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Al flu*'? ftjwidw firjiil liid |‘Vi*''ndss fit tin* 51 

lii'ilrul fid it iiintynt lo *: 

>1 in |CP-h. tt'lirni 'Hrwiiii uml |jtd |*Vi<*ml#i ni j 
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Retiring to Ar(lmon% (ifiti'htniHe, nenr Iiin 
birlliplaeOj in 1B80, Htn’inal 

landHcapcH in tho mnghbonrhtKKi, «»nn h<ang 
))reHentecl by him t*> Uabdumni* ttnvri liall. 
Ho clh'ti at A'r(lin()ro on 22 Oet. Ib02. Fn«l 
marrk‘tl in 184b Jain% rlunghtoi’ of J, IVbm« 
(tonakl,, iniumter of (Jiglia. in tlio 
aim dhd in 18{)8, A pninioti jHirlntii of 
Faod in in tim |mjhho.'-;4<ui »>! ivfr. IkmaM 
Hall, Woodlyin ( 

FaefFn prkcdico nn a niinialtiriMt in<I to 
ntoro olalmratiou of dotailH in ilia laoino’a 
than oonbmifjrjrnry laafo approvoih Hih 
art in typioai of th<^ imat .SfolliHls gmirf^afylo 
uf thv Into ViidmrifUi |H*riod* 

I VY. I). MeKay^H 8(^41 inh Htdiool t*f Paiiif ' 
ing ; BrymFn Diut. vff ikinhaa joid I‘harmvi-rii, 
mvMMl ad.; Cal. of Kal. Hal. of iSt'olland. 
42nd fnl, ; BoolHinam 2.1 It’C lbb2; Hnnd<-«’ 
A<ivorHH<'r, 21 0(4. Bail. | A. H. M, 

FACIAN, LUUIH Al.KXAKHKR 
llKil), (dolmr and writiT on nvt, Imrn 
at Na|>!oH on 7 Ftda lH45, "ivnn Koronrl 
Hon in a fainily of fhnm ntoja and fonr 
dauglitcrH of (l(*orgo lAtgan tiy Ida uifi^ 
Maria, daugldf*r of l.rotiiH CVu'botm, an 
oflicor in I ho Italian artny, iCdan t Fayan 
|(j» v,),di|»iontafmt mid arf iat , uanliiH ^*0001 
father* I’lns rdifer broth(*i% dow'pli OoMi>a‘, 
a major-geimral hi the Indiatt army, timd 
in ibOH i iht^ younger, CharloH I’kivvard, fn 
mHimimy af tlm Nat n ml Hialory Mnmaiftn 
South MniMirigttiru Hiw father, who joiritHl 
t im di|jloniali(5 Kervieo, wan for many yeara 
from iHl7 attaelm to tlm Itritiah iegath»n 
at Naph’H, tlam ilm eajaial of ilm ly'fjgdmn 
of tho Two Sit'iiieH, and in hia oOleiid 
isapaeity gave iwaintamai to Sir Anthony 
Ranl/.'/J [ip vt] wliun on a ijoiiHeal miaHiim 
ti:> Kaph^H in 1851 ; Im waa made net* od ary 
of legation t<> tlir^ Argent iim uonhHloriitton 
in I Birth and alter nett ling MiitiMfaeiordy 
Britiali (dalma in Bnenrm Airm in IHftH Ini- 
(same erjMnbgeneral HiaieeMHlviily to emit.ral 
Anmriea in IBIKI, to' Kiniiulor (iHtU-A), 
and .miniaUjr, eliargi iFafltaM, ami ooiomb 
■general to Vimmmk (IBIiH-b); iMuilwl of 
yellow Ifwer td Caraefw In imiff (Fmjan, 
Liffi af Iknizzh in HH-2). 

Fagan’a 'Imyliia'd wiw aja^iit in 
wliot'o ho ■early learned fialkit and’ de- 
velt^t'md an intoroMt in Italian life, litem* 
tnro, and art* dn IBtICI he waa aeni in 
■eitargo of' a .{|■t^e«F« in'f:ii*iieng«5r in a 
ndvaki aeluml ■at :Lay tmmtrme, " In 

I’lngknd, ho mm kindly recielved tiy 
Jda falhor’a Mend, Fmmd (iiiui. lu 2ltii 
While atill a boy, on returning t:o Naples* ' 
J'lcs oarrhxi lettorH' from, .I'kmkd to t.ha 
revt>Iutioniny jeadera In tlm Two Bieiih^, 
and ho imbibed strong revoliithinary 


! Hy.m|iathieH. AerM|i)|»sit'iv.nie hin Cohs-r !.1 
: Anieriea., he ee,rv('d .jn He'’ R'»' 0 ,e 4 i 
, : at Haraeaa flHtUi 7 b ..In l^*iH fi*. \%^y, 

■ Heeretary to He* er'^»rr,n'mf«doo tcir il*,?* 

^ rnetit^. etl J.lritiHh r’lforen m Vei'e''/o» 4 a, Hi' 

■ re'lnrt'ieil fitartSontfi Artierit’e. i,n J'jo'h' 

Oind .in SeptiontH’r 01 Itoin 

i*ain/.'/.i*H triend, Frrtf'^pi’r ■wIim 

. 'wroli’ of him nn * rMteti'rvani oiideo’* iM'iiOnj 
: fen n?if ionaliti-w |.(er on d a fhor ib’ 

■ r'A/e///*// /(oy * iiltpi, ,0. 27 4 hp 

: d'ho Hnnm- o'lt'Hif.h ie” ofasuie-d »'.n |toH'//.i'js 

: o.’eo'miie'm.iaf'ic-U'i a poMf. »»f j MiOimf 10 tlj«' 

■ dep/'tr 1 meJit (4 proitf'-^ etid dj , in Hi*’*' 

j .IhdiHli MoHcnm* ^od') 

' jee>ir 4 ant nieler H«"o|-|ir 'VVillei..ni Roel 
pp V, I and | 8 ii'| Sid}e’'V' f {■.■vm.'. * , 

; ||(* niio’d lboan*h ^ll■'l^t■■■.^ilpb, ot 'A 

Homc'W'hiO leeOv ton«p«n 4 : 4 -viv.ia'd Hn" 

fion edit Itia rolh-agnt-'n. V»'l d'soin|,» Hu'f 

■ iaenly lire yr'airt of oll'e'nd hol|«':d 

: f.(.> itii'rema’ the UMrfn,!^nrfii» m,! Ives *h'’|^artne-'ni.. 

. alike for atndenf#!. aial ,er,.JeMi'd pnWirs 

He prjb|e<h''d it ’ 1 1 a, n*! I tj,, ’ |■4S^? 

. tlepioi nient nH 7 id iiiid .i|. fa'ie-,.-! *4 'VoIimh^’w 
' »'4 tserVic'e to eolb,*»iei,{'.H an«l 
' V'i'/„ * t ’M| 1 t''*t'|erf/is' .VpfHta * '''t.tlir' 

: Htnelrrui i 7 \ajnpb'’.'^^ *4 Fn,|;f'a v iis|„»a t, 4 'v I'b^ 

j .lhtrlolo';j'.,/i, tvdh and I'hogfaidii 

^ eaMNofiee* (4 pf<f, ' .A I 

I MaHttniie. mI Ifje \Voih;o 4 VVdli«f,M 

j WoolleH * u ,,■< f,Hl,iih.i|^nr’ 

j eif the Fngmve-d Wotli.ft of \%\ Fmiho'roo' 

I i and * IIHtoi v •4 .Kn,gta:'Vos|.^* m 

j i*»nglaiid pi pla, 1 m|, imetb H*’ a.IfMi 

I tanlerii li-elitosi i,*n the 


triifeetofi 

edi.r’^el tn 


j ihretigh the rnaolirv tm*! 

liaav VV7db Hio.aii 


Altlaenm," 

I Itiiiian tiitO'li oeide 

Itidian iajirna^*e> aa htnnliat to l-ttoi 

Fntilifdt* foet^i?%#ei.| lijH n«id,| inteimm oe 
.Itiiban arf. ifod. litra'iiitO'e. Mitg i-l'oei 
worlia oil Hre’»m (atf,de.e^l« * *|1tr 

Worka of CA.O'regliio at Ibi.r^ma 
graf 4diad nm I 'I hm^^t i mH vn 
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aorieai id t?iehinga ht .1872 deptiiMig flon'# 
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I 'al killer 


and ausluineH of Kapler; an (Icliiii^ of 
(}. le por'irnit- ol' Sir Arithrniy 

l^uii'zzi in 1H78, and fwo rtdiinjL!:^ of 
Italian HubjoeiH in 1881. Hona^ of thoHo, 
nj*|)car(’d in volinw! fonu in ' I’wolvo 
rdchin^^H’ (187H ftd,)# IFo |irt‘H(‘nf o(l aool- 
loction of InH (‘.ItdungH in variouH Hlafoa of 
ox^uadion inatio ht^t wacn 1H71 atnl 1877 to 
Iho liritiah Mimotnn in Novoinhor 1879 ; they 
mainly dopiot Italiaii, hochcn juh! poaHantH,' 
Until i*aniz/J'B d(aitlii Fagan n r(‘lati*»nH 
Asiih iiim rtnnaimal floao, an<I I‘a.ni/;y,i 
a,}t})ninlod him his lifra’ary tt\cciil,or at Iuh 
( haitli in 1879. In 1880 h'agan pnhliahod 
l*aniy;yJ'H biografhiy (2 vols.), uliirli wont 
tlirongli two ialiiionH and roooivod Uhid- 
Ktonr^V oimnnomhditjn. In thoHa-mo year 
Fagan fMiit<*d ami fadliHhod al. Floirnoo. 
^ Lot loro ad Antonio Fatiiw/J <fi nomini 
illnMiri o> di Amioi Italiani 1829 7th’ and 
it* IHHI lio iHHtnal iMorimoo'H ‘ I/ottroH a 
M. Panii^zi, 1890 IHTO,’ of which Kiiglinh 
and Italian tranHlationH appoai'od the Hamo 


*1 *5* I< 


Fagan, wlio wan a fHtpidar iootnnw an 
aH* travelled widely* Ifo <leli venal the 
Janvell leet uroH at I h ml on In IHOUand in the 
eonrao of h>ng tourH tiorHomdly ivjcamfmal ^ 
idmoHt every art eoliee.iion in hhiro|M% ! 
Ann’riea, anel Atintrulin. Ife ad viaed (m I 
the arrangement <if lln^ art. treaHnrea at I 
Vietoriii i\hiHeum, Melhonrm*. \ 

A po{!nlar mmnhei' of the lO'i’Mrm (‘hd», ; 
Fagan pnOliHiied in 1880 ‘'rim Ileform j 
Ulnij; ita Ft ainderK and Arelnttadv After s 
inn retirement frtnn tie* mnataim la* livtai 1 
for the moHt part In Italy, anti built. b»r j 
biniHelf a rt^Miihmee at Florem'e, wlaa’e i 
he dierl mtdtienly on b Jam 1909* Ho j 
marrietl em H .Nov, 1887 (la^rtilim* Franer*H, i 
dangliter f>f JnnM*H Ihirven <»[ Mttibtairne, 
Aitatralia, who Hurvived him, A pt»rtraii 
in oifa (paintial by .<,1. 8, Haj'gent., 

In 1891) WHH preMtmietl by bin widow 
in I fill tit tliii Aria 1. lover Stn^d-, 

ijtmdtm, W. 

I'Hie 'UmeH, 8 dan, 0109 j Mng. of Art* 
IfHld, :.vvvi{. 911; tlryfon Hit't, of Faint ern 
and I'hignuerfs, 1909; Fruit* fVople of the 
Feriial, 1897 ; A. Ur?fcVi*H* Foyal Aead. K.x« 
hibiiorag 1905 ; private inforinalJond 

\\h B, ih 

■, 'FAMHil, ISAAU (IHIftAllOll), 
ei»iltad.or' ami bem*bMd::or ti> the liritiah i 
MiiHtimn, btirn In '181,0 at Ytintnruth* wan ; 
090 o,f twenty oi did I'ai'i, Ilia father 'removed | 
tri ^ l/mclon i{M,m after Ida hou’h birth | 
ami eommimefKi, bnalneaa iw an art dealer j 
i,n (),,^fmtl Htitet* where in dm» «?r>iirae I 

hy^ hia aoria, JiavM 
eventnaJly 




moved to N(hv Ihmd Stiaad. (No, 92), juid 
Ibere ladV)r<^. 1858 l.saae. Falckt*. uecumu- 
lated a comfort al)hs fortune, Tht'iieefortli 
lu^ eldelly devoted hinmelf to tlie Htiidy of 
art ami to tlie eolltHdioii of art t-r(‘a!*»In*e.M 
nndnly for Idnown giutitieathnu He noon 
b>rmed Ji <a>l!e(!tion of anajoliea and IitBtni 
ware, wdneli owing to some uidbrttniate 
inveHlrtu^nl, Jh» Hold to a kitiNman, Frtxhakjk 
llaviH, a Btmd Htreet deahvr, wlio in liiH 
turn Hold if, to >Sir liieliard Walhiet* ; 
it, iu;w fornm part of tla^ WalJaeo 
collection, 

lOdcke recovered hin financial 

ntaijilify, and next bcHlowed hiH (drief 
attention tm bronze;; of tlu^ tifba'ntb and 
Hixte<’n1b ceivturieH, wliiidi vvmat bought by 
Dr. l>od<5 of I k'rl in, wlieie tiny form tim 
nnehma of Hm a|)Iendid collection in tlm 
Kai.ser Friedritsh MuHcanm 

Faleke wan llirongh lift^ deeply intereHted 
in W'edgwcjod eshimu and he ult iinaicviy made 
a. tmllcetioit of Wedgwood Ware which wan 
nni«pa% It wna exhibited at th(> openhig of 
llad tryHtal Fa.hua‘in 185(1* a, t Ntmth ICenHing- 
ion in 1892. at Dedn in 1898, at lietlmat 
tlreen In 1875 (17. and at BnrHlein In 1899. 
'IduH (jollecdion Faleke pre^Ht^nted to the 
lintiHli MiiHcmm on 17 Juno 1909. ft aoin,* 
prineH about, 500 piece-H, and inciiulcH one 
of flay few <a'igjmd eopioM of tla^ ffimouH 
FjirlHriid or it>rllatid vaoe aiid a, basalt 
bird of Mercury by .bdm Idaxman (nee 
iiiiidr /o th** KntjUHfi Polti /'i/ itntl 

Prlti^h M 1910, |>p. 71 7(1). 

A bmrtb cadlecthai, a mmdl one cd 
UbincHc^ and <dber poreefain* with houmj 
g«>od bronyoH, Ibitcke retained till liin 
dtadh, H' wan Hold at, UhriNticdH on 
19 Apjfl 1910, and felcbcd iln^ large Hiim 
of 97.709/. 5,-c, Of/. 

Fahski^ died^ iri l^mdiin on 29 Dee. 1999, 
iind waH bnrhid in Ibo »bHviHh (H*intstcrv 
at WilheMden, 

Hi' married on 19 May 1817 Mary Ann, 
danghtf*r of Janu’H litdd, of DdinbumL 
but left no fdhidrem. 

bbnvifih (’Inonich*, 2 .Inly 1999* 9 Dee. 

1999 ; 9*hf^ d’iaam, 29 Ikfc, FHdh 29 April 
19 FD Fo'deriek lali'hfieltk Foltcry and 
Fimadain. 1995; private infonaation,) 

^ FADUDNKI'i* .LAfs'OF (Faeudonym). 
|,Kt*c Ifawann* M'vnv Ki,,'rza'nimk nuveliat*. 




1908), Iriah hlatorian, burn In Dnfilln on 
20 8o|d-. 18(19, warn Hceond mm of Nir 
|»’rodorlck Eieluird Falkiner [cp v, 'HiippL 11]. 
From ,tlm- .Eoyal Echool, Annaght ha went 

lli' 4,' t.'i if T'' fa k. il « d ^ * Jt H ■ ^ >L' 'H . 'f ^ 
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B«A. in 18BII aiul pructn'ding M,A. in iHlfil 
At onliego 1 k 3 \vr«)to iin nn ,\I,ui’ivniny m 
an luMiorian, whinh Hljownd tind lin fhf*n 
fomind iti« ennnapf inn Ihn nindy of Ida 
tnry. In 1885 hij wan of 

tlio eollngo JdiiioHisftliitail Hot‘ii4y, ^ Mnrit 
iidnroHUKl in ^■H 1 liiioHJl(Madii^od liiM proi^i; , 

dc^nlial at.ldrnHa*' A Kow Vf^yugf^ fo { htdiday nf II 

a kinci of apfienl foan fhorM*w whk^'j to flio ; fli*' Idodids idorodiv^vol jn f 

w m Htigia“dod hy I ho pmsidfio i iln 4 Aof, li*’ noo roM 


frojtj I ho I’looj to* o| 
■' I'iMldoii *|‘roiooo%' 


I'si'lMfr. j||M ih' 
VfHsi-ro’a r*anploio 
Ih-jin »Swddw h’Hor**, 
f’'’ii.|kniot' dj*"ifl <»n A 
an aoi'id!''ol i»n 
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of tins tliird rol’orm 
cjdlod to tho Irifdi hni\ and in I? 


In* uaa ; MiU"v, dsondn*'! '.4 Ao' 


I s » •■ J 


i,. aO'loti/'i f., r*| 



0 honan ' MoiiJJo |*|. 1. Aoppk 
to W(»rk lUdivofy on Indinlf tif Ilio iinionid ; 8}n’ Horvi^^’d loni ^oh !«•» A 

catiH(% At tho* i^oinn’fd olootion id' : nn’inornal odtho 1*^ .hi;} 

nntiJnn'OHMtnii V i KMiHh'io8li Itiiro'lv p I Aiih''''driil lo li* 



'! Korvod on tho ri'i'oHa l•^m^ ; pfriHMir hx ni-l, I': I .!r.s,„ |vr„: irrr.n i,,. 


initti,!0 wIioHO labi.ana ronidtHl in iho ■ f- hoos^> 

(!imtion of thn Iriidi doparUnonl ol H-yv.P fioAi Ai aO,, ,«*i 


agrlvitlinri 
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cnndd. to ; ic, H 

pritfdoni, Ijo nnodoj-ril !h»* .: t' A I. K I X K il, .Noi I ' It K I* M 11 i 
ininofivioH of tin* ninny lid’h l*nnd Aii'^n ' HKdl MU Itwiny jr., Jiy 

In IHtlH ho wnH nppoinfod fomp^nnoy wuh UmoJ n^n *4 lto-l,*iri.| 
aHHinlnnt hnni no 
thin nppointmoid 
tho hmt Indf ivf iin 
wwtoni oonntioH, 

Hontliofii i*onnf h‘H 

Mnanwiiili* K/dkinoi’ vo'-i opofoliny Jioo'h ' Uo^' Joio ji-vihu*^. loo' ItMin Xior*h o-, i 

i*ni“rgy MH tho J4n».|v' *4 ^ a.nn hoi d^vslVO, ojol Im’ iry|w:'i '|;05*';«| II. 

ory and iitornlnro, Ho iltli^onfly roh : j*Mj-in.»n ot tln^ aorli>i j!-» r.,osur<o»*ii} i%jih 
I«d«l and aifimi oriaimd luHloml IlHUihi* hVifUi Ihidi^o, 1j 

hfni hfK)k| * i u lltMloffy iiiid llio" j |i''ohinid Ifon'i in iiio ?.*! 

grapliy, mairtly in iho I'Jiijfhiooidh iAnilnry i Hroii^f'ior, and 
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Ihrr, V. 

i\M n n I'SllOOr'sO' * 


nil 


f) 2 j, throw now and vatnn'hh* liMlif on ; ivnnlhai inruiufav-hoo,, 
tho liNory of iroland in Iho ifwi ipnoior id I iAmh^mdo h-m ai M*oiio l Ahon »ii 
tho olghiiMadlM*ontury. Hid Hohmapitanlv . Hi .hta, iHlli, odo^.iird ni Triniiy 

hotnatnlydovofoil htiuwdf tiUlioHovonloonfh liuhloi, hr^ ||,a,. 

oonlnry. Jii IBiiflho hi*oamofiniondiorof Iho ; Pj Ho ixwi. i:*. ihr^ luAi Imt 

Eoyallrmh Aoiwfoniy, aiohiftor aorvinjc un AIi H-io AliriHodoi«*^ tioio mI ifpii in,, I 
tho oovsnoi! ww oioid.tal ooinolary in Hai 7 , I jMinod ila^ innth oloup, A 
Paporn road iioftnti tho m-ailoiny fonnotP l»md. indofiirv and loiiiiod rh.ooo 
tho Ihni part of Inii .llhoitfatiosiii t.il l..i'iah | ai»jn iv**n o wi 

Hiniory and Topography, inainly *4 iho j ihtT jiiuiMrw nod hU*t loir 
Hovoniwmtli Ctoninry* llj» poMilno I nyo, vnMm, 

nioijg ijook, * l^wvH rolidloM in 'J.rolanir I |h 7 A ho nm 


i aamo ooninry* liU linhlin ikMU, no m 



s roiini of S In Ilia f, 

V, Hnp|d, I h I rnmnhr i.d 


inapooior inidor tho hlap.irioal 'niannwTinta ' K 

, , . ? * # ^ t I t « . ■ *J •*• 4 » * ‘ ' 


comndwhan with tho duty <4 «,liting tho j wiifi tv.,,.,^. , 
Ormondis piiiaim* Fi*irm iSMhi to limh livo * anti um liar* i^rir 
■volinno«(4 thoaiMiovoiitmith'r'ontiiry pafaira j ropniaih“« 

appami, oontainlng ovor SCKKl pagi% Ji j ymn« ii« 

nonio oontfl button in :lho raw ittatorliil of 




‘arjeon 


I'anc 

ii<i was a bmicbor of tho King’n 

InjiH, and in Aiigii.si 184)1} ho wan ktii^ddcd* 

He rotirod from Idn oditu^ on 22 Jan. 1005, 
wlion ho wa.a niado n, pi’ivy oonnoillor. 

Falkiner wan ono of (In^ moat prondnoni 
nnanlaa'a of t hi^ goiiond ay nod of tlu^ Chnroh 
of InJamh awl in tho dofaitt'H of that h(»dy, 
oH|K‘oially on fitnunhal qnoHtionw, In* fro- 
quontly intorvonod with nnitsli othad. Ho 
wan okanoollor to tiu? hiahopH of Tuain, 

€l<}ghor, Kilnionr^ and I)<‘rry and Ihqihoo. 

Ho wan a]*»‘o ohainnan of tho board of I'vinjLdH 
Hoapitfih hol hn' known uk I ho Hluo Coa,t 
Sohooh Of ihiK 8('hor J pnhliMliod in HXM} 
a hialory, wliioh in in oOVot. a liistory 
<>f Hnhlin froni tho Ivoatomtion to tho j In tho linasian war of 1851 O ho aoni- 
Vhdorian ora. I*’allvin(n’ pnrMiunl lifm'ary j inaruh'd tho 1 lowHaolc. and aJ'toru’ardH tlio 

Intoroata t ho wroto on Hwift'n port raita | HaHtin^a in tho Ballio and in tlaHJhannol; 

{Hwti>n*\s voh nnd a I froin IVlay 1851} to Maroh 1854) tho CVn- 
oollootion of hiH VLitornry AliHoihaniofW waa | tnrion in tho jVIodiitn'ranoan ; from Juno 
laihliahotl poHtliuinonHiy in HIDD, Ho diral j 1854) to Ajiril I Hid t ho J'rafah..<;ar in t lio 

at lAnahid, Alulhha^ oh 22 Ma-roh IIM (hannol, and from 1 April IHId ho wan 

Ho inarriod iwioi* : (I) in iHdl Adoiaaio au{»orint< ndmit of I Jiatliain (hKlkyaoh In 
Matilda (d. IH77)» thirtl dani^htor of Jhonunn Novoinhor iHdJ ho \uoi iirmnotod to lio 


part of 1SJ8 lio wao flag lioiitrmant to 
floar-adniiral Bouvorio, tlio HUpiJihitondont 
of IkirtHOiouth dookyarih and in Novoinbor 
waM appointod to tho Dapinio corvcdio, at 
lirat oil' Liahony whonco ho wx’nt out to Hio 
Modit<n‘rantatip \vhoro ho took part in tlio 
rotl not ion of Aoro aial thtJ ot her opora- 
t ions on ilio (joast of Syria in I B IO. On 
28 Ang. 1841 .k'nimhavvo warn jiroinotod to 
tin; rank of (;()inniand(‘i% and in Sopteinhfvr 
1844 wont out< to tJio IhiHi. IndioH in oom- 
rnand of tlio IUh oondnoi. in 

command of tlu^ lioats at l lu^ OHlnotion of a 
|>iral,o Hironghold in Bonu'o won for him 
in lioanotion to (^apJain on 7 Sopt. 1B45* 


i4r of Bailindorry Park, ('ounty hip- j roar-mlmiruh ami in ISdJ was iiominalod 
[im'ary ; and (2) Hidamr Hah (d. 1H4I5). third j a fort! of Iht* admiralty. From IHtlH to 
danghior of N. li M‘ln(iro <»f Olovorlulh 1 1870 In^ was miporintondoni at Malta 
tnaiidy Hidilim By his firni wifts ho hail 
inmio throo hooh, imJnding CtoHiir Litton 
Falkinor [ij* v. Snttph 11 j, and four 
danghtino. 

A portrait Ity Waiter Oslionm is in the 
National Oallnry, Dnfhn, 


rlookyard, with his Hag In the Hihernia. 
On 1* April ho la‘camo viee-julmiral, and In 
1871 \Km nominated a (VB, From lH7t) to 
1878 Im was (s}mma,nth‘rdmehief on the 
North Aineriejin ataJinn ; during 1875 H was 
po'ihlent. <if the Hnyal Naval (ioilege at 


hifwruphv hy FHlldnm'H duughO r May. j thssaiwiehmn Himeossirai l<i Sir 
pivhxid In his daltawry MisorHanifs ; The j and tliiring IH/B 41 was wainnander iriahiof 
Indkinrra id M»nmt thk’on, hy h\ B. Falldia r, | rtt Fortajiaruth, On 27 N‘tv. 1871h hiHHixty- 
Ihn tr5^I*ioehd t5 lU iy nf hihtutf, llliih j I fifth birthday, he was placed on the retired 

H. IL M, list., in IHHl ho was nomiiUited a, 
l*h VIOIaldF (|iMeiidonym), |See and at Cinersi Vk'toriah jnlaks* in 1887 was 
(hOiiun, Many Mo.M'oejX!r;Hii5 La'ov,. IHIIF- j advaneed to thfhlb He eoniiniied to take 


11)05, millior. ! 


I anaetivrt interent in navid tpteHt ioiiH, mawhig 


FANHHA W14, SiHKI>WAfi!>0-FNNVH I its viecqiri^Hideiit or mmnher of em,nieil of 
. admiral, lioru at Sioloa Oiuam* | the Navy Hecords Smuely till ahmJly 


|HI4> waa eldest surviving i boloro ins death. He died on t.m* anmver 
son of t'hmerai Sir Fid wan! .Faimliawe (I7H5.- I aai^y on'rafalgar, 21 Oet. 11)011. He tnarrhai 


07 v*;, 

** I 


iufji, «iiu was granOMon of Itobert | 11 IH'IJ »lane (d» !lHfO)ji Hiater of 

FUnsiiawe* who, after eianmanding w‘ith I’kinsml, \4Heoinit CJaidAvell l^tp v.j, and laul 
diMilnetion the Memmontlun Bvnaih itetion inmio four sonH, Arlmioil of the Fks't Hir 


of! Oremnla in 


1 Namur on 


12 April 17H2i waa eommlHslimer tJ the navy 


at .0 


n*o la^ iiiwi in I82JL 





V,], of 
li'i Bortngal 



eiiieml the navy In 1828, 



Arthur DalrymjJe FaUHhawe, OdJ.lh, is Iuh 
iinrii aom 

I'lioyal Naval Liwt ; (FByrm:Js Naval 
Biographical Diet, j Burk«t> tainded Himtiy ; 
44a^ Times, 25 (hit. HiOd ; (Jowca, lOyal 
Navy, vi, and vii. 1001-5; Infarraation from 


Ktr Arilmr FauHliawn,] 
FAEJEOM, BFNJAM:IH 
{ I 1 003), imveliMt, 


tin AV. L# 



fourteen, he enlerwi the oHjee of ilie I Tliealrr' in iHiil, iinn 

'('*’«( H{Ur.Jn- |in^ *..*l'i 'NiJtM'r fisr'idr*’ 


* Nonconfonamt ’ lanv^pfiper. At fh** < 
of three yearn, uawilliugnrwH to eraifurai tn 
the Jewish faitli caused a din tyreeaieiii * ‘ 

his parents. At seventeea he eudui 
for AuHtralia, travelHu^^ steemgfM «h 
the v<iyage he protiuetai soine luunlwn 


Farjc‘Nn*M finiOCi^esed V«;‘f’e«‘r» *4 In:' 
MhifV a'hirdi h/id nh’s’adv ond>"'r'^''nif’' 


an! Is'iriced dra 

maf jhale 

:Hn In I'STA 

I'lf"’ caf 

with C.I.iarb.'S 

iicjob,'’ 

.arid 

e»r* ,a 

rmnmittee for: 

nnai l,'»y 

.b'l.ii'i 1 1 * 's| 1 1 e.i;] 

;^nlir’nd 

Iq. V. Biqqd. 1 

I j to .an 

n'-nd fin' 

no. 

hi preVeiO f| 

m dr, on 

;,0: Ci-:* 1 1' > e» *4 

rln 

witlinrjf. f,ts>"rr 


l|b<| 


nK.:Un l/,v / 0 

^'0co'» n. 

dlj. 


It! 1 

|S7T be 

! gnv*’ r^'Mdo 

iC'» In 

America to.mi 

one’ of 

bl'i e.ulv' -O' 

r . 1 ,' 


WHH transferred hy tiie eufitaiu to the.’niooie 
From the goldtieldH of Victoria he went 
to N<nv S^caland, on lieariug of rich lindM 
there. 8oon afstudoaiau t he (jnent. of e» *t*i , 

he settied at I huiedin as It. jiHiriiahsl, il»v 
assisUal (8ir) Julius Voget |<|. v. Hupph I j * lUsde fV iJrnnn' 
in the managenieut of the MJtago liaily '■ Fei'y’ofi rle-*! rti ho^ m 

TimesJ the lirst daily paper eslahlisised ; f*jirlo liirnip.?u« ;td. »ai nnd 

in the eolony, whieh Vogel foundevi in . his rfiuaio’^ art*- ntsd io!rf,rr'4 ni 

IBhL .lAifjeou I'Hsaiiin* joint etlifijr iMid thvjfikwftMd, fie ifMinrej il Jtn'u". 
pari-propnetiu* ; hut journali’an *Hd not nAInresret , »i;oad^fr i »4 ilio rirOa, 

satisfy his auihition, and he wmle a novr-l, dl*e-rph Jnflcr'.MSi , ^ *;Hrvjv#4 I'nn n 
M'diristopher ('.logletoiu' lor d*e weddy Aour nod r>oe diio^diim' A 
* Otago Wiinensd in whieli Vrtgd was nino ' iciHfr'fa t»y to-pln-v^', 


tn-ii. 


|C 

iHfed'n 

by 

Idu'jj'oJp 

'a .nep'l,},. 

cor, 1'; 

■ j 1 1 

••'eri'iin't 

Id 


;i n0.m:itm'e 

■■■ |Hirnf.r r 


k 

lio'n i% 

in 

flc’ 1.' 

nil f'd 


ifj’h 

fit fh*"’ 

%% 

e b *'a' , 


iTh.^d' 

nut-n, ' 

^fldnlc 1 

Orel ^ 

3'i'nr«'!'i.". .f. ) 

[ 'h . 


T’ 

sviniJy 

Vr>rtO^ 

' A ,c ‘ e 1 
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■'1 1 


It 

iOld*.«jis 

I t"* ' a 

It-t' ? a *U:-; 

f e il 3 1 
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liftin' '* 

It 
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FA if. 

p:h 

> lAlib 

V i 1 sgn. 

■■ 1 !.«'. ti 1 

* 

alrr*< 

robiMI," 

', n ;i«i « <n 

i»i titf i ii»'i 


t".ii 

ildro'il 

of 

JmIiO 

Bik*- 

■r Fun IV 

<■' 1 ', I'd ri 

O’! Iva.^ 

if. 

b'C loi 


he diHlieaied to i*}jarh*s f lickeuH. 

Ertoouraged hy iiit a|ipreelative !«4lei . . . 

from Dkkens, Farjeon In iHdH returmsi to | ittmipany' a wrriec^ t*v hi;« |■'n:{lOr'•«'» 
Englatidi He travelkKi ity 'Way of New | Ann* ihMadii*''T td Wdliiun f ''hniTtnll Fivraj 
York, where he deelimsl tlH» otter by ? Alo^^aodcr Fanorr, a tnno l^oalirn ,,4 
Ocmion Bennett, of an engageineni on ; le^r no , b«’: 

York H(*rald ^ S and setthsl in A-\luhHrd ni ft .AriP'h’j'ii fsru.'i 


ehamberH in tfie Adel phi. I hiriia! the j ch’‘ewle''rM IfiMsiJi iH'iO a* l^nV, sud 

next thirtydive yt^ars he devoted himseht rreprt-wnUs'd in l1i»' Vj^./r^a-ci ^otrl AlUrti, 

J. ... ..,1 t J 'll.. . ... -j «n’ . . 


to nov’c*I“writing with uneeasing tod. 4.1'ie I yitiHnoii by tao Md piiiMisogf* i*! 
sueeess of WhiV winch wjw republinhed ■ rubier r.M : h»^ ilo’il un i!Ni Mmtrh twMi 

* . . '-f- ^ i t t %tm i t, Ir * . -i; . .. . i w? , * « a T ^ ^ i 


in lAuvdon ( l.B7ff ; new fsiit, iHHrth vvas inain* Findv louanor wm bron io «,.n 

Aaitml in a serie« of netdijnenlal CdiriHimas July iH^d. Fho i,v j I,?:! 1 1 1 < " (i s f *'• 1 1 « ", 1 1 es r t: I %; 4‘ 1 1„ 
stones.^ .Blade 0 ’ Cifass ’ |lH74j new eibf., Aiomo, ood rcreirr'd ussU.rntUeoi .in mi 


IBfHBhMtalden (JridnMlH74b VBread and I her brother. ,io m..,. 

ChiMise and Kisses (l,H74s new isht, tlWilb ! nainlcii nnotiiinre.#, but «lie i» I#*';#? 


and In many 
novels 



thriaavnlnitio 
of burn bin lite"— 


I :1 


don’s Heart’ (IH73), und ‘Th(» Diwhpiw of 
Eosoraary Jjino’ (1870). As a di«oiiili> nf 

(mri 


Dickens,. F 
but 


popylarity, 

turnetl later to the ionsatlonal 
in which Wilkie Ckilllns imoell^b 
and there bit ingenuity was fin,:>rceal!<ietivii, 
* Great Porter Square’ {1884} and *'rhe 
MysB^ry of M. Felix’ (181)0). are favour. 

m 


C'l'l'l 


for her rrdhicd and 
eldldrcn and oihc.i 
exinbifwi at the itovid A^' 
iigidn in 
eh,H,qi^i| { 

(now the I toy a I 
kVttter i.^.ih 
eonlrdniior 
year of her 



and I.H 

f j.if iiio 
"i 1 1 





the Barber ’ 
Farjcon 


mahKlrarnailc * Bevlin 
new edit. 1001 )e A play 
Bwect l,fo,mo,* win« 


produced hy Honry Hovillo ut tin. Olympiq 



waler-eolt.jur i.ln 


n. iw,,. 



Is'irnicr 


7 


Farmer 


‘ In Doulif ' and ‘ BrnakfaHtd (1H8JI). 

Her liest-knnwn wtirk/iH |)erha|)H M )i*<*eiving 
< franriyd wliieli wai4 (‘xtraiHively r(^{>rn<hHHaL 
An oil jHirirait. of MIhh Harnnn* l)y lier 
brother AlexfOKler helotigH in Mi'b.h M. A, 
Wnli(*r of i*r)rte!ieHier. 

( Inferrnaiien kiiiilly Bn|»plietl I>y MIhh M, A- 
Walli'r; C’atalogiieH of oiln and waieixtolonna 
\detorja anil Alhert Mumann i HraveH, Diet- 


at -Tlarrow at tlie (aid of 1862. In 1864, in 
H|nto of (jonsin'vatlvi^ HenipIOH on tlio part 
of llii‘ auth(>i’i{i<‘s, he joined tlie Htall of tlus 
Hidiool an nmnia t.i'aeher. To wordn by 
Harrow inantetH 1 h(,'o Bowkk, Edwaud 
EaN'i>: 8 'r, ooinpoHcd ntimenmH 

KongH wliioli won great poptdariiy and 
bi^tantie an integi’al prirt of the ptirmanent 
tiMwiition of ilit» nohooL In 1880, wIkmi 


)f AritiHf.H, Hoy, Ai'sel, ExhilntorM, and i ])r. H<avry Motitagii Bntler, heiwlniaHter 
HritiMh liiHiitniitai ExhihitorH ; Dai, of the j Hineo 1856 . who Inal given Fanner every 
Hoy, Aeiel imd Hoy, Inni, of jhiinlerB in | enontn^ageineni, left Harrow, Fanner ato 
Water Dolrmia ; Art -bniraid, H> 05 , }>, 22 h| | eopted afi invitation (previously oiferetl, 

Ih 8, L. I ),(,!, d(*elin<Ml) from Benjamin Joweit* 
FAlllVI FE, .roll N (l8;55»liK)I), ! Manlor i>f Balliol College, OxfiWd, by las 
innHieiarp horrr at Ni>itingham on 16 Aug, ; etnne orgatuHi tlnvn*, At* Balliol he iHunaineil 
65, wan i4<h‘8t of a fruiijly td nine, Hin ; till his dimth, AruiJUg nuinerouH oilu‘r 


fritluu’pdHiidoiiri Frtruier, wan almannanribus ' eollege rudlvitii^H, he inBtiiuted* in tla^ 
iureiMyitl luikilful vioioncudliHt ; hiu inid her, eollegm hall, with the Masler'K full ap- 
wImHO maidert niuiui wan Mary Hluc’kMltaw. praoval, ehuinitml Hr*<udar etineertn on Sunday 
wuH markedly unmuBi<*al, but. pomeHHed <*veniiigH, whieh aroiased for a Mhort time 
ef eonHideraf>1e inetduinitud inventiverrcHH, eoiiHiderable oppoHition. 

An uneks llenrv I'anner, wim a eompoKtu* 14ierr^ wru’iUiiany aide, otil hd a to Farin<‘FB 
and llu^ |m>prndiu’ id a gimeral mUHie- untiring iuuu’gieH, In 1872 a botly of 
wanduHiHe in N<Utinghann Farnu*r wan friendn fotnuhal tin* Harnnv MuMie. Sehool, 
afjprent ieed to liim at a very f-arly ago an institution ilesigiieil to nyHiernaliHi^^ hiM 
after aetuioling at liuekiiall Ttirkard ami method of iuHtruetiou in ehtwHiaal |>iaoo 
Hoitinghanu and imiglE lilmHeif to mtiHja. Ht«K!ial wtreHi was laid on tim 
a violifi, and Imrp, At the age ; st.mly of the work of Baalp Hus cKluca* 
hi ?tairl4sen ins wiw neni Ut t.he CouHmwa- ■ tiona! iinportanee of wlikdi lAirmor was 
torium at I Leipzig, wlnae he HimUetl umh*r one of the tirnl. in England to apfsrraiiate, 
MoMeht*IeM, ilaidy* Hanpimann, and E, F, He was aB<MaMW)f this rsudieHt and tirniest 
Hiehter, ami sang in the 'rhommdvirtda*, eham|>ionH of BrahniH. Ft>tC/h(‘ hint. lAventy* 
Aft4’r threis yisaru at Leip'/Jg he moved to tivr' ytstrs tjf hi.H life Iuh nudluid wan iulopted 
kVdatrg, Htiuliisl ujnhwS{>iyUh, atul ridieimHed by itm CirlH' Bidsliu Day Helund ( Vun|ninyi 
tlie ehi»ml work at tins i>ptTa and idHewhiU'e, for whieh (iw ft»r many otht*r HelioolH) las 
In |85;| Ins reiu.rned ti'i Enghunl, and t.ook aeteil aa nnndeal advini^r mui iunpeetor* 
!t jaiHitiort in tins liomion bramdi of Inn From 1865 tmwardH hts w^au isxamimT to 
fatm*r*H buHs ImsineHs, where, tlnajgli the t heSoeiid-y ot ArtM, and he waM alno huHily 
iiijfk WHH vii’y umamgeninl, he Hfay<Ml HU <‘ngagmi in bauihing anrl in leeturing in 
tins d**ath, in 1857* of Ins mother* wfio Inul ; nehoolrt and i»i innvemitieH tmtHule Oxford, 
strongly opfsmeil an artistJe mm*vr. Hn ! taking np lowiudH the einl of hln life a 

flien ran away Kilrteh, tr# H'Upj«»rt inm*- ■ further mtor«.‘Ht'" ■■ tin's muHie of HoklierH 

self by inUHie-tismidng* Holely inllneritaH.1 ; and sallorH* He died at Oxford on 17 «luly 
Isy ilics ri'nidejicie td' Wagner thens at the ■' 11101, after a long paralyt'ie illntsaH* 

Hnns; ins Inal helfasl in 't.bis |')rodi4etn.in of Farmm* married, Jit ydirieh on 25 Oek 
‘ ^Pannliknmsr ' at t,5>lmrg, ami Inal tsx« ; IH50, Marks IdliHabet.h Stabel, daughter of 

a strong rejmtion front the i a Kurieli nelnndnnmb'^r ; twu» td their neveti 

muMlennuisui cd l4‘ipAig. | uhiliFen prtxletnnmcxl him* 

In. 1 861 Farnnsr returned' to England*! FarnieFa l>id,diHlnsl eoiniioHitionH Ine 
and, afUsr aome IlnetiiationH of fortune, wm j nuiner(.mB aongs fttr Harrtsw, Balliol, 
engagixl to give daily piano |au*formaneea ; Amlrowa, and elsewlaae j oraU^rlas. *C 
tiw International 'Ex id bitten id 1862.* The i and bia Soldiejm* (IH78) atul 'Tlje aomln|| 

«(dioak wiilub gave 1 oftibriMt’ (1.866); a fairy 0 |.Hsra/ Cinderella 

of dojmrbal 
many 


, a ,»»»■ 

Itim kin uhie.! reputation, wm a fruit of HiIh j (1.882); a * l.tet|uien.'i. in 
angaifetnent, Some olti .llarroviami wlio | 'Harrow frkmtls * (.188-1) 


» ? 



of .a 
tdlkually 
wens interesttsd 


exhibition and were nimek with of umailer dime 

I iitvltmi him l44 take eliarge j |.iieei?H of ehamlaironuBie and other 

'■ « * » ( J .... t . * 
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I^'iriiiiighatn 



.ii'iniii.irHc 


awi ai'ltcKik 
for schotik anti collngi'H* 
(lorn inn, riiymea and 


I'lymna ami ! I'H.A. 


* *1 


1 , “I 


'0 i 1.88*1 1* 


iana*4 *'4 ' f|| s. y. 

I'H,* iva.n rl»"ri*'d ,,.V ft . . 

fold ami liotv) ' aiai in Iho Kaino yf.a.r 1^' ir* l^oniuri^ 

for ohildrnn * {IHdll}; ^hVarlot am'l .lilnn, | aril ling nf !ir»t in 81. fs ..if, |,||| 
songs for soldlow and mdlum' ' apniilnm nnoiy nnatOi^ in im-irn* 


He'^had a rornarkidila gift for wrilirig ' ingin K*-***! f,rd'i loghliiOfl i ioj 4 <4 

stmiglitforward fmalthy tinina Mi.ilaliln for Hiigiami, noh oioMa Iwm w-tfM n* ||* 4 |{np|* 
ninson Binging, ami to ihoat* ■ l.*^r».n.n Ihhii ».-.inw''iirik'^s l,5<' rrgtjlfir »'<%» 

he puimsolf atimiliedirhiof impoiiam-n. A : hitalor a^ tin* ■wlirtfr h,- 

warmhearted enihiiHia^t of magnrlit:" por* Ond e\h!ioo'^d n* Ih'j 7 , sitrl Ix" rM.niiiPsifr'^l 
sonality, witii a lierp in.'liof jn lin^ : <snrit or Uviop. f«» Xi’w 10^11^1^, 
ethical inflmiiee’ o,fj mnsie, ho did nnirh hoi atn'k iv?e> nluiiyfs on t o n ;0 iiu- g.illf^n^va 
Ud |K>ptdariKe the ehiMideal romfio'^rivs nnd . of in tno; #o 

tfK ole valid moj^ical laaio in thn in . tho itoval Atnd* nw. " In' <11"-:^/ nuf' 

(N . * I,' f 

which ha movwL ' rhii.fH’d Im d;:rd, niiflro l;,*,o!rv:'v 

A iHirtrait in oik is in iho nin'crh o.»»nn ,; iU- fhi'»‘ tioo^- {-donei. o:^*..n h,ad fM'}!|.v4 
at Itorow Bcdionh : iini^l!>dnt Krnsi*-n t'oY'v i'.-m nvi yII, %^hp-l^ 

[Feraonid hmnvkdgn ; |,jrivii!«T ,tnf»«iin>Oii>-»n , gave linn th'"* f‘<f a l,*a',g«" l-Yn*,l’':.K,'jj,|'wY 

Abiwat and t*am|kel!'H ilenjunon ,hn%vii * I'nll and 8|an)g ‘|.'i-l%' tn 

( 1 , 897 ); il/MTow 8 <''hoi, 4 , td» hh U', I ’ fin:* phn'o *d laaa^'ut isj iIh' bog#" ganr.ri' 

juid i'h dVntnHinitl Warm-r* iyw, ga-v-jin ; in f.le- ;\if'!ahaMv <4 l*>o,t 1 hs'? o!,*'il:n..e 

Muskml (hw 4 nif% Ilea. lliniA l>i, \\\ ^ vmvn^i, 

FAE.N INlI HA M, :^IAHIA>^Xh: ; ^ 

(pmidonym)*. fSi'o HnvHM’, .Mutv *^‘*^ ****'' 

hymiowniar and anthor, I h;m iniHt I \t , ‘ “ 

’ . With rlie e\r>f'']nn.n 

FAEQIHlAiiS(lN,HAVfH{!HUi Hm?). . r,: 4 n!idali.ni 

landBCH|Hi liamicr, iunn al, f.,otdii'Hd f otiage, (i't'H'ii'ia!*-!} anli Ib*’ Ar:M.s'b n^v ■,ii adt ai.M, ,<vd 

BlairgOW,! ia, im H Nov, IH-Hl, n aa fbe- rt{.ji .agi''. * h nil M»3*.»n 'and *' oMoa ^rpi*'' 


1>^ 

^ hr J 

i U,<'. 

i|5 1 1 ii 1 H 

Inv 

»rSY*l' 

il lujj* 

|:0il>,le 

HI 

ImO! 

1 Ob*'" j 


vf* 

j a 

IH t hi- 


e-n 

i i| 

lt |>n 1 H' 

1 'M,« 1*1 1 |i4 

, b» ' 1 

li. 

3 1 f .* ; M ,’ 

fi'-J sUi's* 


and Busan (dark hk wife, llom^rvwl j ynn, inid whhdi d had o^ 
In the aho|i of a iiaintor I tif hcf nf ld^ hiig*> l a 
and ctoorator in BlairgowHn in ahieh wa# | tlm winter e^bilnihin ,d 1 ? 
working akmt tim aamo timo amitlmr ! lion of iho 

1 t'J S f .... ... ,. y .1 . I , , M. * . .. 


artini William 


I, who afli^rwanls ; It wim ihm on ur« ,ai lln 
„,.^.,daijot4 Ha a |Hdnt-*’f j ini ibrw m-|aira!o 
following his t.imie m ih»-» ; ., prnbnldy a imh|oe ris.H'':'4n'«h 


l*3htl|ini 

*4 

1 In-' 

i,n nIhM'b 

l'■l » 

||r 1 ^ : 

K’-d with 


■*;'f 

* aaijil 'ftg 

1*0 

I at 

1,. fn 


■Ji r. - 

nli<*n' hi A, 

!t 1.,' 

milt, 


lb 

»,U f%*'‘ 


n t, «' 


south of Bctiiland, Idinfuharwm r«dnrimd 
native 


aroiiyoir^on 


J ■ I-' ■-• ■' ■■'■ in*'i'iii's'."sj |iiidad'i--d 

with Ins bodher j vlbriNim Wood’ fit. A. imj 

am! Il, iWM l.»V the Fliniitfin- “* 

t 6 ■,,*.** <’’« 


qulmrson* knmeimmiera. On the 
tion 0! this |mrinerBlii|) ho dcviibHl Inmwdf | nil hi^ hiJiii 
to the art o,f landacsaiKi |minting 


witlt little or no 

in a climiiltory 
appaaranoo at fee Eoya! 

iCIB^ wa» with a 


Aciulemy, m 

lanclgcapa», ai ^ 

luul already taktm liim an far 
but I 

wero louna m 
About 


,ho hml 


mm^f 



unt 

at 1 6 ' Picardy 

.... , ,, •* 4 11 



ol Fine Arts. It was 
day Rest ’ (R.S.A. 




I 


'arr; 


9 


l''arrar 


FAEBAIi, ADAM ^ 8 T 0 EEY (I.S 2 (D ; nianiit^r^ Im by Muh physical proBcmcohelght- 
11 K) 5 ), of divhihy aiifi c(^ch's»u 4 ti(‘al i 4 *ncd thiMdhMd of what he jaiicL’ 

hiatAay at Dorhatip boro in l^)iulon m\ M'hile at Buriiaro* althovigh ho plarmod 
20 April 1820 * wan son of Abraham EccIch | whhotifo^xcculhigan EogliHh chtiroh imtoiy* 
iAirmr* prcEiiioutoC!laA\VcHh*yaooo!ifcrcucc, : ho only |ai!»U»luHl a f(*w HcrmtmM, He died 
by hiB BCtaaitl wife* Eli'/aiaib* daughter of : at Duriiam on I I dime 1005 , vcitliout iHmio, 
A,dam Bt'orcy of Edmarted at iho | ii’o marri{?d in 1804 8 fira.l:i Martha ( 1824 - 

Liverpool IfiBtitiilc, lie matrhnilahtl in 1844 | 100 b)*daiighb'rof K(d)ciiAVood, a Wt'skyaii 
at H't Mary Hall, 0 ?ifool, obtaining a Ihxi ’ minlnttm 

claaB In thiDlnalclawIcalmdiradatidaHw^^^^^ { Hhiiwliam 2 Jnia^ 1005 ? .bHirnal of O’hco- 
In mathcniiatica, arid gracitiafing B.A» in 1850 * loptcul iStndicH, jo t. hy Hr. iSanday, t)cto}»cf 
In J 851 ho wan the llrst winner of the prDe JOOoj Herh;»m Ijoivcioity donriinl 14 *liilv 


hmnded in nnaiiory of Anmld <4 Riighy. w ith 
an eRwy on ‘ The CfoiH ('8 of the (lri*aines*t 
and Det.:!a.y of Hie ’Towii («f (la:i’ihag<%* mid 


Th with lisi of Hf'rmimH, 


III tfie totlowing ycor proceofiea M.A. 


FA liii A E, rn o : \mmo wili jam:. 

1000 ), d<‘an <4 (Ifoiterbiiry, born 
w‘aa t'h'ctf'E Mietiei fe.IIow of bbicen’H 1 tdlege* ; on 7 Aug. IH 31 in loi 4 .f at Bontliay, 
'.111 two am neiwlvo years, ! 8 rj .5 and 1854 , hr.* ■ a'aa tlnii aeet.aHl non of ^ t,.fliar.l<B Pinborn 
won IhieDiaiyer prEiTor a tla^oiogJeal ennay, ! Eirrnr, ehaphiin id tla^ CJhareh MiHcionary 
hiH ihemea laiiig renpeiOivily * 'the Diu-lHno i Hoeiely, by \m wife Fa-rolims Turner, 
of the Trinity * araD ilritmiHl^inJ Ordained : At thi^ of ihrm ho wan sent with frin 
deacon in 1852 and prit^at in IHOT ito nider broHmr to Ertglaiab iniii whilo under 
beearno tutor afWadliam i Allege in 1855 , the rate of iwi> niaidiai aunlH at AylcHlmry 
and aetwl In till im inalla'trmiieal moderator atlendcd thit Latin Hidiool lh(vr(\ :iifM 
and mcaininm' In vUmm in IH 5 d. He waa : immitH vmm lo 'England .for a three yearn’ 
apiminted, pouebor at tla» ClbajH*! 'l"l<,*yaL ' Inrlough in 1830 ,^ atal faking a lioiwti 


lomuo m 
at Ckford in 
in lifl'L 


anti llampuSn ieetnrer : nt (■?aNtk: 4 't>n Hay in the IhIo of .Man, nent 

% and beeamo :B.D. and ^ tMr mnm to fbo' neighbouring^ .K..ing 


Wi'liiam'A College, 'wiiero they 'tamnie 
While aiOxft)rd 1 %rrarpub|lHhedhiM chief ^ boaid<m< in the lionre td tlio headmaster, 
erary work, LSeienee in Thf*oIogy, |nine| Dr, Dl^on. IlKundturtutiiri eiatiffui t>f tfie 
rmofiH befo.ro I he l. 1 idverMi|.y of ‘CHbmh' ■ Aylenhary !.miiie and tlie ctomparativo din- 
l 8 Mb anti ‘A Oritieal HiM'fUW of ■ omuferi ami rongh,m*aH of tlie etdlego are 

.fhoughtd the :Hiimpbm .DaUurert in 1802 * dioerified hy hVu-rar in bin tlmt nforv, 
fn the ■ former work be rough t Dm bring ' M^Tiee TbtMoIigit>UH ieaeidng wau Hirietly 

amt .uadhmD of : rwangeiieab but ilie Hfamlatd of HelitJam 


in 

on 


Nome 



anti moral Hej(,aief,*H in bear 


rpU’aiirma of tlaaj 


» re 


ii|i wan infmlor. iln elgld- yoara Earrar 
riwo to fie heatl tif flie Htdiool, thwtdoping 


llampltm ,D,aduroB provefllArrar do bo a ' the ntrong Ht4jAoiinnee w4neh dintingniHluHl 
.learnei.i arul efear hiHliirian of hleai, ' .In . fdm tho'iugb lifte Arru:>rig :.ldH Neiitioiit.'fknva 
18114 iboTaf waa apfwanftal profeaaor at : waaadilit.tuiaa lAnvIerlfp v.»Siip|>h lljJ.riaijiina 
f.lurluim, antUn '1878 lie iieeauie ration of the ■ Edward Hrowm |tp "V. Hnppb I], aiidli H. 


eathedrai, Frtuu tliia titjumiuvvartl, 111111011^11 , „ 

h'lvin hm vae.aihtm not only ^ "India and fseeame tn.jrabeunu'fiargoyif KL 

liinsfiM. C?ij«i*ken\velL Fjtrrit.r livtNl with hiB 



etilhaigne 


in AHia Minor, hk : JaineN, C^erkenwell, ..Farraif^liveil with hk 
Ith hm work m teaeher ^ naitada, ami. attemh.it| .Kingk <,k.illege,. 

* ■■■■--■ '** n.. . ^ Tlieueeforfluowung to liin HUeeeNM in winni,iig 

uriviea and HcliolarHiniiH, Ida w.tmwtion coat 


aa a 


doutibNl if ‘any of the dklin- nm fallier nothing. 'He mm brni botli in 
juiihatl thtadogiani of the litKi eentury , . . 1 matrirndaiiou at iNmdon 




aame eomiuanding aurvey i in thtyes:andintUon for imnoum, 
an mniai mrwer of I mpr«*H* i atiM liA. in 1852. IOh chief eomiad-itor 

1% . 4 ,'i was ( 8 ir) Edwin Arm.dd bi, v, Bupph :lij, 
ami Ida s and among tla^ probiwnm' :F,^ D. .Maurieo 
that of tim tmeydopaalia. t i:u. vfj exmoieial a alrorig inllueneo on 

In aiaaitL ■■ burn .Ermn .Maurieo ho kmrmKi. a vaner* 

Ilia m* I aiion for CJoIendga’a jtdiglou«' and p'hlhm 
in tfi© itudy of natural ielenee ! nonldeal w-ritingn. 'In ijetolaw' 




a Trinity Oollego 




Farrar 


irrar 


scholft'reliip. * JuliHii ' | 

dmwH liwly on ( 'itrnhritii*#' 

m ^ t M i t. a 'i ^ ^ _ 1 ... 


* I i ti 


IImIH*''.:; !l i'iU-''' it'.r llr'f ;5 

Ss'ifr*?',* uai-H fi ijil ’ 1 1 'll 0'i| I » i* Ihn'. ' t/*r|'v*'i,‘ 

ie wjiH a nioinl'trr ilir* r|tj}i, ; |i wn^« rirlv*:i’vwjr'.4i;‘"'<l «ill n. 

Ho t.o<>k iw piiH: ill In iHo;! i-it-' ■; rriF'’h*'^i if**, |hsI^ m i„ii:i:i, 

woti t.ho oluuH'i*}lrtr“?i inofiiti for 1 oo«i irrointiiiU wrm lAifiafA 

vofHO with \% r»n flio AroMr roioonw, | lif#4 itn*! Ii*' 

In 1804 ho wiw hrnrkotoci iMiirlh in iho } in fho i»l1i»fi Im ^ 

ohniHk'nl iri|i{'m ami wan a jniHor rifnimo ir ‘ o»lnoj|fsMn ».l iIm’ *'4 

tla.'t n.uiihoinaf ion! iri|«r 4 ; h»^ l/riininaF’ifi hi iH*af Fr. 

liA* in 18M. |*rotaH’ih*i| M,A< in IhOT, i ' An I’Anfif *di Urifafi i,4 : 

twill T)*!), in |H74* I ha.wf'^i »in ino*.! 

Ooftiro llio ronnli of Iho \va« Wai tho *4 M. |t 

imnnuiiotti, harrar aroaiilHi a ittaaNa'knw H^4i »»«>;'« I sn iHWa Fv 'i on h<in. 

iVt Maribnrnvtgh CJollogo, \vhrro hia »;4 svlMfli Slofo- rWo,i.<iia A, 

E, Bta*«ly and E* Af Booli worn tdroadv ^ anrl m l‘**VFf Fv ' fFurulirfl .4 4 |.r-r^'ls/ 
at work* Tho hotwinm.Htoi% f h Fk E. ■, !r*«in F'rtrirrri iF'h^rrrh 1*^4. '..of- iF*' 

Cioiion li|* Vi'j, aflori?v'aniH laidpni *4- itaWitnUon, lii*-; |a,'4. Ih-* f*-: .5{i.!iyr%| 

Ealonlt tw waa v 


in da* ta^k r*! fi'V'ivn . n»piiFr.r m |h7n run!* ! lijr. ,4 

HonnnL i*arrar at nnro *diottril ■ ' .iusb ' i 4 :i,n';ii w-vss 

Hpm'ial giftH a?^ a mn.?4ri\ r»''adinoft.a to inaio^ »-v.4!Wi...}a!W sn |4ul-F.-;;v^ ;.vrol nifW 

fi’iondH of iwH |at|tib niai iwHu-r mI : 1^011;,* In tOvmjn'ti |r«| 

Hlitaulafing thoir iitnrary and tnfoilf^rhnd : lo a tn.o:»»|i!la|i i iisr iiv** iWi 

otu^fgioa* Ell CdtrEftnaH Hay 18AI Im |.an'ttn'r'‘i noininaOori F'lUf-.o' 10 twwi «■«;*! 

nrdainod lioaonn, and {»rmat in 1H07. Ho ' *4 iFr Hot v^l r>-r*rsi'iv m 

Mtnrll<nroni,di aftrr n ytntr t«a f.nko a ; t'«'r».«,^»iut}.««n *4 iiHs wmiF ;..i 

|i nntlor i)r. Vaii|,dtan /W Hi iiftfor i«.* jiiwaovr, il-o-, iri-Mlanf* »4 

(No VO ltd i« 4’ 1805), In tin* rsano* y*'.'n" lio .. giii.nii.iOaf Ij^- .rin}»v|*«»A»'s| n f;af'4 *4 
wnn tho Ei Haa |ir!;^i’ at EiWMta'iiiK*“ Fa- an l.♦rafnnn|r Kulr.t!/ nlnrli 2'^s.id 

Eiiglinh oHHay* and in IhOF hi^ nMii ilm ; rWjji.nn iitid guFFfOirA. ' .\ FinJ lAr-rk 
Nnmmnn (iir an away nn fhn Atnnod Bynfa% ‘ iIhiE , liil.i *%ld, inHoi, Hr 


inont, and waa ohattial a hdkw *4 Titntiy j r^inFMinol 

Br* Whowoil la aaid tn havn luani j F^nnw a* iF*' Unval ind 



rkigi^a pliiinHn|diy 
Farmr mwiri iwa 


hy Ida tatdilariiy with CAilo i of iHnoF, ' r*n K* nil O'. I 0' I 


ifSf 4f5 




I Bi’IoimI iMll/ il*g‘ 4 iFr.' w4|r(Mis 

IwaaiTOO a hiin!iff4niu4or tii ' ».4 fe.-n'OiMv rmW th^r rls-ir.s.dA m iFo 

lio ronndnod ynata, i rnrrmf Wnirlnn^ »4 oFovoo.js, ifiEj tifWJi 

Horving for tho hwt olo-von ytaira mitlo.r Hr, .:■ #4 tinned ilm ii\ni|o*!lrr' .. 

11* M» Biiilornri VangliaiFa ri4ir<nimnf fnro , ‘fyndidl, .In |wi# tw rdiir*F nn»F' 

Hr, BuHodaoatimatonfln.initHaj«dM»Mhtni.fW«n' i 1.4 ' Iv«.avf9 1.01 a Esl«-.i«l IFbn 


in fa I#l8)i At .tfarrnwi Inirntr ■ nninFor i4 t't *li.i5i.in|^!*ts.ii»'«l 

all Ilia iowum in litortiry wntk nt jiraol.ii'it j nif'n f*4**tm'’i. 

whioh ht^ fnlbwml tlirnngh lifo, ikdoro Uv \ E/drnr lirfii onmr. Irloir |, 
kft .Harrnw ha Inwl wuri fnr Idniaoll a |inliho | irdnttor u* Jd 


•-“In fiotinrj, In iihlkdngy 


t|tarlni'Otila s d htominm j fnf Hnii^4i*.4d 




011.4*0 .t|A f»».s|'0- 
' f'n'i.rp lilt laF'ti'iry 
n M'l il' I'J# 


4 fl 


ErlOj nr'liittla by liiila.* a 
r' partly antnbingr 
.ratairicai it« iKipiikrlty , 
appaarocl in tii« 



*igy* I hiiii|i*rliii*| j'looiitint *4 Krnrrit., K 

»liwl I Mnroii®* Anndina,^ tiiimli Fo 

I liio i*|i|mani.n*^.' Ill IiIa iktn 
n ‘ tii-iitw, * *|*li.n Eiill Ilf jiip 



lirwwn'a ' Bahnoi 
a' yaar oarliar* , .Ikt it 
fbntngh ltJi''viy.idnc«a'and. iinearity, wblidi fhi' 
raliaat barra'fs ar<lo»''+“ .... , 

im^olfiHli idoallwm, ' 


‘Julian Homo'; a 
(H 
or 



of F. E, liafa^ ■| 4 i|i|;»«*|«'H*^t 



II 


l"arr:ir 


lairrar 


■a'' 

I'/u. 


in snncfNinon lo (Jm-n- nluiplain io iho IlonHn, ami 


s if 


villr lirmih'y |<|. Sn|)|»l. li |. An <>ut“ | |>asilinii with for livn ynarn- 

hrnak ftf scurlfi. favnr liml jnnt. njuiWMl a A,m a lairinh lin fairiK'nily fatjad Iuh 

panin nninng imreniH^ fmi. Farrar nnnn iiaimdiifil runl llaMlriiidcan 

rnvivati (amtidmmn and mainlaimal Mm 
prn'^Mgi* f>f linidiay’H ru}(% tiarriar! f>nt 
aanitary iin|>r»rvainan(a and ila* addiMmuii 
bnikfing wliiali bad baan |mrvdnti8ly |»lanrta(b 
anri bagan llHi tnaaliing of Haiaiuai in 
aa{*ordanaa willi bin prlmviplaa of adnaa* 

Mnnid raforin. Whila nl, Marbiorntigh ha 
math* bin pnjadar rr^pfiialifin by writing 
tba ^ Ufa of I'brirtt.' Ila Mongljt. In rnaat 
tba rmpuranianlH al f la' pnbltHlaTH, AlaHHna 
f -aanalb ik'llar & flaljan, wlin Hitygaabnl flial 
ilia Hkafoii aliotild anablo raaiiara bi raallao 
iiinMi'H ‘ iifa niora aloarly, arid toaniar niora 
fla>rriUgbly inln fia* dalatia and Haqnaiiar^ 
nf Miagr*apal narrafivaMd ,ln iHTdba viKitod 
Fab'aliiia vvilfi Waltar l,aaf, liia pupil al 
liarr*nv» ami bin lii'sk wan aompbdad aflar 
nnial'i bari:| work in IH7d. 'Fla' MnaaiaiH waa 
ant'iaiaing. Twalva athitonH wm’f* ^r^banHiad 
in a vaai% ami liurf v mlif i»niH of idl Horlaand 

► t 

Hi/f'fi in Mia anila>r‘M HfoMnia, If baa bari 
a bnga mrla in Aniariaa 
t raimfalarl into id! tlia ibiro|>aati 

ita naglaat of tJra arifiaal problain 
of Mta aonrmaiition of tla^ goHjialH* arid tba 
floriddy wldali wan habit mil to Farrarbi 
Ht vlr% Ida * lafa of ( ‘briat ’ I’ombinatl bonaHt 
ami robnat faith with wida and aaanrafa 
aldn. *rba Vulna of tba l♦rvaurMnHaa 


•f . 


rmHH in WixdiriinHlrir .sbiinH nimla Idni a 
pk'dgad abataiaar and an aagar advoaata 
of Imnjiaraima. In 188ii la', wan nppointad 
aralidaaaon id Wi’HfrninHtar. 

In IH77 bn rouHiHl a nldrin of (iritiaiHrn 
l»y a aoin'HO of liva, Hi'rmonM in tla^ Alfla'y 

(Nov. d)aa.) on tba aovd and irlm fniiiro 

iifa, tba Hitlijard/ of a aurrirnk diHausHion in 
ilia ‘ Ninaiaantli (Janf nryd Ha a})a.llmig('fl 
Mia doairtna of fdai’iml pnniHbmmit', ddia 
HarinoMH \vara jHibliHla‘d wiMi a prafaaa 
and ot liaf luidiMona nmlar iha tit la 
‘ Kim’iad llopa^ in IH7H (IHMi adib MHM), 
and Iba volnnK'H t^idlad fortli nninaroUH 
ri'pIiaH, id wliiidi tlm nioHi' imporfani rvan 
I'k Ik Ibiru'yn * Wbal. in <d Ibiiili an to 
Rvarlimting' Ibutfsbimnii V ' Punty and 
Farnir aorranpondaib and in noim* niaanura 
Farrar nimlifiiMl bis |iotution in ‘ Mai-ay and 
dndyimait i a lAnv WooIh on OlinHlian 
FHabatoIogy wiMi rafaram;a to Dr. Ibmay’H 

**WhailHcd ¥mih"' (mi ; MMu IllOO). 

FarmpH taaabbig largaly ngaaiitad that of 
liiH niaHt4a% lA lb Maiiriaia Iriit Iw raaaluKi 
a far widar anditima!. At FarraFa Htiggnaiitm 
Mia oilm’ wan rmida on Uanvin’H ilaaMi in 
IHH2 to intar Inn liody in WaHtininHtar 
Abbay ; Farrar wan ana of Mia ]>alb 
baaiarn, and iirmndiad a nolidda funaral 
ban bi*mi ramsginHaii ly nalioiana lAirrar j Harmon on Ihirwiidn work and abariiati'r. 

HtndiaH of ('brint ian oiiginw ; In iHHJi Farriir ntadiut barr niontliB’ praaaii 



in 


* of HI, Paid ^ (iH7iU HHb i big ami badiiring lour tbrougli Panada and 
an abla and fhorongb Hiirvay ; tba llnibal HtalaH. Ilia laainra on Brown- 
of Ma^ Panlim* f’'piHlli*,H and, Mia proiiliatiH ; lag wan raakonad iba btylnning 
riarm*a|iH| wiMi fliannaml tlaMnoai valiialtlr^ jaiaPa po|ailarity In Amariaa. Hri iiraaal 
of .FarraPa W'riMngH ; in ‘IdiolAirly .Ibiya ; ing rrmdad a probanifi impraHHaim 
of PliriHiiaidi'v ■ (IHH2, A od.bH4, in wbirii ; ‘ HaraionH ami AddraHHoa in Amorkta ’ 


ravmw 


■Xrnv mippaarad In f8Hfk in t.lia aanm yaar im 
roHf anmid v im aoniplatail ; and in bin aarvod aa Bionid oii Intd nrar at. O h ford# Iiin 

a“N ! Pbimdi lllHiory in ; Holaaiion baiiig an nntiHmd t'oninlinmni to 



jtji 


»y 





I), an altmiipt io bring . Mr Painlrridgi* di vino, MIh timma wan 
Horvoy down to tba mid of tba Hixtii yHIntoiy o^^^niarp,ratat ion,' arid wan .bniidkal 
maitiiry. * 1 with nabolarly atTaat. 

In IH7fi Farrartlaalinad tba arowm living i llin broail viawn long IdmIarad liin 
of HabfaH, bnt nant yaar in* ammptml a j pnanotion, Init in IHbb Im lautama dtjan 


aanonrv W 


with tlia raatorv ; of (knim'bnry on tba raaominmidaMon 


ank tiariHh. Ilia HttaaaHH an j of Ijord lioHobary. 


II praaaliar brill at 8tP Mai'gartdb Mnimb j with a 
litam wm tmi 


til raw bnnHaif 


tiini tlio niaanH of 



imtllng In ' many Htainml 


t 

Im Inlarior# 
#iiiM« windowH 


on tim fanldiiig. 



aaino iirno no hoi _ 

Ht. Margarotk lb old lamltk 
obiireh "of ibo, Hmiio of PoiinnonH, and 
iargaly Hiiaomalml. '.In ISIMI bo waH.olioHon 


into bin now dntioH, 
Hojiair ami rr*Htoration td Ckntorbiiry 
GiiloHlral worn nrgant> In Miroo _ yoarH 
lio.rakmJ ilktM.'H')A by ladilio HiibHoriiitinm 
'I.'b.o roofn worn inatio watorMglii and ibo 
oba|itor boiiHo and ory |>i tborongbly rantorad. 
Jlo ' imniovml ilio oatlmdral HorviooH and 
tniMlo Mif.^ tmtbmirid a ooiiiiti of Hpirlfctianifo 
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On 21 IBOHnlte joininl liivnlH’ (7 Fein 1874), iho oliamFormaid in 

lieacrH (’oinpnny fin* tlie opening of the ( JIfuuleatino Marriagi^’ with I'liolpH 

(hdihy Theatre, appearing aa 8priglilloy in | (tlApr. 1B7‘1), Tilliurina in Blierifliin’B ‘ Thii 
‘On ihe OardM,’ a eoniedy ailaiiied from M JritiiO (12 May 1874), Xjimy in ‘The liivak’ 
the Freiieln anil an lioh(*rt In AV. 1 14i77), anil lletny Bate (5 Dec, 

OilberFH Imrlesfiui* * Jioheri t he Devil’ i 1883). 8ho well HUHfaineil her reputation 


From that ilato nnli! Iier retii’einent hHo ' hy perfomianei^H of OrHula in ShakeHpearF.i 
waa inaepamhly aBHoeiaied with the Oniety i * Mueh Ailo about Nothing ’ (Hay market, 
Theatre, inlaying \vitli Bma;!eHB in evi*ry | 12 Deo. 1874.) and Maria in ^Twelfth 
form of luitertainment, from far(n% imr^ j Night ’ (4 Mar. 1876). Pathon waa conn 
lf»B(|ue, and <*<tmie opma to olil Mriglinh | hined with eomle fiower in rdloH like 
eomedy and Shaken pea min drama, nntler ; Fhaneney Neweome in Diekena’a ‘ Battle of 
the ruaiiageinent I'ither of llollingHluad j Life ’ (2tl Dee. 1872), Smike in ‘ NieholaH 
or of hiH HueeeHHor, Mr. Ch*nrge Fd\vardi‘H, | Niekhdiy’ (22 May 1B86), Sam A¥illoughhy 
Aa a lay ‘ Kidlie lAtrri'n ’ proved at- her ] in ‘ 'riu* 'riekid, of laawe Man,’ im well an 
iirigldeHL and in that ea|iie‘h y hreame the ! in Xan in * Oood for Nothing.’ 
idol of the Oaiety andieneeH. ‘She eould : In 1888 2 nhe viaited Ameriea and Ann- 
play anything,’ wrote llollingaheiid in ‘My : tralia with Fna! LeMlieand the Oaiety eom« 
Lihdiine,’ Olrean in anything, Ray ami do | winy. She nuididierlaHt regular appearanoe 

htfui' iidfJi ritiv Jf n* / .f ** i/fi ** nl. f{m I JjiIjU na Atn*5 I Will 


anything with any i|nnnfify <4 go nml at the Oaiety an Nan on 6 AprilhM,..*| 
without a tinge of vulgarity. , , , »Sbe ; the * lieneflt ‘ of the muHieal direetor 
ought to go down to tlieatrieal laiHterity ; laMupo^uu^ AVilhidui MeyeihLui:^ [q. v. Suppl 
an the beat pHmupal boy ever Hiam n|«m ■ II |. Sailing Mtaui nfti'rwanlH for AuBtralia 
the atage ainre Sir William Davmiant. int ro» again, nhe opened at the Ihaiimnm’HdhHWitre, 
dueed ladu^a in the drama In the riugn of .Alelbourne, ijij 22 Aug. IHill, an ( liaiier«Kllen 
t lharien !L , » , ShiMvan eBHenlially a boy- ; in Fred laiHlieh burleHr|ue * Oinder-Klkm 
aetriviH the hwiding boy of her tirniv and , ufi too ladiO » but before the end of the 
for iweiitvyeara l triiHl to find her **dtndded’ i tour nlm waa Bt.riaken with eardiaa gouti 
ami fafitBl/ j whieh ultimately eompelliwi her withdrawal 

She won immenHi^ Itopiilarily in rolea liki^ from her profeaHion. After returning to 
Sam Weller in ‘ Harden r, Ihekwiek * (2Llnn, J Kneland a partial reeovery allowed her In 
1871) and In eomie ihiidtig fiariH lilo* S IHtO to undertake on hm* own aeeount 
Dqioreltf in HoImuI * Itmt hin%’inni ’ tie' mnnageiuent of t he Opera Omnique 

(17 Feb. 1872)* Oon t h«i4nr in 11. 4. Hyroirn 'ria^/tfre. The reHuItu wm’t^ diHaMirouB, ami 
‘ I Jfile IhuDtear lie Ihtmn* (2tl Aug/i87dh : in ibree monthn all iier HavingH vanfHhed, 
'PhaddeuM in Bvrofd.M * ‘Phe B‘»henMan ’ A * benetlt ’ performanee on 17 Mareh IBIM), 
iPV'uri ‘ |2I dan, IH77), Iomir! In lea i at- Briny Dine Theatre, on an unpmewkmBai 
‘ Lillie Im. Famd ’ (12 Del. IH77), Oaman in ’ aeide, brought her the aiibHiantial aum of 
lb'(*eii70'22ahFiUl-y 'Plih.a'ea* (22 Bee, IKHtt), ; 721811,^ whieh emamnl la*r an .adetjuaie 
and Aladdin In Ib’eonh hurlrarpm of ilial proviHionforlife, By arrangenienL nhe h^ 
name (21 Bee. 1881). Dd-or, tnidei%Alr.C.-h-’orge ; i!»e rigid to dlB|HiMe nf^ uvoythlrdn of the 
FdwanleMh marntgemoil', n!ie playial oit .■ eafiltal Huni by wdl, biit BMP)/, waa nw^rvial 
26 I lee, IHH2 wit h ent husdaalie aeeeptanee ' b»r tlie eatiddiHiummt at tier rleath of a 
daek ■ Sbeppard in ‘-Little ,laek Sheppanl* ; * Nellie .l*hrren * bed in a ehild.rejpH hospital 
bv ilenry rt'itt-lng-».»r Siepbo-iR ami wilham ' ami Ibt'HI/, for dlvlHien muoi-iget Dieatrlaal 
Vaniley, wimn Rhe waa llrat a-HHoelat-od on the : alfarit lea. 

alage with Fml i,^*Rlle frp v, Huppl IJ j hIio j Subsequently ‘ Nellie Farren ’ reappearml 
w.m -Kdmoiid -l-iantea in ‘"Mfmti* f;H4o, drd ^ ai other ‘liemdllA p(,^rh>rjuini(a^B'-"dor 
by ‘ Hhihanl Ilenry ‘ (22 Bee, |88tl|, Frankme lydia 2'hiimpHon at the Irfyeeum 2‘heatm# 

mnie autlmra (24 Bee, |HH7), ■■ i*n 2 May IHItfh aa dust-itB^ NiB. in a Hkotoh 

of that'-naima Hiaaaaliy wrilt-en for her, 
il (Fnai and ' and finally In (lie H(*eoml Remio ^ of 

Sept. 1 8811), M4em*go DroHHmith junlorh mme ‘The 

|.nelui|.iM! : linkinan * on 8 April 11812, at tl 
Didety IhuMitre, wlueli waa tlmii oi 
Hoyden in * Man ■: for the laat time. She died, frm.n 

VanhfuglpR ‘ l-ie- ! gmit, at her reaklenaa In SInalaIr' . » 
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M'rg, Joint Wood for 'tiia St. J 
Ita iHiimrod aaBrlmal L 
of VFroit FratF (25 May 1870). 

I WO I honii^ (4 Mmdi 1871), in 





I'.'iusset 

I);iv](*.s, vviio not (‘oniiooiod 
with Ihii Hlaj^n, and by her had an Hiirviving 
iantin a dfuighii3i\ w'lio lived |)i’ivatoly, 
mid a HOii, Percy, an actor, known whil<^ 
Ihh father wan on the ntage (from ISH2) 
an 'Williain ldim>n, jmiior', an<l HubHequeutly 
an William Farrian 

IlkiHccH^ht Dramatic Lint; W. Davimport 
AhaniH’H Diet, of tlm .Drama ; Prof, llcnry 
Morley^a »lonrnaI of a fjondou fdaygoor • 
M«n\‘bray MorriH'n PHnayn in d’h<*atrlcal 


PS 


1 . 

^ n\/ 


Ji'ansHih- showed Honnd Kcliolar.sluj) in 
critical editJoos of ^ The CbmedicH of 
Terence’ (omitting th(3 PEunucli’) (1844) ; 
of Hoiiier’H Vlliad,’ (1B46), one of 


tlie limt,. (‘ditionn in Plnglinh to take ac- 
count of the cnticiHin of Wolff, Niebuhr 
and Grote; and of ‘Livy,’ i.-iii., with pro- 
legomena and noteH(I84b) ; and in tranB- 
latioiiH of tlio Mi(Kiuba’ (1850) and the 
‘Mtalea’ (1851) of Euripides. HIh ri‘ligiouH 
OuldicnitionH, most of vv4neh had wiYk* 



28 8ept. 1008 ; private information ; person a I ^ Mm . V‘ • T- 

I w I \ \ E<mlr‘stuHteM, ivialacim (brmthianH 1 and 

i Hevelation) in thio ‘Gritieal and Explana- 
FAIJHBET, ANldiEW fitlid'IIP | lory Pocket Bible; 1805 4. 5, Volm iii., 

t!lB0» tlivim*, j>orn on 15 Ot'U 1821 at ' iv., and vt. (IPalnm and Proverbs) in 
Siivamhilh eo. Fermanagh, wan the son of ; the ‘Gritica,}, Experimental and Pnustical 
lin^ Eev. \Viiliam FausstO^ hy his \vihi ; (Jonnnentary; l8<tP 7tt 4 PStudioH in 
Elii^abetln daughter of Andrew FauHset, | tbe (JL. iPalius,^ 1877; 2nd edit. 1885, an 
prjivoHt of Sligo. O’he family, of Fnmeli ^ application of the argument from im- 
migin, Innl lanm sfOtled in eo, Fr-rmanagh deHignml <‘.oine4d(snceH, 5. ‘ '.rhe EngllHlo 
for more than a centatry* ,EdiU5at<*d first ■ man’s (Irilicfd and l^lximHiiory Bitile 
at Dungannon lioyjd SelaxO, he obtained Gyclojuedia; <miginally isHued in iiaHs, 
at Trinity Guilege, Dtildin, a Qiiecmb 1 In vol tune forno 187 h 1 0. SSigns of the 

Hcholarslup in 183B, tius first university S Times; 1 88 1, 7» * Giuuinaniary on dadges; 
scdiolarsldp aiul ihtrvlccacdiancelkmb pir/a'H 1 1885, 8, ‘Guido to tho Study of tlie 
for ladin verse and Greek vemdfi 1841, tin? ; Book of Gommon Prayer; 1804,'^ Old edit* 
vice‘chani44ha’’H t«re{*k viuw? pri/e and the ! 1003. Fausset also first transladeil inti? 
Berkeky gold medal in 1812. ifegrmlnated EngliHli 4. A, BeigoTs ‘Gnomon of Da? 
B,A* in lHt3{Hfmior moilrmtor in elaH.yies)» ^ ‘Nhnv Testament’ (1857), with notes and 
and Won the vieeo’hancelka'H Latin vm'sr* a life of B(mgi4, 

privie both in that year and in 1844. lie ; iBecm’d, 18 I'Vh. IPIO; Gospei Magaviims 
obtained the divinity tcritjm«mittm (m'cond I April lUlO; private hfformat ion ami |H*rmmal 
cIiwh) in '1815, and grjuimtted ALA, in 1 84lh I kjtowledge. | A. IL B, 

laoeiMsBrig B,D, ami D.l). tii 188(1 FAAMtEii, Sia dGSEIBl (1821 11)07), 

Dm grmlnaling, Fuussei bccaine asimiaw- surgeon-general aiid aiitbor, b(»rn at 
flit Bsiaeh’ id 'Ihiniiy Cblhge, Dubiin, but, ! Plyinouth on 0 Dee, 1821, was sem 


driiWii to imroelital work, vvas ordained Ht»n of the six stiiiM ami twi» diMiglit<‘rs of 
deatnin in 1847 ami firii^Mt iii 1848 by the enmujiindt^r Hobtai, »lohn lAiyrer, li.N, 


to 

a I'inrbam etsllieiy village;' From 1850 
until ids death he was vicar of the ptior 
narlHh of HI, GnthlamPs. In 1885 

ho was nnuit? a prebendary of York, A 
gooti wehoiar ami itn elot|itent |>reaahi?r, 
he was an Yworngelical iff sti’ongly prti-testant 
ies* ami wnffo much in supfairt 
lie diisl at 'Yiak on 
wim ihrlet^ marruMl j 
( i) in 18511 Bi Elmi'lmthf ilaiighlerof William 
"iinowlsoig ijf York, by wliom he hail three 

(2}ln 1874 to Agnen 


I iff Durliam, ami w^rvotl frmn 1817 1(1788 1841)). ty his wife Agm^s {d 

mirale iff Bishop Alkhllelmm, ! dauglrhT of Eichard WilkinHon, 

His father, on riliring b^fui aetivis m*rvhs? 
in thi? navy, ttommamled Hb‘am»|melietH 
lietween Port jiat rick atui Donaghmlee, and 
Liverpool am! New 5Y>rk, and was thus a 
|aoneer of oc<ai,n slemn na vigjttion ; In 1843 
he comniamhsi ILALH.TemsloH as astutiom 
ary eonvictmliip at Bermmla. In ffosephb 
youth tim faniily lived HUcm'SHively at ll'aver- 
iirae'k, WeHtmoreii,uid, 'whinH? ffoseph nnuie, 
aaqua'lntanci* of Wiirdswortli, |:|artley 
Goieridgiu and *lohn Wilson (Glirlutophor 
Kortlp'j at 'Dalrymple, whmt? ho was a 
pupil of the Hev, E, Wallace (1835-11), and 
at IdviU'pooL ivhere lie studied natural 
sekmee at a clay schooh In 1840, after a 









In tilt’ fww W«’#i ■ in. Ill iWt liP 

kf»t W’rfim’, III j *«f iHf’ A^lnilt’ nf 

utliiif to lirrtnwia* i whioli h»" foul jfiiiwl In ilamin,f%:‘ 

mf fovor iritjliiiiMl i In tliiii OAiwoiif iimiwiwl n ^iiriiii^ ffir % 


ticmlcsiiiin Ktwrmg i mmmny miti m f%iois|tii* 

tul In iSI4, I wliloli wii« mnM mii in |i7S» whm 

lili inohnW aimmi by '1C lug Etlwmftl 

«. ¥. Bnirifif. irifiml ! VIL fbot? iVliioo ni Wubm- 


Wliimm Gtiyar Himtar fq. ^r. Bn|ifif. I'l| mn ! VII, fbot? iVliioo ni Wni*'^, 

Thoimia Hanry ha j In iHiW b«^ mm infnb^ tlN.f.,, nmf in ||^ 

'a-t iha and til liln w’Diini! yaiir Ihhw* Miriji’fOi i In l*mlrnli.ii i#* Is^iinl Ifnyii* ilw nt^-m 

.at tha' Wa^tmlnintar C'l|ihlliitlinl« llui^intjib i yiw''my, Hn I d«fi. Isa 
In fl'uly iB 47 .lin 'ww wlmliift'l | Ibn ■ f 4 Ivlnilitifili toi hm lriiyp|i 

Englandi liaamning 'F.E.C’.H, In IBIH. On I tlimiinh N.W., Intlbi,. l«i*ling 

4 Ang* 1847 ha raoaiviMl, a anmmiiwiiin In Ilia j haul ih hr raitir hmim in M'fi,.rrli fill 

niyarnaYalnicHlk'al iiwI'tM^hiit iifwin fwigfwl I hln iirri%*iil hr rh^-iird F lUM** l#»iidnn^ 
.it to trawl with l^nni Mfnini*'l'^!griitnl.m j aii«l withfHifl Ipiimbo' I'lriiiil^iii frmtunm'l |.||ji 
through Franoo* lirinitiuiy* anti llnly. \ «in mmkp 

Whila at PalrrrnO'tho Hlailian rt^volntlnn w'hirh hr Inn! Iw^-tiin In indin in |WI| mml 
hf<.jkn out, and Fayn’f, with hw frlrntl Or. wlilnli hr rinlwMbwi In m grru.i 
Valantincs Mott, »f*n td Urn wnli^'kwnvri inildldiml In |H 7 ^, Ifr biinMl mmhml 
Amadoan mifft^^n, obiidnati hk flwt wii-riitif ihr liwbii nfflwjii Fjd.i, |fi 7 » 1 #,ntl W'ai* 
pcjrianoa of giiiwhot woumift, At Hnnin, inmln iiw^iiboii i*n h whrn tin fp||f«| 
whartj ho arrivofl in April IH 48 , ho iluiliwl fnnii ihnnriH'r li^si id ihr Inibmii firnif m 
at thauniwf¥iltViamHn iHlfhihtiiinad tliom a iin|iniy ^lifgrnfi.gfnirriil. Ilr 
tho dagrw of iC'l). |irti^.idnni at thr inill# III! Jmiiiary 

On 20 Juno ISfitl ..Fay tor fidt Fiiglanit for iWlft, wlimi hr rrtirwl with i.hif riiil. nf 
Oalcuttoi to iMHHuna iiHulHtiint nnt^nm In ^nrgnfiti^gniinnil ami awantrsl a gmiii 
iknigai. HIh nnnnwthjn whh dm Imlhut .anrvirn in mhUikm lUi hia 

mt 3 C,yoal anryioti lawtrti for fortvdlyr vrara. nnfumtlon allowaiifw. 

^ If' 

On tho out waft! voyago Fiiyr«*r hiid. mnditml Mraiiwinln, in |H 7 A Fayrt^r mmm 
ohMfo of a batoh of foonilln who |»ro¥oti to ^iiotii|iiiiiy hkiwani Vfl, wlitni i 4 
luiuSoi^iialii but whon Iho oommamllfig Wali^ on bin umt ilimn.gli tmlia;' Tim 

lh«i mm to Faywr, Im o*|wlillfni Irdt llrimiM on IH 
promptly pt th© dngl^iori in imna amt wtorwtl to l'*iiriaiiitiiiili nn llay inlH On 
roito'rod quiet, .Ardylng at Fort Willlaiii 7 Marnii at Alkhabafb Faywr wm 
on^t Out, IS 50 , h© apnt two yrmw iit iiwin K.OHJ, On hia rrinrti lio mm 
Ohi^naura, Oh©rra|iun|l in tim Khimi llllb, hnmwmy phrm^mn y» th« jidiw* 

andDibOoa. Hk auooowlul aa a lloid Wllli tho pf\nm*'\m i%mmn\ a «mli.^.| In. 

ai^ttant««wrpoii with tlui llumia flf 4 d tiftia<,w wfunli f»..ir lifn. H.« frltaody 

loro© ill tho Pogu war of lod. .l 4 ml |:triiitofl In I 87 <l on iliif lw«i myal 

Mhouii© to apptnt^lilin, In July llUhl, yWln to Iwlla. _ ^ 

th© iiddltio:ail apprdiiiinnnt iiplJ hoi.iowry 14 .*, I h t»l 
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was aclmittod M.B. 
29 April, on rotuml 
jpfofmor of surgery 
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I'enn 


thii CJniv(^rHit.y of Edinbiir^h at the 
t<*rconU‘iuvry of (Jalii(‘o at Padua (Deo. 
181)2), when lio made a Hpe(»oIi in Italiiui 
and reoivivi'd tlie honorary (h^grenj of 
doctor of pliiloHopliy. On ll\Taniniry 1890 
ho was made a baronet. T1 k» reinaind(n* 
of hiH life was pMBod chiefly at Falmouth, 
where ho died on 21 May 1907. 

Ho married on 4 Got. 1855, at Lucknow, 
Bethia Mary, oldest danghtt^r of Brigiwlit^r- 
general Andrew SpeiiH, who vraH in command 
of the Diere; b,y luvr ho had nix Hoim 

and two daugliterH. iJiH eldcHt Hon, Rt)bcn’t 
Andrew, f)orn on 27 dune 185(1, dicul on 
28 Doc. 1904. H(s wan HueetHHled an H<’cond 
baronot hy hin (ddoMt Htirviving non, »ltJH('|)h, 
who joined the Royal Army Medicjd (JorpH. 

DeH|)iUs ollicial anfl proh'asional eallM 
upon hin energies, Fayrer wan a t)roliflc 
wrih'r on Indian eliinatology, the pathology 
of Indiaii diwaiHOH, Barntation, ami above all 
on venoinouM nnakc^H. 11 in great W(»rk on 
* The Thanatophidiii.tJf Indiad Die lient hook 
on tlie Bubject, pu bushed in folio in 1872 by 
governnumt. waa illuHtrapHi witli admir- 
at)li^ Ci»ioyred platen from th<5 life by native 
meitd>erB of tlm Oaloutta Bohool of Art (2nd 
edit. 1874). The lajok embodies all Fayrer’s 
exparimants and researches, aaoounti of 
which were forwardt^d from India to Dr. 
F. (3. VVidd), wlio put tlumi into literary 
Hliape. To FayrtT w intjuirieH in due the 
etIicacioUH permiutganale trmUinent of 
venomoiiH Hmtke.bih'H. Bitt iim maiii com 
ehisiimH wtno that then' is no abHolule 
aiitidoBf, ami that nafety is tmly to lie 
atfcaim^i when the bit e is in mieli a posit ion 
m to make the lipplitmiitm of a ligature 
betw'mm it juid the heart possHde, together 
with t 1 h' usii of tlm aet.ual cautery. Thest' 
opitihms were sinriewlmt modifk'il afU^r 
atnno lator ejcfa^rimeiits by Fayrer, Brynton 

wiis tnere hIiowu that n^overy 

a mirmfcc or even a longer 
r a bite, the site of the injury 

ta^rimuiganate 

ruldmd in. 

other writings not alremly tiien» 





in Hurger.^, 
in 
and 

and tlie Nature of Visceral 
4. ‘ Fibrinous Ooagula in 

as a 


edit. 1804). 7. ‘ Epidemiology of Cholera, 
18BB, 8. ' Sir daim^s Ranald Martin,’ 1897. 
9. ‘ Rt^collectipnH of My Life,’ 1900. To 
* Quain’s Diotionary of Medicine ’ (1882) 
lie contributed artiohjB on ‘ EFeots of 
Venom ’ and ' VenomoiiB Animals/ and to 
‘AIIbutt’B System of Medicine’ (1894) 
those on ' Biinstroke,’ ‘ Climato/ and 
‘ Fevers of India.’ 

Fayrer’s portrait liy Mr. Bydnoy P. Hall, 
in the Royal Medical College at Netloy, 
was unveiled by Lord Wolseley. 

lLam'e4, 1 .luno 1907 ; Pi‘t>e. Roy. Soc,, B80, 
l9i)H 1 Favrer’s Rtn'olIcrdionH of My fjife, 
1 ' H. ‘P. (j. 


FENN, (lEORdE MANVILLE (1831*« 
1900), novelist, Imrn in Pimlico on 3 Jan. 
18.31, was third ehild and the eldest of 
three sons of Cliarkm and Ann Louisa Fenn. 
After aseaniy («luaation at privatt^ seliools, 
Fenn studied at the Battersea Training 
(blit'ge for Ok*ach{ws uiKh^r Hamuel Clark 
Iq, v,| from 1851 to 1854, and beoamo on 
leaving master of th<? small national school 
at Alford, LinooJuHlure. After some em- 
ployment as a ijrivate tutor, ho moved to 
Ijondon in quest of work, and baoama a 
printer. Purchaidlng a small press at Orowle, 
LincolriHliire, ho started ‘Modern Metre/ 
a imiga/.ine, (uitirely in vf'rse, whicli 
W’as set U)> by himst'lf. ami ran from May 
to October 1802, In 1801 Fi'iin liecame 
|wu't proprietor of the * litjrts, and Essex 
Observer/ pulJisluH at Bishop’s Htortford ; 
but this vi'iituri^ provtsi no more sucoessful. 
After endit^ss tfisappointments, a sfiort 
sketeli eniitkxi ‘ In iR^iopardy ’ was acoepk^tl 
for ‘ All the Year Round ’ in 1804 by 
Dickens, and attraotol the notice of otlier 
editors. Manuscripts wore soon accepted 
by James Ihiyn |q. v. Hufmb IJ for ‘Cham- 
bers’s Journal ’ and ly Edward Walford 
Iq, V.) for ‘Unco a Wtsik.’ 

Htarlight,’^ papers on working-elasi 
apIKamal in 1800 In the *Btar‘ newspaper 
under the editefsiu|} of Justin McCarthy, and 

were colIetskHi Inki four volunu» in 

There soon follow«i * Hpoi 
a similar seni«, in tlm ‘Wtaikly 
under Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Hutton. 

. ‘ Hollowdell Orange/ Fenn’i flmt boy’s 
story, ami ‘ Featliorlatai/ a natural hlitery 
tale for ohildren, were both publMied by 
Mew«rs, Orl filth & Farran in 1867 ; and 
from that date onwards he produeM 
aftesr novel, Jn timgas' 
volume form, with m 
wliloh 
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wero reprintiKl yntlar the 
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mifi in 18711 he j Hinmiel Feri^imni in iIp 
'o|tr» V*] * Mnee a; iMv/ ^hhJi liHlunfitl in I81 
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nesct veaf ho iiit’srwureil n like tii«Ts% ; fur iii*pi|oiiiioiii« j.iifh|js'ri!i*-fi iir.r l 
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nil with Mr. ' ‘ 0|4haiti iiiMni|4iMii^ ill Ir«-'i:«ii 
J (:4m Henry i)arn^^^^ In lIHiIl hii wtivle l*»r awl f, ivl»oliort4n iH^ii 


the family . a iiHviitoly pHnlt'd nmmoir i liilwnihiin Nwln«' KnO fS«iioiHOi* ’ fllnli. 
of B. R HBmma, the Amfriraii bm*km’'lh^r j Im. i8H| ; ihn-i^ ftini |»*,*|iohir 

and man of ItsilerH, A lover <4 ifin emintry ^ etlisimi^ *4' iln’ ' *4 !h,P toi*4 ^ 

and of gardening# Fenn reaidi^ for aoine ; llltihhio IHh 7 ; Ilrd rdo. lHH«h ' *V> 

/^eari on a mindelv i^iumted farm imur 1 of Hu l‘alfieii * 




Ewhnral* in Hyaaex s hut frtim iHHh he lived i8n4|, and ' »4 th«^ lirtl^ Hramdi 

at %on I./Kige, Ifileworift, an ohi hmwe ; 11807 1. Hhe ilied ai la t loi#l*afid a hoiwU 
with^a largo ganitii# whta'o lio fi.infowa>l a i linhlin on il IWifi, lunl liiirl«| 

library (4 ftiano 254Hiii v«iluiite'‘t anti aniii#r’t:t ; in hrr loi^haiid'i* grate ni Iknipg'Mre^ imi# 

hii lekuro in iHinutrui'llng aal romimieai j Aniriim Hlie had no i hildn n, 
toicwomii of oonaideraliln On the day j fHir Hamurl F«oi|y»s«n in dip lieUiwl i»t | 
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Fcrgusson 
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Fergusson 




f a (ZMxMmtlte •• WJ W X » •>< > 


of that rogiinant ho ^orvtHl in tlio Ci'imoaii 
war» 1854--5. Ho took part in tlio battle 
of Alma and was wounded at Inkorman 
on r> Nov* 1854. On that day throo of his 
brotlior oflloors were ktlbd and five othors 
wotmdod in tlio numerous onoountare 
wliioh the 1st division suBtainDcl, under 
Oeorgo, duke of Carnbridgo. Olosa to 
him on the held of battle fell his friend 
and neighbour in Scotland, Colonel JamoH 
Huniar lliair (KiNOLAKn'a Crimm, vol vi* 
chap. 6). At the dying man’s suggestion, 
th(^ i‘lt‘(!tors chose Fergusson to take Blair's 
place in patliamcmt an constirvative memljcr 
for AyrHliire, Init he rranaintHl witli the 
forces btdoro Sevastopol until May 1855* 
when l/jrd Eaghin lulviscfl liini h> enter 
U|K)rt his pariianumtu-ry du ticjs. On his re- 
turn honu^ he rmeived his mtidal from Quean 
Victoria, mid reiireil from the army on 0 Aug. 
1850. Although hm active military career 


was tlniB brought to an early close, lie 


remained an oflloer of the lioyal (brnpany 
of Archers, was colonel commanding the 
Ayr and Wigtown militia from 1858 to 
1868, and also icrvod in his county regi- 
ment of yeomanry. 

In 1857 he lost his seat for AyrshirCr but 
rooove^ it in 1850, holding It until 1S6S. 
Wldle attending U) county Inisiness and 
the iluties of a landlord, he devoted 
iums(4f to his |)arliannmtary work, and 
wfts apj>oint4*d ujuliu’^secrcsiary of India 
under isinl (Iranlsinus (see Ismi) 

Eobsht, Hupph 1 1 j in the Ih^rby government 
of 1866, A year later he was transfarrod in 
a similar oa|>acity U) the homo olBce, where 



by’’triulcH tutkm.t; 


move- 




I/)rd Derby m prime mlnistar in 

a- M A 


was made a privy 
ooimcillar and governor of South Australia, 



ho engaged actively in county affairs, and 
on 10 March 188i), on the ovo of Lord 
Beaconsfiold’s fall from power, ho accepted 
the post of govornor of Bombay in suc- 
cession to Bit Eichard Tompla [q* v. 
SuppL II], When tlio new governor was 
insiallod on 2S April 18B0 I^ord Lytton had 
tendered his resignation, Abdur Rahman 
was discussing terms with Bit Donald 
Btowart [q* v* SuppL I] near Kabul, and 
Ayub Khan was meditating the attack upon 
Kandaliar, which ho suocesBfuUy delivered 
at Mai wand on 27 July. Thus Fergusson’ s 
immediate duty was to push forward 
HUpj)lioH and reiiifarc(unontH tlirough Sind* 
But his main duties wore of an essentially 
civil cluiriicBw and connectml with revenue 
tuiminisiration. Bebao his arrival Bir 
Theodore Hope hml carried throiiglv the 
supremo IcgiHlature the Dckhan AgiicuL 
turist Helit^f Act to enable the |itmsantry 
to shake oil tlmir indebtedness and meat 
the mom^ylender on more equal terms. Tlio 
introdtioiion of ho novel an e^tperiment mot 
with opposiiion from the powerful lending 
clasHes and also from lawyers, who con- 
sidered oon tracts saored and the letter of 
bonds inviolable. New rules of registra- 
tion were requirod, fresh courts Instituted, 
and the system of conoHiation organiiod, 
ForgiiSHon, as a projirietor hlmBelf, threw 
his ivsfjerhinc.o and heart ink) the work* 
Th(^ Act, wliith has be(ut Hince amended, hm 
aljundanily vindicated IIh promoters 
another direction \w sought the 
of tho Dekhan peasantry. Temp 
immensely increasing the area of 
reserves, luul sevorely curtailed 
|)rivileges long onjoytMl Ijy the oultlvaiirig 
classes in the uplands of the Ohat 
distriats, Fergusson ramov^l iom® part 
of the buHlon of forest coniarvancy which 
Temple had thrown on the |kv 
moreover iaculoated nmtieration in 
land revenue 
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the state to deal more raadily witli 
ha gave 
new Soutlicim 
daviimi to carry food stufs 
liable to failure of tba rains, In th© 
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In 1856, owing to oIuingoH in ilio tutorial 
tlioro wan an oiKun'rig for a now 
mattunnatical looturcr in Oaiut:^ CullDgo ; 
and tho MaHtc^r, Dr. Hdwin (Inimt fq. v,], 
invitod ForrorM, who wan hy far tho beat 
inathoinatieian jimongHt tho fcdlowH, to 
supply tlio |)lac(\ His earoor was thus 
doterniinod for tho rest of his lif<% For 
many yoars hoad mathomatical locturor, 
ho was oTio of tho two tutors of tlio oolh^go 
from 1B65. As lt‘,eturer lio was oxtroinoly 
Huocossful. lk‘sidos gri»at natural fxnvru's 
in nmthtinmtioH, lu^ poHsossod an unusual 
caimt'ity for vivid t^\|»>sition. Ho was 
prohalriy tho host lootui’or, in liis Hubj(s;t., 
in tho tinivorHiiy of his day. Ho was 
ordainod drsioon in IH59 and {iriosi in 1861* 
On 27 Oot . 1880 lio UMH olootocl Mast or of 
Oonvillo and (kius Odlogo, on Dr. Onosth 
rosignaiion. Ho was adnuUod to tho tiognsi 
of iXD. (ui 7 .luno IHHL 11 u‘ h(»norary 
dogroo cjI LL.IK was c»jnforr*si on hhn hy 
tiio Ibuvorsity of (ilawgow in IHS6, 

For moro Uutn twiuity yonrs ho was a 
nuuidarr of i\m oouncal of tlio stuiato at Cain* 
laidgio. first in 1865, and oontimuaisly 
from I87Bto 1803, whon increasing Infirmity 


him to dooiino noalcjction. 
matliomatieal tripos ho acted iu4 riuKiomtor 
or oxarninor moro ofUnn it is fadicvoih than 
any oiut oIho on nssird. In 1876 F«uTors 
was appointod a gtivornor of Sf. PauTs 
Hohooh and in 1885 a govornor of Kfon 
(bllogo. lb' was olocUod F.H.S. in 1877. 

In his oarly days Forrors was a koon 
uitiv<*mity rofiiriius% witiun tho limits in 
whioh ndorm was tlion eonbunjdaUHi 
Ht5 hoartlly snjqsirtod tho abolitnm 4ff 
ndigious tinUs, and tho throwing o|Hm of 
ail ondowmoniM to fnn^ (nunpolitiiui ; ho 
intrisluooii into his ooilogo a moro systo- 
nmtic siylt? of oxamination tlum was 
lirovhnisiy In voguo. But ho hold strongly 

training in 
to a sound 
liko natural 
inwhamca! ongimawing, ho 
luid HOiint sympathy* It was slowly, and 
probably with somo roluctanoo, that h*^ 
wiw Ificir 



saumoo 



■rs 


111 tho' university 
to a scholarship or 

M a mathonmtieian th 

univo 

of jmportanco 
literature. His tirst book 

Btmate 
ha 

on Co- 





ordinates/ of win' oh BubH 0 (|uont editions 
appeared in I8(i6 and 1876. One of liis 
early memoirs u^as on Sylvester’s do- 
velopment of Poinsot’s representation of 
the motion of a rigid body about a fixed 
point. Ilie |>a|>er was read before tlio 
Koyal Boehjty in 1869, and published 
in^ their * Transactions.’ In 1871 he 
edited at the request of tlio college tho 
‘ Matheinatical Writings of Georgo Green’ 
( 1 793-1841 ) [q. v.], a former fellow. Ferrors’s 
Heatiso on * Spiieritjal Harmonics/ published 
in 1877, [)res(uited many original features. 

His centrihutions to the * Quarterly 
J ournal of MatJuunaties/ of which he was 
an ediba* from 1855 to 1891, w<vre numerouB 
(setj list in the Ht^y, AV,. Cat Sdmiifio 
Piipvn). Iliey range over such sulijects 
as quadrijdanar co-onlinjitt^H, Lagrange’s 
ef|uati«mM and hydrodynamies. In 1881 
he jqiplied himself to study Kilvir/s 
invt'Htigaiion of the law of distrilmtion of 
ehadrieity in (sqtiilibriiim iin an tminfluenced 
Hijfierieal bowl. In this lie made the 
importiint atblition of finding the potential 
at any point of spaei^ in jr.onul harmonics, 
{QiiarL Journ. 1881). 

In 1879 Ferrers wtwi troubled with tho 
first HynHitoms of rheumatoid arthdtis ; 
lliis griufually incrtniHed until ho was 
rentjered a isjuqdeto crippkv He di(K! at 
( he Gtillege |jt)dg<? oil 31 thin. 199.1, at the 
age Heventy«tliree. 

Du 3 April lH6fl he nmiTital Emily, 
daughter of John Lamli (q. v.J, dean 
of Bristol and MaHter of (Au*|)us Christ! 
Citllege, Camhridge, He had a family of 
four Hons and oik? daugliter. 

Then? in a fKuirait of lum, by tlic Hon, 
John GoHiiT, in tlio college. 


f Persiaml knowledge * (lollege and Ihti- 
versity liectmls; Dr. Edward limit h*s memoir 
in Hoyal Hoekity’s Proeeedings ; Ferrow 
l^tnily History, by 0. H. F. Ferrers.'J J, V» 

FEBTINCL JOHN WOGAM ( IB37-1902), 
bishop of Bt. AibariH, Iiorn at Brook 
Houhc, Bbnn'tim, Bomersei, on 13 Aug, 
1837, was eldest son of liicliattl Orindall 
Festing by Ins wife hhiisa, daugliter of 
Edward Mammatt, of Asljby-da4a-2Iouoh* 
A yoimgc?r hrotlier, Major-Gcneml .Edward 




(h, 1839). E*E*, O.B, 
F,IL8., was dimeter of the scienoo mUBOum 
Boutli Kensington { 1 893 * ^ 



[ip V.], the musician, was of German origlm 
Itelucatod at King’s school, 

S Oollogo 

,B.A* from 

890) as 
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men, ami ‘ Como unto thoan Yellow Sands.’ and tlio tranBf'or to the court of common 
An exhibition of oil paintings by Field ph'aH of Mr. .Tvmtico Archibald, Field was 
was held at the galleries of the Royal appointed by Ixad Cairns to till the oon- 
Hooiety of Painters in Water Colours in sc'ipicnt vatjanoy in the court of queen’s 
September and October ISX)2 ; 210 works bench. He was the last iudgo appointed 
remaining in his studio aftor his death were to that aneiont tribunal, which six months 
sold at Christie’s on 17 and 18 Nov. 1902. later boravm® a division of the high court 


Id at Christie’s on 17 and 18 Nov. 1902. later beemne a division of the high court 
By his wife, Mary Jane Oookson, whom of Justice, itself a part of the supremo 
I married on 14 May 1868, Waiter Field court of judicature. Ho was also nearly 


had Sevan ohiklrcm. kho last parson to bo mado a Horjoant-at-law, 

l lntorniation kindly supplied by Miss M. "•nd l»o was, like other judges in the ^mo 
k’ield anil Mr F. W. 'Hayward Butt ; Mdller situation, re-admitted to the bench of 
vmd Hinger, All«enieini''s KUnsflcr-Uxicmi his own inn when Serjeants Inn was 


{(lato of doatli wriinvly J^ivon in Huiiplonumt : dtHHolvt'd in 1876* 

w (loath at HontorMoi llonw*); Ah a judgo Fiold hIiowc'cI mat 1 naming, 

(ImvoH, Ihnt* of ArlintH, Hoy. AoaiL and Brit, a konn and vigorotm hit(dk'«t., and a Homo- 
Itifit. Kithilnfom ; (ktH. of Old \Vatrr Oolonr what iraBoihkV t,cm|H*r, wliitjilL waH duo to, 
Stwdoiy (tho«! of 1SH2‘46()1 ('oritain ro|mKhic- oj. vvan Htimnl»tt(‘d hy, a olironio diHordor 
tionx of workH hy l'’iold)* Vdntoria and Alhort di^HorlbcHi l>y hiniHolf m a gotn^ral irritatiDii 
Mnwiim (waior«ooknirH).^ and tho Hamhnrg nuioonM rnonilirain^* But ho novor 

KnUHthallo; I ho Yoar h Art, 181)1, facing hIIuwoiI idtvMioiil itinrnivcrdonco to inkirfcra 


^ o nllovvod idiyHknil Itinonvaidonco to intefere 

|a B6 (|K>rtmit) ; I ho Htinika Kpdng ihoroiiglmoHH of luH work. In 

inol f * llhwiraUal Uatdon Nowh, 27 H'pl* ytiarM lu* alno Hiiflorad from 

* ^ * ‘ ^ inaroaHjng dcafnoMH, and aH ho innintod 

..Mt TiTAii. hoaring ovorytliing that wan naid, 


FIELD, Hm WILLIAM 


W. m -w ^ f • p -W mw f W ■■m ' -W- K SIW^ -r -r- ^ -r- ■ - ^ 'V ^ TT W T ■» w ^ T>' *< •*1 T-rwTwn.n -v- - «. • , r .■ - - - - - jf 

Bahoh Fmnn m IUkbiiam {IBlSjHM)?) nroaoodlngH Imfora him UHually laHtod 
jndga, Imm alf Fialdtm, BiKifordihira, on kmgor timn hia impotuouH natura would 
2i Atig. IS IB, wai it%aond non of Thomaii havo permitted in more favoumbla oiroum- 
Flint Maid of that plisoa. Aftc^r aduoation atanoos. HIh hantinanfi of mannar oooa- 
at Burton grammar Haliool ho was artinlod Hiormlly hivolvod him in warm conttoveriy 
to MiiHHfH/lVmdh liarUiu <feHrnah%H(dicito^ witli nouiiHcd, but \w Mhowwl no aubaa- 
of Factor, luH arti(dcH ladng Hul>H{Hpn»nily qneni. rcHcntinont, 

tramdcrnHi to McHMrn, Ficrt? ^ Holton 1 Fiidd had Ioh nhart^ in thc^ trial of 

of LifUKjhdM Inn. In IH4B ho htu'anu* a iniporlant liiigaihiiu I hultHUiliHi itt favour 
mnmbor of tho firm of 'rfiompHon, Dohon- of tln^ jdalnlifT iii tho flrnt hiHtftnao tha 

tf..O li' f 1 MIJ 44 44«i)j»*A i ftf a J I k I l1[ A I 


ham ^ Fitikl, Haltorfi’ Ifall (Joiirt, E,0. romarkahk* naan of Doldm v* tlm Grind 
Having antorod an a Ntndant at tho Middli^ Junatlon Watarworkn Co., and hia judgmant 


I’anipla on lH Nov* IB43, and trannlarrad wan lililmatoly aonflrmad try tha Houmo' of 
If on 17 »lan. IH4Ci to tha lunar Tampla, Ijorda, whioh tlaaidiKl that houw^H warn to ba 


woMtarn airauit. 


It A 1, 


noon axohi 
Ha w«J qu 


mod m a H|Miaial picwlar from ratad ftir watar on tha raHd not tha groHi 
IBIK), and In tha lattar yaar wai vidiioj tha HuoooHHful litigimt wnduattm his 
tha haft Ha llmt trivalliHi tha oima panmnilly againat a graat army of 
edrauit* whara ha anJoy«i tha irntfesHional tolant (Hoy» ISBBh Tha groat 
;> of Johii Duka (aftorwardi Lr)rd) Ikianiing cmao of Sharpa n* Wakodold wan 
a[q.VtBii|qd»lj, liuimmiu^oliangcK^ ako onginally trkxi by Fioldt And in 

10 Midland oiroult# Hawu^qulokly Dalton a# Angim, wldah daeidai tha right 
d m a ioiind and painstaking of tho owrior <d land tcj tho * ktoral iupport * 
adobtalmxl a largo jimiof praotioci, of hk noigiilmurk, land, tha |ud.gm©nt of' 

tha kind known m oomiiiorolaL tlu^ Hrnmt? of Lirdn wan in aooordanoo with 

11 |ni|ilk at tha bar 'waw Sir Jamo» FioltrH anHwora to-tlva qin^Mtlonn whioh tho 
I itophon [q* wd* aftorwank paom had milnnittt^ to to 

tgua on tho bonoli* Irv February In IBB6 Fiold. rotircid from to bimoh* 
wm a.mMymUd' B ouear6ii omnmn, : taking loavo of tho proftSHlon, In. to'Ohitf 


vd* , 


u'm ooinmu, 


lamo yoar wai olootod ju«t.lo4's’i ©ourt. Eo wm 

^ . u. ^ alb W M #-«. A l 4 it 


' and 


od loador 


oounoll, and on 10 April wai oraa 
by tho titla of Baron Mold of Bak 
itaiwn, Middloaox* .During to 
vaari ho nat fairly often In the 




to matolty in 





I yrrtim ivrrf^ juMiiirii j mr f*mp9f'r, |*|i, nm ipi, | 

itfstf till ilirrr ? On lii» rrinm i** Vln\ 
m Inirlr'ii in a fnmily , in Hi 


itilji Fii’hl rtmrH»''il in j nw rln«n inf*nw'^ii In 


nr-'irti «■*,! 

Iin|«'=fliil 

Unifulr'fm 


tn'itt* 


i*H Om 


lSCi4 f/nilfill* cimightnr nf Jnhn, Hiniih# wini i lln nnn *4 ihn itmmk^r^ ul 

died on 24 Mny 181^1 wilfiout iwnn. ? l*f^lrr'iil|nn |,r#i.^ni\ urnl f«»r ^ 

A Oiirbttttirts by *^|'*y* in { tintn miril itm ; bn 

* 1/nnity l:*Vif * ill ■ ^1*^* to ibn ^IV*|n|^i 

(wi 'ti*" fi* ■! n . i l'Viin|Wiin% Inrnml bn- Oin pmmniUit 

Tfin I tiiin**, 21 *l»n. oHI# i Mifni «l- ■' i.’ ' . ■ « a ..is. 

fchfi .irnrj WiiortUbn* ilM,il i«n’«iin#4i , i i %v\ i *s 

i il M \\ bmn in <lir* nnltiinj 

I Itn Pf*nU'*U-‘n <3*nfiii|||ii|iii : 

PINOH- HATTON, H AU«)I. iJf i l‘fT»ll«i’l'^ nf iv n lio I »s|j,|,!l,V' o*! V til I 

HENEACIE i |*i’riii.l b^innifiMn m n |ji'r<biiln !*» Hw t 

tiokn, ^born tit Kiwiwnfl i%rk* Krnt» nii ; nii.bln tlin iniiinm, Fmm'Ij 

23 Ang« liSIb Wi:m loiirib mm of Hriiri,n’ iMwilr-i.l by <i nmpn'py mJ |i|ii, 4"’ 

Wiilium Finoh* lint loll, bniib mrl **( in inly Ihwi oml Jyiy | 

Wirinhfcs fo. v, I, bv bin third %vdi\ \m niin nfifnir'f'rijiAti,i| Oi liir- mtitm 


ENEACIE 


Eihvnrd 
wui of V 


in I i 

it lio wi%M rt-'l 


I ikttm 

iliP lipia, 


tirn* Ptm'm'% 


remaining In tlio 


I'd «»! 


on m 

SUTO 


as ooloni 
New Guinea qui 
of some views 


or a 
in t 


tM 
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Mnnie 


FinlayHon* ih laanuffttjtiina* iiii that city, by 
Ills wthi Ch'orgiiia OainplK^ll, tlin dauglitcr 
of ail army HurgiH>n iti Tmlia. Hm oklor 
J)rothiii% TiiomaM Caiti|iht‘ll FinlayHoia wuh 
a diHtinguiHhtKl oongn^gaiitaial mininti^r* hrai 
at Dowaiag Place, Gambritlgo, and later 
at Hiwholnua Mancht^HPaNand wan bon, l),l). 
Cllangow (18I)1). JamoH reataviKi liiM early 
oduemtion at tlio High Bohool of Glangow, 
and in IBfifl enha’od tlia (»!d oolhigcj in 
High Htreet m an aria Htiidtmt. h"rom 
inhl to IH(I2 lie wfiH in bin fatbc^r^H bn.sb 
; blit in l8bM be began the Hludy 
<if medieino, and gratlimled M.l?. al- (ibna 
gow llidverrtity with liononrH on lb May 
18(17* with a tlieMH on ‘ vahat of 
qnantllativi^ ineihodH f»f inveHtigiilbai in 
medieine ami allied M<jien(?<*H ’ ; h(^ pro- 

otHHbHi M. I># In IHbib an<l on 18 A)»Hl 181H) 
waa made laan hlj. I), He wan admit tini 
a fellow (d the lioyal Kaenlty of l^hyaieianM 
and Hnrgimna of Gbwgow in 1871* and 
waH HtieeeHaively honorarv lifaarian (1877*^ 
HHtI), vlHilorf lkint). and pii^Hident ( UMKt ;*) 
of that liody. After ain-ving im htai«e 
Hiirgeon at thi» Cldltfren’a lloM|>ital, Man- 
(?htmt4ir, Im wm tmiiHtunt to Hir Wilimm 
1\irnmnt Hainlner [q, v, Bu pfib It] at tlio 
Glimgow lioyal Infirinary* an<l in 1 875 wa« 
eleeted jihyHh’ian to iln^ Went ern infirmary 


Child r(»n^ (1881)) }n) contributod an articlo 
im * DiagnoBia/ 

Finlayaotn who wan tnnnarriod, died 
ily from apopb^xy on 1) Oct. 1906 at 
hia w^Hidencso, 2 Woodside Platso, Glaagow ; 
\m romaiiiB were oromated at tlin WcBtern 
Nacropolin, A Inmt by McCillivray belongB 
to Ids Biator. Hin iiiondB endowed tlic 
FinlayBon Memorial Ltseturo (on a subjeot 
ooniKasted wiHi medioine, |>reierably its 
IuBtory)at the Boyal b'atmity of Physicians 
and BnrgeonH of (IhiHgow; the first^b^etiiro 
was <bdivn‘i’('d on 28 lAd). 11)08 hy Dr, 
Norman Moore on tlu' * Bchola Balernitana.* 


pJlaHainv fleiirn, 1006, Ixvi. JUtO -7 

(wilb pm'tj’aii); Bi'if, Med. ilourri. 11)06, il, 
lne>7 ; information from Sir Ifeetor (jaiueron, 

IL D. Ih 


FINNIE, dOllN (1829 1907), landHcapo 
nainti'r and engraver, non of .lohn Finme, 
itraHj^foniuhn*, hy hin wife Cln'iniian MeliKloe, 
wm hern at AiK'rdtam, wla*re he waa bajdiHetl 
in the parmh clnirch oti 4 May 1829. After 
nerving a|qirt^niic(^Blups to a hoUHtepaitiler 
at Kdinbiirgli and a japanner at Wolver'* 
luMn|)hm ho t»htain«l employment with 
William Wales, a ghais-paintcr at Nowcastlo, 
where he rcatiained fivts years, attending the 
sehool of dcMign nndm* William Boll Bcott 


Cbmgow, where It** wan a reesigniHed feaeher j (q. v. |. In 1852 lamvent to London, wliorelie 
nntil hm deatli, ib^ wbh pfiysieian 1 nltidieil and latight ht the Central Bediool of 

(1882 98) anti later eonHulting pliy aeiaii Deagti al Marlbtaougli Houho till, in 1855, 
if* the Hfiyal lltispita! btr Sjek Chihlren, he heeame mawU*r of (lu^ Btthool t»f Art, 
Cilaagiiw, anti b»r many years wan rntHheal i thtai tadh^l the Metihanies’ Institiitloni at 
lulviaer to the Htniiihdi Amieable inanranei^ | IJver|«M*l. In tliis ponhion he ctiniitiued 
CJompiiny* He set a high wtantiai'd of ^ fortyaaie years amt siJi jminlha, retiring 
professional efimlnet amt learning, ami harl j at ChriHimaB 1890, He in thwiribed as 
a large inid lmfM»rtiust praetie?i In mid ' the dominating pi*rHonahty hi Hte art lifcs 
Chmgow* i ef Liver|iool during that perioib ^ Ho 

son was a prolltlc! writm* on all tamn to wtutd bi tlus Liverpool 

I 4r«*i i V'ti-it k'1l> I * iltfJ* I J ilf ItlvVf i til I Inn,! o o 


which ai 



anfMafta of mialieima ineluding diiaaiiM^a of ’ exhihitions In 185b, laxatme an nasoeiato 
Ho wrote 150 pa|mra, bO of in 1861* a full inmnher and truHtee in 1865, 
arnai hi Hie * Claiigow Mialloal arul waa preshbaii of the aaiwlmny in 
Ho was eH|Ma4ii)ly IriU^rtwltal in M 887 ”■"8, He wim also presidmit o 

of imHilelne, ami gave a immla^r Artista* Cluli and of the Liver Skt 
at Chmgow under tlio titla of Club, He joimal the lioyal Cambrian 
eiil [hjimawt rations on Hip|ao i Aemiemy in 1894 and lietuMue ita irt*aaurer 
Cero|ihihia, and FraHO ' in 1897. lits earlient ebbiing, the *i4eml (if 
tln^ mibstarico of whieh i WindernK^re,' dates from 1,H6L After noma 
;l to * danus,* an international I (srrly ex{Muimettta In etehing and 
Hs most iiiqiortant works i Firmit^ miopUsl inessj^otlnt im 
wijwj L"'* Cilnieal Manual for the Examina- i protatss In 1886. Thougli 
tioii of Medlcml Cjaai^a,’ 1878; 2rd «HliL ^ plelures at the Hoyai Acmlmny from 
ISil. 2. ‘ Aeeoiint of tlio Life and Works | onwards, and also at the British Iriititutbn 
of Bfalitar Peter laiwe, tfu^ Founder of the i and in Buflolk HtrtHst* ho w 
Faoulty of Fhysleians and Burgeons of 




* An Aeeount of the 

, Autlior 


in i^imton hy Ids origiiml ^ inossxotint 
tmgravinga «.if faiulsoai'ia, exhibiUai at 
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FITOH, Bih JOSHUA OTHLlNa (1824- 
1003), inHptrdior tif «c'hrK>lH find odiu'ational 


writer, born in Boutluvark on 13 Fob, 1824, 


was 



BoinarwDtf 


Hon in a tfuniiy ai hix hoiih 
ii’B of TlioinaH Fitch, a olork in 
by hiH wife? Bfirah 4hiokor 
worn imtivcB of Cjol- 
{shoiiter, Tha oldest son* Thomas Hodges 
{1,822“*10O7)» iieeame a lioman eatholia and 
evc?ntualiy was atiaehed to tlio Marist 
( fhnreh, Notre Batno do BVanee, in Iteioe^Hter 
Hqnaw, l/HKhni. 41i(^ third son, William 


ednofition in tlie great towns (M'anelieBtor, 
Birmingham, Live^rpof)!, and ILeedH), and 
from 1870 to 1877 was an assistant com- 
missioner of endowed schools, 

From 1877^ to 1883 Fitclv perform od 
ordinary oOloial dntk^H as inspector of 
Fast lambotlu In 1883 ho became chief 
inspector of schools for the aastcsrn division, 
ineindmg all the eastern counties from 
Lincoln to Essme, From 1885 to 1889 ho 
was inspector of elementary training 
(ndleges for w'omen in England and Wales, 


|ohn {1820-1002), was headmaster of the ! He was eoniimied in tins post till 1804, five 
BritiHli B<*hooh llitehim from 1H54 : years lieyond the nortmd ago of rotirement 


i’h'tmi a pricap! achtsil Jeshtia | from govcrnnuait- Hervice 
pawned to the Btirough ll<ani sehord, Bouth- | 0<*eaMiomi11y dotaflnal for special duties 
wark, where !m bewsame a faipil teacher in | in the later pt^riod of his fmhlic? H(^rvic 0 , he 
I83B and a full assistant in 1842, Ahont ! finqaimi in 1H8H, after a visit to AmeHea, 
two years latter fm wa« appointe?! liead» | a report tm American talucai.ion under 
master of the Kingsland liniul Hehrad, i the title ‘ NotcH f>n Anualean Bchools and 
Btndying Imrd in Ids Hjiare hours, i 3’rainiug Oollt^giw ^ ; in 1801 a memorandtarn 
graduated B.A. in tlae Univer* 1 on t he * Free Behool Bysiein in the United 

Bteic's, Uamula, France, 



Ik* ill 
sity id l^mrion, 


In 1852 priicemied M,A, 


In 1852, aftor trial work tliure In tlae 
irevious yemr, !m jolriiHl the staff of the 




fioatl IVainIng 
beeam© vlo 0 "prinoipat, and in 
to the prinel|misliip on the retirement of 
|)r, James Uornweli fip v. Bu|»pl. irj, He 
provtsl liimself a brilliant teadim’, espneialiy 
Htimulaiing his fmpils by his lectures on 
* MetlKsU ami l*y liis ent huMiaHm for lltera* 
turts, Thrmigfi life he hud Hirc’ss on the 
m to the t4aielier of literary 
After eon tribu ting to some of 
Otimweli’s eilueiitional treatises, he enterfsi 
Inbi tim fKilitleal arena witfi 






In 1802 hii 


Why Is a New CkKie 


in the 
aitioti section of 


Intorna t hmal E ?d J i hi ti on 



3 

of the 


urn ; 

In 1803 * luMt^rnctimiH to JLM. Inspactors, 
with Appendiin*s on I’hrift and Training 
of Fu{jil Teac?hersJ 

Flteh*i eduoaticmal aotlvltias passed far 
teyoitd hli offiola! work, Hi« aasoeiatfon 
with the University of Is>ndon was always 
close. From IBfIb to 1805 and from 1860 
to 1874 he was (^%*aminer in English 
Inngnam* and hisbuy. In 1875 he was 
appoinieti to tin* Hf'nate, and on his retire* 
merit in 1000 warn made a life fellow, 

Miieli of his energy w^as always devoted 
to the improvement of tha e 
women, He was an 


member ' of 




nrs power iii a 

If “ 

to 

the .0:?«eiiptli>ti of 
west, 

on the Yorks'idra 'clbiiict 
Me 


com* 



who helpod to 
for Women at 
became Ulrton 


an 


the North of 
lligher Eclneatlon of Women (foundetl in 
I86CI) and one of 
found in 1867 
Ifitaliln, wltich in 
Clollege, near 
aettvo juirt In 
Uirls* ruhlic Day Behool Clornpany in 
1874, and was foremost amtmg tlmse who 
Slum rest, in 1878, the new cliarter for tin 
University of l/omion wlifiMi ]>laced 'Wmman 

will'i men. In 




IBlMI he with Antliony John Mundella (n. v. 



rimoiig w. 



Hiding of 
. . y and alnstv cil 

other endowiai schools In 
of Yiirksl'ih'ti 
were inoit 


WOUK'Sll s 

was 

the iiroinoiion of womeri^s 
was eonsiilBul by T"' 
alsmt the constitution of 
Egltarii, and by 









witli till jjfwfit’rtl #»t 

thii t»f |*rrr**|it«3rM, nJirn’’ lii" 

tin'ittmiir i« till'? m\^\ ^4 

ncinefttion fUi«l Iti ll**’ 


f»;ir *h*^ rii’''tt!y 


f 

j l)i»^ liii|||j*’'l' r“*iiy«‘si!i«*ii r»| || m 

:. ill \h*' |p»t.»’*.;e,fnr«ri r»| i*N’‘fcls»iri, ii}< 

3 !in4 Filri'i; 

I I I !>*■* if. I«ip^"'¥i, Fsl^V 

I #11 *4 |is«j iiii*'’ i%ii4 1iV»»i|i f«il|i 

i rr*isi |j|?; fr l#.s l»| i-' t # | 4 n I , IC 4 ?»«" as i Ks| 

I llrl, y|», 'I, prr^^niri 


iijiii Itf* iy Imh| m 

* *"iy IViii’liiiiii * fyin% I'iliS Imh 2,|, 

Thy In'Mik Filrh'is' in 

EriKht'H*! iw ihi un prb-»M4 

V . i ^ i * 






! flHtil-' «sl iiiiiiiffii niiij 

■ |*liil*#^w9|*iiv m flir. F'liivr-fwili* 

': i4 |y|i*lin, Jit in |#ii^r'’f .Ifrynil Hi.,* 

| iul»iitS* '»*n 4 |Hr*l, '« '('iiA .®9f"»r''«ryi(| *4 

■ *.4 illi(|iii I" i ! ? t * f't afj I |«|, |j, iri'liif 

, H ri| I ‘»t| li flfpl *4 1% iltiS^liM'9., 

Hw l|ic*f , Alaiir’ |’*r isi'w «-«5, w a^ia i»t 

Hh:*i¥' % r4 lla|4|«”i i’'rtfli:^ Hllf, KiiiH'# 
■r<*yt 4 v. fM »4 < 511 ^ 1 ’ j «4 I ♦*.« si sls 4 snttii »||0 

j H!m3si’V fij ^■, ^l||9|J|, It I |||s| 

I »| '<11 |■il*’| , M''€'% w •;%,» |.if'» 4* ''li,*-* »| 4 i| *■ ||||^ 

; III F*(4lr--^*€'«^ i W If a.isi , liolu i I f^s Mllfl, 

■■; al iii'pir'f 'll, ,;V. ifc^4yi 

i ii«*i4ill3 lin riiii^tf’Hi i'liiiilv i\Atr-gr>^ |lNt|l4l||,* 

• ii t c< i % I 1 1 ,. »-i j p I 1^- 1' it i 1 1 i a I * 'i I 1 1 , , V,i III 1 117 1 

im #|jaat |ii |i|:illl|f^n|.l||||:!^ 

■ iiihI r» % |»r”i|irii"iit#| irsiw, imt hig li||i 

y fel In Fifitii 

I !#»ji4i*N#| hn ciii Inf 

I m ,a|li|«';|ir>, aiyl ftUiUul ^|lli 

j lihi lull lillln «il»i|jly |«if 

I Fm *»| % yrnttp li^TF Tin ^Hii -A 

I liyn i«i # UAh'i^nUii*, lirs mlirail ifin m*nni 4 tn 
I *4 liiiillii'*iiial|i‘,<s| |ili i‘m|* #1 l|n- i^,|iin 

J limit mmmmi y liip-hng ir.ir-iriirtt |»it ilm 

j Fhlh^jiiy i*f^ lll«bii|* iin win 


Eyfiiyyfn tn 

1 ht! 


I i n* 


Amolcl Miii tlmlr liifliiHiry t»n Fiigli.t»li 
Eiliimihm * lii thy * ihimi VAnmlitmA 
yild ill IfW'MI 111 * rrilh''rlri| 'hifj rjiyl 
Irt?tiiry« iiml In ' fvlin''.{iN»*inil 

AiiiiH ftmi MytlnHln/ UViifm mlh 
ylinnii yf Mtyly* vulninf',« 

Fitaii'iNi iifi thiil *4 a 

nn tliy «ii|y «*l r<*l»irjn 

timii m ivn iiilviii’iili* for fin’ 

tmiiiiniJE *4 Ihn ylinni'iiliiry tmrhvr, unti lor 
tlin morn iiy«|yiiiiiliy Iriilnlnn **f i*yi’'«-*inbiry 

Ti|y XhIjoiuiI Ifoniy UtMnfuaj^ Fiiion 
yiitn,bllH}Ni.| by Ih' Jolm |ir*oin Fa.|s..n 
fq, V* H] tniif lb. Hill, *4 

litiwning invyil itiiM’h Fi FII« 4 j‘# 

waounfc nf ^Tlm Clmiitmuiim liymtiiiii 

rf”*# . . 1 - i « a ft t I a ^ M . M . ^ 


Ctiitury ilitr lib it’ium fmin 
Amariim in ISli, 

Afksr hl« ryllnmiyfit frnm iliy buml Hf 

©diioutimi ,i,ri 1I4II4 Im ^lill iwiivn in 

public wiirki In 18115 fm ww % nnnnluy of 
a©|mrttii^iitiil enimnittitr^ nf Ihn liminl i»l 
dduoatlon nn ItiduMiriiil iiiitl iifi¥#| unii 
dockyard hcjIhhiIh, In l8flHdf Im ww yliair* 


I » lllliir III 




■m I « . 

# I ' ' » In 


fif'lHilMl iisn 


fclon Bijcifity. In Im hyljatii jn 
arganinaycm of a natwrsi ^iinlv irMliiiii 


Illja tjf EF 


Ilf lli^i |»tt im'4' 

if #4 miuml 









she died on I Apri 
A iMrtmifc of e 
A^ng was preseni 
rocognitioa o£ to 
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ntzvycrald 
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FitzGerald 


of tho (^lontronm^iH^t ic? Ihoory of rjuimtion 
fimt pui forvvaoi by Foib^HHor 'Clt^rk Maxwell 
[q, V. j. Ho Miip'goHtocl in iBH2 i-ho prinoijjla 
of this mi^thoii (sf isroilutjtion of ‘oleatrio 
waves* vvhieh HertK useil in 1887, anil ho 
contrihiiiotl noioli liimHi^lf to vmr knowlixlgo 
of thoir |>ropni iim* Ho took a loiuiing part in 
1 ho iliHOUMHion of olootrolysis, anil MupportiHi 
the view, Binco oonfirinoii, that *aatho<lo 
rays* am nimmm of ohxsiHfiod partioIoH. 
* lio piWBiw^ini t'Xtimoriliiiary Vi'rHatiiity, anti 


i’(qfrintt*d in Ck)llet!to(l \V^)rkH ; privafiO in- 
fonnatioii from MiHH i<'itz(Joi'alib Ihmf. If, T. 
'I’roulon, and Prof. W, hk Thrift./] O, H. L, 

FI TZ GEE ALB. Bm THOMAS 
NAUliTEM (1888 -I DPS), tjurgeorn born on 
1 Ang. 1888 at Tiillamore, Ireland, was 
non of Jolni Fil//Xk?rald of tho Indian 
civil Borvioa After attending Ht. Mar/s 
Collogix 'KtngnUm, he roociveti liis pro- 
fewHional edncMition at Mcreers* Hospital 
in Dublin, Iseeaino L/IL(HS* Ireland in 1857, 


in the disqa^Hi Hulnt'ofH was inooi at iionio ! 
than ill (he I ri vial, throwing out IntninouB i iwid obtained a commi«Hion in the Anny 
BtiggwfioriH ‘will] H|jlonili(l prodigality and i HtalT, A sudden attack of illness 

rtqoieing if they were al>Horbod anil uVilistal i oldigeil liifst toahanihni his courHe aiNetley, 
by otheiu’ Ail bin writings ehmlly com ' voyagiGo AviHinUia in Bcard^^ 

iribiilioiw in tlu* poriorliealH of scientifte ; Arriviisg at Melbourne in July 

niH'ieties have Ijemt eolleoted by Hir ,loHef»h ! innnisbately iippoiiited hoUHis 

Lirnmr and issued by tlie Dublin IbiiverHitv Ihe Melboiirue llospitah and 

ITess as *'P!ie Heienidie Writings of the hUe two years, after which lie 

Gisirge Fraueirt Mt/.Gerald ' (Hld2). liegan to praeiise privatidy as a surgeon in 

Pity, Gerald was elected F.H.H, Isindou in l-«t>twdale Hiroel. In 18(10 he w^as ajipolnted 
1888, and in 1800 was awarded a joyal medal f*>MHttrgeon to the hosiat ab to whieli he was 
by the Kocietv for Ids investigations in rdisdcsiiMamHuliingHtugeonanhiBrcsigna- 
theoretieal physhis, In HH)0 hi* was made an was also conimlting 

hmmmty fellow of llie Eoyal BiKdetv of ^ ««rgeon In t he Quism Vietoriii, SI. Vincent 


hkiininirgh. He acted as honorary sissnitary 
of tiiC Royal Dublin 


and Austin Irospitals. He exaelletl In the 
o|)cmtivc part of his profession, and wrote 


injlUin Hocicty from 1881 to I pjo t m nm pruression, ana wrom 

n*gistrar of Dtddin University | journals on oleft palate, 

Ktdteol of Kngineering from 1880. He was i fractured patella, ohil) foot, drilling in bona 
pr<*Hidcnt of the matliematieal and |ihysieai 1 fonnatjons, and like surgical tepies. Wlien 
Hcclion id tie* Hritidi AsH^wimirm at 'fiath »»eihcal school was stiuted at Mel 


m mm, prcHid.mt of the IdiVHiml Hoctety i ^^t>‘«rn(‘ hi^ jneved himself as good a teacher 
of Ismdon in l8tJ2 II, and I'lmirmati of the I 1*^* surgeon. In 1HH4 lie reviHited 

‘1 S .... . 1 . . .1 .....§ 4 * 4 ( 


Dulilin !*«?al sisUiim of the I nstitui inn of 
Elfsitrliml Hnghusns on its foundation in 
18181. For many years he was «*Haminef in 
physios in the Iluiversity nf London, and 
lie took a prominent fair! In the ishicatiomii 
lUlaim of Indand, mo ving on tbi' lawods of 
national, of nitermisliabq and of tnehnjeal 
fslucallon for Irsdanii In iHlucaitona! 
‘m *»idf*sallslifsl ninirogrtwiveneiis 



d illial at 7 Ely 
on n Fell, IlIdP 



I, Dtiblin, 
mrled at Mmini 

nvitt iIcllctL 
sons 

I I is willow was awardml 
in I mm. A 
by iJohn 


to Ilk brother Man ri«i/ 
the engmvisl noriraii 
ate of the * Ciiilcastml 
school of 


,ii»l I Nature, 7 Miirch 

4 * 


Ireland, and after examination became 
f’*,R,G,S. Ireland. He wa« kniglited in 
I8h7 on th(» ommsion of the diamond 
jiil»l!isi of Qmsm Victoria, He was presi- 
dent of Lie Medical Bociety of Victeda 



in 188^ 
etdonlal Mtslical 
lie went to 


Burgtsni te tlituinperialforeiiH then 
in tho Iter war, 'and. lor his He.rviccs wtis 
mmlo CUI. 



^ pu blisluHl in the ‘Inter- 
Journal of 'Australasia* 


acKiaunt of liii 


( I Itecs, IIMM)} an inb> 
ex|Mwiences in Bouth Africa, in which tha 
work of the Royal Army 51cdlcal 
and the nursing stall 
en B #uly I 
ana .t,H»twas^,n 
on a voyagi 

was imriml in tha Mtibourna 


aanietery,. 
tiaugiihsr of 
Tiismania, ami by 
luui iMsun 






» 'I 1 

FitzGiPL 


iiIiIh 


SfITMIBBON. OKRAt.I> hlv' Kiiig'x <.n.| liKtf ymr »«.» tiwuln 

lonl iugUco of oppat in lit land, lami in j a privy .4 JMwmI FiiWiii,l«in‘ii 

three childnjnVwo *'»« «“• » •lattuliti'r) »( ! nim ywrn, m(m* hijfJdy a(»iinj,*i(i.)»r»l. Many 

CterdidFIWJibiKtn. Kii, inaali’rini’hMiwr.v ;<4 iiiB jmltfnnn!* mjth fi'vtr w«i J,y j||0 

and a leading iMiibc’r cif iliti Irhh bar,' by i Unum^ in rviny 

'hiB wite (latigbii^r «f dtiini j Imin the? i4 |||^ 

cif 'Mtot, HIb ymifigi^r lirntbrr, Ihmry ' mi-n v-imrl hifl by ib^ 

(d. 2^1 F«ib, Wiirfi at «n'm In t\ 

ol, tbfi litjyal id Siirgr-«»n^ in 'Irf’biiiib . wlirrf* b^ni im-nm 'nHfiiirfl #in 

(b^mld lif’oarini nliiiwif id uplinlnr in ttil-H al . alruinbibnit Fit.?*nblw*rMilfffw| 

Ibdilin* wIht^ hn l.nnidy tb^ b:».fii ri/Miiii'vfb'if i*| Irrlmnb fbt? 

■(IbfiiigtdBl.ntI ldntM*if in lnw, . mmlpf r 4 im 4 in n liiiiinr 

orabirVi aiul Engiinb ll»i 'wm idbrt lr.-ni iiiafn-'f-*, ftinj titi. 

madn n0n* LLib in Tfib ■ tn^b by ib«^ l».'*nbs, iliil®biiry, 

19W*7* Bti|i|tb), fin wiiB ftlwnyB dwply U'iii»#-»in ^iitsl |l«,fpy 

clnTOtud l<> Trinity ikdlngn, in nidtdt ■. llaiMb |i, .jlTd ; 2 Irt^ 

Haiti Ini owikI nvrry thing tind at ii. tH 7 h 

Btirvion bn cwin«ianlly till ifnaib bif* j rd^tidil^in « inr^niimr nl ijip 

fyid liHl««lry* | Kngb»b A«ltisi4ir4 ftiii 

'l^lxOibkin Will* t^idiwl In fhn Iridi Imr | nfi 12 dtni. Iha'T, br* wm In IVinity 

in Hilary ^rnrin, IHIII'b wHIi luiwarti j 1*pnn, Iwib Ifi%iir4 i,» ibf^ |.irfip|i 

aftorw^attk Pirti Ai*bbitirnn, Tbp Iwm w^rt? | tin HI Aiwil itBit, j|s» iiimk « |»rify 
cif tliniitym'iiiin, anti Ibny ^y!?#pi|nnnlly t.f»*iii 1 i?*iiinpdbir «4 Kngbisul in iiagi, 
itig^tiinr tilt Uiti aarnn llm varitnw ^W\m | Fiiit'libksii mm n nwii *4 isi#,ny aril filling 
wbkh bmiight ibnm t<* ibn l«'"’iinb. Fiit^ | *nii#i4iln bi# |3r*4b-^ii#ii. ||fi i|i*| iniwli 

Oibkin ww m«in tbn b^iwbng jnniur, kilb j b«r rfflnmlkin in Irtd<iii«b l|p 
on hi« vmniit {I bn Mnii»l*’r| snni in i.bibiiti, I W'iib ami .||jiiKbil|ds 

Ho itdinM’ii «ilk in IHHH,,, wlipn «4|prti!i it by 'i *'11111 •ni Ibp m$$ntnkmhm «|»|«4iiliNi| In 
Bnwibjr, loni oha»ionliMr, but iiiw|*ii^| tbn j lain t*» Iiiijtiif«i knh* iltrs nmhum mul 
promoUon frt,*m Lord IJbiwn^dbir ci' Hagan, ■ managotiiPiH *4 ilip m4%mih nf 

Mi wail OiiM#d. * wiildn Ihii biyr * Iti Tfiniiy Ir^mnl i%4nm-nn H, FitnarniM., . 

T«ft, 'I87S* : Bt^lbbon « asnlor ptmUm^ \ fl ji|*. Th, iu ; MAmdt 

wm law, aM hnl«d ih« Mwriitor oirtnill i/i*; 

nniil .Mi f^tliromiiil frt.i,iii, olfotili iin Imsib Tim lUii^ni Imi iii tJip niofi* 

bt^mlng & law o^loor, K^on ilmn Iw iiiiiii.iriai*t *^»itinn 0 t*i*»n ' on wiiipailiaial 
WM t&kon * Bpoolal * iti linimrtani pm«m mumwiinmlM In lipkial*' «i| wbl«li .FItii*' 

ililtaugbonli ibi ociiiitliy, Aiiioftg Hip wm nlwlriiittii lt«iin t«i 1-1^7, 

Ifi wbiob h® proV'ml nia ofiilnonop m an Iftirlitg it# PiklPiirc* ilipy iminml ,i^4iPifii» 
w«i llmt of 0*IC»fa n. Ci^inaii ' tImliiiM wllb ililtl twiumrM mhd.iw 


a |i| 


* ' « i| 

rtiin 


H t*i 


p I i#if«nr€* 

Ii 1*1 


jury 



ilif} : aial 

on I MdiPftiPi wm 












■“*1 * 
"I 


» 

I 




T I 


ly 


^IrrlniKi, nrid |>ul>iyirti a volume oC by tba Ortbn* io tlio Hohool and to 
A*i:l.<.ir(‘HHni4 ^ df-’liv<Tr’fl In that ('iHlon. On 'Kit'/iOilihnn n*Hja''cMvc[v^ A, full- 

^ ^ ^ 'K^'^ li '* **“ t t.-jL ir H'A 4 < »<4 Jl-'t If .m-.^. liUiA. U.. 11 . £ jl JLU ^ ^ JmU d..^. ^^ !!.... .1 < ... il 1 . u ^ r. ii 1 ^' ^ ^ '¥" T' 

lit itusinory 



Mifis llarriBon for 


OlbtKin Mi'inorial 
iohoni, anil llai * Fib/iOliibori annuity. 

?tiv« in till 


Wfia aiw" 

Olitjmb of Jri'liincb 
on t'hn 1 

IHiblin* arai proving hi 


bnd hrnn foimrkitl port raii waa pain inti 
dilblHiri Miimorial tha Univornity (i!ub* Duldin. A portrait in 
thn * Fitai* jutiitiial rohtm for i lia hanquating hall of tlia 
It... Kirig'a Inni^, by William Orpn, E.A., wiui 

HiiliHoribtai for liy tha banmt and bar of 
of iita I rnlantl A marbles ntatua by A. Braoa Joy 
I for many yaaro ia io bo plao«l in Hi, Pairiok’a Oathodrab 
pititinago for (Privato infornmiion ; Wirwton B. Ohurcjhilh 
indobatoiiitlio Eantiolph Chiiraiillh IPCHh Anmml 



lln wm abantmllor of many liiqHirt of iho Ma«oitIv Fomalo Orphan School 
.Hititawn tHnni>< ant! lay diocomoi noinbialt»r of Ireland for 


ftir ibtMmlnli<aa*ai» tJ ibiblirn llowaa ono of ilio (Jrand f*i»<lgo of Froo anti Accepfcad 


of ibo ohiof 
oont.rdiiilor 



a gonoroiw MawinHiJ Inland for IPtHl ; I'IiouPh Directory 
Fuiub' liv HW l 'riio Irinh UtqioriHt C’onimon Laws 

. r ... 


at lif-untiialiiiii in llm itivwt- l■■•lllit,v s 'J1m liwh I.itw 



cihiinili tMi<l thn jHiVurty Of l{«MK>ft« : Anwal(‘am'H(iintli w.mN)(ICnglttnd^^ 


ilia wm mippiianontotl 


Fnilowt’d StliOflH {Inlantl) 
Ibtval (JomnviHHiorn 


Etiacational 


rnrnnm hinm i%i mrniK Flit^ 77 o u'li TT 

(libkai 1....K ••ntrr(a,i«l at (.hn« n.w V;vi.lmu=0 !,ul.li«lio<l in 188« 

iiimi of all kiiitk of riist on- ,|,j 

lator y.<aw iii« n-Kttkr vWtora Ort. ilHMKl D. F. 

Jmirgo Habnoii bi* v, Hii|ipl. II ) 
prov<.»at of Trinity. Motwignor Mtdltty 
Jobn (Vkanint) Mofloy. Mr. Arilnir Balfour, j 
l^iitiis lit JaTlit and WidMloy. But I " 

Intimato friond among Engtlih politi 


me 


FI.EAy, FliFDEHIClK OARD 

f sniM^armi'n ^olmlarf 


at 


waa Ijoni Eandolph Oliurohin, wliomi 



Doptfortl BmiMlway on 5 Ho^ , 

I%ay, Hnon^mpor, by 


fuscpialfitanoa bo fln*t 


at IJublin famlllm. Of aoven ahildran, tbraa— two sons 


Oantlo In IK7fl. wlmn Uml Eamlolpha and ii danglib^r akmo livml to nmtuiity 
fathiir, ihoduko of MarllKmmgb, wm lorib FrtMloriek. iwcording ki family inulitlon 


IknitimMiL Hnbw'rpionily tiny conHtatilly waa irblo to mm\ at twenty months old, 
oorrosiKmdwl on frank arnl oonfldi^iitial Fnkwing, in IHBL King’s Ibllogo nahoob 
FBsaCBblMin wrote to l/mlHaiuk whnrn FrtKioHn llarrkon vviyi emo of bk 
' iuicat|dm:ieo of ibo ehanuidlor- muimiyilonii, im roso to Im 


ilm 
aliip 

a finiferonoo for Ociaoben 



ifii 

mfithamatios. In™’ Out. 
liCKl, I Trinity (kllogo, i)i 


iiim in order to provide him 

i of Bt, Fkdari at i with a bruno in tbn kiwri. In hli 



four diitinotkin of f 


gonar 
honour. 1 datoad 


the OickJrd 






MwlgTO 


seconci miyiU'i* *>* t * 

divkicmat Kins IMward aHfluxil 


grammar Hc'hooi from ISIIB t«> IH1'2, nnd 
a like pimt at8kipU»n grammar wliHiil Cr<»m 
1B72 to IHiCi* wlu‘n ho jilHUaltnaal fho 


wim miynly 
Bcianot^ ho 'Wiw an 


trtfort'wlin 


l\awjhing,’ whioh ha |)«hlialnai in IH7 1 1 atal 
them ia iiigonnity in hin ‘ hlloimmN of 
English Cirammar: Enlationa of Won la f«i 
SantnimoH (W<»rtl linilding)' (IHHIh *2 parla), 
ami ‘ Ijoginai Englinh (Iranimar’ (iHHIh 
Floay iHHUwh whih* a aohoolinaaior, ‘ Tfjo 
itook of lioVi'lathm’ (IHIW), aroliia?tiim of 
orthodox »rnnona» Hut hm imiojamifont 
anti Hfa^uiativn hahit of mind griidmillv 
alkmatad him from thnC'hnrnh of hhtglatnh 
and on 7 Folmtmry IHH4 fjo n’litutuiMhi^i 
hin ordorH, llo had MHaitHl ?«ymj»atia*firiilly 
(lomto’w pfiiloatjphy \^iihoitt afHM>|ifing 
tha Poaitivint mlisiom ‘ 


Nov. im, 


ot morn 




mm 

m 

a h 

ligU 

'fm 

Ln'W 

M 

M 

to 

liter 

he 

and 

had 

i 

IR 

the 

Tf 


and (kilonr 5 Ihoir 

1 ccmvnrtibio,^ 


iwmity yoara lo fho l'•ln^^dali^Ul of 
■M|«’firoan anii Eii*/4da:’ihii.ii ilramro lio wii' 
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Besides the works cited Fleay publmhed 
* Almond BlosBoms^V verse, in 1857; trans- 
lations of * Breton Ballads* (1870), and 
the * Poetry of Oatnllns * and * Vigil of 
Yanns* (1874) ; *A Guide to Chancer 
and Bpeniar* (Glasgow, 1877, in ‘Collins’s 
School and Oolleg© Olassios’); and ‘The 
Land of Shakespear© dlnstratM’ (1889). 



by Fleay, ISBS^TO (privately printed) ; Athcn- 
lanm, March 1909 (by Dr. A. W. Ward); 
Frederic Harrison’s Atitohiographical Memoirs, 
“ S. L. 


FLEMING, GEOEGE (1888^4901), 
veterinary surgcKm, bom at Glasgow on 
i 1833, wtxs son of a working 
-smith there. Early in Ufa he was 
»y hifi father to Manohastar, where 
both were employed in the farrier’s shoj) 
of a veterinary surgeon. He subsemiently 
entered the immoe of a well-known 
veterinary surgeon of Manchester, John 
Ijfewson, who sent him to Dick’s Collage 
in Edinburgh. He took several medals and 
piia^es, and in 1855 obtained the oerMflioate 
of the l^hland and Agricmltural Soc^y of 



vetedna^ diploma. At the ^ of that 
year ha entered the amy veterinary 
service, and HcrvtHl in the Crimea until tlie 
tenninatlon of tlu? war. In 1890 he 
volimteartid for the expedition to Nortfi 
China, and was present at the capture of 
tho Taku Forts and the surrender of Pokln, 
recselving for his servlocs a medal with two 
©laip. Whilst 111 China he undertook an 
©xpMtion beyond the Great Wall, which 
ho dwodbed in * Travels on Horseback 
In Manchu Tartary ’ (ISS5). In 1866 he 


jy 

Ifi 


anny in Syria 



t. On Ms 




inapOQtIng veterinary iumeon at 

JW.IML * Itt A jfX jc Vi? ^ 

In ISSB pdnd 
amy. In 1 

ht wm made O.B. smd in 

from t^e army. 

Weaning lieoame a vioe-presldent of the 
Ro^ Cbikge of Vetefrlm^ Burgeons to 
asigimr after his admliwion, imd a 
mmnb^ of ooundl in 18^. Hewasdeoted 
I«re«ident In 1880, when th® agitation lor 
an act d! padlam^t to mtrlot the tide 
of veteeteary mimotk to 
holders of the oou^ had 
and by Ms ®n®^ imd 
mainly instrumental In 
parliammt 
V03U wvxn.*Hin?, 



Surgeons Act, 1881, wliioh imposed a 
penalty upon unqualified persons who took 
or UBOT the title of veterinary surgeon. 
The misuse of the title had become a 
pubUo soandaL Fleming was in gratitude 
re-elected president for three years fn succes- 
sion (1881-4), and again in 1886-7. His 
portrait (fuH-langth) was painted by B, 
Hudson, and presented to the college by 
subscription on 7 May 1888, ^as a token,’ 
according to the inscription at the foot, ‘ of 
sincere esteem and gratitude.’ 

He received in 1883 the honorary 
degree of LL.l). from the University 
of Glasgow, He died on 13 April 1901 
at Higher I^ugh, Combe Martin, North 
Devon, his rasidenoo in later life. He 
was three time*# married; (1) to Alice, 
daughter of J. Feaka o! Atheratonem 1863; 
(2) to Busan, daughter of W. Bolomon of 
Upchurch, Kent, In 1878 j (S) to Anna, 
daughter of (jolonel E. D. Pannefather of 
Kilbraoken, co. Mtrim, who survived him 
and afterwards remarried. 

Fleming was a voluminous writer, oon- 
Mbuting largely to professional journals 
and to M©ml reviews. He translated 
from the jbenoh Qhauveau’s ‘ (X^mparaMv© 
Anatomy of the DomesHoated inimak * 
(1878; 2nd edit. 1891), and from the 
German Neumann’s * Farasiten and Parasi- 
tical Diieas(*ss of the Domimticated Animals ’ 
(1892 ; 2nd edit, 1965). His "separately 
ubikhed works include; 1, ‘ Yivkootion; 
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^ f VfcVa, 

s their History 

vmtion,’ voL i 1871 1 voL ii 
* F^tical Horse-Bhodngi* 

5. ‘Eabks and 
1872, 6. * A Manual of Yeterin'arj 

A Ia£ai.. art ' jA Jtti. ^ ^ „ 


' A Text Book of 
18781 2n<i edit. 1896. 8. ‘ 
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by ‘Bpy" appear^ in ‘Vanity 


oharm and graoe of 


mad© him popular, but h© was 
neither a student nor a tliinkor. 'The 
Stolen Sermon, or Canon Flemii^’s Th^t/ 

“in 1887 (embodying an 
"in the * Weekly Churehman,’ 6 May), 
that one of two sermons by Flem- 

and the 

< n 



a sermon by Br. Talmage 
(* Fifty Sermons/ 2nd aeries, 2nd (^dit. 1876, 
pp. 312' -21). Fleming explained in a pub- 
lished letter tliat he Iwsd inadvt^rtently 
transferred Dr. Taimaga’s scwmon from his 
oommon-plaee book* Apart from some 

sermons, ehiahy for special 

a useful 


manual on ‘The Art of Reading and 
Bp©aking * (1806) and * Our Gracious 

S uam Alexandra ’ (1001) for the Eaiigioug 



Ecoorfii 4 


M. Finlaysoii, Life of Oanon 
10001 The Tim^, % B©pt. 1008 j 


Guardian, 2 and 0 iBcpL 


I Orocklord, Olericid l^ctory, 10O8i 



PLBTOSBR, JAMBS 

naturalist, bom at Ash©, near Wrotham, 
Kent, England, on 28 March 1852, was 


SO' 


srm of Joseph Fliteroft Fleti^har 
by his wife Mary Ann HaywaixL The 
efd^t ion, Fiitoroft Fhsteher, wm an artist 


who 



five pioturei at the 
1 882*6), dying at th© age of thirty- 


tier was 
» and 

North Amerloa 




inlS7L In 1874 
to Canada and 



Fletcher was a voluminous writer* 
To the * Transaotione ’ of the Ottawa Field 
Naturalists’ Club ho contributed a * Flora 
Ottawaansis/ and with George H* Clark 
he published ‘ Farm Woods of Oana^ * 
(1900)* Valuable papers on injurious imeots 
and on the diurnal appeared at 

intervals* Seventeen species of butterflies 
bear his name* He died at Montreal on 
S Nov. 1908, and is buried in Beeohwood 
cemetery, Ottawa. 

He married in 1879 Eleanor Gertrude, 
eldest daughter of Colling wood Sohreiber, 
O.M.G., Ottawa, by whom h© Ixad two 
daugliiorH, 

The Ottawa b^ield Naturalists’ Club 
eroctiKl in his memory a drinking-fountain 
with brouKC medallion at thcs experimental 
farm, and liad a portrait painted by 
Franklyn Brownell, liClA*, which now 
hangs m the Ottawa public library* 


[Information supplied by F 
ter, Mrs. B* B. Lake j memorial notices "by 
the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club in The 
Ottawa Naturalist, vol xxiL No, 

>] 


f Ij ^ 
*1* 


pMo- 

theolo|^n, bom nemr BnmWea 
on 14 March 1888, was the son of Robert 
Mint, at that time a fann overseer, by hk 
wife (born Johnston), His first school was 
at Moffat* In 1852 he entered Glasgow 
University, where lie distinguisluKl himseif 
(without graduating) in arts and divinity. 
Having been employed as a lay mkaionary 
by the * Elders’ Assooiation’ of GlMgowi 


for a short 


acted as sMistant to 




Barony Church, Qlaagow. He was minktor 



Joyed in the Mbrary 
I July 1887. Fletcher, 
ira wa« dovotod to the study 

ry, was then 


Dominion 

mmtid farms. Binoa 1884 he ha 
m Dominion entomologist in the 
.mmt of i^eultura Elected a fcdlow ol 
iodety on 8 June 1886 and 
Entomological Bodeiy of Amerioa 
and otw sdentlflo sooieties, he was one 
of the fotmdem of the Ottawa 
imsti’* Qnb, At hk death he was 


of toe ^tofiftcJoi^oal Booiety of 
and honorary of the m>yal Sodiety 

of Canada. In 18W he reodved the 
honorary b| LL^D* from Qaeenk 




ocmntry psrkh, whioh gave Mm lekur© lor 
study, improvecl by visits to 
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L V*] in 1864 Mint wm 
fm in the moral 


oandldatos bdng Tf 
IMs oEMr he he 
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of EdMburgh 



y» of^ 

lem [q. v.| "hlli' 
one chair 
tint was appointed to a 


was Ikfod leottw ; in 18&9 he 
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a pioneer in the moTement for the syate- 
matio class teaching of plain needlework in 
English elementary schools, was inspector 
of needlework tinder the ^London soliool 
board, founder of the I^ondon Imtitution 
for Advancement of Plain Needlework, mid 
author of several text-books ujwn the sub- 
jeot. After education at Charterhouse from 
1865 until 1869, Moyer served for seven 
years in the Indian telegraph service, being 
stationed on the coast of the Persian GulC 
On receiving his long leave, in January 1876, 
ho started for tho unexplored interior of 
Baluoliiatam His jounitnm there uccupial 
Mm until * May 1877, and his obBervations 
snd surveys earned him a reputation as a 
bold and intelligent explorer. His results 
were published in * Unexplored Baluchistan * 
(1882% with illustrations and map. The 
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Nord-Etbai entro le Nil and la Mcr Rouge ’ 
(Cairo, 1893, 4to, with maps and ilTus- 
trationa), Eor services to the military 
authorities Floyer received the British 
modal ‘ Egypt, 1882,’ with clwp ‘ The Nile, 
1884-5,’ and the Khedive’s bron^;© star. 
Floyer, who was popular with Ms native 
employes, had a mastery of Arabic and 

f ossessed an ear for minut© differenor^a of 
ialoot, 

Floyer died at Cairo on 1 Deo. 1903. 
He married in 1887 Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the Eev. William Richards 
Watson, rector of Saltlloetby Bt* Peter’s, 
Lincoln shires by wliom he loft three sons. 

Floyer doscriljod Ms Egyptian explora- 
tions in *Th© Minos of tho NoAhem 
EtW* (* Trans. Boy. Asiatic Boo.’ Oct* 
1892); ‘Notes on tho Geology of the 
Northern Etbai ’ (‘Trans. Gotd. Boo.’ 1892, 
voL xlviii.) i ‘ Further Routes in tho Bantorn 
Desert of Egypt ’ (* Geogr. Journ/ May 
1893) ; and * Journeys in tlie Eastern Desert 
of Egypt ’ (‘ Proo. Roy. Geogr. Boo.’ 1884 
and 1887). To the ‘ Journal * of the ' Inetitut 
j%yptian’ for 1894-6 he contributed many 
paprs on anMquarian, botanical, and agrf- 
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jor, B April of Ms statues, which did much to extend 
004 j F. H, his reputation* 
c, 7th edit 1910, Ford was elected A.B.A, in 1888 and 
information.] E. A.in 1895, and became a corresponding 

member of th© Institute of France. His 
example had much to do with that awaken - 
i on 27 July ing of English soulpturo in the last 
{d* 1864) by quarter of the nineteenth century which 
had its initial impulse in the teaching 
of Dalou at Botath Kensington and 
was helped by Ford’s great personal 
poptilaiity* like most sculptors he was 


IfifJ 


proprietary 



eight, but, also like most aoulptors, 
ha orerworkod hiniBclf, and probably 
shortened his life by the energy with 
wMoh he set about not only his own work 
but that of other |)Dople. On the death of 
Harry Bates [q* v. BtippL I] he undertook 
to complete soma of that artist’s unfinished 


him to transfer 1 w 


were coming M thick and fast to hia own 
studio. About th© middle of 1900 he was 



I, NiW*, on 


a(i by John Macallan Bwan [q. v. 
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opponent in the chartist, Henry 

Vinoent [q. v.]. DecHning to stand again 
)£ for Plymouth, ho unsuccessfully contested 
d Barnstaple in 1862, the constituency being 


iPft'i 


Plymouth 
tTm mt for 




father s barony of Fortcscu©. On his 
father's death on 14 Bopt. 1861, ho succeeded 
to the earldom* 

Ebrington, who had advocated the repeal 
of the corn laws, was appoiiitcd a lord-in- 
waiting in the Russell govenimcnt ot 1846, 
tttul from 1847 to 1851 was stjcrctary to the 
poor law board. He \\‘as also a|>fK)intedi 
a inetiiber (unpaid) ai tlio Motropolitan 
Consolidated aunmissionotuSew«»rs in 1847, 
and was its chairman (unpaid) in 1849^1* 
He had no place in. ihfj Al>ercloen gover- 
mant, but taking great interest in the health 
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bcaidc'i iiil'^cribnig iitM’nilly ti> fii'Vht.w>lii Ihti of hi'pI ifi llii^ 

■and raligioim inniitutitins. ■ Fnrt.iM^nn, ^ mtm yi’ar b«« hk *m ikm 

wnu a ii'cKMi liiir»«'‘f.nan» tlii! bwl mini gwlngioal iurvry aiid Immm to 

wi'i'O liiibitnally |jitid in l/»iKliin ami thn Mifinw' i,4 aiicl 

mako'iiiM wa¥ to llm llmiiiis id. UmU mi ’ l?av«n mid m^rvimy ni 
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I At:rp 


f piii’jKwo {Truro, 1867), 

and in 187(S, with VVilliaiii (ialhjway, ho 
puhliuhcui a tnuiBlatiou from tim Ifrorioh 

5*!^””'”, im mining, 

ujuil Work w'fts a U'.'ti.book on 
^ iSUiii!) .Mining' (IH!)!; 7f,h oilit, 
rnviwd liy I>i„f. s. liorlmrl, Oox, 11)10), ami 
ha wroUi tlm tirtiolo on Mining in the flth 
.Hlition of flu. • Kncyoloprodia feitannioa.' 
}\u a tfixthook on 

''.Ving’ (HTO) and of 


Fcmkn‘'8 goiioalopfioa] works l)c?gaT!i with 
pcKligT'ocB of tho qiiJikor familioH of I'oster and 
Fomlor 2iia odit, 1S7I); of Wilson 

of liigli VVVay and K(‘n<lal (1871); and of 
Fox f)f Falinonili with tho UrokorB of 
liriolmin (1872)^ all oC which were printed 
prlvatcJy. ^ Tliertj follow(xi later pcdigraca 
of tiic fainilios of Fotwo, ‘llai’rin, and Back* 
houBo, tiB well M of EaikcB. 

In 1B73 ho projected his * PodigmoB of tho 


a"'. M ...... I v...u.„„, i.,MK.a.smro raimm*, appear 

I roce. (imuH of tlm l.wilogiual and other | that yi-ar, and it, wau followed by 

wtlOB J^J*d ni varitfiiH Mcicntitie \ volnnumol * YorkHlnhnrl'hMnilicB ’ (1874) 

twill 1 ... ..i?£ t * ^ 1 ,- ^ ^ ' 


Connty FamilicB of Friglaml.’ The first 
voluiTus * LanenuHhire FamilieB,’ appeared in 
liat year, and it was followed by tlirae 


* * ■ 

KBumtiim i voltiiiumof' Yorli,Hhir(s l''aniiIi0H’(1874). 1:1 

Si. f f .•T'”" tholprintal ‘ Cllover’H Visitation of YorkHldro 

nrmera! sta tatnw ,««! by tho home | In 1875: in 1877 thero apocarod hi 


Afurt.* I li - j in m io/ / rocio ap pt 

repriH on mines ‘ Hteinniata Britarinica/ part only ot a 
and qiiarrieH. Whilelie ael*’--' * ■ - i »* .. - .. * ^ 


jofi m 


tiwjiiiruaiia oiiwiinnca, parit uruy oi n 
uehe achievfal conBidor- colloction of p«rdigre(i4 of nntitlefrgcutry, 

. . * gplogist and metfd'- j and in IB7H tlm * Ik'dlgree of iSir Jolni 

WB It wiw fia a miner ^aml a mining j Ikminngiom Fifth l^ird MiineaMter; 

* lat he waM rmliy icn Thongii i In 1870 he pvibliHlied, in collaboration 
0*1 jeginnnig of Inn inH|Ka;p-)rnhip hia | with Mr, IMward BeilmaHi Bha,.> Mantle, 
in iinfsiBing noyei reBtrioiimiH and I hiH lalamioiw * lk,?erage» Baronetage and 
ning fm tlm reform arifl itimfrivi*- I Kniglstagm* j'\)Ht.er purnmnl the main 

motluKk of Hir Bernanl Burke's work; but 
aiming at greak^r iwimiracy, ho ox|)os<kJ 

9 f • jl» I M ^4 f »«.»'* b-<. >«.«.■ iL jfekf i» 3 | *4 .^'1 h. I t M >« .V'l « .t k &'« »'fa ill #4 4 * ^ tfi'L 


nnmt of m 


I on tho reform anrl improvo- 
mling methods wim iiiilo apjiro- 
by iho mining wnmiirnty, ho 
won in both Ids diatrlotii tht 
aliko of miners and mlna-ownari. 
nmrrieti in 1S72 his couiin, Sophia 

1 J it ^ i . i ...... f Jl JM k . m *' .w...... 


anoestrleB 


‘C 


baronetoiea of doubtfu 


///*•* ***, m» ooiiiin, rfopma j oraatlon. Fosk^Fs imdartaking wan yiolonth 
Bnoyruimr, s*‘®ntd <imightef of Arthur F. | attackcKl by Hkuihen Tucker, Eougi? Oroix 
loni|»iini of Bfdton, Suffolk, anti bml one | In the MtenealogiBt,’ iv, (14, on jwseounk 
min iin*i tWfMiaugiderH, Bin widow riaadv^Hi \ principally, of its lieraldiy, and FoHter lyd 
a mvil liHt IPO/, j,j BHM* iuh eolleamn^ BcBaHiH (lebmdetl themMiilvei 

Judd).; in n pam|dilet, *A .Bi*.'view of a .E<w ' 

ffum!!! If m. !1 f h ‘■’'....'''‘P **'‘Mer8iiMi) ; , ,).«*»{)!» FoMbsr'M I'uiTiigu.’ ‘ I’lio Po 

^1'*'** ,l*>**4_ihy j whioli wm ru-ioHHmHl in 


of Mining Fnglmii:^r«. voh im (1004), m 1102; 
22 April H. f. 




FOHTKE, JOSFBII 


WITH at »Suimi*ik,iej Hnnilerlant: 

"I'i ^ -i 

idest m livif mrm and 
ph lAister, a woolltm 
armouth, by Jus wife 



uitimakdy 

_ 'i» wbicii adopkHl n 
in .IB8l Fost4n’ - 


411), 5 eniithMl * (kdlectanca 

* I lb a « h ». M V 


'knanne* 



of tlm Lomlon 
Foster k Si.*ns, wim 
B lrket Foslr^r 
-colour piyintar, 
anoestori warn 1 
of Frientk from 
nation of 


Heraldica,* wliii 
IntorvalB up k> 

ly tranHcriptions 

and gancialogioal restiarclieH, 

»»*■. M-Omla^rs of .I.,htr.liatimni 

'Haotland ') {IBB,2) werore*.!isimd 
and othefH w^wo .left."im:Complete(.L . In 
periodical tlawe also appearml much "tree 
oh.ant critkikrn ami corposiire of cmnren 
gcmoaloglml myths, In^ wliiclt 'Foiter'hai 
tho aaslstanco of llr, J, Horace Eound* ' 
.Mtanwlilie 






! iiip Ijr.iliHh Mil 


■I* M. 


r. ■■iW J . ^I* 

I I # ■ 




In 1885 I 
puljlioation 



im<l*'rio*»k rtiii h}V .: (hv wf'»rki^ 

5 v »Io«’|>la pnklirnfitMi’t : *> 

v.'i «'il ^ il;nlr»r«'l ' * k’nllf.-’ F 


i' n. 
!^*ol>|ri -III ill 

I, * 


I . ■*fn 

nn*i <»* 


r« ni, il.l i Fr' 3 %r'-fMii , %''ii|,fis, 

rrlii, |H'H.j, 2. * 


j'ii riiMI I 


'iMlIli 


iml'’!* ,.,... - ... 

fkn |>rn|it^i1y rif Mr, ' H*n^ivl 

B<smanl Qyaritt’h. I'npinuHly mjp^. " v , 

pli?myiit«:i t.''hn4arV fmin hi*4 ‘^nui f<.4 

iiKi<'|.M.^n*l(”yt:‘ I'lHnik l-y i vjiu '* 

Malri<.J«!a.t'ir)n IByriMfi'r ' 


» fKi.. 


.H"* 


H'r:ifs. 




nuiM 




piikltHhti'i in 

nm,i«*r’ tlio titln * .AUnnni iainn4»nrir^ k 

irriuil 1715 

liWiflii’f hint 



Hr,n, ; 

br> I l\»1».''* , itiii I 

r I,. 


--JJ I'Myiviu l» 

IS0I, By wfiy^ nl tvrm 
H(*rvlen tliM nni.vf 
iKnnsrary 


TM. in 




F'4 'Kh’I* 1% B . y I It B 1 1 I i .■ > I ..r I .» i 1 H4» » . ..» 1 1 
i '4 thi.M 4 * * 1 * \ I?* t... y <» 

him III*’ I 


i i * .» 3 1 .»*! 


*ri'‘n «f Mw\. in 


'ill 


ii.H rMr'?l fliiJd IM ii 3 ii.ri.iiiv a 



wsm 


: j-Hifs.ii! ntifi I'* 

Mii F. li.ttH-, ill i,ti |iniif. 33 i|.f»lv»n,. In 

^ 9 

litllirt, -I'lMhii mm (| yr'^» 3 iian 

<4 I|*.«!v'i 4 i 4 k li«-rin«r»iEilH.rr- «iii 


»•■ 


Mftrriagn Binnnrnw ‘ (1521 
Ifehnii fmin train«t‘n|»t m iHHf, 

In liilrr Fni^frr nnn’h **m . . . i i .1 

hnraitiry, Thnrn ii|3|3n<inB in |h**7 Iw. nh., hn h. thr> 

W'hmmmm Bn'* Bi^i^inninyH *.4 Ih^rM^lry m i 4 r.ilk'r!n*n *4 »^Minn immd m 

.rnkfi**il In flnlillnd i;*rnittnM/ I’m u il,r« nii|.»rf %um u hi 

c4 vnltiiili'H, I.M..^un*l ninlii’ t hn nn!»|.«i»'*v.s i»l iIim kninl\ ln «'4 ni jiiiiHw 

aiglltli Hnwitnl iti’ Wn.kkni 3iit«i I’JillM-ii *4 n'’n:*''i4 ivMi»t'’i..*nn»tiiaU . 1 

llwi * Ik* Waltiini iiikrary*’ Fi«l.«’r rni.nfi* ^ nr«4i at thinhn^ay»n 

hutMl * Bnw ..FtunJnl C’cnil^ nf Aftiiii fmiii i .ainl Uar ilHin 3 m..^i.2.| I 

i,f ^k4ir||f1 Hvl.i».«4, |#i3p|Mn, 

niitl ilinir ^ iliniiiii.ii*|r^l !»¥ *!.»*’’ I''iiitpr^4y *4 * 
iinti . In.'pljf*’ n .3 w iiy *4 

lanimimi liy Mr. Ikinniltl Bii.rrn.in h «3 inmtar'nlait^l ai I 

Mitnr c4 llin * AiiCT#t«ir.’ In wiifw ?«lrirtiirr-.>‘i ■ \mahm. ii.n4 t^tmiuaU-^i II. A. in 
ko ill twi.i |33anjihlnti 




Hri 



•’ 'i). 


n >il|ti '9 ] 


I wnnt» .III ilk 5 Unn't^ jn 
lyni iwriininnit j *n 



4 'iiiiH ilin ninyMr#ifv 
A (7iin*'«d5‘‘ i4 Brrnria iiin 

:i 


» t 



JCT ^ •B' J ■• ’ • 

nw» fnw I Tim tmni t^wn 



of iiliyniology ni ihi^ lioyal IriHijiiitlorL j ology and iuHtology— tlia laittM’ iavo l)oing 
In in’ intl> l^nsdon lor f Jaii)tbritlg<% | gntiiM’ally rrgartlad itB iiisigniliaaiii parla of 

on Inn a|i|ioi»if iiionl., cliit^ily rni llitKloy'H j hninan anakaiiy--woro taught by luoaiiH of 
r(H5t>injiU5ii(ijiti»ui» to tho mnvly oHta1»liHliod I ItKdtiroH iuid tlio oxlulutioii of HpatsirnauH 
lH)Ht of prulonlor vil niiyrfiology in Trinity inaoroHootno or mioroBoopic. Bharpoy ru 

f ^ M « « K « a '.a . 4 *a * ^ . m n . 4 k i M 


't *' 

<k)l!ogo. in tlio following yoar an honorary 
M.A<"'<l,ogroo wuB oonforriHl on him by tho 
tinivi?rHil.a% t:.;f:»n'i|iloio dogroo boing 

oonfarrtti In 18B1,. In 1B72 alwj wan 
olonbB'l F.li.S., and liotifuno ium of tho 
goiif^riii HorrclarioH of thii llrit iBli Ah« 

Boniatifun a pont^ whioli, ho n'BjgtMKl afti'f 

four yoafB, f hotigh la* o*udinM(*ri thronghont , „ . . .. .... . 

hiB lilo to takiMin not t VO part in f ho working | wan to introdiiao praoiioal ohiHKo.^ in 
of iho a^HooiatifUn In IHHI, hr? Miiooondoti | pItyHiology, phyniologioal, oii<?tniHtry, IiIh- 
llnxloy HH tmilogionl nonrotary of tho j irdogy, and Inology, anrl thono worn noon 
lioyaf Bm‘ir‘ty„ an rdlioo whioh ho hold j folknvi’d hy a ohiHK in <?inl>ryology. In 
for* f woniv t^vo yoara, In iHlHt ho waB i ordor to faoilitati? tlai orMiduot of thoHO 


roBoopio. fSharpoy no 
doubt liml Homc?wiiat oxtorah^d tluB Hirnplo 
plan bofiiro ho invited Foator to join him 
m l^nidon ; but tho firat oourBO of praclkml 
phyHioIogygivon in Fiigland a|)poarB to have 
lioon that given l)y Fonter. In IB70 Huxloy 
inHtitntcid a oourwo of iiractical biology, 
wdth hVtHtor }iH ofio of liin domonKtratorH. 

1 F<iHtt?FH firnt. tmn on ooming to Cambridge} 

* . i . « '« 'I »' 


|,»ri*Hidont of thrr llritiBh Aaaooiatiom and j oiaaBOH ho oo-ojau'aiojl with Burdtnn 
in I la? Bana* yoar wan on*atial K.C.ih In I SanfiorHon, lnuidi?r Bruutoin and Klein 
IlKUrho waa oioott^d M J'h for llif* IlnivorHity j in writing a *To?ct“,Book for tho PliyHio- 
of l^rndon, and liu?i lr*d him in a|i|»ly for j logioal Lalairatory^ (IB7.1). with hin pupil 
a iif^pnly to fa^rhuun iho dnlioa ot bin j F. M. Balfour in writing * KkimontB 
t*andi,fklgo profoHHorBinja and ihron yoarn j of Fml>ryr)logy ^ (1H74), and ol)taim}d tlm 


liitor to hiH rohignati»nn In politioB Fontor 
WfiH a ld«:^rab hnt on tho in iroii nation of 
(tliMiBtono*« lionni rnlo bill ho joirioti tho 
lilmrai nnloniataand gava a gonoriil aupport 
Bi th© aoniiorvativo govt.rnitionf<» On antor- 
ing tho IfoUHoof t JoninnuiH hr* nai at tirnt on 

lliogovernmoniHidoof llto lamma llofoinifl j 


jwHjaBinao of anotln'r of liin laipiln, •loliin 
Now|airt Langh\V% in writing ‘A Ootimo of 
hllomoniary Priudioal PhyHiok)gy ''J1BT6), in 
whkh hiMUdogy was inofu " 



wora ilia foroninnors of tliOHO 
in tho laboralorios of '/.oology and botany, 
HuimoqnmiMy osiabliBbotl in Cambridge}. 


IdniHoli unabli? to Hn|jport iim grivernnunst j Hu? phsti of tounbing dovr?lo|Mai by Fowtar 
in Hovoral of its in<«arrmoH, notably llu* | ami by lluslay rapidly H|)rr!ad throughout 
mlnaation bill of HWIL!* ami hnally rrowanl j Croat Britain and Ameriaa. FoKtar’s 
the floor t»i' tin* honKi*. llumaaforih voting \ fiolhd In tho valna of dir*?at obsorvation 


With iho lilaU'al t*}i|H»Mition 
g^naral eiaation of iUitfl ha wtiiml for tho 
niiivarsif-y as a blrarah rimt waa rlah*at4s^l by 
24 votaa,'" Cn2H Jam l!^B7 ha dlrsl. Hmiflanly 
from ,|ina in no "'thorax in i/nuhai, iind wiyi 
burimi in tba aann*U*ry at, liuntingiion 


ndford near i 
witB aitlonr in 
' wuia t'Wiaa 

ki , (Itsiri 

ijt. 


m ' arnt 


morn itian tinrty yaaru ha t 

iiiga, wliaro ho 
ming. 

; (M In im 
laugldar of ^CJyrns 
^ oy whom ho IumI two ahikirnin 
M.iahaal Ckwrga Ftmtar, M.,B. 
piandising at Han Baino and at 
p, iind a iliiyghtar, Moray, wifa of 
liowti, Arahdaa*5on of lioahastor ; 

tlanghtar of ilmn'ga 


of natural plianonn^na wan aanompanii 
by a baliaf in tha viriua of raManroh ; and 
this ha hml a faaulty of cHininitininating to 
Ins pupils. It was' through his influanm} 
that iiiosi of Ins aarly pupils elovotcsl 
ihantsaivaH Ui original iiupdry. Tha oarllast 
of' thasa, II. N. 'Martin, bouarna^ professor 
in Johns Hopkins llnivarsity, ll.H.A*, and 

ifa i » « ** * « 1 • i 


rastmron In, Amarica. 'P’om1,oFs many oaou* 
provimpEi 'turn takirtg a li^iniinr 


position as an original invo 


4^ .... .goneralioM 
a wrikjr of sokmiilln j he publisheil a 
a teaeher he 




'Jmmmi oj ■ xxxv. ^ for an 

masnint, of Ills work). Tim o'xparimental 
trend id ,1ns inintl 'Wini shown in hii 
main, and, almost solo, relaxation 
gardening. Ho hybrith 
Imt aliiofly jrisos, mni 
oricsooyt* 


in ona of 





tlia csiricleiiw for mul ihV' 

fchiscifiiBS ^ iKHttg 'wr^gljwlj 

piiaisg«m til^ vi¥i«.nit«'’mry Ijkwl ii, 

ai lioiat^' and aljr*:iial it liarl nn 
fliata HiiniamH, aiTJ* 

iitid paft mI a anvinitli i ti>n tljird valdi»»ti 
ania |K:<'rl}a|"»a tJin Im.Hf, min'a in ili»’ 
r«?lin'Ml*'*llilig ii Iwt f^ninniliinil id drt 
niiginid trnit^v |nir|w"tHr\ lln vvi-mJi*- 
a IViniJi* r4 I'liyMiiiltsgy ' 

aliCiMif fUaiai** i,l<rrniifii {IH!,]I!I|, * A ili''at‘.ay 
id I'lvvi^iiilntfv iliirli-iM tlw Smm- 


C,4s|i-rMn, i.»aii,ihrMi^:t ; fla^ 
Jjifi a 


U'l'f lipp.j 


'P iWHi 


lalikjr id ilni ' 

IH7H f<ninti(H| Ilia ‘ .fnitriial rd 
ilifi llrat jtinrinil in lli«y Ktaili'^di |*ingnaa*y 
iliwnltai atdaly ta ilin , and r«naii.mt^l ;. 

If a an In lalilftr nidii IHlt-L l.t-i im^m. ivarn 
lanifuaBl In waaninia id *'*rigifial ,, 

lidfi, ilinagli Un* m:mw ymira an njif«nidiy ■ 
wa« laamal giyiiin a Itnl id iMid fmp’ra 
of |'lliyHl«dagin/il t!dara»d- jmldintn^i alw"'. 
wliafn, In ita intrlv vnnrH nn«-if: #4 flu^ ri.'-iin^ 

lirhmii *:»f Annn'iaiiii |ihy'??iidu»^av{« n>s«i if. 
iia a inn.i'Uia nf |ntIdirafiMjf, 

Fiiainr liad m“nal' fanvara *d nrgainaaiirai. 
It wa^ elikfiv ihrninil* him that tlm ^ 


1 1 


Fhyghdrt^cial 
and tlm liitisf 






ill, iliiriiig ida 

nf aiairniarv nf 
> 

;^t nvnrv 
'■mim tif 


iHfiidtdy. 

I'Vciir <d 13 iiH'Hfs* 

id |i*»jirtHr»l , in'^. ,^i<" i.i ii tVli, 

iWii i !,fiiurri|> #*l :rirv-»'^''.*l t i i.i' 
j!ai7 ; ||»i'!.|*|3*''‘<'*isf,» d, 3'i. *!. 

ll*n]tn‘»h a%-i. ..Ai*, J-ai7 , t 
:in Miiy liaiT , lb.«v tmif, p. 

IVi«1. I* p. i,l'»J,, i 

^b»d. d<»*i:i}'s, H* ! , 4 li.n-' # , 

iit*f f H' f ^ 

, iy?ird‘‘ts t.df's.. tl I • Is I 

J, 'K I., 

rritn.KK^. isAAti fia:M. rtiiii Wafdi 

.iitifliHr arid Iwsiii i?» lariit al fln^ f'nriii 

id IdHrl, I I a-’i'sl''»i|,d'j;4fl3iir’p, a'a^ ^w»i» 

i»| |»y I'viii'. m if '0 

Ai f ti*'' ai**^ «d la’ « ifia 

I#* **birk*\ lifiiili'r, liiil.liiii . in |M<(I7 

iif’ I la'* t.d lb*'- ‘ ‘ 

In ld¥rr|M,*M|, n-oMli .fill.rifi 

wiini*» a*’! iiji a nnhtifig 4,4 |.d« 

t'iw'n in iliiii tafv, ■Hinali lia «,jf,irlni'?i4t4t| 
itfilil ln« d»vnli. tfi'' In 

* I.*v4ri^'*5 V I'i’lni'ni* drisa a 

m-’Ta’ifj t:d fr>|itinlft *4 H’^dali 

lit-)ni’!i HflkVn nMl4l»li’ ^niisinlsiis n,* fli*? WnlMl 
lilfriify t'r«vival at fla’ y’lisl i4 ilin ninnlf^iitli 
<wi.il-nf'V''. In latai lir-nnii 

llin * Cfyinrn * |\Vid:nli!nati|, a a/r'i^kiy W'l’lali 
inli’i.idi^'d |if jiiKirlly Inr ^ 14^'yf* 

Wali^ ai* mdl 1 Fatilkm itaa |,w,»l,h ' 


iir iM.ji 


In 1'N77''' 


‘ r 
« * 


l,w, if.fi till 


ifiii ai’iltin. Iln 


l.ilrrafy ni^linin id ini^h yalni’ 
at im^r liniidii, tin » - 

aial waa fniflml iii |Jiiiilir4ir 

tin iiia,rrir««l (I! ilanniili Inailkr#. 


FiiUikrWj 




T'owic 


‘ TIid af Trobor Mid ’ iMM ) ; 

* Ortnii Olaf, hy Cksiriog .EditicmB 

of ‘ Dafydd a|> fdwilytri/ t,ho ' lolu 
and Yofk'a^a ‘ Trilioa of Waioa ’ 

ware alm> ifi^ned Ifoin hia 'titoafi. 


I'Bygonrm (Owwantry), !! NiiV, JIK'M ; * Bry- 
ilwrd * {lavarjKKdb 25 May BHl ; information 
from 'Mr* 'I^wm d'omm^ Bntliin.'l d. E, B. 

F0W1.E* TIIDMAH WELBANK {\HU- 
ihoologiaii and wriB?f on tho |>oor 
law# born at Mortiiallorton, Yorknldn^ on 
211 Ang* IH3r», wan »^on of llioman Fowlo# 
Koiioitor# anr'l of M'ary 'Widbank^ 'liofb. of 
H'orlhalb'^rton* Aff,4»r oduoiit'ion at Durham 
aciaad {I BIB -Ad) and iit C/fmrb*rhoum% ho 


ontorwi Cbllogo, f)xCord, in 1BA4 ; 

after a ternda atay tfmro ho gainmi 
an o|am mdiolaraldii at Driol Ckdlogo# 
grmluating 'B*A* in IS5li IHfi'l.), An 

an unrhmgradualo ho look an anti vo part 
In iho dobatoa at ilio IJnii>n# and wa« 
|imHidont in llm intimate aHHOoiatim 

inahidiai*ldif»ma» 'fliil (team '[q, v.,| and 'Frof* 
Aila^ft ¥onn DIooy* and !d« Myiiipathiopi, 
hko tboifa* worn domooraiia. After 'nqooi* 
ing f lionglit Cl! t\m bar, fm took lioly tircloni 
In' 't.b59, lieoomlng aurate of Btainoi in 
Middliianx. In ISdd ho wm appointed viaar 
of Holy Trinity# Hoxton, lindor hin inflti- 
tmmi ran¥ aohoolH woro lndlt, widoh# martagcxl 
iiy a aominltlcai of olrurc*limon and itoro 
mmterralHfa, wvm Ifm lirMt. bo govornod 
ttndor a ooiiHoionoo olauwn Horo in a 
|Kiof atid jiopnhma lairinh Inn advantaai 
|M;illtioal idoaa gatliorml Mtnmgih, and ho 
iiiidlod ciioaoly ooomunlo oomihiofia, In 
I SUB lio laammo vloar nl Bl, Lukid?i» Mtitfonl 
Plano# rind in tho aatno yoar Iw roaohotl 
a widi’r pulilio (■'hrough an oamy on *TliO 
ChuroH and tho Working * in 


puhlinhod in - IBS I undoi' tho iiHoudonym 
of * (jollariimd 

To iocifd ocoiioiny hi;4 most iinporta,nt 
oonirilmiions wore an artic^o in tho Mtert- 
nightly Eoviow * for Jmio I H80 advocating 
tlui aliolition of ont-door roliof and a oonoiso 
manual on ‘ 1’ho Poor I^aw ’ in tho ' English 
Citmm* HorioH (IBBl j 2nd edit ISOD), a 
work wlilah tiiok standard rank at homo 
and alifoad. 

Fowlo mdivoly supporiiai the oxtension 
of tho franridtso to tho agrimiltural labourer 
in 1884# blit ho <iocilintsl to aooopt homo 
rnlo in 188b and for tlm next ton yoars 
Wim prtniiinoni among t ho iiboral nnioniste. 
liiH antliority on Hooial (piostionH was 
tindi mhuHlioti* 'do 1 1 is ad voc^i ic;y was iargoly 
duo ilio tsmition of iiarish and distriot 
ooiinolD iindor tito iowd govorninont not of 
lBt)4* In 181)2 lio nrgtsl tim priuhmoo of 


tiki-ago jHinsions in a |iampldc4i o 
*Tho Tkior Law# tins Friondly Baai( 


cm l,a.i 


to whioh 


te tim 


a laair* 


|,n« oiit4j 


grits ill tu ml hi laamtm# 
f, te whkh lio wai 


ann liin Ago i-u tmm -—a Droposod 

Bolutlon’ (no\v otIIL 181)5)* 
l*htt Hutlthm doatli of IAwIo’h only son 
hk at^amd wifo in 181)5 !)roko his 
hoalth# and 'lio was cornntdlod by illnoss' 
In 1001 to mtlro from Islip to Oxford, 
whara ho diod on 14 Jan. 1902* H© was 
buriofl at I«llp l^y tlio sido of hk son. 

Fowdo was twiro marriodi (I) in IBOL 
to Hamh HuHarimdi (d, 1874), daughtor of 
fiitJiarti At-khiHon# imsiioal jiraotitiomsr at 
Riohiuond,YorkHhir(s by wiiom hti ImdHovon 
d« ugh tors ; (2) in 187(5, t-o Matml Jane# 
dangliter of Jaoob IsaaoH# a Wtsst Indian 
morohants aim mirvivod lum with a 
daughter. 

Fowlo# bv viftuo of hm lihoml aulturo, 
hk tlmfou|n knowk^lga of sooial aondltions# 

aivn ol«:K}uonat^# Induonood publk opinion 
aiikn among polBiaal ioadors anti tho working 
olassm. Hfe publiihod works, btiHidm maga- 
aslmd artiokm, rovhtws, ami 'books alraady 
■montionod, wortt; I. *Ty|"m« of Christ in 
Natumj SormonS pixiriahitd at Bteinw,’ 
IS64. *2, ‘ 'Tho; 'licmorunhaiion t>f Iteliglon 
and Boioncjttd 1873. 3. * An Essay on tha 
Eight Translaikm of and m* 

f aided m oxhibiting tho Bilonoo of tho Now 
\»Umant m Ui tho OondltitioH of' tho 'Future 
Lite** I877» 4. **riio Divintt l*aiiation of 


ohure'h- Christ; Ii7lb 
tin now An aniarga 
^aligioui ing hall of t' 


on Evolution 
f * (July 1878, 


photograph k In 'tha dal 
'U niori Booloty , 0 x ford. , 
ref. . J* .(k'lok Wilson# Oxfi 


a pithy 


voluma 


llk)3 j Oxfonl 
Lu,ka*»# Nutloni 
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FOWLEE, THO'MAH oi it, »'.ifl!»-r iw i}irjiilM.r fi| 

tl^ni of CcirpiW CliriHti mI iIf’ 

at r»fi I 8r*pt, *»r m. »4 ihr- l"’|ftfriif|£,ifi 

ISS2» wm okiwt- mil Ilf Williiitn linin’ j # ^itmiinn 

ibwif'f, l»v bln wICii Mary AiifU’ Wr*Jrh, | F»ivr.mty Fmii*!* Hi« ro in mo is 

Hiri iololloctofti invni miii’b ) brnlioimrs hrm4ih 

in yoib.ii, to bii^ nniio hy iimrmns i ainl of .aoroiisit for hk 

Fi'iwb'f of Wii'ilia'fon Willinni ■ iritluroro. Hi'--* on 


Fowlor, bv 
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Fowli^f of Wirilialoo (w.iiMif wiltiioo foiwior miifuroro, on s 

of Wiiit«‘rli'io |i'p v.'j'i» ufio bail loarriiil bn . ri'lorin rr-rr'^a i-fi tliri'oiion I 

fatlinFn Hiator. 'i'hrrr ivaa no knowo koo : I'oHimm b|. %".], frlbor «*| loi 

Hbip brhvron llin two of tho fsnmo i Fowk^^r I'vn.b'io'O' i.lo' | 

mwiio* ' IHfoof r'nnoMbosi'Mioo^s. i.in 

Afin* iH** l■il^!l i^rniiiwar ■ 1^11 fjfiinifrj r.*/ Fooir?^-/ kil 


mllOrjl ftOii tilo |ifivato #'irboof of II, blopliy* t-ifo' f bur’fr.of?/ o/ Ol;r|off| f oinMnS'*.itoinrfi, 
mimio of Kirfooori'Lbnlwn*, bo nnlornl im . |wtl i p|t w.'liir|i lo||oiri'<«| 

a dity4'#cj\% ifi liatooiry IH-IH, Ri«^ Williorribi ... roH.F«‘o'<-» * Aros^ionornl 

of Man* awl m.w proinofotl lo ' nr|,nO'iin-Hifi«i* ' ,f soU^tj-fifo/ .fiO mpik 

f bi4:'ioail4ii.ri*l I!! Aouoab ,Afnoo^bi«wriioo|- ■ Va ^|■fll^’t.^^' o'ljr*** »4 fb»-'> no'tr*’’ ii4raiinr'«| 

ffllowH wi’fr* Ifrati loiffar |i|. v. Rnupb 11), t*'s»r'ij:in{,^ !rr*jo llu'' ir*.»|b'i.‘‘os !■»* fbn niotrOfeli 

.Frobwor llon.«^lv* aiirl ilm |ini»'f Tbooiaa ■. on thi’' |.o'.*ioo«bi iloo ri’i ii w.Mn|r| Foi«I to 


Eflmaini 


|«|. V 


■», ■ rmiio it noO'i’' l*oii'n*"4 !r.’'taA''s .»*! <* 01 *'' 


rillliOiiia!b a ynar 101*1 a Iwlf l‘irivlf'r'a ^niior* j Fl| If. wmibl oonr-rlv loonm Kfiw ilrF'on 
forftitai will* Ibio 14 ijb’'"loij|| frinnli^'iip U-h ■ lo onf | in- .!%■«•■■■ ni .ovisi-rjo *4 n.hii'jifiofi jlw 
f*i H'> /Immn, nvifl* tn»’iiioO' by i brro fo ib*’ onnsiif otif of loarlww, 

H.» 4** Irwin* L 2Ub lo bnlf bolitiay Wfilkn awl llio ntibjrrii*>n awl 

W’ltb Bftovo, f‘ovvk"*r firyno In f'n!f.!iVii'fo ' to o.^nii,Oj.».afn»n«| , ii.n4irilil s« *oi|i| o,ssia|i)wli 
thill oyo bif la^Hiity 10 oaf or*’ vvbirb . a b.i»*.ffifT!u’ of i* .io'iiio*? |t4 lilw 

atiiooblbll iiW b,»r ir.av«'k f.lo ,'l| .3i-!ay o.f.ov»-rf?.ii v i'^oitniwiooo.i'.# I| Haft'll 

hO' loftlrinibtlod at O'^lonl, aiff**! ; fHTvlj, fbt^ l»bo'’T'^ in ootilrl bo ilnWr.^' 

wnvnoinoo* iW lawfowalnr of .M«*rfoli f'olb’Hio .; ioio*"rl by litoraty ao4 r^loralioiial iiwHl.' 


Brown wiw nJmw.ly aI. Cliori^b. In ? In *o4iw'o rooip’rafooi mUi lawn M 

liii Fowlor obliiirtwl iiHftiinlw 111 mailoo j J, M, Wilfwoo itr<o* Niaolry, Jowoli 
and a wiin*! rtoa in nbii*i*ltwb oiho'nn |«Voiior pkfrfl an rBrnivo' pi 
mmirmthnwj and in tin* flnnl onaiidiwfiotia I prumr4ing ib*-* ini|**4f.iio! of fv 
of 1B54 a in nhwnioa and 11 llr«i in | wbiidiiiodoib-'tl lis^ rii.i<it4iftbo**nii. of iis 
niatlwiiifiiini*. In llio hhwo lonlbtinatiwit ■ nrionro m a *4 w^rb*if«< ^i.udy i 

fi.r»l wtw I'iIm fri**od Ffsdjihfs |*nf wFl'ifo i noiio-wliy, ibr .rionova.! of mt 

Hoclgwin |i#ww <..*iirrol|j |q, \\ Fii|i|»t, Ij; ? ioirloiw jir»Hnfn»:»n.», iliia.isoiai and ! 
t4.ignilinf ibo Iwt* fowl iiwUioiniitios i niwbt by ibo of 

|irlval*dy with |*rofi«#r Ibirfbobiini^w ; oa|**'4diilly l*y winob n mtr^t ii fl 
l¥kn (f|, v,J« I naa o|ifO'»«l to iiit'n wiliini* fo da^olc* 

Af4 m lintlorfiriniiwf*’ .Fowkr wm Ifi full ; aolvt^ b.j «liiilv aiiii irwidiiini. 
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literaturo. Hk edition of Baoon^s * Novum J 898 he issued a less elaborate account of 
Organura, which oamo out in 1878 (2nd the college in the * Oxford College Histories* 
edit. 1889), oontains a valuable comm series, and between 1889 and 1900 he 

on the text ; the introduction clearly pre- wrote a series of ariicles for this Dictionary 
sen ts Billon 8 place in the history of thought, on Corpus men of mark from ]B\)x, the 
and embodies much bibliographical re- founder, to J. M. Wilson, his predccassor in 
searchi for which howler hatl an apti- the presidency. To this Dictionary he also 
tude. His monogra|>h * Dioke ^ {* Dnglish contributed articles on tUts philosophical 
Men of I^tiers scenes, 1880) is notable work of Bacon and Richard Price, 
for the hiatoncal setting of phiiosophioal From 1899 till 1901 Fowler was vice- 
ideM, a feature ahready antioi|>atod in ohanoellor of the university. The work of 
hm penyer prize essay. An edition^ of the oFice was exceptionally heavy. The 
picke s Conduct of Hie Understanding, Bo( 3 r war was in progress, and he as vioc- 
with Introduction, followed (1881 ; new clianccllor, by arrangcinent with the war 
mit. J riniiiographs on * Francis oflico, was cliarged witfi the duty of selecting 
Bacon (1881) and Shaftesbury and for comnuBHiohs in tlie army young uni- 

i ii* hhe versity men rca<iy to go to the front. 

Hngiish I inlosopliem serjcs ; the latter From the strain of’ iminiry and eorrespon- 
contains nitereping new matter from the denoe involved his health never recovered. 
Dhaitesbury ^ Largely throxigh his intlueuco the opposition 

Morality (1884; 2nd edit, in Oxford to ciniferring the honorary degree 
1895} is a sliort work remarkable^ for the of D.C.L. at tln^ encionia of 1899 upon 
msight with which moral experience is Cecil Eliodcs, wliost^ munificent endowment 


probcKl and analysed, always with the the university a fow years after began to 
primtical end in view of discovering nrin- enjoy, provixf innocuous. 
oipi« which may be haipfoi fo,. the cduoa- Fowler, who was made F.8.A. in 1879, 
tion of character. Of The Principles of hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1882, 

^ ^ prooeoded to the degree of D.D. in 1886; 

1875, but was tot published in 1886 in the and was ©looted hon. fellow of Lincoln in 
joint names of John Matthias Wilson [q, v.] 1900* Ho die<l unmarried in his house at 
and howler ; part ii. (the larger part) esamo (forpus on 20 Nov. 1904, and wiis buried in 
out in howlers name aiono (see prefaces the oeinetcry iit Winterton. In the church 


IB a 


'im rmmpm ot Morais is ot |>crma- tablet in the cloisUw of UorpuH. By his 
nent value; it i^xprcsHCs, with a differ- tj, benef^mtor of the three 

once due to the alusrid ciroamsiancei of colleges. Merton, lincoln, and Corpus, with 
the ninotowith cisntury, th« philoBophieal whiol ho had brnm oonnooti>d. cartoon 
tompor aiitl outlook of the groat Knglwli portrait by E. T. 1). aptwattid in ‘ Vanity 
mornliHte of flut tuglitwsnUi tiontury, and Eo,ir ' in is»9 (xsai. 783). 
retains a flavour of their style. Exaot- [Pouter’* Alumni OxoniensoH ; 'I’ho I'lmeM, 
ne«M, and oven elegance, of style, very 21 Nov. 1W4 j Athouwum, 28 Nov. 1904 j 
notweable in tlio sermons which lie Oxford Magexiim, 23 Nov. UHl-tj Lottor# of 
preached at Mt. Mary’s, mark all Fowler’s T* M» Brown, ad. with memoir liy H. T. Irwin, 
writings, i vols, 1999 ; Cornispoudcnc*) t»f William 

On 23 DeotnnlH^r 1881 Fowler was aleciiiKi Fowler of Wiuforton in tlio county of 
president of (brpus Chrisii Collage, in Lincoln, od. by his grandson Canon Fowler 
iuoooiilan to his friend Wilsoin I’owicr of Durham, 1197; Orockford, 1993; Wlp’s 
©ntorod thomughly into ilm llto of ins now Who, 1993 ; MinntoH of Evidence taken 
wliega, writing Its liiatory, making himself r ^nnmis- 

fully acquaintfxi with its adiicational 
n©^ and Its finance, piloting it Bkilfully 

tkreuiFh thfi difikttjlf nf 1877) ; pnvafo mftjrmation supplkd by ms 
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fit ' of ^ lll.ltl l»ll'|1''‘- ^ tlir' riif ' t)w |i»'»IOC'. i f W--r#|||p 

dli.ii||htffr of iioliM l'lrirl.l*'y' of 8toot:loviok ■■ oir'iif iliiii jrm io*'%i'k*'«l mii im 
Will lliiimloi. ■ A pio:o>j^» |"»jirlj loaii. v»i' 

iii Wwiiliioo«« (jrovo : r#oiiiMn.*s 0? flo" n| in^ 

E iohool lot* .Moiiirglii^l: iiioo^lrrf*" Idol'll* iioiir ' ii W*’-i4«’*5oo.i, y*'’i moi'^ nflrr iliii 

BriMifoo;it sitiil ifci N'i, K|^vo,1li^r'w k'l'^oi-oowr ■ sooait;jnt p| ili?,-* f^lwu.yfi 

Kouf luviiTk* Ilf* W'liH iiifr'i»k‘‘4 f»'*sr ri'’i}t;fiiiiofi m i"riiiiii:iiiisisos it'sfli 
tho viiiivi’t^ily luO'l llio !«o* ; koi- flov. *-4 }‘4'»i,titiod. |i,<> ’W'liA f's’'#! *«’■«'“ I niii'i 

iloiOli «f hiw fiifl'''i*-'r oom:!*’ «*tk»'T i«y ftitjr.ti *‘1 llio hi.nfw^ fin '2S JiiB* 

pltlHff OOOrMHfiry. Arf to ' iHHl lo'' t.li*’* afii*"i.ii|iiion|, 

of f/>rit,ll>l.O io’- U'ifc'i n so ■■ f«i Sir »,| oro^lSf^ 

iSr*2. MOiiO'Whllo fill* iliullif.r f,»0, lois fiO,b*rr‘is »-»lj tiin I'livrnoorol "s? r-ir#rNlorl .srfO^\r 
iioilf i,l lijyl |4f4ik*li JO Wi'»iVori»iiiii|sf.«Oi, wbrO:' ; lo |HH-I hr* so"Ml*''r .»’■*( ■-I'r'iinfi'* Inf 
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*rhoro to I Hf»5 JAiifriof ii:iiiir*«| hof,, iiiifl ■- itmijj-io, mpi tor* hiiro’ lO'i»or?.i^is| 

ig .HMwOiilioli with tioi.t oify ■' o.’^iary l<* th*"* irrHi^iir'V", Ott-i a^'iiioiriH' !lip 
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events of his short temtre of the Indian 
Bocret;aryshi]> were the Ohitral canipaign in 
April 181)5 and the revolt of the LancaHhire 
meinljerB, led l>y 8ir Htairy James, against 
tlie iishnposition of duties on cotton goods 
impr^rtexl into India. In tlie deluite on 
those dtiticB Fowler madt^ tho spoooh of his 
life (5 Fob. 1805). He explained that the 
duties would not ho |>totootiva because 
they would bo accompanied by a counter- 
vailing excise, and ho pleaded that 
parliament in adopting tho duties would 
1)0 iujting for tlio ptM)plo of Imlia who 
could not act for thomMolv(?s. 'Iho spcKich, 
wliicli coidained tlu^ memorablo phrase 
‘ Every nuuubcr of this house is a member 
for India,’ was one of tlioso ran^ disphtys 
of argument, and eloquenco winch alTeei 
vot(‘s. Tlio eabinet was tottering wlien ho 
rose to sp(>ak ; wlu*n he sat down the 
situation was saved, and tlio government 
ha<l a majority of 195. Wlnm asked 
subsequently wiietlmr las ktiew, ^ while 
speaking, tlio eifeot ho was producing, ho 
replied ‘ J’lio bimt part of that speech wmi 
novc^r s|)okcn ; 1 saw t-hat. I had tho house 
with mo— and I sat down I ' In Juno 1805 
tho government resigned after being de- 
feated on the cordite^ vote, and Xnmhr 
received tlio G.O.vS.L, in accordance, it is 
understood, with tho wishes of Queen 
Victoria. 

During the ion years of iippoHithm 
which followtMi, Fowler vvas not a frequent 
Hpeakcr in the iiousi*. Hq tlevoiiHi himsc^lf 
to hii private alTalm, and iuim'issted himself 
es|K>aialiy in the development of tho tolo- 
plumo system. Ho was a|>pointed ilirector 
of tho Hational Teleplione (hmptmy in 1807, 
becoming president in 1001. Yet when Hir 
William Marcourt |q. v. Hup|)l, II] retircii 
from the ieadi)rship of tim liberal partv in tho 
llouio of Ckimnions in Deo. 1808 FowIeFs 
claims to tho suem^sHion ^wero seriously 
urged. Tho hSptiotator’ (17 Deo. 1808) 
doiorlbM him as *aman ilioroughly capable 


of the party that had he boon teir years 
yoimger and ‘ inocnlated witli a dash of 
audacity ’ lie would have bo(ui choBcn to 
HUporsedo Sir Henry (Jainpbell-Ihirvncrrnan 
(Ltjov’s Balfonrian ParUammi^ Oil). When 
Mr. Oliamberlain startled the coxintry 
with tho tariff reform proposals in 1008, 
and thereby closed up tlio ranks of the 
liberal party, Fowler, as was natural in an 
old oolloagno of VillierB, joined Ixeartily in 
the dofonco of froo tratlo. 

In tho liberal mini iniatratlim which was 
formed in i)eo. 1005, Sir Henry, feeling 
tho burden of his seventy-fivo years, waived 
his claim to a seoretaryship of state, iwd 
aecopted the comparatively liglit oil ice of 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
His inclusion in tho eiibiuet was welcomed 
l>y moderate men, who hoped tliat he 
would exercise a moderating influenoo on 
his youngm" and kms cautioUB oolleagues* 
But though, in H>rd Rostdimy’s v-ords, he 
probaliiy gave tlie ealihiet ‘ tlie soundest 
and most sagacious lulvioo,’ it is doulitlul 
to wliat extent it was followed. Ht^ took 
little part in debate. The strain of constant/ 
attendance in tho Housis of Commons told 
on him, but his business-like adnunistration 
of tho affairs of the duchy met with 
tlic warm approval of the Boveroign. 
In March 1908, on Mir Henry Oampbell- 
Bannerman’s resignation, Mr. Asquith 
formed a minist ry in whi(!h l^Vnvler retained 
his former |) 0 Ht, But lie took tlve oppoiN 
twnity of kniving the lowtu* houHC, On 
18 April 1008 he was raised to tlm peer- 
age as Viscount Wolverlsainpt.on, taking 
Ins scat in the upper house on the same 
day as liis old friend, John Morley. Later 
in the same year tl4 Oct.) he bcoame 
lord |irosident of the cmaiciL This was 
the culminating point of his political 
oatm^r, and was a remarkable position to 
liave been won by a man who, aldid by no 
atlventitious ciroumstaiKam, did not enter 


lat ii mo3pe, able, d need be, to^ govern 
e country witli I'lowcr and di.scrotion.’ 

In tho tlistriMitcHl oounciis of the liberal 
Hv . which followed* Bif Henrv was a 


ww ''one. of' the vice-presidents of the 
libcml. League. He ridum^d Join In , the 
itrioturei ol Bir Henry Cjampbeil-Banmu'- 
man on the conduct of the Boer W'ar, 


'position with ' mode 
ha Incurml the h 


by many 


everything tliere to intellect, resolution, and 
oharacter. 

Beyond taking charge of the old age 
pnsions bill (luring 1098, Lird Wolvor- 
tiampion took little part in dciiato in the 
'llousi:) of Ixirds. In ■ Oct. 1000' he received 
the honorary degree of L'L.D. ■ from the. 
University of Birmingimin,^ together with 
Mr. BalCi.)ur ami other dktinguiihed men, 
on the lint occasion when 'the univamty 
conferred these degrees, Early in ^1010 
there were signs that his health was failing r 
both mind and mamory were afieeted, With 
much in the advanem poEoy of the oahinat 
he mm out of sympathy. But he retained 
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Fox Bourne 53 Foxwell 

Jemmo K. Jeromo and the pnblislierB of 1BS5, and a fellow in 1892. At the coll ogo 


and aacuswl Fos of giving largo mima to which ho dotiuood from clinical and patho« 
tlio collcgo in order to ' give a wrong logical oxjiorionco of caHoa and olaborato 
impression of his commercial prospority. oxporimonts tho conolusion that functional 
Aftor Hi. vtcen days' trial, verdict was found murmurs aro caused by dilatation of tho 
for plaintiff without costs, tho defendants pulmonary artory immodiately beyond tho 
undertaking not to r(«.p\ibliHh tho liliol valvo and arc not duo to change in tho 
(SCO The Tinwx, 1 April~l l May 1S97). viscosity of the blood. This view is now 

Fox took a Iwuling part in 'the political gonorally accepted. During tho winter of 
and mmiieipal life of IjcedM, and was 1887-8 ho stuciiod at Vienna, chiefly disoasoH 
thrice in Hticwssion (1889-111) mayor of of tho throat and car. 

Ilarrogau*. which ho rcprcHcnted on tho After holding the postH of honsc physician 
West Hiding county cmineil. He was at St. ThonmH’s llosjiital (1881), tdiuioal 
J.F. for Leeds and Harrogate, and was assistant at ilm Hrompton Hosi.iital (1882), 
a member of f.ho l/'giou (t£ Honour of and junior resident medical officer at tho 
Franco. On his ndurn fnnn a tour in Mancliostor Children’s Hosiiital, Tendlcbury 
Canada an<l America. Fox died of blood (1882-:i). lie was olcctod as rc«ident 
IMjisoHing at Walsall on 24 Oct. 1093, pathologist at tlio Ooncral Hospital, 
and was Iniriod at Woodlunmo cemetery, Birmingham (1884), and was honorary 
Ijoods. There is a marblo bust jKirtrait assistant phyHi<'iati tlioro from 1885 to 1889. 
at tho Royal Collogo of Music; painbal In 1889 fio bocamo honorary physician at 
IxwtraitH aro at drove Houso, Harrogate, tho Qiiotsn’sHoHjiital, Birmingham, wdioro at 
whore Fox resided, and at Isscds Forgo, his death ho was senior honorary physician. 
Leeds. Fox married on 18 May 1859 Mario At tho hospital ho was ohiofly rwponsiljlo 
Aim, daughter of Cliarl<» and Alice Slingor, for tho construotion of tho roof ward, only 
and loft issue one son and two daughters, partially oovorod in, and othorwiso open 

t'l’ho 'I’intes, 2ii (let. liH)3; Ihw. Inst. ^ the air, which considorablo snocoss 
Civil Kiiginis.m, llMt;!- 4. vol. civ. ; Croc. Inst, was obtamofl m tho treatment of various 
Mechanical Kiigiiieers, (iet,-Dw!. 1903; disciiHes apart from theso of tubcrntilous 
.fonrnal, Koe. of Arls. 13 Xov. l!Mt3 ; iiotcN naturo. He was also for a time patholo 
troro tho Leeds Forge < ioinimny ; private ' gist iho llirmingliam Hosjiital for Women 
information.] \V. 1$. O. and domonstratiir in tnodioal pal.hology in 

FOX BOUENK. fBoo Bournk, Hkubv 

Ruaumi Fox, 1837~-HM»9, soeial reformer 'moogo), known os tnc yueon s Louogo. 
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1906, and \vm bnritid in Gloucester ceme- 
tery* 

A Froain memorial fund, Bubscribod by 
leiuling agrictilturalists, was entrusted to 
ibt^ l)oartl of agriculture, the income to bo 
awarcltMl anniudly aa prizes under special 
regulations. 

(The *rimes, Zl May 1909.] R. W. 

FRfiCHETTE, LOUIS HONORS (1839- 

(Jamuiian |K:»ct and journaliBt, born 
at oppoHiici (iuobec, on 1(1 Hov. 1839, 
Wfw eldt‘Ht Btrn of Ijouis FrfvchetU^, a con- 
traetor, wliont? family was originally estab- 
lished in II(s d(s R(b Haintonge. llis mother 
was MargueriU^ Martineau do ]/>rmi^ro. 
Aftt^r ethication at the (Juoboc Hominary 
and Kief>let Golleg*a yotmg FrOohetto 
passed to Laval llniverHily (Quebec), 
MoGiil UniverHity, and Que^ai’s Univorsity. 
Boctuning alaH'-studiUitin Qutdafc in 1861 ho 
published a first v<dume of (French) }>oetry 

Men Ijoisirs* in 1863, and next year was 
called b) tlie bar, Imt <lid not praolis<^ 
seriously, altliough lie only retired from the 
prolegsion in 1879. In 1865 ha went to 
Clliiaago and there devotrHl iumself for sijc 
years to journalism* Ho then (Klitol 
^L’Amdriquo,^ and was for a time corre- 
sponding S(*cretafy of tins IlUnols^ Central 
railway in Huccession to Thomas Dickons, a 
brotlii^r of the novelist. His poetic reputa- 
tion was (♦nhanced by a Ht*coiul volume 
of versts * La Voi?£ ttun Kxilo * (pt. i. 1866 ; 
|)tJi. IB6H),in whi<?h lii^HhcrwcHl the strength 
both rd his Frcnali patrlotisin aiul of iiis 
clerical antipathies, in 1871 he niovod 
to Hew Orleans, ^lliere, while the 
ihtris was in |>rogrewi, he showiKl his devotion 
to Franc.e hy iigiiting a duel witli a reilrtxl 
German ofUcer, wliom lie hiwl offimtled in a 
tlumire by avowing his Franah iympathias j 
ho had never uiod a swonl liafom. In the 
same year ha returned to Qua'bao, 

Turning to fKilitics, ho unsuccessfully 
kI his tmiivo place, Uvis, at the 
aieotlon of 1871 ' in the liliaml 
f but in 1874, whan Alexander 
lie fq, V.] came into |Kiwar, ha won 
a oonsisUmt supfiortor of 
litoral government.^ ^ Ifo 
in 

ilsiit all 


council in Quebec, and he held the post till 
death. 

Meanwhile Fr6ohotto was publiBhing 
further volumes in verse : ‘ l^Me-M61o * 

(Montreal, 1 877), Oiseaux do Heige* 

(Quebec, 1880), ‘ I^m Flours Bori^alcs’ 

(I)ijon, IBBl), ‘^Les Oubli6s,^ and ‘Voix 
dTlutre Mar* (1880), ‘La Itogendo d’un 
Peuplo* (18B7), and LLoh Feuilles Volantes’ 
(1891). ‘ Les Flours Bor<f3aloa ’ and ‘ Los 

Oisesaux do Neigo ’ were erownod by tho 
Freneh Academy in 1880, and Frtohotto was 
tho recipient of the first Montyon prize 
for the year. He u’as also made an officior 
d’Academi(^ laureat of tlu? Institute of 
J^raneti. 6’he heading universities of Canada 

conferriHl honorary degrees upon luui (LL.D* 

^ - - ■ - 



* La" Patriot 
for the Amaiican 


« » * 'I 


the * Arana/ In 


of the I 


M(;Gill University, Montreal, and t^ueen's 
University, Kingston, in 1881, and Toronto 
University in 190(h IhLit. at Laval Uni- 
versity in 188B), and in 1897, the year of 
dm diamond jubil(*x% ho was creatwl C.M.G* 
Ho wcui furthermore presfdmit. of tho Royal 
Hooioty of Camahu Besidtm poetry, 
Frtohetb^ puhlislied prose works, including 
M.iettros ilRasiia’ (1872), ‘ Histoiro Critiqim 
dos Eois do Franco * (IB81), and ‘ Originaux 
et IMtrami^s’ (Montreal, 1892), the most 
lively and original of his prose oomposi- 
tion». A collection of tales, ‘ La No^l au 
Canada/ appeared in liotli Fuglish and 
Fnaioli vi^rsions (1899 1960). Frdchotto 
also aitemplofl drama in ‘ FGix Poutr^’ 
(Montreal, 1871), ‘ Itopineau/ and * Vero- 
nica ^ (in acts), but these, although 
vigorously wdtton, Umk dramatia instinct* 
At his ufoath ho hatl in preparation an 
authoritative edition of his imoms. It 
appcsanHl posthumously at Montreal in 
1908 (three series), anef it contains all the 
imems by which Friffchotto desjriMl, to be 
remomboraL Age softcmtKl hli ardours 
against tlio ohuron, and consemtenily the 
unclerica! verses ol * La Yoix d’un Exild ^ 
find no place in tins final edition* Ho died 
at Montrc^al on tH May 1998. 

As a |MHjt Frikdictte owi^^much to^ Victor 
Hugo, both i'u tho mt^lianism of his lines 
and in the logical method of diwoloping hii 
themes. His poetry is ludd in lugli eiUMun by 
Frencli-Canatlians, who rank only Cr6mazia 
boaidc 'him. His friend Henator ' David 
said '‘Frischet'te ntovait pas lo soudle, la 
puissance d6nvent!on^et''de conception de 
(Mniazie, mais il avalt plus dtobondanoe, 

il ctait plus oomplet, 
/ .IfFr 

uffo's Vi bran fi iviicai oualitVi he is bv no 


to found in *La Wgend© d’un Fouple/ 
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Frith 


Bar tie (Edward) Frcsre^ first baronet [q. v.], was in tbes Holy Land from tlio end of 
by Ins wife Catlierine, second daughter of 1906 to August 1908. Living mainly at 
Lieut. -general Sir Oeorge Artlnir [q. v.]. Cambridge, she studied Hebrew, and closely 
Privately educated at Wimbledon, slio followed the results of biblical criticism, 
went out at the age of eighteen to Bombay, Afte some years of failing lioaltli, she died 
where her father was governor, and xn at St. IjCionards-on-Bea on 26 March 1911, 
the loltowing year (1864), in Ixer mother’s being buried at Brookwood cemetery, 
absence in Shxgland, she was the hostes (MisH BVerc’s books ; Athciucum, 15 April 
at government house. Profoundly inter- 1911, memoir by Bir Ccorgo Birclwood ; 
estol in the Indian peoples, she aooom- Cambridge Baily Hews, 6 April 1911 ; Bout h 
panicKi her fatiu'r on his tours, and gathered Africa, 8 Anril 1911 ; mformaiinri kmdiy 
a large numlKsr of folk-lore tales from her supplied l»y the family,] K B. 

ayah (Indian laibes’ maid), to whom they FEITH, WIl.LIAM POWELL (1819- 
had beem handcal down by a centenarian 1909), painter, born on 9 Jan. 1819, at 
grandinotluT. Aldikdd, mmr Ripon, YorkHliire, was son ol 

With an ixwiructive iniroductirnt axxd j William Frith, by his wife Jane Ik) well, a 
nott)S l)y her faihiw and iliustrations by Imr j mendmr of the aticient but deorxycd family 
sister Oatlieihxe, Miss I0*ere |>txl)lislied | of Fite, Hhropshire. Both parents wf^ro jti 
twentydour of t lie.se tak*s, in Maroli 1868, the domeHtlc otxiployment ot Mrs. Lawrence 
xinder tlie title of U)ld Deccaxi IhxyH.’ of BLulley Royal When the boy wan 
llxe w'ork wim dtwervedly successful, and sevetx years old his family moved to 
wai four times reprinbMl (fifth impreasion I Harroga-te, where the fatimr becam© the 
1898). Max Muller [q. v, Huiipl 1] ; landlord of the Dragon Hotel He sent 
pointed otit ilmi Miss IVere’s tales ha<i I his soti to a school at KnarDHl)orough ^li^h 
iteen txfeserviHl by oral trxulitiotx so ! Xfeoptsitrs to Ixavo lasen a * ilotlieljoys Hall 
imcxxraiolv that sonxe of them wore noariy j llie boy xmxt passed to a large school at Bt. 


imcxxraioly that sonxe of them wore noarly 1 lie boy xmxt passed to a large school at fet. 
woni for 'word translations of tlio Bansknt Margaret’s, near Dover, his .master being 
in which they were originally told. To instructed to encourage a gift f^or art wmoh 
Anglo-Indians the Imok * opened up an IMth senior thought ho could diacorn m his 
iuirirely ntnv field of scientific research . . . son. Young Frith was allowed to spend 
of ixiexhaustihlimvealth ; and it gave a fresh most of his time in various grotesque 
impetus t 4 t Hie st.udy of folk-lore in the i pcHormanccJS with pencil and chalk. On 
Uniitid Kiiigdom, atui tlm>uglu>nt Europe | leaving scdiool ho luwl a nan’ow tycoon 
ami the Americas * (Sir <l Bianwoon). | from becoinhig atx auctitincser. Ho fmally 

* Old Deccan Days * luy^ Imm iranslated entorod Siuis’s Aeatlemy in Olianotto 
into Oerman ami Maratlu, and recently Street, Bloomsbury. After two years 
seloeticms liavo been inclmhd in Stoad’s under Bass he won admission to the sohoom 

* Hofjks for the Ihiirns * an<i in Harali (I of the Royal Academy. Whilij still an 
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Alt'ii^rt Miiw!*i*iii. Ill I’Vif li iviifl |!tr«i|ii*:ii#'^t , iifirrilnijM |4fiMi'r« ilsit'iii|j lii.i lilfrr M.ii.iw»r ; 

III fill Vii«.viniyv fill' : *4 tlM'-'iw" Vv|jiii« K.iim'i ni 

finM ll*M t|f’'iiiii f4' ftilit iiiH ', iti la.Miiinir r,iftiii|4fv lliii 


"liifM, ill” ; is*’tM ill** |,Hii i**r ^ rr».«wi| 


liriwl li Hi'iMi.i |-w»lrlrjiit tif '., Ii»r |tfiiiii:|.«'si^» il, tt illi tili 

|*Vilil llrillMlMij, IiimI 1'M'» 

llbiiH'i ill iHs'iil. A y«^«r Iim <■ l''Vit}i li'fdv it"i laiwl itiw 

llif^ f*u,iiui1l*’,r lit n iv|ar|» ' n fiair in l„/s« t Viiinffic^# 

Iml Iti mi iiiirii|4. mi hm „ |h.hm, Im fHii.ii lir-i |:»jiiir«| ih*'*. riMiiiii 

ilii diiify fiif »|ii Si'iit, iHtfi I'lMifiiMw ill” I iliM fiiil | 

friliwiviiig Miilry i ' ^l■*’'gjMl . #urvi%'«l lur liratl v i%9rn!;i‘' I'riitm, 

Im II IfMiit Miirtl^ ■■ f*j |.|i” Mini, irirfMl^'-r *4 liin liny 

.if ivili rj»M«Ml”riil 4 y A”m 4 miii'V‘ mnl «4 ili**#**^ «4 

iiifriT tiiy Tl*” rmidi i.4 ihif? anti Vimna, ||p 

^ki444l iviia fb” inti nr” ‘ I i-lnn-aii^r ».4 Ih” »4 IlMiinitr, ai 

ShmiIm,* HMiiiMiiiMMH M^illf‘4 ' |4|0. at iliM I i|im ImAgn r4 liV'J 

isiiIm/ I'MMiiind in Nfill. in 1^41, j frtnn bahiard Vfl at llniAin$|li.iini l*«.y 

iitul miw in lUn rMynl It limi | tm If vkm tmm, hia miilit.vjiiniti \nnhU 


II 


*1 ilMfp 


, i Inf. i tWHil. II M »li«l ,ii,i iii« 


u.*n IfnyMt IM 


iii. IHAH, ’ .1.1111 ikiriiy ,.i,fii>%‘ nt.iw in lltn I nt Hi, 4i4in‘« i#ii. 

imibn^ ttdlmjtiim ni llm j *| Hm\ IW, nmt linrir%i ni Kptmi 

nml* in ‘Tim IUilwii.y Umm filu^r rrMnimitMt mi ih4iW» 

itnw owntttl |j¥ I fiiili.Mi'iiy Imili i.il i A aniitll MNl|i’’'t*iioit 1.4 'Iscii.rf ifnfU^ww^' 

whinh TOliim^l nvnti ilin Huinla * ml lltirl.iii||n.in l|r»yMt m ilm witiw 

In |Mi|mliiriiv,' fliM^ fwnimia fmlnt- ' nf .tnll, f.i. wa# ilnm itml llm 

Inp. ©lljnyml* llkn iiirmi nf _ rdlii’w wi.*rk, * lltnliy |l«y ‘ mml llm * Hlrnlkm* 

liiimnnist* rirMiiintinn ^ in nniimvinjia, ^ udilMli ii liml 

Ffitli^w |*:^| ti:i invitniimw Irtnii mmmtp I.Iim n.* tlMny, 

Clut^tt Viniiirlii l4* jiiinit ilin tiMirrlitun t.4 Briili iiiiirlinf tm ■$$ Jum l»IA t.a#|.»llf»i 
lha .Frinnain linyi*!, nnil iUn n.infrl.aMn «il ' *.iiin.ichlaf »»f Uwirga tUkpf *4 Vnrk. Hla 
'Mwurd ¥I.I.,» w Brinnn nf WnUm^ ‘lltn ||ti«i ^ nn 2^ Jmn. ili.4.l, ill twmlm tilii.Mwsii. 

» liin ^^^ 441*1 wii# iit"i? 4 t|jlat:|, ^ Hyp mMi w.ni» ii-iiYliwI iltidf 
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fjgureB in t.lie right-hand corner of ‘ BrainH- 
gate ySatidn ’ (1853) and lio introdticed 
hirnBelf an paterfatniliaH with all liin family 
into ^ Tim Railway Htation ’ (ISOl), A 
cartoon |)orintit by * 8py ' appeared in 
* Vanity h’air ’ in 1873. 

I The 4 Nov, Academy 

('atahtgncB; A. (b’avcn’H iioyal Academy 
EsdubhofH; private inftsrrnat.imi ; Mi’k. J. K. 
Ihiniotn ImavcH from a Idfc, IMl ; Mrn, 
R, M. Ward, RmriinlMci'nccH, 1011 ; Fritldn 
Avitolnography 1887. and R<nniniHCcnccH, 
1888.1 W. A. 

FEY, :DAN:BV^ Ib\IJ1ER (1818-4903), 
legal writer, born in Freat Ormond Street, 
l/jndon, on I Dec. 1818, was necrond Hon in 
the family of four Ht niH and four daughterH 
of Alfretl Angnsttm Fry, a goorl ncholar and 
lingniHf, who wjik ivcc<>untant and for Home 
yearn a parinin* in the firm of 'riunnaH 
do la Rne Do., whoicHah^ Htatioru^ra. Ilm 
nnilher was dane Sarah SoHatinah Weatcidt. 
He wiia named after bD faiber'n friend, 
Danby Btliner of Norwich {cf, I^aomeh, 
(InAni.KH JounI. eldeni non, Alfred 

AngoHiuH h’ry, wan t lie lirHi hIngliHh harriater 
t<i praetlHc in CotiHttintiriopic!. 

Danby waM at HunR?r Street 

Actwlemy, Bninawiok Square, London, a 
widbknown grammar ntdiool eondmded 
by ,Ionathan Dawnon, whone Hona, Oeorgo 
Dawnmi (rp v.) id' Birmingham mid 
Benjamin Dawia >n {MuljHiMptent ly jirojirielor 
ti! the Hchool ihkI long tri*mmrer of the 
Flillologieal Soidrdy), wei'e Fry h Hehool- 
fellowa, In 1830 he fjecame a elerk in the 
j:K>or law board, tirKt at Somi*rHi‘i HouhC'^ and 
afWrwiirdH at- (twydyr Houhis VN’hitebaib 
On I April IH4H, Viuring the Oh ar tint 
riot^# laV'waH othelally diqmted t^i rt»p>rt 
to heiulcjuarterH thf» pri>ceeilingM of the 
agliat^'Orn on Kenningtou Oommom Eacli 
hour he receivai ineHm*ngr^rH to whom lui de- 
Mvertai Ida hastily writUai reiKiria. CalM 
to the , bar at Liiioobfa Inn on 3t) Jan. 


be Imearm* in ilet.ola?r 1871 iuMpeator 
a, and on 15 Oct. 1873 a«HiHtanfc 
^ to ib*^ local govennmmi board, 
r<4.irmmait in 1BB2 im 
iner to the iioard, 
lome rtqnilaiion m author 
Kikn, Aa early ita 1846 
pjSxiuoed ' * Ixjctd 'ltaen of .the ilnitod 
"iliHtmd officially), . 

;tt Oommittee Act’ (1862; 
hiH '* Lunacy'AatM * (1864 ; 

liohiting to 



Valuation [ 



Glrok of 


Fuller 

aeqiiain tances included Ixird Brougham , 
Ixiigh H!unti, and otlierH interested in 
social and political reforms, 'Fry was 
friendly from an early ago with Oliarles 
Knight and with Sir Rowland Hill’s 
family. Economic and philanthropic prob- 
lems occupied, mucli of Iub attc^ntion, but 
his leistire was devoted to philology, and 
ho became an cx|:Kn*t student of botlx old 
blnglish and old hVanch, Ho holpocl his 
father in ct>in|)iling in MB. an English 
ilictionary with t lic words arranged accord- 
ing t^i roots. H(', was an original rnombor 
of the Idiilological Soeiety, founded in 1B42, 
and its treasurer for many years, and was 
a contributor of w(‘ll-inf()rmed papers on 
linguistic subjcHsis to its * Transactions,* 
He was one of the original oomnuttce of the 
Early English 17^x1, Society, founded by 
Dr. Furnivan t q* v. Suppl II] in 1864, 
He WHS joint author wiHi f&njamin Dawson 
of a small book * On the Genders of 
Frencli Sidmiantivtm ’ (1876). His philo- 
logical studii'S wtue pursued till his aeath. 
Hi^ diixl tmmarih‘(b on 16 hhli. 1993, at 
his house, 166 Havcrstock Hill, mid wm 
buried at Highgato cemetery. 

[ Personal knowledge.] H. B. W-Y. 

FITLLEE, Sui THOM AS EKINS (1831- 
1919), agmd>gem*ral for Gape (Jolony, 
horn at Wt^st Draytnn on 24 Aug. 1831, 
was Hon of Andrew <bmton Fuller, luqitiHt 
miniHt.m’, who was a popular proaciior 
and an amateur artint ot some distfinctioiL 
Amirew Fuller the baptist theologian, 
was his grandfat,her. 11 is mother was 
EsHim* llobHom Mr. Roliert Fuller, author 
of * South Africa at Home/ is his brotlier, 

Educatitsl at a private soliool, and 
Hum at the Bristol Baptist Gollego, 
Fuller bmiaiiio .baptist minister at Midks- 
ham, and afterwards served baptist 
eh.a|mls at Ixwes and Li.d'4m, Ho subso- 
<|tiently t.urnod Ids attonHori to litorid.ura 
and oonirilmted frtsdy to\ the press. Tn 
1864 h<^* wi.^nt to St.iuth '.Africa 'beooma 
lalibir of the * Gapt^ Argus/ Ho rapidly 
btssamt^ a leader in tlu^ social and political 
life in Gape Golony. Ho won distinction for 
brilliant articloM on social and educational 
work i'U the vArgus/ mid wirs one of the 
promoters o.C ilm Gape "University. While 
is’liter of tlio * Gape Argus * Fuller ardently 
iwlvocatod responsible government for the 
(.kipo '(k,.di.my, wldoh was granted by , the 
impoHal go'vcrii'mont in 1872. He was one 
of those c!.i.l.e{iy instrumentel in 'educating 
cobnial opinion on the iubjeot. In XB7S 
Fuller was appointed emigratiion agent to 
the Gape Colony la Iiondon, but in IS75 
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bi? rtiiirni^i in in up ' **.*!« tti tl'iiii 

iha pint: r»f gnurffil iiifififi||i^r ilmn *»! Ilif* ' wii^ n i""lrr|i, iniiit, ; 

lltibil »H|nmnMlu|i iniupftJiv. ll»^ l|vi« ; tiwl Iklirr, u lwr#l Imn nl ^fii|i|* , 

bn^ wiiii, rduroi’tl ihn . In In^ fr^ bnnm iiiiii ' ', 

i^iiW'Uiilily;, ' iit}i|' ni ii'iiiii*i'| tht"’ wmst liu' Ib'ii ifnrrv nl 

fn^^igt'iiiliriji in IIWV»!, lb'* «!!*« un #4 |{firiiini^, 

Wifi iinprn-ai^vn *n piirlnnn«nii juni 'Fni|r-\lt»vn'«9 n#rUr«f ^i^wi 

ftflvriNE'jitwl^ f'»V'rry prr»|fr»wivn ^ lln nf liM* ^ ^ tfimi niwl ^ ll.'^ ^ lir«'i^ 

lb*’ 'f'libuiv lii4,,f«,'*.r u I'irlVfiil*’' !'iM'*i'ub?rr. lif *rilijl»il |%n|jfb«sl‘* in I#ni4**fi'iii 

In bin iiiii ynii,r>4 in patU'mmmi bn n IHtL ,H4ilw^*pir.n!ly hr> iravrllr'^r %i*4,f,|y 
i^tonly wi*l n pmininml wip|i«*rinf i4 l.rft'Ni'il Iwin*’ smil m #a' ji,ff‘li. *4 i,lifnii#'fi^» 

ninl hin iniiiniifn ; In inwl «.,|-nnn in bi-^ inwi 

frinnil. In iHiin inMfiiA inii4n n »bmnnr nf . in I inly,- 11*^ ♦?nrninry nl tiiTi. 

Ilo 1 ,V»iim4pIiiI«^I Mnm^ i’nnipnny, in Ml^iUrbinn .^i "r^l^-s'^v 1114 llnib tln»i *4 

nntl tiii'rnji|win bn bia %%'ilb IhIII 11,1 Hnn'}|*t'#ni iiikI ilriii *4 bWS 

tbn ilninn f friijn n hmf I linl ib*" pnnniwnii iil 'VrpMuilb'*-^, 

pnft im im^k In |iiifly iw^litn^ mntbl i«':w^i If*’* %%*V4 r*|i'>«U'r«i nn nf lln'» lltiyiil 

prt'*iniliybi||y ini wvlPtv nl Uni t^nn- trp'Uinni ■«.4 |*i%nnrt» m W'otrr III, , 

|itttiy. ,Ai ibn nnsiM’ Uinn iiiUnuiMl lii*v»’ b'«t ib*'* j*i|'»cin.|i *4’ iriI'iU si 

nniiwnpiil lA'nrk- wnl n.{i« a nnnnlM’f *»f tb.ir'> ^ iw^l F'iill*H4»irsiin»svr«llf»»in 

tnwii .nnnntiib ii tTn-.Hi<iii nt ibn pnblicj in l^iniinn in Ihh, 4 unil «!iil4ifeip'^l biwwlf 
libriify, nliinmnin r4 tlin bnrlwnir iNinfil, ^ fit fir^t in n bMtw* in .^b"*-bi*nibnriib H«.|niifn, 
wni it It’iMbnu' S'Spirii in ib«i i4nnni‘*’r *4 in*-n‘"inii I |Hb4| b» t'Irriil 

nniiini*i‘i.*'«'*, ■ unii ii|i.nnfii«’‘lv ilHlIII i*» l*bnft’b 

AMlinnnti sj{ ||it.injst r<4tirin’«l iii Knulninl, : lii'iini^lnwb ii*ibil'sil|«,|l w* ' 

mill wn I 4ii|j, lyiMnin*^! ilm nltlyn «*l 1 i%l*|piilfig rwigsi i4 ^nbiwiis. iln^ ln#lltiilifi 

in ibn rrwlgnbin ibn ' bn |>|i|t| ttmuf n^ilnbiliona *»! irm \^ntk .^1 

,|lii .Ibiiit^ ilintnUifuliip ilni nwnti ilmnj ; thn Fliiw hti H««4riv'« iiylkniil' 

h# l*^illiiiniHl figiml-gpiwiil till 11147* In ■ HimiL iH ibf^" inilivnlniil inbll4l|«w» 
1443 bn wm nimln i,'‘.M..il. witl itnii ^mr ' Ibn fl-inl. n«ini*bsir4i nl itmwitin:** nf mnlli* 
K,,(.‘iM4i, lln illnil Tnnbriilun \ib*i|:^ ■ nii^iinni Fi'.iitn?«% * I*r4,'r4fi^4b''^ |,*«"si.ifitfy * 
IfHib Fnllw murrb^ii |l| in iHAti ■ 1 ^ ibla^ b4bi«'«l by y1pw4 ^^*if ' 

bnr bini Ibniti w.*n« ., |'%rl4»n y^nb|ni44 »nd ^^ 

ds-wglibif t'lf ibn liny, *rbt,nnii.!4 Mimn ut . n<4|ti€4liiii 1.4 ui 

ftiwm ^^ H\h nbbmi unn, Mr, Willliyn linnry : In tlin mmmm i4^1»i*A b«' 
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Furnivall 6i Furnivall 


Holy Land, but Palestine did not inspire 
him so happily as Groece. In 1904 many 
oxeoUent ptinoil skotchos were exhibited 
at the Gtmpil Gallery in London, and at 
Edinburgh a aeries of local views, which 
like most of hia latest work, such as the 
drawings of Westminster Abbey, tho 
Tow(»r of Ixmdon, and some Middlesex 
subjoats (1907), were exeoutcKl for ropro- 
d action in colour as illustrations to books*. 
Borne of his Oxford oil skotohos and of his 
drawings of Grotiao and Palestine were 
reprodueed in similar form* Ho himself 
preferred tho Ijlaok-and-whitii reproductions 
of his earlier (IBBB) Oxford sketches by 
lithogra|>hy, and of the Greek drawings in 
plmtogravare. 

His health failed suddenly, and he dicsl 
at Hampshmei on 22 May *1908- He was 
imriod in liighgato CHunoU^ry* Fulleylove 
married, in 1878, EliKabtiih Btira, datighter 
of Kannusl Elgiiod of Ij<3ici?Hi4w ; she with 
one son and two daughtera stirvivmi him- 

Eulleylove was ari admirabh^ arc!iit45a" 
ttiral nniugltlsmam His early training 
had given ium a thorough oompreheirsion 
ijf construction and <ietaiL His water* 
(jolour was always laid over a solid and 
candully completed pencil sketch. In 
csolour his (earlier worte are silvery, some- 
times a little Wistk. hut always luarmoiiiouB- 
Great^n* l>reiMlth of toni^ and forcte «>f cedour 


are ntditjealde in tlto VorHaiiitm drawings 
of IB92 and in tho (ireek sericH, which 
are not otily his best |)roduaiionH but 
mime of the most bri Ilian t and acoom- 


plislitKl water-coltiur work of ids j;|oncrfition, 
A low of his drawings anGn the Victiiria and 


Allmrt Mummm, and ha is w(*Ii 
in tho Mitnicipai Gallery at 

I'Graviw’s Biationary of Artkii, 
(Jaialegutw of ihe Kx hi hi tie ns of 
Institute of PaluOirs in Water it 
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FliEDEtitCJK JAMEB 

ff rwwi.iilar and iniihir, 

Burrey, on 4 E 

iwkI cltiesi soti, in a family of five mins 
htc*rs, of George J<kedoriek 
lis wife Bophia Ilarwelh 
a nimlieal prac^titloner, who Intd 
at H 




oenoes of Sholley and his household. He 
died on 7 Juno iS65- 


After attending private schools at Engle- 
field Grc3cn, Turnham Gretvn, and Hanwell, 
Furnivall in 1841 ontorod University College, 
London, and in July 1842 passed tho 
Ixindon UnlverHity matriculation i,n tlio 
first diviBiDn. On 9 Got. he matriculated 
from Tdnity Hall, Cambridge. As a boy 
ho hunted at Eghain, and before enter- 
ing tho university ho was a skilled oars- 
man. He quickly won a place in the 
college eight. During tho long vacation of 
1B45 ho built, witli tlie aid of John Beesloy, 
a Tiiamoa waterman, two , sc ailing boats on 
a new plan. By narrowing tlic i)Oi.un atid 
extending tlie oiitriggers lie gave sui un- 
prcjcedented leveragi^ tho oar. A wager 
boat on FurnivairH limm was soon built for 


tho cliampion sculler, Nirwell, who init gave 
Henry Clasjxw, tni the Tym% one of Ids rare 
defeats (IB Jan. 184(1). To HCulling Furrd- 
vall romaiued faitiiful till dtiath, and ho 
alwayH ardtmtly mlvocatixl its suptsriority 
to rowitig. Disspiki his lifelong devotion 
to the water lie never learnt to swim. As 
an undergraduate he showed a oharao- 
teristic impatienca of oonvontimi and/ an 
undisciplined moral earnestiEKJSH* Ha *be- 
came a vegetarian, and remained one for 
a quarUsr of a (umt.ury. To tobmsco and 
alculuil he was a strangiu' througli life. He 
rt*}wi nifitlKumdicsH, a*iid was admitted 
sciuiiar of Trinity Hall tm 1 June 1842. 
Ho gmiuatcd B.A. in 1847, taking a low 
|ihwjo among the jtmior o|)times in 1B46* 
Ilo procoodtKi M*A, in 1850. 

On leaving Cambridge, Fundvall entered 
as a student at Lincoln^ Inn (25 Jan. 184(5). 
Ho read in tho cli ambers of Charles Henry 
Boilondim Ker | (p v.], a friend of his father, 
a man of wide and enllglitencd interests- 
Ho mm called, to tho bar at Gniy’s Inn 
(80 Jan. 1849), and set up as a tMinvoyanctu* 
at 11 Now Bquare. Ho rim tod various, sets 
of rooms in Lincoln’s Irin till 1878, but 


the law luul srtiall attraedion for him, and 
his attention was siion tliverted from 
it. Througli Boiienden Ki^r ho came to 
know many men and women wlio cham"* 
pioned social ndorm anti democratio prin* 
oiplos. Of those riolm Malcolm Ludlow 
[i|*^ V. BuppL XI], exerted a 
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wmKk'iH4,<'’m wiitr j ^■r:f imwh i,*'t iIh,' j4'iolr'Hla %%Mh 

In n airiki^ in I85L M^mnwl'iikr hir wrolir j |ir:fifit,iilili:» linl ii in i.lm 

Cor thn Mjlirbiiiiii 8rwiiilbi*' nnrl 1 4i''Vn|nnminii *4 ilw nnh llnii hr* 

in IBIM^ ilk first litornry wrirk* n lininplilnl ; nork*i} liitn,|r*s!. Ilr^ ip'r*.rs'n|»f 4 ! 4 »^| f||fi, 

Knerssnf'V i'*nri of J fifniirfitii in iM,4nnit:‘nl 'nnlks iiinl tm tmt' 


nntiilftl 

(jhrkiianity/ I risrnfsn'*ns, nrr^MiK*'4 Kinnlut 

Fhilologiml siiniy and nnisio aiso mo ! and rrtorrHf^ loni dm 

gjfcgoii Fnrnivulik ytniflifni aHr>nljrnn H*’ ? iHoM, mi fln^ Jiiitn'r"' r.tf iluftknn li»" n^'ik ii 
loiiml tlin i'lniolo^ira! Soi’kiy in lH-17, innl j liaiiyoi n'rnkini^ umo «*it a lonr silrfomi. it 
inmiTi l*ho|jiri jday f,2ll*lnly Ili-lMJaini ilnini'v 1 loiroivalik miIv r%p*'tir‘Uv*' id Inroign 

IJiid sing. Tim rnrrf'nt lilnriiinro nliirli i C/yjdMn iriiii |ij^M'Mni|«yiJo»w 

Ins alikd'ly ndinirtai svaa fim rnfly ivrirk ] f*sr HavoMiii nyiv|n,, an*i r»|s-‘rii ilitw 
of Hn»klni with wiiiims onllook on iifo- lot j \inlking ni Kroninm.lv loni inaHoit Ikrw. 
iivowitl iin nngnr i«yin|iiili»y. In iH-ltl a j i.n iHiib im h‘'i|a;'^.l i*i 

nliannt? iinarting wlib Ifirs, Hnskin nt a j Vf4nnfr’«'r r'Mrj'n^ nf rMjli’i**'’ fitnskosi 
Iriondk lionmi W to nn invitation to | r«io|*ion-’ r'oinnoindio, trii 

iinskin a l^niilon lionio* ' dlnifi i'W'gan/ I tlm liiMfO. ifo- j.aids'o »^nf>fM'»:|iiioitiv 

i^irnivall wrido. *jifrivntkln|iHvit.h Huskinl I ho miingoral^'rl ii r'nllrgo ri^wing ohih, whirli 
whicsh Wins for iinuty vvars tin* fdiiof Joy id ■ -M-nii iMoioal alirr Manto’'*’', lio- iodiifM^I 

skifO {‘kmivali 'H as ihroiij^h I iho nonnk'i'ts li» nndor ho? ioadof» 

wotshiop^r, iniii Hio I ill sMilhn^ tMtir utsii r",i|^hi far-os, ^ii|o|i 

it of ogsitktk rfdlniiiion ainrh oiniraolor: | ho iiiftodsiriol o* Ho- Uoino-^s so iH*NI; ho 
imsl. Ilk own svriting i« ofton a limiting oidiu j a«o* hnij> ilio rowio^* rinh’s gtodoig s|4ril, 
of liyskink stylo luid foin|«n''ans*'nt. KiirnivaH's th*%"*4ooi lo ilir< tMooain*o 

AldhiHw.'ginniiig id tlioint*n-«s»nrf*.r fdiroi j anna id fho r^dh-'nr* and hifi omfiliatk 
vail sought iV'dii yioithful alduiii' fo hring ] ar|v*asir»y nf htnulnv as a thi? id mihdy 

Itiiskii'i into jrida:! ion W ith Miiioioo, in iMOi | .f^i'Tidor sonns*'ini'’nt. dittii(’niii»''w litre 

Ills tiivd^ai ■Mnnriisi s iiiiinion of liiiskin s j iivisai hitn and ^lanrns-^ aiol *.dhr"''r 

I lirgiuiioni in lik * Xoim* on j of tho tsdh'go ronnrd, llira odigsMija vkwn 

inyd^Hlir4r|'ih}|tl«/ Fnrnivali. | hml iinslorgoito a ohangr', ila h^ 

■■"'s aritirknis to llnskiti* i hrs night up in no m-ni 101011 ] otii 

0orn*ii|i*milsnnHr |in4i»i'it| 1 ■|*iiis ho iil4aioh,.inr.d ioraiiH omuIomsI h$t an 
stwwi this imni hot j onta|4tik*0i agnoston^in and ootoi 
in roniininn Fnudvnlh [ dig hostihiy to iho r«sn%"r4 fait I 
^ to linsidnk iiilfjot iiiiin j iho .Nnioliiy ls''iigiio nimdi ooiid 
ko « vkw*s, |irini«sl this hiitiiriannn»n in’* lir'W'rik'ih diirioi 

sricai for jirlynio rirnwlniion m i tho Hiinday %4 ilsp ii^li 

'#h ai'iO .AuM-tihsty^ uj ||»f - tfjii |,i«ragno'ft organ. ’Tho |*fs:»|i|o'p 
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iHirnivall 


purBuit the principles of aesoeiation and 
co-operation which ho iulvocatcKi in other 
relations of life. Of the Philological 
Society he becaine one of two honorary 
seorotaricB iti IShJh and was sole scorcdary 
from lSh2 till liis death, lie supiKirted 
witli enthitHiasin the society’s proposals for 
spelling rcsfonn, wlticli Alexander John 
Ellis t<|. Y. ‘^nppL 1] devised, and always 
took an active part in |)romoting snch 
rehnm, adopting in his own writings a 
niodifitxl phoin^ticj Htiitnne* In another 
direction his fnuagetic |)art.icipation in 


a of inferior textual value. In 1862 
he also printed a collection of early English 
poems from M>S8. for the Philological 
Society, and in 1865 he published with 
Macmillan the more attractive ‘ Morto 
(F Arthur,’ from an llarleian MS. 

In 1864, with a view to more effectual 
pursuit of his literary aims, Eumivall 
loundtHl the Early English Text Society. 
It began with 75 subBoribers, Ruakin and 
Tennyson amongst them. Its first publica- 
tion was Eurnivairs edition of a short 
metrical ‘ Life of King Artliur.’ Tlie society 


Pliiiological Society’s work bore more | nourished under EurnivairB enorgetio guid 
vahiable fruit. At the emi of 1858 the I ance, and he worked hard for it both as 
sociidy, at Archbishop Trench's suggestion, ! director and culitorftu’iiu jrc than forty years. 
rcsHolviMl U> untiertakc a supplement to | Ho eidisted the C(>-operation of scholars all 
ilolmmm's anti Eichartlson's llictionaritis. I over the world, who edited texts for the 


But Furnivall urged a wholly new diction- 
ary, ami Ins proposal was lulopltHl. On 
the death in 1861 of tiie first editor of the 
suggeMtetl dictionary, llerbert Ooleridgt^ 
[i|, v.|, Furnivall bmk Ins |>hvcc, and lie 


society. At lirst^ the society’s sole aim 
was to print mcdiffival MSS. But in 1B67 
a Hccond or extra soih^s was instituted 
to include rtjprints of the work of the 
ttarliest English printms. At his death the 
smvKitl at the scheme intiTmitbmtly for | society luwl ihsikhI 110 volumes in the 
many years. At the same time Im plamusl I original scries ami 107 in the extra scries, 
a * concisj^ ’ dictionary wliich should be an I The va.Btm*ss of tho material with winch 


alistract of the larger undertaking* A! 
thougii he acoumulaBd much maUdlal for 
tlm double scheme lio made little iieadway 
owing to Ids variinl engagements. In 1876 


Furnivall sought to deal led him to found 
other societies on similar linos for separaBi 
treatment of voluminous mediicval writers. 
Uhauccr, Wiolif, and Lydgate cacli in his 


Um Oxford Univf'rsity IOm^hh biok over the i view neediHl a society cxciusivtdy devoted 
enierpnHt^ a[)|Mdniing lir, (aftorwanlM Sir) | to his intcreHts* It was childly at tho sug- 
Janum A. IL ^Murray iniitor. I’he ‘ Now 1 gestion of I bsiry^BradHliaw [p. v. SuppL I] 
Englisli Dictionary' was the roMult. do that Furnivall started in IHtlH tho Ohauccr 
that grtuii work l''urnividl coniimied to | Society. His hojio was to form ati accurate 
contribyUt bi tho end <>f his life. j text of the poems by collation of ail known 

Mi^miiwldle Furnivall wan conaentrating ! manusariptH and to ascertain from botli 
hk atUJUtlon iin i?arly and midiile English j inti^njid ami exUtnial evidence the date at 
literature, lbs deetmal it a iiairiotitj dutv ! which each of (Jhauccr’s known wo " 


to. ap'.jrint. from mamifajript wmdm which 
were eititer unjirint4Ml or im|a?rfectiy 
printoi lie valucil old literature both for 
ita own sake amt for the liglit It shod on 
is'tory, His liU^rary endeavourH 
ceritrtsi .in the literatim;? of the 
roiiianw, and inauguraUal 
edlbmal latamrs with mi eiiition. of 
eiii.||» 0 t!ritury epic * 





winch he. prepareu for the 
(1861, 2 vok s; re-ediitai 
larly English d’4?xt Society, 1874”'41). 
^ roimneni bibliophile inmnbers of 
.Roxburglie CJhib, lienry Hutfi [ip v. 




aom|Kmsl* His labour 
the issue of his six-text edition of tho 

* Gan tor bury lyesj which provides the host 
Kissible material for toJXtual study. There 
ollowcd paridlcl text editions of Ghaucerk 
‘Minor Kauns’ (lB7b-0), and of hk 

* Tmiius and Grkcytie ’ (188b 2). Al- 
though he luui collaborators, tiie most 

i important of the Chaucer Bocietyk publica- 
tions are the fruit cd' Farnivalik own in- 
dustry, He thus set Chaucerian study on a 
III? w and sure footing. Another '.enterprise 
divertoxi F'UrnivalFs atto?ntion to E 
literature of a laU?f |airif.KL In 
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fiii*! Hlid'ilm'fi ' Amunmn i»f 


Qolli5oyi0ri» whioh wiw iiiit iwciiwilw? in ni llitfriiwin n * il<%rri|;»iiriii at jCnnlnrni * 
tncMiBn'i Tti0 Itii'sbiii'giin iMiil IIjiii-* JM,i4 Hinid'm'fi ' i»f 

fostr ooliiKJi'biw id in ifi*’* llrtlbh I Aiuw’n* mlHrli Fiinnvfiil |yii|;W’|f 

M'iim^yi:ii were |■|^blip||l.ti jl8ll84Mi'| l.i^y j .I'iy ■w*irk ilin 

W'ith iiiu..^triM4V0. vd j lufi sr*i|ifti« 

|K»piikt' lif iiriitnry. j »iyi|y, 

Now tliiit FutiJivnll^ lypl j in IHTII Ip^ wri'iln an r|pl«j'rp!p jirriiip>fi ii» 

rt*iM:diW'Hlp:' rriilJiry j * *f iin n rT*|iriiii yf 

t« ilia niPtbf«la I OmI, nijirll I'lSlbiiRlsr.r's*, 

wliipfi hiwl atrrfwly w’rvii'i ilip pinily yf j i 4 i«p 4I< !*« Friiip»' 4wk<f^ 

C’ljanopr. in lip Itnnirii'd Up? N«hv j ai jnr’fpr-r^ ■ivii,*s r’P-tesif?fl 

»^t;»piriy'» w4li thti iibjrpi yf j .m-iisatati'^ly n* ll'WIH «,'■» * y|i.s*lii?s|'**n'y-"l 4 fp 
i|»i4’rtniiiing ‘ tfin i»f Im |4iiy» ^ ^ fnid Ukirk/ |iT*4yyjiiaiy v'??l?Hn»? i>l Uin 

iincl «f Inn w*irk ami timpa.j ' ikniUiry ' »*l Ni'«iik«^A|w'iirp, Wjili a 

Marty tiiiitiiignmln?il w^iiolari* Iwanifnn virr^ j vnnv |y fmaliiaimit yfHb''' 

|>n;?i4k|pnt4.» anri . ilr»*Wi«i}g Wiia j |•'|^rlln■^lll |lpi |p»iiP 

iinitmwl im% mt prmuhmU Fnrin-vall j la'f.wrFfi Ihho fty*i |mm|| *4 |»Ip 4«?|ir milim 

i.ffgiillliiiM:H:l **!' nifiy iifpl i,?! ; l{ir.f»$yii|.r.«* i<y IVilliiiPi Utin.gft 

tKn'iUnitfami^ry iiliii^fiiUvintirrcUiiri^^ Tna i |»|. v. Fii|?|4' II | ami «,'}'iar|r'%a 
ImitHliiiifiti t,if ihtvmnAH f ?iii | y< iIp’ y||sik»-*|'»*^?ir?' i|iy«N4«i m III vyiiyuf#^ 

Nhiiknp|maTP |iH7iJ bn an t■•nwl^y' * p*g1ii yi viiinJi |y* r!rifip,fil iniff#. 

piiiitlHi * I’ll*? Sliiikt»|wr*"4 j »in?*liyn# by biinft^4i tbm i4 ili*? y||» 

Wofki *lll»i r!**’ Fa*? of Jlfii.imal ’fVata in j I«li»>*ira yf Up^ wn# 

Mottling if.* *rh«^m hr? hw4 a alrrivi on Iho J Uio Humhiy M*aitis|rrr wIih^i mm 

niotrkuil IomIm, whioh IwHnnm? yhiiraptorlaiio j fMiiiu|f?«| |h I'loU |h7I m rho yf 

nf_ this Morioiy'a ifiinjiii'H aini *Wi»kpr| tho ! niblriwi givoii by Fnrnirall !*» iiioiiil,mr 4 t»f 
rklitswlo *4 ii»aibi'ti*? t’rilM'a |rf. [tlytt’« ' tht? Nali»*inil SiitiiUy isi*'’agsi*'‘ wbpii im an 
■»l,ISHjKSiirAlt 1 Furhim.*, iH7l|. i y|y’'iirai*7ri Fi Niratl»syl Avipy 

Mmili oonirovi^ray <'n!t*!wh_ >?a iiibnrni% wh»j j *ri*fw othor birrary mwiotiyii tiino iliiti in 
ai llrMi iroatiai I'ynhvallk loanitng wtih j Fiirnivaiia In IhmI Ip? foiiiiijwl 

nmiu%A, wtiw iiifivtsi,l by Urn #i„iisioiy‘« rw?» ibt? Wiisbl Ikwimiy tur iUp |iUni.ssig i»f t„|i*i 
dliwi'tel muilmk of tii aailrian rt?t«*mior’» Idlin' MHN . lisoi oi Uin wpim 

iti piwtedliip lit »kii ^Tho Kow- I ymr»ttiili*?a»igMr?^UyiM?f %Um Iv if, Itiokayi 

f?ii Shyit^|»ai *0 Booioiy * whiish ’ a «lo%*oii?i| ailiiilrnr *i| IlyipriOog,. hr? inaiigii* 

Iti *Hio Esamitiof * In April lH7li Hob* tbo llrywoing Hmnyiy. im ilm atii4y' 

«|n,«?iitly ^Hwlnimmo domsunmi Ftiriilvall anti iniPtummU oji ri| i'lrv|,a'M|ri||4 
aiui hk trioiiik^ an Hloikoaimaroiiita/ Fiiriiii^aJl ippj rr'^.iM| ilrowiiliig'ii i^p^iry wlili 

FtmilViJl :ro|iIiir?i:l wilh lioat {^pprMkfrt aji|ir*??i?iatb*fi, ami hml ii*!iiiiy 1^1 know ilin 

6 Hid 13 Hi?|it* lH7b|« Wfioii llalliw'oii* ' |if'*fas*?iialiiy alit'ai4?ytl liiiii (of, 

Phyii||^ WiijiW ^ ^Hs^iiboriitsk rimitif aij.,* iirim mm^ 

F«m5v»ll bmuKlit Iittf!itti>li4*iilllipk a^i now ww hrlll iiFsw ifc'i** 
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poemB, the society j:(avo a private perform- 
atioe of tlif^ ‘ Cmm ’ at, the Grand Theatre. 
Minctton, on 7 May 

PnmivairB work for hia Moei«>tieH was nn- 
pai(h and though he found time for Home 
<vxtfnaial lahonr, inehiding an edition of 
Rohert de Bninne’B * Ghroniele of England ’ 
for tho RoHb Re^rioB in 1BB7, hin^ literary 
aot i vitiy wan never really remxmerative. Hin 
t>eminiary resonreefi were, during the lant 
half of his life, very small. On hie father’s 
deatlx on 7 fTxine he received a sub- 
stantial shart^ of his large xxstate, hnt lie 
investxMl all his fortxine in Ovf^rend and 
Gnrnx^v’H Bank, wliiidx stoppiHl ixayrnent 
in lBd7. Fnrnivalh left welhinglrpenniless, 
was foreivl to dispost? of his perstxnal 
nroperty, l>nt, this his rieli friends, Henry 
Hncks Gibbs (jifterwanls T^rd Aldenhxim) 
and TBmry Hnfh, pnrehased and V^stored 
to Inm. In 1, 8711 Im %vaH an xnisnceessfnl 
candidate for the post rjf Hceretary to the 
Royal Anaflemy. Among others who 
tf^HtifasI bx his fitmiss wxwe Tennyson, 
WiHiaxn Morris, Gliarles Kingsley* »T, R, 
Hi^etey* M. Taims and Delins. Thenceforth 
he livxKl on his occasional and small literary 
earnings and on an annual payment m 
trtx«t/xv» of a relaiivxi’s prxxfxf^rty nxitil 1BB4 
wlien he was grant.Cfl in axldit.ion a civil list 
])enHton of IHO;. 

Tn IBH-I Furnivs.ll, whose reputation as a 
scholar slood high in Germativ, receivisl 
the lionoraryhh*gr(M^ of Bh.l). from Berliti 
tJniversity/ ln’'HK>l/in honour of his 
75th liirtliday, a volumf'. xuit ithst * An 
Englisl} Miscixllanv,’ U> which sclifdars of 
all countries coutrilmled, was printwl at the 
Glaremlon Press, At ilux same timx^ the 
sum of 45f)l. was U) the Early 

English Tejct Hoeietv. and an inght-sculling 
boat Wfis given to Furniyall, TIis portrait 
was paixdsHl for Trinity Hall, of which he 
was rtifwie axi hon. fi^low on 21 April 11102* 
Hfx rwived Uie hon. D.fatb of Oxford 
IJniversff.y in HFIR and lie was chosen an 
fxrigina! fellow of the British AcuMlmny next 


Till his deaili he xulyocab>d with char- 
acRsrIitic wafintlx the value of scxxlling 
m a pxxpular recrtuttion. Tn IBOl he 
flercfdy' attac^kcHl th'fx Atimt-<'n.ir Rowing 
Association, for excluding working imxxt frxym 
tho class of amataxim. 'By way of retalia* 
tion ■ he foundxd on 15*Bept. IB'Ol the 
Hational Amatexir Rowing Association on 
thoroxxgldy .democratic lines. In. lfH12 lie 
l>acamx.x prxxsident In succession to the duke 
of Fib^* the first president. In ISfl6 ha 
formed, in imcordanoe with his lifelong 
prinolplos, the Hammersmith Soulling Club 
VOL* nxvim-'-su.r* in 


for girls and men, which was re-named the 
Furnivall Club in 1900. Until the year of 
his death ho scullfvl each Sunday with 
; memhers of tho chxb from Hammersmith 
I to Richmond and back, xind took a foremost 
part in the social activities of the club. 

Fxxrnivall died at his London residence 
of cancer of tho intestincB on 2 July 1910, 
and his remains were cremated at Golder’s 
Green. Until his fatal illness prostrated 
him, ho carrixxd on his varied work with 
litl^lo diminution of energy. 

Furnivairs disintiereBtxyT devotion to many 
good causes entitles him to honourable 
rememlirancfx. Th(x enthusiasm with which 
lie organised societies for the purpose of 
printing inxxdited MBS. and of ehxeidating 
English libuaturts of many periods stimu- 
labxl the dfWisloprnent of' English literary 
study at homxx and xibroatL His taste xis 
a critic wa^, Itkt? his style, of lien cnxde and 
faulty. But he was indefatigxdilc in re- 
search, and spariMl no pains in his eForts 
afinr compk;ttuxess a.nd accuracy. In his 
lifxxrary laliour lie' was moved by a sincere 
patriotism. ITut tliere was no insularity 
about Ins sympathies, Powxxrful domo- 
cratio sentiments and hrotwl views domi- 
nated his life. He believed in the virtue 
of athletics no hxss Ilian of learning, and he 
Houglit to giv(^ all classi's of liotli sexes 
opIxortuniiieH of Isxcoming seliolars as 
well mx atlihdx^s, 

Dcvoifl ofltiict or xliscretion bn almost 
every relat.ion of lifcs, he clmrishcd through- 
out his earenyr a boyish frankness of stmcch 
which xiilx^ndxHl xnany and led him into 
unedifying controvcrsixxs. He cannot he 
absolved of a Bmdxumy t^o make mischief 
and stir up Ht<rife. His dxiolarations of 
hostility to rxhgion and to class distinotions 
\mm often unseasonalile, and gave pain. 
But his dtxbictR of tornptw and manner were 
substantially atomnl for not by bis 

H(df-xhmyhig mxrvices to Hcholarshipi but 
l>y his fifjictical syrntiathy with poverty 
and Hufferhig, and by his readiness txx 
encourage sound youthful endeavour in 
<vvcry splmrxx <if work. 

Tn JB52 Furnivall marrixd at the regis- 
trar’s office, TrampHtxMub Eleanor Nickel, 
liaughtof of Georgiy Alemnrler ’Dalzieh 
Separation followed in 1882. Of two 
chihiren of the m.arriage, a daughtor,. Ena, 
dixM,! in infancy in 1866. The son, 'Percy, 
is xfc well-known surgeon, 

Of portmits of Furuivalb one l>y Mr. 
William Eothcristain is at Trinity Hall. 
Oambridge? another by A. A. Wolmark 
was prasented to the Working Men’s Oollagc 
in 1908 1 a life-ike head, drawn in crayons 

li' 
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€. IL Shannon iti If'HNh wan nf!rrf*<l Utitifiiiiinly t.*» prfivn fitird «i: 

afliT h'i.H tinalh in the Nnthanil l;*tsrtr#.tii ■' an»i h*\ !*■» 

Chilh'rv ; a fcmrih pjrirait,^ hy Miwi A. > winner iil Sf. ^I«:<rh,/, Him 

l>, *StavnI<n% m ift tin* Kn^^liki yiaafv iij.- flaw lirsn^ miw a ir||M4v |m|at. 
at lhiiv4’rmi>’ C^hrgM. In HH^ a wnall ; Sir (‘harlm lii'iimvii aifli wlmirt h*- MpnO: 

irtniiitaiai InnVl 'wjiH a}-i|'>lh;4 In iht^ l*ur|«-w*fi linipla)’» mi. lh«’ Iwatlrr^ m| th»^ 

<:4 ihn Working Mrn h Hollogn, diwlritn- nr untr '^lin»yn'na% itk*ir'h' 

I i*''nHiin’i<;!k tfa'iiw.'i Fnrn!vsi.li : it,. vt 4 nn'tn ♦■•! ■ rnjiHing. knati fh*’ Khnh* w'I'ihmI Ipt 
riHMinh with a hi*^»j^ra|ihy i^v J^thn : fo HariM, aftahini hir j^r^inr. 

Mtnirn, OxImoI Ihhvtaiaiy nn'M-'j, HHI; *ri»v 

Working Mrit'?' I'nik’gr, IhM Hi'M'M, l•'4. . tmani^any. lin rolarjinig fnnri H 

,1. yinv*4ya Ikwani, iiH.il ; ih’o?o tint, . Miui-hr^fi f^r a ^h»'*rf Innn nni|*’’r ^kjir, innw 
’ita>y‘ hy Pr^f* W. P, 'lint). ; Pn-iix) 1% 1in.n%'n at Hjr* Wrui r»iirifti«'r 
ji, 4nt'’ H; An hn^h**!! Mwa-*liaiiy, ^ ^rhmit I'lt Afi , liut at. lii*'* iig*' »»f tttrnlV 'Mnn 
IWII, hii4jngrar*hy tn tkie, hy llanry hifiir* ; y. 

llo lni*i alnaal'V r^ahilala^i at lliP' Itoyal 
WHIiHIXi rn. ■ Aratintny f a la.iga hgnr*'’ injliHni 

[«a*i fan*n af>- Slmnf'a ; * * ; hui ln>» lino: nail 

nn K.j .Ian. i.vfw fratrilt am* nf ; ii *4 i.'arvHii flijrnmii ijinyal 

i,,!hark^H Wnllinglnn Fnrw^ I iH^i" 111(1*11, ■ A«''wlojiiv» yHn|. Thra, mid a ii*ao.r*4 
i/k?ar nf Sfiiinra, nrinripa! «4 (Airym^ . Ina \Ulliain r»»rv, aliMan 



'hliiiminn rnrw^ npiwtl, ■ v^i'-wioinv, 

|:'*rinri|ia! *4 i'Airhlm- . Ina 

miiif t>l Si, »|r4in H*p fyirlrnii lk*inf«oa m tHiip ina 

•iM, W«mlnnnatnr, anti emmn t4 , matgiiiiinn m an aitwi t4 4iii<,irioiii*ii,, 

WnainiitiMinr {iHglMHl, ami from iHti-l In j Ifmliithoraaa iiMiv a rpiiii.sf'j fd W oiirwipf ^ 

lha ttnaih in tnnitnt atiti atnlith'-aiat'ii ^ anil Fn.if*!’* liml at km livmw-’ n* Aliia-^v 
nf Wnainnnainr, Tho fat I an* rvaa nltli’af t iianlmn roinmn a in'’ 

H<in nf (liarlt^t Williatn Inliniinn (d, |HM| 5 a|i|itai#%^i nniant* Init jn 

by bin ulby IliO'i'r^aa, daitgbfm' t:*C thn ! bm ati hr* wm btnt|*nml Im fn'<^|nr!»i, 

Hnv, Pntnr Willijjgtiin ImiI'w* nf lljilmlmn J nf tlham ||p rhiniglii "nm*1i 


atiftnynn nl 
* I bn lliilatinlit 



|ji«'Vnnrtlhri% iiipi bt 
,Fiirfi*.t iti 

'■■y 


V, 

Furiw^a iinly bitillinr, llin innt.hnr, 

Jana l.hana, waanni fiaiighinr nf ♦Inhn 
H, lb Siniiwli, vtnar ^ 
tliiugblnr *4 Tlit'tnnia .im- 
'Htnibari arnlttlnjyinn r4 i.atrry, 
fathnr'a hrai wtby anti tii'inl itriJ 
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3 ioi’BOH \verw iiiB Bpticial Btudy ; and in Iub 
(K inotttrian portraitB tlin animal m, from 
trlio artiBlio poini of vi<nv» m iinjjortant m 
iho man. A wholt^ group <>{ portraitB of 
maBtom of houjKlB Iub poculiar Hkill 

in thiB dirootion. IfiH oxnollonoo aa a 
portFrait-painUir natnrally I(^d to his takmt 
boing cmi>Ioyod oliiofiy in thiB lino ; but in 
tli(i troalrnont of Iub Biibynit ho mm alwayH 
anxiotxB to plaoo it aruong mutablo iiir*- 
roimdingB, In hocIi picjtnn'H m th(? largo 
portrait of i/>rd llt^bortB, that of * Kir 
< ’hailoH Nairno.^ arul Ihi^ ‘ fbitnm from tho 
liido,’ tlio iMuiosHorioH, Ht4idi(^<l witli groat 
oaro, form an (^HBontial part* of t.las work. 

in 181M hi^ ia'oatno ongagofi to Eloiaior, 
HiHim* of Kainnoi lionry Ihitiijhta* 1V|. v. 
Ku|vph II h and lu*r Bialdon doatli Bhortly 
aftorwardH wm a blow from wltioh it 
notaiod all Iuh i*laBlioity k> riajovor. In 
tho following yoar waa {uIvlHod to 
\vint.ia’ in iSothii Alrioa^ iwid arrivod at 
dohannoHbvng^ Hhorily afb^r tho JainoBon 
Eidd. jMiiniod a piotin*o of * I hmmkop/ 
{diooHiiag tho inom<mt whon tho Britiah 
(u)himn ufW4 ^ a|>|maMsliing tho in 

mnlnmin ’‘rhin |iiotnrt^ waa ahown by tlui 
artmt U} ProHit'lont K.nigor^ l)iit haB Binoo 
di«ap|>oarjMi lio Inul m>mo thonghte of 
voluntooring for tlKs Maiabolo wan bid. 
gavo np tho idoa, and riiturnod to England 
(I Slid). Two y<'ar'B lalor hr> }ua’.opt.iai a 
ooininiHHitin, obfaiiaHl for him l)y hia 
fdond* .Ih'of. M. KinipHOin to ivxtKiuio 
doeorativo jauntingH till four lamdoiitlvoH 
nndor tloi dom<» ovor t loi Mtaircutao in tlm 
IdvoriKK)! d‘own lla.lL lias nminrioration 
waa imwli't|i,iato* Imt Fnrmi undortook 
tho taBk fo'f tlm nako of thfi op|«>rttnnty 
whioh it atrordiai of work on a granil Hoafo 
atid of a kind diihircvjit from anything ho 
Inul Iiithm*to dotiix lii making hiB diiisignH 
liO dolila^mtoly iwlo|>tol tho mantior of 
TinEmditp wliim 'OBolaiwing tho rt^al- 
iitio roprodnotion i>f imalinni hi<,hmtrial ami 
ooninmroial oonditi{>nH, ru'lapb^i thorn b> 
a troat.mont at omit* fKHitio ' arid vigormiB. 
T!a«^ jadntingH, wliioli wort^ inn ohiof ooon- 
pation fi>r noarly thon) yi^arM,, |>or!iapM 
tho moBt notrdlio, thongh tiot tho mont 
popular* of all hin wtirkH. 

Moaiiwhilo' tho ntiito of hi« hojdth Inul 


took tho greatest inteixist in laying out 
a small plot of land in formal oightoenth- 
coniury fashiorp and spoodily turned a 
sandy Wftste into a beautiful garden. 
Intemsely liappy in his marriage and a 
settled life in eongonial aurrouhdings, lus 
worked hanier than ever, and in thoso last 
three years ^ producckl soim? of hie most 
Bueoessfid pictures— tlie ‘ Eeturn from tho 
Rides,’ * Ixsrd Charhss Berosford,’ * Diana 
of the Uplands/ * Cubbing with the York 
and Ainsty.’ Thtsse worlcB showed that, 
ho hml at l<sngth found himself. But 
all th(s timo the diseasis from which lus 
su tiered - “iuixsrc ulosis - waH mak ing pro - 
gresH. Ho pjoised t.he winha* of H102--3 
at l)a.voH, spent, tlie Sfsring of 11)02 in 
northern Italy and K|>ain, and took a 
studio, for the sake of his portraits painting, 
in London. In tins sanu^ yiMir his was 
(ikscstesd an assoeiatis of this Royal Aeathany. 
Never H|)aring liimself, and still full ol' 
lio|Hs and isotiiuHiasm, he grtulually grow 
Wisakisr, and ilied on 16 Oot. HK)4. His 
wim btmlisd in Erhnksy churchyard. He 
left two sons, Rster and Ihuil, tlio st^oond 
of whom wiia Iksoi tlinse days beforis Ins 
dcsatln In |Ksrson EiirHo wivs tall and some" 
what stout in later life, but mnsoular 
jmd vigorous. His fi^aturiss worts rounded, 
t.h(s facts ovfil, t.h(s tsyiss small but very kisen, 
tlio corn ploK ion pale, lie was a keen 
sport^^man, a good shot, and wliip, and 
playtsd luost. games well. His movtsm(mt.H 
were quick, and hts isidtitod ra|>idly, with 
a tieroo coneent.ration, nisver lussitating to 
rub out his work over anti ovisr again 
if it did not satisfy him. His untiring 
energy, width of intesrisst., and intellecjtual 
vitality showed themselves in his eon- 
vematlom Hts liked nothing better than 
a gootl argumtsnt, but etsuld listesn as 
wtsll lUJ talk ; and his erit iciBm, though 
ktstsn, wmt entirtsly frtso from jisalousy and 
malice. 

Many tif Iuh most notablts })i(jtunss were 
oxhibitevl in thts gidiory of the New Ihsglisb 
Art Club, of whiesh hts wtia an imtivts member 
from lUlll to his disath. Hts jointsd in the 
foundation of tlu^ Intesmatianal Society , 
and was a nuun tier of its council, lits 
tsxhibitesd. alsts at tlas Ihsrt.mit Ihdnhsrs 


com|Hslled' him te'> pass a winhsr at Davos, 
whfsre (in .Fob. IIHIO) h,o 'Isecanus ongagotl 
E) . Katharine, the youngtsst. tia.ught4.sr " of 
John Addington Bymonds. Ho marrlml in 
October of^ the same year, and witli his 
wife passtsd the following wint4sr also at 
Davos, In 1901 they rtsmovcxl te> a now 
house wliieh lie luwl had built for him on 
the high ground near Oamberloy. Here h© 


anti the Ntnv Callery, A collection of his 
works, 02 iti numlasr, ^ was yhown at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1996. The 

* Itotiim from tht,» liido ’ wm bought after 
his death liruhw the Ghantroy B 0 (|uest 

* Diana of the Uplands* was purchased 
by the trustat^s of tlie Hationai Gallery. 
Both thiic piotuM are now at theflato 
QaEory, The larger * Lord Roberts * 
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llnivorsity of Glasgow. From 1861$ to 
1872 iio wjks abo medical odioer of health 
to tho city, and daring that |)eriod ho 
remodoUed the sanitary arrangomonte (cf. 
Public Hmith Administration in Glasgovih 
a memorial volnmt? of the writings of Dr. 
J. B. EuHsell, Glasgow, 1006, with a preface 
by Gairdner; ehapB. i. and ii, detail Qaird- 
ner’s ialjonrs)- 

(hdrdnesr wiis an exceptionally attriUitive 
lecturer, teaching the diagnoBis of diseinBO 
with singular tliorouglmess, and illumina- 
ting the Hul>ject in hand l>y nusauB of a wide 
litm’ary culture. Despite luB mdivity 
liotli t<iaclusr and constdtant, he con- 
tinued througlK>ut his career his contribu- 
tions to |)rofc^Hsionai ih^u’aturo. In so^rrccly 
any cJej^wtinent in medicine did Im fail 


1881 ; honorary physician to King Edward 
VII in 1001 ; member of the general council 
of medical edtication and registration, as 
representative of tire University of Glasgow, 
1804; president of the Royal College of 
PhysioianB of Edinburgh in 1898-4 ; and 
president of the British M!edical Association 
when it met in Gkiagow in 18BB. He was 
created K.O.B. in 1808. 

Daring the last seven years of his life, 
while hie intellectual interests and energies 
were tmimpaired, Gairdner suffered from 
an obsouro alfcction of the heart, the 
symptoms of which lie carefully recorded. 
He di<Ki Buddenly at Edinburgh on 28 .lime 
1007. In accordance with hia wish, a 
eompiete iiccount of the clinicai and patho- 
logical conditions of Ids disease was pul)- 


to mid Honudlung new, in regard either i lished by the present writer, in UBSooiation 
to patliological cliangcH or to clinical ap- j with Dr. W. T. Eitcliie. His portrait, 
|Kmranc<^H. Asc.^ricsof early pajau*H, ^ Oontrl^ by 8ir George Reid, is in thi^ 


butions to th(^ Eat^liology of tlie Kidruiy 
(Edinl)urgln 1848), supplied an early de- 
scription Of waxy discfrse, ami there was 
originality o! viem^ in * The Fatliologioal 
Anatomy of Bronchitis and the Dlseasei 
of the Lung connected with Bronchial 
Obitruotion ^ (Edinburgh, 1850). Later 
he produced Mnaanity ; Modem Views as 
to its Nature and Treatmtjnt* (GUmgow, 
1885), and IccturcB upon ^ Tabes Mcsontorica’ 
(Glasgow, 1888), 

Among Die mait^irs on which he tiirew 
original light of great value were the j 


University of Glasgow. 

Gairdner married, in 1870, Helen Bridgcbt, 
daughter of Mr, Wriglit of Norwich ; she 
survived him witli four sons and throe 
era. 


■ . [Free, Roy* Sec. SO B, 1008 ; Life, by G. A. 
Gibson, in preparation; Lancet and Brit. 
Med. tlounml, 0 July 1007 ; Edinburgh Med. 
Journal, ScottiBlx Med. and Burg. Journal, and 
Glasgow Med. Journal, Aug, 1007.] G.A.G. 

G A L E, FREDERICK (182:L^10O4), 
cricketer ami writer on cricket under the 


ence of tln^ heart 
tropliy ami dilat:,ati<>n ? tht^ sysf-eih of 
reproHenting the sounds and murmum of 
tlie iieart by miuniH of diagrams ; the 
recognition ' of tricuspid obHiruotian, 
aneurism, and angina peetoriH ; and with 
Btekes, lialfour and. I^’agge he heI|>od it.) 
make eertixin Gn^ tliagnosis of mitral 
obstruetiom His lirst oi>ntnbution to eir- 
culaLiry d„iHi.5imo wim the article on aneurism 
in Cl.iiford Allbuttb * Hystom of M.edieine ^ 


iniinndo ciinnection beiweeruu’terial supply I pHcadonyin of * 14ie Old Bullor/ born at 

and myocardial cbangcH; the reciproeal I W<KMborougla l;\»wseyvaic, neimDey^ 

‘ ^ ’ * * G16 July 1828, was son of Thomas Hin.Kman 

Gale, rector of Woodboroughand afterwards 
vicar of Godim^mlmm, niuu’ Canterlmry, 
liy his wife Elkalaith, daughter of Dr. 
Poore of Andover. Altt»r attending Dr, 
Bueklandb preparatory sehool at Laleham, 
Gale was from 1886 to 1841 at Winchester 
Odiege, of whio,h a great-uncle, Dr- W. B. 
Goddard v.], mm n former lieadmaster. 
WInIe at Windiester im playod in the esrioket 
eleven against Eton and Hari’ow in 1.841., 
and in 1845 he played once both for Kent 
and for the Gentlemen of Kent against the 
Gentimnen of f’lngland. He wfxs a hard 
hitRir and a good flcldHumn, but after 
leaving Winchester gave little time to the 
praotiee of the gamm 
Artteksi to a memlxir of the Itendon 
iirm of Mwrs. Bircham & Oo,, solioiteri, 
Gale long worked with them aa parlm- 
mentaiy clerk, and afterwards as parlia- 
mentary agent on hia own aooount. But, 


medioi^ in 

tinctions were 
hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1888, and liom 

^ ; was F.R.B. in 


vn 


Oatnlner gave many 
general topics. Tlu^ clueC of tlicse wore 
CDlIdbted under ti 10 titles of *J4ie l..T.iyiidan 
as Naturalist * (Glasgow, 1880), ami * Tim 
Three Tilings that Abide ’ (1008). 

Gairdner ' rotkod from the c?hidr of 
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Galton 


oiE a family of four claiightorB and three 
BOHH born to Samnel Tertiue Galton (17SS-* 
1844), banker, and Iub wife Francos Anne 
Violetta (nB8““1874), daughter by a second 
marriage of I)r. ErasrnuH Darwin (1781- 
1802) [q, \^|, the philosophical poet and 
man of sciencse. The Gallons were members 
of the vSociety of FrioiuiH, and many of 
tliem wer(^ nnm of al>i!ity, amassing 
consideraliie forl-unes m gunsmiths and 
bankers. Throtigli his mother he was 
also related m<ui and women of mark. 

After education at stwc'ral Hnudl schools 


lerS' — a valuable mdo-ymcum for explorers. 
After his return from Africa, although he 
travelled extensively in Europe and be- 
came a member of the Alpine Gliib, ho 
undertook no further exploration, l)ecauH 0 
his heal til had Huffored much from the 
hardships he had endured. 

Galton took an active }>art in the ad- 
ministration of Bcieneo. From 1B63 to 
1867 ha was gcmeral secretary of the Britisli 
Assficiaiion ; he was four times a sectional 
president, and twice declined the presidency. 
In IHCtI he jnildislu‘.d ‘ Metcorograpluca, 
or Metiiods of Mapjung the Weatluyr,’ In 


he \vm sent for two y(‘ars (1888 H) to 
King Edward’s Stdiooi a,t Birniingham, ! this worlc lie poinbMl out the importance 
but did not profit mvadi from the ciassical of ' anticyclones ’ (si word introduced by 
curri(;ulum in use there. Binng intemled j him), in which th(^ air (iireulatiis clockwise 


for the medical profession, afttw preliminary 1 (in tlie northern luuuisphere) rciund a centre 
apprenticcHhips to medical men id. Binning- 1 of high biU’ometrics preK«ur(% This corn- 
ham, ht^ Htudi(Hl for a yiiar ( 1 888- 40) at | pieted the basis of the system of weather 
th<^ mcdicid Hclufol of King's Gollege, i foreofunting now in (qairation throughout 

l^mdon. In 1840 lie imule a niptd tour to j ilie civilised world. Ho also nuide other 

Vienna., Gonstantinophq and Hmyrna; and j considerable contributions to meteorology, 
iit MichiudiimH 1840 at Trinity ! This work l<?d to his nuunlica^sliip from 

ik>lli^gt% < ’innbridgi% 1 1 inhere nuuie friend- s 1808 to 1000 of tlu^ m(‘t(H)r!>logical etun- 
sbips witli nmny not.abli^ mtm and reiul \ mittise ami of the subsiMpKHnt council, 
nmthematicH under William Hopkins (1708- j tbe governing body of the Meteorological 
18116) j q. v. ], but illness pnvv(uit<Ki him from Office. Ho hM also previously bofm 

tnirswing his course, and ho took a * polF oonnocted with Kew ObHervatory, an 

degrm? in 1844. institution initiated by General Sir Edwat’d 

In 1844 his fat/hf^r died, and lie found Sabine (17HH-1HH!!) [q. v. ] for magnetic 
himsell' with m(*anH stdrKdfmtly arnpk^ to and Tneteorr)logieal oliservatious. He was 
)W 1 


dm to abandon the proposetl nu^dical i a tneml)c.r of the K<nv committice of the 
career. Ib* aeeordingly imwle a somewhat I !ir»yal Hoehdy from soon after its iounda- 
jwiventufouH jourmy up the Nile b) Khartum 1 tion, and was chairman Irom 1888 to IDOL 
and afbunvards in Syria. Dn his return Inn Meteorology did not nearly suflice to 
devoted IdmMelf from 1845 to 1850 to sport, | occupy Galton’K active mind; alreiwly 
luit as this tlhi not sat isfy bis amldtion he j in 1865 he was occupied with those re- 
determined to mak*^ a voyage of <^x|>k»ra- Hi^ircheH^ into the laws of heredity with 
tion at. his own expense, Damaraland i whicli Ids nam<^ well always be asMocdatiHl, 
in Houtlnwest- equabmial Africa (now i In the course of tliese investigations be 
(hrmiui territiiry), then quite unknown b) j was !«! to perceive tlie deficiency (d 
tlve civilistHi world, w'as fixinl on im the | t,abulabKl data as b> human attributes, 
seems of Ids expioration. Landing at j He iherehire iniiiabKl an antliropometrie 
Walfish Bay, bo penetrabv'i far inb> the I laboratory^ In connection with th<^ Hdor- 
inbirior amid inswiy <bingm’H and hardships, j national Healtli l4xhibHion of ^ 1884-™5, 
and on Ids ret urn hepublisluMl an IntereHting I for the puriKise of colItHding sti^tistics as to 
a<icmint <*f Ids journey enihled * Tropical I the rumtem^Hs of the senses, tlu^ strength^ 
Bouth Africa ' (1858 ; ^^nd edit. 1889). j height, and dimensions of hirgt^ numbers 
Tins jourmy mmb^ him well known as an j of |Mvjple. H,e (hwised the appii^ttus and 
explorer, and from Hiis tlnu^ be playwl an ^ orgimlHCnl the laliorabiry Idiuself. When 
Important part on the council of tlie Itoyal \ the exhibition was tdoHiMl the laborsto'ry 
Geograplikai Boclety, only retiring wlien ! mov«l elsewhere, and it was the fore- 
deafness impmhxl Iris usefulnr^ss at tlieir j runner of the biomedrio laboratory at 
deUberatlons, In 1 856 he was ekKibvl University Gollege, London 
F.E.S., and frequently served on the Among tlm data 
eounoii of the 'Eoval Bocietv. ware impressions o 

As a result of Ids African journey he thotighttneymightbeusiMlfor to 
wrote a useful Imok, * The Art of Travel* Bir William Harsohel ha<J previously wished 
(1855; latost edit. Ii72| iind latot reprint to rise the mathmUn India, and D 
1898), describing artilieei of use to travel- had made a similar mmmtum in 
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oi |:♦rlf^frt ill! imiiVHluiil j lniii Ifi IIi*^ ^li ii| 

ii mark Jiaiv aurdj li« aliiiiiiii'ti, ; auii iiiia 

*riii.i m iiMH in liMt in itnuirnnirmi ;' ■i;’:iiin|'»nii’ni iva# inaf,l»H|r*i*|r^ mi 

<in|:iarinnnitii nl' niviliw^i wninirj, ■ rc'i.iiaikabi):" irr'-Mi^ni inn:» luv fmiiji’r 

An ai’n'miit i4 inilnm’ii wi,»i'k roiUiunwi . In kiind^ ^4 'Hinl ,r»"in"' 4 Mii :i.i| Ni.iim* 
in ,hi« * l''iiigf'r l*rinn* ' ' IliwrwJ :. in>^ Iwl n» Ih*-^ 

Fingrr JVinl^f^ ' anti VFingf’r iYini |*’^3i4nig |*‘.nni in 

^ Uu#f' Ii*-’ i5|p»af»ti Jli*’ »4 i(4a.ii«4n 

It iH finn li'i iijiin,4i ni«>r!' fhan i«-i iyiv f4if|t any |«4i,i »'i m tiik-iinui «,»|r' 

nllinr man llial nnniy alirikntn# l^pnpiiiiiy ' |«wr nl iialiininpjw npii kn *y4iini>if*'4 Ivy 

iP.y4iklt'» nkjiaalitalivn a. iniianrir’iil lantnr * on 

vV'i'i bntm r*.HintJ4**l In liiitiystn'iv. ||p n-i#** j^avp a nninv'i f">'!i,nna|p i4 Ikn 

I,i 4 n.i 4 VPia|f»'' r'Miif nlvjiijvni n.» 10^44 iii»lrvi*|ni*i 

II nuniii'anti nnaatiiip f4 Inf* la'** |n4*'v|.rio i*isi| |ii» tr'.nmivf 

iin inaiin a niii|# In pIp.iw lim |.ji'f^Krii|iinnal i -vijltjiriiil n* ir;oo 4 Jrhr>.|i u*’rn 

iimtiiiailmn ni kaniiy in lirnain. ^A’-?i'.|fvj|i 4 Piiip oh iiroofy |*|*||, 

ihn intilnai <4 rniniinfMln ' ytrip'.vspj lyi Man*-4aEipai *4 11*^ l4o(,*i| j4 

narl.i |iM4yla.4 i.4 11 ■ lai4al« inm #»■ , i hv in.-jilf.jj 
an *:t|nfi.| il:ii|4'i’ivii* 

II rp*intiny Ain4nnriitlnni|4.- ■ 44»n #ln4y of |p'-H^v|iiy |r,| Ui ila^ 

’'p iiiai U» f ngifiU’i; nwj pMiiva'-liMi* innnin* 

nniiviiliiahly wim nt.ii, vary ^ gain an in*k 4 n«n'* nnia'ovpyHyii, gy 

*ln |t«ycin4ngy ivairtni aXn nnair PNniri-^ ' ir»nii ikn |«'«t anrl tPsiiHiing iJw nl 
buliniw ivi«t4i wpir' yy|it 4 'ra,n|. iui^l ipry ' *4 Ikn wmsii, 4 'm llim ^siyay nv’ gavn tjni 

tiiai iliin^Pin iiniaift ■ namn i4 ' iHigpnpvji/ aial it iw |4*4#«l4y 
amk Im' l’■mM^l|lil'’* . Iiy liin». iliai |.m’* %i:i,|i gntittii ni tiw 

a laiMn piii4 ''Wt'iyi ^ Ininiin lini Ip^ wsfcv inp.lt-r j,p..f .iiiipavin a-# 

‘liiM'i ii'ji„p’|| I'ai'p 
l.p-* al1.#iiinal,K 

ImlMi'p an ^nit^'Viaaip kntj[i,i4c'4g4's t,4 iiw |i«»ar<i' 
iipf'i'^iny #4ni,ll |»4';ijiipv||r^ Up,;.' ipaiiniiijnty, 
IVliii i||P *'.ik|r<4 *4 |a»»|y»4,.n.|g t In# p«lnrailiil* 
n inM4 nA|ipniiiniiina nil toll?* : Im rtnri|aniUr^a in t|p> ' l.niimipiti ».4 

14 M'i* litf.j **:i.4v*%Jv.»pM' wa»pp * 1 * wwicin* ■' " vummw a»anput^:^/ an»i in 








Galvin 
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Gamgee 


Gallon livod chiolly in London, and for Gamgeo Bponl liis early boyhood in 
the lattt3r part of his life at iiutland (;*ato, Florence, and tlioro imbibed a lifelong love 
going much into woeioty, principally in of art and literature. When he was 

literary and soientihc ciroicH. ile was fourteen hi-s family returned to England 
univerHally popular and an excellent and he entered University Gollogo school, 
conversationalist, with a very keen Bense Londom Afterwards he proceeded to the 
of humour* Luring the hist four or University of Edinburgli, where he studied 
live years of his life lie l>eeame very iniirm physics under looter Guthrie Tait [q. v. 
in l>ody, although his intellect remained as 8uppl 11]* On taking his medical degree 
clear as over. Ho died on 17 Jan. 1911 of there he was appointed house-physician to 
acut/O bronchitis at Grayshott House, tlie Eoyul Inlirmary. Physiology, especially 
Hasiemore, a liousc he hiwi taken for the on its elu^mical side, early interested him ; 
winter montlis. He w^as buried in the liis inaugural thesis for the degree of M.D. 
family vault at Glaverdon ntiar War\vit;k. was on the ^ Oontributiojis to the Ohem- 
On 1 Aug. IBoJ Gallon married Louisa istry and Idiysiology of Eodal Nutrition’ 
Jane, daugliter of Georges Jiittliu' (1774- it olitained the gold medal in 18()2. 

1B53) (q. v.J, dean of Peterborough atul IdY)tu 18(13 to iBblMhuiigce was assistant 
previously lieadmaster (d Harr«)W fStJujoL to J)r, Douglas Maclagan, professor of 

Mrs. ( Jaltem diofl on 13 Aug. 1897 at iioyat medical jurisj>rudence at Edinf)iirgh, and 

after a long perKsi of ill liealt.h ; she luui was at the saiu(3 time lecturer on physiology 
’ drtui. at th(3 Hoyal Golh'ge of Burgisone and 

left l>y will his resiilual (jHtate, physician to the Edinburgh hospiteil for 
lunounting k> aliout 451X10/., for tiie children. But ius interests were centred 


foundation of a tXiair <if (nigenics in tlm in research, iuid Hum aiui lateaGic pid)lkhed 
Uivivtu’sity t J Lnidr)rn and he wisluxl Karl various paptu's (ducidating problems of 
Pearson Ui be tlm first professor. The physiologicBl cliemiHtry and of tlm pharma- 
cjt|)iial was te> remain m far |Kjssibie coiogical aistion of cluuuicai bodies, llic 
untouohiKl, and a iaboratejry was to bo most intcjrosting of those wcirc on *The 
l>uilt from other souroes. h’or tlio latter Action of the Nitrites on Blood ’ in 1808, 
object a subscription lias been started and on (Jonstitution and Relations 

since liis deatli. of CystiiUiJ is.sutid jointly with ProfosBor 

Portraits of Galt^jn by (>. Oakley (uUat. Jjum;H iXjwar in 1871. 

22, waU'i’-coicur) and by Ghaiies Welling- In 1§1\ Gamgee worked with Kuhne at 
ton Furse in oils (1903) are. in t he poHmiSHtoii Heidelherg and with Ludwig at i.(tap’/.ig, and 
of his ne|jhinv, Eilwiy’d Galkm Whider, at in thoHame. ytauOic vviis atinuited M.R.(j.P. 

Warwick, and a copy of hkliidnirgh, Inxanning F.Ii.G.P. in 1872. In 


Glirvertlon 


*r by h^ranciM VVilliam GarUu* hangs t ics latter year Iu3 was also elected F.R.^. at 
in tlU3 hall at 'iVinit.y Gollegis, (Jambridge. the <*arly age of thirty. In 1873 he was 
(There is a lirtuw.i^ bust of Gallon by Sir a|>point4*d the lirst Brackcnlniry professor 
Georgii l»5'ampton at University (kJhgi*, of piiyMit;li)gy in the Owens Oallege, Mun- 
Gowi^r Btreet, .Dnuhnn in 19UH he wrote Chester, now the Victoria University. 1:1c 
an amusing vviu'k eid itltKi VMenniriw of filiiHl tins post for twelve years, ImvingUeit ry 
my Life,’ containing a isunpkdo list of his Roscca^, Balfour ^SUswart [<p v.J, and Btanlt^y 
tpers atid books. Jevonslq. v.j atnong his colhmgucH, and lie 

[Memories e4 my Life ; |iersonal ktenvlinige took his part with these men in making 
ei private inhfrmation. A Lih» of Galten ih Owens Gollege tuie oi the most conspicuous 
|)re|'>arisi by Karl Pearson, scientific schools in tiie country. He worked 

with tireless enthusiasm as dean of tlie 
nHHlical Hclmol, and souglit with swccess to 
cHtaWish s. working arrangenuint between the 
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l>urely Hoientille mid the applied as poo to of 
mwliciiuj, A brilliant teamnen he left his 


born at Florence on B) Dct, impress mi many men wlio ^ hayc3 sine© 

of the eight children diHtlnguislasi themBely(% ^In 

and Mary priisirlent tif the 



waa 

seotion of tiie 


fatlier mm a vtrierinary sur» lirltish dissociation wiiich met at 

whose riS4eart5iu*H, ton, ami from 1882 to 1885 he was Fuiierian 


imrtleularly " on rimler|Hist, l>roiight him prohN^or of physiology at the Royal In- 
in thii (Hitintry and itltutlori, Dmdom While in London he was 



abroad. 


GamgiH^ 


IS88) V.J was an elder brother 


^mltted Mdi.CUk in 1885^ 
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Gardiner 


and on hiB rei-tirn Bf lulitHl naedicino in the 
military heHpitalH of PariB (art. in MusicMl 
Times, April Ihdi)), In 1840 lie pMentod 
to the French Inatitut hin ‘ Mdhnoire Bur la 
voix: iiumaine/ \v4iich wfiw actjoptol m 
the l)t‘Ht authority on the Hubjecst. Ap- 
|K>int(Mi k> a pnjfeHBorHhip at the PariH 
()onB(>rvatoiret he attriwded many din- 
tinguinhed pnpik, including Jenny Lind, 
whom he iuBtrucbMl in l%riB from 20 Aug. 
1841 U) July IHI2 (cf* liouLAHn and 
RocKHTiu>'B jtnnif Mnd (MdmhmuUf IBOl, 
i. 100 Hcu. ). In 1 H-17 he publiHhiHl bin world- 
famouB ^Traite complet do Tart du cliantj 
of wJiicli a HiinpliiiiHl al)Htracit ap|Hsared an 
HintB on Hinging' in 1804. In both the 


by John H. Sargent, R.A., was presented 
to him. 

For more than liali: a '^century Garcia 
held, by general conscmt, the position of 
premi(w singing-tcMichcvr in tlio world. In 
pernon lie %caH, from youth to old ago, 
extremely handHomo, with all liis father’s 
fi(U*y an(i im|K)tuouB disposition. llJs chief 
recreation was choMH, Mr. C* E. Hallh owns 
a sketch l)y Richard Doyle of Garcia and 
ins fritnul," Sir Gharlos ilall6, at a game, 
winch is rf^u'oduced in MacKinlay’s ‘Life,’ 
p. 222. 'riiorti is also a crayon sketch of 
Garcia, made l)y his sisbw Paulino soon 
lifter tiu5 invention of tlte laryngoscope. A 
>ortrait by Rudolf Lehmann was ex- 


literary and artistic society of Paris Garcia ful>it*ed at Gu^ Royal Acadioay in IHCt). 


a pft>nuncnti plmio. Early in IB’lBjm 
I'CHigntMi his position at the Gonscrvatoire, 
and came Dmdon in tlune. Gn 10 Nov. 
he was a|)point.4*d a jircJcHMtjr of singitig 
at tlu^ Royal Acmiemy of Music. E<s 


Sargent’s portrait Garcia left to Laryngo- 

logical Htjcif^ly. 

Garcia marriwl at. Ihiris on 22 Nov. 1822 
Gt^cilo Eug<aue Maytw (6. 8 April 1B14 ; 
<L 18 Aug. 1880), by wliom ho iuui two 


examining his owJi larynx and that of 
Honn^ of his iiupils, ho invenUxi tlio instrm- 
numt since known as the larynpscope. 
On 24 May 1855 Im eomnmrncattxl to the 

* .,. ^ m . 4« « « t 4 >1 • 1-4‘t .. 


hrui Ituig closely studied tlu^ |ihysiology of j sons ‘’■‘Manuel (1820“d8Br)) attd Gtistar, a 
^ voice, iuulni 1854, for thirpurposo of 1 w<?Ibknown singing teacher (6. 1837)-“” 

and two daughb^rH »-Marifi (1842*1807) and 
Eugf^nio (5. 1844). 


[M. Bterling MacKinlay, Garcia the (Jcm- 
tenarian an<l his times, 1008 ; A. U. Tapia, 

'lidiF'... .... ..f /'Y ? UK ./i ^ HI...! J'ii k .KKi )jh 1 k. 


Royal Hociety, through Dr. William Blmrpey Garcia ; su influcuaia en la laringologia 

{q. v.l, a paper {lalltHi ■ Observations on the y <4 arte del canto, Madrid, 1005 ; Groves’s 
liuman Voiced Tlmr<^ be exidalncHl his bicL of Music ; Muh. ' rirm’s, April 10()5 (with 
invention, which proved of <mormouH value j riq)roduct,ion of SargenpH portrait) ; porsoual 
in the diagntmis of disease and in surgery j knowkjdge ; private iid'ormiiGou.) F. G. 

(TttHt* Hoy* voL 7, p. .bhl). Aftyr ; a oAMfiu'’! i> A\A/* 4 rrfsir 
umhirgoing some improvtunent- in 1857 by ! ^ i !,! 

.Johiwm Cwnniik of I’.wili {IH‘irt487:t). t.lio j > Pm 

larynKOMCJJpe came into univi'rsal use as Alresford, m Ifanitislnie, ori 4 March 

a JuiHlioal .UKl Hiirniiiml appliaiKw. Uaroia | wiw okl<.s|,H(.n of 

hold hiHjtrofoworHltiiMi.t.th .1 Royal Awhsiny | by hw wifo " 

of MiiHie for for(y-Hovon yoam. only rotirin« j jprmg (h.tikl^ !. W 

in .SopU^iiihor .iHfth, at liio ago of nimsty. j (htfdmor tif h 

BntlllH bodily ,«.d laonhd activity mhotwI ! wa« high h 1 onll ol O-vhiwUl m m 1794 . 
ovoii thon Iiniinjiairivl, ami h<i oontinuiMl Bt hk patonuil grandinoUior^^ Maiy » 

fki>iteh tieiviiiidv iiiul maint<ain an tnijorest wiwdtMuuuitslfrotn ilrklget, ekh stGuuightci 

'■h'i'ni'r'rr.ir'Si 

Ahri. hiH lioUKo at Crii.klowood, on 1 .(«ly mth ^“'7 ^ .o ’ IP iv 

liKHh at tlio ago of 101 yoara and four IniB not It wiit ]aihhH li. 1, wan y 

jntmthH. llo Wiw htirhal in tho jtrivah* workod out by Otlomt ,1. ^ 

Ronnai o.Rholio hnrving-gn.und of Kt. -mbnor ‘'I EdrS 

Kdward’M. Sntton RiiMv'. n'»r Woking, i I • ^ 

On 17 Miinih Itwri, hw hundrwlth birth- 1841, and (V if Wainb 

ho wan rmaiivwi at. Bwokingham Oxford, in Ootolter 1847 (J. B. Waine 

to by King Kitwanl VII. wlio nnufo ^ wi«oiB'. Wmdm^ 8>*<Wyi > 

...... a a v.O. ; tlio (lomian Ktnporor I'Wawp, Ahmm OwmeMwl In 18OT « 

WiUhi?!! 11 eouferrtsl on him tlie nohl nuHlal WM giveu a studentship, and in 1851 ho 

Ks “r ss J. ..'•‘“iV • “-.v"”" ■» i“r« A ' fr. 

him to the order of Aittlioiiao Xllj tl.o humaniarw. Ho 

King of Sweden eroatiHl Idm clievaltor do imt did not S cS 

I’ordro do «i6rlto; a banquot whioh was wm for thwilogical ntiwons nnabto 
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diuighter of Edwtittl Irvitigi arid WfW j ood -■J Ilr» 

.IBS! to IB<MI a in tin* Irvingitr ' ntjuiiiiind t'vi'rx ??^airrr i>f 

churnia IliH I'lfiiiPMVfW r*,''i,nrrv<*«l li'oiii thf- j nifHririnlsrsii. II*' jitodif'd ni th^' 
oliuridi iHi2# S •'■’''I tiill'f'i'fni KtiTMi'Hvin 

ACtnrhwiiinrriHgpt tnnIiiPi'Hfn.tIwi 111 b:i]|p ; tibi?nrnliJii4 Hi?’ lipP^iry r.| fhi- 

iloii, atiil whib nuiifiijiniilig lrito»'fy I Htwiri «wl h' in fiin 

' a. ^ ^ . -i. • r * I > « A K' JJ' J 


by tolidiiitg b’giyHo idtiriy IHigli^h liitoay. : fw»* yi imip 

Ito wfiH adiiiittiHi lo n-wl in lli?^ .HriiiHt ' HrriyfH mIiuHi Ii*’ bnd rj's.ii'b’ Htnvinrmi, 

Miimniin on H X?>v, iHniyanfl lo Hm ,iirr».*r»i .. rnliJ-r ? I nr-n 10^0 idoovlu'ti’ 

Oflinn on I July tod^» IIj.ji Iioni Hm I/Jmi/, J Ml Hi- III. l-iif irtsiov vr?u*'» 
fimi wn.H in \viit: 4 ^ Hi?'* hn'in;j|'y 44 liH" iHiril-iin . In- livt’-d oi yio *'?4 if inn r>si.:jv Ij 

ntvoinfioin l^ni li»:^ Ihoin^ht it ip'r?^.mniry to'#,,! th?' Hnfi'b Mn'H-'?oo iuwl ili*’ Ui’onoi 

i:«*giii bv idudyi.ng tin* rniitn •Inmr'ii h UHn;*- : ifitl-(^n-M|nr.|}i Iv, w/lijb' in 4 «nr. 
Vl.t i 4 iTfi,in«i to nip/ bn aliorw-n-nli* wrofr^-» inyiiiif-m ni Mf''*n'i!r'--i,o <oi. find 
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ot lb?.' 

to' 

0 i-li 

'Mo'a"' 

1 tiln'i'' '. 

i!-it.| 


id lv‘, 

?’'»■«). ill? -»ii 

lit 

M.0 'if'i 

i !«■'■■ V, 

oidii^-j, br 

’ *'£ 

0*1*’ 0 

p 0« 

daV ti-» 


tik in 

lb*''- 


iivniita ratbnr ibiiii* f*'*!" bbn wilo’ oi riUnbiiii^ Infilorii^id toiOrindif. Ih;? r|:*n4 rf"-«-!'r.iyiMn 
lit an fiiiiiii'inn% ti.? rn.H|i nn|.irn|?iMn*l n|iMn wn-s rv»'d3n,i..% soni sn to.-;? b»’ 

tbn grt'iii ovonH fbinmndvioi.' 1 ln' limi- . f?»njibiifi-o'd lnin’n"ll vvoh llir 
fitiiia «:d m-Hf’iindn*-:* writ’ ?fi ♦inn art ■ ni ilsi' i-\nf/b'vfi *'ivil «-;is and |li#r 

|infiliiihnii in " nnd biu»n‘n’:H dnnny onnnnnnnifi oJ Mxidr* ’■-»■’ m ^^<-Mi|.s,nd nml 

IBIIU, whinit o\|j|fan?-d tin’ i..<l thr -14 {,‘r<‘inp»di sn lojirrid. H'ming 

i|tiarrni bnt-vvi’on d/itur.*4 nn<i bi.fi t^arb-niririM- ■ yy-rnlnr |'«yi »4 tin’ jii toiindi Hn^ 

iiiifi ibrt?w ligbion lufi |iob*'*y to«iird‘v bnnory ivio? |n»'4|n«'a-d iHudsinn «a:-M&.rtit*dv 
thn Hoiiniii nnlboln'M. ui tbr** ii-i- riigji|,n'«i m tf'-in-lnng. i'sr'in to -iHii 

aligiition of doint i-loir?'' il-HPlt j«|, va j* b»" p/ot si bH-inonoil ivinK'fH- bs^t^niiun, 
linni ditod-i-»r ol tb*’ innidms v»Mf-itn.y, mni m 1^77 b*’ inii’'*'f'rdrd- -.^-d.nt Mirrmn 
liiirdinnr n-dllnd f»n" ibid botiy ni n : tlt»nv*-r |i.|.. v.| n-fj y.f»i|rs5,iHir fd iin»4-i-nrn 

Vtihiiiio of fi^ioiin and lii'frtnnt'ni^t, I'nidli'd In.nloi v. Ib-fm-in* 1^7 1 imd 1^04 bn 
* |*ni'bi,y,nniii-ary |,ltd.»ntr#i in HUib' in Ifa-fn-md rr^ndioly Joi ibn t».*r lb«*- 

iBibI Unj iii^t nmiiiitnnni of ln#» bnilory ■ Ivi-inmnoti of i inion'4»iiy 'Ts^mdiniK^ in i#'4n-... 

* A liii^Uiry of Kngiatid Iroiti HnH i.b:»ii, lb'* nl«o i.nny:bi ni iWfdb-nd ivdliign 
Anamninn iil «laiiiw I lo tbn Ibagriti-fn t4 : (i:Nnd- -Ml | and m nrivid^’ »rbu*,4,4i nnur 
C1df?l ijnwtinn i^ikni liUbb-Hllb ' vob.b ; i.i»'»ndoti, and lf*dntr-*-i ai. 11 nib 

TIdi WiiaftdIoWi’il in iHlllHiy * brinriHJiiniit/a .. t birilinnr blir'il fr-aniniig and nna an 
iiiiil tbn Hi|niniali MnitiiigiH (2 volnd* d'ho ■ ndmirnfdn |f«-i|inbir bninrr-i. Ifn tiM-'il 
ll;fnn|iiiiin ol idinan Itookn wnultl Inivn tin? - ; an un\*^m and f>|i»:do4 m ti inrnoio,. r<»n’ 
nonritg-t*il liioat nirn, AHiUi n iinntlntt vn!-?inin»liid lOJiin-nn, nr-rrtnito»l,» bn? Ifnd# 
of Htn brat work u-orn aobb i*iti imw-d. vnry Hmriy, and n'r-nviii^ difb-O'inii 
<jf ibn wlif-ion ivoni lor W'lntto |ui|n,^r ; il-m : ibrnmia «d Ibo fiiii'i|nK'l- nil*-* n ■r-Mii-in-Hdr'd 
mmmd Inn-1 . 11 nii'onintoin ol nlanit ItiM'b but : nbnb-^ nitb rtnn.nfkai. 4 ln nkdt lli-a o.|tiva-- 
did not bring ibnaiitlnir any tiling, (.b.t.rtbiirr imn o! it.inn lonl bn-^ »d nrH- mmln 

|iom$vormb anti bia^^ibiitl injtinlninni* |inln ■ |na vordlid# *iii in® tn|«?idi«Jii 

til# l-liiktt of -Biiokiii.glii'ini nmi -b* ' vnndng, dlio nt'% b^ditmn on ■l..b'oiiiirrli''^ 

1 I fi.ny * i v% « i iT" t ibtt 4 ^ it A’A, ii ^ t Ad t. Al u.'.j .s. . I it J il . . S ... . u... ^ * /. ^'L It ^ it ' 4 ...■ m. ^ ^ i ^ ^ t Hi C A jf 1 
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iani4.f lliO idann in liintoryy' givrii at m |M|llb 

I t:liiv-isri.i , nfit n gomi o.«*ini|ilo of -bia #»lyjr, tliniigb 
» and tlin i iboy am not iifino^l ibny ’anm 

Qlifirita* Id I iltdivortMl, |.M!.H"anan flityv a'tn"n umI. ■mt'ili.toi 
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tynljWL of' m% * Onil 
ai.atoi’n ■Cjliliflmn * 
C,iiir<iinifr*« a * Bl'tn.|oni*a 


w«a 



( iardiner 


im 

t i 


(iardiner 


ifi HfiiofilM {*A vr»lH* I Hill). 
HiJ iilMi.) Hwi. iiw:* in ilin 

Modem lli>d..firy Hrlifnal n 

volume. nl * CViiiHtif litjcioul Ilie'niriifud-H r4' 
tlio i'Mri inn H*»volutirin ' (iHHlI; tin! edit-. 
IIKD). Idle, HO nnri other teif:- 

htiokn f*nj«".»ye<'l n ein'j'Vihiiion, * 'fho 

Pu.nton li*'*'Volutjoiu * wnn trni'rHlnf'wl initi 
Humunmniui |ir»ri imw riC iiin *i.hiiliun’ \vr*rn 
(‘diinii nH n fomlinv hordi fiar f'leruuin rndwolH, 
In Hnite of elninin of hin hintofy 
nnri of i'*flnent4onnl work, <" hin liner eon « 
triviH'l fo fnko it leiMilnv |inrt in nil entof* 
prboH ff>r iiu'* pmiiiotjon of Itnirninv. hVoin 
IH7il to IH7H lie tHlihtl t'lu* lu-Hteuienl tlefinri.- 
nient of the * Amiloniy.* * 1*0 llm ‘ Hovue 
l'li«ioriquo * iHd'WeiUi lH7d iind IHHI lie 
MU|'Hilii« li of * inilletioH * on the 

firogi’i'^fw rif liifdortinil iihu’nturo in hJnghuuL 
From tlio foumlnth>iti of the * hhiglhdi 
liiHtorienl Mindi'W ’ in IHHH lie %viikn ono of 
itn ehiel eontrllmlorH, nnd from I Hill to 
liltl iii4 wiit.or. ili^ w'm din^etor of ilm 
Ckynden Koeiety from IHIMI to IHl*?, inf i ting 
for it nil f'invi’r thnn tweivi^' vohtmm In^ddr^i 
iiummtmH iiontrihuiionit to itn mimioltimlw. 
Ho tw*« vohinn’# of dmnnnonln for iho 
Nnvy l'i*nionl« Himioty iuui ono for tlta 
Hiioiiiih llii^tiiry »Sorioty, and wn« n timmlH'-r 
of iho otmnoii of orndt of Ijodiiti. ddi 
ihiH Diotimuiry !m omdrihtdeii t wimlymno 
niid In* \vrot«i riumereuH nrtioloH for 
ninth lilition of iho ‘ Fnuwtdoinedin 
Briinnnioii.* Kor wmi it^ only hy Iuh 
writings Iluit In,^ for\vnnh*ii mdiolnmldf*. 
Ho oonld nhvnyn hnil timo to holp i.itlior 
limiorinnn, ninf no om,' wmi inort'' f|uiok iii 
roi?ogtnno tlio m<Titnof n i«*giimf»ror «o reiuly 
til givo liim ndvio'O nnd oiioiiurngomimt., 
liiiiognithm onmo ulowly to i I nr* linori 
who, in i*|iHteof itm mnimmoo jui nn in#torinn, 
iiininl'niiii*il himmdf iwiiidy liy tr^iudo 
liternry work, noith**r holding miy 
e of hlii nor nHiidvIng 

O 1 

|irom«t4.^ liimnng 
iiiiiuom^wfiilly Bir Cji»orgo Jimd, 

ilio 'ifnmt4,^r of tlio rolln, to ii|;*|'iotnt ihtnliriisr 
<ioj;mty koi^jii*r in fmooi*iwion to Bir 'r, Jh 
llii,r«ly, In tHHS, id, Aotoidw iunt.igutioro 

m M -a i, '* 'fc* 



: i^limy honoriiry dintinofifimi wen^ hIho ooio 
, ferriM n|¥m him id^ Immo and afiromh Th»* 
; iioiidemiea or InHlorieid aooiefirH of varioiiH 
, fooign oonntriott o|i‘0.t,<*i"l him a nnmifmf, 
: m n ivoognition of tlio iight Ida nwatroheo 
' hml thrown n|ion |>Hrto of th*‘ir naiiomil 
; hiatory, ^hn Ikdtomta Miyiamdno 

^ mdta (IHT4), (*4i|Hmhngon {, IHhl), llfwala 

■ IlHlIfl), and lltiiadit jlllli}* In IHH7 tho 
ihilvi^rsHity of Cldtting«ui gavr^ him 

: dogtH’o of ilonior of |ihiloao|iliy ; Iklinhtirgl* 
tliat of in IHHI, Dxfonl tlmt of 

■ Iht-kB. in IHdo, and f’nmhriiigi^ ihni of 
kitUh in iHtm, 

in iHttl, on l!to lif'ftih of Fromh',% l^ird 
tioHolHwy olfr red I turdinri'’ the regiuH |iro- 
: feaHtu‘fthi|i of modern inatory. Ho rofumnl 

it, I'M.'OlOjaia tio WO'iloHi to fOHt.'fVO 

; and ntrimgth for flio oomi'tlothm of 
Imok, lUitl waa rohiodiyit to lonvo laindon, 
winoli wim fho mont, oonveinent I'llaoi^ for 
^ Ilia work:, Ifo oonnsmtoii, howovor* Oi hll 
in I Hill the nearly orent.rat, fMVit, of Ford 
' loetim*r at flitforih iiml dfdivenal tlu» wnglo 
. ooufwi of leoinrea wdiir^h waa ref|uifial, 

■ on *■ (from 'Well 'h lhno<» in llmtory * (llrtl lalli. 
I hiring tho Inter yeara of bia 

bo only two worka of itn- 

IMiriancK' apart froin the oimtinuatloii 
of biM liiatory a nionograph on Clmno 
well for {JonpirH Hori»*a of illuHimhvi 
liiogriipliii'H (iHlHt ; trattHhdHl Into (lermnn 
in ilMId, W'itli a po-fm,^’ by Frofeiwor 
Alfn^l Si4*rn of ^Curie'ii) iimi n onihnd 
i*:5ounimd-ion f»f the liintory of tho gmi« 
|.H:.Hvd»-*r |:4ot in nmiwer t :0 Faiber 

■ (terard*H enrienvonr to prove thiit the 
. jilot wm d»’viw*ul by the governme 
: itn own eiidn. 

By thia time HanlineFi 
ia^glnning to fail, l:'le liiul Iniemi 
.: Ini* liiaiory down to the nmhiriillon of 
; IB hut he fitmlly n^nolved to end li 

i with the dmeth of Oomwidl. The iluo.| 

^ volume of the * (kunmonwealih and Fro* 

^ OntoraOn’ whteh brought the Ht*iry down 
I to tlm numinor of Itibfi, wioi |mbli«ht4 in 
I dmnmry IPII {mm wllti 4 


wim 





All Hoyla 

Ojdorth ekHih.'d (hirtlliier U> a 
It fellownhl|i iif 'tfie value of 2tKlh 
a^yoan in o'rder to Imlp him to eonlinne 
invmtliatloni. In ' IBIfi, wlwm Inn 
M Movmhip ended, be wim 

wiueh bo retalnetl till bk dmtb. 



foot' 

! nartiiil jiariilywlH, and ifiougb , bo 
I for a time wim never able to work 
i A olniplor oi ilm, bwBiry, wbieb be loft 
i in tnmiuaeri|ii, wtoi piiblklio<l In 1903, 
, ttinl In iiiUM 
1 kmk mmpH 
j In bli * l4Pt 101 
vok. 
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a kiiiHvliHlgii of whioli ln*i aku fli*’ 

KjiaiiitKl through iifo. Ai ihu of tlio irjiiwforiiisitiruu of 

tent {I 85 h) hu'uMtu'ml m a |iU|hi tlu* oOl^io ; uiylh^r ilalo* In Con-ru'r iiofi.ji^ra ’4 Hio 
of {Bir) '<’h'r»rg*i C:tilla'*ri iSoofl,: ji"|, v.'l, whori» ■: *‘o|**i a-oru hy ih*^ ch'^art of W<'*-fU,iiuri.H|«'r at 
hO' %vm. a follow Hiufh’nt with Mr. ^rhoitiRa ■: ihst mroiuilitui of I'khivsini Vlh lu. hin 
Oraham if'tiokfiou. li.A,* Mr* Soiuora i*hirki% ^ lalor ymm Cla-ruor jolorfl fho t/himjh of 
aud iolm Thouuia Miokh'l:hwmlo |r|. v. j liooto, niwi aflor tho ih^rUh fd I 
i)L li'1. llo liiol iilroiuly iiumIh iho j liiioaruii ho wiy<» a|*|rt{l,it4^.i iiroliif* 

ido Friory* 


a0f|tiaiufniwo of Ctotwgo Fritloriok 
E,A. j'<|. v. Hu|:4ph llj, who hjM 
artioIciH lU tho aaino oftloo. Aftor oturo j iiiriil wait ki 

pkiinu of hi^ pu|uh’kgu Clamor roiunu^l | whiui dohn hViauha Ihuitloy |i|. v. Il.j, 

to WarwiokHiurt*» aiul ihorti b^grin arohlkuo ( iho imdhtiati of thi* oai'liodrnl at WoHt« 



ia- 

tho nhoir iu wlurh hk tiw'it 



ik owu arofU»'it» j luiiwkw# l«*rauio luvaro #4 Iuh owo f 
fo Hooli. ; illuom* ho auggoaloil in anHW*u‘ tho' 

In' IHSh llotiloy aouglii hm o«llahorafion» ^ tiou who ahouhl k* Ium HurroH^nor# * flariior, 
and in IHilll thoy laamnio |«t,rtiiorH, wiihotii * for Ito in a man of gimioH.' 
any li^gat thn^d of ,riMat«iiation, A mmvn of j Ctarm^r dio-d on hi* A|nd Ititidat Frit’Wili 
workn in iaadmiwtioah drirnontia I Manor. ||f^ niarfiod in iHilli llom^ Emily* 




ij St. 


and nollr*giaio arrjhiIrtotWTO w^aa tin? rf*»i 
of IhiH ooiidiiiiiitioii {mat h.^r diwtrijilitni 
BonnK¥, Cljsoiuig Ml 

*flw fino ohnroltoa of tlm Iltdy 
EroHit^ Hi. Augmtiima IV ml!* 

Ciornmin lioath* am tho ohitif hnildinga of 
didiniloly nnitel atdhonhin. Iluflng tlio 
|jartnt*rmd|i it wai ilio iiraeikai cif tim two Ut 
givo Mi!|iarafo atkmtloii to »a|^»arak? worka* 
and among tho lmihling» whiah undor tlila 
syakim foil mainly if not 4'niirtdy Uj C lariiorV 
0 Urn (dhid w*^ro Si. HwiiintnV Qiimh 
t* at Magd(di*n Ikillogo, Oxford; t\m 
iowor in tho HJ'h anglo of ' 1'om * 
QumI* C"iirif*i Eimmh ; St. Mirluwd'HEImmiu 
f:,7amth*n Town; litov<4l C*rang*a a lanwi for 
Wtmimir ; tin* n^rodim in Hi, FatilV 
; ilm monuimada of thiii hkhofM 
of Ely, ymtfdn, and Ehkln^fik^r in tfndr 
nM|aHJtivo oathiHlrak, an*l tliat of Chimni 
Lkiclon in Hi. IhiniV, Cltlmr di»#*ign« in whltih 
it a|jput.m tiiai iiarnrrV autlioimhip wan 
oithor md** m |m«<lominani worn s ahurohi^ 
at Jhalworih, Fuamlowri, tmd CVmoilon ; 
midliionn to lloaworth llalh n bmim* at 
CiiKidim Clr*:^«n, 'K'oiii i tiio matm^trimiion 
of ilit* ohamd at Hi, C'JailiarIrmV CMIIogo. 
C"- * - - 


Tliomaii ^ 
fathor* noiioml 
aft 44 f hk hkik Ida 
family l^nitton 
km^iair of 

^ _ Miwnnm Hitdmrd 

(Vih^go, Eamhridgo ; and tlio ru«t 4 :jrathjn «if j at hoiuiu hut In? aiKUit aomo ii 
Clamor V own ■ Jiuiolauui homo, Friiwoll 




•rramiH, o 



daugflior ol ih*^ iiov. J. X, Mmtu oi i^invor- 
Ion, 1 , 4 ’aniinglon ^urvlvod Idm 

willmui twu*u 

lli« o^ktionm* wjy** for a linio at. *,h$ I Imroh 
Mow, ilam|wioiwl, and hm oflloi^ wm in 
ClrayV Inn, Ilia arl oolhwllon waa Mo.hl iit 
January HKJ?, 

*Tho Ikmtwiio Ar*ddt 4 ' 0 i*int of Englamf 
diiHnii ihti Tudor a johji work 

hy Oiirm^r amt Mr. A, Ht ration, wim 
puhlialiiHi in Hg*H» nfF^r Clamor V doailu 
undor Mr. H* ration V odihirHldi*. 

(Itutldiw, m' h2h, hht (ItHMI); iahu'malioii 
from Mra. tiaruor and from. Mr., Edward 
Warrom j 1*. W., 


d! 


4TT, HIEIIAIil) 
man of lottora and k*^o|H^r *4 
at iho llriti^ir Mmo.ann, 

Htriwi, Liohlinhi, on 27 lA 
okh^r wm ot Hiohanl, (larmiit |'.r|. v,] Iw Ida 
wdfo liayjio, ^ iiaughti^r of dcdm M'ltarka «.d 
i.dlio!ii. iiia unolM fiorr.atdah C...larnott and 


1811 * 1 , W.fW 4 



ntuoy. Turm^ yoara 
1 WlA 


♦r rm.m'rvot 
im hmoming 

wm Ohio 


porfaotly frhujdly dimduilon of |mrtm.*raldp 
m I Slit Clamor oarriod out «a Ida o\¥m 

lanor, Oxlon;!* 


liov. Cl M, MarmiaV 
irr <,laniIino l.li«rih.rrt.| Hr|Ma.r«:i 




Ida tiom 
Mitlam 


mrdona Hir ilohn, Evamit 

q, ¥. Haptil. I|» Edward 


Idumptrr^ fio v,l, ' and Widlam 

•_jl ^ * f 4 S M Sit 'ai-j ■» .M 'tf 

llrtKirihh p|, v 
for a tiwm at i 








4 Smiini ; fb" liliritrv hi*? ntlr\ *h bi 

tli«'h"»rv» tb*'^ ; Thr*^’* il'ii'n»:trr»] XMi!il4|i.^ ilni"4j* 

n, Arb*.f^ti'i, Jill*! . b*'^ I'ttirr'lii^^^fl t1i«’ mvitfiMiifi iln 

! M«ri(’» uf Tirfk iHtii Hontiifuni. All l•'rm r-f -Hirrl »,>,« }.nvi»l<'h- |.i 

I* lip i 4 |iiilbi not, *»oly f|i.irt«inn IHIW in bt.».H‘-»or of Isi^ on 

i>f Fr!irn^*% ihmnmiy, ; . I ho oi%!.|irt|}rt‘ 

fit OltTfonl liifi lOtltOOo.lif . Hr ti *'|,M 

%viw at liio tino’ .fan.|Oil/U’lv nlivo flio of ri.win 

^ in yr*nfli, b»" n.*»Hj{iobifo4 ’ivjfli for liaiiro fo lihfurv, fnnl 

avitiiiy iliibb of lioiuo ior»-'i|::!n |■l^.'»l^f|o?^ ' m |hhT i!ifr*M.hirr‘.l Mho imm/ 

Slt'irl rrM’onlH O'f MfVirl. ■ fit 

hii'i ii.» yr|»f, iHot'Mov bi*« fo IKHII, ii voiir b-furo hr 

rirr'itnofi, from fir«nfirin*^l *f .^^otooiivlin.1 fito.. ■ nifiotPHl ilso I*'‘r 

ilbtriirti »tf ftitM’iliiriilsrniml rf!iio»^no;V' lio rr.*nf.ooHl lott Muiia,^* to 






rf If if fv ■■rs,|/i'st 


|'*r*‘|i?jiro ftif iinr »■*! -sw-rvior ill f liO' oriOKnrfir t 

filth i|jnH*rf*4:il,ir.i4, In I'bo unlitnni of iHril. . 1*00 "fl«r itho*! |jhr'.*.riioi ' ■■ 11 fiflr 

ol1rrr'‘i rtf AnilioUV ^ htrli WjO> wrlj |n*3|ifh-4 h;V hi^ fit 

jl'|. V#l, hi.tt fjiiiirr .5-4 rolirjiyii?.'* ni l|»»< llnlptl-s blrr^irr fiiol !>in I'.r'iihnni ifr'^irr 

MtlW'iinii In* Itrojinir nn limmlimi ni fho slir nutiMoal Jihriiry to i||l 

libriifV lln*f^*v With, tlio Ibit i^h •Mn'Monn i'io iunljli*'* irtinirrito'^.n^, Alt li»,*nyii tin 

wtw t-"loH-nlv itloiiUlir4 for tin? r*fonlrr iKirf. n»'<t n .rH''ir,n!i!i«+ lafilioi/riri'tfsrr, hr 

of hb Hot lir«it iniijtlovmrnl Wi^n in .: nt ilr-i imrolv of 

{ft>|>vin^? litlo'ft f*il’ tli»^ t‘*Ht nlo|;no, but !io Witm ■ lo** worhj iorl ih.r '0’'.n*ir4 »:^| hisj, fo||riw« 
ttrirni inijtfJroO'4 in lilt* inofo njMsiilo ijv4 »if libr.itrin^i*^. In |Hny,„'| h*'?* |:f,r’i»Hn4rnf, nf 

rf?'viHinr*tbo fttfr#o t,htni//ti|tnt4ivr»*i''Minn.3iMi-‘^l fbr •»! ilir t.iiif#“«| Kin$?» 

hi^ nl'iilify, .urul totf rn'4lr»i hun wif|:i flir ».lntv »i*nri, i».« 11 Ir rsr ' ' hr frrr|ipn,|l|y 

of rh’ooif VMin fi'r.Hli or«ntrolr 4i.r> oo»i |»iarnn/ r».»ntriholr'4, Mr- r*'*|jrr-^ii 0 f3**-'rio# mI * t^lirtiyv 
Ibnil r»ii t ht'o4|i’lvr';M. -n'oii hn-s ivlr-.ilo ' ^ Hsoonihi ‘ oti»i hii.# |irofos|ro! *4 flio Ihhllo.^ 

Inyrriotl iMiinirotton* tout It*? tr^i |nnni«'‘ll : yr«it4or,ii v to 

to ftiirrv tni iHo tmtltlion^ wfinili | Ffron rfirlv' Ujtrn*’<( i|rv>'»t«l hi# 

Hi flit’ nvtii^'nitii. Afbr ilovotlnn , tn Uirffiintitr (iu4 dormy Ism rnwr 

ufttf Hi tfio ;, tri tb^ nui.?«ioiin ^jlrinblv won ti 


hn WiiH inmb iti IHT5 ii.wt^li».|»i i m o nn-Mi »*f lrn*'rr«: 

of priiitwl Itrtokti Htiti uniM^Hiifnrnbni 1 rf^timinnit from ilo-s oon^ium I; 
of foiMlb'itiMfHiiii- In fi|4ti* t.tf lb** Hiy ■, ntrr|''(i.!o}i<iliv l*n**v‘, ifoni Iok hiorinrv wo. 
tiitil iiofvoii^ mininnr tm ftl tiin^' W"ii!i |,*olii|rfi :■ n-m to tinr''riwjn|j' rlmiotnl nolil lo»» * 
o|'3iiiiioitit by I ho 0 
whtnii ii* 



j In in tiww II* I'd I'r .ftfsr-i.i lMui| ood 

"fi i iHlil l*'i hi-fi' v**oo|i*o iionhrr, \V, d, lb,fl| 0 |i-, 


1, ho -1,1 


n oi2n'»'i 


i«tf roioinfn, } ivhr* ir.ioi tlwo In 

mo m hoiivy |4oi'm n! j hb hfrrsirv ond»''>iiVMnr» 'Wrff ^ Iho 
\i‘|iiO:|t inido*l nnitrriiiliy Ui iltn ii#*o tt'^oro'-d ■ost|»«'«rirmw ,id lib .h,it*'''hoir»f iiriy« in 
I of tho liliftifv h» lib |»nhho,, .In ! b'siohro, Tht^w^ lifivr -orn 

bi oHiiiitiii td il'onorttl onlni^Mno imhhwhHh ooW' in iho |lrili 0 ,h 1% 


of bioki 'whitili loKi bbo bi«|.bndi^l isinor^ j |/ldd 

00*1 j 140 

Ito h»* 



tuhlitittiw w»nrn .oiinlo to 




Hilftiihili.ii lipUl 'Vt^-tir 


'*'M 

in IHAH 

of by 
'd^ own tnono 
* to in Ibvtih 
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d*ht'»f'0 f#*ilir' 




Garnett 8i 


Garnett 


William SliakeBpeare, Fedagogue and 
Poacher^ (1004); and finally ‘Da llagallo 


myrtao ’ (1005 ; new alit, 1006), a 
tion (in prom^ form but of }Kjetic tamper) 
of three Imndred and eixty rather Bubtlo 
^ thoughte and fancies on lov<n’ Oamatt’s 
verBO displayn a oulturmb even finitidiouB, 
ttiste and muali matrioal bmility, but much 
of it is a gnmeful and malodious echo 
of wide reiuling rather than original im- 
aginative effort. Tim tliought at times 
strikes a oynie,al ra>te. Probably his most 
valuable poetic work wasdonoin translation » 
In prose Garnett’s labours were exUni- 
siv© atid unusufdly vc^rsatile. lie was from 
early manhood a voluminous contributor 
to periodicals. At the outset he wrote for 
the ‘ Litnrary Gazette* whtui owned by 
:]^vell Reeve, and for the ‘Examiner.’ 
Hubsequinitly he regularly wroUj on Ger- 
man llUjraiuro for the ‘ 8atur<lay E<iview/ 
Articles from Itis pen ap|x^ared from time to 
time in bMaonhllan’s Magiaijie/ in ‘ Temple 
liar/ and ‘ Jfrju>ier’H MagaJ&im^.’ At a latter 
period Im wri>kj eritied introductions to 
imiumerable popular remrinte of standard 
books, and ho diversified literary criticisms 
With many excumions into biography. In 
the ‘ Great Writers ’ series h© published 
monograpliH on ‘Milton’ (18B7), on * Car- 
lyks’ which was drastically reduced before 
publication (1887), and on ‘Emerson’ 
(188B)» To this Dictionary and to the 
‘ Eneycloiaedia Britaunica ’ im supplied 
very matiy memoirs. Me luul no groat 
lowers of researish an<l was prone to 
rely for his bicf-s un his retentive 
nmmory, but his biographical work was 
invariably tliat of a tasUtfuh discrimina- 
ting, and well-informtKi compiler. His 
range of biographical intCTOt extomle<l far 
beyond men id IctU^rs, and hm baKgraphles 
inoliKio those of Ed want Gibbon Wake- 
field, the colonial pioneer (1808), and of 
William dohnson Pox, tlie social reformer 
(publiBhed posthumously and completed 
by Garnett’s son Edward in 1910), 

Garnett’s most im|>oriant publications 
wore the volume entitlwi ‘ Rt4ica of 
Bhalley’ (1862) and ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods ^(1903). The former was a small ool- 
lootion of unpublished verso by tho |>oet, 

discovered among the poet’s 
TOS, and notobooks, which hmi belonged to 
Bheiley’a widow, and passed on her death 
m 1851 to his son, Bir Percy Bhelley. 
With Bhellev lia 

good fort«ii6 in diaooveiring tho noot’s 

unknown work “ ” - " " * ' 




Hit JL>eroy and to hfa wife, Lady Shelley. 
Garnett became their intimate Idend, and 
von. nxvm, ii, ■ ■ 


they attested thoir regard for him by pre- 
Htuitmg him witlx Bholley’s notebooks. 
Tlieso fetohod 3000il. at the sale of Garnett’s 
library after his death. Lady Blielloy 
pressod on Garnett tho task of preparing 
tlio full life of her father-in-law, but other 
engagements compollod him to yield tho 
labour to_ Prof. Edxvard Bowden. Garnett’s 
The Twilight of tho Gods’ is a series of somi- 
chvssical or oriental apologues of pleasantly 
cynical flavour in tho vein of Lucian. 
The book came out in 1888, and attracted 
no attemtion, though the earl of I.^ytton, 
then English ambasstulor at Paris, promptly 
recogni^^d in a kmg Hter to the author the 
faBoination of its imaginative power and dry 
humour, A rt.‘print in 1903 was welcomed by 
a largo audience and establiBluKl Garnett’s 
reputation as a resourceful worker in fiction 
and a shrewd olxsorviir of human nat-ure. 
Among Garnett’s later works were a 
useful History of Italian Literature ’ 
(1897), and ho joined Mr. Edmund Gossts 
in compiling an ‘ Illustrate^d Record of 
English Literature’ (in 4 vols.); vols. i, 
and ii. were frotn Garnett’s pen (1903). 

Garnett ohcrishod a genuine and some- 
what mystical sense of religion which com- 
bined hostility to priestcraft and dogma 
with a modihed belief in astrology. Ho 
explairuKl his position in an article' in the 
‘ University Magazine ’ (1880), publish( 3 d 
under the pseudonym of A, G. Trent, which 
was re-issued indejx^ndeutly in 1893 as 
‘ The Boul and the Btars ’ ; it was translated 
into German in 1894. Garnett maintained 
that astrology was ‘ a physical science just 
as much as geology,’ but he gave no credit 
to its ailcgiKi potency as a fortune-telling 


In 1BB3 the) University of Edinburgh 
conforrod on Garnett tho honorary degree 
of LL,I)., and ho was matlo O.B. in 1895, 
Ha died at his house, 27 Tarw.a Road, 
Hampstead, on 13 April 1906, and was 
buried in Hidigate cemeteiw, Tho chief 
part of his library was sold at Bothaby’s 
on 6 Boo. 1906, 

Garxxatt mamed in 1863 Olivia Narnoy 
(d 1003), daughter* of Edward Bingloton, 
CO. Glare, and had issue three sons and 
three daughters. His second son, Edward 
(k 1868), IS well known as an author and 
dramatist. 

On Ms retiring from the museum in 1899 
Garnett’s friends presented him with Ms 
portrait by the Hon# Jolm OoUier, Tho 
|wrtrait belongs to Garxxott’s eldest son, 
Robert. A photogravure of it E prefixed 
to ‘ Tixroe Hundred Notable Books ^(1899). 
A better paktmg by Miss E. M. Heath is 
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jarran 





of Oarnott'j^ Kt.ni Edwimi. 
by (Bir) Ooorgo Fraraptofu R‘A 


at. 1 


Aaiwifiiiy 




lion 


in IBfbb A trarioninni by ^Bpy * a|j|M*3m*d 
in *¥anity Fair' in IBOrn , 

Itoifinfi” thn workn nuyninrati^i, Ciarnnit \ IHHb, w 
WM autl'irir ol ^ BlinOi'y and 
field ’ (privately printeii, 1HH7) ; * Tin* Am 
of 'Dryden/ a iiforary bandboidi (IHbb); 

‘William flbiki% Fairnerand Font ‘ (* Ff»H* 
folio ’ nnaiogritph, .IHflo) ; * F^Hityn in 

y brarifmf<ln|> and Bibliograjiby * (IHlHi); 

* Efi«ayrt of an ex.*labrananF (If-Nd). llo 
alH4'> latMiriouifly from tho voln- 


mmoiia M? 
B 


eolb«ttotiji# ctbleliv dealing 


ilobn We^?^1,- «'d lla* ’ Syd 
lifyaldd an*"! Ids as«f"trnidion -ud.li f.bai. news*' 
pii|K^r nearly liiU'f'y yvim. On 

WohFs death in IHTd lie beeinn*' 
eldi’b Wtd bo bi'FI lio'^ p»e4 ill! I lie end of 
lis lieallb etnnf»ellHl bdn fn 

resign. 

AfdlnoMimnrf^d age of in^f..y*iwoOdirriiii 
euB^rei'l file pvdifieal arena. In iHH7 be 
waa inaile a inenda’r of fbr leginlafive 
eonneil of Xmv S'»aitb U'ab'a liy Sit 
Henry IbtrkeH,. anti m fliaf eaparpy Iom 

wrdo kntnvliH'fge of allarrfi wa?* iilways 
nasi at the' tiifi|*Mwal of fbo li»ni»ie, in 
I be snyg'e'f4'»s|. and wim inadf’ presi. 


inb. nf ilobit Wofal Warier | dent of. a myal t’-mnnufanon on sir 
I'tp v.| VAn Old 8bro|>«ldrt* Oak' (vok. j and _ Ibe ri''po»l ivbedi be ^Midaniilisl 


in inmo vok, lii, ami le. IHUI b | resniksi in ^ the piiMong *»1 the ^Tiadi^ 
and ho lent hk name an tsbior to ‘The - Ibspafea t i«an’ihatpai and ^ Arbdrrtf..ion 
International Library of FarnoiiH Idtera- Aei in ^id ilie eun'Ori I of arbiirm 

inr«%’ a jsipnlar aniiadttgy tat a large -seale. ' tion w lneb this Aei r.fna.biedietl liiirran 
\vldeli an Anna'iean pubikhing syndieate ; n-aa mad<^ pnvadeni. it t.tei, |KU2|* anti bo 


eirenlatotl in Fi 


in 


tberen|Min resigned bis srnii. m fJe,^ 
i^e roioM'd t»t a-VM|d all sns|ar'fMn 


I Nofea lundiv iainplied f»v OitrmnFe brotber. i ^ j, :'■ . . . * 


Henrv 


(■it.r* 


iitebai'd ibnnef f, inod; 'riio |>i Apr-d Anafralian ilistory lie *.FI| ^-n 

imNO Atberneimn 21 April F»nn ; peou.iod ^ Farki^a l»ears tiwtinemy to tdotan’ 
knowFtlged B. L. ^ patient labnnr ami abibly in t 

; I be impiir v .* 

ClAIiE'AN (formerly ilhMMAn), AK'^ j In las’einber iHPI t Jarran iviib* banv from 
OEEW (IB2A HHII), Anatfaban jourindiat j ibo afbdfaii‘m t «niin'jt, ami mo hi Mandi 
ami fHiliiidam kirn at ikdbmil iiman j iHlIfi warn a|i}s*m!isi ena^'iiriwabmi of the 
yintlnn* <nt IP Nov* IH25* was ibird nl I iiiitHHdivo eotinrd toiti repre^tadiilreetd Alr^ 
tbt thlftiiin 'ahiblren of liobert. Oaiiimarn j (now Nir fJo'i'Oge) Itmti'n getvernmeni m tia^ 
tnerebarit* of l^mdotn bv bis wib’ l^larv Ann, i legislidi ve etamed, f Iwnig lo la'ibng bealtli 




'irry 


ms, artdnfee! f b*^ 



i the viee- 


ieiiry in 


ami engimsir of the Itonnt dispart mmit of ? IHIIH, fnii remaimsl a ineinf#er 


mt 


a Oimpany, Ftlueaitsl at j He was n menda^r td the |:»atliani 


el 


lim^kney grammar selmol* ytm.lon, and 




ling roinniitkst on pnbbe wurks, .a 


(killege, liirmingliimn be | laimmissioner of file B^alney iniernate 


a inianbtn of the royal 


eoin • 


inatrionlated in IHIU at.ynidon lbdyef}>*ity, | |*kbd4tion 


where bn .grmlwaLal ILA. in I Hd A anti M.A. | eoininWion on motiomi |.ra4*% 

On the aonebi'Sitm of bis nniver- : of tbe Ibiy View hinaln 

fietraforbw bealtb, I miaainn (iHPIb 

eiingraital J iktrmn tmik inneli iniertssi in tbe Ibd*. 

\ veniity i4 bytlney^ wliem in earbin ywrs 
j he nHeiit|i??ii tlie laiv and patk 

ataie aid U * ! tbe degrim of LL.Ii, in iHitb lie was. 
a |ia|a»r i iwlim pr»blent of tfie J 


kkoiinniie 



tutor for m 
.Iji^bilHirti <3 
bo rotumod to 

In. 1850 bo 
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Garrett 


Garrett 


intido a reputation in the commonwealth 
as a conatitutionai lawyer* 

A full-length panel ‘portrait in oils, by 
Tom liobertB, an Australian artist, is in 
the posHtJBHion of lua widow, 

[^IMie Timtjs, Mtslbonrne Argus, arid Sydney 
Morning Herald, 7 June 1901 j Sydney Mail 
15 June 1901 ; Who’s Who^ 1901 ; Umversity 
of London General Kegister, 1001 ; Johns’s 
Notable AuHtraliann, lOOB ; Year Book of 
Australia, 1B9T»HH)2 ; Colonial OOit^e Rceords.] 

GAEEHTT, FYDELL EDMUND 
1007), publicist, born on 20 July IB05, was 
fourth son of John Fislu^r Garrett, rector 
of l^lton, Dtu'byshiro, by liis wife, Mary, 
daughter of Godfrey Grivy. Ho was odii. 
catoi at lioHsall Hohool and Trinity Oolicgo, 
Gambridge, where ho griuiuaUKl B.A» in the 
Huminer tm‘in of lgB7 with a third class in 
classics* At tlio univerHity ho was more 
distinguiBluxi at the Union Debating 
{Society, of whicli he was proHident in 1887, 
tlian in tins schools* But though not taking 
a higii (legriBi, he gave in otiuir ways early 
evidimoe of exceptional HUirary ability* 
Home of his translations from the classioal 
poets, m well as his original pieces, con- 
tained in a small vol unm of undergraduate 
verse, * Riiymes and EendoringH,’ published 
at (Jamliritlge in 1887, arrj reiuarlcable not 
only for their griw;e ami ease of expression 
but for a real pmdia feeling. On leaving 
the tmiversity Garrett joincti tlie staff of 
the * Ball Mall Ga'/.ette,* and rapidly nu 3 ale 
Ids mark as a journalist by tlie force of his 
convictions-- he wiis at this time a very 
ardent riulical * tin frimhness of his stylo* 
and a happy gift of humour. But he had 
always boon delicate, and after two years 
of work in l,#ondon his fiealth broke clown* 
The first symptoms of the disease to which 
he ultimately sacmimbod, jdiiidsis, became 
apparent, and Ikj was sent for cure to South 
Africa, Tim remedy was for the moment 
apparently successful, and in any case this 
visit to Houtii Africa in tim winter of 
lB89"'-90 led to other consequences most 
important to Ids career, Bouth Africa was 
at tliat time ontoring tht» critical period of 
her history which tcjriidnated in the war 
of 1899*1902, Garrett, an ardimt young 
man of exception ally keen intelligence, 
not lacking in ” audacity, and of most 
winning mannem and apptiaranoe, was 
jjuiofc to setee the salient points in an 
mterasting situation and to make the 
^quaintance of the leading actors in the 
TOma, He won the oonfidenoe of Bir 
Eobinson [q, y, BuppL I], then 
commissioner for Bouth Africa, and 


made groat friends with Cooil Rhodes 
[q. V. buppl. II], fcoaijieg ostablishina 
more or loss intimate relations with the 
leading Dutch politicians, including Jan 
Hofmeyr [q. v. BuppL II] and President 
Ei uuer. ^ I ho result was a sorios of articles 
in the I all Mall Gazette/ subsequently 

^ hook, ‘ In Afrikanderland 
and tho^ Lanci of Ophir’ (1891, 2 edits.), 
which is stiU ^ the boat description of 
bouth Africa m that momentous phase 
of Its development. The next four 
years wore again devoted, as far as ro- 
ourront attacks of ill-health permitted, to 
\york in London, first for the 
I all Mall Cuizette/ then, from 1893, for 
the Wostimnstor Gazette/ in the opening 
years of its career, in either case under 
the editorship of Garrett’s friend, (Bir) E. T. 
Look, In lb94 ho also produced a transla- 
tion of Ibsen s Brand ’ into English verso 
in the original metres, which, if not perfect 
as a translation, for Garrett was not a great 
Norwegian scliolar, is singularly Bucccssful 
in reproducing the spirit and poetry of the 
originaL 

% 1^95 Garrett returned to 

Bouth Africa to become editor of the 
Cape limes, the loading English news- 
paper m tiie sub-continent, and far the 
most important work of Garrett’s life was 
done during his four and a half years’ active 

eince (April 1895-August 
1890). He was not only editor of the 
paper but tlio principal writer in it, and 
btnng a man of strong character and oon- 
viotions, giftod moreover with extra- 
ordinary quickness of political insight, he 
on moi'ii than one ocoasion oxcroiBed by his 
trenchant pen a decisive influence on the 
course of affairs, In the rapid series of 
stimng ovonts of these four years, the 
mid, the abortive rebellion in Johannes- 
mrg, the struggle between Eliodes and the 
Bond at the Capo, and between Kruger 
and the Uitlandera in the Transvaal, the 
Rloonuoutein conferonoo, and the growing 
tonsion botwoon Groat Britain and the 
Bouth Afrioan rotniblio, Garrett played a 
lojwling part. His position in .South Afrioan 
politics booaini) ono of such importanco that 
ho was praotioally fioiapollod to add to his 
arduous duties as editor of tho ‘ Capo Times ’ 
those of a mombor of parliament. Returned 
at the Cai>e general election of 1898 as 
member for Victoria East, he immediately 
took a foremost place in tho house of 
asBomhly, and in tlie two heated sessions 
preceding tho war he wae perhaps the most 
eloquent, and he was oertainly the most 
persuasive, speaker on tho ‘ progressive ’ 
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(tarrnt 


(LeJBritiBh) nido, for, while wantily BUpport- 
ingJ^Ehodes and the policy of l/^rd (ihmn 
Sir Alfred) Milner, lie Bbowal great 
in dealing witli tlie HnBceptil>iiiiieB of bin 
Dutch opponents. Indeed the |)ol!ey which 
he always advocated, that of a Ihiiied 
South Africa, absaiutely aukuioinotw in 
its own affairs, but remaining part of tins 


"tvbieh Hh,f>w»H'| nt» h:»NH nf hi.H i> 
hrillianey ami foreo* although the eifort 
involvuBl in wriling if' wivs m"’arly hrial. 

lleMid(<'H i'lie worka luo'nl if-au'd i'Uirroil 
ptihliabmi * The Steuy an Afrieun I'friaia * 

(IBtt?), an"ri he la'OifriiaUial a rdmpler, 

* liiitHlea and, Milner,* ‘din* Kru|are and 
tlie, t auiirny ’ ( I IH tik The Darre.fi f Vdou 


British empires, is now an uHtalaishetl fact* | .IJhrnry, whieh tV'Ua tr.»unde'd 'i.»y rrdt 
road.ily jmcepted hy ineii^ rd ydl parties. | admiriVs in hie luenany, avium nauied at I he 
Garrett’s important eontrilmtion to that . ('^udnadge I 'hdon .Seram yM'»n ‘id .M.ay Iff! I,, 
result canstitutes his obirff dlJo to rennan- | A |sanil fror trail by Sir itlwaol it»ynti.r 


in die poH^resjui.m of hin Avidrav. 

1 An eAerlli'iU hy ISu'l I*, *1". 
eoniaim? nuoiy Irr'uu lu*^ n, 

gfMArl ph*''>f.ifgoi.|dur rail-, auii. m the 
A|i|Hmdi:A», woiae id Iim Irmifiv*'* 
in proMii .and veiri-u ‘ 


branoo. But tlu:> enormouH rihysieal, st-rain 
was too much for his fraii constitution. 

In the summer of 1 Still his Imalth liroko 
(,lown |>ennanently. Ohlig'ml to leave South 
Africa, in an advanced stage of tHmsuinp- 
tion, Just before tlie oul.break of tlie war, 
ho spent the next tAVo or tbrAsi years in 
sanatoria, first on the (Jonfimmt and then 
in England, still hoping against hope f.hat 
ho might he idde t.o r*d,um hi an aetive 
IioHtieal career, lie liad alremly in *fa.nuary 
IdKlO resigmsi the (alitorHln|i of the *Ga|ai 
Times,’ and in 1 IK 12 he also gave up his seat 
in tlie house of aHHenddy. lie sf ili from 
time to time, Avlieti his Imalth pt?nnith.sl | O:* Mr. tliiarles llji.inuiouih r»'Urgeon Ih Ihe 

# . . t « . .. i .. i • M ^ i * I A'-k L,-.. * «. a. ii. . 


G A It HO IT Hrn _ AI,;FHEI> |y 

HMl7h physician, horn at l|mAvich 
on Iff May IHMI, avus aof^r.u.ni eiuld and rady 
son of I lie hV'O chih'iroii »d' |"t«.»hi’ri ibirrml 
of that toAvn, by hm- Av.ife, Kariih Enew 
Gliimp. lie was eiinralisi at I,p.Mwi<di 

graminaf selirHih ami alfrr Iseng irppo'mticisf 


tins exertion, Avrote short artieles ami 
poems of exceptional merit, which are of 
permanent value, notaldy Ids hrltilaiit 
f Bketoh’ of Gtscil lihmiiw, 

bi 

the * Contomptrrary wviow' oi eune 


Of muon mmtmt iiKew.tse are some 
memorial vemes s * The Last ffTek.* written 
on the occasion of ITesidont K'f tiger’s funeral 
progress frorn Cttpe fftowii , to iTidt.iria 
{Bpectaior^ 10 Dec. IlMhl), * In Menuiriain 
FbW. R. V(lfrank Elmdci), 

), and * A: Millitmairrcs 



MJuly 
a 




as a lenow 

at Wiston, In Essei, Mi 

to 

to her care 

Garrett’s life was prolonged 
four yaars—yem of 
spite his cot 
June 1904 Mr, am 
a cottage, Wivorton 
DeTonahire, 

1907, and was buried at Brixton, 
shire. To the last he oeoasionaHy wrote, 
chiefly on South Africa, Within a month of 
his death he oontnbutod to the * Standard * 
\12 April) an article on ‘ The Boer in tha 




■Eaiit HtdhJk puO'n'BBl id?i us*Blh 

oounw,^ at Ih'dvomd'V CLIIpmo Ib.iHpito#, 
Avlmm he gTiidU'iilMl M.l'i m lH4lb urul Af.ll. 
in guiidim^ ibo guhi mMhd in 

WOK pbyHU,d,iin 

tty tt.dhwy Avliont 

lilt Iwmimi phvmviuii and '|irMliw.<r of 
thari*|anith« and idirdujd mwlivhiu in I UAL 
In iho liitiiw y*^'Uf lio bt.HBiiiu^ a. liutU'dhdo 

and in IghtI it hJ|uw '«d' tho' liiiv'ivl 'iV4li^go 
of Idiyfilri'tiiiii* aaIouw ho Avii# ibd,?u«*nhiti 
i*.foltm.ir in iHh7, ariil h^.rlnrrr on nmtori'a 
in I'H-il'L JItt lblL.H, in 

'gu lh:..^|dial lio AVH 4 in Ikflff 
fihyBhd'an to Rlug’B .i|*w|i|iiil 

ami priffi.miior of niatoria luMlica anil 
in liingV Ckdlogo 5 mi hk 
retotninii in |S74 tu* wiw ohutiABi uoiMuli* 
diyulwiaiit At tho:^ Hojud C*i4ivge of 
'Oiatii hn W'lm Lnmhdun 
ill lii'ff, iitti , flmt riBipituii of tin^ 


uxon 



in cMin* 



neetion with tlia disoovary that in gout 
tho blood (jont-ainB an incfoa«od qtianiity 
of nrio acid, and recent work haB tandcid, 
in the nniho t<) confirm Iuh viewB, Kc 
annoimafKl Huh diHeov’'ery in 1B4S to the 
Eoyal Madical imd Chinirgical Booiety (of 
which h('s -wiW' Yic.o»preHh'lt,?nt in 
He alno Be|jarah*d rhiennatoid arthriiiH from 
gout, witit whhsh it liinl inaviouHly Ixx^n 
confUBcd. 

At the M<‘dtcal Bocueiy of Ixmdotii, 
of winch im wan oraior in IShB and |>resi- 
dimt in IHflO* (turrod gave in 1857 the 
IjtdiHomian l(*etmH’H ^ On iiie l^athology 
and d’reaf.meni of Ooutd He long taijoyed 
an imtan.Hivt^ |}ra(5ti(;e* ind wlien old age 
diminiHlaxI hin work an a conHultant Iuj 
returned with ardour k> hm ehemiaal in- 
veafigationH* 

Oarrod died in London on 28 Dee. 
and wan i>urii?d in the C*r(*at Northerii 
ciuindery, Boiithgate. 

He marrital in 1845 hJliKaljeih Atm 


(f/. i80l)» daugldar of Henry CkileheHkr 
and hlh>.ithttih Bparrow, of tlie Anahait or 
Hpnii'ow llouHe in IpBwitdn Charlen Kcamo 
of ‘ Funch ^ [tuv,’) and Meredith Townaond 
(<|, V. Buppl 11 1 of the ‘Bijaotator’ were 
lauly GarrtKi’B flrnt couBitiB. Ho had ibbuo 
hair Hons and two daugltUa-B. 'riie eldeHt 
Hon» Alfred Ihmry [<}- v. J, and f lu? fourth 
atnn Are hif laid Ldward, wi*re, like their 
father* i4(*eted fellowH of tin? Heyal Boei(4y. 
The tldrd non, Herlmrt Baring, wan genend j 
Moeretary of the TemtlesrH* Ouild of Great 
llriiain and Irelaml (1885 4 POP). j 

tlarrod waa author id ; L * 44‘eatiHe on j 
Gout ami Kheumaib Ooutd 185P; Prd j 
etlit. 1875* irauBlahMl into French and 
Oeritmm 2. ‘ I^HHcntialB of M.ateria Medica 
ami 44uuu|ieiiiicH,* 1855; I Pth tKiih 1SIK)» 
mitei by MoHtof Tirard* MJ)* Ho ako 
eoidrihuhKi artiitlea on gout and rhouma- 
tinm to Eisyncdtink * Byntent of MtKlioino** | 
1860 * 'voi* it' 1 

I Brit. diumu, 1PPH» i. 58 ; information 
from hii ion, A Garrod, M,D», tMtrBd 
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OAETH* Bin EiCHAHD (IH2P4P03)* 


ohief 


Btmgah hi>riii at Mordent 
Burray, on 1 1 March 1826, wtm eldest «on of 
the gi,i ch,ild.r 0 n of Eioliard Ix>wmla» (af'ter- 

rootor of Fartihitm* Burroy, 
lary* ilaughtor o! Eobert 
WorceMterHhlre. 
non of William 
Lowndes of IMdwIn Brlghtweil* Oxfordshire, 
by hia wife Elixaboth, daugltter and heiress 
of Eichard Garth of Morden, and assumed 
the name and arms of Garth on iueoaeding 
to his mother’s property in 1SS7. In due 



courao Richard la^came lord of the manor of 
Mordom 

He WfiB educated at Eton, whore he played 
in the csricket elevens of 18P7“8, and at Christ 
(JImrch, Oxford, wliere lie graduated B.A. in 
IB42 and M.A. in 1845. He was a member 
of the university cricket eleven from 183!) 
to 1842, and ita captain in 1840 and 184L 
Admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 
P duly 1842, ho was called to the bar ther(^ 
on 10 Nov. 1847, Joining the homo circuits 
he gairuKl gr(Hit popularity in the profession, 
and espoAnal roputo in commercial cases 
Inward at the (luiidhalL Ftn* many years lie 
wiis counsel i,o the IncorporatiHl l^aw Bociety. 
He took silken 24 July 1866, and was two 
days later <ilected a Ijenclusr of bis inn. In 
the 1866 '8 iiariianumt he represented Guild- 
lord in the conservative iTilercBt, but was 
dohniUHi at the next gcmeral (Election. 

In 1875 he was a|)pointed cliitd justice of 
Bengal ami was knighteAl ( 13 May), A bluP, 
genial, fresh-complexioned man, he lt)ok(xl 
more like a country scpiire or a naval oflicer 
than a jtuigo. Popular with all classeH of 
society in Calcutta, ho did much to bring 
the ISurofKsan and Indian oommunitics into 
closer social touch. His judicial decisions 
were markixl by learning, jiatienotx and 
practical good sense, mid wore rarely reversed 
by the judicial eommitloc of tlie privy 
eoundl. 


Garth Cfwmi into fr(M|uent conPiet with 
the Bengal government/ Tli<^ viewB of the 
high court were then syHtemati(ially sought 
on legislative proposals, and Garth fraimnl 
confideniiid imnuteH. But at the same tinm 


iie often gave subsequent inililie utterance 
' pronounctHl opinions about ‘ “ ' 

w i i ^ 9 ^ ^ ft ^ ^ 


jigmiiit-uim 'rh<r most notable example of 
suoh practice wm his vigorous propaganda 

tenancy bill, designed 


give tlio cultivators in tlie permanently 
lettlod areas clearly defined and trans- 
:eml)lo occupancy riglda, and |>asBed into 
aw after much controversy in 1885. In 
fcpublisluKl ‘Minute’ (Galcutta, 1882, IB pp. 
olio) he dcHilafcxl the nujasuro to be 
"uinouH lor tlie s^amindars and to embody a 
;>olicy of oonfiscation. 'His sincerity was un- 
luestioned, but it was impro|Ksr for the chief 
iustioe to engage In partisan controversy 
>v 0 r legislation which lie would probably 
rave to interpret judioiidly. He showed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. Ho 
promotAid the Ixigal Practitioners Act of 
1876, and lie inalsim that one of the three 
Miditional judges aiipointed to the 



bigh court in 
111 - 


be an Indian. -4 
in March 


shortly before he had qualified foi^ 






Gatacre 


Gatarrc 


full pension. He was naniorl of the privy 1B70, iinil iui wiih proroftit’d nu 

cotmcii in Folmmry 1BB8, }>nt was not ap- 7 I hHn 

painted to the judialal eoiinnittea A Tn Feliriifirv lie ntl^rHi the Kfap 
strong supporter of tlie Indian Hational lusd after Miendiiig !AVr» 

Congress, he wrott^ Jtew IBain Tnit-lm he was tear yrno^ at-'SanillnirMf. 

about I India’ (18B8), largely in ad- tm insirneior* in Hun’eving. In AngUMi 
vocaey 'of its views.^ Hm vigoroiw reply IHHP, alter a ymr'n aervlee 'on flu’ ^ua^! at 
(1895) to some eriticisniH of the movement Aldemhtg, he went Iraek !<*♦ Imliit wif lt hif^ 
by General 8ir Georgi*- ilUmu^y fq. v. regimmif. Ilf* wm pnomUf^l nmjnr on 
Bnppl. 1] has been cauJHtantly q by tin , g IM Mareh IBKI* and ijenteminf .rHlmai iin 
congress autliorities (see /ma Nat. 29 April 1HH2. Hr- wm then serving i*n Iht^ 

Ma^iras, 1900, pt. ii, p.24). Garth |trrnnoted | stalT of Sir Harry Ihr jidergiyq af lOnmrMjn ; 
in July 1 BOO a memorial to Hie India oOiee I htH he nqnrm^i lo regimenial ilin v in 
from retired high eoiirt iudges for the iBHO. aiul sneei-i-^ih-d to the emnnmnd of 
separation of oiecutive and jndieial 'fumo ! the reginjent: at Hemnderaiatii on 24 June 
tions in the administrative orgruiiHation of i IBH4. 

districts, ^ ^ I Frtan 17 Her. IBHA to Jri Niqn, |hh!I 

Ho dM at hk house in Chenishjn Gardens, j Gutaere \vioi deputy qmirtermiihier^genernl 
Ijondon, on 20 March 1003, and was hvirif»d , <4 t-he Hengfd ariny, 'In the ||a:Gi.rij’ 
at Morden, He married on 27 June 1H47 j dit ion of IHHH he gave ntHlyfig prmd 
Clara (d. 15 Jain 1000), m'cond daughter of I ej his aetivity and eminranee. |hi 
William Lciftus Ix>amdes, Q.Ch, by whom he. ; inenttom-d in ifeiqtafr.heii, imd rereived |.he 
hod six sons and thr(HH.IaughterH. A por- 1 H.N.lh and the India nuHial ivifh rheip, 
trait of Garth by the Hon, dohn Collier m in ! After l,Hang in femiaaarv r'ommanfi ?.,[ 
the Calcutta liigh court, lla^ Mandalay hrigad»^ h^r Jwelve loMOlh?** 

|lA)Hka‘’H Men at the Bar, IHH5; India Li’U, | and gaining a ela^p fMr the 'iMniain eii|«di* 
lOOOj Englishman U'i-ekly Summary, 29 and i thm, he waa niadt- adjutant g*ieaid of the 

; Frimal of Imlia and Sfano^ ; Ihunhay arniv. with the snlidantive rank 
man * Indm, 27 Mao h ; 4 ,f eolonel amf lempanrv rank f J lahmdier- 


Almanack for HKH, ixxx j informatiiin kindly 
aupplieil by Lt,«cal Eielmrd Garth, the ehteal 
son ; personal knowledge.] F, If. B, 

GATAOEB, Bm WIId.lAM FOHHRH 
), major-generah Iwrn near 


ge,,.'i#n imaq, no 

nuMle l#0'VetuHdunel on 2Vt Ajuil IHHU. He 
W'ltw in eiimnnintl td tho fh»rnhay di*«tr|et 
froiri Jimuary I Hil l to .Inly |M|i7/|ini from 
March. t4.^ Siqde.ndM*r i»f .iMlGi \va*i 
cngageiti in the t!ldtml ,||eeo 

'll .. .'I a K H J, 1 J. * 


Biirlmg on 3 T)ec, lB4J was tlnnl son of j mamkri ihellttl l.»rlgai|e of the relkd' fore-C' 

Iv/i’ttrtfl m/ I 1 ,1 iOk »t 4r/l / ( •>« 4 J«4Uiikif b / f d/if if I \ I . - ^ . 5 . I ii > ■ « :ii . Jii ♦III 


Edwa,«l Lloyy:iataor('(la0(^4^H^vlliHwifph,nt|(^^ Mir Itnlwt )7.w l.i, v. ' iii 


of Callendar House, lAdkirk, StirlingHhin^. 
The second son is Major-general Sir il«dm 
Gatacre, K.C.B, The fathf-*r wims(|nireof 
Gatacre in the parish ot Clavf-rley, Hlrroto 
shire, a manor neld l^y his itnccHtorH from 
the thne of Henry II or <>arlier, imd was 
high shcrii of Blirophiro In 1855. Ha 
taught his sons to Ig) go«Kl hoi*Hi?meni and 




:n in tha 


it wm to 

Gatfmra owed what wm most 
of him— a mind and body 
in exercise and seemed inci 
Educated at Hopkirk’s 
and at Sandhurst, 
skmod on 18 Feb, __ _ ,,,,,, 

77th foot, then stationed in Benga 
promoted lieutenant on 28 
went to Peahawur with t 
November 1866, and in 18 
months leave alone in tlie upwr valley# 
the Indus, Bhooting and exploring. 
He was invalided homo soon afterwards. 
The 77th returned to England in Maroh 



regiment in 


fc»rw-anl im a flying ciilumn, m fht^ Clhfrai 
gaiTwori were in f»lraif«. I*, rvachmi Clniral 
on 15 Mii\\ after a nn.ad.. .ii.nim.<n.H |av^^.agc 
v-J the l/nvari pa^s j, Imi flm giirn*a.m hud 
alrmuly l«sm rtlicvcil by ikihauA ..E'«4lyV 
fomn fn.un Gllgit. rocvlv^-^l ibe 

mmial and was in.iti.ic thii 
On his nd/tirn from (..flniral t.hit.acrc wciii 
In .hngland for |.b,rtH» ttn.'ad'.h.M in tbc' winter 

m I8fl5«li, Hnrlng the anmmcf ».♦! IBtbi jm 
WM In tcinratrary .cnminaiid at:' Ont.d.i,a., ami 
during the first bidf of iBtl? ho w 
tim iiiaguo at lltunbny, llm *| 

iu ^^^***^ cama^ mm^ to inofv 

than SIM.!' a day, Clatimri,i not onlv ttaik 
oarti of bln own im 

i'»a.| 'ivc 

energy 

W'Oli' W' 

oontml '1^ July, wiibn ho loft 

“ 9k brlgotlo at Aldorair 

tlio Mrfi.iliiit.|is of tin* 
milr** **' ‘ - ■ 


oiy«;onii of 
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and Hindu— fur wlmt Im luid dom^. In 
1900 Hic gold inedrd of tho KaiBord-Hind 
ord(sr \vm award(‘d hint on IhiB account, ^ 

In January 1B98 liu vvrnt to Egypt, with 
tho local rank of uiajor-gonoral, irt c<immand 
ilm Brit iHli ljriga<io in tint tulvancc) up tho 
Kilo htr tho n^covory of K.hart.ouiu. Ho 
brought it Hnoh o.f»ndition that it was 
able to inarch 140 iniloa in a "wook* On 
H April tho Angio-Egyiitian army under Bir 
Hcrt)ort KitclHUU'r atiiU’ktKl tho MahdiHt 
b)rc<*H tnuhu* Malnnoud in tlndr intronched 
(uuu|> on tlio Atl)anL Britinh brigade 

wm on tin; h;ft. ( hiiwu’i^ w^as one rJ tin; lirHt 
nion t<» roiudi tin; r.ariba, and would liavo 
boon H|n;an;d if liin orderly had not 
bayoindod bin {iBHailant. KitcinuioriK den- 
patch Hpokt; of Iub untiring onorgy and 
dovotit>n to duty, hin gallant lojMling of hia 
men, awl hk hoarty oo«oporaiion througln* 
wit {lAiHiL ('ha. 24 May 1H9B). Homo naid 
tlmt In; drovt; hia ofliinun and men too hard, 
Ind, he wan urmparing of hiiUHolf. * In tho 
rankH thi\v <udl Iiiin ** tloncral Biiokachor 
and lovi/him ’ (HTmsvKfW, p, 61). Ho wa-B 
promottKl major«g(;ncral on 25 iltino. 
In tho furtlnu’ o|K!raiionB, which tmdiKl 
with tho capturo of Oiudunnan (2 Bapt), 
ho commawnHl a divinion of two Bntirth 
brigwioH. lb; wan again montionod in 
(h^HpatchcB, rocoivinl tin" thankB of parlia- 
iiiont, and wan madt; KdlB. (15 Noy.). 
Ho ri;coivod the Hritish awl Egyptian 
iWH-lalB with tavo cL'wtJH awl tin; Modjidio 
{2nd chwH). On 15 Oei;. In; wan uuulo a 
frotunan of HhrmvBlmry, and in IA;bruary 
1B99 ho riHuavoil a reward for dintinguirfhcd 
Horvico. 

(')u B Doe;, 1H9B in; took over command 
of tin; t*Mt,i;rn dinirict. On 21 Oct. 1B99 
lie ondmrk<*ii fw* Stnd h Africa, to command 
tho third divinion of tho army cor|m nent out 
under Hir litHlvorB Btillor lip v. Suppl. li]. 
With one i;:s(!Option all Clio liatiahona of 
hin divlHion wont, to Natal to navo^Lmiy- 
nmith., while Oai.iu;r<"; Iiimnolf rmnmmxl m 
CJiipo Ckilony, eliargoil with ilw ditfonco of 
the railway* from Ea^t Ikondon to Bcthulto 
and tho country on^^ i;at5h Bido of it. On 
2 Boo. Bullcr antel Oatiwro If ho^could not 
cloBO with tlio (?nomy» or otln*rwiHC liindor 
their advanat; noutliward. On tlio night of 
9 Bee. Oatwsro ma<lo an attempt to Hoivio tho 
railway junotii:m at Stormhorg, Ho Inal by 
thin time ihret; battaliouH ( Kortliumborland 
fuBilicra, royal Iriih riflcn, and royal Scots)# 
aomo mounted infantry, mid two baiteric^B 
of Ibid artUIary, Without gotKl mapB and 
ltd astray by the guides, his^ force, mstcad 
of surprising the mamy, was Itself surprised 
on the march. A oonfused fight foUowedi 


in which some mischances occurred, and 
retreat becamt; neccBsary, Many men 
were left behind, worn out with fatigue, 
and out of a total of 3035 t^liere was a loss 
of 696. ‘ I think you ivero quite right 
to try the night attack, and liope better 
luck next time,’ w'as !Buller’s reply to 
Oatacre’s report of his failure. Lord 
Eoberts on his arrival investigated the 
facts, and came to tho oonclusion that 
(latacro had shown want of judgment and 
of ordinary precaution {Lond, Qaz. 16 Marcli 
1900). 

By his ordiu’H CJatacro acted on the 
<h;fcnHivo foi’ tlie next tliree months, 
barring rf‘t;(>nnaiHsanc(;s on 23 Fob. and 
5 March 1900. On 15 March lu; croHsed tho 
Orange river at Bi'Hiulie wiHi his division, 
now numbering 5000 num, and came in 
touch vctii the main army, which was at 
Bl(>emfoni<‘in. He was placed in charge; 
of the linoH of ciunnmnication. On tlio 
I9th ht; was ti<ild ‘ it is very desirable 
Brirish troojjs should be seen all over the 
< 50 untryJ and was asked if lu; could send a 
force to Hmithfleld, whioli ht; did. On tlu; 
2Sth Iword EoberiB telegraphed, *Ti you 
Imvo enough troops at your disposal, I 
should like you to occupy BewetadorpJ 
and ho sent there thret; companies of the 
Irisli rifles and two of mounted infantry. 
On the 3lHt, in cons(;(|uencoof Do WeFs sue- 
cesHful stroke at Hannah’s Post, tluu'e came 
ordttrs to draw in outlying paiiies, f;sj)eoijdly 
l4u* D(;wt;tHtlorp tletiitduuenl,. ’’riiOHe were 
jiasstHl on wiHiout delay, and tht; detach- 
ment r<nich(;d Keddtu'Hburg on 3 April 
Phere it was sjirroundtMl, and aummdered 
after twmity-four hours’^ fij^hting, when 
Oaiacre with a small relieving force was 
within a few miles of it. It is not easy to 
see wht;r<; he was in fault ; hut he was htdd 
r^pnaiblo for what liad occurred, wtis 
relmvtxl of his command tin 10 April, and 
returned to England (MAUEtOEJ, ii, 300 -1 1 
and 614). Ho was informed iliat there 
WM no slur u|)on his lionour, his personal 
tjourage, his energy and zt;al, ‘ w’hich are be- 
yond all <|ueHlion.’ Ho rect;ived the Qu(;en’s 
niedal ftir Htmih Africa with two clasps. 

Ho rtJHumed command of the eastern 
district at 0olc!u!Htt;r, anti remainod there 
till S Dec. 1903. He was placed on the retired 
list on 19 March 1904, but was employed 
for some months in connection with re- 
mounts and tho registration of horses. 
Having juincKl the board of tho Kordofan 
trading company, he went out to explore 
rubber forests in Abyisiida towards the end 
of 1905. He caught fever from camping 
I In a swamp, died at Idderd on 18 Jan. 1006, 
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<iathornc-i lardy 

_ jmrtmi'nt Oil 2ff Fofn in |;#ini 

l>0rby^H wHiond iMifrunwiTntiriii. iJko 

of tmy iwiy, Hmly h*g:fin 
by diMirrmtiiifi lionjntiiin flnni 

nfiaiwlltif of ihn 0'%i’lir'r|nrr rtwl l«wirr of 
tlio lloiimi of f.'kniinnnnn itit ''* n nj' 
and iiiiHitfo Wlnni a oiro 

.... ....... from tho ohmf whkh Sir Wiiliam 4u 

*.a>f vOr of .f f.orm.tf'?ii l^ord lJ?iiV(.'*y ' fij 

[<|. V, Huppl 11)^ who ^mrvivrfl him witlKMil. I paritjummfnry llarfiv oiipnliiivrly 

1 1 1. .u« .4 ^.-1 A „ .> it t .i I *..... iL . u.. . I _L I ^ 


and was bumxi at Oamlmia. A i... ..... 

pnt up to his memory in C/Iaverkiy eImto!n 
Shropshire- 

Gataore married (1) in 187d A I me Susan 
Louisa, third daughter of Anthony l^a 
Touche Korwen, 1>-I)», dean c>f Linieriek* 
by whom ho ha<i three sons, and whom he 
divorced in 1892 ; (2) on JO Nov. 1895 | 




I An a<liMiraf*le li fe of him, l>y l,ady (taiaere, i 
1 910 ; ’'Hio Ohmes, U Mitreh UMHl ; CJauf aiiis (h d ^ 

ef of Ghit 


and JA E. Voimghushami Tlie Ibdii 
“"'^^5 (h W. St<K,'iVfnis, With ICiiehener to 


iriidered his reiHigniOirfU, wfheh he wiu, 
dnnv on tho' int*''r|arf«itji»rt r»f S|>eneer 
Walpide. lie rimmimti in oOii-e i.df the 
fall of the Iterby minisfTV *m II . 1010 * |H5lh 
111 o|o,«»Hitiors If uni V fi'omri im-o'e liernw'’ 

a ik.«i ^ It. • . d Jl .. A H. » '.k ^-j> I i ^ M j. f . i-j 


•Khartum, ISlISj «ir F. Mauriw. Oflicial (lii!l..r,v \ f„y init iiUivi* int<l in.li’W'ii.ii-tu’i'. |},« limu 
(if tho War in South £rm j FA. Wir j i„jj , 4,, 4„i,„ |in„h, ami e.nl .rdlii, 
(.omtmflHKm, Kvidtindo, 11. „ 7 - .K. j F. M. 1 /. , |{,ti,4,,,il {niittfijaiiiHj tu jiiinrjiluiritttat *if (hii 

_ GATHORNK-HAEDY, (iATHORNl-:, ! jil«.rtiv«. ri.fnrm hill nf IHIK); awi ,,1 Ih.. 

hrst IiJakl oi* C...htA'N.intCK">E G8i4'*'1900), | entl of the ttesf^ion he <"leeJinw.| an offer of 
statommn Iiorn on .1 Oct. 181*1 at the Afamir j f.he |K*Ht. of <diief \v!ii|.). .Active in e.Jiiini|iifim 
House, Brmiford, was thinj son of dohii tug the rights and pnvilegei^ nj theCInifch 
Hardy {(L 1855), of Hunsiall Ibdl, Staffonh- of .Eiighind, he helpHi in' 1892 ?o rr^jeet a 
shira, the chief pro|U'ietor of 1/nv M^hu* lull ndhndug iiememiformiatis freun the 
ironworks, jtuige of the diitdiy of fameaster ' payment, id church raf.#'*io |.imo*t.it.fri t*'» the 
court at Pontefract and mem her of parJia- esliihjished chnrelt ns*ommemJiaI 

ment for Brmlfoni, liy Ins wife Isaheh tim * ***“ t**,: 1 *., 

eldcHt dauglder of ftichard Gat home of 
Kirldiv Lonsilale, W^'ctmorelamL Aftt*r 
atUuuling prt^parab»ry HcJuads at BiHhnpton 
near Studley, at liammemmiiln and at. 

Haalewood near llirrningham, Oaihorim wiw 
mimittod in 1827 Ui »Shrew8bury iohiKd, 
and in January I 83S ho on tort’ll Oriel 
College, Oseford. Ho gra<luatetl IhA, in 
1836 with a seoand al» in chiwsicH, arul 
proceeded M.A. in 1861 in mhv to vote 
against Ohulstotm. On 2 May 18*10 
Hardy waa oatei to the liar at the Inner 
Temple, and joimxl tlm northern circuit. 

Shrcwd_ busint^ qualith^H combined with 
family inbwest am! YorkHljiro darmishntms 
soon attraclid clients. Ho rapidly attained 
pommenoa in his profemion, and by 1855 
he had acquired a comploto lea^l on mm» j tor fevar and siimlb 
sions and at the parliamentary biy*. In the mutvti relief b> 
smo year he applied for silk, but U> hin | equitablo 

promotion waa rafuicd him* 

His father’s death, however, in 1S55 left 
mm ample means, and allowed him to 
devote himself to 


the chsU'iws uf the l.'iuV'f’rsity of lljih 

ivhon fh<\v W'cro brut, m 1 865/ on o|i|«>h 
t..dadi4tfmc s IJcrdy w.inuow 

rtdtictimtly iwmoptni tho tiomiinif iou at the 
oonsi.rrvatjvi*«.. fb#« vict^iry by a in.n|orlty 
18CI on 18 July gavo him n forcimist 

affnim of his pitrlv, 

On tim forimdiiui of l^nd }b third 
iwlminhifmtimi Hiuoly 'wm ii|*po|facd on 
2 July I86II prcishloii! of tim I'nmt hiw iw»ai'd» 
and witH sworn of iJir? prlvv ooumhi. Afbir 
an tmhaustivo Impiirv fu» a 

|Kmr law amontJmtud. l4il on H lAJo |867, 
and oarriwl It through all its witJ:io.ut 

any sul^stantlal alu^ration, *|*his monamm 
for ihii roljof of tJm |.,ofuion 


had umuocagi« 

Intermt, and in 18156 he entered the House 
p Commons as oonsarvative member for 
Leominster, which he continued to repm* 
sent till 1865. Ho rapidly won the 
esteem and confidence of Spencer Walpole 
[q. V.], and on his reoommendation ha 
was appointed under* 


common fund 




( iatliorne-I lardy s.) Gathorne-l lartly 


nm the |)arks for the pyrpr»mM4 |K'»!itwtU 

ni88ion» But bo BujihI 


oouspinioy witii oovirago.. im 
oomuiuto tba uatiBal i^tnttoru*f5 


on 


inaldng proparatioiiH for ihc' of ati 

ox|:Haiiti<>nary to the I^it8i.ii4^rran(:nui 

in the mmi% of war. In tho dohato on 
j 4 Itoh. !S7h, wh(m Clbulnhaiio urgoti 
Fenian mnrdereim at Manobo^ior# aitbough a | Houm) of (kmnnon« if) rojoet the veto of 
(!i«or(ierly mob foremi itn way into the homo : omht of tMXKMKKH. wliloh wita domatnW 
offiee, IliH life wrw i^.^paiidly ihreatonfHl, ; !iy Iho gi,)VornrrN,;rit-» Hardy iinpn4B»ivaly 
luni warningH wliioh ho ooinpolkHi j donotiticiod Ohnlatono^H acdivo agitation in 

Mm t<> iinpmo ai'Hadal roHirbitionii on C|wo«in ; the oonniry {ihuL |>« 

VioU)ria'« niovmnonta. The iniiiimti^ rida- ! When Hinraidi ' wtm foroiM liy _ ilhhoalth 
tioOB whiali In* ontohli^hiHl with Qmant 5 to leave the llou«o of Ck^mmona in 


Victoria B|. v» SnppL l| ai tlnn nritioal ; IB70 Hardy oxfWHd^Hl ^ 
l>(:?riod wore niainiaint^l throngliotii linr ' ica:i<lc!r» ami ho wan diMap|K)in;t.i8l. hy ilio 
ndgn. mdooiion of Sir Siallord Nf)rHtooio |(|, v*|* 

After the roHignation of Hit? ItiariMdi ■ hiit hin strong inHtiiiot of party l*>ye.lty 
miniairy in I BBS Hardy rondorml tilling Imi him qniokly B) roHign lumnolf to tho 
aarvioo to hin party in dolmUa ea|jeoiidly ^ Hiinathin. 

in cionfiki with Uhtontono, Hm dinp^^* i Hi tho roarrangoinont ^ of tho rabinot 
Blonorl H|Haad,i on tho amiond roiultng' of j tvliiah foljowiH'i th,o ronignation of tbo 
the Iriab oburoh dim.mtahliiibmont hill on I foreign iidniHt4*r, Fdward Hoitry Btanloy, 

* s.inji, % «< . • « » t. If \ i* f± . . ti .. . P t 4,. ,...,1 , . . I .. i 'O 


2B Maroh IBBB provi^l a fornddaUM* if j Bftoadh oarl of Derby irp vv], in Mara! 

* im nnomnproiniHing, dofmioo of lawn and | 1B7B» Hanly homnni* eonrotary for India in 
inHtitutiorw iw t boy am '* (Mont.nv* IJfr «/ 1 Hum^^ion to f^mi SatiHbui^^ who wont to 
(JkMmifii HBIII, ii* Ah laKiwional j tfio toroign ollit»fs llolnotanoo to <nnno into 

loader of the* opiimition in DiHrtnIi'H j nom|Hit.ltion witlt Sir SiafTt.ml Northaob^ 
abmmoo iio b^at few otuHniunitii* of pro- * ****' *»{ iht* <»f (ttnnmtmn 


yoking aoilmion with too prima miniitor. 
Tho ap|H>intniont of Sir Molrntt (jollier 
(aftorward#* Jtord Monkiwolij fq, v*] U> 
the juditnal ootnmiibH^ of the privy aoundl 
and the Fwohnf^ rooiory proaontotion in 


the now loader of tlio iiouHo of (kmimonK, 
mainly atieoiintol for Hardy'a rtJtirement 
to the ilousie of l/inla on 11 May 1S?H| 
whan lie waa raintMl to tlui ptmrago 
aa ViHoount Oatdirook of lleruHtoh He 
tof)k IliH title from bin eomiiry neat in Kent- 


1B72 prt>mpt4’ii ium to Httatbing eritieiHm» j and at i<iie doHiro of bin family be neHiimeii 
whioh tbynagml the governnnnii« j tlie luldiliontd Hurname of (jn4horte\ 

On ilm formation of DiHrjwli’H noeond j M>nl < IrauhrooldH ilrnt jdlieial duty at the 
mlminiHtration Hanly wae ii.p|H>int4Hi Heere» j India oiliae w^aa to Hanetion ilm Vermuiular 
tary of ataU^ for war on M Feb* IB74. BresH Aet of IHIH* wiiielt i^in|Knvor(Ml the 


Soon aftor umauming oBkie he inul a paaning 
dlflerenee with hia elibd on ehureli maiiera, 
A motlerato tdtlioygli eineero elmraliinan. 
he iippomMl on B duly 1H74 the publie 
womhip n*gwlatlcm bilb denpito the prohKi- 
tion given it by .Diarmsli, and he aupported 
CIlatiHtone In a H|H^M!h whkh waa liHtaned 



Ctolwoll 
were atill Inaom- 
to hii auoeefiiior to supphe 
\ Ilia ■ ‘ 



war onlee inora 
army reforms %vhieh 
I q* V*] liaci 
pfotoi ami it 

oarry on 

bllb whioh 

4 inont^y 
exelmnging 
and wai demiunoed 
by the oppoiiHon aa r«toring the pureluuie 

name* In the do- 
qm^tion (IB7(b€) 
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g-ovarnment to mlence Indian newf(pap(^im 
that proinote<l iliHatfeethm, but he Htruek 
out the efauee exempting from ilm mtt 
etiitoim who mibmltBHt their artlelm to an 
oBloial otin^or. He expr««eil 
ganeml p * 

the vernmmlar jmeew wan a viduabb 

ylabto meann of aneer 
ndian |HK)ple*K Hoeial eondl- 
|K)liiiaal Htnmmtuit (Haiu'' 
e/ Mm!m Mn^imul, mn, iv* 7Bb 
relations with tlio vleeroy# Itortl 
■were invariably eortiiaL Wlien Lytton 
eicereintM hin prt^rogative 
lUH 


of the 



on 
idmad at 


toreooiTo the 



Gathorne-Han^ 


<}o CiatlioriU'-I lard)? 


British aiiToy^ he wim ii'Mrn*) with 'bmi I'nu'il'iri'wtk rrwgijnJ witli |,^ 

■floki in regarding %var im inevital'>le* Iti a ■ SaliHhn.ry'H iiiiiiistry *'»n 12'AiigiiMi n,nii 
rxnverftd deHjmteh dakKl IB Km\ IB7B wnwerriiiiHl (dirt r4' t AafihrM*:4 liti 22 .Aiigtiftl, 
ho jiiBtifliKl the eoenhon of the Attm^r^ After Cdfwiitone \vii« ngjiiii in i^rnvf’r ('rm- 
fiBsigning the reH|wnHil,iility for Hliere Afi*B . brook defneinw’il with inoeend vi^o'sijr foiij 
estrangement to tie,* acdi'en <4 (tlrulstone’M fimeo'y tlte. government.’^ Iimiie rnh l.»jil 
governinentf in IBT2 |H* B. .IIakhAi Thr ^ in tl-H' re/Mhng ilelaile in the iioiBe 

Beamd Affjkan War, IBlHh ii. l2o), ()n ' of IjorriB on 7 iBh.l, when t.he gfiiveni" 

5 Bee* 1B7B 1 k..^ renf1iniM:sl thw etinviethm in .ini'nf- wiw ht^nvily defeat r-« i ; in |HHil 
the Ihn.JH(;u4 .Lordn^ dea |;>i to the nttiiekH of . nrtd agnin in iH0r» he refn.fa^l t.'hr* oiler of 
Ik>rd .Nort/hlnnok B|. V. »Siip|h 11) and edher the ehfurnunrHtni't *4 tin* home of ln.vmen 
liberalH (Hmmmi, 2 H. eoKhii. 40)» After ' in etmvoeation. After the general eieellon 
tho eonchisioil of the. |.s*.}ree. of (hnidi«nH.k ■ of IHIIA he ndirf^d Irtmi |nd.tlie Irtf^ ||e 
on 20 May I.B70 l.4»rd (..'ran brook ontini* . refjiiin'd hia ele.atnei.sfi of tnittd to fle^ i.^nd. 
siiiatiadly snpiKtrtwl the a|nrointiinn nf llemafnl Bark on 211 Bel' 

British roaidcmtdo C’ahnk 'But the mnrtler '■ IW'ifh and tvaa hnrn'*il at Beiienden, lienh 
of the rcmkknt.» Hir 'BmiH t'nviignari [q, .; f’riinl.»re*ok* wdeM inm elerf.rd to iln" 

on 2 Bept 1M7B nmfwimi ilm war. Ah ' Iherary ^^oeieiy in iHiut, wiw f.he reetpieni. 
soon aa l..^,trd iioherta* vietmies had faitaBAd ntatty h^niono^, lit hHiK"* t etatieTit.ti 
more reHtonsI Angkeindian anpremuey ' on hiin the h».n. degree of In iHtiM 

ho approved of Lviton’s eeheme for thi* .; he wan t.oade' a henehe-r of tlpt |||,||»Hr« 
flopiimti<.jn id Kandahar from Kahni m the IVinple ; and iit IHMfh on hm re#igna.tion of 
host liteaiw id <aa.mleraeting llmwiati : the Ineiia id!irt% he heeame In 

inflnonoo. ilutdhi.i priudieai tiiniinrltie'-ud a ' IHP2 he^ reeeivi^i the degri'e rtf i,^hJ:h 
pa.rtition proved Hfri.inger than he reahned, . from ihmhndg*% and m he waa 

for Abdurrahman.* tint neiv aint'er, elaino'd ; eieetf^i an lion, felknv of tnhd f Allege, 
the whole Jernlory of Im preifei-ivr^or. Uuhmh A go^nl pnirmi* jimnh^i hv 
1 lie Hitnatnnr wan etill pierartonH winat |‘rank Ilfdi |q. v.|. l»*4ongi» to ih*^ lamilvJ 
the ministerH ri‘signHl on *>i 2 Afod IHHtt, n i.-M|iy w/ia pn^^maded U* t!»e t7iriti.m t.-hih 
After the fall id the Heaeotteiielii govern? I tiy Ida sddeat aon. A drawing* imnie by 
jnent tiranbrook eoidiniMl hhnaelf ■ Beorgn Bi« hnnmd fq, v.} in |Ho 7, lianga in 

m oppoiiition to nooiothmal eritieiam of the ; the Natiomd lArtraitthdlerv. A earn atmre 
government In the llnum^^ of Uirdu, M j ap|ww*ii in * Vandy innr 'do IH72, 
an advoeaio cd t^iisoloahyitli’al refi.ntti <at j i,-ranbrooli ivaa a and 

conaervativo lines he sat on the royal entn* ^ alreinnnia adndidatrator, an i.p|iiiirable 

f of lAniinona imiih* a mml 
to mm. iim eoIknmuc*H pandjinml to j dehnier and piatform i^m^aker. lint 
plaoo unhoundi^i ei.nd{denoe m bin mn^grify ; a|H.'^''sdn^ ivere atraighlbtrwartb daeldiii" 

^ and ahrowd judgment, hut ho playwl k j party alfaek«; tlew^ the enihn 

iw iiroimrierU. iiarfAn oidihe woo i teO,,.,... ...r l... ....... A.e. i,..* .. 


pronnneiit parfAftjaddie affrnrs, i aimni of hia own aide imi reai.'lo’^i no 
I/)mfeahslmry he wmuusnuplid.eHyinp high liihdiwitml level, Aiili'0.ni*|.| er.nro^ 

luit.nre, fie Bue tiia jadi 

Ivaticiolph wituminll fi|, v* btitfjpf* f| ami the o*** le... jo »,*■., s 

csatm^rvative party Im 

ol tim oouiicil. ft 
from 1888 to 1802. Owiim 

.i. V -W M Mi 



Ha 

©duoation bill of 1891, 
eduoation m okmantary 
goyarttmont measur© ha 
it offldal 




opjanienm nu III wilt, |j'e hml plenty of 
iimhiilotn bill was eftpaide of unpi 
it at tim ea.il of p' - - • ‘ ^ ■ 

JIa \vm an ardent a|i«*rfannni and a nnin n 
viwrlial oultiire, ,Ali.,hi.:ntMii hn litdd 
In elrureh malteia# he 'mm In 
, He diiilikt't.| the oi'Ujm. 

the apiadnimeni of Frwlerlef 
hh V. mimi III lii 








nt 


( 




^sitlrr Jif nf li'ifliii i» tHlH^ , Ut Mnry lli’lfn* diur^htc^r ftf Edward Now- 

iinci dit‘d oj'i Xrn% 18117. 'By lo^r ho liiwl .. utiati t.il Barimk^y, 'Vorknlaro, wiio j^urvivod, 
igBtio four HrutH anil flvo danghlf'fM* ^4 whoin : him wif.lioui Ihmuo. II.io tliin'l Him <4 ilu.^ 
orin Bon and two, daughli’rH prwioorBmxl fir-Mi inarriaj;^«% 8ir AlfrrB tSonti-Oaity, littn 
hinn IBh okloBt woiu »'fohn Hlinvart, atmtunl '' la-^on Chwfiw ICingudoirntH mum 11414, and 
oari ik I84i*h tlif.^d on 14 d'rdy I IBB and ilw wwnd daujihtor, Mra* Juliana lloratia 


wjw HUianaBitl In Bn 


hv Ida i4d**a1 


iho Hooiind daught.or, Mra* Juliana lloratia 
'Ewiit^ |fi. v7L liiiyln a rojmiation m a 


Hoin Bailwrno, llurd oarl iJ Eraidirwik. j writor fur tlu’ yoiiuji, A portrait of \iaity 
Thu tidnl Him, AlfnB En4ino (k 1815), '■ by Mrn, 8. 'E, 'Walkw,^ wluoh mm prtsonkd 


„,„Jk fi?r i’anl.**rliury irran 
and, for Ea^t (d’in^?4oju'l from 


|ii IHHB . in liiiii 

to 18115 , ' anniv 


pariHhioni*rH on thn fiftieth 
y of luH Inauiuhnnny 


laBMun*"? a rnda'ay 'rotnii.dHMii»iU'r in IlHki ■ .IJh .Hi*ronti Hiun ,Hi‘giiiald (latty, motor of 
and puldiHlii*il atnornidr itf Inn fatki’r in IIBB, ■; l.loiJon lhJa,*rtH, '"Vorknlii,fr 


V (A* K* t*atiii»riw Hardy, Hjoloaiii- Hardv 
iat Knr! of Branhri‘fJo a uii'furar, 'Htin ; d'ho 


rhitiy’H lilorary lahourn prolonged 
and va’riouH, Widlonfili an lUKha’griwluato 


IJlr '♦♦I »■■■*•" ll # H I fw B .-w - f " fIF.ttT'A' f •f.'ikt *T .FIJI'S 14 fj U.lf:*** fJW* «, » % I * r..%'V, ' f 

1'’ina*H,, 41 '1,44:., 5 .Nhiv. Ill'Jh and hd. Sitppl. ; hi» pr.iliUMltofl a. Hlighl* volunu,’ of vorB<a * Jdwj 
2'l Mandi HBiB At'houfiisrn aod H|w««Ufifor, ; <4 ji, fihvnn*r^ {1843), Lator ho 

p .April IIBU; Biwisnr, III MarHr ; rHilahoraiod wildi Iuh wifi*, MamaroiCSatoy, 


rollahoraiod witdi Iuh wifis MargaroiCSaHy, 

ii'i * lioordlotitionH o,f t-ho 'IJhi of iho liov, 
Krmniim uuuif ! NidnordH ohaplain * 

l5..(..>...M.i,ri.f 1 «KI. ; -'"’y* ;; ; n»,|2), in ,«» .•dili.m »{ t!,.i * AtH;<.hi(.«m].li.y 

Hoino link* rjirlaonont* IHIfn; lauiy ’ t. L ..n /iyaro a-, „ 

IW.tvlWfjiiir, l,tiril t,vH»ii'« Itjiliim AiimtfiiH- ttoltl _{IHW), 1J» a dimnjmvt, 

*■ -u ...... . I M. * M ^ M 


Ikik.; ,'Baul, Had.i*ryof Modiwn Euplaiid, Il«i5. 
voIb. id. aiul i%\ i t1ayd*an Ermhind uudif 
lisird ih,BU'’«-m?d'irld, 

It 

i .iiT'ITOH •: . Jr , •" 't- . t'" i ,. i ir«L. 

Iraiioti. I8!in; 8ir John 5!owhray, HnvinUy | tour ui Tho 

afAV<*^dndruUnr, IW'Hl ; Aunuai .iirnwU'r, * nid kolka fnun i ^ 

IHIltl 8Ui Brunt lIuJ. Xufn^i fouu a Hiary.l i otmipdation of A Botrk of humhaw 

il H, \V, j 4th otliB I0fKd. thdly rojaaBtHily looinrod 
(IA1”fV, ABEBEB (IHIJ UIOJ), viuar i iKdom tlus HhoflkJd ’iJtorary and Idnko 
of E(a4r‘Hhoki awl juttimr. hf»rii in bintion Uophlaal Hotdoty, and puhliisncKl a nsoftil 
on IH April IHlJ, wm mmiimi wirvHdngaon vKiy toTi'anyHOida (IH8H 
of liolmri flatly, Hidinifor, rJ Angtd Ikniri j 5th iHlif. IHIH), Hut hln mtm was 


and FinHiniry Hquaro, tounksn, hy hiH wih 
Mary, dauglitor of hklward Jouoh of ArntJth 
NoiiinghatnHldro, Idio family raigiiiidly 
oamo frmn ikrrnwall, whort* li Inwl laioii 
HotBod tiitoo tlw flfkauith ooniury, Hatty 
ruitorr^^l C'liartorluHiw,^ in '1825, and was 
ro.mo'ViHl til 'Eton in I.H2lh i‘7ir a Hum ho 
l»r« 4 iariMl for tho iogal profi^sion, Imt on 
28 April 1841 ho lualrkndaliHi from Emlyr 
("folk,'*gi% C,'l.%foj^h, am'! grjuinati'il .H..A. in 
1848, proi?oi»dlng M.A, in IHJk and Ikih 
in ',I8lin, (dafiv W'lw ordaiiMnl iloma-m in 


:i7 


prioHi in itjo 
wuia 


'YorkHlilm, .In tin 
was thoro 



ar, ¥ 
Ikdlorhy* 
!io inarrk^h 

rt «iwT' « liOifdnakHl hy hiw 

wdftJs inati^rnril .grandfaihor,. 1’Iioinait liy*.lor 
of 'liomlom MiddloHiiie, t4i tlm vioaraMo 
of EotJoaflokh iioitr Hladhokl,^ whioh. ho 
imld for sixty dour yoars, IJndor Itis aaro 


ooinpiotrdy rostiirtd in iidl 



.,ioott ftp v.]v , 

four daugiitorM ; and (2) on 1 OoB 1884 


known as a w’ritor on looal topography atid 
firtduooiogy. In 1817 ap|M‘ariHl his kmmod 
oHKayon * IkJI ; its Origin, lliHtoiy, and 
’ (2nd odd. IHIH). TIuh wtw followed 
In IHfhi ly an oulargod folio (dition of 
iltisoph liuid4'EH ‘ llaliamHhiro ’ and in 
by a jMipular liinkiry tif * Hlioffidd, Fasi 
FnwuitJ llotwmai IMd and lB5i 
aisit kstmd four volumes of sormom, 

rriitt Tinu'H. 21 Jan, BIOS ; A, Oatly, A Ufa 
at Ona Living, IB84; Man of tlio Timo, lSf»0; 
private information fro,m 8ir Alfrod 8aott- 
t'latty.,] tL 8. W* 

CIBl, HAMUEL JONEH (1849-11)11), 
phyalaian, son of Wtlliam (Jtai by hla wifo 
lydia Hutton,, wan born in .Lontlon on, 
BiHopt, " * '■ 




, .. ... . I atnor tnui a ^ 

truHtin a liuHinoHM houst^ and his inothor wfui 
a |Htrw>n of romarkidilo ability. In 1847 
Im wits wnt ti'i a privato soliool at ^En fluid 
and timn Hi Ibnvormty; Oollogo 
Ignition from 


in 



"Univarsitfy of ..I^ondon in 'M.ay, 
mtxiknno "at Univarsity 

nd M.D. 
a fallow of tha 
In 1870. Ha 
houi© surgeon 
in (fraat 
and there 


Ckilltsgo, graduated M,B. in 

lj.,j 




( 




tp 


^ H’ikit 




iwn til (Sir) Thiiriiai4 Hiiiith I |)|. v. I j, Init, .hin nwn r» 

llu« wlifiMm. ? *'»f rM'li 


W II 


^ ' f ■■ - ■ ■ i 

fc|,Y. 8iip|il« ll|, thmilgh wIiomh j ^ 

iiiffuiiiice Ilf:*' WM fiimiHliyii phyifkian j hiar».iprrwi'iyiff Im'jIH iit wriiiiii# 

#lk. ^4- t Jf'ti. fc<ti I a A A, I u.' t. ««■» > 1 .S' ,J.-- jyu 4 i 1 4'.j.jk4i ** ti I 'I t i W- .,t -<v i,.. A. 1 J 1 ..... ...■'if'' .^J.1 't t * t -4 ' * .1, — 



at 8t. .B.a.rifie»lriiii(nv'H I'fniipil.al fin f> Mari’ h j fita f»f f|jf’f*liil'ri'.idirsM'i inhvfirui 

IB6B* Chi, 2i. Ck’i, iH7H la* wa^ Hw’tf-’fi ; iia Ihf’ 

I'lliyHitiian ati,f.i fin 22 Si‘|i1,'. ■ H-knll r»f fy,al laif iitiw^rviif'itMs?^ j;:,|:s |t||, 

pliyaie'iaia^ an fill I'iiii -fl'i'af.ln in ; l-a-ri-trii in rb'iliirr'-n air Ihr 

the HiilionI nf 8f. Barllinlctnirw'ff hr wa^i ; hn 'UTi'fingM wliirf-t ririv mr*wi iiiMtlv hi^ rri'r, 

■tlf’ntnniitralf'ir iHorhi*! amifmay |JHB>-4h ' wiilrrril irf Hfhrufii:(f^ iin 

Irrinrrr fin fiafitnlfira’af aiiahaiiy (1^72 -HK ■ a ah**rf. rmny mt Nyrlrnhiyii fXf, 

luid Irrlijrrr ffiM.rti’iiiririr ( IH7H'' 'IKI). Ilr waa iir^w^rfM, ■%.■■, ■.,!, 

alau fwiHfartt I'lhyairiaiuiiHl |ihpiriaa In Ih ^ .^hralmm t*»(alry ist 

f:j,fm|.iftaHrr 8i'rk CJhili,irr.ii aiifl hri’iuiifuaiii | //fw/akil jHurmtK afri im ariirfiMai 

nf tlir rliifd mtthnrilirsi nl lik filar nn |.hr ^ Ihr firafh nf M.irvrli iAiimmitni 

af rliilflna'a ,,Ai t1',ay.it'i:fyal Ckillr%»r ; A Nrpi. IHTih 
of Bhymriaaa hr i,bli¥r.ri*ti thr Chil«l.iiniaii ■ Hr l}h,mriaa rf !li«^ iinval 

’ lirata.if tlir hfrtly ’ In |H?L ; aaf.l lltirarniral 8nrirfy irraii IHH# 

Irriarr N'ht tlir akow f»f ■.: aial hwi a "Hiih’ k'ai.a%-|r^iij|.r f,»f hrtMk.fi oii 
atiufa |>rHkim*ii! iliHriiarif ' ia lHli2, arid ■ farrlirii.ir* hj^ fat‘*.a.ir»lr E'NidiMh lai^liral 

t'lir Laiiilriarii it.H,*ti.ifrH * tia ihr rfyiw’i* i"iia.i niiTitrrs tKaiin' 8y»lrnh,.a.iia 

forum of lirfa:irlnti.ii' aial ilir iiaiarr. .rtf |.mh ^ llrl'H’rf.Ir'a. Ih^ rrjt4 rtftita*. 

,au;mar^Maa|ihym*ma nad .imt.iiitia * in IHfHt ’ anti inid .|,*hin»^a^t hlrrrlui'r* 

l.lr W.HM a i.’m'myrin IhiMJrtlh’ytHii lyn ; anti Hohhr/f,, 

«rnior c;m,imir ill 1H!I7. Ilf* aHaiarti a .i.arMr : llnrinK fia* |*r.rnH| itf Inn |ira*'firr 

|)riwd'if*n anti wiw iH.nmiilh*fi in nil hratirht^ff in litt-nnh tn hr hvr4 hfnt i%t fi'l Ihyirv Nirfi’h 
of larrlirint*. Ih* wim a.|t|f(nnfrti hhymri'an anil ilnni at 21 h*|»|*»'^r iir»f»»k SitPH^ Hro.fi* 

to Oror^f% Hrinrr uf WuIi-m* in HlOI. Hn» " vrimr Ht|narts Ht^ Ami ttn.hltnilv td lira.rt 

omfrrvation w.a.H arnlr atni ayffimnitir an»i ; dnavajfr at Krtmirk itn :i AnU'» fiHI*. 
hm 'frrat.nirni afumytt jri(iit!irt{|.H, Hr i|r' ■ rrinahm rrrniafrth anti |,o« j 

iho rriaitatioii whioii hr aihi.iiirti of ^ fir|»i«iff'sti m thr rohiiffharnnn i4 Krupptj 
mang urn of tiir lirat pliymriiifm of lim Hiiir. ? ilmm mnnrfrrv, li*nith»it, tin OHirriml on 
Mo wroHutwiy tm inrdkna \^ Ihnh |H74 Harain tianghirr of Hwaonrl 

mimy &ll oi whirh Imm vidwr. 1 Mr. I'h.ifa^n HrniK*^. ihr 

Iho oiirliwt wiim on ohlakrfO|m.»» mm\ni\ hl« ia^t iinyn llm adt*\ht^4 kdorr hmu 
itfHi IntKtmilar jwmiin^ Monl ihny Inni f ay ihoi^dtirr#^ *4 ivhoinynr 

iii .Hrytioh'iHit *h.vaUfm of Mmhmin*/ !' mirvl¥w,{ ift-^r f.i»ihrr, 


vok L aiHUildBflfl muriBUHhiyitl fortymix ^ Z \ n * o 

othow apfirarrt.i in titr *Ht. kfnnApiim i,, Jiarf, li 

‘ Aii«cwlt 


Ufpri 

I Hr 


tionof th.rC 
atonoo tha 
acoount of iln 


in. , u i ‘ i lirfftirl#, n,l. *Hn. i Hi, jOoi, lh.*.|i jMiirnaL 

pniJmhmi in |H4i ■ 4*1^1,04^ iiMijrrft h%' .N*iri.nan 

1 ^.*'[^^*^^**** 5 * hfgrUirr i .Ihiaard M.ti.rt 4 n, «n 4 T. J,' Ih,.r 4 rr ; 

lOiiM iff .ph}*ftmi.y ■ 'onk'id \ iit 

^ liMMI), ivhinh |« i ■ ^ 

■ Uwmmi UUwy j tmi E I E. JiHiN i:i: 

j IlgMIi rtllltflllllM 1fe4ritlr«F. 



at tho 

method ka kad 



Gd\ 




C.ell 


Chureh. N«n.i!!y. IVriH UH 7 S> HJ). vioar | at w 


;4Ml 


vimr «f Kcifwkth : inkiut.toi k) 


t4> tlio 
U:hii:i, in U 


of 






111 


Iw tit w in ht'.ifi* ! nn 


ii’i '( 


urn, 




LL,,H. nf feint li 


I Jilt. 184,5* ,i1fi intjnymi a 
M&h aiitl bt^tyrtf' 

«ti Mmm b^w 


:n 



tci *11-^ : 

. t« ^%■nlr^,ln^lt«"*nil1t wbi'fn t,l*wi nil ■■ bniii'fl n 

t ■■ ^ ^ it ^ u Jt 



I April m imrml m. j 'vp^t pi um m 

Mb isml fiwiwdnl n tnvii lint |»'P’non 1 
of' (3bl* m ,IHM, ,ilii murriwl IP IB#" 

MuMiinii,* fbuliliilpr nf Tiiylnr nl , ■■'■- ,, , . ... . ,.j» ' ,i **,•.. *^ 

Diilfiip mtrviviM liiin wjiii iwri KPiPi* i Apt^ wtoli whip pi^ cbmiig 

(ifiki.> .•nj..v«i a wi.|.» ti^nmimn ua a . Ut" Jwn<Kl. »««« JW<> 

wriinr pf pppnipr bp^ik« pp bibiiml ^lul rp* | brulf dtii,iiiPtl4iri piui ftnin MU.,:. .»tli yCMi. t 
“■ ioiin ^pmmm ib^prikHl Itittt : PiPrkpf iknnm. ^ 

* otiii p{ l.lw Imi rtdigiPtm wrilnrn nl Urn ? ti’Pi|«nftrdy iillwl tlw IHJhI of 

“ ■!% iipii Iipskb bw' goYorpor ip 1HP1, tpdtpg goYti'Por in July 
lini^ with ^ do|fPty govornor in Kovoptbpr 



tiitiof wriliPK^ fioiiii tm 


nriB 


tirid milior 


liim,jloglrid ifppttw. 'Hm 
wm * lloPfH with liin 



Saripiiirr^ IP ilm feght *4 Mi«|prii tm* ] 

t!(»vwy ttiitl Iwimvl.’iltti’ ’ {H> '‘..It., tHKJ -4 ; ' nf 4l>'' iflwi‘1- *1" tt)»k m 
imwtxlil. lnrg<4vrii>writlwi, 12 vhIh. IMIKI ?). »** whiuttimnal i«nl »itgimw_ 

"li^ • lift, .r„.i w..«l« .,f (2 V„l«. j lo WM of tlm Imute j 

1877 : n<w Milt. I viii. iH»n nwihatt a if™,™ 1870 , a triMtoo «f King Wi 


wilit ' ^ Ho mm mnmiilm of tlio It^gbliMivo 

\, pfitbiliiiPM * ooppipI lUiiiof tl-W I ytiwidil 4s’OPri# for ttb,li'ty-”’ 
ufn tbo 1 liiito yoifep*, ApiPb^p^ioly j|tiit4*ioiioMiiPSttM, 
'li * l)m* N*o olppp|tb8P^i all tbo righto and priyi- 
^ lum of tlio iobyttl. -ilo took ati aotivo 


,.,i77,; piHv I vol. i8Ui) rt,w4,jml a 
oirto.il.aiiofi ui lo^irrly IIBIdBH.) Po|*itm, md 
I)alit?50tih |4wtHl tho l«wtk ip * tho bightMi 
rank/ M>* woo dio^|iiy liiii^p^boi in tlto oiC" 
pioraiiop of Mah^lino tpidor ibo tiirooiion | 

irf •HI I H tl . . M tf f. . . % ..... .*>. t ' . *. la a tL>5 ikA » j. If H f 


of King WiUiandi 
f* aini phairtnan of tho oounoil of 
otiiia&on fmiti 1872 to iSBI* Wov many 
yimm ho wipi altairman of tho Manie 
H«H?ioty for tlm Molibaation of Natitmai 
‘ • ' * * in 1887 voL mu 


of (Mmln IC5gnlor fennlor |>|. v. 8n|i|ii. II 1, j J*' ^ . I 

iit«l wivfntl vicitti It, Uw ountry Hi,i>i>liMl i «'£ „,J .Ik, ’! 


him with inatorlal for *Tiio il*4y fewtd 


iration^ 

t 

9 


of Alan,' Mo wtui alno wiitor for 
iiiiiMlar govornmont of tbo Mtainto 

fin|mrvkt,Mi and annotatoii a iovimK:l wiition 
ui tlw nmuUm dating from 1417 to 

m. 

An oarnont 
nator 



oom* 



, wa* ono of 

I miimioiippi# tlio troitow of M.anx ohuroh 

wmkriightod in 

:ir whi,tn Klng^Mt 
Aloxandra paid 


, and ho 

iliti honour of 0* V*0, 
kiwn on 12 

1850 AtnoHa Maraia 

TioatT 


jn of tho 



WILLI 


IJW 


, 1 ^' l l . JE. ^ ^ | ^ '.l'. C.,-^ .jHit | ( I j J!*? ^ | ^ fS. ■I'^l ''il'* S 1 1 I ‘t T 1 1 ^ '1 1 '* IT I ) 4 I ■■.*-* I 

OHAELEB^ stiemid Iiim.K tw c:' 4 :ifiuiiiwis, ; rw^ivi^l iJin (lj,.Uf,i:;. \|f|, wmi 

Ba,EI* Of l^tMEAliY aiKlJlAiiii?! j Eiii|rtr-||*iE’ral hii 7 M..n%- iHiX 

(1810*1004), fkid-iiEtmliid and «oriimAfidi’r» i ijjaiidjfig fli*^ triamfs ar fimi'riL'lr \ J"*’**** 
ffi-chiof of jho mny, wm only mm oi ; iio.»oih«, ho wan ii|.ii.»-n*!fd t»i ils*i il! i-r 
Adolphoit^i*’rcKltjrkk, dM dtik^^ ¥,], flio Ulinfnri. on I A|»rii lHi7, mul hol»l Ih!!! 

ytningtut.^ ion rd fimirgo lil. Mi« Oioilwr mmimmai iivo 'voarn. Mo fowl a |a,r£#i^ Inroo' 
wm Ajiguata \Vipolmiiia lAwnasn daoghfor xmtlvt innn and %,uth'4 lumi ni tho i' ' ^ 


waa hc'^rii at Q 


f 7 pi T.<r w w T I" » 

0 of liofino (aiiwd. Mo of f hr" If nrao. I 

, 1 #- 4 ^ I * 


I 01 


ivor, ^ anro:!» im*h^ Im n« ian»’ri,iri 

J i _. .1 ....... .1 Mr 1 . lif 9 " J 


inrl fibiiifh* 


2 « to.rd. 180 . «n.r 

Ihi- iiid} gripdilniti of lioijrgo III, hia hirth .■ Mn.ruo hrojono dnko m| lainlifidMr anf' 

WM tomdly att(^al 4 *rl by tltnai wiinm^oa - lyi ninann *,d a 'v»wr' t m ■’* 


tiio oarl 
'Ea Ilk 


m 


a 


Ih on 


Wdlnnn fV|. by IhohiOfoan', ||,i 

llrwi% ^ IM ,,XrWL iHoi, h'or lioaflv f.wo viaiffi Ifi 

iwwtaii h. ,„ ,.w„„ ,„ ,.. ,.i. .,Mi:, ";L , 1 ." : 


tim oaro rd Wi 
Adolaiflo. 


- : f.iirni ilfr’u nil iVniift'ino i m,. uit.-.iw t .. 

tulor wiiadohn Hylo \Voo*:h I nnioli ho riinrorni^l hinoall niflVoin^iirn' 

won t,{ Womwtw, wl,.. l..«i ' ,,( .,r«,u<.^^»!i..„. H., .•..,uiwm,i ',.{ 

ovi-r him wi.i »«» },i« i «!»• {r....,.;. „t d.,, |,„t„n,l ,.f ij," '4 

!t>m. «j|i ;;h .s„.|,i, ih.'.i; h.’ « 

t •» .. 


ipj tttiiary. ,m .1 I Srmllv. hr’I“’r 

guijirly nfwvoooufni^dorrfd InHahrni^utndngrn 1 iht, ' * '' ' '■* 

ill I'ldnuafy iHiii. ihi« dnk'o W'an rhoiiini 

» 


ami ho ko|it it yp to witlnn a fow inonthH of 

4 . 1 ^... A 1 . 1 . •w, 4 *hi i . 


I won , j y./.tr I unri'o wan rfioin 

f.ui i,. mi £«' “;, ;;t'i;,i; li - :;;i™'iri "'■; “rf :•; '■; 


S'E-^:§iL i:i I ^S“SS5 

In til© Jtor 


Mo hi^ ten isnted | JA^aving Vimnni on ’j ' bii' 

ilnoo he WM nliL^« I *'" **” 

now bogttn to iomi WKimimuloitiU kit!) I WHi"mil. 0”'.*!!'.'"'* ‘^'7'^“^ t”" 

M a nrivato imt! im ' 1 . *1’ '' ‘ 'Lvilimii lumifti. nml 


anti an onitjor. 

On tii© ac«0^ion of 


j Jiyiftei to \imim and thoiiw io thniJriiunn 


Quoon VtetonaV ln" .ImitriHl f Han^ ^ O-' .o.-l Im. u,.,.. 

h. duk. o( Q„;;i5,;“ ^LziTi i “-r.r'L', ';" ir'' ’•■'’!•■ ""■ 

*'*-•'■' to Knitlaml. V a Nov iVii ,J 

e..! m.V in li ! ' '% '«•“'« own,, i„ ih„ (r.mt ,m.i tin. 

rwoH “ .H I ? 1 "' ilnolnkna 

to 1 yirr !ifiyii*bi o| 


in tmYM in the 
h ii-nd w 


n tkn>L irn im wont to Um i, kw , 7 '^'^^ 

?fm!uor drill.** aI*!: I *?>•’ aS 


, .JviaititJ vpfy 
aix montliM | tfiir iHniidJiiin 
eaine 


, . n wmm Tr iMAVfc* 

in England and 
lS45i ho WM 


17 th lancori « 
this regiment at 

t^wn dmdng tlm 
m Angnst* 

On 20 
on . 
in Corfu* Ho 


Idiii, 

, M^l itieti, wiido 
diiwti ihn 

* wit,h tm ' 



geultiiti , . , m:i 

’ “ I « I .. . , 

imyi til 


t^nofgy of 



he wan 


, anti |jy 

! Miltil rtlgg- 

I iC>''.k 

122 til,lkor*i 


i|i xm Miif high 
m t,if amdiior limspliyi 
otii fill frtiiit tliP iiftlii 

t 



lit 

for 
ai Viiriitt. 









01 the Mum he 



m ell over | hngiMleeli 21 .hVh, 

^ . Ok ^ A, « K .! dp '' ^' 'K.'# .. 1 4 


1 eryilig hhe i% rliild * j ef ilm l^eiiotii 

li*‘'f»'>ffi fiikri'- ! wn« finintiai ie eiiil 

f'- : i .. h ■% It' I i ■■% 



m Viei«risi J i 

i4 the ttfiiiy. j he i 

^*1’ **^*^'^ HUiU" \ 

warn out’ Uf the hiUtle, 'iiiirl mm |wr^ | 
ie gi:» tfS IlsiilirlllVIl fr»r m%, Jie j 
waa ell iHairtl tie* frigate Eetdhethen j 

when it iinrrewly emtitiaHl wnvk in the I ^ 
great ah>nn ef I -I Kevienla’f., On the 2 Mh \ 


nl'i, r>n 
ewrier; tl 


e. 


yive pirt ill iiillltar 

het|'»m:l |4 :j ifsiilld 


naiirnL w’ 


ti ef whieh 
lie finind it 

h:I to I 


m ie 


\iXuUwm of M ^immiy^r,. On the 2Mh ! I^nndhiirat md for the 
left thiOlrimem h-»r i*eii#itnntine|*le, amli ■ mdend ln_ Ihhih a*nd mm 

'If t. ... 1 .t,- t t i. a »• iw-i, t ■ «t 4 'k d Vd t >l! A I d ‘Ih*- -t '■' #itC fllt-fi 1 I I t f 4, tLl* .'Av'tl't# 



mmt>t 


nn 27 ii 'nmimd Iwiartl iiivididi^l " u( fh6 Miliifitry Aiiiuif^my at WtKilwid in 

KiwIimkI. il<^ «•«*> iiM>(iliMin>«i 1(1 IHI12. Ihi till! df’ftth t*f tliii lYimuj ckmsfirt. 


«. H Oeli, 12 


*1*?“ ■ lii-i I 

KhtMif : mill ' 


I 


ilit'^ et, 4 'eni*h\y of the Ben 
gnarde h»r that u( the flreniulier 
i)n U KfW, IHh 2 h«* wan nuule fitykO 


He dee 


willi 'I eliie|w» IlieTnfkiMi* 
t|pf ChtIJi (h tfniy ■ marshal 

g«venii:»n«hiri *d Oilirfiltar, I Onriiig tlie hret Ihlrh^yi 


wiia ni nee«: 


and waa iin:J^hnta In rt^tirn tri the CHinea. ; enmmami the 
When genera! Hir dann^#^ Biin|«nn h|. v,] 1 uneeiwve war ininiMlew^ tbmigh he wan 
ff*Hlgni!d eniniiiaiid i4 lh«^ fU'iny there in ! ennlifumliy .reinnnat rating ngidnnt rethne 
Nimnnher, ilw diikiOtii’*! In ¥i«n In aneew! : iiona nr urging inereane of tto army, 
hiim In Jamiary IHhd he waa aeni tti ; lint in Ihnaiinb'r iWIB Mwani {iiftewiuam 
Fari»» hi iidke nari in the ennfeitinmi on j VtHeonntn'^i^^h^’idi Ii|. ia^tainicvatieretary 
the further eoiuiuei of the wriTi hut the | of atale* with, Oifutatnne ?ti pr«,niiier# and 

ifji 1 ililio/ kKik In Imiul a aeriei of itifnnni whieh 


coneiuaiun of in standi 

|dan« of no efliHit. 

On IHduly Ifaitiingt^ |<|. v, j Kwlgiml 


its I they kaik In Imnd a 

wem moit diaUikatoful ki him. FImt of all, 
the moaaikfd dual gnvommont of th© 


and ilm duki’ miemi4**lt^i him an general j whiah divukai and wa» a 

eommaiidhig in ehief, He wm |irmiwk!‘<l | Idndmnee to refonn, wna |tmjhHhwi Bv 

t 4*4. i .. .1’ ' **444 lo-.-, /loOk/k A*e. ttf iWTO t.ho 


, i»hti on 2H duly waa «wom of j tlie War Odkio Aet of 1870 the aoiuj 
l>nvy tj^iuiuuh *Fhe breakdtnvn In the i nianderdioelileC wjih deUnilely HioKaminakHl 

in army ! to the war mintak^r* anti hi^eame one of 

..**.• a. « ,. 4 4 1 *• J* I 4 ..4 x'i 1*. 4A1 1.-. WL J. 4'. 4. * 4. 


M|>eu‘ 


Urimea hmi mt m grt?at enarigw m army , wi uin wm 
ad,mlnklratiom The mM,snitary of ataki for j Ihm^ denartmental iunefn 
wap in IMAI from the tioh.iiih'in) i tifeiy with eomliatant |> 




in IHAI from the oohmlw) 

took «i¥er tin* lamera of tlm 

ik % # € 


war, 

wan 



of 


vitimianry 
iiut 


tlon ; hut llie 



h whieh 


tlw liome 1 He n\ 

own { 


tifeiy with eomiialant |a‘raonnel, «wp|ily 
and'ilnaneo. To mark the 
iluke waa tiJuulr<.M.l li 
UMsk oyer the j move Imm the Home 

■’'■■ 4^' 4'^ 

, erowra 

iullfi^y tulmliiiatra’' j helialf ; but he 
" g in The ree(ii»‘“' 

loyed 1 mm foliowed , 

the formaibn of an,^ anny itwOTO, 
>f hattaliona, and tiimr loealiia- 
^*V 4 **. puKilMWie of eommiaabna w 

aki.liiihed, and ionlrwlty tam|mrod by aelw- 

the prinalFle of pmmotiom 




in .1881 it wai. o. 
hy H«' FI* Ohildem 



held its 

party oEanges, 
d a stage tether 
Tp Buppl I], the 




George 


t/i 




linked battalions being welded into terri- lus fiuniliryity im trndiiionfi i^nd 

torial regiments in spite of the dnke’s reqmirtmieiits ; hot tiweit. i^pwdttlly on 
efforts to unlink them, i his ooinmon mnm^ mid kienvlnige c4 Qm 

On 24 Nov. 1BS2 ho WfiH made personal i world, his for eonwidniionid pivo 

aido-do-camp to Queen Vietoria, to com- j prieiim mal for puhlie ojuniom Thi^ army 
momorato im eam|mign in l^lgypfc; and i wan attaolioii to hini hoeHUHo of liin fair* 
on 26 Nov, 1887, when he hwl oompIottHl i ik^h. JIc? boro no iih will to oflieoi*s wlm 
fifty years’ service in the army, ho \vm \ dillt’mi fn»in him, tml e«mld poinia 

made commander-in-cinef by patent. At ^ td difierimro witli go^yl tem|«’r 
the end of that year his funetkinH were di. 272, seip), IlioiJgh in ihiUridtiirig id the 
much enlarged, the whole busiiU'BH of supply I troops, as in other things, he \vm eon- 
being handed over to him, Cimiweil luwi j servative, his thorough knowhsigi^ of tih^e» 
assignecl it to a surveyor'-general of the I ordi-^r drill, and his outi^|«'iken, not hi say 
ordnance, who was meant to be aii exjuiri* ; empliatia, eomiuenta imuh* liim a fortnidahfc 
■enood soldier Imt the afm laid kwme j insjanding oflieer and keiit up a Ingh 
political, and the complaints about siort^ I st jUidani, 

during the Nile campaign kd. to ite aboli« j ^ DovotiHl iw the dulo* wmi to llm army, 
tion, Everytliing mccept iinancii now oaitm * it by no means idi hi)^ 

under the control of the commandf‘r«in«chi<d, | lie malerlook with ahu’dly t he dutif's 
with the atijutani-general as his dt‘puty, j tliat fell hi him a member i>f thi^ tttyal 
During the next few years much was done ; family, which wer*^ «'#ipt,Hually hi^ivy aher 


to fit the army for wirr: Hnp|>ly and trium- | the ileath of the DmworL For 

xw*m ,iT'nfii.niMi'»#-t fOtd bjirrju'lts ii»i* ! itiMhtiiite. in lMfi2 |ai WUkS eallf^l to 


, tivnr 

to Wolmo 




intercuts of 



unsparingly for It, thongli latterly hb 
efforts wvm mainly in op|smil4on to thr- 
removal id the aefimd t'O Hooihain, * ilir 
mm% wantoti tliinji that ever w*'aa mider* 


port were organiswl and i»arriu*ks im« j instance, In J 
proved; biit the stKjrtUary <d stale fotnid j o|Hm the Iniernaiional i‘vhlbition, n* 
that the military liicrarehy lunderiHl his j enh^rt4yn tim foreign eominiwuoni-rs, amt 
ptjrsonal conHultation of ex|HU*tH. ^ ^ ! distribute the prii^'.es, Ho wiis eoniiwt-eti 

In June IBBH a Yvvy sirong mmmmmm | with a lai^go number of eharilalde institu 
was appointed, with isu'd If artinghm (idler- | tions, and took rml inlerwi in them; but 
W'ards duk<! of ih’vonshire) !<b v*Hu|mh M ) ! two wiue preoujnneiit the I,ondon ||os« 
as chmrman, to imjuire into nava! and pit at and Hbrisid Hospital iiver kdh of 
military administration ; and in May iHfit) whieh bo pri^idi’d for fifty years, He 
they rooommonded that the ofibe of wm e|oat«i president of (J!lired/s ||iai|iitai 
commandeMn-ohief should ki abolmlml tin 211 Mareh IHfeb and wm tlu^ first |*re* 
when the duke oeased Ut hold it, ami sidetii who wm not an alderman of tlie 
that there should bo a chief of the staff, j Cfiiy, From that time onward he 
Hit Henry Campbell-Bannerman [r|. v, 

HuppL II], who be<}ame war minisitir in 
1892, (fisBenHal from this rmKmimendatlon ; 
but ho tlumght the powders of the eem- 
mander-iioehhd ouglit to be diminkhiti, 
and the duked ret..iremiini was a mxH,mary 
preliminary. The call for tins step grew 
louder, and in the spring of lHu5 the 
duke consulted tlm Qtasm. Tliough 76 
years of age, he Mt himself jhysieally 
and mentally fit for lik ofiloe. The Quotm 
replied, reluctantly, that lie had imUm re- 
sign (Ybehib, ii. 395), and on SI October 
he issued his farewe 
the command of the 
ley. To soften the blow, the 
pointed Mm her^cMef j^itonaf 

with the right of holding the 
her^birthday. ^ 

mens the duke’s appr 
the eve of his own fall (2' 
befi-Bamerman touched on 
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97 


Georsre 


Tlio (luko hrwl at Bt* Jameses 

l^alaoo frotn 1B40 to 185!), wlien lie rernovod 
to Gloocmte Hoiiae, Park P<aBe, loft to kirn 
by his aunt;, tho diujluBB of CtlouoeMto^ 
On t^iio doatli <jf the duolioBB of Oatnlmdgo 
tho QmH*n grind fil him Kcw Cottage for 
luH life, llo luwl Ihmui made ranger of 
iiydo ];^ark ami 8i. ilamis^E I^rk in 18i>2, 
anti of liielunonti Park in 1857* In 
mldilion to tho ordm'B alroiuly mon- 
tionod, ho nan iniwlo K/P on 17 Bopt* 1881, 
graiulmaHlor ami iirinoifjal grand oroHH of 
St. Mioluud ami Ht.. Coorgo on 28 May 
18(11), U.C.S.L in IH77, (hUl.H. in IH87, 
and C.C.V.th iii 1 81)?. Cf foroign ordore 
lie riaaaviHl tho hlaok (*agl(^ of Ih’UHHia 
in 1852, tho grand oortlon of tho logion of 
imnour in 1855, St. Atidrow of itui^Bia 
in 1874* and tho ordi^r of inorit of Savoy in 
181)5* Ho %vm mad<i oolonohin-ohiof of 
tiui kingh^ royal rillo oorps on 5 March 
18(11), of tlio*l7th lancorn on 21 Juno 
187(1, and of tho Middlc^sox n^gimont on 
I) Aug* 18118. lio alno oolonol of 
tu^o Itidian n^gimonta— ilio 10th Bengal 
lantjorH, and ilio 20tli Punjabi.^ ; of tho 
Maltha artillery, thts Middtox yeomanry, 
and tho 4th battalion Suffolk raiment; 
of t he Cambridge dragoons in the Hano- 
verian army (1B52-B5), and of tho 2Bth 
foot in the IhmHHian army (Ang. 1889). 
Ho roceivinl th(^ lumorary di^greo of I).C.L. 
Oxford on 1 dune 1858*; of LL.I). Cam- 
Ijrldge on 8 ftum^ IH(H ; and of 1 jL*I>. 
Dublin on 21 A]>ril 1858; and htmmm one 
of the ekh^r hreihren of tlm Trinity house 


on 1 1 March 1885. 


recta v(h 1 the irotHlom 


of tlu7 City of Lomiom with a Hword, on 
4 Nov. 1857, and on ID Cot. 1895 hts wippro- 
sentisd with an mldrt^HH from the oorporation 
and his bust (liy It'rancuH Williamson) 
unvtHiml at the Ch 


a frt^mmn of York in 1897, of Bath snxd 
of Kingstcm in 1898. 

A sorieH of banquots at the military 
clubs and int^sos rnarktHl the duko*B 
retlremont, but lie continued ;for several 
years to preside at reghmaital <!innors and 
tc.) keep in close toucli ’ with the army. Ho 
was very vigorous for his iige, rode in Queen 
Victorians tiiarnond jubiltso proemfilon of 
1 897, and at her funeral in 1901 . Me paid his 
last visit to Oarmany i,n August 1903, 

on if Maroli 1904 



a tew wmm the oommander- 
22nd ho was buried, in aooordanoe 


outlived 
-in 


i. The first part of the sarvioe was at 

voXf# Lxviii."--su:i?, II* 


Westminator Abbey with King Kdward VII 
jiH chief mourner. Five field-marshals 
and thirteen generals wore pall-bearers. 
8VibutcB were paid to his memory in both 
houses of parliament. He liad three sons : 
(kdonel George William Adolphus Fitz- 
gt30rgo ; Boar-admiral Sir Adolphus Augustus 
Frcsdorick Fitzgeorgo, K.C.V.O., who be- 
came equerry to Ins father in 1897 ; and 
Colonel Sir Augustus Cliarlos Frederick 
Fitzgeorge, K.G,V.O,, O.B., who was his 
fathers private secrotary and equerry from 
1880 to 1895. 

In June 1907 a bronze equestrian statue 
of him liy Capl^axn Adrian Jones was placed 
in front- of tlu3 now war office in Wliito- 
hall, and there is also a si-atuo at Christ’s 
MoH|)i(.al, Morsliam. I’here is a memorial 
window in tlie cl»a|)el of Bt. Miiohael and 
Ht. Georgri in Bt. 15iiiFs Caihodral Of 
tliO many portraits of him t/lio chief are 
one, at the ago of 18, liy John Lucas (at 
Windsor), and three as a fleld-marsliab by 
Frank Holl (at Buckingham Palace), Artliur 
B. CtqM) (at the United Borviee Club), and 
Bir Ilubert von Herkomer (at tho E.E. 
mess, Chatham). A caricature portrait 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. 

IWilloughliy 0. Vernor, Military Life of 
i!i<^ I)uk<^ of (kinhriilge, 19()5; J. E, Bhoppard, 
George, Duki^ of Oaiubricfee, a memoir of his 
privat.e fifis 2 vols. I9()(i ; ^I^ic Times, IB March 
1904 ; fw<'tf (M‘H of ()ueen Victoria, 1907 ; King- 
Iak(% luvasioii of tluj Crimea, 1808, &;c. ; The 
Panmure Ikioers, 1908; tSir Robert Biddulph, 
l^mi Card well at the War Cllitui, 1904; E. B. 0. 
Cliiidimi, l.if(^ of tfugh 0. E. Ohildm'S, 1901 ; 
lk*aree, AiinalH of Christ/s Hospital, 190S; 
Third Ittomrl- of Lord Nortli brook’s oommittoe 
on army administration, 12 Fob. 1870 (o. 54); 
EepoH/of Royal Commission (Ptmzanae) on 
Army Promotion, 5 Aug. 1870 (c, 1569); 
Ifeport of Royal Commission (Ilartiiigton) on 
Naval and Military Administration, 11 Feb. 
1890 (c. 5979) ; Catalogues of the Duke’s oolk^o- 
tion of tdatc, |)ksturcH, porcelain, boolcs, 4o., 
sold at Christie’s in 1904.] E. M. L, 


GEOEGB, HI 

{1888-1910), luHtorioal writer, born at 
on 1 Jan. 1888, wn-s cddi^^st of tho three 
dron (two eons and a daughter) of Eichard 
FranciH George, surgeon, by his wife Eliza- 
beth Broiiko. Ho entered Winchester as a 


m 


m 
Oxford. 


to a fellowship at New 
He obtained first classes in both ^ 
and niathomatioal moderations in 1858; 


a 

in 


in the final 


school 


a second class In the hnal 
mathomatied sohoolin 1860. H© graduated 
B.A. in 1860, proceeding M. A. m 1862. 

H 



c 


,3r 


f icnu'd 


oliaa tL), and a fiwt 

ascant of tha uroii Vi^hwhom 
/owwol, L 07)* In ISBJI ho mtwo a 
pMsage of tlio Col du f otif Noir with 
Gto^an^ pM©, md *flnii.ll:f 

the relaflyo no^ftioni of feh® hea^k (^^^tho 


to 
pm 115, 



one of the tot 
photography* 
in 1861, md the 
^ Jdpino Joiimal 



Alpine ulnl 
at of 
at a 


Ceorgo was called to the liar at the Inner 
Temple on 6 June 186^4, and folIowtMl the 
wcBtem circiiit till 1867, when he rei.virntd 
to How Oolk*ge iia tntor in the cmnhined 
school of law ami liintory. He was 
ordained in 1868, hut nmlmdook no 
parochial work* After Gas H(‘parat4on *>f 
the law and history soIhioIh in 1872 he | 
became history tutor of Nisw tk)l!e^^4% ami ; 
filled that ofliee till l8flL He |>Iay<‘<l a i 
promimait part in the i»atahIiKhmenfr of | 
the iiit<;r"(‘oll(‘giate system of heluring at 
Oxford. Ho remained a fellow of .New { 
Oollego till hin death. His lusterieid j 
writing and teaching Wi^re ^duefly con» I 
como<l with military Inshiry (in whicli he 
was a pioneer at OxfonI) and wiili the cor- 
relation of history and g(*ogranhy. His 
chief publications, ‘ llaiflcH t»f I'kigliMli 
History* (1866), VNapoleonV In vane »n 
of Euasia* (1800), ‘ lit ‘lat ions of iline 

grapliy andHiMiory ’ (HKII 41 ii eflit. lOlO), 
and ‘llintorica! Kvidems^* (1000), all Hlanv 
critical lummeii md fisrtility <if illimtrati^m. 
if no rtX5f indile reneat'ch* 1 lin * C haieaioga^ai 
Tables ill u«t rati vo of Modern llintorv * 
(1874; 4th <‘dit* 1001) and * IliHbwieal 
HeagrajfOiy of the ilriliHfi Kmpire ’ (lOfM 5 
4th edit. 1000) are UHeftil eompilatimau 
(Jeorgi^^ took a largr^ part in the work 
of tho imiyeraity as Wf41 m in flie re»organi» 
fiationof his own colkgo, wliiah he deHcrilxHl 
in his ‘New (joncge, 1B56-10O6* (IfHMI). 
He was one of the tot memljers of the 
Oxford Univemity vol unfair miff is, and 
for many years he took an ImiKirtetit 
share in the work of the local examina- 
tions delegacy, (kajmek inb^rt^ts rcceivml 
a new diniction from his first visit b» Bwii* 
sserland in 3860, when he met tolie Htophen 
at Zermatt and at;!Cornpani«,Hl hhri up to the 
Eiffel by the (lorncr gla<!irT. In 1862 he 
accompanied Btcsphen m\ tlm first pfiiwage 
by the Jungfrau Jocli {MAiTi.AHtrH l/"“ 
of 


ing in 
ec 




rooms at. Hi*w C 

hr<a:* %"oliirm*a ( 
iMlted **rb,e' tthorfand and i.. 
(ilmaersd wHtbai * t-o po|mlariHe tho ghmier 
theory of d^ndall ’ (/iijmr Jm.itmii, 'ixv.), 
Cleorgewaa the fim nd *, < 4 f.hi^ llxfiUti Alninit 
Clula 

Heorgi*. wlm bi,hrrited a inraleratf* fortune 
from his fatlier* wiyi ?lsrei'for i4 tin 
rtf Englanrl aurl Srruth Walei^ 

EriHfo'b alifirmgli lie hmk no active 
In the mammemf'mt <4 lie aflaira, 
failure of l>jmk in 1880 mU': rmlv injurrsi 
(.leorge finaneially Imt. invrrived him witfi 
hiH fellow*'direet,f,*rH in an abmiive lTla| 
for irregnlarifir^t in lot'iann' aeet.amta 
{Annufd Mrt}* 8 May I8 ho, p, tlH|, lhs,irge 
die-d at Holvi.V'ell tlxieftb on 

15 Dee. lOlo/' tn iHH't Im umrrml Alien 
.Boun.idhm (4. iHfUl), yimnei*rti danuhler nf 
William t**4i' tV4e *,4 Kvmonih, tiy whom 

Im hiui two mmn, 

jlVrsmud' iidoraeUioa; I5»4i*a»ii mjil thd* 
veoaiy Ih-iaird-m Alien*’ ih^nrind, e*4. 

May .101 1.1 It, s. it, 

(HHi A IMb 1 4 A X 1*: I KM I KV. k ok 

Ki^axowaHA (18*10 liSifi), noe*4ifii, born on 
7 yMay 1H40 al tJhenlers, ilriiburgh* n.eiif 
Airdne, ^in^llnrehHfdr^^ was eldf^at aiwfi'r of 
(lerieral Hif Montagu Cbllierf Herani (i|. v» 
Hutipl, II for jiarenfage], Jbu gri'a! gramb 
latncf was Kdlawt Clrrard |f|, vtj, formerly 
a iHtmt.fiifh K|'4fieii|'iahau. Hi^r .luothef 
iKvmme a Homan eafludii* in IHIH, ami 
Kmily lielimgHl to that failh. Kiifil the 
age i4 fifna.ui sh*^ was «s|ueaf4s| ai home; 
for eiglib^mt montleo4 a loim reaub.mee with 
her family In Verdeo fl864"4l| aim Umk 
at the hoiimi of lite Ckimie do C.tiam« 
I'mni ^ |i|a.'rgueritt*i 

her fornnal t% life-.h,ing intimaev ; the 
fwincrw died In I8!^. ' After I hm» yeari 

burg near Ilrr»gtm5& l,ii Tyiid, Kuiil 

1:4 an rdtl 

. E?e sIm nnii'l*^ In ¥er 
tot at Brmtiiin Claliela.^ 

Bkkm Jtiincd hm there, Friim IHiHI or 





excollont cl©Boriptii)n of tlus coimiry aiul ite 
inliabitante* In 1886 hcjr luisband rotimd 
from active service with the rank of licm- 
tanfc-generah s^nd tle^y tiien mmh their 
permanent hoim^ In Vienna, wliere she died 
cm II Jam 10(16. lli?r IniHliand prcHleeeaHed 
her by five w«''eks (J')eeemljer 1004). There 
were twt:> sons of the inarriirge. 

In IBHO Emily (ierard eollaboratcd .in a 
novtsh Mteata^ (new edit. 1881), witli her 
sister Dorothea, wlio in 1886 marriod Julius 
Ijongard dc^ Irfonggarth^, also an ohieer in the 
Austrian army. A I ike par (.nership produced 
*■ lliiggar my Neighbour ^ (1BH2), ‘ The 
Waim of Itereuks ’ (1885), and ‘ A Bensi- 
tive Plant * (IBfll), She ecaddlnitcHl wltliout 
aid several short tak« to Bliujkwood's imd 
Ixmgman^s * Magiuftines,* rt»prinled in the 
voiumes * Bis * (IBIK)), and * An ElcHdrio Bhock 
and other Btorit^ ’ (1867), and piihliHlied 
six novels, of whit;b the best is ‘ The Voice 
of a Flower ’ (1803). Bhe wrote gracefully, 
and made tiio foreign setting c?fTective, but 
lacktsi |>ower of charaotorisation# Bho was 
a compc?t<snt erftio j for nearly two years 
slie furnished men tidy reviews of German 
Htoraturo to *The Times,’ and oooasional 
articles on new German books to * Black- 
wood’s Maga7inoJ 

Other works by Emily Gerard are ; 
L *A Bocrct Mission,’ 1891. 2. *A 

Foreigntu',’ 1H0O (inspired I>y htjr own 
marriage). 3. * ’FJie Tragedy of a Nose,’ 
1S0S. 4. *Tho Eackrmination c)f I^>ve, a 
Btudy In Em tics/ IDOL 5. ‘ J’hc Heron’s 
Towar/ HK)L (I * Honour’s Glassy Bub- 
ble/ 1006 n and a prcfacis lo B. Knai|)|/s 
* My Water Cure/ ISlKh 

f Burke’s Landed Gentry, HHHI ; The I’imes, 
12“L1 Jan. 1005 ; Athenieum, 21 Jan. 1005 ; 
Who’s Who, 1001 j ihilen 0. Black, Pen, ; 
Pencil, Baitin and Musk t Biographical 
Bkatohei, 1806 ; William Black wot>d and hk ! 
Bons, voh lii. {l>y Mrs. Gerald Potter), 1808, 
pp. K. L. ■ 


MONTAGH GILBEBT 
005), general, bom at Edinbur|h on 
! 1842, was second son in a family of 
sons and four daughters of Archibald 
(181 2™' 1880) of Itoohsoles, near Air* 
drio, Ijanarksliiro, by his wife Euphomia Era* 
Wncjd. 1870), eldest daughter of Bir John 


of 

writer, and o 
father of the 


He was a groat-grandson 
3 U?d [q. y,], pliilosophioal 
Altson fq,. v/|, 


mother jomed the ehuroh oi 
the father a little later, ai 
wore brought up as 
Montagu’s eldest brother 


in 

children 


John Gerard, B.J., and his oldest sister 
was Jani» Emily, Mtwiamo do Laszowaka 
fq. V. Buppl. li|. He was admitted to 
Btonyl Hirst in 1850, and subBoquently 
pasH(‘d feur ymvH at Ushaw (I855--9). 

After Hpending some time on the Conti- 
nent, Gerard went througli the usual course 
at Woolwieli. Ht^ was gar.etted lieutenant 
in tlic royal artillery on 10 April 1804, and 
undt^rtook garrison duty at Gibraltar, In 
1866, on Ixlng transferred to the field 
artillery, lie was stationcxl in tlie central 
provinces, India. In 1867“8 lui 'was ein- 
|)loyed on the transport train during the 
Abyssinian cixpixlition ; h<^ was mentioned 
in despatcheH and rtxseivod the %var medal 
In 1870 Iw joined the Bengal staff corps, 
atul was attaehxKl t/O the Cenl.ral India 


lioi’Hi*. Promo t(»d captain on 10 April 1876, 
lie imtcHl as brigtwle major throughout 
the second Afghan W'ar (1878-80), and had 
his horse woundtMl at the action of Deh 
vSarak while escorting a convoy from Ohara, 
Ho took part in t!ie sc‘cond Baaar valley ex- 
peditiori and in the dehmee of Jagdallak. Ho 
accompanied General (KSir) Charles Gougl/s 
brigade to Bherpur in December 1870, and 
Lorn Roberte’i march from Kabul to Kan^ 
dahar, and was engaged at the battle of 
I SepO 1880. He was twice mentioned 
in despatclies, and roccivtkl tlie nuxial 
with two clasps, the hronze star, and 
ilio brevetis of major (22 Nov. 1870) and 
of lieut.-eol(mel (2 March 1881). Gerard 
served in the Egyptian oampaign of 1882., 
and at Alexamlria fought in all tlie 
actions tliat followed the bombardment). 


Ho was appointed deputy assistant ad- 
jutant and tjuartermaster general of tlie 
cavalry division, and was present at the 
riiconnaissance of 5 Aug. 1882, the battkss 
of Kassassin and Tal-ol-Kobir, and the 
sutrandor of Arab! Pasha, In addition to 
lieing mentioned in dcBpatches ho was given 
the medal with clasp, the bronv^e star, iho 
OJi, and the third class of the order of tlie 
Medjidie. He became major on 10 April 
1884 and brevet-colonel on 2 March 1885. 

Gerard had other qualities besides tlioso 
of this auocc^ssful soldier. In 1881 and 


again in 1885 he was despatched on secret 
missions to Persia. Alter serving as 
district staff officer of the tot class in 


to take charge of 
the tour which the Tsarevitch (aftarwards 
Nicholas II) made in India (Deo. 1896-Feb. 
1891), and the skill with which he discharged 

in his appointment in 
attach^ at Bt. 



ooncermng 
boundary 7^put6 h© played a 

H 2 






conspictiouB part, and wlani In Marnli 1B{^5 
aix agronmcmt wan signed bntwt'nn (Irnai 
Britain and BiiBHia for ihn dtdirnitafion of 
thoir KphornB of inflncnco in (unit-ral AKia» 
Oorard wan out to f hii Piuuirrt at t!if! 
liead of a BritiHh cornmiHj^ion. 11(5 mot iho 
Kuasian miaaion und<5r giuuu’al »ShvoikovHky 
in Juno at Lako Vkttoria, and from tliat 


'TiiouMud and tlno Kigida ^ (Alf l^i^ylawa 
Layla), and otjou’ J^iaalorn (aloH, tdlda who 
wm wall pnjvidial for, di^vofiti hinmolf 
at an oarl'y |>«uiod to itm Ara' 
and morf5 eK|}i»riaIly IhirkiMli hyign 


-I ik 


1 ). 


I It COUHItJ 


iitoratnw. ^ CJavin fdida 
of hin gmndfathor* wlio w^aa |irohw'»r of 
f^ritmtid" langmigt*^ iit tim t.hnvoivity of 


point oaHtwardH to tho Ohim'Ho fr^mtim* h'ihwgow from IHIT to lH!IL aoimia to La 
dt^nmraatod tho lino luaa*ofoiih tho ordy roimootion in (hhhV family hiMfory 

dividod EuHHian from Britinh inloroHiH* \\ii]nuionlaI}ada»larMhi|», If wji>5}i|miirf*nf|y 
In IBIIB ho W1IH nondaahnl to tia* oom^ i wilhiuit ('^tornal holp or aaggi^Hlam ihjti 
nmnd of tlio Hyd(‘rahmi aoufingont, and j tdhh pidiliHliod in IHBh whim only iwindy. 
in 1890 wiw |>romot(‘d to th<5 oommand of | twm an LngliHlj IraoHlaf imi of ih!^ aoiaaird 
a firnt-elasH diatriat in llongal, 11(5 

was oroat»ed CtB,L in IBIHI, in 

3897, mid KJklL in im% l!o waa pno 
nKitcHi major-gon(‘raI on I Ajirll 3897, 
li<5nt(;na!ii-g(5iM‘ral on 12 Hi^pt. 1999, ami 
gonoral on 29 lAda 1994* On tla^ out* 
break of the EuHHO-ilapanoH(^ war in IlHM 
lie W(mt out ki Manolmria m ehief llritiHli 
ailaehi^ in Oemml Kuropatkin’H army; 
but hin heal til Hueeumla‘d to Oa^ rig(mrH of 
the campaign, and h(5 died of pmnunonia at 
IrkutHk on 29 »hdy I9t>5 on Inn way honn^ 
from Kharhin* A ivqnirni miwH w!w aimg 
at the catholic cimndi of Si. tJailmrine'H, 

St. IN^ierHlnirg, at which frtdh tho 1'aar 
and King Kdvvard VII r('pr(?Mented. 

The bmly wan sulmepuently convi^yiHl to 
Scotland, and huried at Airdrie on 8 Sep- 
tember. Ho married on 19 Stspt, 1888 
Helen Adelaido, third daughter of Itklward 
Eiclmrd Meade, a grandson of John Memie, 
first earl of Olanwiiliarn ; hIh^ survivi^d him 
with one son* (l(5rard wan dt^voiiHl ki all 
farms of stKU’t, eH|M5ciaUy lag^gann^ Hhootiiig, 
and n^corded hk expi^riema’H in * l<,(%ves 
from the Diarhm of a Soldier and a Hmirte’’ 
man, 1B6W8B5 ^ (1009). 

[Thc Titiuw, 28 iluly, 22 Aug., 9 Hi^pt, ItKlfi • 

12 Aug, 1999? Army Lmt, liMifi; 

Btonyhurst Maga'/.ine, OetolHir IlHlAj IL li 
Hanna, I'lie Becond Afghan War, lUKt iii. 257, 
mi ? private iiifamaiiun from Father dohn 
GcmrcL B.J.] (h B, W. 

1 



1857 at 25 Newton 
onlv ion of Elias John Gibb, wine merchant, 
and Jane Gilman, Both narenti survived 


of the cuptim.* ij f 'onHt.uniintijdo liy 
Turks, given by Sa»duVi-ili« in fho 'TppjT* 
T(5v/irikf5 ' or U:*rovvn of ifistr*rie.i4/ In 1882 
there followiil iiia Mlllonmn poems I runs* 
lated info I'higliHh Vi^rfie in tliO' ilriginid 
hV.iTinHP which wfm the hircimnncr of hk dio 
taiksi and amlulioua Mli.j^fory of fVHionniii 
Poetry,’ on wlntdi hegradiially Ciuictrnf.rf(p,id 
iuH em^rgies, In IHH4 Im traimlatetJ from 
tlio Turkish of Ali Av.ly, the * Story of Jewiid,* 

^ Moving to |,auidon on hiw marriage in 
IHH9, and eolliHtfing a fine lilfrary. 

tdbb lived the life of a aindiona r( 
rarely gtnng fnifher from l^mdon 
Lfaagow to at ay with hk pimuda. 
travi^lkHl in hVaner? and Italy in 1889, 

Init nev(5r vkitnl Turkey or any Kaaterti 
emtntryi although lu^ a|«jk(( ami ivwto 
iho Twrkkli language iit»rr«adly, ami 

fW(|uirod through Ida reeling a |*rofoumi 
Hyin|ial hy with Molminim^lan I honghL 
He joiiuid the lloynl Aaiatir^ SoidiU y alaiut 
IH8L 4’he Urni volumt* of hi« m 
iHUmmn iMietry, eontinidng an 
tion {fip, to the winh'^ aiibimU-, not 

hm uw did Ui atiidenia of Arabitt iiml ih 
than to tiume of Turkiith literatnre, ar 
iumount of the (^arlier |ani«'«l of tltioman 
fsietry (a.iu 1918444511), wiia pnlilh'" 

1999, lint In Novemla,5r neit ymir* w 
waa putting tlm final tiundiea to the 
volume, he waa aiiackf^l by aearlet fevi»r. 
whkilt he 
huHed at 



Iriands 




Gibbins lot Gibbs 


list of iiio ( «ibl> MBS. is givoii in his ‘ History 
of Otioi'uaii Foetry* (voL ii* pj). xvi— 
xxxi, 1902), A list of the printed oriental 
books, 422 in ruimber, in the Cainbridgo 
University library was eompiltKl by the 
preH(niit writ4‘r anti pitblislMHi by ilio 
Oainbridge Urnvtn'siiy Ih'-ess in 1000* 

By thisire of Chblrs widow and parents, 
the present writer afU^r (Obb^ death, 

the remainder of Ills * History of Ottoman 
Foetryi whieli, though not complete, wss 
in an atlvamssl stage of pre.paration ; 
vol. ii. was published in 1002; vob iii. in 
1004 ; vob IV. in HKlfi ; yob v, (containing 
ihrtss ehapt4*rs on tlu^ * lUse of the Htnv 
Bcliool ’ anti indtmtts to tht^ whole book) in 
1007 ; and vti* vb (containing tln^ I’urkish 
originals of the |x)tanH iranHlatt?d in tiie 
wimie work) in 1 001b A stivenili supplt*- 
mentary ¥oliimt% thsaling with the most 
rectmi tltrvt4t>i>ment of Turkish pt^etry, from 
Ktvn/d Iley to the prttsent timt% Ims l>een 
wnitiim in Freneli by Dr. Er/ii Tevfiq B(^y, 
tlefmty ftm Atlrianoph^ in the Turkish 
|)arliament (1011), atid is being translated 
into Hnglish by tlm present writer. 

[FTstinal knowledge and informatkm 
supplietl by (libh’s sister, Mrs. Watson ; 
noiiotts by present writer in Athemeum, 
14 DctJ, UK) I, and Rtjyal Asiatet! Bocu’s 
dournab 11K)2, p. 4HttJ K (b B, 

CHBBINH, HKNRV \)K BFI/IKIKHB 
(1865-1007), writer on ettontmtits hlstetry, 
bom at Ikirt Flij^abtHi. Oolony, on 
22 May 1865, was eltiest son of Joseph 
Henry Oibbins of Ftwi Ulr/.abeth, Houth 
Africa, by Ins wife Kleanor, dauglder 
of tlit^ Hon. J. do Btdtgens of Btanford, 
Domi I lici n Hd ueatexl at Br m I bird grarjim ar 
solmoli he won a Hcholarship tte Wadlunn 
Uoliege, Oxford, in 1BH2, and obtained a 
seoorwl olai^ In classical mtKhTatitms in 
1 8S5, and a scctmd class also in the linal 
chwsical schotds in IHB7. Ho graduattKl 
B.A. in the following year. In IBOOhe won 
the Ckjbdon pri^ee for an ectaiomic essay 
in tho Univcriity of Oxford, and in 1806 
recdvod tho degree of D.litt. at Dublin* 
From 1BB0 to 1805 ho worktHl assistant 
master at tho Hottingliam high school. 
In 1801 ho was ordained deacon and in 
1892 priest, serving tho curacy of Bt. 
MatthewX Hottingham, from 1801 to 1803* 
From 1805 to 1800 ho was vice-principal 
of Iiver|)ool College ; from 1800 to wKl 
headmaster of King Charles I school at 
Kidderminster ; In 1006 ho was made prin- 
cipal of Lcnnoxville University in Canada* 
Ill-health obliged Mm to leave Canada 
after a short stay* On IB Aug. lW he 


W'as killed by a fall from tho train in 
tho Thacikley tunnel l)cstw(‘.oii Leeds and 
Brmlford. Ho married Finily, third, 
dauglitor of Dr. J* H. Bell of Bradford, by 
whom ho had ono daughter. 

(iibljins devoted Mmself to economic 
study from his Oxford days and published : 
L ‘ industrial History of England,’ 1890. 
2. * I’ho History of (lommerco in Europe,’ 
1801, 2ud edit. 1897* 3. ‘English Social 
Etdormers,’ 1B02, 2nd edit. 1902, 4. ‘ British 
Commerce and (blonies,’ 1803, 4th edit.l9()0* 
5. ‘ Economi(js of (kjinrncrct^,’ 1804, Spanisli 
trans. 1003. 6. ‘ Industry in England, 1806. 
7* ‘ Tlio hlnglish Ikjoplo in the Nineteenth 
Ctmituiy,’ 180B; 2u(l edit. HHK) ; Eussian 
trans. iiK)L B. ‘Economic and InduBtrial 
ITogress of th(^ Century/ 1001 . H(5 was a 
contributor to Falgrjivo’s ‘ Dictiona-ry of 
Folitical itejonomy ’ and edited for Messrs. 
M<ithu<5n their ‘ Social Questions of the Day ’ 
rnHos (1801) and also tlieir * Comtm^rcial ’ 
HcricfS ( 1 B03). His economic work popularly 
illustrateHl tho lustodcal metliods of eco- 
nomic study. 

[The Timtss, 14 Aug. 1007 ; Jtestcjr’s Alumni 
Oxen. ; private infarmatitm.J M. E. 

(HBBS, HENRY HUCKB, first Baboh 
ALDnNUAM (1810-1007), merchant and 
Hcholar, l>orn in Powis Mace, (iueen Bfpxare, 
Bhamisbury, oit 31 Atjgust 1B10, was 
eld<5st Hoti of (Jeorge Henry (li}>l>s (17B5- 
1842) of Aldiuiham, Hertfordshire, and Clif- 
ton Hamp<leu, Oxfordsliin^, by his wife 
CaroliiK^ (ii. JH50), daughter of Charles 
Crawley, rcador of Stowc-nino-cluireliOH, 
Nortliamptotwhire* His faniily came froni 
Clyst Bt* Ceorge, and had been settled in 
Devonshire from tho time of Eieliard II. 
Bir Vieary Cibbs [q. v*], the judge, was Ms 
graat-uncle* 

After otiucation at Redland near Bristol 
and at Eugby, (Hbbs ontertsd EKCh^vr Colh^ga, 
Oxford, in 1838, and graduated B.A* witli 
third-elasw classical honours in 1841, pro- 
ceeding M.A* in 1844. On leaving the 
university he joined on 17 April 1843 tho 
Hmdon hoiise of Antony Gibbs & Sons, 
merohanis and foreign bankers. His grand- 
father, Antony Gibbs (1756-1845), founded 
tho firm in 1787 in Bpain, with l)ranolica in 
Fortugal, Peru, utkI Ecuador ; tlie London 
house WM opened in Bep tember 1808* In 
1816 Gibbs’s father and his unele William 
{1790-1875) booame partners, and in 1875 
Henry Huoks Gibbs Bucceedod his uncle 
William, who was head of the firm from 
1843 till death. In ISBI an older firm, 
established in 1770 at Bristol (as Gibbs, 
Bright Co.) by Lord Aldenham’s grand- 



Gibbs 


uncle George (1753-1828), (hitler brother of 

Antony OibliB, wiw tak(‘n ovor by tho. Htill 
oxiating firm of Antony (fiblm 4 
Henry HtickB (Jibf)H tar>k a leading |iart> 
in London commercial atTairK, Hcrving aa a 
dire<iior of the Ikmk of England { I 1 ) 

and governor (1875-7), Ho waa H|jeeially 
intereated in currency <|ueHtionH, wfw a 
airong adv'ocato of biiMcbdliHnn and aii 
active president of ilio Bimef^illic I/i*agiie. | 
In 187ti he ladiliahcd ‘ A LdiiU’ n> tlu’- Mar" | 
(|vicHB of BaliHhury tm tiio l)t‘|}rmaaiion of 5 
tSilver ^ ; in lH 7 b' ‘ liimetrdliHin in Kngiand I 
and AI>road,’ and in IH7b ‘Hilver anil 
Gold, a letter to M» Gaxaiet’ (rii|iU:bimhi’d, ' 
with Mlditiona, in IHHI liM *The Ikndili^ ' 
Htandard ^). In 1885 he inmuMh with Henry ; 
Rivemlalis Griudell, * 1 'he Bimidallie (.Van | 
trovt^my,* a <a>lIeetion *5 pamiildefa* nim^ ^ 
id W'lrich were fritm Im jH‘n : ami in 1855 ’ 
he wrot 4 ^ *A CVilItainv on Gurrtmcy* (nnl . 
edit ,1804). * ) 

Gildis waa a |irtmuncnt meniher of f!ni 
conservative |jarty in tlui Giiy of lnMulim# 
mid waa chairman of thi» Gonaervalivii 
Association ther<% He wan returnrii jo 
rairliamimt an a iiu'mher for thi» Gitv at a 


Froderiok GracnwcaKi fq, v. Hu|q>l IIJ 
editor, and the imiHir remairHvi 


bye*elec<ion tm 18 April iHHt but retiiiHi in id Giinithorpi^'a i»juw»«ilioii | 

at the genend I’leclion in duly 1802. In J faeumes (iui 13 Jan. and 15 joly |HI8I| 
May 1880 GiiiliH wifii otla^r nmnilau's of n^iore at hia own ei5 
hi» family loundiMl, in the eonsiirvativi^ | to It*galiai^ the work 
intercut, the *Bt» Janum'a Gaaiettti,’ wiili | earriitl iud. lie |m 
F roderiok GracnwcaKi fq, v. Bu|q>l II J m I * Aetionni of tin’ I 
editor, and the |>a|>er remaimvl their j the ikthiBlral f3n 
pro|M5rty until 1SS8* Meacirved In 1877-H The nm^im re|iri’B»’) 
on the royal commiaaton on the Htoek ^ mm in Gai 

Exchange, on the Gity parochial charhieH | (lilbert, li,A, I’la^ 
commission in 1880, and tm the com- j lamefaetlona t4* Hi* 
miiaion <jf 1885 0 upon the depression of | ihe division ami reei 
trmie. Gibim, who W7m a J. H for Hertford* i organ, by wlheli a 
shire and Middlenex, and lugh aherilT of bitildhig front tmi t 4 i 
HartfardHhire in 1884, wna <mmt4al Jiai’on Akienham. altlioi 
Aldanham, of Aldenimm, on III dan, 18181, a|aiken l«db m i 
A itrong churchman, Gihlm mm a mtinb nmitilnlnisl tlm frit 


the Church IIouhc. he Joined I be English 
Clnireh Ilnimi in M'ay 1882, I*eeaine Iniitk® 
in 1875, ami was a. member of its eouned 
unfil, IiIh disiili, Gne of his last ptd.die acts 
wan to jt'hn in tire lipf.real of prmnineni rdnirch- 
men for the BnpjH.irf- of reiigiona inst/nic, 
tarn in Hrhr.iolH (77#e Tinm.'M Jam IIMHy 
.Inheriting Alrlenham Hoieie near Klairee 
in Inrill lo.uii IriM mirllier, be lamght the 
rectory n-,nd advowefui *4 Akienbani fri.mi 
l/u'il iiMidir'sham in 1877, and, in 1882 
tht»roiigbly re.Hb'*risl ant| rf'seaiisl the 
church a1. a cost of ,1 ija'HR, eliding i,n 11812 
an oak elehr Hcrooin lli* t*»oic nn acfive 
part in the alla.irs of thb* rliocimi* ul Ht, 
Albans {foundeil in^ 18778 snpiseihig the 
Hciu.uni* for a new Esf^e^ l,iiidio|ire’ and the 
fhahoi* of Ht, Albans "Eiinii (of which |*e 
wen a vieejircsident I for tie’ e^ton^^ioii of 
eburcli work in Eaet .L'Cidon. d'o tins 
rcMtorntJ^'»n of Hte Atds’y of Ailmna m 
well aw the wnp|«'it’f- i-4’ the new dira.’cwe he 
devoted Iwdb tune and money, A long 
and cimtiy enit with Hir l.vilinmid .ika’kett, 
f./*rd t*rimll}or|w’ jq, v, Hnppl. I.lj, de'priviwl 
.iiim of the honour of r*^f firing ihf» ,I#ady 
cliapel of t he cal bedrid, lud be oliinimsl 


John Manners, 
[q.'V,'' -Buppl. 
the Anglfean 


duke of liutliMid 


ris’iiofi’ at biw invii eont ilie altar «cfwn, and 
to legahwe the work w inch be had alrf*iifly 
carriisl out. He pnbliwhed in iHiai a fni| 
* Aetiimni of the High Ahar Hermi in 
ilifi ilatlewlral Church of Kt, AtbariwJ 
The rerislow repn^wcniing thC' llwnrnsHloii 
mm extH’idiwI in f Carrara marble by Aifreti 
flrlbert, li,A, 3*bo Utimi of hi« many 
lamcfaetioiw to Ht* Albans GatliH.lfa! mm 
ilm division ami riwioi!wtrn*‘Hf,»ii of tfet great 
organ, by wlhcli a eofn|,ileto vh^w of tbn 
bitdding from east Ut wn’wt waw ofitaimab 
Akienbam, altbormh wtainieli and oyL 


liml ndatlona with 
Idnn He cherkhecl 
c rvitiinM.*rei% |a4iti«, 


ile ii 


conncctad with 
.r#ct, one of tlm 


mlihiftiine to 


membofi of his fomliy ho 


mmlm of its oounoiL In oonjunotfon 
with his mother he raitond tho ohuroh 
and endowed the living of Clifton Hamp- 
den on his Oxfordshire ostate, and eon. 

Wdk^StTOt^*aS*^th 

member of tho house of laymen of the 

province of Canterbury, and truMuror of 




u ' Eniliiwiiit ^ 


Icmar 
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UniverH'iiy "Pr<iHH in 1S80 witli (Sir) Jiuncss 
Murray an ijcliior# Ald<5nliaui lialfKxl U> 
aeitlo "ilui fmai form of tho * How EngliHh 
Biotionitry/ aiui road and aunotiit^od 
avi'ry proof down to a low wookn l>oforo liin 
death#' Ho' wrote many of tho a-rtiohu on 
word« c?{>iUMK.!ti'‘d wi'th banking, cummey, 
and ootnmor<;o» <>tio of the hiBt iMung 
* |)inind.’ M>r tiio Early English Text 
Booitdy odiiixl in 1868 the * Eonianoo 
of the Clievidere AHHigne.’ For tho liox- 
hurglie (3iul>, h>f whiidi im wan a member, 
he prt^pared in 1873 thc^ ‘ llyHtone of tlie 
mortte noble kntgfit PlaHidJiH/ and in IBB4 
tins ‘ Life and Marfyrihnn of Bt# Katharine 
of Aloxandriii.* I hi mm a goral BpantHh 
H<!holai% aiui wrote a iHiokkt for private 
oireuiatlon (prlnt^al in 1874) on the game 
<d eartiH t^jdled tnnbre. Aldenham waa 
de<?ply ViU'Htxl in Hturgieal Htudi(i« and a 
ooik^etm' of okl BibloH# An entimsisuitio 
biidiojjinle, he dimerilMxl in IBBB tho chief 
rarities in liin library in * A Catalogue of 
Home Printtai Iteoka and Manusoripte at 
St» Du ns tail's, liegent'a Parkland Aldonimm 
Mouho, Herts#* Hk residenoe, Bt# Dumtan’i, 
Hegent's Park, he took on loMia from tho 
arown in 1856 j It mm formerly tanantad 
by tlio Marquis of Hertford, who bought 
and installivl tlusre this elock and automaton 
stnkm'H of Bt. i>nnHten’sChur(;h, Fleet Btreot, 
when the ehureh was ridnuit in IHjlO* 
Aldenham w^an apjioinPal a truHtiH? of 
the National Iku'trait Chdksry on 18 Nov# 
1890, was eleet4>d F#EdhH# on 28 Nov. 
1859, and F.B.A. on 4 June IBBfi, serving 
also on tho council of the former society. 
He WEB president of Cuy’s Hospital from 


Aldenlmni diixl at Aldt^nham on 13 Bejit 
1907 ; his youngest son, Henry Lloyt 
ClilibH, died on tiie following day, agrx 
forty -six s both were Ijuried at Aldan 


Albans division, Hertl’ordsliire (1 892*1904), 
hiw re-edited tho ‘Complete Peerage’ of 
his uiude, Ceorgo Edward Ookayne; and 
Kenneth Fraiuds is archdeacon of Bt. Albans 
and vksar of Aldeniiam. 

A miniature portrait (net# 20) by Sir 
William Eoss; B,A. ; a chalk drawing (with 
Ins eldest son) by E# 0* JMdis (1859) ; a 
halMength portrait by Watte (1878), and 
a fulldength l>y OuIcbb (1879), btdong to 
tho present Ijo« 1 Aldenham# The Hon# 
Vicar y Cibhs ijohboshcsh a iialf -length by 
T. (loi.tdi (1888) and a marble bas- 
ndief of the lu^itl after dtsa-th by J. Kerr 
Lfiwson# 'rim Hon# Herliert Gibbs poBsesses 
a second portrait by Watte (1896), 

[(h E, C. Coniplijte Peerage, ed, Vieary 
Gibbs; The 63ines, 14 Bept# 1907 ; Kcntte 
ami P(mt Olfitu? hoiidon direeteries, 180B™2(5 ; 
VVeleh, Mtsh Hist, of the Cityof Ijonden, 1896, 
|>p, 375 •6; 1 hi rke’s Peerage ; Herts Oliserver, 
21 Bept. 1907 ; Bt# Alljans Gasfictte, 18 Bept. 
1907 ; Ban laws’ Mag# (skt^teh with injrtrait), 
xlvui. 267*9 ; Men of Note in Ctnnmerco 
and Finance, lOOlPd, p# 20; WhitakoFs lied 
Book of Oommareo, 1910, p* 374 ; Proe, of 
Boo, of Antiquaries, xxii# 284r-r > ; lA H# 
MeCalmont, Farliamontary Poll Book, 1906, 
pt, 2, p. 159 ; Ohureh Timas, 20 Bept# 1907 
Guardian, 18 Bept* 1907 ; Morning Post, 14 
B<ipt. 1007 ; .Daily 3.'elegraph, 14 Bept, 1907 ; 
private infenuation, J 0. W# 

GIFFEN, Bin EGBERT (IBIJT-^IOIO), 
economist and statistician, bom at Btrath- 
aven, LanarkHhire, on 22 July 1837, was 
younger son of liobcrt Giflen, a small 
merohant and an elder of the presby-* 
terian church, by hia wife Janet Wiseman# 
Robert was eilucated at the village 
soiiool and was put in charge of the 
Bunday-sohool library with an alder brother, 
John, who, destined for the ministry, 
died prematurely of conHumption. The 













Bagcliot [q. v.], as assistant-cjtlitor 
(1868-76), writing the City article from 1870 
to 1876. Ho waH alno, from 1878 t<> 1876, 

City editor of the * Daily Nowh/ contributed 
to ^The Timetj’ and the SSpeetatmy and 
was one of tlio fouruhirH of ilio * 8ta(mi ’ in [ em 
I87B. CoHohon/in hin claHsit?al ‘ E^qjort on 


i f 


im on 'Tini lin|>«:>rt,anee of Uvm. 
BtatiHiical Ideim’' (iadh aflerunrdH fmlo 
liHluKl.). Weighty and HagmdoUH in delmfn, 
he wmi a piihir of the rohtieal Keom 


Ciub frtun 


to lOlth Thongh 
to avoid, |iolitii!al lairiiiaun 


Hhf|j he preHenied, on iite unnHual 

Ijocal Taxation’ ( 1871 ), aekrnnvhMigiHl in-" I Hpee taelo of a civil Hcrvaritf crifieiMing in 
debtednosa to Gillen for aasiHiam*e in tim j |nd»Iie t fie policy of ndniiilerH of lle^ cromn. 
collection of hiatorical nuiii*rial and in i ilia evaininnlifin cd flie bnani’e id I dad - 
tluMionipilation (d’ tla^ talilen in the ajc- i atoiadH home rule propo t/dn in |HP:| 
pendkeH. In 1876 (dllen wiw apiiointed i wan eoncidered a VmoKt |itnreii}il and 


appoiniea | waa conHiomeu a moKi, p 

the board of trmlo m chief of tht‘ i damaging indief iiM nt atid h d to the 
statiatkal deiiartment and controller of i ap|Mdiitinent of tlie royal l uiinnif- ion on 
corn retumn* In 1882 tlm commercial I tlni hnaneial rela,li*ac "4 bi'ianm Go-at 
department of the board of tra<le, the j IIH tain and Ireiand f iHitd il| brPor uinch 
main wairk of whidi l,iad wince IH 7 tl been j In.i wan a, \\itni,*ie 4 . .flr^ rr'gn.rd*'d io.‘lnnd 
entrusted to the foreign a flke, wiw reHit.n’ed ! mi y> vert a ved in emnpnretMn wifli Gioai 
and unitcii to the Btaikticai department Britidin Starling nn n libernb be l*ii>nniit 
under Giflen, wlm bcca.me an iwHint-ard- Hucetwdvely a bberid nnioimd. ui iHHih a 
secretary to the hoard, In 1882 a ilhrd j nnioiuHt Iref^ lrader, abid oning from MOji 
department, the iaboiir department, waa I port cd either of tlie go.^at larrin.^-'j, in 
mitlcd, and Giflen became eonir'oller of | and i'nmlly * on bnlaner * a, fm|»p»nirr o.f 


the commereiah hdanir, and HiatiHliea! ; the unioniHl party «nung in iim «bh|ilif^ of 
departments, lie retired from the board jibe Imdgf’t of I non io Iremdnng too 

heavily upon enpifid and dio’ei favali*m, 
a view whieb he reri »rd»-d in I be * Guarieriy 
lie.view ’ fill* ,jniy IHoil, l.oUen "W-mi inm.le 
HU hon»..»rar:v GG. lb *4 Gbeyow in IHKI* and 
waacreatetitM.h in iHtft aiiii in j 8115, 

of fieart tadnre ai loa i AngnMiuaon 
12 .April lldl'b nlole tai a \ i.fnt O'# Seoi.laraii 
ami m buibal at, Siralbavmn 

He married (1) in IHOI* Ifiida Ha (d, iHiitip 
daugbief of D, ^I^IeKwen id Sfiriingi (2) 
on 2o Kov, I High Margiirei Anma daughter 
of Gr'orge Wood of Alan'rfeen, tie had m:i 
eljildrein 

Giilen, a proliiie writer on e'ei:inondin 
linaneial, and ^f aten.iiarl anbje'e|.in i.Mtweweil 
.11 luiidfroua and pemn.ratmg mind, gnati 
Mpirea of inforiinUioii, an intimate, aio 
qmdnianee' -with laiatmwi matters and 
nHd.liia.ia, ami abrewd Judgment, liin in* 
atri.i.t:iiive tiamliing of ' atati,i<tnm and Ida 
kmm eye for idilalla erintribuii'^il .greatly 
to fiibn tho re|:intailMii ami ene.ot.irag« 
ihn Hiudy of aiatktiea In tbia eonniry, 
though hti d..id nut d,e'veli,ni ita ii,.a.dndr|ue 
by the .higher nmihon,.ialieal tr*n.fctnitmi.., 


m imi and removeti to (liumdonbnry, 
llaywanlH Ibcitln 11 in varied wrvit'ea 
proved <if great value to the board. Mr. 
JaHe|)h Ghamiierhun, wlam prtnddeni, in a 
mlmrte writtmi afttr the pitaMing of tlie 
Bankruptcy Act of 1882, df’Meribed Gdlen 
as * to a great extent the real author of the 
measure, to whose exhaustive metnofiitida 
on the iubiect 1 owe tlm Inmi part of itiy 
own knowledge,* He servetl on various 
departmental committees, was a member 
of the royal eommi.iHions on the depresHion 
of agriouIUiro in Great Britain (IHh:i 7), 
and on tim port of Iwoiidon (llldd 2), 
and gave important statistical and eeono« 
mk evidence beft,.ire luimm'ouH royal 
commisHions, notably lihe ileiirmnation of 
(i876h the Dmtion Htoek Exchange 
h gold ami silver (1886 8), and 



civil Mcrvlee, 
% to coniimie tf» 
publkh Ms views upon mattors of econoinie 

he tMliUsI the 


iiWoroife,^ From 1 

(of which ho was 
wrote numeroui articles 
contribution of City 




Bi>cleiy ’ 
, lS8r4), ami 
id a rt^gtdar 
till iik death 
organ of 



iimpieiim 


Inf ruction 
lev 


mire 




the, maxim 
lie * inilienee 
.ociid evils, 



of ihm bankorn, or Ilo j aU?<! liA. lait-h aa «<»iiior aliinnia arid tiftoanih 

waa iiifitVi'nirof * froodiankitig/ uador wliitih ; wraagk'r in ^■lH,u^latlnanat^ntl tripoH* In tiw 
ipt cliaquo niiglii Im drawn n|:»>n any |X!r«on j Hanio ymr hn w^on thn nliaiirnllor^B nndak 
' ' * 1 and wiw a fallow of Ida froin 4 April 


ff nr 


whotlu^r a 

tho rmliiayrni of iho ro|iraaantalion of } i84!J liil 2f) Marali IH44. Ho jatHXMaiml 

in iHdL' in 1S43 


in tlio iiiiia^riji! parliainonii and iho | M*/\. In 
boring of a tnnnol andoftiio Iriali Hoawitli j ho roturnml ki Hltrowahary a« w 

a vkav ki oliMor nnlon* ^ 

llin prinoipftl |aihliaho^i w; 
m^iarakr 

moni-H.* in I’riU'roft'a 


j iniinti^r* ami in IMH ho wm apiaiinird IiomI- 
amrrt j ina^tor of King IMwartra' Bohmih Bir- 
lidolH, ^ ndnghani, Ho provi^l a worthy Hiioommir 
aa fnvoi^l,* t of Jaini‘a Prinoo l/fo [rp v.|^ and rofiignoi'l 
, dVaolH In IHd2 owing to ilidiojrlth, Chffoith w1n> 
iKltia* 1H73}, writton Inul Ijorat ordHim*il in 'IH4*H wan la'inorary 


orioiyi 


* *» 

at iiio 
of iho 
■with nndoriala* Thin 



,'aUon of J 
Kuo 


ih'iatiU'il tkm.troft ;■ oanon t>f Wort*«*Hlor { !H?:i*l -‘-77). In 

|irovidod him ; Iw b(M:'iuno rhaplain to FraiaaH douno 
I to dii4|H4 ; {i|, v.J, bir^liop of Pidorliorouglo who fao* 

"JiVU, 


i^orno of thi^ liidiHarlminato mintmat uf ■ »ii.^nkMl him to tJio rootia'v of 


“• '■ ■ ’ — ^ . y, 

'Haan railwiiya by Iho llrlttHh imblio, j HoribamfrbmHldro. lio HtdjHorim'niiy lu^Id 

A Frnmdi iranHlaiion by K, do U^vokivo | iBo f-wiHt of mainirdng idianlain to two 
waa imldlabixl at y^go* lH7Ii 2, * l1m , mmamwfii biHh(»pH of y>niloin daakwm 
Prod'Uotion ami Movomimt of tlold aima.^ I and 'rompkr* In iH7r» ho inMa.?|;ifod tho 
lB48d IMllk II, *h5f4sok F^ohango HminritioH; ! lamofioo of Mmdi Hmlbann liortfoidHldro, 
an .KH«ay on ibo C-hmorid Ckn.trMo of Fimitua* j ami in 11477 w^an niiulo an hirnorary ranon of 
tiona in ilndr Prioond IH77» 4, FEsaava in I Bt. AllianH, (In IggShinvimiiorn^iiiakHl iotlm 


* 


Financo* (mmtribuiionH kt |iorimliaal»j» Int 
Kurii^, 2 iniitiona, ; fdh miit, IBIMI j 2nd 
HorioH, IBHd; lirdixiit. IB0O, 5. Tim * 
on Irtdand ; rrsprint of * KaonomkPi 
IH» t l.’a] krttora to tho * BtatiHt ’ on tho 
IriHii land and homo rido <|noMtiona, and of 
odiioriai aommonlH thortMm, iHHfb d. *11so 
tirowtii of Kapitald IHHfb 7. * 11m Caao 


imikmd of lalingkm in Hb Panra (laihodml 
and ihn following ymrr ho autiaoixhxl 
Him C^lvorioy Claughton [q, v,J m anili- 
dimmm of y mdon and oanon of Ht* PaurH* 


Though (dfliml was sohiat |ir«mohor at 
Oindirklgo {lBd4, IBdfl) awl at Oxford 
{IH7fb IHlHbd) Im WiiH not an olhHitivo 
|)ri*aaiii^f. Ho w’an known an a Hoholar 


agairiHt BirnotalliHind lHil2; 2tid <xlit, lHd2, I ilmn iw an ootdoHimdk. On 24 April IBHil 
B, * Koonmnio KnqidrioH ami SiudioH * j OilTonl l■<*HigmHl Iuh archik’imonry, and 


jyf r ...... 

ingbm Hoiihp* 0,xfon.L w1to.m 


(aonirihntion.H tf> iH’rioiHoalM), 2 voIh. I.PtH., rotir<x-| to -#M *i**j^i^r** « # v/ vt^ 

Uillon nonlrifmtod MSrowtii and DiHirdm* 1 ho aoniimiwl hk Hiudkw to tim laai In 

HJd3 ho wan ok^ot4Hl an honorary follow of 
’a Oolkgoi Omnbrkko* Ho ditKlin 


T- I 


ili 


I to vol* ili of 

H * iioign of Qmmn Vioiorla * 
tBB7)» am.i iwli,b>tl a <.th.a{.itor i4,i,l,.4ird .l^'afror’a 
^ Tim Btato In .im .It'olation k» TrmltF (111(12), 
Ho loft ooinploUxI in niaimf«..iript a * Hand- 
book of HtatiHt.kHd not yot 


(P(?mmtal knowladgit ; information from 
Hiilmi ; BtatiMtioa.| Btm, doyrnab May 
(with, oxwdfont ' ongravori 'portrait} ; 
Baormnd'O doiirnal, ibmo lIKHtJ H, H, ’ 

20- 


FFOEi), KHWIN II AMltif 
), arqhtioimon of Iwowlon ami tlmologian, 
born at Bristol on IB Doa, IB2d, wim 

Eiolmrd Inland (IlfTord 


y>ndoii on B May 11105* 

(lilforti marriod (l| in 
<laugldor of Jolin Yolfand 
(2) in IB73, Margaret Symons^ daughtar of 
iA’anoii Jonno# bklwp of J.*iAksroorough 
and H.kttir of Fraimb Honry dmim% baron Bt* 
ilolior [ip V, Bnppi. IIJ, llo luul iaHim ono 
daughter, 

Hdfortrs oontribntions to bibiitial and 
|)atrktia hmrmng» winait wore iiiarkad by 
iiiMiglit am! aooiiraoy* Inolndwt: L * " 



^ .***>.., T ».,»*>rT**.*.* **1,^*^ 

at Slkabotldi CJrammar Hohool, 
Plymouth I ho 
Bcslmol in 
Kannody [q, t*], 

to 'Gwnbriaga, winning soholarehip at 

^ a dktinguliliad 


ha won tho Pitt 



/V 


univarsity career 
Univcreity scholarship* In 


gradu- 


of the Past * _ 

ImdurtM dolivoml at linooln’s Inn 1B70-4 
2* * The Kpktio to the liomam * flSSl) in 

p* S* * Ikruoh 

7 


same saritii# 
/ 1 oo«: 




Timcn* 6 May ; (''iiiardiaru 10 May 
IIK)5j Clum:!hTimi.^a, l2M,ay HM>5; Siiri)WHb«ry 
Hcho(>l Ei^g'iJi'kr lOOII s llrt.k*.*rj 

Hiakiry 8fc. ('kmOriilgiN IHOO, 

i. 310 j Thfi Kh,k1«*, ' ■ ■ 


In Ihc! 'whii'li irOiii 

nlfnrt?^^ anil 


LiU?ral«r/.eit 4 ii..!tg, 24 Oot, EM)IL] In 8 . U'* 
OKI LIII'OOII (kitrmmH. f'Si'*-' KnvfCLif.o, 


nA%l l?SJ;) 

--- ■ - - . . ■ , ;■-'*% anil 

iMfjiii i*3icain|:i|fi whtn'nvi’f agriinlltiinil i 

Iti'lt i . . * . « i < « 1. 'if' .i 'ft « 


innnla a 


for ri'fr'n’ni 



Ir* ^ i,L A* ¥nrj 4 :'ar»H in 
kuH, AW, liM'il, Kii, 




I Oiliii’ri k>*'ik afi acfivn |iari in tiro imn 
i i'i 44 linyM mI varinn-H Irmnn^l I In 

44.1, a li’W 


Olaea Amah'i'Ahia, 

Oi:r,A 4 EE 1 ^ 8 rii J()SI 4 Ikf K ; jniniElJin Vhvmkki SriHniy i,n 

IIHII), ftg,ni;«IinrHl alH*rni«l, i,}nrn iii llnl! nn ^ nflnr if^ fi'^nniiinn, ann^ i.t«'ann’ ila 

1 Atig, IHI 7 , W'lw nnn of fnnr annnnf ^ iln mm wirniltnil inai 

OilWrt [ijt >%],» a cmigrogaiinnai ,in.iiii«lnr, ^ Hnya! HMikOy in .iHfEf, anti naMriviHl 

in Tayinr [niai CliiJmiiT, j Knvna ik royal nnilal in .iHfll. iln 
!y in i 4 <ai 4 '»ii m iHgO an lanatriiry iinnnla’r 

I wiiiim Oilbnri a|Kinl liia ^ nf Ibn lloyal Agrimilfnrai Ni'aniiy^ in iljit 
wiw al a aiflinoK **b>nrnar i 4 wliiiOi iniiiiy i 4 ilm rranlk 

at " MariHfWii anil i,ii IBtIH nntnriMi ihi¥ iif fla» llufhjynHk^i. |inlo. 

;nw» aiKanalining in aniV’* ■' InOatL in iHHi mn* a|t|,aitnt 4 '<l Eiln 
kmUmnar Thnniaa i; lbor|aan |:trttlr?«fst:ir *4 rnral onontany ai llin 


liy hm wiCis Ann Ta 


k> 


ni 


'Onivnini 
lyiinal nhinnmtry 


1 - 1 ). 


miann 


[<|. ■y,J. A gninahot mWdfiil ' Ibnvamly nf l.klorii* 

* * '■ « . * «' jt " i‘ .... t ' . } . . 


la.'ltl lli*^ |ifn. 

iiTin 


in 1832, whidi tmimHl Uin .Iona III wmM\vo» I ktr aia yrar«, i||t 

itni:ayri.d .Ilia gnm^ral hnaltb for aonin i nlb.m-*'«| by thii aialnl4% In Ikflll Im want 
ii#4 finvi. ni. ynivrrait-.y Ck4lagi'* ■ In tlia C,!l?a'ag»i rtlnlntiiin, ant,l ib4ivf*fml in 

> ^ fc' It- : i t . j kr . J IL,’ Jf . .w . 4 jM i 


lAiriflon, in tiin bilH.tmb)ry nf’ ■ Ibo Unit<^4^ Aiafw w’von bai4irr’a nii tba 

ArillKniy 'iVabi llioiimon |q, v,), wlato ;Wt«4iianis«Ii'il y^fairinioiai^. In IHIH l^i^viai 
bn baii iw a fdltnv^Hl.utbaii Jt4m lli’nni’t. nnd ba wrri» imwnlial by lim Iklnw nf 
Eivvna (( , V, Sitffjd. 1 1, willi wbmn lio waa VVnlna at ||arii«nongb will* ilttf 

aftnrwarila fbi.Hi'ly miutmiU^L In IHIO bn Ailait gi»l4 inriini m| ihii iittyal Knt biiy yf 
wont in Oinawn, wln^rn bn mi4. I^ytat Art#, 4|y rtn iyiHi Itunuriiry ib^urir^n Inini 
Playlalr [q. v« Hn|>|)l, I j ami Atigwaiim I bn nnivamtiiw nl iOaagow |bl#*|4, IHHII}, 
ViMslaknr [tu v,], wnrtol In tbn lalinmUiry i4 i OKfunl (M^A, IHH4|* Ikbiilnirgb 
tLAA,. 41.^ tinninr nf | 18^1), ami Ikinbriilgo iHOi}, 


y«^big, ana UHik tba 


— -w- - ,r„ ^ .. - ^ ^ • - • r, ^ , 

pbikmonby, ()n bii r^Uim ten Oli^iann bn j On ilm mnn|ib4it»n *4 Oily ymm nC 


noted m 1 


Thomwm at Onivn 


1 ai aimatant l<» Anibony j 


iaiamm *4 and Oiil»irt, a 


- ' — - - - • |n ,1 ^ ^ 

Ilfgn, ami ibyit Mrirnitn nnniinrial i4 tin’ yyiiit %% 


dovotol anmn ilnin at .Mtinolinutyr in \ nabal at Ut 4 b<inmii^l tm 20 4 nm' 

nf oiUiou |>rintlng ami ; ami Oilb^rt a-tw wiib an m 

j ami a | 4 w?*i of | 4 ak, On ii 
I Iw Jiiimtil iw tebnioal mf- ' bn rwayiti f Im lyinonr i 4 

ik M A .t «4i » .It 


dyeing 
On I June 
vmer 




, wbn bail abnrtiv - iii« aetiviiy t4 nilml ami li*,»»ly inaif Inmai 

» .< U ,. ^ i l|! ,„ u .Aa * ,4.4 4t ^ M. '.i. 


ox|a^ninant 


limt arganiHHl agrkmli nral 



in tbn itwi, but iJni tinaili *4 


m 


at iiariMaabai lai ■24 


|. 4 tm* !■«! bint, He ili« 
IIMII, In bwOgbty 


fifili y w, and wm hmkil in tbe e 
tlien;! iAhmi li.i ilit? grav'n tif 

Oillmrt 


BiiniJj 





I 4 nt and waa 




Gilbert V«7 GilinTt 

aTLBKIlT. Sir WIU-IAM .SCHWKXCK 1 linr). With h« 

falhi’G' 'Ur, llioinnn Morrk, m \ (JttmhM* IHIW). w*tn iiiuilliir 

mm in a fatuity «f ■ h« ttltfaittwl It, u Statute™ 

fourchiWwtt «£ WililtHn (SiliKTl flWM* 18W) ^ tJharlM .fatiOT Watk.n « 

{q. V. Suppl. 1| l.y Itw wi{« Attiw Morri*. : fn- ''■J* 1 *'*'*^/’’ ‘ u 

HtH KW'oiiil «!trmt iiui ttiuiiu wiw tiin iumiuiH! ' lioinw frirciHl, ttwl wtlli tlt« ttiittl l» «. 

of hmKtKlriw.fluT. A« tm infwif iw tmvpHwt < ho funiWtuti a *wt « «>«««« ♦« 

In (hSttiany .«><i If.^ly with Uk ittuitnja. * own in Ulninonta iin. t tir nd 
Whwi two yonw okf ho ww atolon liv . aitfHntf to havo itwl any pro «*«( iiai 

briBniitlH at Naitlfa ami ranmiiniHl (or 5ff«. i-hamln'ra or imIiImw tit tlio 

InfitHtr <lay« wl!.m vimtioR Kaptoa Ittt mn,^. , 11- Joim-.l Ih- norlli-ni * 


ni«s(l in tho Via I’oHtiirfp" B"' ''f *•"’ i '"“i *"f %\T llLmM 

wimtrr-wm. Ilk 1^-1 nmw m a olnkl wna • tolk-r Iq. v.j ^ 

,S.»nvi« Ho k ^ to havo la*..n aMikt itml-.v, th- Mmt-I.. «tor ami ..v-rjmol 
cltiltl of Rr-at la>a«ty. Mill Sir l>avi.l Wilkin aiwiroH, th.t i4ViT!«toi t.-«NionM aw * 

(q. v. l wa« HO attrwftoii l.y i.in faw that ho ; (Jonrf Jmt only I'armH ,d. 

l-avn to painthia pbturo. At tiu, aRo i Hurm« ih- 1'" 

of Ki«v«i hn wont to Hohonl at UonloRiw. ; ft d-o-nt inwtin- hj ,L 

bVom t- i ti.lhirlwn ho waa at IhoWtaitofn irnmnit litoral nro. H- ap|H-and for tin 

(jratninar Sohw.l, llrontptoti, and front , Unit tiino in print j*" 

tiiirlwro to aixtotm at the (Iwat BatujR ; ft traiwlatom of "1 

School, whtw ho row to ho h««l boy. Ho Atila-rk ‘ Manwi Hwowtt f.tr tin playwil 

mHint much time in drawing, wtd wrote j ^ Aitel **"“*’*' 

painting ilk own noonory^ md Mltog himiielf. j [tj. v. t. »>»<»»« *“* 

In Got. 1856 ho ontoretl t ho dopartmeiit j tal.yhmK . hwl nw o 
of Ron-fftl liloratnro and Ktinneo at King h j thiw with iit' aitnR in ! 

(Jtdl, dtdrmlttr* In IHfll C*ilht‘rl tJ^nnnunuH^l lintii nnWitir 

and Waitor It-Hcnt !i|. v. Sn|.pl. 11] worn j titiarl-m of ii, f. 

fdlow Hniim at bin iHtrla^wi bin- j iJiigti ilmwini^ <m wnml, a 

mrv wtirti vfiFHaa aoniritattwi io lb«i|umii?f ibn f.-^iiturHbip «n ' t 

mlkw inagi^ritb llf^ rmniunwl a witidmii j Bymri {tu v,\, A day m 

durirm int4nniing Ut gu ta iMmh rtaaimitiiY i4Hii:atinbi*t4mm ^ 

but In 1SA5* wbnn b© wiia niimUHtn ynamoltl, and a half-fiagn ,** 

tha (Irimnan war wm at ita Imigist, and j (77*mtr^i IHBJI, p. tltti 

commbiHbnm in iba Ibiyal Arillbry tif Itvmn’a 

thr()wn n|M^n bi nxiunbmtiint. aditorahip ■'! ^<^3^ tbi' ynungw ' [*1 ' v4 

aiiny nxlmirmdiin arnir^^^^ (fmm 1HII5), 

1856 (‘ An AntohioRraphy ’ in m Thmtm , Ttoro » no ovidomH. tl ml 1 e at ww 

% April 18i:i, p* 2.17)* But tbii war aamo dmwing 1-*^ a^f^y wbiHil, Imi 

to w abrupt vm\, and mi mom offlaori I uatrator of tamiit, ^ imw 

lialng rifpiirwl, tbo oximidnaiion waa IndofI- . dtoiratJonit for 

nl.toly piitiMuimL .Cbltert ihori grad«ati?<l Magbi Mirmfi and *u t 

B.A. at the l.omlcm Unlvoraity in 1857, Miother of hk^ ofhla 

BffldobUlnedft omnmiHHion in the militia in Georgon Middy. Mk illuHtratlons o!^» 

the Srd battalion ttordon highlfttidera. own ‘ Bab Balliuta have muon 

In 1867 he was n *ueo(*afnl competitor and nuamt humonr. i n to/ ^ niv>f.iB fJ v 
in an^examitiadan for a clorkiihip in the oadllly tonu^ oth« 

office, in ^£h[ * Ul organiaixi and ill- Rrtto^’ One o! the ‘ other ftcilit* wae Jfohn 
govom^o^mlto^telk'^c^^^ ^ g idnwn 


t ' 


it was 




tiKSgmwiKl tlmt ii wan {fir IHliB, atifi i?i it LjHvmirf' 

Ilia re^uleiii' tewte (I'ly/// fmif.t |<i. v* Hj.qvpI. .11 j aial IjMurl l,irini|i:li !■*!« v. 
i8S4). with * l'*um*li SapiiL II | playfni If. mn fi»r fisghf..H, 

tharaiiiaai ceaami * Tiin Haiy»}^ a|'i» A thi.r<l rai flif* Mitihfayi/yi (''ijrh* 

pcami, witlifjvit illiiwt.ratidMH^ iu * om la-ifithHl * 'FIm' .Mrrry nr flm Tifwv 

Miutih iBfIih (liil»nri’'a nlln‘r wnrk in t.hjmy ainl lla,’ Pn|iH^V Wf^pnyF' w-iw 
VFiUi^^iiiay hn trantHl hy magfi,* figiirn rlraw* ni fhV Hfiyal HjfalV*’ »ai 21 Ma.rrh .IHI'IH by 
IrigH HigiKai ‘ .Bala* A m-rioH ui drafn/iii<^ !"*<»! fy tthvnr; fin 21 l.irin IHIIH Ihn 

noti(a»8 ntanmendiig In iHtIfl aial ‘ M<ni iirw (hn«ny Up'afrn whm by *fniin 

wci Mnc'B by Ihn' Cbinii* ,J’1iy,Mingnfni}i..Ht. ' f bp v* bn|i|*l. ll) w»tli*a lanv 

(2 Fnh. |.(i IH May /trn tinm illn.4lra.t^’fl-, n|«Tatif’ fxf ravnna.nm I'ly (nthfi'i rallHi 
Thn firnf, iihiHiratnd ImJlinl waa Mhamml ‘ ilnlirii- thr- in ahirh Xi.BaHnniTn 

*lnlin * (I finjin ..Friini fitia 1 1 1 hrabn'ij.'; jiarf., 

liuiy lMa,mmiya ii'giilar ffuitiirn nf llin ynHt% af f In* n|ir'nM.jg »4 ihr f.Baiini.? 

But lint until 23 Jiyi. I Hill I* in rointnafinn ( al n “r \v jyi B 3** ’Flaanra.* **ii 111 *Iunn 

with *_33iiy3’wtiA)grnaF waa fiai lifln * l.*iin IHhll, tht.-’' |■^^'rlt■n''n'l^^.nr^t'* r»"»iii‘|ialr»i wilti a 
B.ab .Balladn * nm.*d, Tla.^y warn firat nf*r itnnar.al r^f ra.vnga.n:/.a by Ibibnrf., '* 
lautnd in voininn fnrrn in' tiw wnnn ymr, Bmffy |.ir!n»h'.«i!n nr ibf< M^*'*lbnr, ibi’ Maitb 
IAirtlu.n’ * Bab BallafinF (•ontinnnti tf> iip|w'.ar mid ihf’' |t<nyb, a., fravnysfin nf 

in VFuiiF at varying inftn’vafH ntdil lh||, .Ninmni,* fnli«nri wan nnif'li aifaidind ii,» 
A onllouind vnltniin at ' Mfan Bal.» f-kljarla* fw'innal tn}*-.r*. Bff.n'rm iMbn and Ih 72 
fnllnwad in IHT3* 33if! liab Iljdlaila t^Hiab- lij'' al mi urnf*’ inany ririnnnfia 
hHlind (iilte't'a ra|.adaf inn aa a whiitnaral y.Hnidly wdti nnnnn. fnr flin (nannin 
hiiniiirmt in V4W. ^ ^ * nnbntanniiniit ’ ai f bn lisrlh^ry fd ' lllrnn 

At ihn narnn than thlfa-rt, rt.ad.ribula-d frafinn, 1 1 lir-ginn,. Sfrrnf, lln« miMinai 
artiuluH^ nr KfnrirH in fhn nniga‘/ba’a thn , r»dlab«a'alnr aim Fri-diaa-b Hay bb V, 

* UirnIuir (18(13 'db H#<indnn Snaa’ly./ j Knppl. i|. Ua 22 Knv. iHbb liiny ' tan* 
FrniahyVH MaLia‘/,in«*b and * Traanh? Bar ' : I dta-rd inL^ubi’r VAnrw Am*: 


'* Tinaky;'H MagnyJn**/ and * dViaph^ Bar ’ ; [ dta-nd tnyribiT VAyt'^ Agn,* wljidh waa 
hn fnrniala^d fhn l^tndttn {naanMjKaahaa't^ alliiavarda raiMindn*! rafn fhn niaaa 
to tha VInvalkin ItnaHn/ atab famtnninu 'ltnt|»bgnri’A tin Mfi dan. 1H|I ' A Sniaai* 
dramaik aritio in VkntnllyV ’ IthialraB^I iinn Nnvrl ' ; atal nn 28 fUd. |Hi 2 ' Ilaiiny 

MnnaB In tbn aliigis In Arnadiad Arlbtif ininb I niiiny f irain, and 
«pito of ihmi aoUvBk^ fnnnil ilinn | Fanny flnlbind wi n* fbt^ t lmd in^rlttrniw, 

to onntitiua hk mlUlary dtitlaa, and lamann^ I I t waw nndt r fbt^ inasnifri* i»f fnii (h^riinin 
captoin rd hk militia mglmmit in j H»hA^ that (.blbrnd and (Strj Arthur 

Mo rntirf^i w,dhthn fank nf inajnr nr 1883.^ i bnllivaa bp v. »s.a|i|»t, I| brat rnadn laioit 
At tmi mul til IHfkl (Biltnrt rtmiiminat^l | idlmi'k a4"«|uaaitanni\ Kidbva.n auM .Hint 
work .fu* a play wriglit* IM'rhnniaa Wrllii.nn I ttf fhn tHt}n|»tw*ra nl nnran Inf I'iiyntan iCnfil 
i^..d)ortH<m jip vd* ibn dranialkti lin mwi I nlaya, and ai fh»^ fbdh.'rv wf |.tbii*i.raltnn 
tho ndmdiasbnn. Mim llnrl.a^rt. j fn Ih7I l..;iay inirndat^d biilbviiu in rbliii^rt 

tho IimM.5 n| hi, d.iininMa .Ilaadrn, wanlf^.l | {|.awni»:?»4’ii.ia ,/,*7r nf .Ard/unin it. 81, and 
a Ohriutmaa. piiiun in a fnrUright^ and , K. A, .Hanw^yA r/iibrif, n. 3.fii fhn-v 
Kolrortoon roonm.fnfaa.icd Cblbari bn* flat ■' m-am worn at cvi.trk t»iani.br'r n«i a. bnr- 


work* 


tn a 


in ftat -daya, I lnai|n»»i * 3*li».'«|aa, nr tlm Ib.ala f lftacn 
at j Olti; wbinh \sm |irndant^I at ibn |..hi.iin.y 
I waa a Imr* iTImiifrn nii 211 i>ias IHII iJniiN iinn. 


on * L*Eiiilr d’Amnro,* oalltd j i48nan«,^iib'i 


» ■ ’M.. 


ly l.*Vi.rnatr./r«, 
A at.... 


inadn a | nrigagNi 1* 


wai 


i I 


'k Hi 


.fnit |nib.matd, 


nn fiirlbnr drainalai 


tfl'J 

a i'Unt, draiini. 




I lilj 







nil 


jMbuig 

‘ro, Of Tmo to 


kTi 


Dorp/ 


wiia 





a thn 


.iiM0'a8tf.nm }*]■-■ j ifow can 
to writn a blank Vor^n 



iliart 


I 


ii'cf 


clll Ift W1MI |srf nn ; ’ 3 W<'«'I Im- :^ rf;fs ’ -n'm !>?'" '■ 

Ill KtiV, hI 111*’*' 'SIlSiliT ■ t|yrr-.r*| fi! |||f'»J'*|iiirr; ‘r«f II h V I I 

tli0 tiib pf * TiiP Psili'M’p *4 IV'pMi/ iiti*l»'.r .!l|rp. i'liirirr*4*’ ■es' I'ri^i's.ffti/'SMrir-rii ; ' "frmi 

f■M,fft, |V’'il*lill|, . I.li».bi» * nf. f liP *fi%ll|r« *vn %% 1 


W* 1L Ki^pdul In, tijp pmi, .li'r.^w 


till 17 I l|i» 


* Pvilf.iP'tli*"»n ri.wl Ipi.lntr#/ ' fliiirl Tlit’iiltV' iiprlrf |H$f| 


.fiillinf afillifnfil rirM«#iPiil . r|.irfTti«ii,^^^ ’ :»'»f 

It prPVH'l I'l fsfnnnrk'iit4i*' wp'.w^i, *t*lm nh^y ■ n%%i nf- lln^ «h* il f’-Nr^,|fi |«#il«-rMi 

wi.y« ircwivi’^i 111 ' tlip l#yftniin wiili Mfiry *1 I HIT m 

Anikwnii, in iHH-i iiipl ii»ii'*r in I'HHH, pi Ih^ ' ffnir-pr-t.^irinm* in on iliii |r‘|rr-.:r*#|„ 

fMvnin illpfitfn* 'ttlt.h 4ii|yi K»nl»pn in n-.w |»r«-«lnr'#--*| .mi ^4 |.ii»ll ni IlsP 

tlm fPifi* (♦illw’ft ifi Ip Init"*’ i:ni*«|i'' I *lvip|'iii»’', In |hh,.| wrvi!r» «ii mm 


I rln«#ipiil r*»iiiriiiw, wm |it'«:i 
jp Ifityiinirkri rin |i iHl | 


*•«:’! i«ii, 




It iirnVH'l n fi!nnnrk'iit4i*' #ni*:w*«, Thp 

wi.y« inwivi’^i ni' tlip l#yftniin wiili Htm 
Anikwiiii in iHH-i iinil ii»ii'*r in I'iiHH, ii 


TekiiMphf *ltl Ifriy liifl|. * 41in Wir'k«’«l ■ Mnry «n f,M i^^'ifv.tni ot! I 


lint fd tliij* nlii'V Iniir* 


n.''» 


* i s i *'■:» I '% ■■ i'j ,| s « I ’I * ,r a If* "■ * I v . ' 




l#in« iH'nl nnti is-’HiS* mol . Mp-ann lnl»'' I .ari|^r8i«| i.| is,r*«,r‘«'' 

#pi iln frin’fnnnpf^.. ■ Ifiiiiniili in ariMilvri ilfasuatp' l»*V'|i| 


niiyintiinn tlilln’Ti \%TnU^ w» : tIp'’ iiit^ninniililrs «,4 n* 

tnndiHl Ilf nnin«^lii*fi inf Mn«* lr»' ninl Mnlln'nn r‘«"4l,alw,»fi».ln#| miil* 

Litlnidp nninn^nniinii i.d llin mm- C.'^niri . ' l»y Jt.ir%%' nlu«4i |iir‘**4ir»-»w| ^i, ni»r= 
4'hnniirn in Hlninm Ijnmlon., TiiP^ iii..}y;iilfy ’'llir.iiifo |.ij li^(i|,#,ino lyvUfo 

pljtvl'inilHn ivnn ri|p.iii^l liy i^iilnn ; nii -itif ,li|.m-irnh Ih 77», A «4 ^n op^ifr-U.^ 

t*ii}.H’ft*« * lliimi-iiirn Thiiinii'* nn 2A *im%» . iini-ln#' lhi» iil|p Ivinl in ^ Ktm ** 


1 «r, ,ns»',r 


'* nn 2A *im%» ■<■ 


In/M tww 
tnnnmiy ‘('Jf! 


IH71) 


Mim. .yUiin'^ i nil II A 
'm^ * (Ii A|*HI t n iinw pIi 


Ill|p liii«| iHi|i|i!i«-'#|n''«| in Ktin ** 

if iHim, *i*lm %sr'i!!t'ti« n'«»k 


Mx|itHii«itlnnii* VM Miiyl* »ii 


WPfti mi'ti1|»ln 

mkiiUiiinri ut I lkik«nii»'‘ii nnvni i * On Utiiiit.| * j iliw Ulilmri'iililirniiit bnirnyml ilm 

{2k (kii.U initl * Tim Wi'ililini^ Ifnmh ‘ i w}iini4n*il Juinmnr i4 kUmi'iy ’ lUli 

tim |iHnni|ntiyni nf I', f^itnnt *rnniiini’| (15 mu «i* !l ikn fftt iliiy nt In® i urlirt 

Knv. Ik7.5), (.tnniif ( nHM-ii*p plnyp ^V'Httnn f‘':iittn'vn^nin'i'..ntrs nin| }niti*:»i?4|!iir'’#. 
fnr Jim llnnrt dliinii rn, * dlin- lin|.t|.»y ' iiiivly Vntip jij, %•, ||| ikn 

wiiiph MiiW .Irfiltnn |'»rndnnr«| r»n I7 lilp-nli ^ of iljn Itovnliv, In of iW 

Iklik niinpi^il niimit inUilu’! i-fjitnfinnnni.. .it ■ Is.irnir-al ;^,; i'V,fi*it<«,|y 

wini iyl.n-jfli"Mi|nn vnmjnjHd ( kllk.Tr^ HVir'k^^l ... i-limni i.Viniiniiiiy, umi llillwttfi ^inl 

WnrkI,#* *,inwiim^.| by inni.p*lf, iinl nniinly .:; Knlljviyi #i *i*jniini,!«^i«in In isriim ^ lAt^r 
wortai nnt' liy Uilk.»rt Ariimr 4 Hn^knU- | ti-nrk Tbp n^«ili , *Tim 

[(h ir* Hn|>|ii» ,i,| Oiiliimi mnnivwl |i»r j Hf..sr<5«fi^r/ wliirli llr^i .nliiywl ii i)i«i 

t t Ik, ..'i . .,4 . . .. . .. 4 . . 4 ' # iU .ii > ® A * 1. 4' a. -k '' .>. --i .« fc ; A. Aa. ± ^ ^ .-A . ikkA ,A... 


.M flftfl 


iiharii nf ilm iibri4-tn ( 115 H, h 

VM Ftii*n» ^ J^erihnpf*M Afunihi^* '‘livli 
,}ti#i n,..nniPi:||!l nni »t»tKiaf n 


b|>'' I t IkM 


tnn yn,i, Wfmit.i llm tiiw w-iw 
F* Li ^^nndtnn {um, liiUmrl-} 
*Tim Huntw Irf^nil* wiw 


Hkn 




ivnrn 


Willi PIP mm f 
i, Wdipr 
lilgliliiii mmt'ii 
;ln nti Uf fnr 7^ 


by * ||. 11,1*1, I'b-siplnmi nr 


14111* ni nni^ 

nil in ; ilniniii^rii l.p»rt|p 
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inn ni 4 
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I 10 


(iilhcrt 


was bK)uglife out at tlio Fifth Atmnm 
l^hoatro m% New Year's Fv«\ 31 ik'i\ iBTth 
The party reiunwHl to Eaglaiai in titan 
to protliiaa * TIh:^ Ihraies of Pfaimnao ' 
at tlia Opera ('Jorntritio on 3 A|)ril iHSi). 
This ran ft^r a yi?ar, VPat.tontH?, or 
Btinlltorne'B Brislo ^ csarnn out at tho Opu’a 
Coiiiu|uo e:)n 23 April IHHI, anti af^ I ho 
height of ha triinujnu tui lil Oof-. IHHi, it 
wm traiisfem'd lo tht^ * Bavoy *■■■■■ flu * now 
ojKsra house hulll, hy Oarin for tftn 

Oiibort aiui iSuliivafi ofaanM, * Patieriro ' 
wiw a Hutirti on tins tuirnnit * tenihetit* nnivte 
inont ' atul onjoyt*tl gfi*ai |■K^pui^lriiy^ 

Tho suaatMiliiig * Havtty t^ianvia * wrro 

* lolantius tir tho Pot^r aial iho Pori ' 

(25 Hiw. 1:BH2) t * Frtfua:‘f« Itla., tir Oaialn 

Adamant'i^ on (liliHUi.'s eontofly 

'*Thi^ Frinress ' (B Jim, IHHI); anti 'The 
Mikath). or tho IVnvri td d’hipu ' (il Muroh 
IHHfy), Tim last laooi,^ ran fi»r yours, 
wtni playot.l twiw 5(MH) tiinv‘H in Aii.a*rioit, 
and mumi favour on tlu! C'^uiinoiit. It 
wjia^ilit? niost tHtpuIur td nil niil«Tt anti 
Kuliivan'a print wtu’ks. It is Wii<( ihllaui..* 
Hullivan, and ('urlo omdi nnwlo an,tKMi/. 
out of it, ‘ liutltiigtiro, of tho Wifoh'a 
(kirsod an oIahora1i«tu tif tho (torinan lioi-d 
jiiotM* ‘ Agon Agtn* hdl«ov<*tl on 22 dan. IHH? ; 
*Tho Ytsunan td Iht' C huinl, or The Mi*rry * 
man and Ilia Mai<r on 3 Ooi, IHHH, and 

* Tha Oomitiliora, nr Tho King of llaraiaria * 
on 7 iXuj, IBBih Tim |mrtnorahip wiia 
ihortly aftorwawli inttwiplfsii A., dlaiigmo 
mont cm flnanoid ntaiB'tri imiao 
(lilimrtatul Oarto, and Ciilla^rt tliirnght iliaf 
Bullivan Hitiml wlili Ckir to, Hojmraiing for tho 
tima from l«dh BidUvari anti darttt, ihllHirt 
wrote hm mU llhroitti, ‘The MtHmioitank»** 
for mnsio by Aifnsi (kdllt^r. It wiw pm^ 
dimxi at tlio Lyrin Idicnttroon 4 dam 1HII2. 

In writing thowi ofHTaa thlimrt limi 
wrolo out tlm plot tiunigh it wortt an 
auaodoto, arid tltla ho oxpanthHl up tiio 
longth of a ninga^ina aritolo with amn* 
miwim of oonviimtion». This wm %pwr^ 
haulod aad aorrootol and out down a 


C'JillH’rt's parl.norship with Snilivan and 
(."’arto was n^stniUM'l in iBIKI, when ho and 
Hnliivan wrrUo * Utopia Idmihsl, or fha 
Flowi^w of UrogioKud It wjim prod.m'isl at 
iho Havoy fU] 7 Met', iSilU, foitr was not mr 
|H:uuilar as Its lui.’^h.u’oai^trs, a,h,hough it ran 
lili ft dune IHIM, tfilisuioi iu\xt t:t|S’rii, '■ tim 
.Uxenlienr^yd hwl nniHie f»y Ur. I.hunond Chirr 
I (Iwrio. 2? tut. IHft'lj; it' uau followisl by 
' ro'vivalH «-4' rdtler pi»’ors, In * Tin* Cb 
; Unkt%* ivbir'lt oatni,^ ont^ mi 7 MaO’h 
■ at tlifi ,K|vv**y, tolisad and Sullivan wor' 
fttgofher fo'f ila*_hiHi UnM\ Tfa’iieeh*rih 
Uitiiort pni'snod hiu eaos^r iw a playwright 
apiomnslieally an»l wilh deolniing kieeeas, 
A faneifni ilraina, Vf,larlf*t|nin a?id ilarFidryV 
Uilonimad ivaa pfr«luo<s| uitliftni nu ' ‘ 
jioroplanoe by 5lr. Arthur Boufidiir^r 
Uurriek Thouire fd 51a v 22 
tin II Ure. H«m hw opaw'* Fallen lAnriiV 
with noedo- by lolward fUrman. eann^ out 
at the Savoy, liia iirnil prodmimn wiiis 
'The Ifuobgar*/ ri. grnn ak»4«d'i of' llio, h 
nn»monla of a r*onvieto| innolerer, 
by 5fr daujea Wehdi al thid'VdiafOjni in 
i hlU^ri*H Hueresfsat tia a draniaf iai hnu, 
turn aeiilih* wliioli ho psrt to gotal |«irfsvat^ 
lie luhit- ami oivned the Uarrii^k Thoatfii 
in t ‘lia.ring Uro»o Homb wlnidi was ois’iusl in 
iBhtt. Ill mm ht^ pnfTha#«d of Fmloriok 
i hnirialb H. A, j tp v. Snppb 1 f 1. 1 ho houmi and 
oatafooUlnina Uykr% lla.frMwWoaki Middlio 
mm, Idle f at apMsiveoHi inn aenaii and the 
hrni#i hml Usm trudilor I hitMlall hy Korinan 
Shaw. ChlUwi inldoii an ohm'^rfiifory and 
an omaimif awhnnnng lake. J|,e was 

wnnotlang of an aairnnoino.r m w-oll m a 
dairy larine-r, hn^m, and Inirtieutinriai. 
wins nuttie d.F, in |H!I| ami ibU lor 
\mm, and dovoUxI ninoh ilnm to |di 

til liki? iif.^ mm 

itMhhtL Ho was n wi^’lt''knt*wn nieniia^r of 

siia* iutn*a, tnni rvaa. e|tH>to*| by ilm 
enminitteo fit the Uarriek Iduh on 22 IA4n 




upon 
his soma, 

^tohaad 



•■■4 4 

:t I 


if I 





pmiiW m n« jn^lily llw : mut r«?nit'^trrr m%fl t^m4j hi rlir?. ... ,j"ulr»rl 

^ ^ * UilWttiiMi/ 11*^ ■; *4 A 

npii'i n' gmifn ' iinly^ #1 ^ryiii*i' ».|irr'^ 

«, f»n,rr«iil- l«*i'l.4ri» ■ wnrlftwl nnilrr liim |».sp''* lr*liiri,iiny !« 'iriss 

I'll* ; |if^fi^iiiiil ^iiiilnt^.. ||.p Wii.ii H*n. ^ n 

|i*ty iltip in #i#iy '"■ I, ^ i|i'iii*|... 

whialutk. nrily ww'iin*^ini4 iiiiit w4«i. nml inl4t4 / Tii»’ finite W'lil 

I'slwl t4 fiiin?*’ |.#» tin’* ^ wl*nu ihA iap'*jri <'4 tti**’ |»p,w^isI ^Iav irill 

m% I'll, t.hii' fiiwi mul l»in ^ v*^fv nnp'lj m n.''y‘i.i4 

kw* lln iiiid illlln nr iin pmt f»»i* linll fii44 Mr flii^ l:j#^-ii.r.|4!i.i.ttfsji m| *'»nf 
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2 0'CU iB7fl); ‘'i'bti N<?Vr«ri(>Wf’r!,’ dmiUJi 
{C%iii|)iu Tliimira* 25 I'Vb* IHTH) ; ^ * IA>g» 
goriy’H Fidrv,’ a b.tiry <’t:*iii«'‘dy 
15 ‘j)c?c. IBHI); ' IIhU, 


lini«> bt^ wr*rk<'^'i a 

wiw tnii^ tif iba If'utb'fH nf ibii: mmvrn in 
f'hnir rrHiHlaiHM* tfi f!i»' ibni'iniiflH ftf ijjn 
,l'«>v<:"fnnnnii. Irmii lln^' oniwl,. bn 

w-nii Ut tlin' nMf» nf vi*>lr*iir'n 

drarna (Hb 2 b Kbiv, IHHH) ; I iiinl ii«tk im ji^rl in fin* idlnir *4 tlm 

‘Thn Brigmaln,* opem btainb in ardn, j Knr»4ia nhirkjMir. ,ij*,Tr»rniny ki'iravn 

nitiwn by Ofli*iibn<*l'n nflit|4fai fr^nn * I itin li^bnvH an a rivaly ^ i^jaaikrr, bn ajiM 

Bril^niKlH' nf 'Mnilban nial ifitb'vy (Avninm i nlrcbnd iv rnninlinr *4 Ihn 
Thtalrn, in Sn[4* IKHb); * linHnn^rnnfv; ninl j **nni1, nad in bVbrnnrv Ih 
( biildnnHlnrn*** a ImvnHly nu *llMnd«4/ in a finnMl'*’r r>| iljn Ifidbiinl ndinra! b‘ 
tlirnn labli'iuix {\5uidnvilb’ 11i«adrn, .1 dnin* wbinli fln'n fiU|Hi>i'd«'d Ibiit nojni. 

IH1M ) ; * linHln in tbn' W<HfiliMy»*i'i'nnin j afin bad a''wrakinj.? |*a;rijM.":r 

mnnin liy ilnia^n CIrrwHrnilh (Oilfninn | in tbn Ornal Hi"|inl4n' fmnnn^l 
Th(mtK:%*'21 »bdy a w^rninn <4 | yaH ri4i,irnf’d n'> fin' i^^yf^lafivn Aiimnnbly 

F, M. l*{d4tdiFa *Un ClbaiHMiit dn j in lH5!f i*h fbn nniinra* b>f 

(fftalkC playiJil ai tlin Clnnri dinairn m\ Ibiliarat \Vni4, rn‘i4i'rf4H| in 
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Ibniniin llnidnr,* dnttna flliruttiT 
Ibyab llinniiiybani, 2? Sf*j4, iHb?). 

Clolb'ntnd nditiorm nf dnnnalin 

work a|)|H:imal%.H * (Irigiiud ,1'lnyH ’ (4 Horirn. 
lilWbli) amt Mlriyitiul lannbi Opnaa ’ 
(H iiiirtH, «'<inffunini^ * Sorrrrnrt* *lb5f.H< 
Bitiafornd MbrnloHof |V*n/unrf%’ * b4nnlb‘%’ 
‘Patiniian** vib’iornm Ida,' *MdoMb»,* ioid 
*bYiul liy Jury,’ IHIHI). flo id^ft |inblii«}n'd 
* HoityH of a Bavnvnrd/ a ri4lnrliun nf hmoi-^h 
from tbnBavt»y o|Hn'aH, illufkl rfdad by < bb»nrl 
. and ' i'bjijjfnrty'H Fairy laai iitlmr 
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If • 


in The Thirntm, 2 Aurll iHHIi 
Etliili A, Bfowna, Ibilwnf , !lM)7 j AiMinr 
laiwrntwa, lain t4 Hir Aribnr Bidilvaia IHIHJ ; 
William Andwr, Fni^bMli Dr^niatiMn ut 15* 
William Anihnr, U«ail f?«»n vnrwninn^ s 
Fib/gnmbb 11i*' Savi-tv UjH-'m and fin:* 
Ha¥byard«; Tiaily 1,Vk'grnj»bt May Hilt ; 
Tho Hmnii, 50 May-2 4nm% tH (willl. 
ilbll; Jolm IbilliiaiMbiaitl'H lbdf.*iy (1io*fn»:’F?i* 
iBIIB; Kain FitfMY W. S. (blbini in H«'ribm*r'a 
Mnntidy, IB79, tvibt 754 i HnndlnyY .biimion 

and tfia Anwb^Amnrbain 
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tif fbn bjO'Hn*Hi »b.d'*afii'H* ibi 
bf^ fMuk fdbnn iirO'^odnol of 
b'lnd and worin and ('oinnumdtmor 
nrown la«d-i and in ilm yiipo 

SliMbai innoBfry* and Ujy*. ii inn 

of ihn oH'^nnlivo ntajnnil, lYoni|*lly rr»* 
oil n-onliin^ r»*o4ia;iioM, }iti w,m||bi a 
rna!«liUiimny wbnrn Ina anti] 

!*♦ doinonrany nui^bf fiiui favont, 
ntoif |*nnnra] in llifarfdi iHTlb bn waa 

rnfai'iiHl nnupjwj^tnd lor ^taiyliofonidn 
4 In io dnnn |H|2 bn jona’tl fbn Framda 

miidHiry aw noininiina«tnnr nf railways and 

romla, ami Im rntainnd lb*'' olllrn wlaai tbn 
imliinni vnm rHonjuirnnH^i wndnr 
Ifrii^niat Kmfnrd inJnly lH7 i, 

2 Ann,. IH75, !at!^ winu'oinndai4i;*m<r of lamia 
and anrrny and pm'^admif. of fbti ta-»ard of 
land and woiim and iniimd'nr of agrb 
nnl'liirii in Um limt Mofldionb $|ornnnnntit 
VM ilid. 1H75^ 2I May |H77b At Urn 
P!nnnral nliadion of May IH77 Uillina waa 
rninrnwi for iiodnn'y* laii: bn' %'mi nnanaUnl 
Oil |«4it.,|on on llm iirramd that nndnn Im 
Ibininai bail laa'm .n*nrniai^l l#y tlin liiml 

Ibn nofttol* '’Ho wiia 
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Gillies 113 Giroiiard 


socrofcary, each represcntnig his own party 
in the cabinet aiul the AwHeinbly. 

The period of tlie CiillioB-Deakin ininiB- 
try waB inarked by great socual and politksal 
activity. Tlie revonue and oxpenditnre of 
the (K>lony incrt^jiHcd ti) an tinprecedented 
degrtHj, winlnt railwayn were ojciendod in 
all direotioiiH, Untdid legislation was pro- 
moted, of which triie moKt importaiit was 
the irrigation Act of lS8b with its numerous 
of!»shot)ts, but tiio govi^rnment before its 
term of ohkse <jnded luwl t^o contend with 
acute labour troubles, oubninating in dis- 
astrouB HtrikcH. In 1HB7 Oillies declined 
the lionour of 

At the gem^ral cltsetion of Martsh 1BB9 
Gillii'H wtiB ridttrned for the Eastern 
Bul)uri>B of Mtdboiirne, and tlie govern- 
mant’s ptnver HeemtHl unimiiaired, though 
wim HigUH (d coming tlihiculty. Tlie 
first HiiHHion pitBswl without diHaster, but 
in the wtscond fteSHion a dircKst vote of want 


of confidencH) was carried on Ih) Oct, IBIK), 
by 55 votcH to 35. Oilhes resigned on 
5 Nov. and UkI the cjpposition to the 
Munro ami 8iii(ds goyermnetits. Gillies 
was a consistonit suppdrtor of the cause 
of Australian fa<ieration. He rcfjresanted 
Victoria at Hcveral intercolonial con- 
ferences as well as in the second and 
third HCHHiorm of the fcubwal council of 
Austraiasia. lie prcHi(hsl at th(5 fc(hu‘al 
conferentHi ludd in Midljounie in Feb. 
1B90, and was oms of the re.preHentatives 
of Victoria at th<» national AuHtralasian 
convention which oust in 8y<lney in March 
and April IBIU, 

From 6 ibrn. 1894 to 5 .Ian, JB97 GiilicH 
was agent-general for tluj colony in 
I^cmdotn lieturning to Melbounm, he again 
entered Parliament (14 Oct, 1897) member 
for Toorak, and was re-elected in 1900, On 
14 Oct, 1902 lie was unanimously chosen 
as speaker of the liouse of Assembly. 
But failing liealth bampered the perform- 
ance of hisduties, lie died of heart failure 
on .12 8ept, 1003 in the H pcakeFs prpart- 
ments at the Btate Parli ament Houses, 
and was buned in Melbaurne general 


cemetery* 

Gillies laoktxl many of the cpnditicH of a 
popular leader. Even among ins political 
supporters his general desmeanour was 
somewhat cold and unsympatlietio, but 
ho gained respect by his conspicuous fair- 
ness and magnanimity. liis speeches were 
models of clearness and force. He proved 
himself a powerful leader of the house, 
and in that capacity displayed tact and 


resouroo. 

A portrait of Gillies in oilS| three-ciuarter 
yon* n3:vnx."-«sui». ix, , 


length, by TennyHon Cole, is in the National 
Gallery of Victoria at M'clboumo* 

brhc Tunes, 14 >Sopt. IDOIl ; Molbourno 
Ag<s 14, 15, 16 Bept, 1901} ; Melbourne 
Argus, hi Bept. 1903 ; Australasian, 19 Bept. 
1903 ; tlolins's Notable AuBtralifms, 19()S ; 
Turner’s History of the Colony of Vit3toria, 
voL ii. 1904 ; Australian Year Boole, 1004 ; 
Menneirs Diet, of Australaa* Biog. 1902; 
Colonial Ollkso Bccords.] C. A, 

GIEOIJAKI), DEBiai ( 183(4-1911 ), 
Canadian judge, born at Bt. Timothy, 00 . 
Beauharnois, Province of (Juobcc, on7 July 
1836, was Hon of dcr6tnie Girouard by 
his wife Hi]iponto Piccard. He was 
doHcciKled on the father’s side from Antoino 
Girouard, pilvato secretary to Do Itanuw^ay, 
governor of Montreal in 1720. After at- 
tending the Montreal College lie took the 
law course at McGill University, o))taining 
the first prize tliree yeirrs constsoutivoly, 
and graduating B.C.L, in 1B50, D.C.Ij. in 
1874 ; he was also UL.D. of Ottawa Uni- 
versity* He was (jailed to the bar of Lower 
Oanacia in October 1860, and was appointed 
Q,(J, in October 1880. He attained great 
dlEtinetbn at the bar, especially in 00 m- 
mereial cases, and was a well-known writer 
on legal and international questions. In 
1860, before he was called, he published a 
iiBoful treatiHo in French on bills of ox- 
cliange* He also wrote on the civil laws of 
marriage and on i/he Insolvent Act. Ho 
was one of the clutjf (JullaboratorH in * La 
Eevue Critique,’ wIiujU in 1873-4 gave 
expression to the dissatisfaction of tlie 
Montreal bar with tluj then existing Quebec 
court of appeals and led to tlio reconstitu- 
tion of that court In 1874, He first stood 
for the (Jamwlian Parliament in 1872, but 
was not successful till 1S7B, when he became 
conservative member for tlie constituency 
of Jacques Cartier, and held the scat for 
seventeen years, until the close of lus politi- 
cal career. In iParliamtuit, wlicro ho proved 
a good dobaior, bo carried in 1882 a bill 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sisbr* Stator, in 1885, with some other 
conservative French-Oanadian members, 
ho opposed the govornment on the subject 
of the exocution of Louis Eiel [q. v.'J. He 
was chainnan of the standing committee 
on privileges and elections, presiding in one 
well-known ease— the Langevin-McGreevy 
case— over 104 sittings, lie was of ©red a 
seat in the domiruon cabinet, but preferred 
a judgeship, and was appointed in September 
1895 to the bench of the supreme court of 
Canada. He was senior puisne judge when 
he died at Ottawa from a carriage accident 
on 22 March X91L 
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witB not only omfnont m a 
lawyer and jndg<% bwt ho wiw also an 
Etitnority on the early hiatory <:>C iho seflJe* 
nient of MoniroaL In it^eognition of liia 
hlatorieal researehen he WiW |>reHeiilod hy 
the gDv<o’nor-gen(»ral with tlie flonfwiera* 
lion m(Miat In Ho hegan iwfdtHliing 

tlio reanllH of hin nindiiis in lH8!h and in iHfKJ 
hiH tranHlated hy Iiih Hfoa 1>* IH 

(hrotiard, were tiolleeted at Mordreal under 
the title * Lahe Ht. Otl and New, 

and ( 'avalita* di^ la Sfdlo/ 
ilowfm tlire4HiineH luarrit^'i; (l)in I8fl2 ie» 
Marie Mallrilde, datightar of dohn IVati of 
Montreal ; shiHliiMl in IMll i &) in IHflf* to 
EsHio, daughter of Hr* «!fjHt*ph f.'Jranwill of 
Ballynamonat Ireland; nhe dim! in 1870; 
(3) on d Hot. I8BI to l^klitli Bertha» yoiing(*Ht 
daughter of Hr, »fohn Heaity {»f ilohoui'g* 
Ontario* Ho left four dauglderM and nil 
one of hi« houm hy Iuh seeon«i wth* lioing 
Hir Ferey Hlrouanh at mm linn* goveronr 
of the Httnl Afriea Froh4d4»fat-r^ 

[d’he'riirieH, Murefi llHij Menf real Ihuly 
Htar» 22 Mareh Ihl i ; ( 'unadiun FiohnnnnOarv 
Oui<ie ; IJiUimlian VMnt'H \V1io* IDIO ; Mnj>nor*4 
(■anadian Men atei Wune-n of tliel’em*, Ihoh. | 

t^, l\ t,. 

OlBBlNCh UHOIHIE HOlH-di'r (185? « 
HKKI)» nt^veiintj iMirn iri Hjo Market Flaoe* 
Wakefield, on 22 Nov* 185?, wrui oldest oltild 
in a family of ihri^ sons and twti tlaiigldofu 
of Thomas Waller Cliising (IS20*lBTi>h 
a BiiBolk man of literary ainl sr4ontifio 
attainments, who m\UM at Wakoikdti m 
a pliarmaeeutioai efiondst, mm aiilhor of 
a ' Wakefield Flora, ’ and eom^«f«indml on 
boianieal subjeeti with Hooker, Ikmfhain, 
and other iKdaniHts, 11ie novelet’s mother 
(still living) wan Miugnmt, dtuiglder of 
0<M>rga IkMlford <>f Hotf<ierhill, a welbkriown 
solicitor In Hroitwit!|n A younger lirother, 
Algernon, anjoyi mmm fa|mtaiion as a 
navellst- Qeoifo, wtio wm piofoundly 


oritlenl |M3fh,Kl, as at iilher times of ids lifo^ 
ainonnm profKmi^siliea hsi him info aerioui 
trou}>lfs* Ills eareer at< tlwf’os !»r«ko of! 
in dlsgraeo, and Ids prlri«,i rut him adrilt 
and mfulo a tem|'H.mo‘y |mrijili of him : Idi 
healtJi, f4"io, was i4mi|w:irariiy impiiinsl liy 
* ioHane * overwork at f'-olk’g?:^ 

For tdgiif of mne yoors uft.of Ids ills* 
appefifanei* frm'U 'MamdieMier his 
were ei^t.remely |'}reeiiri.f,m«, niul bo 'wa^ 
doggf’d iiy ^ many lianlM{d|«* After a 
brief |H*riod of elerkship at laver|M»o| 

ho eroHSisi as a afeeraf'r* j»a«ai*ni*»i'’f pj 
Aineriea, ami warn f»vr a fdeo't thiia 
a eljmsiesd f'Ufof and a,. i^a-Mdiifer uf 

Al. XiaMera lie eonlein|i|at*,*d mui* 
eirlf<; in Hldeav*4 lie eame near to aleaihilo 
Htarvafiom His e ^ ja*ri»mee!« na a pmmieiii 
rovef in Amerieiin eiiie*i are de^ao'ioed 'with 
litife deviafi^'m in * Xew tirnli iSlreaf. ’ and 
eNtw'here, Alf hmiyh h#^ naei neiliior mtu'omt 
rifireeeenlrn* in motive or issuing, }$** fihtn:vra:| 
ti, eufimia inabilily to thr fiat i^afe*, fiiaairtt 
l-hing in vmlniary ailmra of Iiff% . An 
lllaamsidermi niarnave inereaaHi fija eup 
barnwinnenf,. ||j» laekr^l aorifit nerve, iind 
the everyday iionfbels of s»adal ifilererinmo 
iamlldemi and eonffamdi^i Idm, Early 
ailempts to nlUain lenvmieiaiivo *mi|4njb 
inoni in the Ammiean pnaia biilerb fn 
I8?7| however, be mfmagisl to returit to 
Eiilti|Si, and then in the rpdet atmospheivi 
of .lena stndnai Hm^ilie, Hiwakel, and 
Bidio|«mhaner, to lai foihrwial liy CAnnie arttl 
Hheliey, He laa^aimi an adept In religimia 
find metapliyafeal fliannapiiiin, a.nd Isi^e*] the 
fsompiiaa i>l opinion like hH own Hoflfruy 
Feaa (III /lorn in Mrik)., If la eorresiaui* 
tlenei! at this time ivllb a friend In Ht^rlln, 
llerrJAIwanI Itertjt, author »d * Fhilofio|ddn 
dea .FahmuH * (iUdd) and otijer wi:»rka, 
lorma^ an aiili'iblographitail iioeviment^ 'of 
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obtained otlier pupils and an opning for 
occasional art icuoa (snob as a sketch * On 
Battersea Bridge *) in the * Pall Mall 
Gazotto,'’ His immns were still small, but 
ho was no kmgdr dastitute; yet his un« 
practical contempt for Journalism, his 
idealism as an artist, no loss than the naoos- 
sity of providing an allowanoe, however 
small, for the wife from whom ho was sopa* 
rated, involved Idm often in pecuniary 
diffiOTdiios. Devoted to classical literature, 
ho m\Al aBsitluously in the Britisli Museum, 
neglooting tins alliance of obiainitig further 
|)uj)ils and of cor; tri billing to the * Port- 
nightly,’ and cultivating the oonception of 
himself as a saaial outlaw. His ne?£t books, 
*Tho Onclassed* (1884; now edit IBM), 
dedicated to his liMong friemi* Mi% Morley 
EobertB, ‘Isabel uarendon * (188(1), 

‘ Demos * ( 1 886), and * Thy rza’ ( 1 887), 

were ;U1 written from this point of view, 
and illustrated i!i© degnuhng effects of 
poverty on oliaracter. 

‘ Demos,’ which was tlio first of lua 
Irooks to attract any wpular attention, 
brought him 1001., and with this sum 
he earned out a long oherighed ambition 
of visiting the olassio sites upon which he 
lived in imagination. He sailecl on a collier to 
Napkjs, whore he began ‘ The Emancipated * 
(nublishcMl in IBIK)), dosed bed his first 
sight of VoHUviuH as * tlio proudest moment 
of his life,’ and proeeodocl thence to Home 
and Athens. On las return lie put ‘The 
Emancipated * for a tinus aside and wrote 
for serial publication in the ‘ Uornhill ’ ‘ A 
Life’s Morning* (18BB), the most vemalin 
atmospfiore of any (jf his novels ; but it was 
followed by the gloomy ‘ The Kothcr World ’ 
(1889), a fulMongtli study of the animal oon- 
ditioui of semi-st4xrvation, which goes far 
to justify Gbsing’s title as the ‘spokesman 
of despair#’ Tlds and ‘ New Grub Street * 
(1891), a realbUe study of the ruin by 
pecuniary care and overwork of an authors 
powers of imagination, for winch he re- 
ceived H50lt, are the most closely obsorvml 
and vigorously eharacterbed of all his 
fuller devoIoiKKi novels, 

Gbaing’i first wile was now doml* and' in 
1890 he married again, with unfortunate 
results. Comparative auccosa enabled him 
to live away from London. At Exetor 
he wrote the disquieting and introspec- 
tive ‘Bom in EkIIc* (1892) and began 
^Benzil Quarrier * (1892; new edit. 1907), 
which ha completed at Ilorking, where he 
met George Meredith, one of his earliest ap- 
praciators. In 1892-3 he wrote at Olevedon 
‘The Odd Women* (new edit, 1907), an 
artistic study of throe luckless and moneyless 


women. His novels henceforth, with the 
partial exception of ‘ In tlie Year of Jubilee * 
(1894), ’ Evob Ransom ’ (1895), and ‘ The 
Whirlpool’ (1897), in which there is a rc- 
ourrence of hb old Bomi-autobiographical 
manner, show an inferior artistic sinocrity. 
His eritioal study of ‘diaries Bio kens * 
(1898; illustr. (vdit. 1902) is a masterly 
vindication of Bickens, whom ho had wor- 
shippeil from youth. 

During the last ton years of Ms life he 
ro- visited Wakefield several times, and spent 
much time in sou them England, at Bud- 
leigh, and at EpHom. His love of the 
oouniryHide, of kkiglish living, and English 
mannin’s he deHcribod in pa})ors in tlio 
‘ Fortniglitly Boview ’ under tlio title 
of * An Author at Grass ’ ; tliey wore 
raprintod ^ ‘ Ihivato Eapers of Henry 
Eyccroft ’ in 1908. TIio autobiographical 
value with which they wore orodlted is a 
toBtimony to their artistic bucccbs, but they 
faithfully refiect Mb lonely temper and his 
impatiences of control. In the autumn of 
1897 he revisited Xtaly^ with Mr, JL G. Wells, 
and Ms experiences in the Calabrian por- 
tion of his tour were rooordod in the graphic 
pages of ‘By the Ionian Sea* (1901). 
At Rome, too, fresh material was aoouinu- 
lateil for ‘ Vorauilda,’ the most deliberate 
of hb works, an Ms txnd cal romance of tho 
city in the fifth century — tlio time of 
Theodorio tho Goth. When in Ehigland 
again ho contributed Hhort storioB to tho 
weekly illustrated pajiors and wrote ‘ The 
Town Traveller ' (1898) and ‘Our Friend 
tho Charlatan' (1901), inferior novels, 
reffisMoning some old material The state 
of Ms lungs rendered it desirabl© for him 
to go south at the closes of 1901. Mov- 
ing from Baris to Aroaohon, and thence 
to St. Jean Pied-durPorfc, ho there oom- 
ploted for bread and butter an easy-going 
romance of real life, ‘Will Warlmrton' 
(1906), and in Juno began for fame his 
Matorioal romance ‘ Veranilda.* He was not 
destined to finish tho romance. In Nov. 
ha moved to St. Joan de Luz, contracted 
a slight chill, and died of pneumonia on 
28 Bee. 1903, at the ago of forty -six. By 
his second wife, from whom he was long 
separated, ho loft issuo two sons, Walter 
Leonard and Alfred Charles Gissing, to 
whom a joint pension of 741 was in 1904 
allotted during their minority from the 
oivil list. The unfinished ‘Veranilda’ 
was published in 1904 (with a foreword by 
Mr. foedexio Harrison). Gissing carried 
Ms classical learning easily ana lightly, 
but hb classical romance will not rank 
with the novels of Ms early manhood. 
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Ciladstont 


- 


Tbo intollootual IndUity ami aiiun'ra (1H2H liHItJ), a laitiritfirninlisf,^ 

{'dmcIlinoBS ol OkHins^B 'nature.? wuns ol"a wim fnr nii-Hiy yrar^ rlurirman of f.ln'* Hclu.toi 


Bcnrcd by a fKiUiiliar pnd,« nr i'lnarrl nf Ifp'vn, Bumvx. .faf lirr namn 

His klioHynon,iait?B 'W()ro ciowu aa la? grtjw Crntn i.?'hrr*i the? family iun.| 

older. Imfc lio lemt fikt') liin r!?ctraor<'lina.r"V enfablbl'ied Hii'n,?n ItVITa jo'id 


power of intensi'fying tla^ mtm?ry of iJit? eiutaw rw a wlndj?mdiM.b'a]»f’r arid wan^bouac^ 
workik fmor npiritH who irro fiirown amonpt I nurn rolirorl fri',ini birHim«w m II442* #b4nn 
* the herd tiiat food and laved' and am j afd*r hion^ piividf'ly odin'erbtb i'l'darml 
atripidly eontvntod. Hin Hfylo ia | in IH-M ll'oivi-reif y C.k»lh‘yi% bmdoin and 

aeholarly, Hinrve, Hulillm and |iln dti% ijritn'M j aiiotidt'd thi* rlmmiNfry ierlnjVH of l*robwi>r 
iums doeiiMai him a (daHHiekl. who nirwr’*] Thianan < trithion jqvvd.i^aiiiine arcold iiKHia! 
ilk vocation,, but few elaHHieiMtH lmv«* for orimnai ie>a»ar«da aritl jad4iHhoa! a jia|M*r 
written ho mu«h or ho well .Hia im|H»rfoei. on gant'ot-bin imd.^ ^ylojtlim^ In IH47 ho 
undeniiaiK'iimi of thr? wdt dr tdrrr rt?- wont, t^i UioaHon ihnvmvity* whom bo was 


bk vocation,, but few olnHHieiMtH lmv«* for orimuai iOH«»ar«da aritl jaiblsHboa! a jia|M*r 
written ho mueh or ho well .Hia im|H«rfoet. on gamM.d-b>n imd.^ ^ylo}i|im% In IH47 he 
nndeniiaiK'iint.^ of thr? /ok dr virrr rt?. wont, t4» UioaHon ihuvmvity* whore ho was 
duoM hk pubiia while he liveil ; hut t hero ! a pupil <'d Liebig, ami nllfU' grmbiatiiig 
arcs ii^na thid lik work ,k obbdnini^abi.dlor j lli.tb ^ tlio'r*^' bo ^ roturnod to y.aidon 
ooartwnalad api'Weelafirin Hineo bm doatb, in IMh, .tVoin iMkt Pi be wiw 

Iiuuldltk,in to the w«irka alo^ady ernr* | leotu.riamtn e|io.iv,dHi..ry ai .Si. Tlioinaak I!,o.h- 
meratad (JiHHing wrote: .1. ^The Paying ■ pitrd, and in iHdd ho rvaa ehHU.i.tl FJI,S, 
(lueKtd ISilfa 2. * SleopitW!: t'iread iHPm jll*? f^nt on ilio royal eonnoiwfuon wh.irh 


SL * Human thIdH and Hridn* (Htorienh iHtiH. j im|uiri*<l inb* 111/111100114011. buoya and 
4 ,. ‘ Tlio 'Crown of .Lih.* * (early eba.pt.ora p»eao-onM from IH.VJ io lHd 2 , and om llio 
Bemiomtvbiog.)' ISIHI 5 . ‘ II10 llouae of M'ommittoo wbiob the war olliee ap|«anlcd 
Cobwebs, an.d (.stlua* Sforioe ’ (, wifb an dn iHdl Io inv?’*ni^a,fo i|te^MtifaiH: rf’i.;.irrdin|| 
intrmiurctory Hurvi^y td (.IkHingk boolm by . m*^e'otiom .He HHooood«'.'ii ll!ir‘bii.el Fara» 


the preHont writer), I kith 


j day bp vd aa Fullorian |iri4mai.»r of elaanb 


A porlvait appears in William I bit lean- j a try at the Hoyal InHiituf i»'»n in IHT4> but 
fiiknk * Knedisb Forfruith’ (IHPH), n’^lueod ; r»vij/ms| in IH??. Anioou^U- Ibe other 


in later {|ioek<i| oditiouH of tbe iioptdar j important ollieea hit ht4d in maentlfli 
Miyearoft ihepernd ,A draaving f-iy Mr. If. C, Morii.niea president *"*1 the lliy^tlea 

Walk in reproduetHi in tlm * New Vork Hoeiely tiHTI), of vvhiiF he wjwi a foiimier 
Critied Tlie MHH, of CWngk imvek and of the (liendoid Siaal v s li 


pasuod to hk brother Algenum, IHb2 he wan made an ietnorary I), He?, of 

'rrirdty CF»ih*ge. Hublim on tb'e oee,/t«loti 
I The Times, 211 ikes. IIKhl ; Htiardiau, b tlaut pij toreoiiti«aiarv eidebiatif ina* and in 
HKf4 j Oatlookt 2 »Ihi,£» iiH.!4 j Sphere, a .dam imt/ hi? reot-ivis| the llaV'V niidal from 
IIH)4 (pertfidt) : AthemiMua, 2 ami lb ,1am Hoeiotv. 

Ih04, 7 duly IhDa j Aeailemy, i* ami lb dan, i .0 # 1 ... 

HHMj New York Nafion/ll dune imt:i ; ' , 

I«.kjK>.ul(n,t lkv„ m,. I1H11 : N.nv V'.,rk f I" ' ' “ ‘’’"''••’"'P* 

Critk, Jutio nm^i Itnukiimn. .lutv tultg wir I .W«ii 

Allmnv, fhriHlmiw W... lIHit; M.-ntUv IS-v, Uh^umU Htt l.y 


vol. xvi. ; MurmvV .Mag. iii. kHi iHj .Nlnit»na.| ^a-veitiyeughh in eolhdioralion 
Itev,, Hot, IB07/.NOV. ItMH, Nov., HHifu SaMir-. variottM learmal aoebtiw 
d.ay H«v., ..Ilf dam IHUb ami FI April iHim; eonPdim t.ho rwnmd of ids r«^ 
Cent, Mag., Fi'sln .HMfa; .F. tl, Maatermana id» imrlier yearn Ida tsldef dit 
In Feril of (diange, Ilkff*, pu. <lH-7d .AtlanUe eimmal ehemktr'V in .relali* 


iliro'ygli 


to ot 


; fci 


Up'ton .taaterH, and the *vl'nmwt.*ii and ilm dk|Hw»ioit 

doil Nu¥, i -of iitpdda, .lie wim one of ihe earliest 
.. IWa* .Fort.idghily atudenk In ajMvtroaeopy, inal ladilkhial 
laueheater (.biardinn, n<n?emi iwfaira, one wriitiat with Sir ihivld 


inekterith (.’ent,, Sept. F.Mib* .lAirt.idghily 
ay,, Idsb. iiHI4 ; MaueheHter Htiardian, 
I May lllihi ; Fivening News, Hi dune 


? I iH/if't 


Walk,' (.irigimdly' written m' i.ntTOducstion to 
Verauilda : 'private i.nformatlcj.n,1 'T, B, 


HALL (1827-' of' 


cina of 



(iladstone 


H7 


Glaishcr 


were inibliBlKHl In ilio * Jtmniiil of iho 
Oheiiut;al ’ Ixd wiB'ii iMid 1875, 

PaporH utt a Himliar ‘ ( 'lujiiiiHi ry 

of tlio Hctniridfiry BaiUM’ifH of Plants aial 
Famv,’ whioli t;oiHHiU!U(’ati‘(l to 

‘Nature/ appcanHl in, 1. 881-1 i:n 

vohinu) forin* 

Ah refornwr and pronudor of uduoation, 
Cdadaiono iu»idH iiigli rank. Ho wiw n 
pioTieor of tocliiiioal ^duration and niannal 
mHtruotioin and ojui of Hu^ oarlic*Ht a<lvo“ 
catoH of ilu! intoaltafijtHi of waViicH? into 
elornonlary huIiooIh* From 1875 t o 181)4 
Baton the iA)ndon Bidtool B(»ard, vico- 
oliairnian from 1888 to 1891. In 1888 la? 
couioHtod iln^ j>arlianmnt ary roproMimiat Ion 
of York an a liimrali imt wuh unHUtiroHHful. 
and tliougli ho wan fnapiontly aHkod to 
Bland f<n’ oilior «u>nHiit4ionoi(‘H (id, Life of 
Ijml Krlvm^ p. 7iH), hiH nunnborHhlp of tho 
Hohooi hoarrl rontainod liiH only jnddin 
ofiko. To ililH Im gave iinu^ and ilmnght 
Hi>oridly, and m dtairnuui of tim Htihool 
managi^numt and tho hookn and ap|)aratiiH 
t?(miiniitoeH la^ wim rmiHinHiblo for many 
of iiio oIiangoH in this onrrktdum and 
im|>r<iV(smontH in tho motlioclH of csduoatioru 
wiiicdi lio doacsribed in iho motnoranduin 
his oontribntiHl to tho ‘ Lifis ami Lotior» 
of Ih’ofcHHor Himloy ’ (i, 550). Ho was an | 
aniont advocsato of Hj>olling rcsform, mid ! 
Btltjcoodod in 1870 in gotting tho nchool ; 
Imard to paHH a roHoluiion in itn favour, i 
The Bpolling lioforni AnHOoiation wan 
startod in 1871J after a nuading in iuH 

SUHO. 

HladHtono wan aotivis in |>hilanthropio ; 
and charilablo woi*k» and kocniy inloroBtod j 
in CliriHtiati ondoavour, organiHing dovo- 
tional iiusotingH and biblo claHHOH among 
ocIuoatiMl mon and woimm. Ho wan a 
vioc-priBklent of ilio Christian liJvidtsnoo 
Booltsty, and wrote and looinrod frmjuontly 
for it on Climtian apoksgoiloB, Ho pnb- 
linhed ‘Tho Aniiijuity of Man and tlio 
Word of Clod* (anonymoiiHty) ( 1854) ; 
‘Tlusology and Natural Hoionco ^ (1B67); 

* Pointa of Bn|)|KsH 0 (l Oolliaion hot worn 
the BoripturoH and Natural Bidonoo’ (1880) 
(in OhriBtian ovldonoo looturoH, 2nd Bor.); 
and * Miracles’ (1880) (^'6, 4th Hcr,). Ho 
was one of tho oarhoBt oollalsoratorH with 


54), only child of OiiarloH Ti\% the 
pubiiBlu*r, I»y whom lie luid one Bon and Bix 
ilanghiorH j (2) in 1859, to Margai'ot, 
danglitisf of David King, LL.I), fip v*] ; 
hIh*. diisd in 1875, leaving a dangliter. A 
eartoon portrait of OladHtonc I>y SSpy’ 
appeimsd in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1891. 

BoBidcH the wisrIiM mcmiiomHl GladBtono 
was indlior of : 1. A iuemon‘jtl volume on 
hm lirst wife (privately printed), 1865. 
2. ‘ Mii'hael h’araday,’ 1872 (often nsprintod), 
a work i nupii’i 'd liy inti mails pcrBonal know- 
ledge and frienclHhip. 5. ‘Bpelling Beform 
from ati Fducaiional Iksint of View/ 1B78 
t2ndeiiil. 1879). 4. ‘Objeet Teaching/ 1882. 
Ho eontribniiMl to this ‘ MemoiiB ’ iBHUcd 
Isy tho hkypt kisiploratian Idind [sapisrH 
on tlm eompoHition of the imstalH found 
in tlus courHu of Hie expIorationH (of. the 
Volume {>n ‘ l)euder<?h/ 1900), He also 
wrote a few liynuiH, which liave been 
included in eolIeciiouH like * HymuB for 
ChriHtian ABHOoiationsd 


J!*' 

the work" of the Young Men’s" Oiirisiian 
Association, witli which hes was connected 
from 1850; he was apeoially active in its 
international relationships, 

Gladstone died at 17 Pembridge Square, 
Netting Hill, London, on 6 Oct, 1902, and is 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He was 
twice married : (1) in 1852, to Jane May 


fProc, Boy, 8<w., vt)l. 75, 1905; 'I’rans, 
Clicrrucai Boo., April 1905 ; Nature, 15 Oct. 
1902 ; Phonetic Journal, 2 Jam lBf)7 ; private 
mformation. ] J, B, M. 

GLAIBHEE, JAMEB (1809-1903), 
aHtronomer and moii'orologist, born at 
Bot.berhilho on 7 Aj)ril 1801), was ho'u of 
JnineH (llaiHliiu, wlio soon rmnoved with liis 
family t>o ( b’ctmwich. 'rhero the l)<>y, wIiono 
upporiuiiitieH of cilutnUlon wens slender, 
miwle the aeipiaintaniie of William Biehard- 
Hon, an asHistant at t lie Boyal OlsBorvatory, 
tlusn umhn’ the dirtsciiim of Jolm Pond 
[q. V. I, astronomisr royal. Glaishcr visited 
the olmervatory and was deeply improBHcd 
liy Pend’M delicate manipulation of the 
scieniiho inHiruments. A yaunger brother 
ilolin Imoamo a computer in the obseivatory. 
From 1829 to 1B5() James worked on iho 
ordnance Huevey of Irelaiul under Lieut. -coL 
James. Tlie occupation was thoroughly 
(umgisnial, but HedouH illnesH brought on by 
expoHure teiminaled the engagement. In 
1855 Prof, (afterwards Bir George) Airy 
fip V. Hu|>|il. 1], tlien director of the Carn- 
hridge Univiusity (rbserviitory, aj)poiutcd 
Glaishcr an assistant tlicrc, and with the 
equatorial his made n» series of observations 
of the position of Halley’s comet at its 

J I 


return in 1855. On IB June 
became aBtronomar-royal at Greenwich, 
and Glaishcr followed him to the Eoyal 
Observatory on 4 Deo. He was succeeded 
at Cam bridge by his bpther John, who 
ten years later was assistant to Dr. John 
Lee (1783-1850) [q. v.} at Hartwell House, 
Aylesbury, and died in 1840. 



G!ai slier 
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In 1S38 Ally put GIiuHlu'r in <^harp at 
Greenwich of the new niagneiio aru! nietenro- 
logieal dt^partment, wliieh wim at flrHl 
ch^signed to laat. for a piTiotl of t hree year#** 
l?utr the term mm aftiunvardM ext<‘mhHi 
five, and tiie de|«irtinent mm fmally made 
IK^nmnumt. Aa'itH chief lit! 1H74 Glaiwher 
organised the seitmee of meteorology, ami 
earned fi^r himself tlm tilie VNeator of 
Meteoroh yistsd 

Sthenf ihe, im^teorology was in ita infaney 
wlieii Cdaisher la^gan his work in If* and Itis 
first etTorfs were devoted to im|u*fndng tie* 
inetrumenf^ and organising ofmervationH 
In Fehruary ^1817 lie eoinmnniealcsl to 
the Eoya! Hoeiety lug first im|Kjrtanl. 
rc‘Bearoh-**4h,e at thna» years' 
luonia— on ‘^The amount of the rmliaflon 
of heat at nijild. from the (mrfh am! from 


ieiy* wiia fruunerl with Gliiisher 
notary on li April 1851) af.-. a iiioi 
HUinmoned ly »lohn [rp at- Hatl.wi’il 
fionst*. Glamlu^r remaimai seercdary t 
1872* Imt during 1887.^-8 reiioxi fnmi 

ofliee fo m*rve m. pr«:’Hidi^ni. Ilmuigh 

8fa’if»ty*a early yearS', Glid«ht*r wwa 

matUHfay, 

fil<d>dtrr endi'iivoilred witli energy to 
tlloHtraj.e ihi'^ |.iraetir/il -vatne of ineti,*oro- 
f«:*giea! reHeareh. Ur’ rmight to deline the 
rrlaiimm hj’twi.’en tlie weallmr and tlm 
elmlem epidmuies in 'bmdon in 1 882* 
I HU), and in ii meteorolMgieai re|sift 

for Un* general Iwaml of health In IHM* 
idaislier r»lt-en gave evii.|e'tiee heforo 
parlia meat ary eomndlltam em hillH rlmd* 
ing with watr’f supply* and in 
he preftared an rdlieial riu'iort.- on 


litroiw 


vanouK horiieH phmed on or near the aurfiwe j nu’karrology td India. Ile^ Htinlnsl the 

of the (‘arihd In I8'17 hr^ pnhiishwl Iuh i metrauologieal eomhtmns alleelirig waiter 

tiHefui ‘ llygrormd. rival 7\ihieH adantisi to j atipply and j‘nn*sl flie Imarcl of dioa 

the Use of Uie J)iy anci Bulh 'Imeriiue of gna and W'liter eonifianie# at- iiin 

meter,’ wineli pjwed tlirongh very many and Barm’i. 

CilitionK,^ Ik'om 1818 to IH7ti hr^ regulariy j (ilainlier wa-i lirotight prondtienlly in 
commvmicated to the ik^yul Sueiety or ! |mhlie noiiee by Inn miive aHroeialiHii wi.* 
the Mideorologmal Society fahulationH and } m-roiiauthm, In |8dl fh,e Urltiah Aawf»eia 
diHCUHNiotiH (d inefeorologieal ohservafiotm | tioii rmipisunteil a eomndffee wlileh * 
inmhMd (Immwich. An error ivhichOlaidier * . * ^ 

dekaitiMi in 1847 in one of the O’gisirar* 
pnemrs iiuarku'ly ineteorologlcal 
led him to organiae a ayaiein of prwlat^ 
motoorologioai ohsorvation whiah aueciMxled 
whom ail ])revlauM attempta hail falkal, lie 
induotal sixty vohmtora {mostly tinslieal 
men and dergymen) In difiertmi |iart« of 
the oouniry to take dally weather iuitea 
with tlie aceurato sianditixl lltermometer j 
inveriteti by Hielmrd Sheepshankw ftp v.J. 

Idiling up vaeaneies as tiiey taamrttd 
among tlu»fa^ voiiintt,H«r tdaiervera,, Gfidslier 
Muccetxicd ui inainfaining hin voluntary 
service till his death. From 1817 to IW 

meteorological ■re|a»rts for 
Ts retunm o 

j£ ^ ' « ‘it ” 


to establish a daily weather 
was first tried on tl Aug, 

" soon * 



in 1841, 

in 1849, Other sooietiai In 
ha was aotive ware the Eoyal 
of whioli ha was president In 

tha Photographio, of wMoh he 
1869 to 1892. Tlio 



i» mmm ninameewim eilorta In 
to jairsiiti inetoorologieal o!im’rvalh*n from 
baliooim, A largi' bath am mm et mstruiHix 
for llm iiurjMjm! by Henry tkixwell |)j. v 
Hupph 1), jyid hi it he aiirf lilainher 
wdth netawary iimfnimenl« eigtd 
in IH<I2» In hmr of iheiai awtamfa 
the Grystal Falma% and in one frtun Mill 
lilll, liemlon, i*lai.»ht*r lUHVUiipanhal tkix*’ 
well m m ordinary jiiwiaiger on wenla 
for inililia exfhbdiom' The grealeai iuughi 
attalmal on iltew’ oeeaalons W'ua tadwwn al 
and itrven thoimand fiart, Tlinai 
Widverhaniplori 

anti hiiinemas alt 



■*i^s aoiii* 


Wolvarlmrnptim, a height of ifWMHI 








Glaisher 
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Ho io full 

deiaii hin iiietc*r)r<d.ogiaal cdmorvatious In thu 
* Brit inli A»Hnciid irnt Hc|K>rts ’ (1BCI2-0). Bnb- 
seqm‘ntly Im aHCt'ntlt^d In a oapiivo balloon 
at (Jhi'lHea, at ilics invitation of ita ownor, Mr* 
Gifliml, anti inatbi obHt^rvatlonB at low alfci- 
tndeB (of* BritM AmmmUm 1B01))* 

In IStib Olainhor ooninbul'mljm aooount of 
bin (woontH to * Voyage*^ A:^rionB/ in wbiesh 
il bianunaritna W. iX Fanvilltv and 0# 
TiBwancHor worn bin eoiuijutori* Ho aftero 
wanlH BiijHainlt'iMltHl tiio prcKluction of 
tbo Bfigiinb <Hliiit>n t)f tlmi book nndor ibo 
iiilts * TavvtdH lit tbo Air ’ (IB71 ; now odii 
1880). Tbt^ Aomnantioal Btjoioiy wsib 
foiiMtiod In IBtHb and tiialMhor wm Hh lirHt 
tremttiroa lint liia intt^rc^Hi in af‘rotmuti(?B 
wa^t alwaya HubBlilbiry to tbo Boiontiflc 
roHultH to bt^ obtaiiioci l>y thoir motww. 

In s|)iio id !u'*i <lovotioii to inotiv>rology» 
OlaiMlior ahvayn nialntainod bm IntoroBt In 
aMtrontnny ami inatinanatinal ttdonoo. In 
187fl bo Jinnwi tho oonnnittoo of tho Briiiih 
AHHOisiation on inaibenmtioal tabloi of whiob 
bin Boia l>r. d. W. L. <^liu«har, •wm ro|)ortor» 
With Iiolp Huiiplimi by a grant from 
tbo fwBooiation ho oomplotoa for tMs 
Oitnnnitti^ tbo * li'aotor Tables* begun 
by Burokbardt in 1814 and oontinuod by 
Dane In lS62*-5. Glaislior oomputol the 
smalb'Ht fmdor (jf every nurtdxjrnotdiviHiblo 
by 2, 8* or 5 t)f t lui fonrtla fifth, and Bixtb 
millionH, Hit me of t bt^ li rnt, Httcond, tbird, 
Boventla (‘igldit, and ninth inillionH having 
IxKvi ileal with by bis [iredooDSHors. 
Glainher pnbliHlitHl iiis enumerations in 
3 voIh. 4t(a 1879-83. 

Alti^r rtsthBig from ibo litwal Observa- 
t,ory at (ireeiiwieh, in 1874, Ulaisher oon- 
tinucHl ti> Hiijjpiy bis (|uarterly report 
U) the ri^gjHtrar*general until tbo last 
yemr of bis life* Ho took great interest 
in tbo Falesiino Exploration lfun4> Wng 
chairman of tlm oxooutivo csommittoo from 
1880; ho coiitribukHl te the publications 
fifteen papt^rs on motoorological observations 
rmid,e in.FaloBtine. 

retained Ids vigemr of mind and 
untd near hia death at The Bhokr 
Croydon, on 7 Feb* 1003, in tlio ninety 



Society in pS7 belongs to the Eoyal 

in 1843 (Mlia Louisa, 
of Henry Belville, 
Brat assistant at the Boyal Observatory. 
Ho had two sons and a daughter. Dr* 
James WMtbresd Lo© Glaisher, F.E.S., is 
his surviving son. 

Besides tho works cited and papers 





o 0 iiiinuniaakMl to tho Itoyal Booiety, the 


Hoyid Astronomical Bocioty, the Moteoro- 
kigical Hodeiy, and tbo British Assooia- 
tion, (jlaislier tranBlated Blammarion’s 
‘Atmosphere’ and Cjuillomin's ‘World of 
Cbmeis^ (1876)* 

[Qiiartoriy Journ. Key* Muteorologi Boc- 
(by Mr, Marriott), vok. xxix. and xxx, ; Boy; 
Astron Boo. Monthly Notieos (liy W* Bills) 
1003 ; Obsorvntory Mag., March lk)3; private 
information,! H, IX H. 


GLENEBK, first Bahon, [Boo Bobtk- 
wioK, But AurintNON, 18*304908.] 


, TON JAMKB (IB2.V1906), 
theological writer, born at Forth on 
17 May 1823, was eldest son in tho family 
of six children of William Gloag, banker, 
liy his wife Jessie Bum. William Ellis 
Gloag, Ix>rd Kinoalrney [q. v. Buppb II], 
svm a vounger brother. ^ His eldest sister, 
Jessie Burn Gloag, cmtalilished in Ikirth one 
of tho first ragged schools in BcoHand. 
After finishing his school training at Forth 


Academy in 1830, Gloag studied at Edin- 
burgh University (1840-4). Owing mainly 
to the disruption of 1843 ho loft Edinburgh 
and completed atBt. Andrews (1843-6) the 
currioidum preparatory for tho ministry 
of the Oinirfili of Bootfand. 

IJaenHcd a prcaolu’jr by Perth presbytery 
on 10 June 1B40, Gloag, from 1848 to 
1867, was first assisl-ant/, and then sxrccossor, 
to Dr* Itesstdl at Dunning, FertliBbiro, 
and from 1800 to 1870 was parish 
minister of Blantyre, Lanarkshire, whore 
ho provided a now parish church, and 
ostablislied a savings bank. Meanwhile 
ho published ‘ A Treatise on Assuranoe 
of Balvation* (1853), ‘A Tmtise on 
Juatilioation ’ (1858), * Primeval World, or 
Eolation of Geology to Theology* (1859), 
* The Rosurreotion ’ (1862), and ‘ Fraotioal 
Christianity * (1866). In 1857, 1862, and 
1867 he visited Germany, whero he mad© 
friorHis with Tholuok and other divines, 
and familiarised luniBolf with German theo- 
logical literature. 

In 1871 he became parish minister of Gala- 
shiels, and^ wMlo there greatly extended 
his reputation as preaeher and author. In 
1870 he was Baird lecturer, taking for his 
subject ‘ The Messianic FrophecicsJ A 
new church was completed in fSSl to meet 
the needs of his growing congregation. 
Although no ardent ©ocMastio, h© moved 
in the general assembly of the Church of 
Seotlana of 1887 for the relaxation of tho 
eldership test. In 1880 he was moderator 
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ho wjiH inii*rim proh^Hnor of hihlioal | lhnvcrHii.>% In:* pnaHod on 2h Div. 


-0 ho wjiH inif*rim proh^Hnor of hihlioal j IhnvcrHiiy, ho pnonod on 2h m 

oritidHin in Alw'»nha‘rririnv(a‘Hify. In Match | iho SooHioh har, wh<*ro lio oiijovod a fair 
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wm nmdn LB.D. of AlH'*rd(^'n in April IhiMI, , . . ,. ,,,, 

111 IB07 hiH nntiiatorifd jnhihanvaa 4‘olol>raB‘il i formation of Unamli'a orcraal ininiHlrv 
by KiudontH mid friorak AfB't I.H0H hia In iH77 lio hoomno nhordf of Sinhrm 'fnHi 
hnallh' gradnally hnItHi* lln illorl at | Ihnnharfmn and in iHHh of I'Vrl'jiHlnro. 

Edinburgh cm 0 «lmi, IlKhh fuitl waaininmal j In IHHP ho waa raiaod |o lami.di wlimi 
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Pi'rh'H/ Oudfrt^y tnade a (enr with Ida hand 
in the UnitiHl Htah^H in iBTd in erlebrjitien 
of the Ciontenary of AiiH*HeHn l,ndi‘|a*ndemH'% 
It wan tlio drat vinit of iiii hhi^liHli ndlitary 
Hinoo oreiition of the ropiihlki 
a »iaM;hd Aei fd Ihirliainent Imd to by 1 


0ria a 


A} atdlionm:? if. 

(1BH7) ho waa jinjiiiatol wyoond* 
iiautonaiit""-'ili.y' fimt liaiidnywUrr \v 


to rt*iy! for tin? barai. IJnoifhdK lisin taking 
riainiH in tho 1\ia|>ita Ho w>oii ttiriiofi to 
aiiila»rHhi|» aisd journaiiHrM. (Jodkiit undor* 
b.Hik aoiiii^ iiba'ary work for C.taHHoirH 
publiHlVing laawi% wit Ji whitdi hin fatlior wiui 
yc:innc^dcM,i, In IB5tl tliid firm |vid.>HMla4 
hln lirai t.iook, * The I'iiHt.ory of Hungary 
and iijy Magyars from thi.^ hlarikwt I'kirioti 
t4> the (,iioao of the* Lato War.’ In Ookha^r 
^5*1 tlm * ..Daily ,Nowa ’ aont iii,m out 


army on 4 Hoot. .iBiai, with llm ro|mta- 
tion of 'Dtigiam.ra loa(.iiiig ImndmaMior. 
HubHoquontly ho fornoal a orivaki military 


Ijand whl.oli itlaytai at ti'io oldi.4’ oxfubitionB 
in England aiur with whioh ho twico tonrwl 
Am(?rioa and C Canada. I Ua rondortnl aploialid 
aorvioi^ to the oatmo of military muHto* and 
wan vary amiaiiaaful aaan * arrangi^r ’ of ao.m* 
Kmitionn for military baiKk. lie diod at 
kasHion, Kottinghanmhirc^ on SO d une iOOS. 
(kidiroy inarritKl in IS56 doyoe Itoylen, f»y 
wlioui he hiui two aonn and throt? daughien*. 
IliM eklefttmm, llan (kKlfroy (fa 1868), a well- 
known oondnator, i« nutsica.1 dirootor to the 
o<a*|>oratkm of Bounimnouth. A aartoon of 
Chidfroy f)y ^Spy’ ap|H*an‘d in * Vanity 
Fair* on lOSlarish IHHH. 
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OODKIN, EDWIN [.A WRENDE { l8Sb- 
1IK)2), editor and authtm, horn on S Dei. 
IBS I at ItiH maternal gramimotlmr’H Ijouho 
at.M'oyne, eo. Wieklow, wan eldoHt ahik.l of. 
JamoH (kid kin |l]. v. ], iiryKhy torian olorgy- 
man and jiiurnalmt wiili wiirong national&t 
HympathieM. IIIh nmtlitir, Harali totwitmois, 
wa^i <,i,f (1romw(4,li.an anatmtry. Of dolicato 
Itealth, he epent Inn early ahildhood mainly 
in Wioklow, and when ioven yam*e old wm 
Bent to a preparatory Bohool in Armagh, 
wharo Iuh father wan then living. For 
over* 

tlia ohiitlren of (5ongr« 

,, near Waketield in York- 
shire. In 1846 he entered Oueen’a Oollege, 


■oeivcKi a e.ommiBBioii in tlm army. H'o H|Hic;iai e(irreH|,Kmticmt to *!rnriiyy on 
wa.H aiBo <it‘eoratiHi \vit.:h tiai juf.aleo imnlal <wy of tim Orimean war. Hi^ joinml.Omar 
and elaBp. In iHid he reaeJi<al the ago iAmha'Hariny,andtviwinth(dkiin(m^^^ 
limit of sixty, l»ut hiH |Mi*iod <d nervieo wan end of t la^ war. rt'iurning lamie in He|>temher 
extondial lor five yearn. Ik^ retired, from j lB5o. S’liiH e,X|'jeri(‘nei.^ gavts hitn a lifelong 

hatn^l of \var ; he ladd that the moat 
important renult of th<5 Erhnean war wiu4 
‘ iiie ermition and <iiWt4o|)ment of tlm Hptxaal 
aorreH|«rndiidH <jf mnvrt[»H|)erH * {Ufa and 
1. RKd, 

After writing for Bliort time lor the 
* Noriltern Whig * at lleifjiMt, la.,^ went ottt 
.in November .iBSh ia ihi* 'UnikHl Btaton, 
and almost immetliJitt4y mmle a tour in 
the Bouthorn HtateH, noting the efTeakof the 
ilave By stem. otjm^MiMmdiai with the 

London * Daily News,* an(f wiib mlmitted to 
the bar ci! the state of New York In Feb, 
1868. In 1860 ho rmule a tour in Europe 
for luH healtin Wlnli^ ho wan in Europe 
the Anu^iican cavil war hioko out, and lie 
strongly HUpporie.d ilm Nortih, writing to 
Mm * Daily News ’ in eondmnnation of tlie 
Britinh attitude vvitli ri^gaid to the Sh'ent 
inuidtmt. On returning to the United 
Htakm in Hc^ptember 1862, wliile eontinuing 
hm Icdtern to the * Daily NknvB,’ ho wrote 



for the * Nmv York Timen,’ 
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Amonaan Review,’ and ‘ Atlantic Montlily.’ 
Ho alMo took cliargo for a short time of tn© 
* Banitary UommiHHbn Bulletin.* In 1864 
Im wrote of himself ‘ I imi by nature 
ratlier lltkHl hm an ouhlot>r than an indoor 
iifo. I have not got the lilm*ary temptuu- 
memt* (Life and Ltiim, i. 226). In July 
1865 he rmtablinhed in New York a weekly 
journal * I’he Nation,’ to re|)reHant indepaii* 
dent iliouglit in tlio United Htatos. The 
paper waw started l>y HuliHoription, but it 
did not |>ay in its tnuly Htages, and after 
the first year lie took it over almost entirely 
as hk iirivato venture. He edited and 
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wroki mmt of it till IBBR when he 
to the ‘ Evening Post,’ of whieh it 
a kind of weekly edition. In 
;?ame editor in old©! o! both 

in 
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retiring on account of ill- 
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e first prospectus of the * Nation ’ stated 
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i m 1lt» 
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that, it ‘ will not ho tho organ of any oonrmiHHion iijinoin!<’<l li> (ioviso a * i*lan for 

iIJIerandIMm/h2lB)* gf>yt*rninrnii^ i»f aiiikvt h.i .St.atii nf 

it tlum iimiigurn-ied a mw d«*f>n.riur« In Mtnv V*irk»’ w!,uriy lii tiit! Htnv 

Amorioaii JoiirruiIiH'fn, ihkI it. Ytirk ii'i 1H77* lii IHIB ho. 

pyblk? a|>inion in iho Unilini nth, wiw itimlo. an 'iiniJiiid ihvi! mn^vum 

liy tiio ox'tont i)nt« t’irntilal.itjn* %v!itoh wiw fniaHknior, lii iHHtI lio [fiyil a vi^ii t<> 

bti.i liy iin Iit,i^rarv Eniitiarifi nn inlorvitl iif tAVtnity,,i4ovi?ri 
IKjwor ant! iirjitoihy. II’M wn- , yt^arH. lio kr^|»i in, oltiw^ 

iribulom molndoti i\m tiiunt mananplinhi^d j witJuinai andi’vontif in tJio tbhUHi Kingdtaii, 
iWii:U;d lth44a’H tni initiuarlnH rh tisn Ailanlit'. I iUttoiiy thn th i,ii« frkaak 

(Kir) Ktojiliri'i [ty v, IJ ), a'lot fwkni.^ 51 1 % Bryrt* and lYtiftwtir A, \K 

itaywl with CkKlIdn hiKt'W Vnrltin IHtlHaiid I'hnoy, l,!n waa, !ik*^ hijt hiihrr iHdtjro jiinn 
fiirtiiwl a u|'kiibn of ilia o!iarjM^t4ir anti ; a iifnltiog advt»ra.O^ nf htaw,* rtih Iw irnliyal, 
oa|>tic!i.t;Vi wtia Engliah oofroaiaaidiaii t»f tla^ . and otMhrilHjltHl 1 >av<i Hfiirlrft fo iliy, filMTal 
fkim ihat yoaf til! IB73 (5!Arro.A'Ni'»ht ‘ ii.aotil«Hik td ^il■»^^ln link** t^diti's*! 

Ih/r# L Tho * Kaiitai * * W’lO'* !»y 5!r. Bryt’t^, A« riilnr, Irt^’ i.n'iilor, 

rami hy ilm'two' al'aawia whiafi in Anna^aa o|i|->Mnaiit tif war anri aorl taivtn 

havo nniai iotlo 'With ftirfuirij*' fmhtiaal and aalti td h*)iia«t itial tH^iinrjii'dt'id m.lifdid. 
tHJoiionda ofiiiiitnh 't5lit4im and iintvarfdty ■ jdraf'jMn, ha trt limt W'dlt ila* mlvartat^ti 
ttaad'a^ra ’ (llayoiCs fa *178). Ita ai*aia.in id tha hharal ymly in iha Ihnlt^l 

wm ‘dtia Ui mw iiuin, 5Ir, K. I*. tJadkin., Kitmdt'aio ifahfr*:^ anaiji!iin''ii iaitl ayinn i«i liiy 
with \vhoni/ wrtd^^ d. It. I^»i.val!, * 1. df» lad- j fond, and la* oriiiri»tst w-iilMinnio hiitariiaMM 
alwaya agrtio, hut whtim^ aiiility, inCnrina,* j ilai koulfra on iha Buy aitlo, liifi vijnra 
ibrn and uidiinahing iuB^grity iiava inathH ar«^ fully n^jf^anuit’d in Iom * llafk^d.iniw aiid 


H hf 


th'O ‘yNailtin what it m * (Lijr nnt! Ij-ikrMt , 'C^innuiud^i ' {Ntnv 5''*uk* i * Brtfhlnnirt 
i« 2*71), llo wini a datarndniMl <i|*|aiiiaiii ' «d ,5frait’rtt lauinawary '^h'uk, iHiMi) | 

of aomi|itkui in |inlitirid and nnnnri|.ial , anti * i*nhun#«’t,ui T«u}d‘’n!da'M,id Ikun'OU'rmy * 
llfo in ^Aintu'ba, d’hnnglt liw imlitirai . (Ihad^iO, IHIIH), in lH*i7 lu^wioi inadn, f4'» hb 

iyiupathitia hml lain with ilm ryiaihhaiyi gloat |do<omn% an inui. fttM#, *d thliiol, 
an agalnat iho dtuin«u‘aiio |iarty. yot | Aflt’r muhuH dlno-»i« in iiMUi hn aitilwl for 
on |3ublio gruwndw# aa a oivil aorvino j Hngland in 5lay llMih Motindinudn tho 
roftmnor anti m a fm^trmhw^ in I8H4, ho| Kow kbrt^f, ila^i at iln^uiway on Ihn |li«*t 
iupijortod Obvokmr« oaruildattim for iho in Huyoniihin^ on 21 '5lay il«ii and %nm 
projiidoncy m agaiimt Blmnt*, lib |ia|>or j IiuHnI in llaiftidhiuwh rhnrohyant in North* 
was tbo rwognii^l organ of thO' i ain|d.on^!dro, An lnmu'i|d.ioii on h[« gravo 

dorita or ^Mugwinufm’ hotwoon IS84 and ! hy 5!r, llryoo dt*i»ordit« him m * ikihlitni^i, 
1894* On tho othor hand hti strongly ! t*onnoniiaf. *un{ nufraii^id In hb memory 
opjaiMod Olovoland wlion in 1H97 hn aB; fbo * Omikin I ^'Hdoiv?id on * Tho K^muiihib 
imjktxl Hi'ighnnl In hiH Vtuimuolan inwM^ii. h»f fnm iiowrnniont and iho IhditM of 
Ha wan iw|.aabdly ^ oub|*okon agahiiil | lha Olilwn** warn oftlahlbluHl at 1 1 inward 

Tainmatiy Hall and Ifa nyntinu, and wim * Hnlvoraity, 

suhjixitod in atmaafiuonmi B» virulont., Ch-alkhi wuoi iiiarrit'd iwbo! (I) in 18711, 

attaoki and aomtant lilml mdiona !iy tinb aiMawhavan, tbni'uxiibiit, t«:i Frantx^a HIbio 
Itadam of Tammany* In iMaimhiu ’IHIH, , Imth {d, 1877), oklor tlanghhu of Hiyminl 
ate ihQ iampomry dabut of Tammany, , Ktinumd ftaiBu hy whom ho hml tiinm tdilh 
largely or miinly owing hb tdlorb, : drtiii, one of wlaim, a«ni, anrvsvixi him i (21 
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purpow* July IHlH Ihi jjlstyi'tl in 

LniuioS'i nt. St oniu!tn1< givt'U tVn' »hV 

Jeimy Lind (wlm wiw by tbid imv silmu^ 
cloniik Himv) ill fuinni'rl^rooin of 
Her MsijeHtybi Tlu-siirv ; Ih« sildo aiii»n|nMi 
iu LoiKloit on 27 18411 ah Ihlisj a 

Mimical Ihiioiu In January iHnO y 


wan laiinai by bin wifc'H hiiic af Wynda 
ihdfd (ill ilu^ ’Malvi'rn HiIIh. lb* bdl two 
;4iujH and a daiicbf ( i - 

AUbHiyb tbililH'bmidbH i»ji{fMr!MnitirM 
canin thriiiiyb bta witr'a m-b'brily, la* iiwtl 

I lu’tn aiHclyn ami inn t avrinau t inironyli"* 

Mimical Union, in ♦lanuarv Ida aiianaily *d ds |imafioio and Ida 

,. •( tmw Liiul u!. Liil..-<’iv. I.i (!h' -■*<n'lly .naun. r .ua.I.- hi... .. «.;!<•, ...i.- iiulMr 

81 UIW war hIh. hfj'.ui a A.ii.'ii.'aii tt.iir in ii.ii.<h> ih--" iidifiri.l ii.;!iuii. h. 11.; ttim 

«""" ''il'l'i "i ^ .S' , IS • Si,i • ..ill. <t. 

hta Tiu-V vvcm ..iurri.'it at. H-.M.... I 11.- »..« .. .•luH -1 ..; r -r l.n„n.,.ry h.-r 

rlSicr tu Ih.' ..f fhn Ilx- ti.i.J-nl.v *‘1 i...rHh-ii n.Mit..; 

n HH.I .ui .Ian 18r.2 ilcr aK" ww (I Ui ! lioiiM. (If )!««' imira'iiiiili fl 

> ! 

t... IH.'iS they llvfii ill Orwitf.., maki.ii; , ''v, G, , 

frwiufiit. w.uWrt-l.<u.r8. In isr.i! th.-.v mm.- j tin.* ... (Has th.. (Ii.inln i« Madt 

to knuIaiKl, luid nlHirtly .Hi’t lhd (1.^'. In i l..l.liol!i< k- •(« » |r' ‘'.V"’ bl l.'L'loh.*.' 

inriil hoklsiiliiiiiilt Iifcmtio imtitraliw.l .n Unniviny Imk ttiil. thf M.'ii. I. h.h.>l i 
tliia (■.miiitry. In 18ii2 In- li.’t'an (o <-ili( ‘ i"'*""'*. ■*!’* l'i’tiinMn> l » M ii- 

with Sir 'VVilliain Sti-ri.tliilf Ik'iiiifll. (ij. v.| I ^ll■k'i>lhll n !<l vlf im a (innii.ivi (.yar lun! 

tlui Mlliul'alf Ikiok for I'kiylaiKi; in ttlii.1t j fXj.ivHiovf. l-nt (<f>k* If f‘f.) »«« »»• 

(iormnn Ht.«k.t.in.'H ttrn. wt to l..vmn. ■ 7"*, .lul. 

tiuiwlationM (.hvmly nm.if h.v Ci.M.-rino ; ..hvayM tl.iooyhoni k... ‘ 

Wiiikttwth in lift' ' Ly.u ( .'.'.•iii.i.ii.-i..’ In ; A.- i> .■on. t.il.lmlimnli I..- ..nfjMl In 

I8b:i and iHUb { {oldHcimddt. ("tmdncdd tia' ? Mi n«i*d«-olm a *ia i bi ladms HiiHa Imj 
clioml nortimiH of (lir IcHtivid wlicn diamy i faddiMbcd amkH ’ Mmac, an Uiln 

Lind apiHam'd at Ibmaridurf at tliti WIdt ; H#«a da IHPH). a laanidm li’ I'mjrmi'i* a 
HUntidn NuHicialutiniacbcH Mimiklcwt. ulmiv iiianofmtn iuo, and vaiani^ HHalica and 
**hn liiui almwlyanng in 1H4B and 1855. In i \m'VvH b»r f la’ |imm»bali’r tim ladiiamUoim 
IB62 lin joimaithn Hoyid Aciwitatiy jam nambrird d*inn to op. bG 

m piaiuifartt^ prubmir, urnb^r dliarica lamaa j na tGib,, t h. Id Ma v mH 

a« pniHU|Md» In l8ndStcnidaln HiainnU bn. •, jvtdb ; HMljaad ami pna t do»dt bib* of .bainy 

iaumi pnnci|)fdnnid iltddaithndiifmviw front , bind i Mad» ai Iboidd, May IMm;^ laivala 
l8(Hi tn 1858 1‘Vmn IHdt j ddMiaatbond M ?¥» 

to im Im sulviHcd IH\ dVintdc abotd niimic j n.: u %u^ 

at Enifliv. In 1857 .b-nny bind nanb^ at; id.lLltHM I lb hin b H K Id* Jl 1 1 K ‘U'dlb* 

llmrcfoid inimiihd fcaiivab and Uoldaclmddt j (IHIH dbbHb niitjor.^M'n»'rad born on U May 
produced tiaan hm ‘ Hnllna biblical blvll ’ ; i IHIHai Milan* wim only mm oi biomi tragi’r 

ihmwimlitand.againiii IHtHhd. Kx(d:<a''lbdl*U:bd*4ain an ofbiaa^ of lla* tbili /irimiadi 

and in Dtoddor! on 2d dam lH7d, when j gnanla, and ginmlHon of mijarnm imUh 
dtairiy .iJrid iinnln bra^ liwi.|addicutt»jica.ranco j ainid Hp “V.].* dmvj»h iinancicr. lb' ianiy 
esccopt forclmrity. In 1875 A. lb CMlmidKc* ; abowod an a|.dli.tido for foremn laimnauca. 
an cnthimiimiic aiwabaib got togetbor an ! and afti^r odncidlon at an Kdgb 
amateur cluilr for tbo llwt lairformaiioo In j in l*aHa bo pimml tiinjiiKb 

England ol Baalda B, ndiinr Mima (25 April ■ | wdnad to King‘a iMlIcgo, _ ^ 

1875* St Jauum’a Hall}* Tim * Bacb blmir * | dannary IHIld bo mmrvml a oonnnmi^iow 
thoroupim oiun<oint)dKimgand (biklwobmidt iin tlio. India army* ami. 

wim appolntai conductor. Ho bold that j in April jofiim,t iiio *l7lb Mmiraa initivo 

' infantry. In Aiigtwt 18411 bm rognmnit 
WM 4 onlormi to Iddna* and iboro Cbildamiil 
m‘<rvt*t.| aa adinlaid^ In tin* imtiona at t,‘aid:Oi'i 
ami along ooaat* lor widoh bo rta.advi.al 
tbo Cddtioao W'ur motlab In tiio cminso 


in t.bi* 

olmrtm.' dfe edited, many manterpkajoi 
for , tlm collootion called tbo * Btmb (.Jltoir 
Magamod In 1875 bo wim cioettai j a . 
member of tbo .Atlanmum Club urulor 
Eula II* . Hia wife died on .2 Mnv. 1887* 
In February 1 Bill 'ho publialnHl a yalimido 
oollootlon of her cadarniaM and llorituro. 

h\d>, 1507 at bm liooiio. 

^ L**. 

h » 



IT-*,# Ik IMIfl .-B T . r. ^ 

Imlm iiJ 1846 ho qiiiillfiiHl w iHtorjml.'r in 


. Gy, G' 





Gold sm id 

for Porniim in 1840 and for Arabic in 1851 
In the laat yt^ar obtaiiuxl liirt company, 
tuKl waa promoted aaBiHtant-adjntani- 
gonoral of Nagpur Hubaidiary field 
force. Bhorily idter, thanka to th(^ inilnenco 
of (lontiral dohn Jacob j tp v.], Uoldamid 
entoriHl tlics civil B(»rvitso, brat aa dopnty 
colk^ctor and then aa iiaaiBtaxtt-eoiniinaaioner 
for the aidtioinent of alietmied landa in 
the newly actpiired province of Hind. 

On hia return to hhxgland in 1855 lie 
voluntiHWivi for aedivo aivrviee in th(? Orimea, 
and waa attacliiHl tht^ Ihirkiah contingent 
at Ki^rtch uiubw ( Jen(a*al Sir liohtwl# Vivian 
( (p V. ]. Here ho aeon aefjtiircvl a knowledge 
of dkirkiah. In recognition of Ida aervksea 
lie recOviKl tlio Turkiah war xnedab the 
order of the Medjidio (4th clana), and a 
brevet niajorify in tlii^ army. He returned 
to india in 18511, ami look up judicial 
work at Hhikarpur. HiibHi^quentiy lie 
aervisd tm tlie alafT of Hir Bartle Prere | q. v.], 
tlien cdihd cominiaHbmw of Hind, and 
(luring^ Hie Mutiny he diaiinguialmd himaolf 
in variouH dangeroua iniaaiona. 

In I8(SI (loldamid firat became connected 
mill tim great aoheme for linkixig up Bast 
and West by telegraph. In that year he 
arranged with the ohiefa of Baluchistan 
and Makran for ttolegraiili oonatruotion 
along tlief coiUit of (Iwadar; hia sucoesB 
in llu^ negotiationa waa aeknowh^dgisd 
by thi^ Bombay goviwmmuit. In 1888 lie 
wim pronmti'd Imwot Iieut.-coloneh In 
1864 he wm HtihvdiKl to HUperintf<md the 
gigantic task (»f carrying tlu^ win*H from 
Burope imriiaH l^m’Hia and BaluehiHt<an 
to India. He accompanied (bh Patrick 
Hiowart when laying Hie Ibraiim (lulf 
cable, and labw prociHidivl by wiry of 
Bagdiwl and Moaul to (vVomlantinoiiIe. 
'Thiu'e, aftiw protrackHl m»goilationa, he 
carried througli ilie Indo-Otkunan tele- 
grapli treaty. In 1865, on ilw death of 
(bl. Patrick Hknvart., he wim a|)|>ointed 
dirt^ctor-gimeral of the liulo-Buropimn 
telegraph, and at^ once starlr^tl for Teheran 
to Insist in negotiating a klegrajih treaty 
witli the Ikwsian gov(u*nm<uit. Bor his 
services in securing the Anglo- Persian 
convention he was inmlo a (IB. in 1866, 
and roeeived the thanks of the govi^mmont 
of ■' India, . ' From Iblieran he travelled 
overland tO' India and back again to 
Europe to sattle tlio terms of autnission 
of the Indo-Europ(ian teilt^grivph U> the 
Euro|X)an system , Hu bsequently (loldsmid 
personally auperintendod the construotion 
of tiie telegraph lino across the whole exc- 
tont of Persia. Of that arduous work ho 
gave an interesting and charaoteristically 


^25 Goldsmid 


modcHt account in ‘ Travel and Telegraph ’ 
(1874), 

After resigning the directorsliip of the 
Indo-European telegraph in 1870, Goldsmid 
was appointed in the following year a 
commissioner for the delimitation of the 
boundary between Persia and Baluchistan, 
and his award was (eventually accepted by 
the Shah’s government. In the same year 
Goldsmid^ was entrusted with the even 
more delicate task of investigating the 
claims of Persia and Afghanistan to the 
province of Heistan. A full account of 
the procotylingB of the commission is 
contained in the voluminous collection of 
papers, entitled ‘ E as t(wn Persia’ (1870-72), 
which was ^ edited with an introduction 
by Goldsmid, and published under the 
authority of tlie India olTioe in two volumes 
In 1876. It was a singular testimony to 
Goldsmid’s tact and ability that despite 
the determined procrastination of the 
Persian oommissioners a temporary settle- 
ment of this thorny (|ucBt.ion was VeaclKb, 
but not till the British commissioners hatl 
twice visited the disputed territory. The 
arbitral award was published at Teheran 
on 10 Aug. 1872 ; Persia was oonirmed in 
the poaBesfjlon of Bets tan, while a sootionof 
tlu^ ilelrnund was left in Afglian territory, 
'riie strict imfiartiality of the award satisfied 
neither party, but it liad the desired efioot 
of keeping tlio peactu For his Bcrvices 
Goldsmid was created a K.O.H.I. in 1.871, 
and re<yived i/lie tlianks of tire government 
of India. He retired from the army on 
1 Jan, 1875 with a special pension and 
tlie rank of major-gemwah 

(loldHrnid’s publio career was not ended. 
In 1877 lu^ wm appointed British ropre- 
Houiativo on the international oommission 
to inquires into Indian immigration in 
Iteuniotu A joint rtqiort was issued in 
February 1874 a separate report in 
the following April, In 1880 Goldsmid 
accepted the post of ecmtroller of crown 
lands (l)aira HanitJi) in Egypt, and witnessed 
the outbreak tlioro in Heptember 1881. 
In June 1882 lie was despatched by Lord 
Granville [q. v.| on a diplomatic mission 
to Constantinople ; and on his return to 
Alexandria he rendered useful semoo in 
the camiJaign of IBS2 by organising the 
intelligence departmont, for whi(xh he 
I’cceived the thanks of Viscount Wolseley 
and the war office. On his residing the 
control of the crown lands on 1 May 1883 
the Khexdive bestowed on him the Osmanie 
decoration of the second class and the 
bronze star. 

On leaving EgypH Goldsmid accepted 
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from Le^ixM II» King ol the MglanB, ' of his whn^tiuiitlii Iviiii r»i 

the poet o! * adminieimtcur d6*'«gn<6 di' hrnds(i jrmiwl at- 1 % i*htHH in Ht* 
raesociation intomatkmalo ’ in the? Oingcn Mftrtin'H l#/irn5|, wlirn* Klfly Inwl rf«t*»*i\rti in- 
and he ■ondertook the organisalioti of tin* Hirnelinn. in 18.18 vvriit f>n a skoli’liirig 
administrative system in tiie new stain toiir Ilirinigh Nnrniately, n.tnl afO’r in'* 
But soon after reaching the Ciuigo Oohls* Umded ins t ravels to iiiiHjtny iwni IrelantL 
mid's health broke down* and ho retwnnd Ah (*arly iis IHltl tiorMlail eishihifi'*d 


to England on 01 Dee. i8H3, Theneeforlh water eoloiir ludutlngH of WdleHihm Clinireh 
ha resided mainly in Ismdon, devoting anrl Twy'aJsdh t'elaeojilJha .Srw'triy rjf Arts j 
himself to liiemry vrork ennneetetl with luH the fss’Mtid fiieinre w/m awaolefi thii 
Oriental studies, and taking an aetive rnednl of tljiM'Snriety. At Die eame fihwii 
interest in various religions and philaro !ie oi^htlntf'd in IK'Ih im oil |tidn!ing, 
thropio institutions* Ho died at Brook * Finding the itoiwl of a MirrrT in iho 
'Green, Hammerfimith, on 12 dain 'rhann^H INinne'h’ whieli wie^ awar*h<<i tlin 

and was butied at Ifollingbourncv Kent. largo si! vr^r ineiial r.d the Horiet.y. In iHllb 
On 2 dan. ISlirho nmrrksi Mary (d. ItKMf), ' wlteii only Hoventeon, he slaiwf'd jit tfjo 
eldest dangliter of I Jaitt. -general Georg** Hf*yal AeiMhHny Im * Frent’h Koldi<nii in a 
Mackimm Dtouart, by whom ho hati issue j 'Gabaref.* 'riwiier^forDi a r*.^gnlnf 

two sons and four j exhibitor nt the Aefehony nidd I1MI2, only 

In addition to the w<*rks already meiU' j rimittlng tln^ iho’o y**n.rH IHIH, D47D and 
tinned, and to many namnhlets and re- 1 tH74. Twu *4 Ins *^rdlv * llie 'fired 

views, Gokhonid fnibimlieii ‘Haswi an*M Hnlfiier ' IlHtg) and ' the Viilage IlMlhlay ♦ 
Fiinhk,* a iKK*m in the original Simli. with a ; (IH'ITh mo jimw lii the Vernon e»df*^etioii at 
mefHaal imnslation (IHGl)* and an anthorid the late Gidhay and alanv Die' infhiefit*e 
tatlve life of "Hir JaiiM*s Du tram * {2 v*dH. j of Wilkie, a gni^t eeny of W'hime * Ikumv 
1880; 2nd tali t* 1H81). lOs knowkslg** of j Widding * behaig*d b.i Goiwirdfa fathen 
Eastern ianguages olaeed him in the | A pietimy * llid.Hiiig Dm ^lay|w*lef ai ilm 
forefront of ^Oriental erities. lb* jtune<n Aeadiany in prov***l very pejudar, and 
the Hoyal Asiaik} Hoeiety in IHO-D ami was | an engraving rvkhiv eUend<H| Its vt»gue, 
an ordinary memlmr of Dm coundl for brief I In 1852 Go* stall was eiei itsl Aril.A. Ills 
tmrimis imiwwu 1875 and iHHIk Ho hekl 'CranmiT at Da* IVaifi.r’s fade’ (1850) 
the wstof saerotary from Novemls»r 1885 wm engmvid In lim^ liy bis father* IDs 
to dune 1887i and that of vleO'pt*«^derd nrrnnlmi aUrmiiii Die notlee *tf Bamuel 
from 1S80 to H105* Ho was also a viisi* ltogei*s atal Hir Hoberi Fis'b aial la* early 
praklant of the Royal GcHigmphkm! Htadeiy, r»njn,vfs| Die natremige of olrt nm bnyms. lii 

|CCH*gra|diieal msdioti 1857 Gisakfl vDdrsi Vmdi'e and GSdoggia. 
of tho Brittsh Assoeiation at tha Binning- 11m winter of IH5H *ind the Hi»riiig of 
ham mooting of ISm 18511 were H|sait In Egypt, wbi*’h flotHlali 

[The limes, 10 ,kn. IfktH; d*,nirnak fieval t^yvisibsl hi 1870.^ 1‘1‘oin tla^ daf*,^ of lik 
Asiatic Boe., April iiKIH, art* by T/ll, eigypilan 'mden.rn to the mal of Ii.Im 

Therntcm; tjefigraplneal dminifd, I»eh. IlKtH, 1 'ihssla.II largely d**'V*44Hl Idmailf ti'i 
art. by Bir T. H, Hekiieh ; Bir i'Viskrk’k I’^uiforn sidms;ita, and finis vrmtiy e.^^leiufisl 
Goldsmid, Travel ami IVIegmph, 1874 ; Bir hia pii|iidariiy, The Ib’^it of hla 'Eaalerri 
Fridariek Manrioe, Gam|adgn *d 1882 in paintings wim * Early .M*irnlng in ilm 

Wiklerm^as of Hhtir* (Hoyal Aendemv in 

1.3rd Curaon and After, 1911. j., 117.1 IfMW). Tlirw •U,,, Kin.t li.rn ' 

If cfi'iiKW). iss “"(iiSr ‘ i&r^ », siii! 

artist# Jwnr In Sb John i Wood, l.«ondon, .Ihaalall lotldbliml In DUPI, aa Ida itiploina 
rf 1 n r Edwaiti wairk, * ThikNiibian Hlave/ Among iiaiidlnga 

L «mgravcy, by ida of like iheirie whhdi fi4h*wml wen^ j ^The 


on 17 Bept. 1822, 
Goo^Il [q* v*3, the 


Frenehmim who wm a 


ughtar of a Ingoft 
of oolouml (liflll), 


(lloval Aeadernv in 
I * 'll'ie Fimt Ikirn * 
m of a Fdgrini frimi 
'iial li.A. in 1 8110, 
IBIM, 'as Ida itiploina 
ved _ Amortg iiaintlnp 
I'wmt were* I * The 
* Ifagar amt lalimiMd * 
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3 Egypt* (1884), *Gttrd*.in*a L 
/ jjite), and *'By Dm Kmi 
;Si8J, ntiw at the Ikaipitls Fain 
I Tn 1880 he |wdni«l Engl 
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landscapciB BUch as ‘A Distant Viow of 
Ham)W on tlia Hill’ (1889) and * Boachy 
Hoad ’ (1B9G). Meanwhile ho pursued his 
Etiatom tlieines in * Blieop-Shoaring in Dgypt * 
(1892) and ‘ l^iban’s Pasture’ (1895). In 
1897 ‘The Ploughman and the ShophordesB * 
wjts aociuired for the Tate Gallery by public 
sul>Hcripfcion. Goodall from time to time 
in later life painted portraits. Among his 
sitters were Sir Moses Montefiore (1890), 
Wdlium Ikatty- Kingston, Ids wife (1890), 
his daughter, feica (1894), and (Bir) Ander- 
son Oriteliett (1898)* GoodalFs portrait by 
himself was exhibited at the Eoyal Academy 
inlBSL 

In 1876 Goodall purchased the ostato of 
Grims Dyke, Harrow, and on it liis friend 
Norman Bhaw built an imposing rosidenco. 
But after some twelve years Goodall 
returned, to London, and hia Harrow house 
passed in 1890 to Bir William Bohwenek 
Gilbert [q. v- BuppL II]. At the and of 
ids life he published a volume of gossiping 
* Reminisoencea ’ (1902). Ho died on 29 July 
1904 at 62 Avenue Road, St, John’s Wood, 
where he had resided since his removal 
from Harrow, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. 

He married in 1872 Alice, daughter of 
John Tarry, a lawyer, and by her hod a 
largo family, including Frederick Trevelyan 
Goodall [q. v,] and Howard Goodall [q. v.], 
both artists, who predeccaBcxl him. 

Goodall fully satisfied the public taste, 
which liked a story t(dd in paint clearly, 
correct in clot^ail, and with a eortain simido 
kind of sentiment. His painting throughout 
Ids mreer bIiowcxI much tcchrdcal ability 
but very little iiispiration. 

[(loodairs Reminiscences, 1002, with list of 
picturcB and drawings ; Graves’s lioyal Acad. 
Exhibitors, 1905-6 ; I’hoTimcs, 31 .Tidy 19040 

F. W. G-k. 

GOODMAN, Mbs. JULIA, whoso 
maiden name was Bapaman (1812-1906), 
portrait painter, bom in Ijondon on 9 Nov* 
1812, was eldest of the fandly of twelve 
sons and two daughters of Simeon Ken- 
sington Balaman by Ids wife Alice Cowen. 
Charles Kensington Balaman [q. v. BuppL 
II] was her eldest brotlu^r After attending 
a private school in Islington, Julia developed 
a tmte for art, receiving lessons from Robert 
Falkner, a pupil of Bir Joshua lioynolds* At 
Erst she sucoessfully copied old masters but 
soon devoted herself to portrait painting, 
and obtained many commissions. In 1838 
she exhibited for the Erst time at the Royal 
Academy, her last picture appearing there 
in 1901. Among her sitters were many 


persons prominent in society, including the 
Earl of Westmorland, Bir John Eriohsen, 
Bir Francis Goldsmid, Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
Prof. David Marks [q* vl BuppL 11], and 
Gilbpt [Abbott Beckett. Her portraits 
in oils or pastels' numbered more than a 
thousand. Bhe died atjirighton on 30 Deo. 
1906, and was buried in the (^lolder’s Green 
cemetery of the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. 

In 1836 she married Louis Goodman, a 
City merchant, who died in 1876. Among 
her seven children^ wore Edward John 
Goodman, at one time sub-editor of the 
‘ Daily Tol(‘gra|)li,’ and Walter Goodman, 
a portrait painter, who painted a good 
portrait of Ins xnothor* 

[Jevvish Chtunicle, 4 Janri907.] M. E« 

GORDON, JAMES FREDERICK 
SKINNER (1B21"*19()4), Scottish antiquary, 
born at Keith, BanlTshire, in 1821, claimed 
descent from the Gordons of Glen bucket, 
in Btrathdon. Educated at Keith School 
and then at Madras College, St. Andrews, 
he gained, when fifteen years of age, the 
Grant bursary at Bt. Andrews University, 
and graduated there with distinction in 
1840, proceeding M.A. in 1842, Appointed 
organising master in the (episcopal) national 
schools at Edinburgh, ho was ordained 
deacon in the Scottish Episcopal (Jhurch 
in 1843 and priest the next year. After 
a first curacy to the bishop of Moray 
(Dr. Low) at Pittenwoom, Fifeshiro, 
ho removed in 1843 to Forres as 
curate to Aloxandor Ewing, afterwards 
bisliop of Argyll and the Isles at 
Forres (1843-4). Hia oxporioneoa at Pitten- 
weem are narrated in his ‘ Bootiohronicon.’ 
In 1844 he was translated to the charge of 
Bt. Andrew’s Episcopal Ohuroh, Glasgow, 
the oldest post-Relormation church in 
Scotland, and there he remained till 1890, 
when ho retired owing to advancing years. 
At Glasgow he chjvoted much energy to 
the development of episoopaoy, and raised 
funds wherewith to remodel and endow 
his ohuroh. Ho was a pioncor in eifeoting 
the removal of ruinous tenements ana 
slums in the neighbourhood, thus ini- 
tiating the movcTuent which resulted in 
the Glasgow Improvement Act of 1860. 
His ‘ High Church ’ tendencies sometimes 
led to friction in his own denomination j 
but his earnest philanthropic work brought 
Mm general admiration. 

Gordon led at the same time a strenuous 
literary life, closely studying the history of 
the oatholio and the episcopal churches in 
Scotland, and the antiquities of Glasgow, 



IliH oliief piililieatioii wim Eccvh^ijiH* 
tical Ohronido fr>r Hcjotlaud * (4 voIh. Ohm* 
gow, 1867)^ an elaborate and nrndltn work, 
wliiah diaplayed nvuah raafairdi; tlin firnt- 
two Yoluriui, entitled ‘ Hcsaliahroniaora* 
contain a Hkctclj td the prc>‘l^t*fi>nnafion 


IVIniitiy cani|'(idg!"t f*f IH57-''8 with davu^ 
pur iichl hucin aitjiolMii iff !l7tli reginnnit* 
wfw ai'' f'lio ai’litU'jw id .Niwriitj'U.ir, C'.'Jhurjrla 
{31 Ocidt Atnccr|nir, and Knifuiiiuir, at- ilic 
Hii'-gc and capiurn of laicknim\ and Htornn 
iiiK of the i\idHi*r IhiMh* Tito imahd willj 


to and an cxlcmlcd Vf^rnion of Knit Ida j idnaji waa awarfied tdiu* .From Si*pliutda*r 
* Catalogue id Hcottiah BiHlaipH ’ ; the t-hinl j IHd8 tfi April I Hod he aided aa hrdd-iuljulinji 
and fourth Vidinnea, eiitiUi'if ' MonaMfieond i to Cohuud {Sir} Wilhawi Turner, cimt- 
give the Idaftay of the Feotlialv rnoruwtiTieH, j rnanding lire froo|w oii the tlfand Trunk 
lid hiographn^H of the Itoiinm eaiholie ! Hoad, near Hiujarea, and tlje iFId fiU’ee 

• i r> J. tH . if j ...... ,.u .. t , , , 11 1 ■* * 



wntten in a lively atyle), IH72, 2* * The | the anhwaiuiuit purHidn Hfleiptoiaal in 
Book of tile Clironkhm of Keith* Crange, | ilenpaleheH, la* waa prunu>li*il eaidain lui 
Euihven* Ckdrney* and liotrtphided l8Hth j 2 .Bee. IHhih and wm nnwie hrevidonajor 
3* New edition 'of 'Laiddan Hhawk *HiH- J *01 Mfl Nov. I8flfi {/aaid. 22 .Feh. I HI 




lory of the Provinee of Mrtrayd I HH2. j hhu’don pudornna.l ivpinaap a! duty in India 
4. ‘ lona» a Deweription of the lalandd ! for t.he nei.1. eighleiai yeara j he \\m pr*o 


fa fh * Yiide JVli'iunn to arai througli 
tiui Cati.ieiiral of 8t. Kentigernof t'iiaagowd 
1824* (Portion idao eoidrihuted nn artteh^ 
on tfie SSeidtinh FpiHeopid Cfnireli’ lit 
the * (Jyeiopiedia of HeligioriH I tenoudna^ 
lionH * {I^indoni 1853), mid wrote on j lieaervi*ii wdlh tlw Afrirli ev|«Mhtion 

* Metenroiogy * to nevend eneyelopa.diaa J in 1877-8, amt wm tiiriee naudioneii In 
and jo urn alH, in 1857 In* reeeived the dio j deepaleheM. naaaving fiie niedal and idimp. 
gi*ee of ii.Fh from iiohart tVdIege, thN.A. j In the Afghan war of iHTHep hf* piayial 
Me wum aiMudhimiiwtie l^auirawii* having { a jirniidmurt pari,* 


niotefi nmjor in iHlIO ina.l e'Xfd'nnigial into 
thr^ 'Hhdi rrginjenl. Nnhaeipieoiiy Ip-^ \raa 
given the e»4inniaml td' ihi^ 2!ilh fd 
infantry, heeMiuing hr'ut.aa:done| on 21 A 
I |87l», ami hnwid: eofomd on 23 Feh, 1877. 


hcen initiali'il m a atmlent at Ht-, Andrews 
in 18*11, and he. wan tluvoldeat, ■meinlmrof 
th© craft .at hii deaii.i» A.fter nwgidiig 
gvof Ft* .Andn^w*8 Ciiurch In’ IHIHl 


he HtoI, In 



til* Avrahlit 


e, 
wim 


in 


I'dnijah itdaniry* ■wlueh wum at.iaehi*d in 
the linrra.in Valhy .eolnnnn 'Mr^ h^l a 
reeonna.iwianer* in foree at 'flafiih Kila on 
28 Nov* 1878, and' rliwe'overr'd tliat the 
Afghfiim, .f4o^ far from almndonlng Iheir 
giiim im hml la^en re|.'*orted, hml taken 
np II aliTfog pi4tion 'on ihe ton of 
inma* tiordon'a reiiort 


ivv J.ferakh 25 dan 


Hf.mttiali 


^ ^ mit’rieg 


Ouan-iian, 5 Feia 128-1; Clergy ld»t, 1221 «! nf a frontid attaek on the iViwar fiolid 


inforinationi j 


A* Ih M.* 


» Hie I 


78 MUM) 




*raL iiorn on 


at A'lHJW'icHsrL w 



twin Hon of 
1834), 2nil 
rc:*gimidtt. The father wwwl 
war, and. miifriH.I 




:?m in 


(..lariotia l.ioh 
daughter of Lui« Con^alvc« de Mclha a 
govcrrirntmi ©.dloial in 
EBtr(.'‘madu'ra* Mia twin 


Cleiierai 

Edward Cordon,. K.aB* The 



twine were 


il 


waa <M:lucatexl at Da'Imeny \'rid at ih© 
'Bcottiah Naval and * 


Edinburgii, and with his twin b«>ilier 


Ikittenant 
the IndlMi 


on 21 Aug* 1849, and k 


on 9 J an 



served 


{i.4Htii |'|o,jitciit?<i^ |‘i.4fpp.o.?ir ,.|*ruw in 
I8IIH* fh 351)* Uofd.'0'nk foi 

the mlvaneo gmotf In Mii.^ {■,: 
inent mi the Fpingawl .Kn 

night liiimd'i 




to warn Ifin 'ehiuny of 
Tim n^ghnent 
fron'i lia 


an ^\n nnpnry 
Inslliuliii hy iionhm n.fmlti'^,1 in llie di.s* 
mivery of some of tJe* e 





iaa|umi 


tin 


where he eommamhil the rl 
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tjerved in tlie Mahsud Waziris expedition 
in 1881, when he commanded the second 
column ; ho was mentioned in despatches 
and was thanked by tlio government of 
India. From 1882 to'l8B7 ho commanded a 
brigtide of the Bengal army, and wm made 
major-general on 20 Dec. 1^6. In tho Bur- 
mese expedition lie conunandod his brigade 
(1886-7), and he conducted tlu^ operations 
which 8ucoe(id(Ml in opening up the country 
between Manipur and Kendat. Once 
more ho received tho thanks of tho 
governmont of India (Lcmd. Qaz, 2 Sept. 
1887). R(5tunung to Bngland, ho was 
made assistant military socrotary at head- 
quarters iti 1890, and retained the office 
till 1896. Ho was promot ed liciut, -general 
in 1891 and general in 1894. On 1 Jan. 
1897 lie w(ui nominated member of tlio 
council of India, and held tho post for 
ton years. He wire iulvancod to K.O.B. in 
1898, and to (4.0. B. in 1908, and became 
colonel of 29th X^unjab infantry in 1904. 
Ho resided in his last years at 36 Onslow 
Square, London, S.W. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 2 Nov. 1908, and was buried in 
the Dean cemetery there. He married in 
1871 Ella (d 1903), daughter of Edward 
Strathearn, Lord Gordon of Drumearn 
[q. V.], lord of appeal in ordinary, and had 
issue two surviving sons, both captains 
in tho army. 

In 1904 Gordon published a history of 
tho Biklis, illustrated by himself. 

[The Times, 3 Nov. 1908 ; Lord Eoborts, 
Forty-one Years in India, 30tih ocUt. 1B9B ; 
J. M. Bullock and (h 0. Skelton, A Notable 
Military Family, I'lio Gordons in Griainachary, 
1907; Dod’s Knightage; Official and Hart’s 
Army Lists ; Sir'i’. E, (lordon, A Varied Life ; 
a record of military servico in India, 1906, 
j). 236 Bcq. ; H. B. Hanna, Second Afghan 
War, 1910, in. 118 ; W. H. l^agct, Booords of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier 
Tribes, 1884; private information from Sir 
T. E. Gordon.] H. M. V. 

G 0 E B 0 N-L E N N 0 X, CHARLES 
HENRY, sixth Dukij oir Eicuxmokd and first 
Dukd oif OoiiboN (1818-1903), lord presi- 
dent of the council, bom on 27 Feb, 1818 
at Eiohmond house, Whitehall (rcmlaood by 
Eiohmond terrace after 1819; WaiEATUSY 
and CuNNlNGEAM^s Lmidon, iii. 162), was 
the eldest son of Charles Gordon-Dmnox, 
fifth duke of Eiohmond [q. v,]. Known 
until hie succession to tho dukedom as 
the Earl of March, he was educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1839. He 
entered as a cornet the royal regiment of 
horse guards, retiring as captain in 1844, 
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but never saw active service. March was 
an aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington 
(1842-52), as was his father before him, 
and to Lord Hill, the duke’s successor as 
commandcr-in-ohief (1852-4). Meanwhile 
ho was returned for West Sussex in tho 
conservative interest at tho general elec- 
tion of 1841, and held the seat until the 
death of his father on 21 Oct. 1860. 
He spoke with some frequency, and became 
a recognised authority on agricultural 
questions. In March 1859 ho was ap- 
poinh^d president of the poor law board 
in Ijord J)orby’s second ministry, and was 
sworn of tho privy council ; but his tenure 
of office was brief, as the ministry fell in 
Juno. After the return of tho const)rvatives 
to office in July 1866 Eiohmond was made 
knight of the garter on 15 Jan. 1867. He 
followed his leadcirs on parliamentary 
refonn, and at the reconstnietion of the 
government after the resignations of Lords 
Cranborno and. Carnarvon and General 
Jonathan [q. v.], ho became president 
of tho board of trade on 6 March 1867. In 
1869, when the liberals had returned to office, 
he was * sorely against opposing tho second 
reading (of tho Irish church bill), but went 
with his party ’ (Gatiioenb Haedy’s Mrst 
Earl of Cranbrookf i. 272). Next year he 
accepted tho leadership of the conservative 
party in the House of Lords, which had 
been in abeyance since the rotiioment of 
Derby from public life in 1868 [see 
Stanlhiy, Edwaed Gedeoe Geotoeidy 
Smith]. The relations between Eiohmond 
and Disraeli were at first not altogether 
cordial. In parliament, though he never 
attempted high oratory, .Richmond proved 
a vigorous upholder of conservative princi- 
ples. In 1872, while permitting tho ballot 
bill to pass its second reading without a 
division, he carried on amendment making 
secret voting optional by eighty-three votes 
to sixty-seven. On a subsequent amend- 
ment ho retorted on Granville with so 
much warmth that the clerk had to road tho 
standing order against ‘sharp and taxing 
speeches ’ (FxTZMAtiEioE’a Qranvilk^ ii, 
108, 110 ; Hansard, eexx., col 1841). The 
commons having rejeseted his amendment, 
ho pressed it to a diviBion, and was defeated 
by 157 votes to 138. 

On tho formation of Disraeli’s government 
in February 1874, Eiohmond became lord 
resident of tho council, though he would 
ave preferred the secretaryship for war. 
Ho accepted his disappointment ‘ like a 
true man, professing himself ready to act 
for the best of the party ’ (Gathome-Hardy, 
L 336). On 18 May ho introduced in a 
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conciliatory spot'cli tlin Hcoteh oliurch ! with Iin'iil iu!mii)inlrali.iii. liilw rout,- 
patronagobill, HubstitutingajiiwiiitnM'nthy ; chargi'. tlio law ol liinIraMH. and (•nitipulmiry 
oleotirtn for lay patronage in tlio OUurch : (‘omiiwi'odittii (or niio'diaiiHlfd iim|ii'ov('. 

of BooiiaiKi, ftiKi }K*druim law. imaUn {PrdmdHftrif 

Ho also caniocl tlio KndowtHl BoIhk)^ Ac*t ; IHHI jc% 27iH|* xv. 1 ; riwil Pr.ifL 

amendment hill whioh hrwl lK»m htMy Pfipem IHH2 1>% :i»|» ^iv. 1), lin rldof 
dobattd in tiio aonuitonH. Eielitnorurn nutetnnod wvw Uh* A^inoiiltoral Hdiiinp 
agricniiural hMitipp bill of tiu; following : Aid, latHHod hy Ihi' Idioral govorninont in 
Bd«aionJninKlnotHlon12'MnndUH7b*(»H ^ 18811, and tbo (o-oalion of iho i«mrd of 
liahod proHtiniidion in favour of tlio t4’nani ngrioidlnrr. 

%vith coin|M*nHjdion for Vjy'ioiia nlawM'B of Aficr ilio dr’afli of i#tu*d Ibisooiadirld 
improvomoufa ; if paHwal tlu! butia \viiiiout (ib April IHHI), Itirlonoiid in a itprindi of 
adiviHion* i)uring liuololaitoH * oxndltuP iaHlo and judvuaoii * pri»ntmiil 

hiiuBolf Htixmgly itgaiiiHi any iniorb^ronwi HaltHbury for tho loafbuHbip of tlio<,p|xwi. 
with illasrty of coiiinuit brtwtHui landlord tifuj tn ilm lorda* fbiaigli priviiloly ’ giving 
ami t(umnt (Hmmml mnm* rtd* 1MI3). . itnlivalionHflial.'bo woult.l fabi inivodo^pl it'* 
In 1876 ho temk diargo of tho tdmmudary „ (fMhnrnrdifmitplllM), Tlio hoallhof iho 
Bahoola bilh moaHurn Hupplomontary fo duoboHH droidinl him no! fii advanoo lim 
ilus Ant of IH70, and donignod pi onforro : olaitna. IfiMa.aiHntJOfl io ta.koan aoiivo pari 
attondaimN* but hia ImrialH bill of IH77 iri dolado, ivInlrModiitg tirnaraionally riaa 
waa witlidrawn aftor an aniondna’nt allow* .. on lliiyifup»_'ftiM,Hify of bia now loadt^r. Ho 
ing nonconformiHt W'rvio^^H in r>bnrohyarda : npobo pmaaividv tup f bo agriiaillnrid bobt. 
IukI iH'on (mrrbal agaimt him in tlio bmla : ing« bid of i KHd, wbiidi wr^ni t.#io far for hi 


by 127 votoH to II L <bi Kf dan. I87tl faHto, nmlmi fin* fall of Kbarl'tnni* Uf 
fCicd'imond had liomr oroatial l.biko of ; nnimidinonin, ono nniking goooral fito vuun 


Honbin and Karl of Kinrnra in tin* portrago difion that in ofUinjafiim oonmonHaiitin no 
of tho Uiiiind Kingdom ; tbo tifb* ttf linkt* aaounnl rlnndd bo lakon of fpi’ iniprovod 
of (birdon in tin* poorago of Soinland had 
oxjiirod in I Hdb with bin groal oinob% < ioorgi 
“ uko of (bmion l*p v,|. In / 


« wiiioli wan iluo to fbo inbor* 
tpndilina in Uni noil wan aot'r^pfod# riflor 
ioino domnr, bv fho giivorinnord 


on Diariudi'a iiroinotion to Urn poor* iloolinod, liowT*vor, bt d«i anyUiing wliioli, 

< » % 1. * i . I i t ; -I , - «. t t . ..... ... 1' * 1 ... 4 >. i 1 ..........4.11 


ag(\ iiltdnnoiul coanad ter bo kirwlor ir* tbo 
lord«, Hia niforte im thn agrimdtural intor 


rkking tiio am'oi*HH of ilm fdlb woubl bo 
ro|aignant to fbo foolingH of tho hvl 


OBt oontinuotl : in 1H7H, on Urn outliroak of tint tnnani far}nor?i of 


« t** 


ry 


of cattla diHoiujfi, \m oarrimi tho oi 


[Hmmiftl oohiixiii* oob 1828), llnring 


diMoamiH (anirnala) bill, which dealt atrin- j the orinw of J8Hb piodm*od by tlni rofnaal 
ntly witli infoation In tho honiOBkuuk | of Ibi* |H*ora fii paaa a franolnao blli nnmo 


and hiado wiiuigltior of inrporkHt boitMtH com- oomiifiniotl by a rodiairifaitioii of yoaia, 
pulHory, oKoopt when the privy oounoll j lUoInnontbH inlfuonoo waa on tin* aitio of 
waB HidiHfiod that tlio lawH of UnHixporfing I laamo* Huinmomttl l.»y i^^ioon VkdoUai 
et,n,.intry i.dfr*rdodroaM<>nal»lom,!Ourify agaiuBi | who Indd Inni in blgh rogartl, lio 
dwoaBo,. 1 ’ho nntjy^nru did not go im far | Babtnirril on b 1 Hopt,» anil tiniugb f.fladabmn 
m .Eiohmond winluKh but ho mbniniatofotl ; obaraotorKod wliat in Ibr* ilirfan.,ion 

it draaiioaUy, roorganiHing tlio vtdorlnary | of oont}.irondBo iw * waalo of iiroatbi* Urn 
0.1 Iho jirivy oonnoib wddah wi.y* I onauing i‘orroapondoiioo with HIr Hoiiry .l*oio 


afterwards raplacod fry tlm 



was appoinUxl (4 



1879 b and Eiolmitind 
the cilialrmamrdp, Admirably 

a widd 


suited for 
inquiry 
nollcmguos 

estcioin in silver, A prelimitmry report# 
dated 14 «Iuly ISBi, dealt with frteh 
land temirt,i and eautiouily adinittmi 
In the Ulster custom and * Orilitidi 
Tahiatitnn’ I'lio fmal reijorfc, signed wnanl* 
moiatly, though with supplementary memo- 

g dissiaonoo mi various 


randa' expressing 


, reoommended reforms connooted 


stuilty iq, v.'j * md up a .salutery fnrmt 
{MimnMV*s (P 




.Eiehmondk 
mM lie 
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but when the second Salisbury government 
was formed in 1886 be ‘ went down to 
Scotland deliberately, and bo put himself 
out of the way ’ (Qathorne- Hardy , ii. 254). 
Gradually ceasing to take part in public 
life, be died at Gordon castle after a short 
illness on 27 Sopt. 1903, and was buried in 
the family vault in Gliiohcstor Gatliodral 
Eicbmond, wlio wuh a conscientious and 
large-heartcfl man, by no moans confined 
ins public duties to |)olitics. He was 
chancellor of the University of Aberdeen in 
1861, receiving an bon. LL. D, in 1895 ; was 
appointed lordTlieutenant of the couni/y of 
Banil in 1879, and eccleHiastical coinmis- 
eioner in 1885. In Bubhox ho succeeded his 
father as eiiairman of the county bench and 
was chairman of tlio West Bussox county 
council. H(5 joined tlio Eoyal Agricultural 
Society in 1838, six months after its eBtab- 
lishment, was member of the council from 
1852 to 1857, and from 1866 to his death, 
was elected trustee in 1869, and was 
president both in 1868, when the show was 
lield at Leicester, and in 1883, when it was 
held at York. At the general meeting of 
that year King Edward VII, * then Pruico 
of Wales, addressed him as ' the farmers’ 
friend,’ a title acknowledged by the duke 
to bo the proudest lie could boar. In 
1894, wlicn tlie sliow was held at Cam- 
bridge, ho received the degree of lion. 
LL.I)., having become hon. D.C.L. of 
Oxford in 1870. The duke was elected 
vice-president of tlio Bmitlitleld Club in 
1860, and was prosit lent in I80ti and 1875. 
Ho inherited and improved the famous flock 
of Soutlidown shtjep at Goodwood and the 
herd of shorthorns at Gordon castle. He 
was a gcnci'ouH landlord ; many of the 
crofters and small farmers on Spoysido 
hold on a meiely nominal rent, and ho 
built a concrete stone harbour for Port 
Gordon in 1878 at tlio cost of 15,0C)0h 
Eichmond was elected member of the 
Jockey Club in 1839, but took no active 
part iii racing. Though the importance of 
the Goodwood meeting declined, owing to 
the rise of richer organisations olsowliero, 
he maintained its hospitality* Tlio Tsar 
Alexander II and tlie Tsarina wore his 
guests in 1873 ; the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany (afterwards the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick), Kin^ Edward VII, 
and Queen Alexandra visited him' on 
many oooasiona. At his Boottish hunting 
seat, Glenfiddieh Lodge, ho shot grouse and 
stalked, and was a skilled salmon-fisher 
in the Gordon castle waters {The Timm^ 
29 Sept. 1903, where a charge of undue 
exercise of proprietorial rights Ts refuted by 


Henry Ffennell). Ho revived the old hunt 
at Charlton, but eventually sold the hounds. 

The duke married on 28 !Nov. 1843 Frances 
Harriett, daughter of Algernon Frederick 
Greville, Bath king-at-arms and private sec- 
retary to the Duke of Wellington ; she died 
on 8 March 1887. Of his four sons, the 
eldest, Charles Henry (6, 27 Dec. 1845), is 
the seventh and present duke. Of his two 
daughters, Caroline was his constant com- 
panion in later life ; Florence died in 1895. 

The duke’s portrait, painted in 1886 by 
Sir George Ecid, was presented to him by 
his Scotch tenantry, and is now at Gordon 
castle. Another portrait by Sir Francis 
Grant, 'P.E.A., presented by the Sussex 
bmantry, is at Goodwood. A cartoon 
portrait appeared in 'Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. 

[Article by Sir Ernest Clarko in Journal 
Eoyal Agri(iultural Soo„ vol Ixiv. 1903 ; The 
Times, 28 Sept. 1903 ; Paul, Modern England, 
1905, iii. and iv.] L. 0. S, 

GOBE, ALBERT AUGUSTUS (1840- 
1901), surgeon -general, born at Limerick 
in 1840, was eldest son of William Eingrose 
Gore, M.D., by his wife, Mary Jeners Wil- 
son. Ho was educated in liondon, Paris, 
and Dublin, taking honours in science and 
medicine at Queen’s College, Cork, in 1858, 
gnrduating M.D. at the Queen’s University, 
Ireland, and being admitod L.E.O.S., Ire- 
land, in 1860. He joined the army medical 
staff in 1861, and was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the 16tlx lancers. When the 
regimenfal service was reduced ho volun- 
teered for scrvico in West Africa, and took 
part in tins bombardment and destruction 
of the Timni town of Massougha, on the 
Sierra lajono river, on 10 Deo. 1861, the 
attack on Madoukia on 27 Deo,, and the 
storming and capture of the stockaded 
fetish town of Eonoa on 28 Deo. He was 
mentioned in general orders for his services 
and for bravery in bringmg in a wounded 
officer. In 1868 ho was recommended for 
promotion on accouzit of services rendered 
during an epidemic of yellow fever at Sierra 
Leone. He acted as sanitary officer to the 
quartormaster-generars staff during the 
Ashanti war in 1873, and was severely 
wounded in tho action of 3 Nov. near 
Dunquah, and again at Quarman on 
17 Nov. After six years’ serviee at various 
base hospitals and as principal medical 
officer of tho army of occupation in Egypt 
(1882) Gore was appointed principal 
medical officer north-west district, Mhow 
division, central India, and afterwards in 
a similar position to the forces in Indio, 
In this capacity he was responsible for the 
medical arrangements of the Chitral and 
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Nortb-Wost Frontier eampaigiiH of IBOtl 
atKl Hts retiri^ from the arimy in 

181)8, was made (?-B. in IBfH), and wim 
graiiUd a diatinguialKHl Hta’vieo p<ai8i<m. 

Ho di<*d at iiin ri;H}deimo, Dodiogiou 
I^xlgo, Whitehareh, BhropHliiro, on 10 Mareh 
190L Ho married ^ in 1800 Hobeeea, 
daughter of John Wliiie, by whom iir^ luul 
two'Hoiis aiKi two danghtm’H, 

(loro anll'ior at : l« ’‘A IVbxlieal 


HiHtory of our West Alrieati (jmnpidgnH,’ 
"* ‘^7(1 2, * O’ito {Story of (mr Servler^ undi^r 


the Crown,’ 1871h 

[Brit. Med. i dournai, lIKH, i* OTi) ; in* 
fonnation from l>r* W» H.. Coro, hin ruan] 

1)\A. E 

aOB,E, (j-EOECE (1821^1908), ^ eleeiro. 
ohemiHt, boot at Blmikfriarn, .BrintoC on 
22 dan. 1826, was mm cd t»otjrg<» th»r*% a 
in a Binall way oi l»UHin(‘HM in that 
(dty* Ho Vfim edtioatod at a Hinall private 
Htjiujol, from whieh \m wan removerl at 
iwtdvo to an errand h*>y. At 

HOvenBx'n hi!! wtvi apprimtieed lo a o<Ht|jer, 
following ihi^ tnuit^ hw four years hihI 
Hir|tpient<niting inn Htniniy edu(?ation in Inn 
hours. In I Hoi he inigrah*?! t e Bir* 
niingham, wiikdi wan theneeforth hin iHune. 

lie first finnnl em|!l<iyinent at Birming- 
liant m timekoe|H!r at the Stdn^ wtirkH, neist 
m a practitioner in nnHiieal galyanbm ; 
lie MubiW’qnently ksoanm a ohenust Bt a 
phoHphoniH faiitoryt a!U?rwardi4 (187(1 86) 
wutB leotno*r In phyakm anti olnmiiHtry in 
King Edward’s Bomtol, and flmdly, from 
ISBO onwards, was homi of tlu^ institnin 
of Bcit^ntiiic Etmt^aroh, Kmty Kt»w, liir« 
mingham, %tfInoh (loro otmdtieUHl |)Hvia4dy, 
and witero ko rt^sidt^d fttr iht^ 'rtuttainder <»f 


Qom iKiHHimstHl an intnitiiiu for rt^Htwdi, 
and passed trfumphanily frtiin mm fitdd 
of pkyiilcal Inqnlry to lkitWiH*n 

18© smd 1866 no |mbUshi4 in tim * lidbHtt»> 
pkioai Mi^a^ine,* ^ Finmnacanitkial Journal 
* Journal of the Ckeniioai i ‘ ‘ 


M 

of oh^otro* 



diJMSitoa aniimtmy were p 
■ !l%10'iopiiioal 


ad to 

acid and liydrofluork wid* 
eleotod F.E.B. (with 

otkora, of Faraday, 

on tho ground of koing %\m disoovaror of 
amorphoui imthnony and okotralytk 
souncfc, and for rosearohes in eleotro 



(lore’s dis<*ov«’rieH in tStud rti'melallurgy 
gave him a high repiiiaiitm in ihrmingham, 
where nianiifmdiirrrs eagerly availeri flu'iio 
HeiveH -of new meihodn wideli lie euggeste<i 
h>r imprtfving ilm nri of eli'etrofdal ing. He 
■wim autlmr of three valmihle^ teehnknd 

treatineHj * ’fhe Art td Kleelrietiretidhirgv * 
{1877? hth edit-. IHBI); ^Fhe Art '"of 
Seientdie Ihseovery ’ (187H) ; ’ hdeetro- 
lytfe tSei'iumlirm and lleiining td yfet:alH’ 
(iSlIO), IVf wider tieldfs of Hpetdation 
(lore eonfrihufetl * The Heifod ilie Bmes of 
National iTttgreheC {1882) /tml * ’bhe Seitui- 
l.pie BmuH of 'Morality ’ {I8UP), witere "he 
gavt? f’SijirtetHion to fdouig inaleiddiHtk 
views. l,1n» Ih'iiverihty of kkhnian'gh mwie 
hinr hon, iii fH77» ami in IHIB, he wim 
allotted fi eivil lint |Huadon lik'd. HI 
Irtigfd hahite, apfairently dentding ii‘Hiiieii*d 
means, he Ht'errily annwHed a, imaler 
eom|S'tenee, He tlif'd Sit .Iliriinngl 
on 26 ,l>ee. HHIH, and was htirieil there at 
Whiralime Bane eimMd-'iU'y. He mnrriial in 
lH*Bt Hannsda flanghter of d'hoimm (Iwen, 
haptiHi nnniHl4‘r, and Inal isHiie onr* eon and 
one rtaughier. Hia wifi* pri'deeesoied him 
in IPUT. By hm will he dio-eied that hin 
ri-Hiduary eat ale (ahoni. OOOt l/.) slaaild he 
divkleii eipndly Ini ween t he Hi#yai Soeiety 
of Hmdon and the Itoyiil InHtitulion id 
(Ireat Brihdn, to applied in ’ rmHiathig 
origirii^i mienlBie: diee«.,ivetv'/ lii ^dmv «d 


the jiulilie tlia|wissd ed Ida pro|ai1y 
daugiiter, Mrs. Ali«*e Auguaia Hoii.^ Fyah 
wan granted in HBI a eivil 


«!>*, Set', Pfttt’. voi, ln^*iv, A. j Brty* 
Soe. Palilh He}.. Papers j| 'Ka! are, vol. i 

'.rite 'Inat^s, 24 l.na% BH)H {w.ili| ; Birmiavhatjr 
Itaily Post, 24 lima 1908? M*m ot iie^ 1'tmm 
iHim ; private inf.Mrmatitm* lAir Bst. *d' Horek 
t»|tn?i.rit‘Hl n*matrehes, we'll ISleeirie} art’s llirete 




OOliE, EBEAE-H 

aairttnoinieal wrifi^r, horn .at Aihlrme in 
'irelatid on I Jnim '1846, W'ua at.u.i ed-' *J 
Eihion (lorta ar.ehth:am*rn of ^ Ae 
After Iming t4tieat«l iirlvatidy hr^ tati.ermi 
Trinity (Mliege, ,'l'lul'ilirt, witere Im edriaint^d 
kin on'gineering diftioma with irigh diHtime 
tirtn in '1866, 'I'lrreo yeftrs la|.eri pwalttg 
aetanid in tim o|ien tmmpetll,.ioii, Ite |tiin«i 
the Indian , .government \vorka tleparimia.t.t 
and *workoil aa iiaaiaiant migineer t.»n tim 

sj HirhimI ei4.n.iil In tlm 

a... iiin |■i^;^.a.i♦fvatlitfi 

I fi.sr ilrni re 
aimrll hook m 
for Hmidl Ttlr^aeopi^,* 
(loro rotirot.i fivtiri ' the Indian aervieti In 



tm 
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1879 with a petiHion. Thcncefortli ho lived 
first at Ballisodarc^ oo. Bligo, with his father 
until tlio lathn*’s death, and afterwards in 
Dublin, lie devoted himself to ol)servationH 
of the stars, principally witli a Ihnocular, 
for ho never iiad a largo tolasco|)o, and 
to writing on astronomy. Varialdo stars 
were chiefly the gnl)jc(it of his observations* 
In 1884 ho presontod to the lioyal Irish 
Academy a ‘ Catalogue of Known" Variable 
Stars ’ (enlarged and ro vised edit 1888). A 
similar compilation by him, giving a list of 
tho then computed orl)its of l)inary stars, 
waspnl iliKhed by the Irish Academy in 1890* 
At tlic same time Gore wrote much on 
astronomy for general n jading. In some 
of luB pa|jular books he disctisHed with 
much judgment the tlioories of structure 
of tlie universe. ‘Planetary and Btellar 
Btudies’ appeared in 1888; ‘The Scenery 
of the Heavens ’ in 1890 (2nd edit. 1893); 
‘ Astronomical Lessons ’ in 1890 ; ‘ Star 
Groups’ in 1891; ‘An Astronomical 
Glossary’ in 1893 ; ‘ The Visible Universe ’ 
in 1893 ; ‘ Tlie Worlds of Space ’ in 1894 ; 
and ‘ The Stellar Heavens ’ in 1903, In 
Studies in Astronomy’ (1904) and in 
‘Astronomical Essays’ (1907) ho collected 
articles and essays that had appeared in 
magazines . His 1 atest work, ‘ Astronomical 
Facts and Fallacies,’ came oxxt in 1009. 
Gore pxiblishcd many papers in tho monthly 
noticjcs of tho Royal Astronomicjal Society. 
He was elected xi fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on 8 March 1878, was 
a membejr of council of the Royxil Dublin 
Soci(}ty, and a member of the Royal Irislx 
Aciulemy. He was at one tim(i a leading 
member of tho Livcjrpool Astronomical 
St>ciety, and was chosen a vico-|)reHidont 
of tlie Britisli Astronomical Association on 
its foundation, and director of the variable 
star section. He died unmarried in Dublin 
from the cflectH of a street accident on 
18 July 1910. 

[ Who’s Who, 1910 ; Monthly Notices, Roy. 
Ask Soo., Feb. 1911.] H. P. H. 

GOBBT, Sm [JOHN] ELDON (1801- 
1911), consul-general in Egypt, born at 
Auckland, Now Zealand, on 25 «Tuno 1861, 
waa eldest son of tho Eight Hon, Sir John 
Eldon Gorst, who had gone out to New 
Zealand in 1860, by his wife Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. I^^oronzo Moore of 
Christchurch. For a time he assumed the 
additional Christian name of l*owndo8 to 
distinguish him from his father. Educated 
at Eton, he wont to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1880, graduating B.A. in 1883 as 
21st wrangler, and proceeding M.A, in 1903. 


Ho was called to tho bar at the Inner 


Temple in 1885, and in the same year was 
appointed, after ^ a oampotitive examina- 
tion. an attach6 in tho diplomatio service. 
In September 1886 ho was sent as an attacli6 
to tho British agency at Cairo, and thus 
began his connection with Egypt. In 
May 1887 ho was granted an allowance for 
knowledge of Arabic, and in October was 
promoted to bo a third secretary in tho 
diplomatio sorvice ; on 1 April 1892 ho 
became a second secretary, and in May 
1901 a secretary of legation. Meanwhile 
ho had taken service under the Egyptian 
government, and liad in November 1890 
been appointed controllor of direct revenues, 
serving in thai:< capacity under Alfred (after- 
wards Viscouni] Milner* In 1892 ho suo- 
cecdod Milner as under-sooretary of state 
for finance, and in 1894 ho was' appointed 
to a newly created post, that of adviser 
to tho ministry of the interior. This ap- 
pointment was created with tho object of 
decentralising tho police, and combining 
an increase in tho number of Egyptian 
os compared with European olBcors with 
efficient European control at headquarters, 
viz, at tho ministry of tho interior (uromue, 
Modern Bgyft, 1908, ii. 488). The selection 
of Gorst for tho now appointment was 
ovidonco of tho confidence which was felt 


in his ability and his tact, and was justified 
by tho rosuitiS (cf. Colvik, The Making of 
Modern Egypt, 1900, p. 339). In 1898 he 
succeeded Sir Elwin Palmer [q. v. Suppl. II] 
as financial adviser. The holder of tho 
office is in effect ‘ tho most important 
British official in Egypt ’ (Oeombe, Modem 
Egypt, ii. 286 ; Milkbe, England in 
Egypt, 3rd edit., 1893, p* 105), and Gorst, 
who was made C.B. in 1900 and K,O.B. 
in 1902, filled it until 1904 with uniform 


success. After assisting at Paris in the 
negotiation of tho Anglo-Frenoh agreement 
which settled outstanding quostions with 
regard to Egypt, Gorst was transferred in 
May 1904 to the foreign office in London 
as an assistant undor-socrotary of state. 
Three years later, in 1907, ho suoooodcd 
Lord Cromer as agent and oonsul- 
gonoral in Egypt, ranking as ministor 
plenipotentiary in the diplomatic service. 
He arrivocl at Cairo in April 1907, and Lord 
Cromer left on 4 May. In tho House of 
Commons, on 11 April 1907, tho foreign 
soorctary, Sir Edward Grey, stated that 
the appointment had been made after 
consultation with Lord Cromer, who 
had full confidence in Gorst’s ability to 
continue his work. Gorst was, in Lord 
Cromer’s opinion, ‘ endowed with a singular 



degree of arui intAjlIigonct^ ’ (Mmkm 
Egtjft, ii. 202). llo hul |>rovod hiruHolf a 
'broad-mliKled adininintrator, working, 
with groat aptitiulo for finaMoe and a good 
knowkxigo of the Arahio liingnago, (lorHi. 
himself defined the aim of British iH^liey ^ 
in Kgypt as * not morolv to give Egypt th(M Omnarht^ (IhCKI). Ho was a knm him 


Huemxhai an eonsul gouorni in Egypt, 
Utrd Kitehom’r. 

(ha'Ht \vm madt* a H.ChM.O. in I 111 1 on the 
ofiroiiation of King tioorgo V, and holfi, the 
first oliiHH of ih«i Modjidio (18117) and the 
’Ht (daHB (grand eordon) «,»f tfn^ orili^r fd 


IdmingH of 


a<iministratioin hat P:> j man. Mi' nmrriod, on 2d tf'iino HKId Evelyn, 


train the Egyptians to take a gra<ina!i^ j daiiglilf*rrdflharh‘H llijtlihof drdtiainnrrlian 
increasing Hharo in tla'ir own govm'ninenld ArgyllHlnre, and ha^l orif^ <latigid4a% 


mt Egypt and (hn Hndnn iu 11)10, ^ priu^ laineM, Kl July IlHI ; Eor»sgn Hflitm 
0<h Ijfidd, M(iy 1!)1K p* 1). The neeesHary I Lint ; WIjm'h Who; VHln»» Mdms^ 

qualiflcationH \vcrn kntnvledgtH.d the verna" pEnj^lnnd in Egypt, drd edit,, iKlfil; Hir 
oulm% Bympidhy with tlie feeiiiigH. the way. j v\tjrkland tVdv in, 'rhiy 51along of M«nlern 
and the ihongld of the petiplo, anti oven | Egypt, BHiii* (.’onnt*r, .M»idetii Egyiw. intiK.'l 
witii Bmir prejuditaw, and tjud, |:mw<T of E« E* 

elTitccmentj anti tnditnittM..l |jati<mt;e (/^rpor/,^ ? i.lOHfhlJEN, f,l,EhMi(t,E firsi 


far HKH), (kh f5!2!, April HBO, p, 50), 


I VmroeNTEo,H('nivx (iHlit-liaiTh etaleianam 


(knat entermi on iiiH tliHicnlt dntatM at lii»rno!i lO Ang, IHIII, at his hdlita'd'i htmaimn 
a very dillknilt time, ddas ytstr 1 00? was ; tin.? pa-ii'sh i.d .S|<',ko Nr’'Wdngfmn wim .eh,h*at 
marktHl by financitd de|*rt5HHion duo to stm and eetjonri t’hilfl in flm faniily td tavo 
overtmling and e?t<;t5H8ive credit, and by one ; ntma anti hvt? tianghlt^rs t.d Williani Henry 


of the worst .Kile flooda on reemti, ■ (ddachein a, leieling mere 


!d the Eif.y of 


ytnir, ilHIS, ho rej)orO>tl prtigreHH ill HatiHfying l./?mh»n, Ity his wife IbrnrieHa, tiangider of 
the rtia«omUdo anpiratioiiH of the Egyptian , William Ale^aiehT l Uimanm tliHyonnge; 


peapic, Imt mded that Egy|Jtian fetding brother, Sir Wdlhiim Edward EoHelsen, Ite 
fuiwl hoen aflectixi by the nitreat in othii’ eaine Hrifi«h iMidaeMaeior at Berlin in 


Moiiamim‘dan emndrieH, The virtdenee dlaHatherwawmon ofHeorg»lom?hinilh»Hclnai| 
of the exirimte nationaliHt party made it an eminent jaddiwher and man of h'ilers 
neccHsary in HH)!) to revive the fams law at l^'ip/vig, the infinude frieml of SelnlltT, 
and to a a|mchd VIj<d Houmeiiant (Miiite, Wiehuid and ed her * herm^i of the 
cortahm mdivkluH k la mirveitlanee do la : golden age of Herman bteraturiH im.v Loan 
Poliao * ; in Eobruary^ HHO tlui Egyptian ^ Hohoiii^n, /a'/r ami TmtH af Phmg Jmmhm 
prime miniHteri BouidtH Ihuiha, wiw mm- IMmdirth HMid), In IHI I vonng William 
dmxxl. In luH re|Jort ft.ir 11)10, fho liiMi i Henry ikKehen came to l#!m4oii, wla’re. wBli 
whi<dt hcw.r(.do, ■ChirHtma.a'tlisi theofunpara'^^ | bin frleii{.i Henry l‘’ridi!ing from .Bremeni 
tivo faihmi of reproHmitative inHtiinlioiw ; ho fmindHi the llnamdal firm id Frdiiling 
in Egypt in tlie f{.irm of the leglHlative ; Hdmjhem A tmm of ntrong dsarmder, 
aonnoil and general aHHombly, and he j great indnsiry. ami d^sq* religions com 
emphaHiHtxl tlm iUKseMHity of caution in 1 vietJonH, be 'found time ihronghoiit an 
csonntmiancing principles of aelBgovern^ | exc* 
nmni 

Like Lord Durham in Ins cidebrated 

; like Lmd Dnlferin in 


h.We. id 



report on I 



j and like bis own 
, l/ird Oromur* Horst 
wisdom of promoting 


govornmont, ami 


mtm 
, wlikh 


inihitod on 
xnunioipal and looid 
ono of tho 
his tonuro of offloo 
tho powom of tho 
camo into foroo on I i. 
administrative policy was 

.criticism ■- 

and tlio 

was uniformly auppol ^ 

government. He died prematuroly, after 
a painful illness, on 12 July ISll, at hk 



father’ 


The Manor House, Oastla 


Combe, Wiltsliire, and was buried In the 
family vaidt at Gastlo Combo. Ho was 


msy lih^ f.o iml 

raiim.i and his (iwte for music. 

From nine f.+i eli.?vei.i {IHdt.)^'''2) (..loschen 
ait4»m,h,xl daily t^lie * Briiprietary Seliool * 

not at 

Saxo 

<mly imm ¥lHit4vl I* 
his holidays with Ids <h 

nowJ.ht.mght lie isTOnvisI 
" " ensnrt» suoisvm 


in him 
In 






Goschen 


his surroiitKlinga anti to bo popular with 
his Bchoollt'llows. llo rose to bo hoad of 
the school, and in tliat capacit^y lie maclo 
luH first rtJporhMl s ptx joh, on tlu^ occasion 
of the rtssignation of the headnnwtt^r, A. C, 
Tait (aftiCrwardB arcidiishop of (vanfcerbuiy). 
Amongst the IjoyB ht^ had been already 
recognistd as tlics best dtjbater in tlio sohoob 
os|)ecially in reply. Though liis rise iix the 
school had been rapid, it was not till 
Jnno I84B that lie ttciiievod positive dis- 
tinction l)y winning the laisso for tlie 
hlnglisli t^Hsay ; and shortly afterwards the 
English prizes poem for tlio year. In 1840 
he won the (iucisn’s nuHlal for the English 
liistorical essay j and in 1850, tlie |)rize 
for tlie Latin essay, ‘ Marcus Tullius 
(Jicero.’ In tiio autumn of 1850, after a 
couple of months of travel on the continent, 
GoHolien esntered Oxford irs a commoner of 
Orieh He failed to win scholarshijis at 
University and Trinity, but in 1852 his 
college awardtxl him an exhibition, 
^riiough in the teclmical Oxford sense his 
‘ scholarship ^ was not considered pre- 
eminent, ho obtained a double first in 
classical honours, with the general reputa- 
tion in 1853 of having been ‘the best 
first in.V At the Union he won great fame 
by his spcechoB on political and literary 
Bubjt^cts ; and in his last year was president 
of that society. In the jirevious year he 
had founded the ‘ Essay Club,’ of which 
the original membors wen’o Ariliur Butler, 
first lu^admast(‘r of Haik^ybury, diaries 
Btuart X^arker of University, I L N J Oxtinliam, 
ilie Mon. Ceorge Brodrick, W. H. Fremantle 
of Balliol, and Charles Ht^nry J.*earBon 
pif. Mmumriiik of Ok Ah Ihwry Peamni, 
li)(K)). Having graduaf/od B.A. in 1853, 
Ooschen entered actively into the businesB 
of his fatlicris firm, by whom in October 
1854 he was sent to superintend affairs in 
Now Uraiuula, now part of the United 
States of Colombia. After two years in 
South America lie ndmrntd home, and on 
22 Be|it. 1857 mamod Luoy,^ daughter 
of John Dailey, a marriage which greatly 
conduced to the happiness of liis future 
life. Ho now energetically devoted ium- 
self to business in London, rapidly making 
a reputation with oommeroial men, amongst 
whom ho was known as the ‘Fortunate 
Youth.’ When only twenty-seven he was 
made a director of the Bank of England. 
In 1861 he aoMeved wider fame by publish- 
ing his ‘ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges ’ 
(5th edit. 1864), a treatise which won the 
attention of financial authorities and business 
men all over the world, and which has been 
translated into the principal languages of 


1 35 Cioschen 

Europe, In 18G3, a vacancy having 
occurred in the representat ion c»f tlie City 
of London, Cosclien was returned unopposed 
as a Biipport/cr of Lord J^ilmerston’s govern- 
ment. HiB views wore those of a strong 
liberal, as liberalism was inuhu'stood in 
those days ; and he pledged liimsclf to tlie 
ballot, abolition of clitircli ratios, and the 
removal of religious disiibilities. On the 
latter subject, the aliolition of tessts in 
the univergities, ho took a loading position 
in the House of Commons, fiercely contend- 
ing witli I^ord Roliert CiMnl (afterwards Lord 
Salisbury) [q. v. SuppL II J, who struggled 
hard to maintain tlie old closer coniuMdlon 
between the univeraitit^s and ilio Cluircli of 
England. At the o|)ening of Ukj session of 
1864 Goschen achieved a markt?d succdbs in 
seconding the iixidrtiHS to the speecih from 
the tlirom^. But tlie pains wliieli lie took 
to distinguish his position in tlie lilieral 
party, especially as regards foreign policy, 
from that taken up by liitliard (yofiden and 
John Bright, called forth, not unnaturally, 
vigorous remonstrance from the former {Life, 
i . 7 1 ). Before parliament was dissolved ( J u ly 
1865), Goschen’s knowledge of commercial 
matters, Ms brilliant speech on the address, 
and Ills ability in fighting the battle agaiuBt 
tests, hiul given him a good standing in 
tlie House of Commons ; and when the new 
parliament met, Lord Eussell, who had 
succeeded Loi'd Ikilmerston as prime 
minister, invited him to join his ministry 
as vice- presii lent of tlie lioard of trade 
(Novemlier 1865) ; and two months later 
to enter his cabined) as chancellor of* the 
Duchy of !Laneaster (.January 1806). On 
tlie same? day Lord !Hartingf)on (afterwards 
Dukti of Devonshire) |‘q. v. BuppL 11], with 
wliom in after years Goschen was to bo closely 
associated, enteral the cabinet for the first 
time. 

Goschen now retired finally from Imsi- 
noHS and from the firm of Friihling & 
Goschen, and henceforward devoted him- 
self wholly to a political career. In the 
short-lived ministry of Iterd Eussell, and 
on the front bench of opposition during 
the Derby-DisraoU government which suc- 
ceeded it, Goschen took an active part with 
Ghsdstone and otlier leading liberals in 
the reform struggles of the day. At 
the dissolution of 1868, standing as a 
strenuous advocate of Irish disestahlish- 
mont, he was returned again for the City, 
this time at the head of the poll ; and on 
Ghulstonc’s forming his first adminis- 
tration, Goschen entered his cabinet aa 
president of the poor law board- Thera he 
showed great zeal as a reformer of local 



gfwemtufsnt {mm his r(‘inarlaU)lo Report of 
the 'Select Gonmittee of 1870), and hi Buh* 
Biitutirig inethmiical adiniiiiMtratian for iho 
chaotic .system, or want, of ByBtcm, which 
luwi gr<ns*n up. On tiic Itcalih of iC, 0, hl» 
Cliildcrs breaking down, Ooschon was 
appoinUd iji Mardi 1871 tn Hocewd Idtu an 
lirst lord of the admirjilty, a department 
which at that, tim(^ was siilijradfsl to mucli 
piihlic ccnsiirt^ Here Ium {uhniniHlration 
proved (‘xtraoi’dinarily HUccesHfid in ri'stor” 
ing thr^ gtnicrnl (sinjidtmce anti in winning 
tin; cnthn.siaHtic jwlniiratitjn of the naval 
Hcrvitsa In 1874 the nnwiliingncHs of 
OtJHchcn and Hard well to rmhico t he 
cHtimatcH for 1874-li liolow what ih<»y 
considcrcKl the mMsis of I la; country ro- 
quind was an im|iortnnt element in 
chds*rrMtining (IhalHtomi’H Htidtlisi disHoIn- 
titm (iJammry 1871), Ihis rcHultiHi in 
the mi vent. h» power for ni^^c yearn of 
Dinraeii, anti accordingly (hsselMau who 
wm again re*(*iect(*d h>r tie; Oily, found 
hiniHelf for tins tirnt time in the Hoiwe of 
Oommons one of a minority, wliich on 
OhulHtone'H witldrawal uns led l*y Lord 
llaryngton. Oidil IHHO the* irifereat <»f 
tlu; imhiie, and parlianHmt. wm mainly 
occui>ied with foreign ulhiirH, and Ooscheii 
as a hauling numdM'f td the liheml 
party wan in continual conHuItallon with 
Lortl Harlhtghui^ and luird flrimvillc^ on 
the stiriouH aonditlon td thlngH in caHtern 
EufOfm, HIh great jawtiion as a fhmnder 
and a man of budness, iwul bin niort; than 
ordinary majuainton<;e with foreign pthties, 
luul l(d h) hiM bfhig dumen by the coundl 
of foreign bondluddem, with tlu; a|mrovai 
of the foreign ofhcis ami at- tim invibition 
of tlie victs'oy of Egypt- to proeeisl to that 
country, wliieli wan in a ntato brmlering 
tui bankruptcy, to inv«’Btigate and rc|K»rt 
upon tin; financial poHition. With M, 
fleuhcrt, representing tlu^ hVmmlt bmid- 
holders, Ooiohen |>riKJta,d«l to Hairra tlnsir 
joint aforta multing in the promulgatirm 
of the Khodivial dmrm of 16 Kov, 1876, 
the (loioi'ian dooroe, aa it came to l)o oalltd 
(OttOMEE, Modm% MgypU L 16 - 15 ), 

When Hemchon returned to England, 
(iladatone’s anti-Turkish 



main ‘ [hink ' rd t he |>arty ‘ |datform ^ 
proviMi to 1)0 a turning |>rdnf in Iuh eareer, 
] At tlie generid ehs’tion in A|ud 1886 
1 (losihen, who had reiinsi from llm is‘pre* 
I Bentation of the Hity <4 Ijondoin wsm 
) returma! for lii|Hun The eleetiirate re|tu- 
! diatid ],.f)rd lleaeonHfi<*hl» and tihuistone 
; at t h(^ lusid of a lnrg<^ majority again be- 
I eame |inine inini.Mt.er- LoHciteii ' felt it 
i ineiiinbisit u|)ors him to hold ahud from 
the new lelinifiiHlration. Idiuhdone ftdend 
him the vie(‘-royiiity ed India, wliieh Im 
: deeliiUHl. Hr* (’onaented, Imwevcr, to go 
in ,May iHHd on a !t|HS‘ial and tein|>orary 
iniHHion to LonHfantlno|)le no ambaHwy^hif 
i to the Hultan, withmit em<4umerd, ; r(*titin* 
ing, with the a|)|troviil rd hif^ eonatifueids, 
luH Bisit in thf’ llmjae of f*omrnona. The 
; ohjoei of t,h(» Britiidi gtwrrnmiuit waa t-o 

■ ecajipel tin* d’orka, liy means of the eoneert 
id l*Juro|H% to earry ont tin* Hti|uilation« 

■ of the f.n*aty tif llerlin im regania tJreews 

: Montenegro amt .Armenim and tsi get 
i eHtiddiHlesI a sirtmg defmiaivsi fismtier 
iad wsssn Ihnhey and ftreeee. t hirtehen law 
reeoiint(si at length the didieifiths lui 
emsnmterjsi, and htv) eleHerifasi his inter- 
vjfwvH with Prints^ IhHinarek at Herhn, ami 
the negotialiona at ( 'onMtantinojde with 

■ tlM'" rej'irfwmtativeB of tin’ great |anv(*fs 
{Lj/r of Idifti Utmion, voh i, eliap, vi*,)* 
Hm misHittn limtisl for a yf’ar, and in dune 

; 1881 he mm again brn^k in l.?findoii, rt*eelv« 
ing tlu* eongratukdhiim of Hhulatone and 
; (Iratjviile ij|ion tht'; BueefmHiid aeeoinphaio 
! ment of a moat ditheult f irnk, 

I In thf« pohiicHl aitmdhm at home he found 
: nnuth that iic <liH!ikud. dlie liglit over the 
i iTinh lami bill wan virtually at.' an emi, A 
i fier^a* struggle wm raging betvvtsai f.lie 
j government and the followers of l^arnell, 

I and fhmehen felt it right at aueh a lime Ui 
I do what he could t4> airtmgthen tla^ e^mitiilve 
I against the forei^ of dlatwier, In dune 
I -1886 ^ ho i iltnlstone*a invitath.m 

I tt> join Ins .tiabinei aa mmn 
j for war. In November 18861s 
I him Bfri.atg.ly to imeept the 

I ship of thti lliHiae of (kitninona, wlueh 
j also deolintMl, partly Immnm he ftdt that 
luB ahoft sigh t woiilf 1 a diBqu.aliflea« 

thiaclK.^n was 
more and more tiisaatiahr^^l wdih 
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within th<i Bliould b(^ given in 

moderate liberalism. But thoiigli diH- 
approving niu(?h in (lladMionti’s condnot 
of aflairs-^-foreign policy, Ireland, Bgypt, 
South Africa —lie wan by no ineatiH diH- 
posed to jdace unliinittHl cothith^riee in the 
conseuwative kMulor, Ijoitl Salisbury. The 
ambition and influence of Ixuti Randolph 
(vliurclull in (loschon’s eym still further 
weakentKi the claims of |>arty conservatism 
to the public confidence?. HtJ had, moreover, 
been disappoinkd that his own stand 
against a dtsmocratic franohise IukI fouiKl 
no conservative suiiport. In January 
1885 (k)8chen withdrew fi’om the Reform 
and Devonshire Clubs ; and bis speriches 
to grt?at meetings in the oounf.ry gave 
further evidence of the ituhipendent stand- 
point ho had now assunuxl. By moderate 
men of all parties Dioso speeohoB were 
welcomed ami admired. 

The last sosBian of the parliament olcjcted 
in 1880 was momentous. In Febniary 1BB5 
came the nows of the fall of Khartoum. A 
motion of censure on the Gladstone govern- 
ment was defeated only by fourteen votes, 
and Gosohen voted in the minority. In 
June a combination between conservatives 
and Pamellites defeated the govornmont 
on a clause of the budget. Goschon voted 
with tlxo government. I^ord (Salisbury at 
once became prime minister, and Jjord 
Randolpli Churchiil Ictder of the Houses of 
Commons. 

Tlie city of Ripon, which Goschon repre- 
sented, was to lose its sc^parato representa- 
tion under tlm Reform Act of 1885, and an 
infhumtial committee in lOdinburgh invited 
Goschon to beofxmc a candidate for one of 
the diviBions of that city at tlie coming 
general election. During the following 
autumn Gosolion’s speeches in Bcotland and 
elsewhere made a great impression on the 
public FoUUml SpeechcHf IMin- 

burgb, 1886). Their high tone, their clear 
reasoning, tlieindopondcnt and clisinterested 
character of the spt?akor, and the absence 
of claptrap or appeal to unworthy moti ves, 
wore a relreslung contnist to muclx of tlie 
platform oratory of the day. At the 
same time the late minisbxrs’ were freely 
diaolosing their individual views to 
the publio. Mr. Chamberlain was the 
spokesman of extreme radicalism, and 
found in Goschon his chief antagonist. 
Lord Hartington, whose allegiance to the 
liberal party had never wavered, spoke 
out as essentially a leader of moderate 
liberals, whilst Gladstone by studied 
indefmitoneas endeavoured to keep all 
sections of liberals united under his 
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t4mbr<?lla.* IVirnell threw the whole 
voting power of Irislx ludionuliHlH on to 
the side of the conHorvativt^s. And though 
liDk? was said al)f)Ut. it afi th(? gema-al 
election, CoBclien clearly saw tliat 
Ihmusirs p{>liay of liomc rult?, and Clml- 
stono’s line with roft^renco to it, wen? the 
<|tu?stionH of the? fuitire. In vain lie Bought 
(July 1885) from GhulBtom? some explana- 
tion of his views (lAk of Lard (kmhm^ 
voL i. chap, ix.)* 

In November JBB5 Cosohen, Bupported 
liy moderat,e li}j(?ralM and conHervativoB, 
mm an eoHy triumph in Rjwt Edinburgh 
over an iulvauc(vl riwiitud candidate, 
'riie efh?ct, how<w«?r, of tiu? gtmeral ek?ction 
m a wlmle xvas to juake it im possible for 
either of the great parties t^o hold power 
witliout tlie jxHBistance of tlio Irisli 
national ists. IRatce a nunarkalile devi?lop- 
mont of the? party poHition occurnKl. Ilia 
majority of the liberal party coalcHCtHl 
with Ikxmell imrl his followers ; and GkwD 
stone was jilaced in power to carry out 
the policy of homo rule. Gosclicn throw 
himsolf into the struggle for the union witli 
conspicuous ability and ssoal. With Lord 
Hartington ho formed and inspired the 
liberal unionist party, and brought about 
that alliance with Lord (Salisbury which 
was essential if the union was to bo savcKi 
At tho groati intsxihig at/ tho Opera IIouho 
on 14 April 1886, the lirst/ outward sign of 
this new allianct?, GoHchf?n’H Hne(‘ch was i/h(i 
one tliat moHt dt?t?ply st/iri'ed tiie enthuHiixBm 
of his audience. In’ tlu? IIouhc of (JommonB 
and all over tiui countiy he did battle for 
bis cauHe witli a ik^ry* impetuosity whiclx 
hitlierto had hardly "been rcoognised as 
part of his character. His hope that ll/ird 
Hartington should bo the contra and 
leader of a strong liody of modorato o|>inion 
was now roalisod. But the division in tlio 
liborai party was not so much between 
thoflo wlio were known as whigs and riulleals, 
as between unionists and liome rulers ; 
and tliUB many of tho strongest rMlicals, 
such as Mr. Oliamborlain and John Bright/, 
were amongst lx>rd Hartington’s most 
vigorous Hupportei’B. Tim union triixmplKd 
in the House of (tommons, where Gladstone’s 
homo rule bill wiu^ defeakd on 7 Juno 1886, 
and when tho xxnionists soourod a majority 
at the goixeral olcotion in July, Lord 
Salisbury fonntd a consorvativo adminis- 
tration. In 35aat Edinburgh, however, 
Goschon wiis defeated by the home rule 
candidate, Dr. Wallace; but be did not 
relax his eforts outside the House of 
Commons in the unionist cause. On Lord 
Randolph CburchiU’s sudden resignation 
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(20 Dec- 1886) of tlio cbaiurcliorHhip of iho of Ooiuinotm { Lijr, ii* IHO hh}.) ; ln*i llig 
oswcliocpicr in Ijord HaliniMiry^H gt>vivriuuentj« daya of iho tiiiioniHts iidniHlty woro 
and the lead of tlio lioiirn^ of (lominona, ' alnnuly noraht^n^h aiol f lu* goiit^ral (*lwUion 
OoBolion, wifli tlio ai>provai of l«ror<l f fari- of t foIio\virig .funo jiliMaHi < JhidHO jiio 


ingtoii, iieeeptol the ofTet ouulo 0> him | oneo more in powri** Over t he ianno 

by liord 8aIiHfmry to ontor iiin uh i ntlo bill <d iHIK’J tlie ftkl oonfrovf'fHy of 

liml Eamlolph’H Hom'Bsor, W. IL 8mifh : 18H6 wiia rovtVftHo^all iU hiit.ona*«H,hwid 

(q,v.l at fiio Hamo time umiortaking to th»Hohi*ri wiia again in tim froid rank of 

leml the IbaiHo of flommona. i iimroinbafitnta, In o|i|ft*Hiiion, la* formally 


leml the IbaiHo i>f ("ommona. 

(loHoiiotfH aoot’HHion to tlio nu'niwfry af^ llha 


joinnl flu* rraiaorv alive parly* h(*oamo a 


enajH W{U 4 <d ihogreid<'al inip<atart<‘o in keep" injanher «•! tla^ C'arllon lanh, and reiHaipHl 
ing the nnioniHtgov(‘rnmeriton itHfcet* lie ^ wilh tiinlijoiniHhi^i |Hnver tlie efh>r1a la* had 
3 net*mmatheleBH,onenK)re |H*rBotial r(*vf*rH«% ; mmie nine yvnm hena'e P> HOMlatn tlm ommo 
in ilia failuro to win hm4< from ila^ HhemI > of the nnitan Tliia tinny Inovtw^ef, (dad- 
home rukini the Exehangiuliviaioiiof Liver- : Hlrinea |>r»lir'y wan aetaqainl by Uk* Monae 
|KX}1 (26 Jam 1HB7). A foil-night, later he | of (knnnionf4^; Imf, only tij he r*;*jeet«l l^y 
wm eieotiK! by a majority of 4tK'K> for Ht, ' t-!ie ItonHi* of l/eoL* 'wfio \svtv enp|i«,irf4Hi 
Gwagt^^a* Hiinover Bqtiarm a Heat wlheh he ! f»y the eonntiy at tlie genend eleetion of 
retaimxi till he went to t he Honne of !'#ordH. j JHhh, 

HimeehirwanLiw ainianher Ilf the SaliHlairy 1 I#»rd SnliiJmry'fi new ailminiHiration 

. ♦ • ,1 't . 1 t t .. t i t ! i *# 


playiMi a 
fore in t 


gim'rnment* aharing the reaponHihiliiy . \vaa joined by bad Hartinglon, Mr, 

of Mh eolIeagneHt UoMehen neeiwarily i (-Landjerlain, and oilier hla*nd nnionwta,. 

played a lean imlividnal part than hereto* w’lhliit IJoHelien to hi« great ealinfaetion 
fore in the publie eyt% though he look, a : W'ent the adnhridty fJnne iHllh)* 
promhumt. nhare in the tieree eonllii’lH , where twenty yearn liefore lii» Inal won 
iiiHide and onteitie parliament agniiiMt the weil.earneii fiooe. ILh hed iHiioii at the 

powerful home rule allianee l>etvv*a*n arlmirahy, whirh hydinl Idt the autumn of 

!ifa*ralH ami Innh ludionaiiHtH. For w^t ItHHi, eventful ; for fh< lUgh the eoiniiry 
yearn in Hueeewion he brought forward ; remainHl at |ii'ae<* with the great fiowerH 

the budget* imbuing with mueh nkill the ; of the world, our foreign relatioiiH at 

Htmwlily growing ejt|H*nditur<» of the S heeiwne aeverely Hf raim’<h Ihtlienitiea eon* 
mamtry, whiint boiuiting with truth that j iieeiHl wltli Vmu’/.uela, t'rete, Nigeria, lAat 
ai tlm mntm iline ho griuhially riMhming Arthur k’a^hMia, and < *ermaii avmpaihjy’ 

its debt Hia mo«i inemorahle imhkive. ! with Pr**ia*l«uit Krugt*r, brought tla^ ihihhi* 

muni wl'nlnfe ehanotsilor of the (i 3 cela*t|tier | hility of rtipture iH.dore t.lie ey«*a of all mem 
WM hiH mimjHHfu! eonvemitm of the naitoiud ; Goaehen fe t that a very iwiwerfiil liritlHh 


debt in Mareh IHBB from a J per eent, i navy w^aa ila* f^eHl aieurity ha the |aniee of 
a 2|, and ultimahly a 2| (K*r eent, Hti.»ek. I t he w^mld, m well an ft>r our owit prohai* 
The great camrage and ability requioMi to j tlom and the vaat inereafa^^ of our naval 
csany through tinn oiieration reaeiv<^.| the ■ eatabliehmenta and the eonw^quenl- growth 
miognition of |H»Iitiea! opponentH, inelniling ■ of naval <*Htiiuatea wen* gtmerany appn*v*^l. 
(:dwiHto,ne, not leMa tlian of hin ow-n frieralM. j lljo atraln of thi^f^- five veam iokt n|a.»ii hifi 
During the * Baring erinm^ in November I atiength* ThiMlealh of Mra, Ihmehen in tlm 


Ua emimge and tlrmm^HH an finanee | spring of 
tor wore again demonatratiHh 'l*he | weight o 


and the 


; WJ 


ahHohihdy j te# retire from tdllee bidi^re tlie ap|irom, 
to employ I general elwdlom Aeoonltngly on 12^ 


the fu.nc.lM or o,ral.it of tlm .itatoi to huitn^Ha IIM.MI., to the rf*gi 
up tho Molvanoy of a private hiHtitution naval M<wvie*y he 


{lAfQf voh ih ohap, v 
Apitondl^e IIL by 


m waa t4i the lloumvof Mir 
In Oimdum of ifaw-khurai, KenL 


iya,| in I'h^aindajr 

1 I. J. iU..^ t k.« it.i 'It I V ii i .li tf. 














Goscheii 

and Addn>HH(»H on Economic CJncHilonH 
This conHistcd of eoni^ribiiiionH U> iho 
‘ Edin'bnrgh Hcviow ’ and of addnmsoH rtml 
to variouB bodies and inHiitntions at 
dilTotont times, and of valuable comments 
by tins atdiior on tlio ftirtbop liglit lliat tbo 
lapse of years bad tlirown trpon tlia hu lijcote 
trtjatcHi On tlio death of XjoM Balisbury, 
(JcjBchen vais cboecn ohancolior of O'^clord 
University (31 Oct* lfK)3), and devoted bim- 
Bcdf witli energy to the interests of the tinl- 
vorsity. He liad l>een madts bon* D.O.Ij. of 
Oxford in IBB I, anddiom LLJ). of Aberd<s>n 
anti Eambridges in 1BB8, and of Editdnirgh 
in IBbC). 

Ooselien’s |H>litical lift^ wm by no ineanH 
over. When in 11103 Mr. UliainlK'rlain’H lineal 
policy was announctKl, tjausing rti|jiur(un the 
ministry and the unionist party, OoHchen 
again came to tlie front as one of t'lie foremost 
champions of free trade, lltj bad, as he said, 
worktxl out these financial and commercial 
problems for himself ; and accordingly he 
joined the Duke of Devonshire and other free- 
trade unionists in a vigorous effort to defeat 
a policy oertain, in Ids opinion, to bdng 
disaster on the nation, hn the House of 
lords and in the country, till the general 
election of January 1906 had made free 
trade safe, he threw himst^lf into the con- 
flict with much of his old (energy and fire ; 
and in tlic now parliament he once more 
solemnly wanusd conH<irvativ(» statcHmen 
against tlie danger of idtsntifying their 
party with tlie fiscal policy of Mr. (Jhamber- 
lain. During the remainder of Hie session, 
he took part, occasionally in tlie |>roaecHiings 
of the House of Lords, showing none of the 
infirmities of age excepting tliat lus eye- 
sight, nevesr good, hacl deHidoraUxi. On 
7 Eel). 1907 he died suddenly in his homo 
at Beacox, and was buried at Elimweli. 
OoBchen left two sons and four daughters. 
His elder son, George Joaolnm, succetded 
to the visoountoy, 

Gosohen showed througlioui tlio whole 
of his career a remarkable oonsistonoy 
of character as a statosnum, notwith- 
standing the fact that |)art of liis ofTicial 
life was passed under (lladatono’s, part 
under lord Balisbury’s leiuiorship. Always 
moderate in Ms opinions, which were 
the outeome of honest and deep in- 
vestigation, he disliked the exaggerations 
of party protagonists, and waa m vehement 
in support of moderation as were the 
extremists on either side in fighting for 
victory* At the head of great departments, 
Ms industry, Ms grasp of principles, Ms 
mastery of details, and his determination 
to secure effioienoy were conspicuous. 
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But in tlio proHHuro of {vhniniHti'alive work 
ho renumiliertMl that his r(‘S|H>iiHil)ilitit*s m 
cabinet minister w<*re not limibsl to liis own 
department, and in all juatlers of general 
jKuiey, especially as le^^ards foreign affairs, 
of w^Mch fie hmf exei^piiomd knowlixlge, his 
counsels carried great weight. His courage 
and inde|)end(<noo won him In a high 
degree the rtmix^ct and eonfidrmoo of liis 
oounirymen ; and Queen Viebiria placix! 

I much Velianoc^ on his judgment and his 
patriotism. Nature had not erulowed him 
with the qualities that make an orator 
of the lirst rank. His voice was not gomb 
nor his gesturi^H and bearing gracidul Yet 
he provixi again and again on public |>lat- 
forms that lie poHsesHed tlie power not only 
of int/ereHiing and leailing ineidH minds but 
also of stirring their enthusiasm to a v<tr^ 
higli piteh. He never spoke down to lua 
audience, or apiHuilixl to prejudice, but 
exertol himself Hi leiul tliem txi think ami 
to feel as he himself tliouglii and felt* His 
spoeohes very frequently contained some 
turn of oxprt'Hsion or plirase wlilch caught 
the public ear and for tlie time was in 
everyone’s mouth. In 18SI5, * Ho would not 
give a blank cheque to Mird Balisburyd 
In Ms great fight against Irish nationalism, 

* We would never surrender to crime or time** 
In the fiHcal controversy, * Ho would be no 
party to a gamble with trho focKl of tlie people.* 

(loHchen throughout his life <lid mut9i ust^ 
ful public work outsidis the ri'gion of active 
polities. Ho luwi become an iHUjleslastieal 
commi HHi< mer in 1 BB2. From il s ini tiation in 
1B79 Goschen was a vigorous supporttu* of 
the movement for the extension of university 
teaching in London, and for many years 
he gave great assistaneo to the inovemont. 
With him the loss of office never meant 
tlia cessation of employment. In Ms 
private life Ms |>orsonal <|ualitiei imd 
sympathetic nature won for him a largo 
eirelo of real friends, whilst in soeioty at 
large a strong sense of liumour, Ms wide 
general knowledge of men and books, Im 
IKjwer of conversation and of promoting 
good talk in otlu^rs, made him MgMy 
valued. In his own lunme in tlie country 
and in Iiondon, where he delighted to 
gather round him friends and acqueuntanoes, 
lio carried tlio intenseness of interest 
oharacteristio of Ms workh^ hours into 
the amusements of the^day. It wos^not 

that he set^ a Mgh value on education. 

* livelihood is not a Me,’ he said to the 
Liverpool Institute (29 Nov. 1877, on 
ImaginMim), * Education must deal with 
your lives as well m qualify you for your 
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itaiionitl for pyr|> 0 Hf\ fff, 

wm alnt) cmijIoycMl hh oho of t ho socrBiarioH 

ft) tho iitforiiiifittiial ooijforoiK‘o ft^r tho 
Hu.f>|)roH-Hion of tiio AfriiHiH nlavt^ InHio, 
whioh Hat’ af« in iHHft aial flm 

following ymv aial roHiiltiHl in thn i Joni 
Anf of 2 ..inly In ronogniiioi) of In 

Ht*rvint‘H lii^ wan in IH'IK) nnnlo i'VB. .Lalnr 
in tfaif’ Vi'ar ho wan ono of lhf<! Ilritinh 
rh’logafoH at- tin* ronfort'oro itnid liy it‘|mv 
H(»nt ni)%o'H of (iroai llrilain, f hnanany# juni 
Ifalv to (liHrOMM anti fist llao (IntioH to 

2 vok li«.l.«ompiWfrwnwHaitn|.u».wa.,.l!'''‘«^ ..f I h.’ wfi Im; H.pi.H 

* ‘ ^ iftflhnitl, 1 agroon.ioni’ winoh %vm\ a.rrjvtai. af i 


livolihotKk*’ ir .0 knm from hk own (‘xpori- 
onoo iiow nnicii cHiuoation inwi dono for liw 
life ontHido thoHo rogionHof IttiHinciHH and poli* 
ticH wdiore hk eliirf onorgit^H hmi br'on B|)ont 
A portrait in oiln by lindolf 1/‘hmann 
(IBHO) is in f^hn |K)M8(\sHi(m of tho prosont. 
viscount and is now at Hoacojc Hhatli ; a 
socondt hy Mr. Hngli A* lb (dazohrook, k 
at Pliv%iol» Kent, In tin* |»t)Sia‘HHion of his 
danghlia'H, A oarfoon poll rait of (JoHchcn 
fjy * Apo ’ apiH’an‘d in * Vanit^y hair ’ in 


(*orr<mr)( 


ma* aha) llarnart 


yfoof ikwhhghykDnkc y’voJiHhiro , 2 j f hatO'inln^r iHtHi, in Af)rtl tH*y ho was 

liin, niul MorWHl-ifo «f (iliuiHli.iic, IltIKi ; ! P''"'""'’''' *" W''>'<'*WV of •■inl.iWHy ill, 

HiinNiinl’H :i>(‘Imti'H : AiHuial r{<*t;i4i-r ; ‘l’iiiH':i j Miulnil. ''uii ti. ISciiin iti (ii» 

i-imimHu rif I A. H. U I*!. 1 folloxviiiv viaif. aiol lo Ik* I h ill J HiMi 


ft41«‘)wijig yiatr, and tolhiriHin jHllfk rwoivitig 
afv tim iaitfS' law'*!, tin,* titniar riink of 


iH'|>ortH of Hpoo(;h(?H. I 

fIDBHELIM, Bin MARTIN' LR MA !i» | min kt or i.doniitotontiarv* In iHh7 ho was 
(iHAKT II:a:DBLRY ^(1,H47. llKk), diphoj Hohs’ioil fo liiHoioo'S with h7*onrli otnn- 
niatist, horn at Waltiohi, noar Ih'idfonl, * misNionors tho f|nofOion of oailio omigra* 
on 2 Nov. IHd7» w-as grandson of Adiinrai j lion from llrifkh fmlia to liihniiitni 
Thomas Marik ant (♦oHsoIin (tp v.j Jirnl ; mid in that and tin* following yoar ho 

cldost son ot Martin fladsh^y thaiHolin uut. nf tjm ItriijMii momtiors 

of Warn Ih'iory and Rlakoswans Ifort* of tho Anglo hVmadj I’Mnnuission for tho 
fordHinri*, his wifo Kranot'S ftrnia oldest klolimit at ion of t ho poHiao^sions ainl Hphm'i*s 
daiightm* of Atlmirul Sir ih»hn Marshall ^ of inlhioaoo of tho two ooimtrioM to tho 
of tJliiingham IIoumo, Kont . hklnoatHi onst mid wosf of tho Nig»'r rivor» Tho 
at Kton (k)ih*go and at-^ Clhrist-^ fJImroln arrangommit arrivt^l at hy tho oonmitsslon 
Oxlonl, ho ontorisl tho diplomatio wrrvksn waaianlirtfhodinaistinsndlonsignfslaf fkrk 
in IH6B, and aftor working in tho fnroign om |-| dinto iHitH, and |irovidt^)| a sohtiion 
ofiko W'aa apjaiintisl attaiki) at IJsIwm i of tpnsdions whioi* lawl gravidv thfoatomsl 


li .0 wsy^ iranHfi'rrtHl to llorlin ■ tho good rf^lations hoiwism tlio two <’oim» 
in IJS72» whorc) Ito roinaimsl till pimnioPai ! irim,^ At. iJo^ oloso of nogothr * 

to !>o mmml Hoorotary at Bt, Iktorshnrg ; Im waa onsdod liMMXl From daty 


IIHI2 ho iiolti f.ho lionio apts'iitit 


in l,B74 .During tho oongross at Ikrlin | to 

in IH7B ho was iitta«'hod to thti Hpa.nal ' mont of monslaat nnd'or-^sD’ro.fary of staio 
miHsion of tlai British phmipotojiUarioH, ; for foroign atimrs* and who tlom soni to 
Lord, .BoaooriHtJolii yinrl IsjoI SaJishury, j lawLon a« British i.'nvoyi, a |Hisi whioh lio 



Ho wm traimforrod froin St, fktot^hmg ! Ink! till his dmith tliom on' 2d l»\»h, HKid 
to Eomo in ^ IS7hi ndsirnod to St.* j frorn tho tdhadw of a tmitor-oar aorkh'-'ni, 
Potolmrg jn^ tho following yoar. and 4) j IdMukatitais of thisit lintain with Biiringfd 

ho_ wiw promoiod | ihiring i.hwstdinkrmhionoo won* nnovonfluL 

but King hklward VI rHsonso of fiksorvioos 
ww tmw'ktsl by his probwinmtt m li.f'kVdb 

' m ami «aiLD.V.CI, in ik,tL 

in a Ingli ilogrisi 
and 0 


o{ logadon, and W‘aa 

Hr .Brimsois, wiiorti ho sorvwl till 

1 .B&2, biking aharg*,* of ' tlm kigat-ion at 
intarvak during tho alminon of i~!m minktur. 
ant'l kang omjdoyml on oonanlons on s|aadal 
Horvico. In wivmnter IWt ha waa ap* 
pointed saorotary to tha dwka of Norfoikk 
spoohd mission to lk>|,ia I410 
tmcasion of tha 'iKmtiffk js 
amilBklhaandfc. ; ~ 

Bateman yif th,a hoanl 0! tracia 
joint British th,dogateH In tha aontemnaai* 
hoM at BruHMolw to armnga for ihaTniitual 
imhhcatioji of " cnistenni tariffs, and In 


tlm oon* 1 


<lO.HSOl||| 





mU gmal to 

iiiannoff iio waa an ^ aviHimt 
niUHiahMi, and I'wrssi'^sfMsI a ilolimmy 01 louoli 
and a |:«nvar of arteslio into.rprol.al.ion 
on tho jiiaimbirtei almost tmrivallwl ovon 
among |*rotessl<.mal *iriisfa, 

Hoswohn joinwl tho oomnnmton of tho 
Ohtiroh of litiiito In I BIB. Ili* niari'’ 





rTh0TinK^H, 27 Ftib. 1905 ; Ornmr Brown ing'n 
Mamoirn, Bill; Foraign OfBoo Bint, 1000, 
1 >. 507 ;] 

GOTT, JOHN (1830 J1K)0), biBhoo of 
Truro, born on 25 Ibuj. 1830, wm third Bon 
of William Oott of Wytluir (Inuigo, :I4 mm1b, 
by Margaret, daiighO^r of Wiliiiun Ewart 
of MosHloy Hill, Liverpool* Ilk grand* 
father wan llenjamin tli>fct of Armky 
Houho, who jntrodiimd the faoBjry Byateiii 
into the woolhm trade of 1 »kmkIb# ana eon* 
tribiitod greatly to the |)roHt>erity of the 
town* EdneabKl firBt at Winebimti^r, he 
mairieiitated at BriWiaioHo Collf'g<% 0?£ffa*d, 
on 7 June 1840, and grfKluatcBl B* A. in 1853, 
proceeding M.A* in 1854, lilb and IXi), in 
1873* After a year at WoIIb Tltoologitud Oil* 
It^ge anti aomo time ftpent in iravelj he wan 
ordained deacon in 1857 and pricBt in 1858. 
From 1857 to 1861 he mm curaB? of Clreat 
Yarmouth, and from 1861 bilHbJ had eliarge 
of Bt* Androw^a Clnirch* In 1863 tlm vicar 


! 

J 


I 


of I^edB gave liim the perpetual curacy 
of Brain ley, X/jodB ; and in 1873, on the 
appointment of J* B, Woodford [q* v*] to 
the Bm of Ely, Gott wm chomm by the 
crown hk Bueoessor m vicar of Laeds, The 
appointment gave satisfaction from the 
intimate association of the Gott family 
with the commercial life of tlie city, and 
was amply justified by Gottk work, lie 
started a church oxtonsion movement, with 
the result tliat, during his twt?lvo yc'arH at 
Lo(ds, oiglit new churches were (umHtKjrahBi 
and the building of four others begun ; lie 
founded in i 875 LeedH clergy scliool ; took a 
leading part in ISBO in the est ablishment of 
Victoria Univoi*sity, of the court of wlncli 
the crown made Iiim a member ; promot4Kl 
the university (extension movement in^ the 
West Biding ; and was the generous friend 
of all good works. In 1886 Gott was matle 
dean of Worcester, a jHJSt whicli he filled till 
1891. He extonded the usefulness of the 
cathedral as a diocesan centre, and entered 
fully into the life of the diocese. 

In 1891 Gott iU 00 ecd<Kl to the sihj of Trap 
on the resignation of George Howard Wil- 
kinson [q . v. BuppL 11). Conseoratxul at Bt. 
Paulk on 29 Bept. 1891, he saw in 1903 the 
completion of Truro Oathedral ; founded a 
bkhopk clergy fund for tlie aid of clergy in 
time of ill-health or other naccssity ; and 
diligently visited all parts of hk dioomc# 
A liigh churchman, but not a strong 
partisan, he signed in January 1901 the 
bishops’ latter inviting clergy to accept 
the positions defined in the Lambeth 
‘ Opinions J He* died suddenly at hk 
rcBidonoe, Trenython, near Par, on 21 July 
1906 and was buried at Tywardreath, 


Gott marriivl in 1858 flurrir»f. Bflary, 
daughb*r of W.^ Wiuiukor M/dllftnd, fif 
l./.mgldou HiiH, Ebi-iox ■ bI'C tlitHl in 
on ill Aiiril HMHI; by her ho IumI Ht.»n 
ami ihn*u «iaughl4?rB. A |Hu1riui l"»y W. W. 
OulcMB \vifcBj'Xlu.bitotl at llio Boyai Ai„auhoriy 
in 1890. Anotliof, paintod nt IlWFb m in 
the dining*lmil of IjbbIb clorgy w*'biy:»h 
Apart from his chargo cbJivr^rtal in iHOfi 
on * Idcak of a PariBli J Gott ^ wi^oio only 
one hook, * 11uj I'krkh Frlcsi of tl.m Tim^n * 
(I887h which luul a wide circulation. He 
inhcrit4B,i a tlm* lilirnry. wldidt^ waB dic|JcrB«B,i 
by salo at McHHrn. Bothi'byk in March ^ I0fJ8 
arid July 10Bb It inciudcfl a id ibo 
four ft)iio cditioiiH of Shakccfscarc, of 
winch the imi lolm O'uIiHC'd IHblF 1 . 22 


[VofkBhirc Ponf, 23 July liwiil j yoi'k«lurc 
Wct4ly Itmt, 6 May 1.9H ; Guaohau, 21 A|U'd 
and 28 July BHllf; lirconb 27 July IIHBI s 
ThuTimcB, 23 and 26 July 1916; aud l'V#Uf-r, 
Aiunuii Gxmiicui^c^. j A. It. It 

GOUGH, Htit HUGH IIENBY (11^13 • 
1009), gemira!, born at Galen tt a on M Nov. 
1833, was third son in a family of four 
sons and four daughie3m of GiHirgo Gough, 
Bengal civil service, of Bathronan limmh 
(Jkmmcl, CO. Tip|mrary, by Gimriotte 
Margaret, daughUw of (JharlcB Beeher, 
Gbautuilor Houhc, ikmbridge, Kiutt. Ilk 
cltlor briJ.hcr* Sir Ghart’S Joltn Hianliy 
Gougii, V,<1 (5. 1832), Htill ciirvivcH (1912). 
FicidunarHhal ViMi’ount. G*uigh [q. v^l waH 
hk graud-uueJe, After cducat ion privabiy 

and at Hailcybury CMllcgc (1851 “2| ho 

iolnml^ tim Bengal army on 4 H<qit. 1853 
w 



fcoming lii‘utenant on 0 Aug. 
captain on 4 «lan» 1H6L 
On Ilk arrival in India mi 
likelihood of a wi|ioy 
were dkrcganliHl by the aulhoriih 
liOBlETS, Yrntm in /miiVi, I80H, 

p. 48), He was at Miairut on tlie outl>ri^ak 
of the Indian Mutiny, and Hcrvf*il through* 
out the subsetnient war. Gn 24 Aug. 1857 
lie was wounded in atbunpting to seke 
some mutinm?rs at Bhurkowfich* and wa^ 
rcscuiKl by his elder broilier, Gbarlc^, who 
won in the ■ campaign thiy Victoria cross, 
lie scrvcil as atljjutant of lloilson’ 
throughout the siege of Delhi, and^ 
the action of Bolityck 
a feigned retreat 



was shot under him. He 
column under 




actions at Bulandshahr (27 









(5 Cot*), and Agm (10 Dei, 1B57). whm^ ht3 
executed adasliing flank cliarge* On 12 No¥» 
1857, wken in command of a party of Hod" 
son's 1 horse near Alamlaigln he cimrged 
imroHB^a swamp and eapturetl two guns, 
which were defended by a vastly superior 
bodyof the enemy (Lt^an lionmrrH, Forfy- 
(Me Ymm in hulifu |>. i7d}* H is horst^ was 
watmd«l in two idaces and his turban cuf> 
ihrougli l»y HWtU‘d thruHts wluisf. he was in 
eomliiit wdli thre<^ se]K»yH. He was men" 
tinned in 8ir Holin (‘ninpbeirH despidi’lieH 
of 18 and 80 Nov. 1857 (N#7rr//o/m fmm 
Htcite PdjperH in Miiitmy IhptrimenU iH57-^- H, 
li. 885), and for his gallantry on tlim 
ocmtHii'>n 'ht? was awardisl the VieJ<.»r.ia 
cross, like Ids eider iwoilier* Hough jdso 
distinguished himself in operations 

round' Lucknow on 25 Feb, j85H,^wlien he 
set a, brilliant, ietani|>lo to his regiments on 
its i>eing orderi’d to charge I lie enemy ‘h 
guns. Hi^ eiigagisl in a serlyH of ^ single 
eombats, but was at. length disabiefl by a 
musket ladi througli the leg while eltarging 
two He|>oyH with fixed bayonrlH. Hn Hus 
day Hough liiul two horses killed unde-r Idno 
a shot through his lielmef and another 
through his sealtbard. After thti rapture 
of Lucknow^ on 25 Mareh 1H5H h»* reiireil 
to tlm lulls to rtHmver from his woumis. 


Hough was mentioned In despatches on 
mwerat oemmionH for * dint ingulshixl braveryd 
and was twieo tharikiHl by the governor^ 
gtmtiral of India, hetiidt‘H reeidving the brevet 
of rnaiof and a mmM with iliree i*his|m 
(hm(L Gm. 1857, HI and 25 «lam 


1858, and 15 dam 1855), 

Hough sid.)ma.ptently took i.nirt In the 
Abyssinia earnpidgn in 1858, He euno 
mandmi Hui .i2th :Hengai cavalry, and wu.is 
present, at the capture Magdala, l.sung 
meniiomxl iii^despaicla^s ami receiving t-he 
mmial and being matleH,,ii on ,14 Aug. iHdH 




20 4 in 10 iHtIH), He 
.miloiiel In 1855, and 
id. colitiiel in 187 7* 




Kalnd. field ^ force* ns hrigadit'^r^general of 
munrniinicalionH, ami was |trei4eiit at the 
engageineuf^ id f tla'iraeial* on d and 

in Hh^ various operations round Fnlml in 
I leeemher 1875 (wounded). Hn Sir I'*rrHleriek 
(afttu’wards Isu'd) iioliertM’s inarelt to 
Kandahar Hough W'^as in eomuuMHl e*f t,|io 
(mvalry brigad.iv and took part in t,he 
reeoiumiHsauee of 51, August at: l,dr I'kdntai 
(liaNva, Smmd Alifhnn H5o\ iii. 45H), ,He 
was in tsuuinand of the troops engaged in 
Hie cavalry pursuit affer tie* baft lit of 
ybe/ra on I Si^pf'. IHHf'b For Ids servii^es 
lu* was lui'idiimed six liiues iu iieH|>atebas 
f/awd, HVir, 4 k'eb., .21 'March, 7 Nov. 


tH75; 4. May, II and III l)e.n. 

He was awarded' tlie. iuishd with l'.i.»urcM,..|,r., 
tin* lirou'/e decoratioii, and wan ereafed 
,K.tI.B. on 22 iodu .iHHl, 



Hemgt^ atfaiiusi the .i'a.nk. of maji"U‘.'geui'’ral 
in IHH7 and ot beut^‘generid in iKttl, aud 
c*'.u.umatubsi Hie l,,aiioro t'livifuon etf the 
Imiiau army ( IHH# !t2i. 'Il.i* became general 
in iH54 and retired from tfio army in 1857, 
Hn 2<t May iHPtl be wae nominated a 
H.<,„Ml,, and tw'o years Infer was .api.anntcil 
keeper of the crmvu jewels ai the *|jrwcr 
of lamdou, *rhei'e ilird in StHhboiuaa's 
Towrw on J2 May 1555, ami was imried 
at Kciisal tlrism emnef ery, tin 8 Sept, 
1855 be marrit'd Ainni* Margaret, daugliter 
of 141^1101 Knslai’c Hill and bis wife, 
Lmly Hiairgiana Kep|w4 i he binl issue four 
mms ami four daugbletu 

Ho piibladied in iHti? his renniiimanices 
of tin* Indian ,MuHn,y, 'cntiilcil MIkl 
,MimrorieH/ 


|Hrr tfujjib Honglds l,.dd Mcmt.»ru'.fu J.K'57 j 
t'k tv. LMro^^it* Hi'siory r4 the India.*! Ilafiny, 

i'n .Pisnan** i If, ..b *rr otter, 
ii|. I Men id ilai 
ial Army I* 
anl^ 


['.S 


vi*k n, 

itrsison *4 liodwmV 'Uutw 
H ine, IH'55 j 1 1 art's ami I 
*t1ie ‘ rimes, 1 4 and 15 May 1^ 
stdiwiionafroni .HtalO' pa|s*'.iiMn M.!bia'ry f te|Mirt« 
meat, |H57"-8, cil, |.l, W* lAirrc^t, II 'Voti*, iKillf * 
lioni liolsals, |5"irtvo.iiie V'ears 'in Iftilia, II 
ed, 1H5HJ H. .15 ^ 

War, J87H Ml, lift 



iver, 11.ie 'HiH'o.r'a'1 
I I'i, S«'.’|.'»ians, I^S'C'Vjshlb 


m 
i I 
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CM) l.IliI'LI,IA.Lfl'i 0114*1, 
C;'lltJ.LM'ON..|>lLlV, 

.Hvi»ilmin, ,11 am 







In the fiynlly of 'four 

HoumI* (,lalthorisx 



Kdgljjmioi'U whowi Iwiv limry, bv Im 
soeond wife, .ilarham, htdrenM i:if liryiiddit 
Caithor|>e of MvetliaiB, mioeoedfal ’m I 
to tiK5 Eivetiiiuli md 

suniaina of Oaithor|»o» wan m\ 

CaltiioriM'S on .1,11 done 17I'NI (...Untiion .t*g 

» . ^ . 4 


tnriMir-r |irii,ifi'''r »"»l, « 

■*rii III !l*'dlMWfiy Ii**ii4* »'«i V H«:l* 

li.w fatlo'r* iloliii l''tv , 


fonntiati 

wiw 
at ^ wini Imlo 



or ' Ilf ' Hi. 


In mm 




Bta .AngWHiim wiia 

Harrow from iH4fl Ui IB41 ami matricmlati^l ; mmmm, 
at Merton C'killego, Oxfonl, on ,Etdi* lIMB, .j aimi a i 
g.raduating B.A. in lBf4 , imkI |>focwii.ng in 

M.A, in iH55. In mlult life Im drwoi«i Holtliiim a oo|i 
himsidf to M|'KWt, agrmniiiiro,' ami Urn ^llidolnin llmnoii 
duiioH of a eonniy magmirafo. lie Honltling wm mail 

on fanuiy nro|:a*rt.y at PiaTy llalE iStafTord* tinotml at tlm ..Kaimnal .llalL ***'^4**'**"^*» 
8hin% mawmg an itigh Hherilf of lliai oonnty . Wiliiam i,4,»vidi lif# y.J* widldinown I mar-’ 
in mi. At the gi,amral idmlrni of tnmi Im : imi. Ihi 24 dan^ im*l Im mm i;»i 

stood with Major' ,Fn,ai -Bimiaby fq, vd as i Mossm. -llay Sirtmi* l,,!no'>m 

fxmservativo aanditiak^ for iiio «mlividi?«i ! Init l^iddn* laaMitiftliy a lirniof Jd-fa-igfa|!ior 
borough of Birmingham, near wlikh a pari ; iirinlors, bni thm oommrmfl iiii'g*4y w'lih 


wim dofoatwL : iho nriniing of migrat 




of tho family ostat^^s lay, bnl 

K H. Mtintk JoiHi Briuk, anti Mr, 4 iw!} 4 i I Iw «f their ti.atiihiw who 


(Jhamlmriain Iming rotyrmH,h i.)n the ihaifh i 
on 2b Jmm iBIKI of his cd{h‘Ht brother, 
BVedorioki tifth liaron (lB2fl 48lKI)* who was 
nnmarried (bis mioond brother 
died unmarried in 


t'Olilll iHftH 


, ho iuoooedod to 
baron, On 


poorago m 

ostat(^ at Elvotham he started in HlOd 
what lias booomo a noted herd of shortlKirn 
cattle, and his Boutlidown slioep am! 
Berkshire pigs wt?ra also famous, He 
showed gt^iuirositiy in (hwoting f4> puldie 
jHirposeH mueli of iris proptu’ty aliouf 


and IBrdI he sindied at,- tlm aele.iolH of mi in 
Wi.lmingion iSnuare, I’lerke.nwefl, ami t*a«ii#» 
l.-rtmg Aere, al«i* aileniling IwU'tire-n 
at the lioy.al Aeiuiiuny Hehmilw. ^ In ib/df 
ho anted im * devil ’ to James MamMeili 
Whistler {ip v. Hujiph II { hi the printing i»f 
some of his idehings, ami iii the mmie year 
fWHisted luH faihi’r in printing a mirles of 
ideliings by Qtjeen Vietoria and the lYtm'e 
{’unHurt, At tle^ ( heat I’AInhilion of 


he gave a daily thiiioiiHtr»di»m ol odd^*r 
Birmingliam. IbnumhMiViU' to th(MU}r|H>ra' ; plate priiiting be* Me^Hor Hay tV hen, 
on in 1B1)4 the fretdiold of ( Jalthonsi Bark 5 Irom May till Knveridter, i\ 


nea-r that city, wlueli his fid her hml eri^atetl 
in 1857, and took nutah inhd'<*Ht in tie? 5 , 
development of the mw Birmingliam Uni- 
versity, In lilOh he and lus only son, 
Walter (lB7J dlK)b), lamaiUHl 27 mirt»s 
of land, valued at 2f),tHM,i for the site of 
the university buildings, and in liM)7 ho 


and la-'gan tliere 
the |Hiwmal friimd^Ju|i wdh ^‘ir l‘Vaneii 


gave another site, i 
.nearly 20 .acrem 
15,000^, for a 
for the 



at (Jroivanor 
Bquare on 22 July 1010, and was burial 
at Blvethaui, after cremation at Clolder’s 
Green- He was suooeeded in the title by his 
next brother, Ideut. -general BIr Bomormst 
John Qough-Calthorpe (k 23 Jam 1B31), 
He married on 22 July 1B69 Maud Augusta 
Louisa, youngest daugliter of the Mom 
Octavius Hunaombe, seventh son of Gharbs 
Dunoombe, first Loid Beversham, by whom 
he had one son, Walter (who prodeceasotl 
him), and four daughters, 

[The Times, 23 and 2S July 1910 ^ Harww 


Snymoiir limbii pp v. Bnpph 
liOiUMi till tlio end bln 
By thm i.inm Got 
iliti * art and 
iM^gari b* use lik M|faro Ihw’ In the 
and on Batmtlavs liy wm 


at .Ins owi.i 
llowsa., 53 Bho|>hc«rd*s 
for whiiin ho 



Bcihool 
PecragoJ 


Booster’s Alumni Oxon* j Burke’s 


08711) 
mist prititer 
now/ 

In m 



and built a studio 


Among artiste 
wore Frank Hliort, f 




(jiower 


14- 


(..iract: 


; iH‘ Ihi'jhui* ICuglanfl aial 

Iv.K.O.i’. ICiliiibiirgii in iHOn, nnti L.H.A. in 
IHHIK At: tii'Hi rrhiflini,^ ai -Vb-irHlifinljl, 
W’tlind in IHtHt at I’iinrnlairv* wlmrn iin 


V!U»f 


in f it 'a t in 


a |>rft 


Eoyal Gfilk‘g<) of Art» and from 1882 to 
1801, wlnai iio wiiB Htmeondfal Ity Sir 
Frank Short, wan (‘niiroly n!HponHil>I<t for 
tho eondimt of ilie (slanH. From 1870 t.o 
1870 ho alno aHHiniod I^grttH iti an itiohing 

ola«B hold at iho Sladt; SohotiL Or> 7 l*'<dn | minont pari in tho lito ttf ihi* town. 

IBlHh at a full irn'ottug rtf the* otmnoil of 1 ho j wan otmaior for \Vn4 t dtaaa^alri'Hlhrt* from 
Etyal So<*ioly of ]Aiiidor“Ffolit'r,s» ht^ waa { iH7a till IlHJf*. ami Imlil tlm ofliro of 
tiiuaurriouBly oloot4*{| tho tirni rnaator print t'r I that riot ollioor for tlio 0’laaijhiify lioanl of 
E) tiio Booioty. f foiardiaoH, waa ofaiirman f>f thoThr>rnhnrv 

In (lotildinga omio iho oraft of |ilalo aohool hoant, ami a inomhor of tho piyi4i 

printing dopomlod (>n Homotliing tm»ro ovamrih Ilo di«'t| rd omola’al haamtrrliago 

than nionUiandioridt. Ho oonthinod witlmai Ida ronidonro* Ihnk ihamt^ 11jornhurv» 
romarkahio <ioxtoiity of worlijuannhip a N«n 20 l^lny 101 K Ho wan inarriofl four 
eingniar undorntanding of oio'h arfiMia ; timoH, and kdl^ a aldrrw, fivrmsojiH jiud fotir 
aim, and bo fdayod no amall pari in Iho j daughtorH. 

rovivfdof oHdnngin tho ninotoonih oontnry. | Urari% who wjih in yonlh a goud athloto 
lA>r hm armiHoimmt ami inHtrmdion la* I and fuMt rnunor. mhordoit fimn hia faihor 
produood a fow olohingH id luHown; Ihoirian aptdmio for i'riokol* and wan tho lirMt 
organio u'i;akn(*HH of lino in oimoonlod by j *»f thi* faonly to liooomo famt}ti?4 rit tla* 
maatoriy printing. I gamo. (hi 7 AngmO iHOb, al^- iho ago of 

Ho diod, altor livo yi*arrt’ ormtinmuia ilb * thirtiaan ho waariamm for Ina limg aiiipping 
iwalth, on A Marrh IIK10, and waa buriod in ^ li.» ropro-j-ioni 22 «»! idom*oatoralyro 

Koiiaal (Iroon oi’inoti’ry. On 10 Iloo, IHtlo ; r. tho All Knglaml f hwon, Uhliiam oiark<a 
lirs married Milunit* Marii^ Aloxamirino • tbf^ aoiaolnry aoil managor i4 tlio Ail 
Hiodmio, and had throo aona ami a : Hnglaml olovmo aiduanvlorlgod ioM pnaiitHfi 
daughtor {mnv Aim. 1‘iokfonl), A portrait ; by jaoiionl mg bint with a bat (\V. O. On 
in oiln l>y Air. Aifn*<l Hart lay. liH.» liolongn Urministu pp. 5 0)* Ib^ lifat ap| 4 «^aroil 

ii) hiB daughtor ; tfion* in nhit^ a dry point at l#oid*a in July IHIU, playing for Soutli 

otolung by Air, AV. Strangj, A. li,A.,*Hml a Waloa t^ AldUk* atal no*^i yrin laM*Mtabliahod 
photOHmgraving by Mr, hknory Widkor fnan iuH |awiaai m om* t4 tho linoat balajnon in 
a photograph takon by Sir Frank Hhort, j Knglamb ih* Ibaf roproaonOMi tla^ Orntho 
fFrodirirk Uoalding, Miinter Frintor id 1 Flayiaa in July and playi^l 

CopiJor Fktaa, by iho" pramait writer, lllHf, Am twolvotJornmisajH i»oiwoon lH00and IKfHI, 
bajitHi on privato itilormaiion and on momor^- . an*l aftia* an interval of erwradiam yeara 
anda left by tkndding, voluiao tuintainH ■ idayial tor the hml' lime in iHHIk Ilo wjw 
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brothers, William Gilbert and George Fred- 
erick, he long had a share in most of their 
triumphs in the matches between the 
Gentlemen and Players ; from 1867 to 
1874 the amateurs lost only a single match. 
The three Graces played for England against 
the Australians (^8 Sept. 1880), an incident 
unparalleled in international cricket history. 
In August of the same year, at Clifton, 
Grace scored 65 and 43 (of 191 and 97 
respectively) for Gloucestershire v. the 
Australians. The brilliant play of the 
Graecs raised Gloucestershire to a first- 
class county in 1869, and champion county 
in 1876 and 1877. Grace was secretary of 
the Gloucestershire club from 1871 until 
1909. 

Quick of eye and limb, Grace was a 
rapid scorer and forcible hitter. Of un- 
orthodox stylo, lie was one of the first to 
employ the ‘ pull ’ stroke, hitting well- 
pitched off-ballB to the on-boundary with 
consummate ease. His nerve, judgment, 
and speed made him ‘ the best point ’ ever 
known, taking the ball almost o]^ the 
bat (Daft, Kings of Crioketf p, 107). 
Grace ceased to plav in county cricket 
in 1896, but played almost until nis death 
for the Thorjibury team, which he man- 
aged and captained for 35 years. In 1910, 
at the age of seventy, he played for them 
in some forty matches, meeting with much 
success as a loh bowler. During his cricket- 
ing career he scoix^d over 76,000 runs and 
took ovc’ir 12,000 wieJeets ; ho had an in- 
oxhaustiblc supply of cricketing recollec- 
tions, whicli lie would relate witli much 
vivacity. Ho was a bold rider to hounds. 

I W. (I. Craejo’s Cricketing KcminiBconcos, 
1899 ; Daft, Kings of Cricket, pp. lOG-7 (with 
portrait, p. 13 ) ; K. S, Eanjitsinhji’s Jubilee 
Book of drickot, 1897, pp. 378-BO ; Hay- 
garth’s [Scores and Biographies, vii. 114-5 ; 
Wisden’s Orickoters’ Almanack, 1911, p. 201 
(for '.rhombury performances) ,* 1912 (for 

memoir) ; Lancet, 27 May 191 L] W. B. 0. 

GBAHAM, HENRY GREY (1842- 
1906), writer on Scottish history, born in the 
manse of North Berwick, on 3 Got. 1842, 
was youngest of eleven children of Eobort 
Balfour Graham, D.D,, minister of the 
established church of North Berwick, by 
his wife Christina, daughter of Archibald 
Lawrio, D.D., minister of Loudon. At an 
early ago he showed a great love of read- 
ing and spent most of his pocket-money 
on books. On the death of his father in 
1855, his mother took him and her young- 
est daughter to Edinburgh, where, two 
years afterwards, he entered the university. 

von. nxviii.— STJjp. it. 


^though showing no absorbing interest 
in the work of the classes and acquir- 
ing no university distinctions, he was 
a prominent and clever speaker in the 
debating societies. After being licensed 
as a probationer of the Church of Scotland 
in 1865, he was assistant at Bonhill, 
Dumbartonshire, until he was appointed 
in March 1868 to the charge of Nen- 
thorn, Berwickshire. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Alexander Russel 
[q. V.], editor of the 'Scotsman, ’ who was 
accustomed to come to Nonthorn in 
summer; and he became a frequent con- 
tributor to the ' Scotsman ’ of reviews 
and leading articles. Of non- theological 
tendencies and widely tolerant in his 
opinions, he was, after the death of Dr. 
Robert Leo [q. v.], of Old Greyfriars church, 
Edinburgh, asked to become a candidate 
for the vacancy, but declined- In 1884 ho 
was translated to Hyndland parish church, 
Glasgow, where he remained till his death 
on 7 May 1906. In 1878 ho married Alice, 
daughter of Thomas Carlyle of ShawhilJ, 
advocate, and left a son, who died in Egypt, 
and a daughter. 

Graham’s principal work is ‘ Social Life of 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century ’ (1899, 
2 VO Is. ; 3rd edit. 1906), graphically descrip- 
tive as well as learned. His ^ Scottish Men of 
Letters of the Eighteenth Century ’ (1901 ; 
2nd edit. 1908) is also very readable. For 
Black wood’ 8 series of ' Foreign Classics ’ he 
wrote a monograph on ' Rousseau ’ (1882) ; 
and his ‘ Literary and Historical Essays ’ 
(published posthumously in 1908) include 
‘ Society in Franco before the Revolution ’ 
(looturos at the Royal Institution, Fob. 1901) 
and a paper on ‘ Russel of the " Sootsman.” ’ 

[[Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 8 May 1906 ; 
Graham's Essays, 1908, prei] T, F. H, 

GRAHAM, THOMAS ALEXANDER 
FERGUSON (1840-1906), artist, born at 
Kirkwall on 27 Oct. 1840, was only son of 
Alexander Spears Gxabam, writer to the 
signet and crown chamberlain of Orkney 
(like his father before him), by his wife 
Eliza Stirling. About 1850, some time 
after their father’s death, Tliomas and an 
only sister wont to Edinburgh to live with 
their grandmother* 

The boy’s artistic instincts asserted 
themselves early. When little more than 
fourteen he was on the recommendation 
of the painter James Drummond [q. v.] 
enrolled (9 Jan. 1855) a student of the 
Trustees Academy. He proved an apt 
pupil in the talented group of McTaggart, 
Orohardson, Pettie, Chalmers, and the 
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at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and he 
engaged at the same time in literary 
and tutorial work ; but the best part 
of his time for some years was given to 
the preparation of the most important 
of his books, ‘ The Creed of Science,’ 
which appeared in 1881. This is a work 
of great freshness and power, discussing 
how far the new scientific doctrines 
of the conservation of energy, evolution, 
and natural selection necessitated a re- 
vision of the accepted theories in 
philosophy, theology, and ethics. It was 
well received, running to a second edition 
in 1884, and it evoked the admiration 
of Darwin, Gladstone, and Archbishop 
Trench. In bigoted circles Graham’s argu- 
ment was foolishly credited with atheistic 
tendencies. This wholly unfounded sus- 
picion caused tlio Irish chief secretary, 
8ir Michael Hicks Beach, to withdraw an 
offer which he made to Graham of an 
assistant commissionership of intermediate 
education in Oct. 1886. In London Graham 
was soon a welcome fmure in the best 
intellectual society. His many friends 
there included men of the eminence of 
Carlyle, Lecky, and Froude. Carlyle wrote 
of finding in him ‘ a force of insight and a 
loyalty to what is true, which greatly dis- 
tinguish him from common, even from 
highly educated and what arc called 
ingenious and clever men.’ One of his 
strong points was his ctmvcrBational gift. 
Professor Maliall’y wrote of him at the 
time of his death, ‘ His highest genius 
was undoubtedly for intellectual recreation. 
In this he had few equals’ {Athenceum, 
25 Nov. 1911). 

Meanwhile his increasing reputation had 
led to his election in 1882 to the chair 
of jurisprudence and political economy 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. This post ho 
held till 1909, when ill-health compelled 
his retirement. At Belfast ho enjoyed the 
onthusiastio regard of a long succession 
of pupils. He was professor of law 
for ten years before he joined the legal 
rofession. In 1892 he was called to the 
ar at the Inner Temple without any 
intention of practising. His duties at 
Belfast allowea him still to reside most of 
the year in London, and in his leisure ho 
produced a succession of works on political 
or economic subjects. ‘ Social Problems ’ 
came out in 1886, * Socialism New and Old ’ 
in 1890, * English Political Philosophy from 
Hobbes to Maine ’ in 1899, and ‘ Free Trade 
and the Empire ’ in 1904. He also road a 
paper on trusts to the British Association 
at Belfast in 1902, and was a frequent 


contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ and ‘ Economic 
J ournal. ’ He was for many years examiner 
in political economy and also in philosophy 
for the Indian civil service and the Royal 
University of Ireland, and in English 
for the Irish intermediate education 
department. 

He received the honorary degree of 
Litt.D. from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1905. His health began to fail in 1907, 
and he died unmarried in a nursing home 
in Dublin on 19 Nov. 1911, being buried in 
Mount Jerome cemetery there. 

[Graham’s Autobiographical MS. notes ; 
Irish Times, 20 Nov. 1911 ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. B. 

GRANT, GEORGE MONRO (1835-- 
1902), principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Caruwia, born on 22 Dec. 1835 at 
Albion Mines, Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was third cliild of J ames Grant, who, spring- 
ing from along lino of Scottish farmers, emi- 
grated from Banfishire in 1826, and married 
five years later Mary Monro of Inverness. 

Owing to the accident of losing his right 
hand at the ago of seven, the boy was 
brought up to be a scholar. At Pictou 
Academy he gained in 1853 a bursary 
tenable at cither Glasgow or Edinburgh 
University. Ho chose Glasgow, and seven 
years later, on the completion of a distin- 
guishod course, he reooived his testamur 
in theology, and was ordained (Dec. 1860) 
by the presbytery of Glasgow as a mission- 
ary for Nova Scotia. Ho declined an 
invitation from Norman Macleod [q. v.] 
to remain in Glasgow as his assistant. 

After occupying various mission-fields 
in his native province and in Prince Edward 
Island, ho accepted a call in 1863 to the 
pulpit of 8t. Matthew’s Church, the leading 
Church of Scotland church in Halifax. 
Grant, who saw the need of a native 
trained ministry for the established 
prosbytorian church in Nova Scotia, 
struggled without success to establish a 
theological hall at Halifax, by way of 
supplomont to Dalhousio College, which 
largely through his elforts was reorganised 
os a non-Bootarian institution in 1863. 
Meanwhile ho directed his efforts to the 
union of the presbytorian church throughout 
Canada. The federation of the provinces 
in 1867, which Grant eagerly supported, 
gave an impulse to the spirit of union, and 
15 Juno 1875 saw the first General Assembly 
of the united church. 

In 1877 Grant, .who had for some years 
identified himself with educational reform, 
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1857 he was transferred to the Jamaica 
command in the West Indies, and at the 
end of 1858 he served on the staff as fort 
adjutant at BeHse in British Honduras. 
He passed first in the examination for the 
Stan College, just established; but after 
a few months there (Jan.-May 1859) ho 
was aide-de-camp to Lieut. -general Sir 
William Fenwick Williams [q. v.], the 
commander of the forces in North America 
for six years. On 8 Aug. 1860 he was 
promoted second captain. He was at 
fxomo for the final examination at the Staff 
College, in which he again easily passed 
first, despite his absence from the classes, 
and from January to Juno 1861 he was 
attached to the cavalry and artillery at 
Aldershot. 

Finally rotitming from Canada in Juno 
1865, Grant did duty at Chatham, Dover, 
and Portsmouth, and was promoted first 
captain on 10 July 1807 and major on 
5 July 1872. From 1 Jan. 1871 to 
1877 he was deputy assistant adjutant- 
general for royal engineers at the war 
office, and from 1877 was in command of the 
royal engineers troops, consisting of the 
pontoon, telegraph, equipment and depot 
units at Aldershot. He was promoted 
lieu t. -colonel on 1 July 1878. In May 
1880 ho was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the Plymoutli subdistrict, and 
on 31 Deo. 1881 commanditig royal engineer 
of the Woolwich district. Ho was ])romoted 
colonel in the army on 1 July 1882, and 
a year later was placed on half pay. Ho 
remained unemployed until 5 May 1884, 
when he was given th(i command in 
Scotland, witli the rank of colonel on th# 

On 20 March 1885 ho left Edinburgh 
suddenly for Egypt to join Lord Wolseloy, 
who had telegraphed for his services, as 
colonel on the stafi and commanding 
royal ©ngineer with the Nile exj)editionary 
force. Ho served with the headquarters staff 
and afterwards in command of the Abu 
Fatmeh district during the evacuation, 
but ho was taken seriously ill with fever 
and was invalided liome in August. For 
his services he was mentioned in despatches 
of 13 June 1885 (LomL Gazette, 25 Aug. 
1885). Not anticipating so speedy a ter- 
mination to the campaign, the authorities 
had filled up his appointment in Scotland 
and ho had to wait nearly a year on half pay» 

On 1 July 1886 Grant was appomt<^ 
deputy adjutant-general for royal engineers 
at the war office. On 25 May 1889 ho was 
created C.B., military division, and on 
23 Oct. made a temporary major-general 


Before he had quite completed his five 
years as deputy adjutant - general Grant 
was appointed to the important post of 
inspector-general of fortifications (18 April 
1891), with the temporary rank of lieut.- 
general, dated 29 April 1891. He succeeded 
to the establishment of major-generals on 
9 May 1891, and became lieut. -general 
on 4 June 1897. As inspector-general of 
fortifications Grant was an ex-oficio 
member of the joint naval and military 
committee on defence, and president of the 
colonial defence committee . During his term 
of office important works of defence and 
of barrack construction were carried out, 
under the loan for defences and military 
works loan. His services were so highly 
valued that they were retained for two 
yeai’s beyond the usual term. He was 
promoted K.C.B. on 20 May 1896. On 
leaving the war office (17 April 1898) 
Grant’s work was highly commended by 
the secretaries of state for war and the 
colonies, and he was awarded a distinguished 
service pension of lODl a year. He was 
given the G.C.B. on 26 June 1902, and 
retired from the service on 28 Maroh 1903. 
His health was failing, and he died on 
8 Jan. 1904 at his residence, 14 Granville 
Place, Portman Square, London, and was 
buried in Hensal Green cemetery. 

Always cool and self-contained, Grant was 
gifted with a sure judgment and a retentive 
memory. A portrait in oils by C. Lutyens, 
painted in 1897, hangs in the B.E. ofilcors’ 
moss at Aldershot, and a replica is in Lady 
Grant’s possession. She has also a portrait in 
oils of Sir Robert Grant by Henty, painted in 
1887. Ho married in London, on 24 Nov. 
1875, Victoria Aloxandrina, daughter of John 
Cotes of Woodooto Hall, Shropshire, and 
widow of T. Owen of Condo ver Hall in the 
same county. There wore three children of 
the mamage, a daughter who died young, 
and twin sons, both in the army, of whom 
the younger, Robert Joscelino, was killed at 
Spion Kop on 24 Jan. 1900. 

SxB Chaems Grant (1836-1,903), elder 
brother of Sir Robert Grant, was bom in 
1836, and educated at Harrow, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambiidge, and at Hailey bury. He 
entered the Bengal civil service in 1858, was 
appointed a commissioner of the central 
provinces in 1870, and acting chief com- 
missioner in 1879, when he became an 
additional member of the govemor- 
general’s council In 1880 he was acting 
secretary to the govermnent of India for 
the home, revenue, and agricultural depart- 
ments, and in 1881 was appointed foreign 
secretary to the government of India. He 
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social club of the highest class. In February 
1858, the month that he first took his 
seat in parliament, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the ‘ Cosmopolitan ’ and of the 
Athenaeum. In 1889 he joined ‘ The Club,’ 
and for some years before his death was 
its treasurer — ‘ the only permanent official, 
and the guardian of its records.’ He also 
belonged to the Literary Society (from 1872) 
and Grillion’s (from 1889), and was in 1866 
the founder of the Breakfast Club, and the 
most assiduous attendant at its meetings. 

Grant BufC published numerous articles, 
essays, and memoirs, a volume of original 
verse (printed privately), and an anthology of 
the Victorian poets. All of them show learn- 
ing, cultivation, and style; but the prin- 
cipal literary work he left behind him is his 
‘ Notes from a Diary.’ He began a diary in 
1851, and from 1873 kept it with the inten- 
tion that the bulk of it should bo published. 
Ho published the first two volumes 
(1851-72) in 1897 ; further sets of two 
volumes ejmh followed in 1898, 1899, 1900, 
1901, 1904, and 1905. The fourteen volumes 
bring the record down to 23 Jan. 1901, when 
Grant Duff kissed hands as a privy coun- 
cillor on the accession of King Edward VII. 
Ho declares in his preface to the first 
two volumes that his object has been to 
make it ‘ the lightest of light reading,’ and 
the most ‘good-natured’ of books. The 
‘Notes’ contain practically no politics, but 
are a purely personal record of the people ho 
met, and tlio things they said. The result 
is a collection of cxcellont stories and 
memorable sayings, which form a valuable 
contribution to social hisiory. 

Grant Duff travcilled much. Ho visited 
at dilferent times Coburg, Dresden, Russia, 
iSpain, Darmstiult (during the war of 1870), 
Athens, the Troad, Itxdia (seven years 
before Ids appointment to Madras), Sjneia 
(wlioro he spent a winter at Haifa in a house 
lent to liim by Ijaurence Olipliant), and 
Bucharest. In all these places he fro- 
quentod the society of rulers, ambassadors, 
authors, and othcjr remarkalxlo people. 
Ho received from M. Ollivier a full 
and confidential aocount of the political 
events immediately preceding the Franco- 
Prussian war. Ho met Garibaldi in the 
height of his fame, and was for many 
years on terms of friendship with the 
Exnpress Frederick of Germany. From 
1866 to 1872 ho filled for two consecutive 
terms the office of lord rector of Aberdeen 
University. From 1889 to 1893 ho was 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and from 1892 to 1899 was president of 
the Royal Historical Society. He was 


elected F.R.S. in. 1901, and was nominated 
a Grown trustee of the British Museum in 
1903. 

In person Grant Duff was slight, delicately 
made, and habitually gentle in speech and 
manner, though he would upon occasion 
express himself with great animation. He 
suffered through life from indifferent health, 
and in particular from astigmatic vision 
to such an extent that it was extremely 
difficult for him to read or write for 
himself. 

He was the tenant for considerable 
periods of Hampden House, Berkshire, York 
House, Twickenham, and Knebworth House. 
Finally ho bought Lexden Park, near 
Colchester, and in each of these houses 
he practised a wide hospitality. He died 
at his London house on Chelsea Embank- 
ment on 12 Jan. 1906, and was buried at 
Elgin cathedral. 

Grant Duff married on 13 April 1859 
Anna Julia, only daughter of Edward 
Webster of North Lodge, Ealing. By 
her he had four sons and four daughters. 
His elder sons, Arthur and Evelyn, are 
respectively minister at Dresden and 
consul-general, with the rank of minister, 
at Buda-Pest. Grant Duff’s portrait in 
crayons by Henry T. Wells, drawn for 
reproduction for Grillion’s Club, is in the 
possession of Lady Grant Duff at Earl 
Soham Grange, Framlingham. 

Grant Dull publislied, besides ‘ Notes 
from a Diary ’ : 1. ‘ Studios of European 

Politics,’ 1866. 2. ‘ A Political Survey,’ 

1868. 3. ‘ Elgin Speeches,’ Edinburgh, 

1871. 4. ‘ Notes on an Indian rjourney,’ 

1876. 5. ‘ Miscellanies, Political and 

Literary,’ 1878. 6. ‘ Memoir of Sir Henry 

Maine,’ 1892. 7. ‘Ernest Renan,’ 1893-8. 

8. ‘ Memoir of Lord Do Tablcy,’ 1899. 

9. ‘ A Victorian Anthology,’ 1902. 10 ‘ Out 

of the Past: some Biographical Essays,’ 
2 vols. 1903. 11. ‘ Gems from a Victorian 

Anthology,’ 1904, 

[Notes from a Diary; Banffshire Herald, 
16 Jan. 1906 ; The Timm, 13 Jan. 1906 ; 
Burke’s Landecl Gentry ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] H. S. 

GRANTHAM, Sie WILLIAM (1835- 
1911), judge, born at Lowes on 23 Oct. 1835, 
was second soir of George Grantham of 
Barcombo Place, Sussex, by his wife Sarah, 
daughter of William Verrall of Southqwor 
Manor, Lewes. He was educated at King’s 
College School, London, and was entered 
a student of the Inner Temple on 30 April 
1860. A pupil in the chambers of James 
(afterwards Lord) Hannen [q. vvSuppl. I], 
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ever boon dealt to an English judge by | 
a minister of the crown. Yet Grantham 
was perfectly sincere in Ms belief that in the 
discharge of his office he was uninfluenced by 
political partiality, nor was Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four exceeding the truth when ho declared in 
the course of the 1906 debate that ‘ a more 
transpai’ently natural candid man than Mr. 
Justice Grantham never oxercised judicial 
functions.’ 

A fine model of the English country 
gentleman, a lil>eral landlord, always ready to 
champion the cause of his poorer neiglibours 
against local boards and. the red tape of 
oiHcialdom, ^Grantham was devoted to all 
out-of-door sports ; lie was a notable critic 
of liorBCillesh, was one of the founders 
of tlie Pegasus Club, and used to acjt as 
judge at the bar point to point races. 
An enthusiastic volunteer, ho would some- 
timtis appear at the ‘ Inns of Court ’ dinners 
in the scarlet coat, which liad descended 
to him from an ancestor, of the old Blooms- 
bury Association or ‘ DeviFs Own.’ In 
the long vacation of 1910 ho paid a visit 
to Canada, and won all hearts by his 
picturesque personality and outspoken 
opinions, Though ho had sat on the bench 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, and 
had been for some years the senior puisne, 
liis physical powers showed no sign of 
decay when ho 8uccuml>od to a sharp 
attaclv of pneumonia, dying at his house 
in Jilaton H((uare on 30 Nov. 1911. He was, 
buried at Bai'ccmljo. 

Ho married on h\9). 186,5 IDmma, 
eldest daughter of Richard Wilson of Chid,- 
dingley, Sussex, who survived him ; tliero 
wivs issue of the marriage two sons and five 
daugliters. A portrait of Grantham by A. 
^tuart-Worthijy is at Barcombo ; an earlier 
oil painting by Bernard Lucas is in the 
poHSOBsion of liis younger son, Mr. E. W, 
Grantham. 

[Mdie ''I’irnes, 1 Dec, 1911 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gimtry ; l<’ostcr’s Men at tlio Bar ; Hansard, 
4th soricfl, clx. 370, 5th sorios, xxii. 360 j 
personal knowledge. ) J. B. A. 

GRAY, BENJAMIN KIRKMAN (1862-^ 
1907), economist, son of Benjamin Gray, 
congregational minister, by his wife Emma 
Jane Kirkman, was born on 11 Aug, 1862 
at Blandford, Dorset* He was educated 
privately by his father, and read omni- 
vorously on his own account In 1876 
he entered a London warehouse, but found 
the work distasteful. His father vetoed, 
in 1882, a plan which h© had formed of 
©migrating, and from 1883 to 1886 ho 
taught in private schools, at the same time 


eagerly pursuing his own studies. Of sensi- 
tive and self-centred temperament, he 
interested himself early in social questions. 

In September 1886 Gray entered New 
College, London, to prepare for the congre- 
gational ministry. Ho paid much attention 
to economics and won the Ricardo economic 
scholarship at University College. In 1892 
ho went to Leeds to work under the Rev. 
R. Westrope at Belgrave (congregational) 
Chapel. But congregational orthodoxy dis- 
satisfied him, and in 1894 he joined the 
Unitarians. He served as Unitarian minis- 
ter at Warwick from that year till 1897, 
From 1898 to 1902 ho was in London, 
engaged in social work at the Bell Street 
Mission, Edgware Road, and studying at first 
hand the economic problem of philanthropy. 
His views took a strong socialistic bent, 
and ho joined the Indopondont Labour 
Party. Ihit a breakdown in healtli soon 
compelled his retirement from active work. 
Removing to Hampstead he devoted him- 
self to research into the history of philan- 
thropic movements in England. In 1905 
ho lectured at the London School of Econo- 
mics on the philanthropy of the eighteenth 
century. He died of angina pectoris on 
23 Juno 1907, at Lctchworth, wliithor he 
had boon drawn by his interest in the 
social experiment of the newly established 
Garden City. His ashes were buried there 
after cremation. In 1898 Gray married 
Miss Eleanor (^tono, who edited his literary 
remains. 

‘ The History of English Philantliropy 
from tlio Dissolution of the Monasteries to 
the First Census ’ (1905) and ‘ Philanthropy 
and the State ’ (published posthumously, 
1910) are substantial embodiments of much 
original research and thought. Gray traces 
through the social history of the nineteenth 
century a uniform tonclonoy, whereby the 
oflort of the individual is replaced by 
that of the State. In spite of his strong 
socialist convictions ho writes with scholarly 
restraint and fairness, and throws light on 
tangled conditions of contemporary life. 

[A Modern Humanist : misceilanoous papers 
by B. Kirkman Gray, witli a memoir by H. B. 
Bitms and Clemeutma Black, 1010.] 

G, S. W, 

GREEN, SAMUEL GOSNELL (1822- 
1905), baptist minister and bibliophile, born 
at Falmouth on 20 Dec. 1822, was eldest son 
of the faixiily of five sons and four daughters 
of Samuel Green, baptist minister, of Fal- 
mouth and afterwards of Thrapston and Lon- 
don, by his wife Eliza, daughter of Benjamin 
Jjepard, of cidtured Huguenot descent, 
From 1824 to 1834 Green was with his 



that tiBoful wurk vip to rliittn In a r( wised 
edition of tin* IMblo (lB77),deHign(*d 

by Joseph ( hniK‘y ( I HtM lB7h) | rp ^*1* * h’e(*n, 
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family at ThrapHton> and when they 
moved to Walworth in 1B.‘14 ho was nent 
to a private school at (Jambcs’wtdb wlit^ro 
his literary tastes were enconragtwl.^ Aftot 
leaving scliool, anti until th<5 ag<H>f nlnetoon, 
he 'worktKi in ilio prii>tiuga)ilie(*. t»f Jolm 
Ibxddon in Finsbury, and thtm tmUd as 
tutor in privati^ stdiools iii Oambrnlgt^ 

and Hahron Waldtm. j , * trt t i 

In 1840 hti onb‘red tSii'pnoy <sdh*go j IHH'.O, lo’iUiee , 

(now Regent’s Park (bllegid t.o prepare * (18711)/ tlenaany < 

for the baptist miiUHtry, and grmlnabsl nn^w edit. 1HH0)» and If aly ( IBHo). 

B.A. in the IJnivm'sity of linuiou in I84‘h j Uvimi was fJ tlio baptist 

After ministtaaai iHists at High Wycombe Union at Pnrtsnirnrf h ni Kllru and^d/ivtussl 
in 1M4 and at Taunton in 1847/ielH*tunm^ from tin* ehair two iMldreHst's. whieli wt*re 
in 1851, claHHical and mat!H'uiat.iwa Ind.r j.uhiyiwl. 11.^ al,.., n'lid a {wi..^r <m 
at H(»rton (now Kawdon) (JoHcwi, Brad- i ‘ M.vniiiody m r.itr ( .Iwr.'lx'M, a mdijwf, 
ford, titid mui from IWW (o 1B7(1 tironidctn. in wliioii Im wiim docjtl.v infoirMlod. loir 
there* He improHHed his students as a s dotm liy lands ( I Hfll ' 1888) pp v,]of Miuo 
Helinlar of broad Hympathies and a Htiinu- | eiiester he printed for prieati^ eireulation 
lining teacher (Pacho M'litmiv in j an admirable antledogy.^^ ‘ llyimw m the 

of I^mdm iUMvge,^ 1004; linv* JaM ns i < Church Universid (] 880). and was chair* 
Htoaiit in IfaZ/ord | man of the edibaial eommittci^ id the 

Ah a pn‘iu4a*r i»r(*eu proved a speeial j * Baptist || y- - ^ 


favtmrito with ehilrlnm. Long eonneelcil 
with the Sunday Nchool^ Ihiiitn, whi*re !m 
Hueeeiali'd his fattier as rslitor of the uiontldy 
* NnteH on D*HMons/ la-i vyas /fs-teil in IHIH 
a vi<sopnfMid.eut of tfu'* union. .Ilia jMidresHf‘H 
ami liud urea to ehlklren on the Ihble nml 
liis contributions to the * Union ^ Mfiga^^ine ’ 
ware afts^rwardn saiiarat^ely puhllHlitMl umh-w 
various tithm* Me also wrobi for cihiktetn 
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of merit? *The Ammtie IV ter’ (18711; Jtti 
edit. and ‘The RingiloniH of Isriud 

and Jiidal/ (2 voIh, I87<b7). As the first , ^ ^ , . 

Ridley lisitsurm'' at RegentV l^ark C.loltege in ; liud was burlrsl In Nt.ifwrssi etsm*iery- lb 
1883/ (Ireiur thdiviUHal the svdmtamm of his j marrii*il in ilcf.rdjer 1.818, at* Abingdon 


An a|.ipr(S'iidive mid widely read entic 
■of seenlar lit.eraiuri*, he was the mlviser 
(if John Rylamhds widow, of Si rt.4;lonlpiear 
MafiebcMte'r. in varmus hlf’rary and beme 
voient. schemes from the time of her hus* 
bamPH deatli in IHHH. He and Ins Hiird son, 
lb A.rnyld. Dreeiu aMf4i»t<M..| 'Mrs. Ryl am,is in 
the erection ol the Jnlin .liylaialH library* 
Maticla^ier, witieli wim o|amH,i in 18181* 

.In 11881 t«riS:‘n receivi^l tfie- lionorary 
d.egpa< of Ihih from the 'I'lniviyaity of Si 
Amirews. Iletaininfi bis vitabty Ut iJie 
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hp4t, be dhsiat Strealfiiun on ibSept* 1110 


e?ccelh*rd/(4in8tian Minist ry to the Yoiingd 
In 1870 firten came i4.'t .|smd.on to serve 
as editor, and in 1881 as isUtorial semiiiary, 
of the EeligiouH Tnmt ^oeiety, 1’hmue- 
main em:»rgies were devotrsi to 
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of the (Ireok TtmtmmuitJ publislmd in 1870 
(revkoil aditioim In 18SC), ISgfn 18111, iind 
1004), which was followed in 1804 by a 
primer wlnolii luui also a wide alruukilotn 
,A eoinpanion volume on tlm Hebrew of the 
Old Testament apmiarad in I00L- In 
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[Memoir by Rev. Jamos Stuart in tlio Watford 
ObBerver, Sopt. J 905, reprinted and extended 
in the Baptist Handbook, 1900; Christian 
World, 21 Sept. 1905 ; AthonoDum, 2Z Sept. 
1905, p. 403 ; personal information kindly 
supplied by Professor S. W. Green.] C. W. 

GREENAWAY, CATHERINE or 
KATE (1846-1901), artist, was born at 
Oavendish Street, Hoxton, on 17 March 1846, 
being the second daughter of John Greena- 
way, a draughtsman and engraver on wood, 
long connected with the eanier days of the 
‘ Illustrated London Now.s ’ and ^ Punch/ 
Her mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth 
Jones. Early residence at a farmhouse at 
Eolleston, a Nottinghamshire village, served 
to nourish and confirm her inborn love of 
art ; and she early developed that taste 
for childhood and cherry blossoms which 
became, as it were, her fitting pictorial 
environment. As a girl she studied draw- 
ing in various places, eventually joimng 
the art school at South Kensington, where 
the headmaster, Richard Burchett [q. v,], 
thought highly of her abilities. One of 
her contemporaries was Elizabeth Thomp- 
son (afterwards Lady Butler ) ; another 
was Helen Paterson, afterwards Mrs. 
William Allingham. She later ‘took the 
life’ at Heatherloy’s, and studied under 
Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suppl. II] in the Slade 
School at University College. In 1868, being 
then twenty-two, she exMbited at the Old 
’.Dudley Gallery a water-colour drawing 
entitled ‘ Kalmeny.’ This was followed 
by other works, o.g. the ‘ Spring Idyll ’ 
(‘ Apple Blossom)’ of 1870, in which year she 
also sent to SulTolk Street for tho first time 
‘ A J?eepor ’ (children playing), which foro- 
shadowed her later succchbcs in the domain 
of little people. In 1877 slxo sent to tho 
Royal Acarlemy (and sold for twenty 
guin(His) her first contribution, ‘Musing’; 
and in 1889 she was eloottid a lady member 
of tho Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, to which she frequently contri- 
buted portraits, studies, ancl designs. But 
long ore tliis date she had aolnoved a wide 
and well-earned reputation as an inimitable 
exponent of chikl-lifo, and an inventor of 
ohildren’s books of a spcjoifio and very 
original kind. Her country exporionoes 
had stored her imagination with quaint 
costumes and unhackneyed accesBorieB, and 
her quiet habit of mind and fondness for tho 
subject enabled her to create a particularly 
engaging gallery of small folk. JSho wirs also 
fortunate enough to find in William John 
Loftio [q. V. f!^ppL II] and Henry Btaoy 
Marks, E. A. [q.v. Suppl. I], friends judicious 
enough to persuade her to cultivate her own 


bent of invention. After preluding for 
Messrs. Marcus Ward of Belfast and for 
others in valentines and Christmas cards, 
and drawing for minor magazines, she made 
a first success in 1879 with ‘Under tho 
Window,’ the precursor of a long line of 
popular works, which brought her both 
tame and money, and a list of which is 
given hereafter. She was occasionally 
tempted from her predestined walk by 
demands for book illustrations (e.g. Bret 
Harto’s ‘ Queen of the l^irato Isle ’), or by 
ofiorts on a larger and more ambitious 
scale ; but in the main she went her own 
way, and confined herself generally to the 
field in which, though she had many 
imitators, she had no formidable rivals. 
Now and then, as in ‘ Under tho Window ’ 
and ‘ Marigold Garden,’ she was her own 
rhymer ; but although she possessed a 
true poetic impulse, tier executive power 
was hardly on a level with it. As an artist 
she had, however, not only popularity hut 
many genuine admirers, who fully appre- 
ciated the individuality of her ohann. 
Ruskin, of whom she was long a favoured 
correspondent, wrote enthusiastically of 
her work in ‘ Prseterita ’ and elsewhere ; 
and both in Germany and Prance she was 
highly estimated. Three exhibitions of her 
works took place at the Pine Arts Society 
during her lifetime, namely, in 1880, 1891, 
and 1898 ; and tlioso wore followed in 
January 1902 by a fourth after her death. 
She died in her fifty-fifth year, on 6 Nov. 
1901, at No. 39 Prognal, Hampstead, tho 
hotiHc which had boon built for her by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and whore she rosidocl 
with ^ her parents. She was cremated at 
Woldng, and her remains were interred at 
Hampstead ooxnetery. 

Much of Miss Greenaway’s preliminary 
work was done for tho old ‘People’s 
Magazine/ ‘ Little Polks/ ‘ CasBell’s Maga- 
zine,’ and tho pictorial isBUCB of Micssrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co, She illustrated 
nine of Mlodame D’Aulnoy’s ‘ Pairy Tales ’ 
(1871) ; M!iBB Katlilcen Knox’s ‘ Pairy 
Gifts ’ (1874) ; the ‘ Quivor of Love’ 
(with Walter Crane), a collection of valen- 
tines (1876) ; Mrs. Ik,)navia Hunt’s 
‘ Poor Nelly’ (1B7B) ; the ‘Topo’ of Lady 
Colin Campbell (1B78), further doBoribed 
as ‘ A Talc about ^English Children in 
Italy ’ ; and the ‘ Heir of Redolyfie ’ 
and ‘ Hoartsease ’ (1879). Of her first 
real B\mceBs, ‘ Under the Window, Piotures 
and Rhymes for Children ’ (1879), nearly 
70,000 ooplos were sold in England, in 
addition to 30,000 Pronoh and Gorman 
issues. Then came ‘Kate Greenaway’s 
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Birthday Book for Children ’ ( 1880 ), with Crecnidge liy iiin wife KlimlMdh Oiigg 
Torscs by Mrs. Sale Barker; ‘Mother Kellman, wan iinrn <ni 22 1805 at 

Goose; or, tiio Old Nurfwtry Rhymes’ Belle Farm KHtah', j!arl»mlow. in which 
(1881) ; ‘ADayinnCliild’s Life.’ with musio island his father's fiiiiiiiy hiul tssai set tltsd 
by Myles B. Foster, the organist of the since !(««. His fallier. for many yearn 
Foundling Hospital (1881) ; ami ‘ Little vienr of Boseohel parish, was afterwimls 
Ann and other Ptiems,’ by dime and Ann hemlmasUT of various schools, ami enjoyed 
Taylor (18B:1). By Iho limt three and th<t a high rt<ptilatioii as a temdier. The eldest 
last of these five books she is said to have son, Samuel Wilherforee, of St. dohn's 
mmle a (dear prolit of BIKMIh Next came College, (:!aiidiridg<', was 25lh wrangler 
a ‘ i'ainling Book of Kata (ireiUiawav’ in the (,'ainliridge malhematieid trifsis of 


(1B84 ); IIm* ‘ IHHfl, ruid di(^i in I H5I0. 

‘Mavnr'H l^nglinh 8|H*lHng Book'' (i8S4); (*nH ^nirlgo wiw {il, liiirriHon 

" MarigiM (kmknr (IHBrd ; VKata C'ollngo. BarimdoH* wininiig in JHBi i\u^ 

away'B Alphabc^i ' (liM) ; * Kfdn ('5rnon- liarliwIoH Hc4joia,mliip. and in Bo’ Haino yoat 
awa^s Alnamd (lSB5)j Appio t*w* (ITi (.lat.) 4»^d'riottlating lU. Ikdiird (Jidkgo, 

(1SS6); ‘Tho o! t-lin llrato Bxkini Khadorl to an oisliiliilioii in iho 

by Brnfc Hartn (l8Bb);j ' Tlin Bind foilowing y^'an In* \K'm iilani^d in lla^ fimt 

of 'Hamolin.’ by Robort Bi’owning boiii in nlaHHii’al iwaloralioii^ in iHHIl 

Katd? Griitniaway’H ‘ lkK>k of (JanioH/ and iiH loMinal rlamoivi m4a»4 ni 1^ Mo 
(18B0); ‘Tho koyal ProgWM of King g.nM.linib*d li.A. iiyllu’ mninyyoan anil |tr<> 

Ik'into,* l^y Boatrico i*’’. Cri.^HHWoll (IBHII); oondiHl M,A. in IHIM find l.Klaft, in IIM)4« 
and iho ‘ A]>nl Ibibyn Boifk Iff 'rnnoHjM'fy iln b Mon. IHHP ho wini i4oot«b afb*r 
UnMudhor of * h^izabid Iht Gonnan ojoiMniiatioji. bdlow of MorlfrfnI tkillogo. 
Gfinion ’ (iho GourdoMH von Arnim) (HiOd), *rhoro bo lioritnio looftiror in IH!*2 and inlor 
From (two innunH) to iH'J-o Him |»ro- in 11102* atjd ho rrifunnl ihfWMdlitaii niit^ 
duoiHl an annual * Alntarirndt.' fn IHIMI fun iloatli. HiMVf^Hidi^ylimtin'or in anoloni 
thin wfiH liinnont inuod ; hfU. ji, final nniida'r liiMiory^ ai Brfiaiunmo (*oilogi» fnan 1 8112 
apiMutrod in 1807. HiHMloHigmnl many v<*ry to lOOb. Mo vaiadod \m b4lon«hi|i at 


boantifui book-platoH, that of Frikorii^k Mortfonl on \m umrm^v in IHIC** anil on 


Ixaskor [fp v. Sn|i|ib l| bning a 20 *luno lOOb wan oliMdoii in an ofllniid 

fakemmpio; and Him almi llluHirat4?d for foliownhlp at St, *fohn*H, HooxfonlinHi In 
Eunkin In 1SB5 {2mi CKlIt 1897) an «4d iho final olaHHioa! Hohool in 18i»b II 7*8# 
b(K>k a! ntifftary rhytm^H for wldah ho hml a Ho ilimi Huiiihndy at Inn n^Hiilonoit in ilstloril 
gn^at admimtion^ * Damo Wigginn of Ijoo cdryiatetiiotHd iliohi'art on II Hlaroh llMKh 
and hor Sovon Wondorful Gak.* and waa in Molywoli ohnrobyartL 

(Tlio tjhitd authority for Kat« (Imaiaway'H Gmuiidgo inarriHtiUi 29dtnio iMilfi Rditli 
lifo k iho oxhaiiHtivo vohimo pahlinhod In ltH)5 Kii5?',aboih, yonngoHi dangbior of William 
by M. B, Hpiobnanri luai <l 8, Mi-yimb TIuh* Lnoy of Guford, ami binl ionuo by lior 
amply illuHtratod by roprodimtionH^ of dnuv- twi/nonH* On 28 Man*li IIK:r| a oivil Iki 
ingH ami wator-fsiilourn* .ami onriohod by tampion of 7hl« wna grants'll to bm witlovv 
<mpamH from dm arU^ * i,i c«m«idomtion of bw mmum to tbo 

Runkiia m aMo writton witli numb nf and lil«tory^^ but Mho 

mil !•*'• .utsfuu » duly mn. 

MiiH Ui^naway « aimn and mibiovoiiionb l o #.. *.**nr» 

a Hutammnt voteio» KaUi Gnamawayj t ^ * ^ duitlp and oom 

Blxteon »»mpl«* in (Miur of the Artist’s « *“*' 'f f f fwwlil««. 

Work (Hl«)k’« British Artists), IDK), Mr. Wm’iildgo » liUwy work is m.Utlile f«r iW 
Spielmann pmllxed » short study, Kou and qiiaHtity. hhortly after grtulit- 
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of Justinian) of the ‘Student’s Gibbon’ 
(1899). In 1903, in co-operation with Miss 
A. M. Olay, ho produced ‘ Sources for 
Eoman History, b.o. 133-70 ’ (Oxford) 
designed to prepare the way for a new 
‘ History of Homo.’ In 1904 he contributed 
an historical introduction to the fourth 
edition of Poste’s ‘Gains.’ In the same 
year appeared the first volume of ‘A 
History of Rome during the Later Republic 
and Early Principate,’ covering the years 
133 to 104 B.o. This work was designed 
to extend to the accession of Vespasian 
and to fill six volumes, but no second 
volume was issued. Much of Groonidgo’s 
most interesting work is to be found in 
scattered articles, more particularly in 
the ‘Classical Review.’ His merit as an 
historian lies in lus accurate accumulation 
of detail, combined with critical insight 
and power of exposition, which were not 
un mixed with occasional paradox. 

A portrait in oils, subscribed for by the 
boys of the school, hangs in the hall of 
Harrison College, Barbados. 

[Oxford Magazine,, vol. xxiv. nos. 10 and 
17 ; Journal of Comp, Legislation, new series, 
vol. vii, pt. i. p. 282 ; private information.] 

R. W. L. 

GREENWOOD, FREDERICK (1830- 
1909), journalist, born in London on 
25 March 1830, was eldest child in the 
family of eleven children of James Caor 
Greenwood, a coach-builder in Kensington, 
by Mb wife Mary Fish. His brother, James 
Greenwood, made a reputation as a volumi- 
nous story writer and journalist. Charltis 
Greenwood {d. 1905), a popular sporting 
writer, best known as ‘Hotspur’ of the 
‘ Daily T’clegraph,’ was no relation. Fred- 
erick, after being privately educated in 
Kiuisington, was apprentiood at about the 
ago of fifteen to a linn of publishers and 
print<3rs, but his indentures were volun- 
tarily cancelled by the head of the firm in 
a year, and ho was engaged as a reader. 
In 1851 Messrs. Clarke, Beeton Co. 
consulted hinx as to the publication of the 
first English reprint of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ CPatler, 4 Dec. 1901), From the 
age of sixteen ho supported himself, and at 
twenty ho married (1850). 

Greenwood was soon writing for papers 
and magazines. In 1853 ho contributed a 
‘ Life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ’ 
to a general account of * The Napoleon 
Dynasty,’ desoribed as^ written ‘by the 
Berkeley men and another.’ It was 
republished under Ms own name with the 
title ‘ Life of Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French,’ in 1855 ; in a brief introduction 


Greenwood ‘confesses to little knowledge 
of “politics” and less care.’ The book 
shows a real comprehension of politics, 
and gives promise of the writer’s mature 
stylo and method. For a time Ms chief 
ambition was to make a reputation as a 
novelist and story writer. In 1854 ap- 
peared ‘The Loves of an Apothecary.’ 
To ‘ Tait’s Magazine ’ he contributed a 
story, ‘The Path of Roses,’ republished with 
numerous illustrations in 1859. A three- 
volume novel, ‘ Under a Cloud,’ written in 
collaboration with Ms brother James, 
appeared first in ‘The Welcome Guest’ 
and then os a separate publication in 1860. 
He was a constant contributor to the 
‘ Illustrated Times,’ a paper started by 
Henry Vizetolly [q. v.] in 1855, just before 
the repeal of the Stamp Act (c£. Viziatjclly’s 
Qlances Bacl% 1893). 

In September 1861 Greenwood became 
first editor of the ‘ Queen,’ at the outset a 
profusely illustrated paper, which gave a 
certain prominence to fashions but was 
largely literary and political In July 
1863 the ‘ Queen ’ was combined witlx 
the ‘Lady’s Newspaper,’ and Greenwood’s 
connection with it ceased. Meanwhile 
ho had established close relations with 
George Smith, chief proprietor of the pub- 
lisMng firm of Smith, Elder & Co. Ho 
contributed (Feb. 1860) ‘ An Essay without 
an End ’ to the second number of the 
‘ Cornbill Magazine,’ which Smith in- 
augurated under Thackeray’s editorship. 
Greenwood’s strongest story, ‘ Margaret 
Donzil’s History,’ which contains powerful 
drawing of character, appeared in the 
magazine in 1863, and separately in Novem- 
ber 1864 (2 vols.). When Thackeray re- 
signed the oditorsMp in 1862, Greenwood 
and George Henry Lowes fq. v.l directed 
the ‘ Comhill ’ under George Smith’s 
superintendence. Lowes withdrew in 1864, 
and Greenwood was sole editor till 1868. 
But his bent was to journalism of the 
highest kind. A scheme for an independent 
daily paper, to be largely modelled both 
in form and tone on Canning’s ‘Anti- 
Jacobin,’ had been for some time in his 
mind, and ho had proposed it to Mr- Barker, 
owner and publisher of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
who declined immediate action. Greenwood 
did not contemplate acting as editor, and 
consulted Carlyle on the ohoioo of one, 
Meanwhile George Smith was considering a 
like design, and when Greenwood brought 
Ms sohemo to him in 1864, he at once re- 
solved to give it efieot. Greenwood, to his 
surprise, was appointed editor. Smith’s 
partner, Henry Samuel Eang, declined 
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r(‘»ponBibility,'‘an<1 tlio v<‘Xitiiro Wim iSmiili'g 
{wrHonal coxiecni- A l>riiliaiit. band nf (ani- 
trilintorn, xuimt of whom vvorx; alrtawiy in 
IK^rBonal roIatioiiH with Hmitliaa a rmbliHbfvr, 
wiia collect CM h 'iriu^ pa,| XT was natmHl t Im ‘ Pall 
Mall Oaxtdtca' aftor iho journal doacribod iii 
Thmskoray'n ‘ Pondonriici.’ 'rbo lirnt nvimbcr 


In A f ail 1880 the ^ mi Mall (ImMm 
thon (in Li'Hlio HtopluadH jdiraHiO ^ flui iwmi 
tboroiiglngoing of Jingo n<nvHpa|H*rHj wan 
proHonii'd l)y it h jcropriotor* ( loorgi* Hndtb, to 
IviH Hoioin-lavv, IVir. il«‘nry ¥att‘H J1iom|mon, 
wiio avowod iiw inUmtirm to (M»nvf*ri tho 
pa|H‘r into a radical polif inal organ* tlrwn* 


ai>fa‘afrd«ai7bVl>. (Jnointn, ! wood and all tho titi‘inl>orH of tin* Htal! lofi 

Huppl 1 1* 'Oho ' Ihill Mair Bt rnggh‘d whit At tiu? bogiinnng of May tho \St, Jamoa’n 
iiidicidty Inttt iinanoial huooohh, bul> iIm (bn/, otto* wuh foundod by aomo tnondtorH 
triurn|>li wan Hoourod oaiiy in iHlIib by lh<' of tho tirin of Atdony (bbbH & <bn, in ordor 
laiblioaf ion in it of * A Night tn a (taHUal 
Wnitb by an Ainalmir ( 'aHnalJ tbroo paporn 
writion by Jaiin‘H( lriM‘iiw<Hai at tin^ HUggoH» 
t ion of biH l>roth<’r» In {{rt*onwo(HrH wordw 
tlioy Horv<*d * to (jut tbo ro|H^ of ibo 
balloon** Aftor l8dB (irot^nwoixl boomno 
tiniiroly abBoriK*d in tbo papor. 

AKoditor hoaoquirod an ojircqitiotud fXT- 


to glv4^ ({r«MMtwo(cd tho opiHtrlnnity of ooio 
tiiudng Ilia advooaoy of thi^ t>ki |H»Iiov rd 
tbo * Pall Mall ’ Ihoo tbntiH, Iii?,NHV IfooKH, 
LoHi> Ai,i>K:NnA'M* Huppb^li)* In tbo now 
paj'ior tiroonwraid fouglit foi* tlio oaino oanao 
witl'i tbo Hinno npirif* aial oapaoit'^y aa in tbo 
old, llo powiainily advooatoil tlnMJOo«|>a- 
I tion of Kgypt in I8H2* ainl wna tbit wdiolo« 
Honal intinonoo. Ablo\vritorHO(jvrro(l nmlrr j hoartod o|}pononi of tlio Irioli natiiamliHtH, 
bin guitlanoo a wido fiokl of h-itorontH, Htatiiib | No nowapapor^ bol|HMl moro odootivolj 
iitorary* and |)olitioab lint tbo markod ' 
oliaraotor of tin* ‘ Pidl Mcdl' wim givon 

l)y (IroonwotxrH individuality. (Kir) I/’hHo 1 of tbo unioniHi party* ttut variotiH o 
tSlophon f<p V. Huppb ll j, bnig a taao j of wIviolHlm HUnngf’oi wwh tin* tlooliiio of a 
tributor, oallod tbo papor Mho inoimia« Mimto for noritiUH jonrnalinm in tbo ptiblio, 
tion of (Iroonwood** ilin dtaninanoo wan | rondtainl it inipoHol bio buM boM Hi* tlainoH*H * 
oH|)ooially gront^ on tin* polilitnil nido* lb* | to attain to tho prox|«‘rity of 


to ilontocy (*bnlnt!»ni*b jiowor and iu pro- 
paro tint way for tbo mng pnMlomlnatioo 


Hharod tbo lifcoral opinirmn id bin | MnllJ AfU*r tbo iloatlMd ono of tbo pm« 

pibdorH, CbHuyy (biJm, tui 2trNr»v* I HHtl tbo 
llnanoial (mnirol pimHori to biH iauiHin llonry# 
who Wixn not otpialfy in barinony with 
OrwnwoiarH vi**wn» In IHH8 (iroiatwirml 
hklward Hbdnkoplf to boy Ibo 
Jiapof, Bui tln^ now proprit*ti>r ridim*Mt Itia 
odd Of t bo fnHMioni bo Inol Hii far onjinuMb 
and (Iriamwooti rotircMi mnidiudy and In 


gonoratunp and bo novor iM’oaino a oon- j 
Horvativi^ in ihi> Htriut party Himno. 

I'hmMnigldy patriedba ho wm tn» blind 
followor of any party b»iub*f. A vigilant 
obiorvor of ftatdgn anairw, and a prtdmind 
mimifor of BiBrnarak, ho carno to diHtritat 
Clbnktono*n domontbi and forolgn |H>lioy. 

1*ho foroign politty trf tbo ooriHorvativo 

govt^minont of 1874-8(1 bmnd in him an | angor within tlco yoar* lit Jaitnary 
ardont abampion* Ibo ki*(*n watoh bo kopt j !n^ bnindtnt iii ptirnuit of an oarly domgn tbo 
on ovontH abroiul ointblrd him in iBTb to 
iwapiiro (‘arly mformation of tln> inioniton 
of tln^i KhtMiivo iHtuaii Pawha tt? ntdl IiIh Htn*/* 


(’anal Bharew, and of iin^ mubniH rink tiud 
tinsy would tta«i Into tln^ poHH<?HHion of a 
ayndieato* Ib^ at oin^o oominnnb 
tot with tbo f(troign Moorotary, i,»ord 


waB not Inolinod to inovo in tbo 
mattor» and tbon with tbo prhna ininiitofi 
l^ord lk^aoonBliold» who aatod on hla lidvioo, 
Thoro IB no doubt that tbo purohaM of tho 
gliaroB ^vm flfit BUggosted ny (Iroonwood, 
altliough hk olaim to that credit baa hmn 

m ' IS 11 May,' 27- Bm' 

1 905 ; 1 S, 20 Jan,, 10 Fob, 1 006). TItrougb 
tbo EuBBioTurkiHh war of 187M ho 
Tobomontly attaxjk^i In tbo ‘Fall Mall* 


8 


Turkoy, tbo maintonanco of wdtoHO Intogritv 
was injjbk opinion a primary English 


* AnlbJaytddnJ at lirMt im a tnrooponny 
iwd ihtui an ii Bias|'»onny wtM..»kly 'But 

tlio tasto of tbo pttblio wua agaiimt him 
boro also, and tln^ ‘ AntPilmnddn * mm 
tlisotmtinuod In Jtinmiry 1.802. 

Moanwbili? (■'Irt'H'tn.wmMl Isuiamo a 'Oon- 
tri'butor t4,i t.bo *Batur«iay lloviow * atH..l t.d!mr 
pafwrs, ami to ^Blaokwota.fs* and, tho oldof 
fnagavim^, andJm ongagiM,'! anow in lib^no. 
tore, publiBbltig * Tho ktvorV kodt’on 
in ISuS and * Imagirtatimi hi Brtuima * 
in 'IS04» A .iorl.o*i of I'auMiri wIncJ 
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literary merit, was the private advisor of 
many literary men who achieved eminence. 
George Meredith was among his friends, and 
drew him as Richard Rockney in ^ Celt and 
Saxon ’ (1910) (cf. W. T. Stead in Review 
of Reviews, July 1910, p. 57). At a dinner 
given in his honour in London on 9 April 
1905, Mx. J. M. Barrio spoke warmly of 
his debt to Greenwood’s early encourage- 
ment. His editorial skill and instinct were 
only equalled by the perfect sincerity of 
his opinions, and his absolute disinterested- 
ness. Greenwood died at his house in 
Sydexiham on 14 Dec. 1909. 

Greenwood’s wife,Kathoriuo Darby, whom 
he married in 1850, belonged to a landed 
family of Quaker connections in Hampshire. 
Slie died in 1900. Of Greenwood’s five 
cliildren, a son and two daughters survived 
liim. His daughters wore granted a civil 
list pension of 100^. in 1910. 

[Infarmation from the family ; porsonal 
Iviiowlodgo; Ijcslio Stephen’s Xjifo of Ritz- 
jjxmos Stephen, 1895 ; Herbert Paul’s 
illistory of Modern England, 1905, vols. HI 
and iv. ; Tinsley, Random Recollections, 
i. 303. Maitland’s Life of Leslie Stophon 
(1905) and Hyndman’s Record of an Adven- 
turous Career (1911) give estimates of Green- 
wood as editor from contributors’ points 
of view.] 

GREENWOOD, THOMAS (1851-1908), 
promoter of public libraries, son of William 
and Nanny Greenwood, was born at Wood- 
ley, near Stock|)ort, Ch(^sliire, on 9 May 
1851, and educated at the village school. 
Benefiting by membersliip of a mutual 
improvement society conducted by William 
Urwick [q. v. Suppl. IL], then congre- 
gational minister of Hatherlow, Cheshire, 
ho maclo ‘ oxocdlent use of the Manchester 
pubHo library and similar institutions. 
After serving as clerk in a local hat works 
lie was for a sliort time a traveller with a 
Sheffield firm, and then for about throe 
years assistant in a branch library at 
Sheffield. About 1871 ho removed to 
London to join the staff of the ‘Iron- 
monger.’ In 1875 with W. Hoscason 
Smith he founded the firm of Smith, 
Greenwood & Co., afterwards Scott, Green- 
wood Co., printers and publishers of 
trade journals and technical books. 
The firm at once founded the ‘ Hatters’ 
Gazette,’ and the ‘I’otterjr Gazette,’ an 
organ of the glass and china industries, 
and in 1879 the ‘ Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal.’ Greenwood himself was the chief 
editor of these journals. He superintended 
all the publications of the firm, which 
included many important teohnioal works. 


His early acquaintance with public 
libraries and his personal gratitude to 
them convinced him of the need of increas- 
ing their number and improving their 
organisation. Thanks to liis advocacy 
many rate-supported libraries were opened 
in London and elsewhere in commemora- 
tion of the jubilee of Queen Victoria. His 
manual on ‘ Public Libraries, their Organis- 
ation, Uses and Management,’ appeared in 
1886 and at once took standard rank. 
The work reached a fifth edition in 
1894. 

A warm admirer of Edward Edwards 
(1812-1886) [q. v.], a pioneer of municipal 
public libraries, Greenwood collected his 
personal relics and part of his library, and 
these ho presented, with a handsome book- 
case, to the Manchester public library, of 
which Edwards was tho fhst librarian. In 
1902 ho wrote an interesting biography 
of Edwards, embodying the early history 
of the library movement, and ho placed a 
granite monument over Edwards’s grave at 
Niton, Isle of Wight. 

Greenwood formed a largo bibliographical 
library, illustrating all phases of biblio- 
graphical work and research, which he 
presented to tho Manchester public library 
in 1906, making additions to it afterwards, 
and leaving at his death sufficient money for 
its maintenance. * Tho Thomas Greenwood 
Library for Librarians ’ contains about 
I 12,000 volumes. Ho also founded a small 
library at Hatliorlow in honour of his old 
pastor William Urwick. 

Formerly a fellow of tho Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Greenwood travelled 
extensively, and in Japan in 1907 con- 
tracted an illness of which he died at Frith 
Knowl, Iristreo, Hertfordshire, on 9 Nov. 
1908. His remains after cremation at 
Goldcr’s Green were interred at Hatherlow 
congregational church. Ho married Mari- 
anne, daughter of William Pettot, and had 
a son and two daughters, 

In addition to tho works named ho wrote : 
1. ‘A Tour in tho United States and 
Canada,’ 1883. 2. ‘Eminent Naturalists,’ 
1886. 3. ‘ Grace Montrose, an irnfashion- 

able novel,’ 1886. 4. ‘Museums and Art 

Galleries,’ 1888. 5. ‘ Sunday School and 
Village Libraries,’ 1892 ; 0. ‘ Greenwood’s 
Library Year Book,’ 1897, 1900, 1901. 

[The Times, and Manchester Guardian, 
11 Nov. 1908; Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal, 14 Nov. 1908 (with portrait) j Who’s 
Who, 1908 ; W. E. A. Axon in Library 
Association Record, June 1907 (description of 
the library for librarians) ; porsonal know- 
ledge.] C.W. 8. 
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GEEGO, JOSEPH; (184J^ HWH), writer 
■on art, lK>rn on 2J Sept, !S4,!J at Gran- 
ville Square, (]lerkenw<41, wtia elder won of 
Joseph Grego a I(K»king-gIaHH 

nianitfact.iirer, by his mh ;f/(aiiHa hhinJia 
Dawley* His grantifat ht‘r, Anionir^ Grego, 
a native iJ C’omo, Hettled in l/indon lH*fr»re 
a looking-giaMH nninufaetnrer, the 
ecoining SuHaii Gregf» Sfaia in 
and Churli'H k Grr‘go in 

1845* Aft4*r tHhu’ation at. private HehoijH 
Grego wan for a. thne wit h liloydn, the nialer * 
writ<‘rs. Inlieriiing th«i Hpiril, of <’oiieeiing 
from Ilia father, lie (Irifpxl inP* that fairanii , 
ooniMnitig it with «haditig, art, jonrnalmin, 
and anthoraliifi, ;He smteialiHed an writra* 
and oolleokir in the work fd Gillniy, How- 
landnoiu Morland, ami GniikHltanki tnid wan 
an aeknowledged sitPliorit v ini all <d thenn 
He wiiH clut‘lly respoiiHilile for llie e«h.« 
tion of JameH Gillmy'a ‘ Works * in 

he name of Thoniiw Wright 
(q, v.| alone appears in the 
title-page, aiifl lie edited * H<»wIandHon the 
GarleaturiHt^ <2 voho 4lo, IHHtp, Hotft 
liookH, whieh jliuHtrate tiregoVi t'onipri^- 
InaiHive and thorough method of work, 
IjHiame Htandaril laiokH of referenetn He 
C5oiieeti*d iinieh material tdr a life of 
Morlamh wliieh he did not eomplefe, 
;ln IIHH he TmbliHhf^d * GndkHlmnk'H 
Water GolourH/ with an introduction 
and reproductioni in colours, In IH74 
he eampiiod a volmne of * 71nmkerayarm * 
(dated 1875)* bastHi ufam books witli 
marginal and other HketelieM. from Tlnmk’- 
eray'a Hale ; owing to eopyright dlflkndlieH 
the volymc! was innmsUately Mnppn*HMeth 
but wan naHHUed in lH!tK (of, Athrnmmh 
1) May IPdH), A friapient writer on art in 
IK^riodimdH and t la^ pn*HH, and editeir of 
*l\?ard PlepiriidJ IHbltdk 1 h< wnilo * liist^iry 
of Parlkmentary Kh^etronH in the Old 
the Time of the Stiiarta to 
181)2), and ediUnl 
mnmm ’ w‘lth illus- 
'P* from oontem|Mirary 
kirk VHktory of IhMiie 
mgj to which ha oontrihutol a »kateh of 
dancing in Englancl j 4 Hatorhd 

Pkkwiakiaim s Cllmrlaa 

» /*) I e.a„ 

a 
s 

Grego, who wm alwaya rawly to land 
prints^ and drawings, fort-niblk exhihitiorm, 
■oaonpiad much of his tuna In organking 
‘ bitloiia, olilally of * Engliih HiimoriitH 


in Art’ 

I 





of oiiim'H, Hi' inveiiti'il a Hyntern of r<*pro* 
ing eighteentli eentnry eolour printa 


in Hueli exaet faesimih' tlmt tliey have 
often betm iniMtaki’n for originalH. lie wan 
a tlifeetfif of Gael llentHidieh Llil., |i!joto* 
engraverH, ami a KnbHtanthd 

Hlian'holih'r in tia* firm of Kegan Paul 

Cd. (tif whitdi eoni|iany be was a direet iir 
from Jan. IPtKi till Iuh rh*nth) and of 
the ' Grapbie * Gotnjmny. 

He died tmmarriisl im 21 -lam IbOH at 22 
Granviilr* Sipiare, wlea'i* lie uiw litirn am! 
wbieli lit* tjemi|ued all toH life. Hin vant 
aeenmaiatioieud print h, tlrawings, and books 
wt*re ilisperwHl mi Ioh ileat'li (at t*briHt'ie*H 
2H April ami 4 Jam* lltOH, ami at ;ibil,4iek 
and. SimpHonbi .April, ,lam\ ami Ji-ily Ifing), 

»lnh*H Hfief ien-dd'page drew a amall bead 
of Grego in fieii and ink on a visit to 
Lomion, alitad jHHP 1. 

I The '.limtea 2H Jam IflilH* Afliememm 
2 Peb, IbOH j ■tbapine., 1 Fell, HaiH (with 
portruit from a }Jioto| j itdoriiialir*a kimlly 
Mapfihe-ii bv hie only MifUer, Mrf«, ilruem 
JolinHioa, bv Mr. Thomas J. liarralf, anil 
by Mr, II, thornlao'd W, :fi, 

il HKt U) It y , Si n A GG I, MWA G.| I A HLES 
(IHH) IfHPi), Airntralian esiphaer and fioliti* 
eian. born on I Ang. IHHl at FarnHfieid, 
NottingbamHfnre, wim Heeond non of Limn 
tenant JoHinia Gregorv* of an old Notthig* 
harnHliire family, Uy bm wib* Franees, siHler 
of iJharleH BlisHell F'bnrebman of Irfomion, 
IHh fatbm*, a lientenant in the 78tli 
regiment. (Himw.Hbiri' .Hiitbi), was wonmhal 
at 1*11 llanttHl in Egypt.., and mim|ielled in 
retire from the am’viee, reeeiving in Ihni 
of raaiHion a grant of land in 


r raaiHi 
ettieme 


Eiiifj 


aetriemenf. on the Swan Hivmdnew West 
AuHtralia), w4dt.|a*r hi» went wd.h Inn. w'lfe 
and family in June |H2b. 

After being f.iri vat elyedm»a.teil in F 
and. .in hia new home, young Fli 
IH-ii ohlwimHl f.anfiloyinent in the aurvey 
ileparl inent f.tf We.«tern An«tralia, ami In 
AiigUHt .IH42 he wa#t a.p|'«.ant.(sl imaiatant 
surveyor* holding the nfce t.lll November 
.|.854, .111 1845, Imvlng oliiaimal leav.u 

of alamime^ he l;,ii,^g.an exploring work in 
the intt'Tior of ; the ismtinent, starting nn 
7 Angiwtfrom lloiga.rt Sjwing, aeeotn|'ianiei'.i 
by ruH Imd-hera .Fmttek i,4ioinaH anti .lli.tnry, 
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results of the expedition were to reveal 
the pastoral wealth of the Murchison and 
Champion Bay districts and the discovery 
of a lode of galena in the bed of the Murchi- 
son river. Later in the same year Cregory 
accompanied the governor, Capt. Charles 
Fitzgerald, E.N., on a visit to the mineral 
discovery, which proved to be of more 
importance than was at first supposed. 

In 1855-6 Gregory undertook an expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society with the dual purpose 
of exploring the previously unknown in- 
terior of the northern territory of Australia 
and searching for traces of the lost explorer 
Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig Leichhardt[q . v.]. 
Starting from the mouth of the Victoria 
river, the party ascended that river to its 
source, crossed the watershed to the 
southward-flowing Sturt creek, and thexr 
made its way to the gulf of Carpentaria 
and thence to the Dawson and across the 
northern peninsula to the east coast. The 
result was the shedding of much light on 
the rivers of this region, the discovery of 
the water parting formed by the Newcastle 
ranges, and the charting in sixteen months 
of 5000 miles of hitherto unknown wilds, 
but no certain traces of Leichhardt were 
found. For his achievements on this 
expedition Gregory was in 1857 awarded 
the founder’s medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

In 1858 ho undertook his last exploring 
expedition, when ho was despatched by the 
New South Wales government to renew 
the search for Leichhardt. Ho started 
from Sydney on 12 Jan. and reached the 
Barcoo in April. In latitude 24P 25' and 
longitude 145^^ S, ho found a tree marked L 
and some stumps of others which had been 
felled with an axe. In May ho reached the 
Thompson river, and followed it till it ran 
out in plains of baked clay. Ho then 
pushed down Cooper and StrzleoM Creek, 
and arrived at Adelaide after a seven 
months’ exploration, which loft the fate of 
Leichhardt as much in doubt as ever. 

On his return from his last expedition 
he was employed in dedning the southern 
boundary of Queensland, and booamo 
surveyor-general for the new colony, a post 
which he held from 23 Deo. 1859 to 11 
March 1875. Thenceforward until 1 Sept. 
1879 ho was geological surveyor of the 
southern district of the colony. On 10 Nov. 
1882 he was nominated a member of the 
legislative council, hut did not take his seat 
tillj26 June 1883. He played a prominent 
part in the debates, his intimate knowledge 
of the country and its resources and ms 

von. Lxvni. — sup. n. 


fund of scientific and other information 
securing him an attentive hearing even 
from those who differed from him. It was 
his custom to sit always on the opposition 
benches, in order that he might be more 
free to criticise the various government 
measures. 

Gregory took an active interest in 
municipal affairs. He was one of the first 
members of the Toowong shire council, and 
when the shire was gazetted a town in 1902 
he was chosen first mayor. He was a 
trustee of the Queensland Museum from 
1876 to 1899, and from 1876 to 1883 sat on 
the commission to inquire into the condition 
of the aborigines. 

He took a keen interest in soieiitifio 
work of all kinds, and in 1895 was president 
at Brisbane of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, devoting 
his opening address to a sketch of the 
geological and geographical history of 
Australia. 

He was created C.M.G. on 27 Feb. 1875, 
and K.C.M.G. on 9 Nov. 1903. Ho died 
unmarried on 25 June 1905 at his resi- 
dence, Rainworth, Brisbane, and was buried 
in Toowong cemetery. 

Gregory, according to Sir Hugh Nelson, 
^ contributed more to the exact physical, 
geological, and geographical knowledge of 
Australia than any other man, for his 
explorations have extended to west, north, 
east, south, and central Australia.’ Ho 
was joint author of ‘ Journals of Aus- 
tralian Exploration ’ (Brisbane, 1884) with 
his brother, Francis Thomas Gregory 
(1821-1888), who was in the survey office 
of Western Australia from 1842 to 1860 ; 
Francis accompanied his brother Augustus 
in his first exploring expedition in 1846, and 
led two expeditions himself in 1858 and 
1861, being awarded the gold modal of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1863 ; going 
to Queensland in 1862, ho was nominated to 
the legislative council in 1874, and was for 
a short timo postmaster-general in the first 
Mcllwraith Ministry. 

[The Times, and Brisbane Courier, 26 Juno 
1905 ; West Australian, 27 Juno 1905 ; 
Geographical Journal, voL 26, 1905 ; Western 
Australian Year Book for 1902-4; MennoH’s 
Diet, of Australas. Biog., 1892 ; Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry, 1891 ; Favonce’s History of 
Australian Exploration, 1888; Blain’s Cyolo- 
picdia of Australasia, 1881; Heaton’s Aus- 
tralian Dictionary of Dates, 1879 ; Howitt’s 
History of Discovery in Australia, vol ii. 
1865 ; Tonison Woods’s History of the 
Discovery and Exploration of Australia, vol. 
ii. 1865.] GA. 
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iM>rri in Hfniilny.njitor'i yii ill 
April IH*% wiw grnJvdHcin ai ilyliii (■«r<.'Kr»rv« 

ai ihf^ auiilinry iri 

iSi,r 4olin Friinkliii^H Arntii^ 

jirnl w.aH«14twt-i,‘hilfi (in ti.ire«}4(;»r!H 

and fivn f:»f .Edward (.UTumy* a 

akipVnriiiiiiftT, liy liin wifn Mnvy Ann 1:'ay!nr. 
On li*a%kng' i Jr* i,'riiik.Ml'iank'H rjrivaU-* Hrliyrd 
ill fifrwa Irn i*nf4''rf*d tlir drawii'ig'-ttllir<% 
in hiH nativr^ <4 ihr» i«,*iiinHjdar anij 

Ork^nf.a] HN*H.nii4ldp in %vin»Hf* tain 

|d(..iy inn fal.laa* tnd'i a.lwa.yM 

fccHn.dy in .all kiiiti.Hnf .laaidjarnHau 

tin IiimI m'i liij* mind y|«in l,Mnn |4 a painn*r. 

:Makin3^ ilm iwrpiaittlant.^i? ai iSt>tn1min|>t44n 
nf Hnlant' llnrkiirni*r (ntnv Sir llnlwrl- vnn 
ilt>r,knrai*i% li*A.i faiaily !md Hrt.lird 

ilifrr, in a Iifr*rla-Mi4 willi him. fn 

ISdl'l i*n'»i 4 nry w«,‘ni fn |,/tault»rn and with 
|,|arkoni(n' jai,iiwl tlm Snulh Kt‘nHinf.d.on .Art 
iHeiionL iStd-iH<a|n*id:!y linMt,udiiHi far a Hhrwt 
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GREGORY, ROBERT(1819-1911), dean 

of St. Paul’s, bom at Nottingham on 9 Feb. 
1819, was the eldest son of Robert Gregory, 
merchant, of Nottingham by his wife Anne 
Sophia, daughter of Alderman Oldknow, 
grocer, Nottingham. His parents were 
methodists; both died in 1824. Educated 
privately, Gregory entered a Liverpool 
shipping-office in 1836. At the age of 
twenty-one, influenced by the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,’ he resolved to be ordained. 
He was admitted a gentleman commoner of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, on 2 April 
1840 ; graduated B.A. in 1843, proceeding 
M.A. in 1846, and D.D. in 1891 ; was Denyer 
theological prizeman in 1850 ; and was 
ordained deacon in 1843, priest in 1844, 
by the bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
After serving the curacies of Bisloy, Glou- 
cestershire (1843-7), Panton and Wragby, 
Lincolnshire (1847-51), and Lambeth parish 
church (1851-3), Gregory was from 1853 to 
1873 vicar of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth. 
A zealous incumbent, he improved the 
church, built schools, founded a school of 
art, and closely identified himself with church 
work in elementary education. In 18.67 he 
was select preacher at Oxford, and served 
on the royal commission on ritual. 

In 1868 Gregory was appointed canon of 
St. Paul’s, but for five years still held his 
Lambeth living. In 1870 H. P. Liddon 
[q. V.] became canon, and in 1871 R. W. 
Church [q. v. Suppl. 1] was made dean. 
With them Gregory worked in fullest 
harmony for the attainmeixt of Church’s 
purpose, ' to set St. Paxil’s in order, as 
the great English cathedral, before the 
eyes of the country ’ {Life and Letters of 
Dean Church, p. 200). As treasurer of the 
cathedral ho negotiated with the ecclesias- 
tical commission the arrangement of the 
cathedral finances which helped to make 
reform possible. The changes made were 
not universally welcomed, but Gregory 
was unmoved by criticism. Church de- 
scribed him as ^ of cast iron ’ {Life and 
Letters, p. 235). Four lectures contrasting 
the social conditions of England in 1688 
and 1871, delivered by Gregory in St. Paul’s 
in Nov. 1871, drew on him the charge 
of misusing tlxe cathedral. The advance 
in the cathedral ritual and the decoration 
of the fabric led to hostility, which reached 
its height in the litigation of 1888-9 over 
the reredos, during which Gregory zealously 
supported the policy of Frederick Temple 
[q. V. Suppl. II], bishop of London. 

For forty-three years Gregory was a 
member of the lower house of Canterbury 
convocation. He entered it as proctor 


for the archdeaconry of Surrey in 1868, and 
became proctor for the dean and chapter 
in 1874. His influence was immediately 
felt, more especially on educational questions 
and in defence of higher Anglican policy, 
W. 0. Magee in 1881 wrote of him as ' the 
Cleon of the lower house ’ {Life, ii. 164) ; 
and J. W. Burgon, in a published letter of 
the same year, said ‘ In the lower house of 
convocation you . . . obtain very much 
your own way.’ On the delivery of the 
Purchas judgment, Gregory joined Liddon 
in telling John Jackson [q. v.], bishop of 
London (2 March 1871), that the judgment 
would not be obeyed by them [see Pttrohas, 
John]. In 1873 he was forward in defence 
of the Athanasian Creed ; in 1874 he 
presented to convocation a petition in 
favour of retaining the impugned ‘ orna- 
ments ’ of the church ; in 1880, during 
the burials bill controversy, he favoured 
the abandonment by churchmen of the 
graveside service, if nonconformists could 
also be silenced. In 1881 he supported 
the memorial for the toleration of ritual, 
and ill convocation presented a gravamen 
and reformandum to the same eSect. An 
ardent supporter of church schools and 
long treasurer of the National Society, 
Gregory was elected a member of the 
London school board m 1873, but did not 
seek re-election when his three years’ term 
ended. He was also a member of the 
education commisBion in 1886, and of the 
City parochial charities commission in 1888. 

Appointed dean of St, Paul’s on the 
death of Church in 1890, and installed 
on 5 Feb. 1891, Gregory continued Ms 
predecessor’s policy, carried out in the 
face of some criticism the decoration of 
the cathedral with mosaics, and retained 
to advanced age the closest interest in 
the cathedral work. He resigned on 1 May, 
died at the deanery on 2 Aug. 1911, and was 
buried in the cr 3 q)t of St. Paul’s. He 00 m- 
bined a simple faith and clear convictions, 
firmly held and boldly defended, with 
much administrative ability and singular de- 
votion to the life and work of his cathedral. 
He was twice married : (1) in 1844 to Mary 
Francos, daughter of William Stewart of 
Dublin {d. 1851), by whom he had two 
sons who survived him; and (2) in 1861 
to Charlotte Anne, daughter of Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, by whom he 
had four daughters, of whom three survived 
him. A portrait by Sir William Richmond, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1899, 
now hangs in the dining-room of the 
St. Paul’s deanery. 

In addition to some sermons, Gregory 
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his little daughter, von Francois, a German 
explorer, and eight native children from 
thej mission schools. This time hiSj object 
was to explore the affluents of the Congo 
from the east and the south — the Lulongo, 
the Maringa, and the Busira or Juapa, on 
which he found dwarf tribes (the Batwa). 

His fourth journey (24 Feb. 1886), in 
company with Baron] von Nimptsch, of 
the Congo Free State, and Wissmann, the 
German explorer, took him up the main 
stream of the Kasai, thence up the Sankuru, 
the Luebo, and the Lulua (careful notes 
being taken of the Bakuba and Bakete 
tribes), and so back to the Congo and on 
to Stanley Falls. On the fifth voyage (30 
Sept. 1886) he passed up the Kwa and the 
Mfini to Lake Leopold II, and on the sixth 
(December 1886), with Holman Bentley, he 
explored the Kwango up to the Kingunji 
rapids. In all these journeys he made 
exact observations, which were published 
in 1886 by the Royal Geographical Society, 
and together with his chart of the Congo 
Basin gained for him the founder’s medal 
of the society in 1887. 

During his furlough he was received 
by King Leopold at Brussels in July 
1887,, Hearing (9 Aug.) of the death of 
Comber, ho returned at once to the Congo 
and was busily occupied on the Peace in 
supplying the needs of the mission stations. 
But in September 1890 the Congo Free 
State, in spite of j)rotost, impounded the 
vessel for operations against the Arabs. 
Grenfell came home and after long negotia- 
tions the Peace was restored, an indemnity 
being declined. A second steamer, the 
Goodwill, also made by Messrs. Thorny- 
croft, was launched on the Upper Congo, 
December 1893. 

On 13 Aug. 1891, Grenfell, who had 
received the Belgian order of Leopold 
(chevalier), was invited to be Belgian 
plenipotentiary for the settlement with 
Portugal of the frontier of the Lunda, and 
was allowed by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to accept the offer. On 17 Nov- 
1892 Grenfell and his wife reached Mwene 
i^uto Kasongo, the headquarters on the 
Kwango of the brutal Kiamvo, with whom 
they had a peaceful interview. Below the 
Tungila he met Senhor Barmento, the 
l^ortuguese plenipotentiary, and after in- 
specting the rivers of the Lunda fflstrict 
the party reached St. Paul do Loanda 
(partly by railway) on 16 June 1893, the 
dehmitation being agreed upon during 
July. He was made commander of the 
Belgian order of the Lion and received the 
order of Christ from the king of Portugal. 


From 1893 to 1900 Grenfell remained 
chiefly at Bolobo on the Congo, where a 
strong mission station was established. 
After a visit to England in 1900, he started 
for a systematic exploration of the Aruwimi 
river, and by November 1902 had reached 
Mawambi, about eighty miles from the 
western extreme of the Uganda protectorate. 
Between 1903 and 1906 he was busy with a 
new station at Yalemba, fifteen miles east 
of the confluence of the Aruwimi with the 
Congo. Meanwhile he found difficulty in 
obtaining building sites from the Congo 
Free State, which accorded them freely to 
Roman catholics, He grew convinced of 
the evil character of Belgian administra- 
tion, in which he had previously trusted. 
In 1903 King Leopold despatched at Gren- 
fell’s entreaty a commission of inquiry, 
before which he gave evidence, but its 
report gave him little satisfaction. Gren- 
fell died after a- bad attack of blackwater 
fever at Basoko on 1 July 1906. His salary 
never exceeded 180^. a year. Grenfell 
was twice married : (1) On 11 Feb. 

1876, at Heneage Street baptist chapel, 
Birmingham, to Mary Hawkes, who died, 
after a premature confinement, at Akwa town 
on the Cameroon river on 10 Jan, 1877 ; 
(2) in 1878, at Victoria, Cam croons, to 
Rose Patience Edgerley, a West Indian. 
His eldest daughter, Patience, who, after 
being educated in England and at Brussels, 
returned to the Congo as a teacher, died of 
haematurio fever at Bolobo on 18 March 1899. 

A memorial tablet was unveiled in 
Heneage vStreet baptist chapel, Birming- 
ham, on 24 Boptember 1907. 

Grenfell was an observant explorer (of. 
Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, ii. 
127-128) and an efficient student of native 
languages. He promoted industrial training, 
and gave every proof of missionary zeal. 

[The Times, 1 Aug. 1906 ; Sir Harry John- 
ston, George Gronfoil and the Congo, 1908, 
2 vols. ; George Hawker, Life of George Gren- 
fell, 1909 (portraits); W. Holman Bentley, 
Life on the Congo (introduction by G. Gren- 
fell), 1887 ; Bhirloy J. Bicldns, Grenfell of the 
Congo, 1910 ; Lord Mountmorrea, The Congo 
Independent State, 1906, pp. 110 If.] 

E. H. P. 

GRENFELL, HUBERT HERBERT 
(1845-1906), expert in naval gunnery, 
born at Rugby on 12 June 1845, was son 
of Algernon Grenfell, a clerk, by his wife 
Maria Guerin Price. 

Joining the navy as a cadet on 13 Deo. 
1859, when fourteen, Grenfell passed out first 
from the Britannia, and gained as sub- 
lieutenant the Beaumont Testimonial in 
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a strong advocate of the parliamentary 
enfranchisement of women, She was a 
member of the central society of the 
women’s suffrage movement. In 1877 she 
wrote the pamphlet ‘ The Physical Force 
Objection to Woman’s Suffrage.’ 

For the last fifteen years of her life Mrs. 
Grey was an invalid, but she maintained 
to the end her interest in women’s educa- 
tion and progress. She died on 19 Sept. 
1906 at 41 Stanhope Gardens, Kensington. 

Many of her speeches were published as 
pamphlets. Besides the books in which she 
collaborated with Miss Shirreff, she pub- 
lished in 1858 a novel, ‘ Love’s Sacrifice ’ ; 
in 1887 a translation of Rosmini Serbati’s 
‘ The Ruling Principle of Method applied to 
Education ’ ; and in 1889 ‘ Last Words to 
Girls on Life in School and after School.’ 

[The Times, 21 and 24 Sept. 1906 ; Journal 
of Education, Oct. 1906 ; Burke’s Peerage ,* 
cf. Hare’s Story of My Life, vol. iv. ; private 
information.] E. L. 

GRIFFIN, SiE LEPEL HENRY (1838- 
1908), Anglo-Indian administrator, born at 
Watford, Hertfordshire, where liis father 
was serving as locum tenens, on 20 July 
1838, was only son of the three children 
of Henry Griffin, incumbent of Stoke-by- 
Claro, Suffolk, by his wife Frances Sophia, 
who had a family of four sons and six 
daughters by a first husband, Mr. Welsh. 

Griffin was educated at Malden’s pre- 
paratory school, Brighton, and then at 
Harrow, wliich he soon left, on account of 
illness. After tuition by Mr. Whitehead of 
Chatham House, Ramsgate, ho passed the 
Indian civil service examination in 1859, 
and was posted to the Punjab os an 
assistant commissioner on 17 Nov* 1860. 
‘ His conversational powers and ready wit 
made him popular in society ; but he soon 
proved himself in addition an effective 
writer, a fluent speaker, and, despite a 
somewhat easy-going manner, a man of 
untiring industry’ {Journ. East India 
Assoc, April 1908). Ho is the original of the 
brilliant civilian portrayed in Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s novel ‘ Chronicles of Busty- 
pore’ (1875), and was credited with the 
authorship of Aborigh Maokc^y’s ‘ Twenty- 
one Bays in India’ (1880), satiric sketches 
of Anglo-Indian life, which first appeared 
anonymously in ‘Vanity Fair’ (1878-9). 
Sir Robert Montgomery [q. v.], lieutonant- 
govomor of the Punjab, turned Griffin’s 
literary abilities to good purpose by se- 
lecting him to ^epare historioal accounts 
of the principal Punjab families and of the 
rulers of the native principalities. The 
work, which involved immense research, was 


based both on official documents and on 
records and information gathered from the 
chiefs and nobles themselves. His ‘ Punjab 
Chiefs,’ historical and biographical notices 
of the principal families of the Punjab 
(Lahore, 1865) ; ‘ The Law of Inheritance to 
Sikh Chiefsliips previous to the Annexation ’• 
(Lahore, 1869) ; and ‘ The Rajas of the 
Punjab ’ (Lahore, 1870 ; 2nd edit. London, 
1873), at once took rank as standard works. 

Griffin served as under-secretary to the 
local government from April 1870 ; offici- 
ating secretary from March 1871 ; on 
special duty to frame track rules between 
the Punjab and Rajputana from February 
1873 ; and as superintendent of the Kapur- 
thala state from April 1875. He was 
on special duty at the Paris Exhibition ot 
1878, and was appointed permanent chief 
secretary of the Punjab in November of that 
year. His official minutes, rapidly dictated 
to shorthand writers, were models of style. 

Griffin’s great opportunity came in the 
later phases of the Afghan war. ‘ After 
lengthened consideration,’ wrote Lord 
Lytton semi-officiaUy in Feb. 1880, ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one man in India who is in all respects 
completely qualified by personal ability, 
special official experience, inteUectual 
quiolmess and tact, general commonsense 
and literary sldll, to do for the government 
of India what I want done as quickly as 
possible at Kabul, and that man is 
Mr. Lepel Griffin.’ Accordingly in March 
1880 the viceroy furnished Griffin with 
an elaborate minute on the policy to be 
adopted in Afghanistan, and gave him 
superintendence of negotiations at Kabul, 
in subordination only to the military com- 
mander, Sir Frederick (now Earl) Roberts. 
Griffin reached Kabul on 20 March, and 
at once entered into communication with 
Abdur Rahman, who had returned to tho 
country after ten years’ exile in Russian 
territory, and was beginning to establish 
himself in Afghan Turkestan, Griffin by 
his masterly tact overcame Abdur Rahman’s 
suspicions of English policy and finally, 
in circumstances wliich seemed most un- 
promising, helped to establish him on the 
Afghan throne and to inspire him perma- 
nently with a friendly feeling for England. 

Before Griffin’s labour was completed 
Lytton resigned; but the new viceroy, 
Lord Ripon [q. v. Suppl II], offered 
! Griffin sympathotio support, At a durbar 
at Kabul on 22 Jffiiy the wishes and 
intentions of tho government wore ex- 
I plained to the Afgnans by Griffin in a 
I Persian speech, and Abdur Rahman was 
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Griffm died of pneumonia at hia residence, 
Cadogan Gardens, London, on 9 March 1908. 
The body was cremated at Golder’s Green 
and his ashes were deposited in the 
private chapel of Colonel Dudley Sampson, 
Buxshalls, Lindfield, Sussex. 

He married on 9 Nov. 1889 Marie 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of Ludwig 
Leupold of La Coronata, Genoa, Italy, 
agent to the North German Lloyd S.N. Co. 
at Genoa ; she survived him with two 
sons, born in 1898 and 1900 respectively. 
His widow afterwards married Mr. Charles 
Hoare. A drawing of Griffin by C. W. 
Walton is reproduced in the Begam’s 
‘Account of My Life’ (1912), p. 128. 

In addition to the books already mentioned 
Griffin wrote : 1. ‘ The Great Republic,’ a 
hostile criticism of the United States of 
America, 1884, reproducing articles in the 
* Eortnightly Review.’ 2. ‘ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,’ f ol . 1 886. 3. ‘ Ranjit 
Singh ’ in ‘ Rulers of India ’ series, 1892. 

[Record of Services, Bengal Estab., 1888 ; 
India Office List, 1907 ; Lord Lytton’s Indian 
Administration, 1890 ; Roberts, Forty- one 
Years in India, 1898 ; Imp. Gaz. of India, vols. 
viii. and xx. ; Sultan Jahan Bogarn’s Life, 1912 ; 
Ameer Abdur Rahman’s Life, 1900 ; Journ. 
East India Assoc., April 1908 ; The Times, 
and Standard, 11 March 1908; Indian Rev., 
Juno 1904 ; notes kindly supplied by Mr. F, L. 
Petre ; personal knowledge.] F. H. B. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH THOMAS 
HOTCHKIN (1826-1906), Sanskrit scholar, 
born at Corsley, Wiltshire, on 25 May 1826, 
was son of Robert Clavoy Griffith (1792- 
1844), rector of Corsley (1815-44) and of 
Fifield Bavant, also in Wiltshire (1825-44), 
by his wife Mary IClizabeth Addorly, daugh- 
ter of l^alph Hotohkin of Uppingham Hall. 
Educated first at Westminster school and 
then at Uppingham, Ralph proceeded with 
an exhibition from Uppingham to Queen’s 
Collage, Oxford, which ho entered as a com- 
moner on 16 March 1843. Obtaining an 
honorary fourth class in classics, ho graduated 
B.A. on 29 Oct. 1846, and proceeded M.A. 
on 22 June 1849. At Oxford he became a 
pupil of I’rofesBor Horace Hayman Wilson 
[q. V.], and gaining the Boden Sanskrit 
scholarship in 1849, continued the study of 
Sanskrit to the end of Ins life. From 1850 
to 1853 he was assistant master of Marl- 
borough OoUego, of which he was also 
librarian. In 1863 ho joined the Indian 
educational service, and on 17 December 
became professor of Er^lish literature at the 
Benares Government College. His promo- 
tion was rapid : on 1 June 1854 he became 
headmaster of the college. He encouraged 


sport, and showed thorough sympathy with 
Indian students. In the following year he 
was entrusted, in addition to his other duties, 
with the charge of the Anglo- Sanskrit de- 
partment; and in 1856 he was appointed 
inspector of schools in the Benares circle. 

During his first eight years in India 
(1853-61) Griffith devoted himself not only 
to the study of Sanskrit but to that of 
Hindi, the most widely spoken vernacular 
of northern India, under Pandit Ram J ason, 
the head Sanskrit teacher of the college, to 
whom he was much attached. Throughout 
the Mutiny Griffith worked quietly in his 
bungalow amid the surrounding disorder 
and tumult. 

On the retirement of James Robert 
Ballantyne [q. v.] in 1861 Griffith succeeded 
to the principalship of the Benares College, 
He held the post for seventeen years, in the 
course of which he acted three times for short 
periods as director of public instruction. 
On 15 March 1878 he left the Benares 
College after a quarter of a century’s service, 
and from that date till 1885 was director 
of public instruction in the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh. His success in official 
life, both as an administrator and a teacher, 
was uninterrupted. On his retirement he 
received a special pension, the honour of 
C.I.E., and the thanks of the government. 
Calcutta University made him a fellow. 

Unmarried and without close family ties 
in England, Griffith, after reaching India in 
1853, never saw his native country again. 
On his retirement he withdrew to Kotagiri, 
a beautiful hill station, some 7000 feet high, 
in the Nllgiri district, Madras, residing 
with his brother Frank, m engixieer in 
the public works department of the Bom- 
bay presidency, who had settled there in 
1879. At Kotagiri he tranquilly engaged 
in the study and translation of the Vedas. 
Flo died (7 Nov. 1906) and was buried there. 

An enthusiastic lover of llowers and of 
poetry, he was sensitive and reserved, but 
genial in sympathetic society. His pupils 
and admirers at Benares perpetuated his 
memory on his retirement in scholarships 
and prizes at the Sanskrit college. In the 
college library hangs a photograph of his 
portrait painted by F. M. Wood. 

Griffith was attracted by the literary rather 
than by the linguistic side of Sanskrit. But 
ho rendered a groat service to the direct 
study of the language by founding in 1866 
the ‘ Pandit,’ a monthly journal of the 
Benares College, devoted to Sanskrit 
literature. This ho edited for eight years. 
More than forty annual volumes have 
already appeared. 
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Howard [q. v.]. In 1896 lie represented 
England at the international congress of 
criminal anthropologists at Geneva. 

Griffiths retired from the army with the 
rank of major on 13. May 1875, and devoted 
his leisure to literature and journalism. 
He had already some experience as editor 
of the ‘ Gibraltar Chronicle ’ in 1864: ; and 
he became a frequent contributor to many 
' journals. He edited papers and magazines so 
widely different as ‘ Home Hews’ (1883-88), 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’ (1884), and the 
‘ World ’ (1895), From 1901 to 1904 he 
was editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette ’ 
in succession to Sir William Howard 
Russell [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

But it was as a writer of sensational 
tales of prison life that Griffiths was best 
known to the public, and in such stories 
as ‘ Secrets of the Prison House ’ (1893), 
‘A Prison Princess’ (1893), ‘Criminals I 
have known ’ (1895), ‘ Mysteries of Police 
and Crime ’ (1898 ; 3rd edit. 1904), ‘ The 
Brand of the Broad Arrow ’ (1900), and 
‘ Tales of a Government Official ’ (1902), 
he revealed his extensive experience of the 
habits and characteristics of the criminal 
classes. His detective stories, like ‘Fast 
and Loose’ (1885), ‘No. 99’ (1885), ‘The 
Rome Express ’ (1896), and ‘ A Passenger 
from Calais ’ (1905), were modelled on 
those of Gaboriau, and were inspired by his 
intimate acquaintance with French police 
methods. In Ms earlier novels, ‘ The 
Queen’s Shilling ’ (1873), ‘ A Son of Mars ’ 
(1880 ; 2nd edit. 1902), and ‘ The Thin Red 
Line ’ (1886 ; 2nd edit. 1900), ho drew 
mainly on his Crimean experiences, while 
‘ Lola ’ (1878) was a faithful transcript 
of garrison life at Gibraltar. Altogether 
he published thirty novels. 

He also contributed to the official * His- 
tory of the War in South Africa, 1889-1902 ’ 
(1906-10 j 4 vols.) ; and was author of several 
popular historical works. 

Griffiths was a gonial companion, a keen 
sportsman, and an amusing raconteur. He 
cued at Victoria Hotel, Beaulieu, in the 
South of 1^’rance, on 24 March 1908. H© 
married on 18 Jan. 1881 Harriet, daughter 
of Richard Reily, who survived Mm, 

[Fifty Years of Public Service, by Arthur 
Griffiths, 1904 (frontispiece portrait) ; The 
Times, 26 March 1908 ; Army and Navy 
Gazette, 28 March 1908 ; Brit, Mus. Cat.] 

G. S. W. 

GRIGGS, WILLIAM (1832-^1911), 
inventor of photo-ohromo-lithography, son 
of a lodge-keeper to the duke of Buford at 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, was bom there on 
4 Oct. 1832. Losing Ms father in childhood, 


he was apprenticed at the age of twelve to the 
carpentering trade, and coming to London 
when eighteen, he was employed as an artisan 
in the Indian Court of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. He improved Ms scanty education 
at night classes at King’s College and else- 
where, and in 1855 was selected to be 
technical assistant to the reporter on 
Indian products and director of the Indian 
Museum, then in the India House, Leaden- 
hall Street. 

His artistic tastes and keen interest in 
photography were encouraged by Dr. John 
Forbes Watson [q. v.], who became his 
chief in 1858, and at his instance Griggs 
was installed at Fife House, Whitehall, 
pending completion of the India office, 
in a studio and workshops for photo-litho- 
graphic work. He had familiarised himself 
with the processes of photo -zincography 
discovered by the director-general of the 
Ordnance Survey, General Sir Henry James 
[q. V.]. By careful experiment he found 
that the use of cold, instead of hot, water in 
developing the transfer left the gelatine in 
the whites of the transfer, thus giving firmer 
adhesion to the stone and serving as a sup- 
port to the fine lines. He also invented 
photo-chromo-lithography by first printing 
from a photo -lithographic transfer a faint 
impression on the paper to serve as a ‘key,’ 
separating the colours on duplicate negatives 
by varnishes, then photo-lithographing the 
dissected portions on stones, finally regis- 
tering and printing each in its position and 
particular colour, with the texture, light 
and shade of the original. 

Ho greatly cheapened the production of 
colour work by a simplified form of this 
discovery, viz. by a photo-Hthographio 
transfer from a negative of the original 
to stone, printed as a ‘ key ’ in a suitable 
colour, superimposing thereon, in exact 
register, transparent tints in harmony 
with the original. Opaque colours, when 
necessary, were printed first. So far from 
keeping secret or patenting those improve- 
ments, Griggs described and gave practical 
demonstrations of them to the London 
Photographic Society (14 April 1868). Ho 
was thus a pioneer in the wide difEusion of 
colour work and half-tone bloek-making, 
and helped to bring about rapid cylindrical 
printing. But for his ‘ brilliant and pains* 
taking work, chromo -lithography as a 
means of iUustrating books would be almost 
a lost art, like that of coloured aauatint’ 
(Martijst Habdie’s Engliah Coloured Boohs, 
1906, pp. 255-6). 

Griggs established photo-lithographic 
works at his Peckham residence in 1868, 
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at Oxford he came to know gypsies inti- 
mately, a fact which gave a new turn to 
his life. He left Oxford without taking 
a degree, spent some time at Gottingen, 
and for years lived much with gypsies at 
home and abroad ; he travelled on the 
Puszta with Hungarian gypsies, and else- 
where with Roumanian and Roumelian 
companies, and he married in 1876 a wife 
of English gypsy blood, Esmeralda Locke, 
from whom he afterwards separated. 

In 1876 Groome settled down to regular 
literary work in Edinburgh, He was soon one 
of the most valued workers on the staff of the 
‘ Globe Encyclopaedia’ (6 vols. 1876-’9). In 
1877 ho began to edit ‘ Suffolk Notes and 
Queries ’ in the ‘ Ipswich Journal.’ He 
edited the ‘ Ordnance Gazetteer of Scot- 
land ’ (6 vols. 1882-5 ; 2nd edit. 1893-5), 
which took rank as a standard work of 
reference. In 1885 ho joined the literary 
staff of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, and 
as sub -editor and copious contributor gave 
invaluable assistance in preparing the new 
edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia ’ 
(10 vols. 1888-92). He had a large share 
in a gazetteer (1 vol, 1895), and was joint- 
editor of a biographical dictionary, both 
published by the same house. Mean- 
while he was an occasional contributor to 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Bookman,’ 
and other periodicals, wrote many articles 
for this Dictionary, and did much sys- ] 
tematic reviewing for the ‘ Athenaeum.’ 

‘ A Short Border History ’ was issued in 
1887. The delightful sketches of his father 
and his father’s friend, Edward EitzGorald, 
published as ‘ Two Suffolk Friends ’ in 
1895, were expanded from two articles 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in 1889 and 
1891. 

At the same time Groome wrote much 
on gypsies. His article on ‘ Gipsies,’ con- 
tributed to the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
olopsedia Britannioa,’ made him known to 
the world as a gypsyologist. ‘In Gipsy 
Tents’ (1880; 2nd edit. 1881) recorded 
much of his own experience. He was joint- 
editor of the ‘ J ournal of the Gypsy Lore 
(Society ’ (1888-92 ; revived in 1907), and 
a paper by him on ‘The Influence of the 
Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk ’ was printed in 1891, in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the International Folk-Lore Con- 
gress.’ Mr. Watts-Dunton has said that in 
Groome’s remarkable Romany novel with 
the oddly irrelevant name of ‘ Kriegspiel ’ 
(1896) ‘ there was more substance than in 
five ordinary stories,’ the gypsy chapters, 
with autobiographical elements, being 
‘ absolutely perfect.’ ‘ GypsyFolk Tales^ 


(1899) contains over seventy tales with 
variants from many lands, and the elabo- 
rate introduction is a monument of 
erudition and ripe scholarship. He pro- 
duced also an edition of Borrow’ s 
‘ Lavengro ’ (1901), with notes and a 
valuable introduction. When his working 
powers failed him, Groome was assisting 
in the preparation of a new edition of 
‘ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
ture ’ (3 vols. 1901-1903) ; and for more 
than a year he was a confirmed invalid. 
He died in London on 24 January 1902, 
and was buried beside his father and 
mother in Monk Soham churchyard. 

Nothing in Groome’s life is more 
remarkable than that he should have passed 
so swiftly and cheerfully from a veritable 
Bohemia of romance into the bondage of 
systematic labour, and have worked in the 
now conditions with a rare efficiency. A 
singularly alert, swift, and eager intellect, 
he was unwearied in research, impatient 
of anything less than precision, a frank 
and fearless critic ; thoroughly at home 
in wide fields of Iristorioal and philological 
research, and in some of them a master. 
A man of strong oonviotions and not a few 
prepossessions, ho had a knowledge of 
the romantic side of Scottish history such as 
few Scotsmen possess, notably of Jacobite 
literatuiro in] all its ramifications native 
and foreign. His vivacious stylo showed 
a marked individuality. Men like Swin- 
burne and Mr. Watts-Dunton cherished 
his friendship, and he maintained a corre- 
spondence with eminent scholars all over 
Europe (e.g. August Friedrich Pott and 
Franz von Miklosich) ; some of his many 
letters to 0. G. Loland are quoted in Mrs. 
Pennoll’s ‘Life of Loland’ (1906). 

[Who’s Who, 1900 ; Scotsman, 25 Jan. 
1902 ; Mr. Watts - 33unton’s memoir in 
Athonajum, 22 Fob. 1902 ; information from 
brothers ; personal Jmowledgo.] D, P. 

GROSE, THOMAS HODGE (1845- 
1906), registrar of Oxford University, born 
at Redruth in Cornwall on 9 Nov. 1845, 
was fourth son of James GroBe. An elder 
brother, James, went to India in 1860 in 
the civil service, and died as member of 
council at Madras on 7 June 1 898. Educated 
at Manchester grammar school, under the 
strenuous high - mastership of Frederick 
William Walker [q. v. Suppl. 11], Grose 
was elected to a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1864. He was one 
of the few to obtain four first classes, 
two in moderations and two again in the 
final sohools (classics and mathematics). 
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Sceptre and Rock Sand after an excep- 
tionally exciting contest. Other notable 
horses bred by John Gnbbins were Blair- 
finde (winner of the Irish Derby) and 
Revenue- In 1897 he headed the list of 
winning owners with a total of 22,739/., and 
was third in the list in 1903. His horses 
were at various times trained by H. E. 
Linde (in Ireland), Joussiffe (at Lambourn), 
and S. Darling (at Beckhampton.) After 

1903 John Gubbins was rarely seen on a 
racecourse owing to failing health, and in 

1904 he sold his horses in training. In 
1905, however, his health having apparently 
improved, he sent some yearlings to Cran- 
borne, Dorset, to be trained by Sir Charles 
Nugent, but before these horses could run 
he died at Bruree on 20 March 1906, and 
was buried in the private burial ground 
at Kilfrush." He was high sherilf of 00 . 
Limerick in 1886, as well as J.P. and D.L. 
A warm-hearted, genial personality, he was 
a kind and indulgent landlord and em- 
ployer, and a sportsman of the best typo. 

In 1889 he married Edith, daughter of 
Charles Legh, of Addington Hall, Cheshire ; 
she predeceased him without issue. His 
estates passed to his nephew, John 
Norris Browning, a retired naval surgeon. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. D. R. Browning, 
of Bruree, co. Limerick ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ,* Sportsman, 21 March 1906 ; Baily’s 
Magazine, May 1006 ; Ruff’s Guido to the 
Turf.] ■ E. M. 

GUINNESS, HENRY GRATTAN 
(1835--1910), divine and author, born on 
11 Aug. 1835 at Montpelier House, near 
Kingstown, Ireland, was eldest son in the 
famuy of one daughter and three sons of 
John Grattan Guinness (17 83-1 850) „c^tain 
in the army, who saw service in India. 
His mother was Jane Luoretia, daughter 
of William Cramer (an accomplished vio- 
linist and composer, who was son of Johann 
Baptist Cramer [q. v-]), musical composer, 
and was widow of Captain J. N. D’Esterre, 
who was killed by Daniel O’Connell [q- v.] 
in a duel in Feb. 1815. His grandfather, 
Arthur Guinness of Beaumont, 00 . Dublin, 
established the first Sunday school in 
Ireland in Dublin in 1786. During their 
father’s hfetime the family lived variously 
at Dublin, Liverpool, Clifton, and Chelten- 
ham. After education at private schools at 
Glevedon and Exeter, Guinness at the age of 
seventeen went to sea, and travelled through 
Mexico and the West Indies. On his return 
to England in March 1863 he experienced 
religious* conversion.’ In Jan. 1866 he entered 
New College, St. John’s Wood, London, was 


ordained as an xmdenominational evangelist 
in July 1857, and entered on evangelistic 
work, to which he thenceforth devoted his 
life at home and abroad. He met with 
great success as a preacher in London, 
rivalling Charles Haddon Spurgeon [q. v.] 
in popularity, and preaching often at the 
Moorfields Tabernacle, the charge of 
which he was offered but declined. There 
followed preaching tours on the Conti- 
nent in Jan. 1858, in Ireland in Feb. 1858 
and in 1859, and in America from Nov. 
1859 to May 1860. After his first marriage 
on 2 Oct. 1860 he and his wife spent twelve 
years in incessant travelling. He visited 
Canada in 1861 and Egypt and Palestine 
in 1862. He then held a short pastorate 
at Liverpool, and afterwards worked in 
Ireland. Towards the close of 1865 Guin- 
ness took a house at 31 Bagot Street, 
Dublin, with a view to forming a training 
home for evangelists and missionaries. In 
1866 he also conducted in Dublin the Merrion 
Hall Mission, and there he helped to bring 
Thomas John Bamardo [q. v. Suppl. II] 
under religious mfiuence. In 1867 he left 
Dublin for Bath. Work in France occupied 
much of his time from 1868 to 1872. Next 
year he founded in London, and directed 
till his death, the East London Institute 
for Home and Foreign Missions, for the 
training of young men and women for home 
and foreign missionary work. The Insti- 
tute was first located at 29 Stepney Green, 
and subsequently at Harley House, Bow. 
Barnardo was a co-director. During the 
first year the students numbered 32. At 
the end of three years branches wore 
formed in London, and one was installed at 
Hulme Clilf College, Curbar, Derbyshire, 
Accommodation was provided for 100 men 
and women ; over 1100 men and women 
have since been trained. 

With the opening up of the Congo and 
the publication of H. M. Stanley’s letters 
at the end of 1877, Guinness and his wife 
resolved to concentrate on foreign missions. 
A monthly magazine, ‘ The Regions Beyond, ’ 
was started in 1878, The Livingstone 
Inland Mission was formed in the Congo 
in 1878, and in 1880 became a branch of 
the institute, with Guinness as director and 
Mjts. Guinness as secretary. It was trans- 
ferred to the control of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in 1884 (see Mrs. Gxtin- 
NBSs’s The New World of Central Africa, 
1890), A now mission to the interior of 
Africa, the Congo Balolo Mission, was 
founded in 1889, and others followed in South 
America — in Peru in 1897, and the Argentine 
in 1899. The organisations were combined 
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According to a contemporary, who spoke 
with intimate knowledge, he ‘ was one of the 
straightest advocates a circuit ever saw.’ 
He ‘ took silk ’ in 1877, was elected a 
bencher in 1879, and eventually became 
leader of the northern circuit. 

In 1880 he felt that his position at the bar 
justified him in entering political life, and 
at the general election of that year he stood 
as a liberal candidate for Whitehaven, 
where the Lowther infiuence was strong 
against him. His opponent was George 
Cavendish Bentinck, and he was defeated by 
182 votes. Nor was he more successful in 
1885, when he tried again and was again 
defeated by the same opponent. It was 
not until 1892 that he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons. Robert Ferguson, 
the liberal member for Carlisle, dissented 
from Gladstone’s home rule policy, and 
at the general election of 1892 Gully was 
selected as a liberal candidate in his place. 
He was opposed by F. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, but was returned by a majority of 143, 
and retained the seat until he left the House 
of Commons. In the same year he was 
appointed recorder of Wigan. 

In the House of Commons Gully did not 
take a very active part in debates, but was 
known, and liked, as a quiet member, 
apparently more interested in his pro 
fessional than in his political work. His 
opportunity came in 1895. In the April of 
that year Mr. Speaker Peel resigned his post. 
The liberal majority was small, dwindling 
and precarious, and the unionists reaolvojd 
to nominate a member of their own party 
as his successor. The candidate whom they 
selected was Matthew White Ridley [q.v. 
Suppl. II], afterwards home secretary and 
first Viscount Ridley. On the liberal 
side Mr. Leonard Courtney (now Lord 
Courtney of Ponwith), who had been chair- 
man of ways and means, was suggested by 
the cabinet. But his attitude on the 
Irish question and his somewhat brusque 
individualism were certain to alienate liberal 
and nationalist votes. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman [q. v. Suppl. II] avowed 
his willingncBB to take the post, and he 
would apparently have been accepted by 
the unionists. But Sir William Harcourt 
was unwilhng to lose so valuable a 
colleague. Then Gully was suggested as 
a ‘ safe ’ man, whom all the sections 
of the liberal party would support. The 
suggestion is said to have come from 
Henry Labouohere. Gully was adopted 
as the liberal candidate, and on 10 April 
ho was elected against Sir Matthew White . 
Ridley by a majority of eleven votes. The 
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opposition resented their defeat, and it was 
intimated that in the event of an early change 
of government the unionist party, if returned 
to power at a general election, would not 
feel bound to continue Gully as speaker in 
a new parliament. On 25 June, after Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement, Lord Sahsbury 
became prime minister, parliament was 
dissolved on 8 July, and at the general 
election the unionist party obtained a large 
majority. Gully’s seat at Carlisle was con- 
tested, but he succeeded in retaining it 
by an increased majority. During the 
short interval which elapsed between Gully’s 
election to the office of speaker and the dis- 
solution of parliament he had firmly estab- 
lished his reputation as an excellent 
occupant of the chair, and when the new 
parliament met in August the notion of 
opposing his re-election was abandoned, the 
tradition of continuing in office an efficient 
speaker was maintained, and on the motion 
of Sir John Mowbray, the father of the 
house, he was unanimously re-elected. He 
retained his office, after another re-election 
in 1900, until Ms retirement in March 
1905. 

Gully had a difficult task to perform in 
succeeding the majestic and awe-inspiring 
Peel, but he proved Mmself equal to the 
task. Handsome, dignified, courteous, 
impartial, ho sustained the judicial tradi- 
tions of many parliamentary generations. 
His professional training enabled Mm to 
master quickly the rules and practice of 
the house, and his judicial temperament 
secured their impartial application. There 
were some who criticised his interpretation 
of them as too teohiucal, to others it some- 
times appeared that, as is natural to men of 
sensitive conscience, he inclined too much, 
in oases of doubt, to the side to which he 
was politically opposed ; but no one ever 
questioned his fairness of mind. One re- 
regrettable incident lost him the confidence 
of the Irish nationalist party. On 5 March 
1901, at a sitting of the committee of supply, 
the chairman, Mr. Lowther (afterwards 
speaker), had granted the closure, and a 
division was called ; but when the order was 
given to clear the house, about a doxen Irish 
members refused to leave their seats. The 
speaker was sent for, and repeated the order ; 
but the members refused to leave the house, 
and were forcibly removed by the police. 
The rule thus enforced was not embodied 
in any standing order and has since been 
expressly repealed. But there is no doubt 
that it represented the then existing 
practice of the House. Whether its en- 
forcement could have been avoided is a 
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mathematics to the burden of the princi- 
palship, retaining the chair until 1904. 
In 1895 he took a prominent part in 
founding a department of mineralogy and 
crystallography at the college, and was 
himself the first lecturer, giving his services 
gratuitously. In 1896 the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Durham. 

To meet the additional accommodation 
which the growth of the college made im* 
perative, Gurney arranged an influential 
public meeting at Newcastle in 1899, where 
a strong committee was formed to collect 
subscriptions. In 1901, at Gurney’s sugges- 
tion, the Armstrong Memorial Fund was 
, devoted to the completion of the college, as a 
memorial of Lord Armstrong. The college 
thereupon took the name of Armstrong 
College. The new buildings were duly 
commenced in 1904. 

Gurney died thi’ough a mountain accident 
in Switzerland on 13 Aug. 1904, having 
apparently lost his footing whilst out 
alone on La Roussette near AxoUa. Ho 
was buried at Ganerew in Herefordshire. 
In 1872 he married at Whitchurch, Here- 
fordshire, Louisa, daughter of thp Rev. 
H. Selby Hele of Grays, Essex. He left 
a family of nine daughters ; the eldest, 
Mary, is head mistress of the Newcastle 
high school for girls. 

Gurney was essentially a teacher and an 
organiser of teaching, who combined great 
abilities as an administrator with a sound 
knowledge of scientific principles and 
marked powers of clear exposition. He 
acted as chaplain to the bishop of Newcastle, 
and warden and chaplain of the Newcastle 
diocesan house of mercy. I'or the first 
supplement of this Dictionary he wrote 
the memoir of Lord Armstrong. He also 
privately printed ' The Continuity of Life ’ 
(1876) and ‘A Sermon on Words’ (1882), 
and contributed notes on geology to the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Institute of Mming 
Engineers. 

There is a bust of Gurney by Mr. C. 
Neupor in Armstrong College library, and 
an oil painting by A. H. Marsh in the hall. 

[Minoralogical Mag., vol. xiv. Oct. 1904, 
No. 63, pp. 61-4 ; Ncwoiiatle Diocesan Gaz., 
Sept. 1904, p. 110 ; tho Northerner, vol. v. 
No. 1, Nov. 1904, p. 2 ; Lady Clare Mag., 
vol. iv. No. 1, Oot. torm, 1904, p. 7 ; City of 


London School Mag., No. 169, March 1905, 
p. 3.] H. L. 

GUTHRIE, WILLIAM (1835-1908), 
legal writer, born at Oulhorn House, 
Stranraer, on 17 Aug. 1835, was son of 
George Guthrie of Appleby, chamberlain 
to the earl of Stair, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Robert MoDonall. Educated 
at Stranraer Academy and at the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, he 
passed to the Scottish bar in 1861, but 
never acquired much practice in the courts. 
Devoting himself to the study of law, he 
became editor of the ‘ Journal of Juris- 
prudence ’ (1867-74) and an official re- 
porter of cases decided in the court of 
session (1871-4). In 1872 he was appointed 
registrar of friendly societies for Scot- 
land, and in 1874 one of the sheriff - 
substitutes of Lanarkshire. In 1881 he 
received tho honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University, and in 1891 
represented the Faculty of Advocates 
at the International Law Association. In 
1903 ho was raised to the position of 
sheriff-principal at Glasgow, where he 
took a prominent and useful part in public 
afiairs. He died in the house of his son, 
David Guthrie, C.A., Glasgow, on 31 Aug. 
1908. Ho was buried in the Cathcart 
cemetery, Glasgow. He married Char- 
lotte Carruthors, daughter of James 
Palmer of Edinburgh, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. 

Guthrie was an industrious legal writer. 
His principal publications (all at Edin- 
burgh) were : 1. The fourth edition of 

Robert Hunter’s ‘ Treatise on tho Law 
of Landlord and Tenant,’ 1876. 2. ‘ Select 
Cases decided in tho Sheriff Courts of Scot- 
land,’ 1878. 3. Translations of Savigny’s 
‘ Private International Law ’ (copiously 
annotated), 1869, 1880. 4. Editions 

of Erskine’s ‘ Principles of tho Law of 
Scotland,’ 1870, 1874, and 1881. 5. 

Editions of Bell’s ‘ Principles of the Law 
of Scotland,’ 1872, 1885, 1889, and 1899. 
He also edited George Guthrie’s ‘ Bank 
Monopoly the Cause of Commercial Crises ’ 
(1864 and 1866) and ‘The Law of Trades 
Unions in England and Scotland under 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 ’ (1873). 

[Tho Times, Scotsman, and Glasgow 
Herald, 2 Sept. 1908.] G. W. T. 0. 
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number for one year, etching thirty-nine 
plates. Between 1859 and 1887 he was in- 
termittently regular in his pastime, two years 
being the longest interval that he allowed 
to pass without etching a plate- After 
1887 no plate is recorded until 1896, and 
in the next three years, 1896-8, he did 
eighteen plates, including a considerable 
number of mezzotints, a process which 
he chiefly practised at this late period of 
his activity. His last plate, a sketch of 
Woodcote Park, done on a pewter plate 
from the artist’s bedroom window, is dated 
1901. 

Except for the twenty-five etchings 
which appeared in Paris under the title 
‘ iStudes a I’eau-forte ’ in a portfolio with 
text by Philippe Burty (1865-6), nearly 
all Haden’ s etchings were put into com- 
merce separately by the artist. Pieces of 
capital importance in the sale-room are the 
‘Thames Fishermen’ (Hareington, No. 
11) ; ‘ By-road in Tipperary ’ (ih. No. 30) ; 
the larger ‘ Shero Mill Pond ’ {ih. No. 38) ; 
‘Sunset in Ireland’ {ih. No. 51); *La 
Belle Anglaise ’ {%b. No. 90); the ‘River 
in Ireland ’ {ih. No. 91), and, most popular 
of all, the ‘ Breaking up of the Agamemnon ’ 
{ih. No. 145), a subject repeated in a later 
plate {ib. No. 229). But those fi^ces 
capitales arc by no means the best of his 
work, which is as often found in the plates 
of less rarity and value. Special praise 
is duo to the series of dry-points done in 
1877 near Swanage, c.g, ‘ Windmill Hill,’ 
No. 1 (H. No. 163) ; and for breadth and 
vigour of style in pure etching ‘ Sawley 
Abbey ’ {ib. No- 148) ; ‘ By Invororan ’ 
{ih. No. 149) ; the ‘ Inn, Purfieot ’ {ib. 
No. 139) ; the ‘ Essex Farm ’ {ih. No. 155) ; 
and the ‘ Boat House ’ {ib. No. 156). 

Haden’s practical services to ^ British 
etching include the foundation in 1880 
of the Society (now the Royal Society) 
of Painter-Etchers, whoso president ho 
remained until his death. His public 
service was rewarded in 1894 by a knight- 
hood, and his distinction recognised abroad 
by honorary momborsliip of the Institut 
do France in 1905, the Acad6mic des Beaux 
Arts, and the Sooi6t6 des Artistes Fran 9 axs. 
Ho was eleoted a member of the Athensoum 
in 1891 under Rule II. Among the medals 
awarded him at various times for etch- 
ing were Grands Prix at the Expositions 
Universelles at Paris in 1889 and 1900. 
He exhibited etchings in the Royal Academy 
from 1860 to 1885, using the pseudonym 
of H. Doan in the exhibitions ofJ1860 to 
1864. He also produced a largeTnumber 
of landscape drawings (now preserved in the 


collections of Mr. F. Seymour Haden, Dr. 
H. N. Harrington, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and elsewhere), some of the earliest 
being in water-colour, but the majority exe- 
cuted in black chalk, characterised by great 
breadth and vigour of handling ; he received 
a medal for some exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Chicago, 1893. Most 
of Haden’s etchings were done direct on 
the copper without the aid of preliminary 
studies, but drawings which were used as 
studies for twenty-seven etchings are 
known. 

The qhief collections of his etchings 
are in the British Museum, the Avery col- 
lection in the New York Public Library, 
the Allbriglit Art Gallery, Buffalo, and the 
private collections of Dr. H. N. Harrington 
(who was one of Haden’s executors) and 
Mr. Harris B. Dick of New York, Special 
exhibitions of his etchings were hold by the 
Fine Art Society (1878-9), at the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery, Derby (1886), by the Royal 
Society of Painter- Etchers (1889), Wunder- 
lich & Co., New York (1890), P. & D. 
Colnaghi (1901), F. Keppel & Co., New 
York (1901, 1903, 1904, 1906, 1908-9), 
Grolier Club, New York (1902), at the 
Salon d’ Automne, Paris (1907), by Obach & 
Co., London (1907), T. &; R. Annan <& Co., 
Glasgow (1910), Ernest Brown & Phillips, 
Leicester Galleries (1911, Dr. H. N. Har- 
rington’s collection, with his valuable 
preface to the catalogue). 

As a cxitic and writer on art, Haden 
will be chiefly remembered as a pioneer 
of the scientific criticism 'of Rembrandt’s 
etchings (of which ho had a considerable 
collection). He was largely responsible 
for the Rembrandt exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in 1879, and his 
introductory remarks to the catalo^o 
gave the emef impetus to the criticism that 
has divided so much school work from 
the master’s own etching. In addition to 
this introduction (published separately in 
1879 as ‘ The Etched Work of Rembrandt ’ ; 
French trans. 1880), his most valuable 
publications on art include ‘ About 
Etching’ (1879; 3rd edit. 1881), ‘The 
Relative Claims of Etching and Engraving 
to rank as Fine Arts and to be represented 
as such in the Royal Academy’ (1883), 
‘The Art of the Painter-Etchers’ (1890), 
‘ The Royal Society of Painter- Etchers ’ 
(1891) (this and the preceding reprinted 
from the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’), ‘ The 
Etched Work of Rembrandt, True and 
False ’ (a lecture, 1895), his ‘ Presidential 
Address to the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, 1901 ’ (1902). 
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five acres, a large part of which was useless 
either for buildings or for playing-fields, 
and naade provision for the accommodation 
of only about 180 boys. But the main 
point was carried ; the first sod was turned 
on Founder’s Day 1869, and on 18 June 
1872 the new school was occupied by 
117 old and 33 new boys. From that 
moment its progress was marvellous. ‘ The 
Schoolmaster’ no longer occupied a posi- 
tion subordinate to the ' Master ’ of the 
hospital, but by the appointment of a 
‘ new governing body of Charterhouse 
school ’ (distinct henceforth from the ‘ gover- 
nors of Charterhouse’), in accordance with 
the Public Schools Act of 1868, he became 
a headmaster, with the very ampl e statutory 
powers wliich that act bestowed. Once 
Haig Brown held power he knew how to 
use it. Fearless himself, he inspired all 
around liim with his own courage and 
confidence. Within a few years, in addi- 
tion to the three houses originally built 
by the governors, eight others were erected 
by various masters entirely at their own 
risk, until by September 1876 the number 
of boys had grown to 500, the number to 
wliich it was then wisely limited, though it 
afterwards crept up to 560. In 1874 the 
school chapel was consecrated, and from 
then for more than thirty years frequent 
additions were made to the school in the 
shape of class-rooms, a hall, a museum, 
and now playing-fields. When Haig Brown 
retired in 1897 ho had earned the title 
which ho everywhere boro of ‘ our second 
Founder.’ 

In 1872 the future of Charterhouse was 
precanous ; in 1897 it was secure ; and the 
result was mainly due to the powerful, 
single-minded personality of the head- 
master. Ho was not a great teacher, 
certainly no theorist about "education, no 
lover of exact rules, and rather one who 
allowed both boys and masters the largest 
measure of independence. Like the other 
three great schoolmasters of the century, 
Arnold, Thring, and Kennedy, ho neither 
sought nor received ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Though bold to make changes, he 
was loyal to the past, so that ho became 
the living embodiment of ‘ the spirit of the 
school,’ both in its old and its new ‘ home.’ 
A man ‘ of infinite jest,’ though he could be 
very stern, he was always very human, so 
that ‘ Old Bill,’ as ho was called, was an 
object equally of awe and of affection. 

On his retirement from the school in 
1897 ho was appointed master of Charter- 
house (in London)’. He took an active 
part in the government of the hospital, 
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and remained an energetic member of the 
governing body of the school. Among 
other distinctions bestowed on him were 
those of honorary canon of Winchester in 
1891, and honorary fellow of Pembroke, his 
old college at Cambridge, in 1898. He was 
also made officier de I’Academie in 1882, and 
offioier de 1’ Instruction publique in 1900, 
He died at the Master’s lodge at the hospital 
on 11 Jan. 1907, and was buried in the chapel 
at Charterhouse School. 

Haig Brown married, in 1857, Annie 
Marion, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. E. 
Rowsell. During the forty years of his 
school work she rendered him untiring 
assistance. By her he was father of five 
sons and seven daughters. 

As a memorial of his work at the scliool 
a seated statue in bronze by Harry 
Bates, A.R.A. (who died before the work 
was wholly finished), was set up in front 
of the school chapel in 1899, His portrait 
by Frank Holl (etched by Hubert von 
Herkomer) was placed in the great hall in 
1886. 

Haig Brown’s published works are the 
‘ Sertum Carthusianum ’ (1870) ; ‘ Charter- 
house Past and Present ’ (Godaiming, 1879) ; 
and ‘ Carthusian Memories and other Verses 
of Leisure’ (with portrait, 1905), a collection 
of various prologues, epilogues, epigrams, 
and other fugitive pieces. Three of his 
hymns, ‘ 0 God, whose Wisdom made the 
Sky,’ ‘ 0 God, Thy Mercy’s Fountains,’ and 
‘ Auctor omnium bonorum,’ have a per- 
manent place in the service for Founder’s 
Day, and are worthy of any collection. 

[William Haig Brown of Charterhouso, 
written by some of hia pupils, edited by his 
aon, H. E. Haig Brown, 1908 ; personal 
knowledge,] T. E, P. 

HAIGH, ARTHUR ELAM (1855-1905), 
classical scholar, born at Leeds on 27 Feb. 
1855, was third son, in a family of three 
sons and two daughters, of Joseph Haigh, 
chemist, by his wife Lydia, daughter of 
Charles James Duncan. Ho was educated 
at Leeds grammar school, where he gained 
nearly every school distinction. On 22 Oct. 
1874 ho matriculated from Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, with a scholarship, and 
began his lifelong career of study f and 
teaching at the university. As an under- 
graduate he was versatile and successful. 
He took a first class in classical moderations 
in 1875 and in litorse humaniores in 1878 ; he 
won the two Gaisford prizes for Greek verse 
(1876) and Greek prose (1877), the Craven 
scholarship (1879), and the Stanhope prize 
for an essay on the ' Political Theories of 
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of his conduct. In April 1855 he was 
gazetted lieut. -colonel, unattached, and 
from June 1855 to January 1856 he was 
assistant adjutant-general at Aldershot, 
whera the camp was in course of con- 
struction. From June 1856 to June 1860 
he was military secretary to the commander- 
in-chief at Madras, Sir Patrick Grant [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and accompanied him to Calcutta 
during the interval between the death of 
General Anson and the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell in the summer of 1857. In 
Oct. 1859 he was gazetted lieut. -colonel 
of the 8th foot, which he commanded 
from Sept. 1860 to Aug. 1861. After 
brief periods of service as an acting bri- 
gadier-general at Aldershot, as deputy 
adjutant-general at headquarters in 
Ireland, and as a brigadier-general in 
Ireland, he was promoted major-general 
(Nov. 1864) and held the command of the 
Mysore division from March 1865 to March 
1870. On his return from India he became 
quartermaster-general at headquarters from 
Nov. 1870 to March 1871, and from May 
1871 to Dec. 1875 was commander-in-chief 
at Madras, becoming a K.C.B. in 1871 and 
a lieutenant-general in 1873. 

From April 1876 to April 1881 Haines 
was commander-in- chief in India. From 
the beginning of his term of office the 
attention of the Indian government was 
occupied by difficulties with Russia and 
with Afghanistan, When an Anglo-Russian 
war seemed imminent, in 1876, ho 
strongly opposed a proposal of the viceroy, 
L(jrdLytton [q.v,],for an invasion of central 
Asia by a small force ( Life, pp. 216-24). 
He did not oppose Lyttous ‘ forward 
policy,’ and he rc^gardod the Afglian war as 
inevitable ; but he differed entirely from 
the viceroy’s estimate of the forces required 
for the purpose, and ho disapproved of 
such measuroa as Cavagnari’s suggestion 
of a aurprise attacjk on Ali Muajid. Ho 
believed that the Kuram valley, to the 
strategic value of which Lytton and his con- 
fidential adviser, Sir George Colley [m v.], 
attached great imporlianoe, was a cMUle-sac 
and useless as a military route to Kabul. 
The reinforcements on which Haines in- 
sisted at the outset of the campaign of 
1878-9 proved to bo requir(xi, and for his 
general supervision of the war hcj received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament and 
was given the grand cross of the Bi;ar of 
India in July 1879* Ho was made G.C.B. 
in 1877, and on the institution of the Order 
of the Indian Empire in 1878 he became, 
eir officio, O.I.E. 

In the Afghan campaign of 1879-80 


Haines had again serious differences with 
Lord Lytton about the Kuram route, 
the number of troops required, and the 
relation of the commander-in-chief to 
commanders in the field. His relations 
with Lytton’s successsor, Lord Ripon 
[q. v. Suppl. II], were more cordial, but 
his warnings of the danger of an attack 
on Kandahar by Ayub Khan were dis- 
regarded by the viceroy. He acquiesced 
unwillingly in General Burrows’ advance on 
the Helmund river, and ordered Bombay 
troops to move up in support. After the 
defeat of Burrows at Maiwand (27 July 
1880) Haines suggested the relief of 
Kandahar by a force from Kabul com- 
manded by General Roberts. For his 
services in the conduct of operations in 
the war of 1879-80 Haines received 
again the thanks of both houses of parlia- 
ment, and was offered a baronetcy, which 
he declined. The close of his term *of 
command was occupied with discussions 
about the recommendations of the Indian 
Army Commission of 1879, from which 
he dissented, urging the continuance of 
separate presidential armies. 

From 1881 until hia death Haines lived 
in London. He represented the British 
army at the Russian manoeuvres of 1882 
and at the German manoeuvres of 1884. 
Ho had become a general in 1877 and was 
raised to the rank of field- marshal in 
1890. B’.e was colonel of the royal 
Munster fusiliers from 1874 to 1890, when 
he became colonel of his old regiment, 
tho royal Scots fusiliers. In his closing 
years he was much interested in foreign 
policy, ospecially in central Asian ques- 
tions, in art, tho drama, and in cricket. 
He died in Tx^ndon on 11 Juno 1909, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Haines married in 1856 Charlotte (rllSSl), 
daughter of Col. E. Miller of the Madras 
army, and had, three sons. A portrait 
by tho Hon. John Collier (1891) is at the 
United Bervice Club, X^all M!all, London. 
A caricature by J. T- 0. appeared in 
* Vanity Fair ’ in 1876. 

[IVlenioir of Richard Haines, I()33“85, l)y 
Charles Reginald Haines, privately printed, 
1899 ; Army lists ; A. W. Kitiglake, Invasion 
of the Crimea, voL vi. 1877 ; G. B. Malleson, 
Ambushes and Burprises, 1885 ; Report and 
Kvidemee of tlio Indian Army Commission 
of 1879 ; R. 8. Rait, Life of Hugh, First 
Visoount Gough, 1903, atid Life of Bir I>eder- 
ick Haines, 1911 j Lady Botty Balfour’s Lord 
Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1899 ; H. B. 
Hanna, Second Afghan War, 3 vols. 1899-1910 ; 
Tho Times, 14 Juno 1909.] R. S. B. 
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gational ministry, graduated B.A. at Lon- 
don University in 1841, and in 1842 was 
ordained pastor of Albion Church, Hull. 
There he gathered a large congregation, 
was in demand as a preacher, and in 1834 
issued his first publication, a sermon on 
^ Christian Union.’ His tract ‘ Come to 
Jesus,’ issued in 1848, made his name 
widely known. Over 4,000,000 copies in 
some forty languages or dialects were 
circulated during the author’s life. 

In 1854 Hall became minister of 
Surrey Chapel. Blaokfriars, the scene of 
Rowland Hill’s labours. His success was 
pronounced. As a mental discipline, he 
read for the degree of LL.B, at London 
University, which with a law scholarship 
he obtained in 1856. During the American 
civil war he was conspicuous for his advo- 
cacy of the northern cause, and in 1866 ho 
was appointed chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. He was warmly welcomed 
on visiting Canada and the United States 
in 1867, was made D.D. of Amhurst 
University, and afterwards declined the 
offer of a pastorate in Chicago. During 
the controversy attending the education 
act of 1870 if all sought to effect a re- 
conciliation between W. E. Forster, the 
minister in charge of the measure, and non- 
conformist members of the Birmingham 
League, who distrusted Forster’s policy. 
Hall was also the means of bringing 
Gladstone, with whom ho became well 
acquainted, into conference with represen- 
tative nonconformists. Throughout his 
career he sought to promote closer relations 
between church and dissent. In 1876 the 
congregation of Surrey Chapel moved to 
Chnst Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
built, mainly through Hall’s exertions, at a 
cost of 64,0002. In 1892 he resigned his 
pastorate, and in the same year received 
the D.D. degree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He died in London on 18 Feb. 1902, 
and was buried at Abney Park cometerj’'. 

Hall was an accomplished preacher, a 
man of wide sympathies, artistic feeling 
and evangelical fervour. ^ For many years 
liis work was done amid circumstances of 
great trial. He married, on 14 April 1846, 
Charlotte, daughter of Dr, Gordon of 
Hull. They separated in 1870. Litiga- 
tion followed. Hall filed and withdrew a 
petition for divorce in 1873, but was suc- 
cessful in a second suit, which he initiated 
in 1879, when a counter-charge of adultery 
against him was withdrawn. A ' decree nisi 
was made absolute on 17 Feb, 1880, On 
29 March 1880 he married Harriet Mary 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Edward Knipe, 


of Water Newton, Huntingdonshire, who 
survived him. There were no children of 
either marriage. Busts in terra cotta and 
bronze by Edward Onslow Ford [q. v. 
Suppl. II] were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1878 and 1885 respectively. 

Hall, in addition to many tracts, minor 
works, and several volumes of verse, con- 
taining seven hymns in ‘ common use ’ 
(Julian’s Dictionary of Bymnology), pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Author of “The Sinner’s 
Friend,” ’ 1860, a brief memoir of his 
father, whose autobiography he edited in 
1865, 2. ‘ Plain Truths Plainly Put,’ 1861. 

3. * Sermons,’ Boston and Now York, 1868. 

4. ‘ Homeward Bound and other Sennons,’ 

1869. [5. ‘ From Liverpool to St. Louis,’ 

1870. 6, ‘Prayer : its RoasonablonoBS 

and Efficacy,’ 1875. 7. ‘The Lord’s 

Prayer : a I^raotical Meditation,’ 1083. 
8, ‘ Gethsemano : or Leaves of Healing 
from the Garden of Grief,’ 1891. 9. ‘ Atone- 
ment, the Fundamental Fact of Christ- 
ianity,’ 1893. 10. ‘Newman Hall: an 
Autobiography,’ 1898. 

[Hall’s Autobiography, 1898; The Times, 
9 Aug. 1879, 18 Feb. 1880, 19 Fob. 1902; 
T. W. Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster, 1888, 
i. 539-42.] A. E. B. 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (1825-1901), 
philologist, bom at Troy, New York, on 
21 March 1825, was eldest in the family 
of five sons and one daughter of Daniel 
Hall, lawyer, by his wife Anginetta 
Fitch. A younger brother, Benjamin 
Homer Hall, wiis a barrister and was 
city chamberlain of Now York (1874-7 
and 1884^6). After education at his 
native town, at Walpole, New Hampshire, 
and Poughkeepsie, Hall took the civil 
enmeer’s degree at Troy Rensselaer 
poly technic in 1842. Ho early showed 
a passion for English words and phrases, 
which grow with his maturor years. Ho 
entered Harvard in 1846, but boforo his 
‘commencement’ he was sent early in 
1846 to Calcutta in pursuit of a runaway 
brother. Wrecked olf the Ganges in 
September, and compelled for the moment 
to stay in India, Hall took lessons in 
Hindustani and Sanskrit, and finally 
resolved to remain in order to master 
the languages. After throe years in 
Calcutta (where ho studied Hindustani, 
Persian, Bengalee, and Sanskrit) and five 
months at Ghazipur, Hall removed to 
Benares in January 1850. At the govern- 
ment college there Hall was appointed tutor 
in Feb. 1850 and professor of Sanskrit and 
English in 1853. In July 1865 he became 
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Hall 

irisp<‘ot(>r of public inHiruction for AjiiUTo 
Mcr\v4r4 at Bajputaua, and in Doc. 1850 
for tbc central province's at Sangor. There 
he served as a rifleman for nine months 
during the Sepoy mufiny. He tlien spent 
eigliteen months in IhiglaTub I'Vanccs and 
Americai, and ri'-vinifing England in 18(K) 
reeinved the Iiom dtgree of D.CIIj. from 
Oxford lTiiiv<*rsity. lie finally left India 
in 1862, and in Himlon as profesnor 

of Saiislirit, Hindnstani, and Imlian jurin- 
pnidentsi in King’s Oollege, anti lilirarian 
at file India office. From IB64 till Inn 
death ho wan examiner in HinduHfani and 
Hindi for the civil Ht'rvice coinmiHHionerH ; 
he Wiia also oKaininer in Sanskrit in 18B()» 


and in English in 1887. 

From Ins early years in 
fhnmted hiinHidf wiiii tntet'pfional '/.tad 
and indnsf ry fo Hie si ndy of both Indian 
and English lileraturt' and philology. 
Whih; at Benares ht‘, followtsl tlu^ example 
of Hie principal of Hit^ coll(*gt% .1amt*H 
Eolsirt Ballanfyne |<p v*], in diHeovering 
many unknown Sanskrit mannHeripfH, 
and in (‘tliling and fraiiHlafing Mevtaal 
Sanskrit and Hindi works. He was tht> 
first Amts'iean to edit a Sanskrit texH 
vi'/, ‘The Afmabotlha, with ils coinmen- 
(ary, and flie Taftvahodha,’ iw’ti Vtsianta 


trt'at ist‘s (Mir/ajmr, 1 852). Suhstspamtly he 
edited and publiHlHsl at Oalimita Hm * San- 
kliyapravfwihana ’ (1856) and the SSan- 
khyashra’ (1862)^ fouHts^nth* and sixtetaiih* 
century works r<*HtHHJtiveIy on the Sankliya 
maltnialist sysltnu of philoHophy ; the 
* Shryasiddlianf a ’ ( J H51)), Hie * Vasavmlatta * 
(1859), and the ‘ Dasarfipa^ with its com- 
mentary ftnd four cdiaplm’s t>f Bharata’s 
KhliyasaMtra ’ (lKfI5). Ib^ also pn'pared 
in 18511 a vahudde elassified *.rntlex 


to the Bibliogra|)hy of Imlian Tdiiloso- 
phieal SysttmiH.* Of works in llimlf, Hall 
jmhiishm Tim Tarkasangralia^ translattsl 
ink) Hind! frtim the Sanskrit anti J^lng- 
lislH ( Allahabiul, 1850) s ^The Bahmlti,* 
a collection of Hindu Apologues (Alialia- 
kul, 1854) j and ^ The Siddhltdiisangraha * 
(Agra, 1855). He also translakRl into 
llindl Ballantyne’s SSyiRmsIs of Sekmeo* 
(Agra, 1855) and CKlitrf his llindf 
(Grammar (London, 1S6B), and a Himlf 
Bernier (Hertford* 1S70). ' Other of . Hall's 
works on India wmra * Imoiureg on the 


Nyfiya Bhihimiphy,’ in both Baimkrii and 
Enghsli (Benares* 1862) ; and ‘ A Batlonal 
liefutation of the Hindu Philostiplncal 
Systems, translated from the Hind! 


ac 


skrit * (Calcutta, 
rc-edited and annotated 
Eaymati Wilsords translations' of tin 





* Eigvedasamhiia ' (1866) and of the 

‘ Vishnupun'lna ’ 1^5 pt. 1, 1864--70; 

vol. 5 pt. 2 (intlex), 1877). 

While lihrarian at. Hie India office Hall 
directed much his attention to English 
literature. Ho (slited hoiiu^ books (1864-9) 
for the J<)arly English Text Society, of 
winch hi' was an origimd imnnher of com- 
mittee. In 1869 he retinsl from the India 
oflice ami rmnoved to Tlui Hill House., 
MaHi'shn’il, Suffolk, 7dier<‘ he divided Ins 
time IhU wss*n his edition *>f Hie * VishTUt- 
janfina ’ and resisueh in Englisli jiliilology, 
vlii’CiSit Exianplifieafiiins of Falsti Philo- 
logy’ (New York, 1872) (mniahusi a pun- 
gent. eritii’ism iif Eiidianl Crmii Whitis’s 

* Wotils and llmir lIseM’ (Ninv York, 1870), 

* Modern English’ (IH75) ami ‘ On English 

Adjeetivi's in oiblt* ’ (1877) conlaimHl innch 
that was mnv mul vahmbh'. From 1878, 
wlum Hr. (uftiwwards Sir) JameH A. IL 
Murray Issautii' editor tif Hie ‘ Ninv English 
Hietionnryd Hall ri*iith*r<'d Hie niuh^rtak- 
Ing malerial aid. a %mluntary and 

gratituoim st'rviee fo tiie hisfory of the 
English langnage, |he| di’votisi fonr hours 
daily Hi a erifieal «*xaminafion of the proof 
shiS’tH, and H»^ filling u|) of di'liciencies, 
whether m the vocabulary or t he (juotationH ’ 
(Prehmii to iVra» PJtig. iHrU, Oxforrl, 1888), 
Haring the Haim^ jim-iod Hall aontrihuBid 
<1o\vn to M Honu' 22011 veonls ami exiiressions 
in the Suffolk ilialeef , which he hml luiard 
and notetl, to Ihof. VVright'H Mlialect 
HieHonaryd H<» left at his tli*ath handnuls 
of long lists of ipiofations for Sir dames 
Murray's ust\ 

ILdi dieti at his home at Marli'sford, 
Sidlolk, on I F<4a 1001, His ashes after 
cremation w'ere fnterrtHl in Oakwood 
ceinet.ery, 7’roy, New York, He marriiHl 
at Hidhi in 1854 Ami4ia Warde [tL 1910)i 
dangliler of I JinO , -colonel Artliur Simklham 
of Hie- Kitst India CAiintiany’s si^rvice, Of 
five ehiidrtm of tlu* marriage, thri'e liitxl 
young I a son and iiatigh.i-(»r" Hurvivisl him. 
Tlien^ is a briuis t^ablet lo Hairs memory in' 
Marlesfoni ehtircln lie rmieivrsl in 1895 
Hie hon, tlegrtsi of from Harvartl,. 

to wdtich iiuriitg his lihuime Iw gave -some 
thousand Oriental inanuHcri|it-«, many -of 
them unk|ue. 



NaHon, 14 Feb, WH (memoir. 
Phillips Harrisiin) ; Modern 


Ivanguage 

Bookman 



Hoti^Sg Brooklyn, Mandi 1901 ; 
New Yor'k, xiik 516, duly H8)l 
hi 1896) j Appleton’s Cyel. 
I - The Timm, 


from Sir d. A. IL 
from son* Mr. liielmrd H-, 

W. IL 0. 
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HALL, SiE JOHN (1824-1907), premier 
of New Zealand, bom at Hull on 18 Leo- 
1824, was third son of George Hall, ship- 
owner, of Hull and of EUoughton, York- 
shire. In his eleventh year he went 
abroad to finish bis education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Paris. He spent the throe 
years 1840-3 in a merchant’s office at Hull. 
In 1843 he entered the secretary’s depart- 
ment of the London General Post Office, 
and soon became private secretary to the 
secretary of the post office. He served as a 
volunteer in the hon. artillery company and 
as a special constable during the Chartist 
riots of 1848. 

In 1852 he emigrated to Lyttelton, 
New Zealand, bought a neighbouring sheep 
run, and remained a prominent citizen of 
the province of Canterbury for the rest of 
his life. In 1853 the provincial councils 
were called into being by Sir George Grey 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and Hall became the 
member for Christchurch district of the 
Canterbury provincial council, on which ho 
sat, except during his occasional absences 
from the colony, until the councils were 
abolished in 1876 by act of the central 
legislature, I’rom 7 Feb. to May 1855 ho 
was provincial secretary, and from May 1855 
to 1859 was a mombor of the provincial 
executive. After a visit to England ho 
became in 1862 member for the Mount 
Cook district ; in 1864 he was re-elected to 
the provincial executive and was until 1869 
secretary for public works. 

Meanwhile he had been made resident 
magistrate for Lyttelton, sheriff, and 
commissioner of police on 27 Nov. 1856 ; 
a resident magistrate for the colony on 
27 April 1857 ; and a justice of the peace in 
May 1857, From December 1858 to July 
1863 he was a resident magistrate for 
Christchurch, and from January 1862 to 
15 June 1863 first mayor of Christchurch. 
Ho was also the first chairman of Selwyn 
county council, and chairman (in 1869) 
of the Westland provincial council. In 
June 1863 he was commissioner of the 
Canterbury waste lands board. As a 
provincial politician he is best known as 
the originator of the road board system in 
Canterbury, and for his sheep ordinance. 

In 1855 elections were held for the first 
responsible parliament that assembled in 
New Zealand, and Hall was one of the 
Christchurch members for the house of repre- 
sentatives until 1869. On 20 May 1856 he 
became colonial secretary under Sir William 
Fox [q. V. Suppl. I], but the ministry lasted 
only for a fortnight ; during that period 
Hall spoke against voting by ballot. On 


his return from England in 1862 he was 
called to the legislative council (4 July). 
Besigning in February 1866, he was 
at once re-elected to the lower house 
by the Heathcote division as a supporter 
of Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld [q. v.l 
and an opponent of provincialism, 
holding the seat till 1872. Ho was a 
member of the executive council under 
the Stafford ministry (24 Aug. 1866“ 
28 June 1869), postmaster -general (24 Aug. 
1866-6 Feb. 1869), and electric telegraph 
commissioner (12 Oct. 1866-5 Feb. 1869). 
In 1867 he attended the intercolonial 
postal conference in Melbourne. During 
1868 ho acted as colonial treasurer during 
Sir William Fitzherbort’s absence and drew 
up an able financial statement. 

In 1872 ho was called to the legislative 
council. He was a member of the executive 
council 20 July-10 November 1872, and 
colonial secretary in the Waterhouse cabinet 
from 11 Oct. 1872 till 3 March 1873. Ill- 
health then drove him to England till 1875. 
He became a member of the executivo 
council under (Sir) Harry Atkinson [q. v. 
Suppl. 1], without a portfolio, on 1 Sept. 1876, 
On 13 Sept, the government resigned, and 
he was not reappointed in the reconstituted 
ministry on account of liis health. 

As a prominent Anglican ho strongly 
opposed the education act of 1877, 
which established secular education. With- 
drawing from the upper house, he was 
chosen member for Selwyn in tlie general 
election of 1879. For some months he 
was leader of the opposition, and early 
in October he carried a hostile motion 
against Sir George Grey by a small majority. 
On the 8th he formed a ministry. He 
remained premier, supported by Sir 
fi’rederiok Whitaker [q. v.] and Sir Harry 
Atkinson, until 21 April 1882 ; ill-health 
then compelled his retirement, hut he 
continued to advise his colloagues. In 
the same year ho visited England and 
was made a K,C,M.G. Premier during a 
period of groat ocmxmercial depression, Hall 
was continually faced by a need for retrench^ 
ment and fresh taxation. The elxief work 
of his government was the repeal of Sir 
George Grey’s land-tax, the suppression of 
a Maori demonstration headed by the 
prophet Te Whiti, and the passing of the 
triennial parliaments bill and the universal 
suffrage bill, both measures which had been 
supported by the party he defeated. 

Hall again sat in the house of representa^ 
tives for Selwyn from 1883 until 1894, 
when he retired from political Hfe. In 1890 
he represented New Zealand at Melbourne, 




$,t tho_ first coEferciico on Australanian 
federation. In 1893 he in trodueed into 
the mmiatry’s electoral bill an anieiidment 
conferring the %'ote u|>on wonitai, a ref<»rrn 
which ha had ahvavH aclivtrly Htif>j>orti?(L 
It was paBBcd intf) law on llils eve of tiiti 
general ehiclioii. In 1995 Ini wan ehoaen 
inaHter of the lx*atIieniellerH^ ( Jomijany in 
Ixindon^ blit wiw nnabio to leave Ni'W 
S^ealand to take the oiliee. In HK)fh the 
year of the New 5^ealand exhifhHon, he 
bt»eaine firaf* mayor of ( Ireater €hrii 4 fehur<*ln 
On 25 Ot,!t in? feii ill, anti on 25 fliine 1997 
he diet! at I’ark Terriwti, CJliriatt*hureh, anti 
WM Iniricii in tlie family vault in ll.on>rata 
ctmietery, 

HomaiTM in 1,891 Ktiso Anne (d, 1999), 
daughter t>f William llrydtm, t»f Hull By 
lier im had jhhuo thrtHi Bonn ami one tiangliit^, 

1 MemiiirH Diet, uf AuHtriiluHian Biog. ; 
Ombfirne's Hew Kejdaml Ilnt^rH jmd Sfateii* 
imni, 1H97 (with portmit) ; Kandena HiHi. of 
Ninvv^eaiam! ; iii*eveM* 9'hi* bong White Oioinl j 
H|)eeeheH and ohltiuiry neBit'en in New ^Ii^alaiel 
*riineH, Auf’kiand Star, <‘enlf*iiiuiy I'inten, 
3 duly 1997 (|«jrfrait). ] A, B. W, 


HA LLK [formerly Xoa.w4N* Nmnnia |, 
ILMA MAItlA 'FHANOISOA, lanv 
ilALOi (1839 1911), violintHi, wan third 
child and aeeond ilanghtr*r of JoHef Nermlffc 
(I897-70)# organist of the cathedral of 
Briitm, Moravia» wheiti si to was la>rn on 
21 March 1839* Almont in infamy Wilma 
laigan to play the vioiim Her B^ftelier was 
l4io|M)id ilaima* At the ago of seven hIwi 
jdaytKi one of BachV Ht„imvtaH at, Vi«-<nna, and 
her line nmdi^ring exeiti'd generni aHtoninlo 
immt* A Bmr thrmigh Kortii t Germany with 
her family followed. On 39 April 1849 she 
appeared at thel*rine-eHH’HThiVitr«n Ijomlon, 
amWon li ilyno playial a eoneerto of Do 
Mriot at the Bldlharmonie eoneerts. 
Other 'toum^ tlirtmgh Kurt 910 Hpreie 
fame* In 1.894 aha made inont huci 
a|>|)earanee» at Ihiris, and hIu,) marthai 
In tlai same year Ludwig 'KormaUi a 
BwMiih musialain taking the sttma,mt.i <4 
Honnan-Neruda* BIm retumial to Ismdon 
i ^ f ^ed Idrilharmoiiia 

leatling tht^ cmarteta at the Monday iKipnlar 
eonoarts. 93ia favour aooorded her brought 
her hiujk^ to ^I^mdon]' every winter* 'iho 
wim specially dktingukhml a« a quartet* 
letuicn In 1879 Bmm Alind, afterwards 
duk^ of Baxe-Ooburg and Oothai joined 
With BarD Dudley and * Ha^wkke In 
presenting her with the celebrated Btriuii 
variTO violin tiiat had helongod to I'lrnsi 
* 89 sho was left a widow* C 


0 


1888 hIw umrriiHi her Heeond hunbamb Bir 
Charh's Malic fip v. Bypj>k Ik with whom 
i she hmi long been proft^HHionally aHeoeialed, 
I After liin death in 1895 King ikhvani Vll, 
I t hen Brim^o of Wali^H, Iteeaian irn^Hideni of 
j an inllm*ntijd emnmittei's wineh whh formed 
i to raise a fumi for her bmielii. Ah a ri'nidt, 
the t.it..Ieoie!H.irt of a j,«:daee at AhoIo were 
preHenh*(l to Lmly Malle. After the death 
t»n 11 S(*pt. IH98 ef her only non (by her 
lirnt htigbioid) in a mountaineering acci- 
dent in tile DoIoiuBi’h, fiaily Hailb nettled 
at Berlin aa a teacher, re^viHiting England 
every year and iHung b>rmally appointed 
in ItHIl viihiiuHt, to i^hieeii Alexandra* On 
25 Jam i9t,tH slie iJayeii at tie* eoncc^rt in 
Dm<lon in miunory of .bMiehim* who was 
one of her fre<|nent fiHHoeiate.H, She diiHl 
at Iku'lin from inttainmaiion r»| t he InngH on 
15 April 191 1. Etleelivc ifwhniipie, HUperli 
bowing, an imhdinaUe toueh of geniUH in 
her inter|»refalioiiH gave her a unirpie piuec 
among vifiliiiiHirt i hm^ Umn aeare.efy yiekkal 
in fulneHH to the grealent male iHudormeia* 

prhf^ 1'mica 17 Ajail HB I : St rad, May I9I I J 
Mteacril Stiurhird, 29 Mnr»’h 1992 (pm1raii)j 
timve'M DaH, at 5biMir, aitie Ntaiela, Htriidi* 
vari, ami Vmhmand IIh’ A ttpiuebx j A, Ehrlich, 
Beridiiitter Deiger (Engl, edii, with poiirait)| 
piamuial renoioHcenech troni iH72. 1 lb D, 

HAIiLIDAY,Sih EBEIlEHIEiv JAMES 
(iHlHLIIHlI j, tirni h»'nt.enant>-govi^rnor of 
Bengal, mm of I'hrmum llidliday of Ewell, 
iSurroy., xvaa born thi.u'o on Dhriaiimoi 
.Day 1899, A yotingt^r brrulier, 

John IbmtavuH (5, 1822), long m 
the Myaore ivimmiwJom Malliday enOfred 
.liygby in 1814, and eomplepal bia H.lneation 
at tile Kiiat Imha fkJlegrs Maileybury, 
.iH23'4» lie wim a|q» 4 nt'iHi to the .Bengal 
civil Herviee am,l arrivw.l in (,kdmit4'a on 
8 J «ne I H25* Maili.diiy ilrat aerviH.i aa junior 
awHiHiant B> the conipanyhi agent in tlie 
.Sangor diviHioio and aaaiatant n'“-* 


eiii« 



court* no waa jomt 
loliiador in llundeb 


imqilatrabc ami tie 
khund and 

Balu {1831-5) * from 1835 magistrato 
and millcctor ai Dimea, and nejsi ,atL*iB44tck ; 
ami from Apri,1 1839 m.H:?retary U} ilte laaml 
of riwonue. In M,ay 1838 ho xvaa 

it:!iirelary in Ihmgab 
Miireh‘lH49 to 1843 
the government 
'both in the same and in tlus legis* 


oinnion oi 
in J'uly 1852> 
twenty^sevcn years* unlnBwupttHl service, 




Halliday was compelled by ill-health to 
take long leave home. He was on sixteen 
occasions examined by the Parliamcntaiy 
committees on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, granted in 1853. 

Returning to India, ho took his seat on the 
governor-goneraFs council on 5 Oct. 1853, 
on the nomination of the court of directors. 
Bengal, hitherto directly administered by 
the governor-general, was constituted on 
1 May 1854 a lieutenant-governorship, and 
Balliousie appointed Halliday as ‘ the fittest 
man in the service , . . to liold this great 
and important office ’ of ruler of a territory 
comprising 253,000 square miles, with a 
population inadequately estimated at forty 
millions. Sir John Kaye credited him 
with natural ability, administrative saga- 
city, and a sufficiency in council which had 
won him general confidence [Eiat. of Sepoy 
War, 9th edit. p. 58). Halliday sought 
with vigour to reform the administration 
of Bengal, the most backward of the great 
provinces of India (Sir John STiiACiXBv’s 
inriza, chap, xxii.). In a valuable minute 
(30 April 1856) ho submitted a scheme for 
the complete reorganisation of the police, 
and carried much of it into effect. Road 
communications were improved and ex- 
tended, and Halliday supervised the up- 
country administration by prolonged and 
difficult tours in all directions. On several 
matters ho came into conflict with members 
of the government of India, and in a 
private letter (6 Jan. 1856) Dalhousio was 
constrained to confess that ‘ ho has so 
managed that I believe ho has not in 
Bengal a single influential friend but 
myself’ (Dalhousie’s Private Letters, 1901). 
In hearty sympathy with the policy of 
educational advance laid down in the 
despatch of Sir Charles Wood, first Yis- 
count Halifax [q. v.],' Halliday appointed 
a director of public instruction for Bengal 
in Jan. 1855, placed the presidency col- 
lege on an iiMrovod footing, and in 1856 
initiated the Calcutta University, the act of 
incorporation being passed in the following 
January. 

A rebellion in June 1855 of the wild 
Santal tribes, who were suffering from the 
extortions of money-lending mahajans, 
was, in spite of prehminary protests from 
the supreme government, suppressed by 
martial law (Hov.-Beo.). The Santal 
country was placed under special officers 
and the five districts named the Santal 
Parganas. Halliday was also faced by 
agrarian difficulties. By the Act of 1859 
— ^known as the| ‘ Magna) Charta of the 
ryots ’ — ^he restricted the landlord’s powers 




of enhancement in specified cases, gave 
occupancy rights to tenants of twelve years 
standing, and improved the law relating 
to sales of land for revenue arrears. 

Bengal was not the chief centre of the 
Sepoy mutiny, but Halliday was closely asso- 
ciated with its suppression. His influence 
over the governor-gonoral Canning was great, 
and to facilitate constant communication 
he removed from his official residence. Bel- 
vedere, to rooms overlooking Government 
House, Calcutta. There was no member 
of the government whom Canning ‘ so 
frequently consulted or whose opinions 
he so much respected ’ (Kaye). It wus 
under his strong persuasion that Canning 
allowed British troops to replace the Sepoy 
guard at Government House in August (Sir 
H, S. CuNNiKaiXAM’s Earl Canning, 1891, 
p. 126). In his final minute (2 July 1859) 
regarding the services of civil officers, Can- 
ning credited Halliday— the ‘ right hand of 
the government of !lndia ’—with ofreotuallv 
checking the spread of rebellion in Bengal. 
Halliday’ s * Minute on the Bengal Mutinies’ 
(30 Sept. 1858) gives full particulars of 
his activities (see Buokland’s Bengcd under 
the Lieutenant-Governors). He was included 
on 18 Mar. 1858 in the thanks which had 
been voted by both Houses of Parliament to 
the governor-general and others. Ho was 
also thanked by the East India Company 
(10 and 17 Fob. 1858), and the court of 
directors acknowledged his services in 
detail in a despatch dated 4 Aug. 1858. 
Retiring from tlio lieutenant-governorship 
on 1 May 1859, he was created (civil) 
K.C.B. a year later. 

Halliday was inevitably exposed to the 
censure which Canning’s clemency in 
restraining the spirit of revenge provoked. 
Halliday stoutly defended in an official 
minute his own eduoational policy, to which 
Sir George Russell Clerk [q. v, SuppL I] and 
others attributed the revolt. But more per- 
sistent was a personal controversy in whicli 
Halliday was involved for some thirty 
years with a subordinate officer, WilHaixi 
Tayler [q. v.], commiasioner of Patna, 
Behar. With Tayler, Halliday’s relations 
were strained before the Mutiny. Tayler 
bad printed ‘for private circulation’ a 
violent ‘ Protest against the Proceedings of 
the Lieut.-Gov, of Bengal in the Matter of 
the Behar Ixxdustrial Institution ’ (Calcutta, 
1857). Subsequently Halliday doubted the 
prudence of Tayler’ s procedure at the 
opening of the outbrefik, and with the 
approval of the governor-general removed 
him from his commissionership (4 Aug.). 
Halliday appointed a Mahommedan to be 
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2 Ilaiiiilton 

Biontsr of Fiitna antlineiiiborof thoboard of 
rovomu? ; in Li(‘ti|,..g(nui‘ral Oeorgo 

ThtonaH, lato tif Ik^iigrtl cavalry ; and 
a grandnotii Sir FriHlcrick l/ooli Ibilliilay, 
in comniiHHloitcr of poli(U% (‘altniita. 


deputy commissioner at Patna, and non- 
ofeial Buro|)oana reBonted so Btrongly 
Canning''s sanotitjn of the a|)|K)infcniont timl. 
it wtja matlo ono of the grouiida in tlm 
Calcutta i>otititm^ for Cuming’s recall. 

Anglo-Indian opinion rallied to ibo Bide 
of Taylcr, wliose publiwlaHl attackH on 
Hailitbty (uirilinmyi (nct^ The Pntm OUw. 

1B5B), Finally 'raylt^r rtduHed a.HHnran<'«\B 
of fniitre good conduct, and, renigning tlu^ 

Berviee on full |ienHion on Sib BfliU't'h IHiiP, 
purHuetl iuB agitation ftu’ rtHirt*HB of allcgi*d 
wrong till Ihk death in The open 

controversy Hcarc<?iy cItJHetl btdort? M ihnni 
mm, when a motion by Sir ,Eo|a‘f 'b'tb- 
bridge for a sekot committees on Tcyh'r’s 
ciwe’ was (ip|K)H<xl by tlie undisr-Htssretary 
for India (s!r dohn Corst) and dfdc^atisl 

by ld4 m 20 (ef. Paie'rn: , . 

2:m, and ' halkirk. wjos fiord einld and HccomI mm of 

TaylepB reply, IHBO, No. ITI ; vide {dso 1 IhiUiimMdnhioui of tkorge HiynilPai, M.1)*, 
lB71h No. )m, J,md 1888, Nos, 22th 2-17, and | pradifiem-r in ilsit town, who wrote nu.mcr- 

258). 'The/llmcs' and ibchiHpjriaiwof the ! ons ariieleHiu ‘CluMobersk hhieydopfefliad 

st-jL....... .>.wi Mt. U’ rij/./, tifiOiH.a I !»yhis wife 5btry Wyss*, djoighO^r <ff a naval 

Murgeran A nmrried mi 0 Fob. 

I HOI , HH his Hectmd w ife, f Osarh^H Saunders 
llinulaH, ei^th Vistnanif. Midville. At; 


|C. E. Buckland'H HiUigsil under the 
Lkuit.-CovernorH, Calcutljo 10t)2, j. l™|82; 
Muf.iny liistfah‘H by liaye, MalleHrm, IdiiTest, 
and Ilolnies j Sir W. k'eAVarncr’H Life of 
Hulhoufiie, HHM ; DnlbetiHiehi Privati* IsOterH, 
IIHft ; Pari. psp’rH on Tayler'H ciUBl 

abnve, and 'fayFr'^ and paniphletn ; 

Pari. l}ebak*H, 1870, IHHO, and 18HB ; India 
lanf, lOOl ; 'the Timen, 21 t>et. 1801. | 

F. IL B. 

II AM HFI N BM ITIL JSi*e S mith, Jamks 

AMHUN.j 

ll:A.MII/iH)N, DAVll:) OAM'ES {,IB40«* 
lOflO), pafhologiHt, born ois B March IB40at 


mutiny, iviam^Hon and Mr. T. Hic<' llolrnes, 
vebemently d(*nounci*d 11 alliday's treainu'nt 
of Tiiyler/ while Sir John Kaye supported 

OMykr with reservationH. The controversy ^ . , 

is inism judicially reviews] fsy Mr. a W. ! age of seventesm Hamiliou became a 
Forrest in his "*iiiHiory <d *tius Indian i medical Htudent at Edinburgh, and wiwf 
Mutiny ’ (voh ul PH 2), wlio hIiowh Tayhw j aitracteii to pathology by the Inlluence of 
to havts Imm mistakeso theatrical, and IkofesstaAVilluuis liufbcfford HaiahwH|H, v 
iusuksrdinato. After <|Mallfying In IH70 he was houms sur 

Mcanwhik on 20 Hept, Um llaniday geon at ilie oki Edinburgh Infirnuiry, nmi 
was apmiint4xl to the council of India, j deni miHlIiud islbcer at Ciudmers' IbmpiOil* 
and there being no statutory limit of Uuiure, Edinburglimmi fi>r two ysnirs at the Northern 
rcmalniMi a member until liis n^signation on ! IbmpitaL LiviT'pf Hsl.whiTts he wrote ihmsssay 
31 Dec. 1886. Mis sahwkd public wwvkts j on * IhmaiseH and lnjnrit*H of the H|anai corcr 
luui then exiendi'd over sixty “ono years* j wlneb In 1874 mm awariitsl t!$e triennial 
Malliday was a muskdan of unusual I Antley Ckans^r prkti of JkMlL awarded ^liy 
capacity, *|ierbtrming on the C!ontra bitsso. | tlio medieM stidT of May's Ibmpital, llui 
He gitve and took |iart in coiuvris wIhti j cnaided him bi sisuid two yean* In working 
limit. -goverrmr at Biaigal, inirning tbt^ j at pailudogy in Vienna, Mtini*do Btrasslmrgi 
tiuet of ‘Big .hbiille.’ In laba* years j am] Paris, In lH7B he rt4.n,rn<sl as dtmmn- 

■ Htrator of pathology b'* Edinburgh, wlu»re 
his bamhing cam** as a riwelation to tlic 
stmimits. Ib* was also patlu^dogisi br die 
Hoyal Inllriniiry* Ihiring Prt.d’esmr .Sanders's' 
illm.*ss (188B'-I) he dellvi^risi iho' lent. u res, but 
was disappoinbs'l in not kdng el*;aibsl iris 
sucHsmsor, In 1 882# wd'ien an . e^^tTa* mural 
bamhtir In Edinlnirglt, he was appointed Ui 
the chair of iiailu'iltigy loumhsi by mr'Wilh*wu 
tlamt« Erimmiis Wikon fq, v.] at Aberdmau 

A ,, « jA M A f ..... j| .f f ..■ I 


hk great stature ami comnuummg hgur** 
made him conspicuom in many an oreli<*slra 
at high-class oonoijsrts at tJie Crystal Palime 

and memory unimpiuriti when a nona- 
genarian, he could vividly descrilm In the 
twentieth century as an eye-witncis tlui hu*t 
mtke (widow- burning) near CMcutbw Just 
before the priwstioe was prohllilbKl by the 
m^gulation of IS29, ' He died o,n 22 Oct. 190i 
at ' his residence, , 21 lk>lbm Oardans, 'Smith 
Kensington, and was buried at Bromptun 
cemetery 


He marritHl in 




.. ... ... .y. . 

Ocneral Paul Maegregor, of tha East 
Company ’s army. Blio ilied in I BSB, anti htul 
a numerous family. The <.sklest son, FitHierlck 

'' Is., wiui sometime comm Is- 


*. 


i. 


organimal the btacldng, so that 
lion thbHtgh iibhmdih in liMIS the |mtho* 
h'tgieal department had a European 
tion and |mplk in all parta id tiu* w , 
as was shown by ilm volume of * 

■ ^ by W. 

at 
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the quater-centenary of the XJnivorftity of 
Aberdeen. The book contain^ an article 
by Hamilton on ‘ The Alimentary Oanal 
as a Source of Infection ’ and his portrait. 
An enthusiastic and inspirinp; teacher » 
with a strong personality and great powers 
of organisation, ho was the first to intro- 
duce the practical teaching of bacteriology 
into general class work. He initiated the 
bacteriological diagnosis of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever in the north of Scotland, 
and did much t<') apply pathology to the 
uses of ordinary life. He investigated the 
diseases of sheep known as ‘ braxy * and 
Mouping ill,* and was chairman of the 
departmental committee on this question 
appointed hy the board of agriculture in 
1901, wdiich presented its report in 1900, 
He^oonfirmed the description of the *hraxy * 
microbe given in 1 R8B by Tvar Nielsen and 
discovered the bacillus of ^ louping ill.* He 
wrote \viclely on all branches of pathology, 
especially on the nervous system, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases of the lungs, and 
on the healing of wounds. His textbook on 
pathology (2 vols. 1889-94!) was recognised 
as a standard work. 

He was F.R.S.Edin,, and in 1908 was 
elected F.R,S.London. In 1907 the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh made him an honorary 
LL.B. He was a connoisseur in music and 
a facile draughtsman. He died on 19 Fob. 
1909 at Aberdeen, and was buried there. 
Hamilton married: (1) in 1880, Elimbetli, 
daughter of Thomas Griffith, by whom ho 
had two sons and one daughter ; (2) in 
1894, Catherine, daughter of John Wilson 
of South Bankaaldno, Falkirk; she died 
without issue in Juno 1908. 

flnforntation from his brother, G. G, Hamil- 
ton, and from W. Bulloch ; Proo. Boy, Soc, 
81 B,] H, B. B. 

HAMILTON, Sm EDWABI) WALTER 
(1847-1908), treasury ofifioial, bom at 
Salisbury on 7 July 1847, was eldest son 
of Walter Kerr Hamilton rfi- v.], bishop 
of Salisbury, whose friendship with Glad- 
stone descended to his son. His mother 
was Isabel Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Lear, dean of Salisbury. Educated at 
Eton (1860-5) and Christ Church, Oxford 
(1866-8), he entered the treasury in 1870, 
before he could take his degree. He was 
private secretary to Robert Lowe, chancellor 
of the exchequer (187^3), to his father’s 
friend, Gladstone (1873-4), and again to 
Gladstone in his second administration 
(1880-5). With Gladstone his relations 
were always intimate. Gladstone wrote 
to him, on his ceasing to be his private 
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secretary (30 June 1885) : * As to your 
services to me, they have hmn simply 
indescribahle ’ (Mobluy’s Ohuhime,, iii. 
210-1 k Hamilton publishcYl * Mr. Glad- 
stone.’ a monograph, in 1 808. in the preface 
to whieh he speaks of himself as * one wim 
was privileged to know Mr. Glaflstone for 
nearly forty years and still more privilege<l 
to have been brought into the eloseat con- 
tact with him for a considerahle time.’ 

In June 1885 Hamilton became a prin- 
cipal clerk in the finance branch of the 
treasury, in 1892 assistant financial secre- 
tarv, in 1894 assistant Hccretary, and in 
1902 permanent financial secretary and 
joint permanent secretary "wiGi v8ir G(H)rg(^ 
Murray, unril the autumn of 1 907, when la? 
was comp{41(al by ill-luadtl) to rel4r<^ from 
the service. He was made C.B. in 1885 ; 
IC.C.B. in 1891; G.G.B. in 1906, and 
a privy councillor in 1908; he also 
held the honours of H.O.V.O, and I.R.O, 
He died, unmarried, at Brighten on 3 Bept. 
1908, and was buried in Brightfm eemebuw. 

As an official, Hamilton devofed himself 
to the financial rather than th(^ administra- 
tive side of the treasury, and mastered the 
details of Citv business and banking. He was 
thus Rpociallv connected with Goschen’s 
groat financial measures, and puldished an 
account of them in * Conversion and Re- 
demption : an Account of tlu^ Operations 
under tlu^ National Debt Gonversion Aeli, 
1889’ (1889). 

Without striking brilliancy, Hamilten 
gained to a remarkable <legrc^e the con- 
fidence and affection of those whom he 
served. In nearly every case official rela-* 
tions led te private friendship. In pf^rsorml 
life he found his chief interest in music, 
and he was the author o! various musical 
compositions. His colleagues in the treasury 
presented him with his portrait by Mr. 
John da Costa in March 1908, after liin 
retirement, 

rWho’s Who ; The Times, 9 and 28 Oct. 
1907, 4 Sopt. 1908 ; private information.! 
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HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB' LEE 
(1845-1907), poet and novelist. [See Lhb- 
HAMriTOH.] 

HAMPDEN, Second Viscount. [See 
Braku, Hinrt Robbiet (1841-1900), 
governor of New South Wales,] 

HANBURY, Meb. ELIZABETH (1793- 
1901), centenarian and philanthropist, 
bom in Castle Street, All Hallows, London 
Wall, on 9 June 1793, was younger daughter 
of John Sanderson of Amthorpe, Yorkshire, 

0 



nlm a of v ini in 1o MoroocK) 

with a vif*\v to ajnoliorfUini^ tfa* I(*i of 
Moorinh primmom. Slio oHtahliHlioti a Moor* 
inh rrfuf/,<* in IViDgior nivfi 1ravoII<'(l in tho 
intorinr of ilio ooiiirfrv. At lior 


lator of ilor fat.h<‘i% aflor 

ooiniiig to l^ondoin paiUHl. ttio Striot.y of 
'.Frioiak; hvr inotbor diinl wfion hIw svm 
niitlor two yoarn Intinnwy with tiM* 

(UmnyH i*’4 to lii‘r iWHinting i w ,, , oon.* lOAn t 

'Ffv fo. V. 1 in I'H'r wi»rk <^)f vinitin^ ItriHonMi | liiol'inioiaL Nin.io.y* on^ hIio 

\wf oltlor Hintor Mary, who lioouino tlio } ooinnuiifHi iho onoMd tla^ inwHion 

wifo of sXiiuH F,?;. ^ low rotiHiin lionry Cnriwy. Ite 

aayrd in tho liko Tbo hiatorn alMf» ; attfrdnrao'stphy. a- rotnarkal)l(' r»H:’r>rii* was 

k»ok part in tho nnti'davrry no.vornont. rditod by hor nioro* Mrn* AIbf‘rt llomk 
In iS2B kilii^atH'lh inarriori aa hia waanal in ItMiL 

«ifo» (aniif’litiH Haliianw, ^ Mmigh ^******'F {Annaal Akantor, littrk |ij», kl ol ; Tlir 
Iwinilrioi Stfoi’t* «’lnnniat» tnonilaT of tlio ^ I >jnv. ItHH ; t*itnrtf>!lo Hanhury; 

oldo^Hiaklinhial tirm* now Alk'Ot Hanbnry« j uo Auiobiti|;ra[jhy, ilW)l ; lak* Mrn. Alhi’rt 


,m.i. roiiain tho i-turnoyH ; Hmd (t'nrokno Uantana 1. ky (1iark»tto ilan. 

of Karlliain. Mih lirai wifo waa Mary, only ! tmry (tho yonni^rrk |!*ik, ; ntlMrinatiori foan 
oliiliiiif William Alton l,«k v-l- 1**^^ parl-itf'r. | Mr^. Hanta}ry\M,«f;aa Mr. fornMiiUH linnfairy,]. 
By kitn n\w wan moilaw fil two nliildnnn ? F- F. H. 

uion;tknaii‘!hiH;iindadau^htoiy<:iu«F> | liANBUBV, Sin JAMKH AliTHUB 
Mm. iianbnrv wan ai’kianvliHl^^oti a ' tlHtPi • litttH), Hur^omi ^ i.n*nfnrd, Itorn at 
ininiHtW in tho Foriofy id FrtomlH in IHIkk Bomoralonn lhmu\ pariali of BararoiMwar 
With kor hiiHlaual nho ronitlod Hnoooaaivoly ; Trim, oo. Moat h. on Ul dan. wawoiioof 
lit lloiiohnrriu Stoko Nowiii^don, and on i iho fonrtooii rhildrrii of Sainnoi lianlatry, a 
Blaokdtnvn IlillH near Ma'llitwdoio Sonnwaot. | lamo landownor. liy hin wdo I^.Miiaa, d,anght4‘r 
iior lnwtiand diod at Tlw Ftra, Bkwkdown. j t»f ikmrk’H Inglnum rvrt.ir of Kdntowan and 
in IHtHk Bi^htron yrarn lai^'r Ida widttw j liilrotd, no, Moatln A krol hor, Williann alno 
movini witii bar danyhtor to tho luana* rd ; in tho army modioal Horviro, \\m with ikn 
iwr Mom (jornoliiiM. at BiHiinon<i. Slio ro- j ri’Kinmnt wkon it wan annilnlakHi at 
taimMl la*r tdoarm-HH and mdiviiy of miml i C'kiiiliainvaikdi in iHdlk aaniHloti Flormmo 
till tlm ond id law lonv; lifo, koini^ ki’mdy | Nij^ldin^aF jtp y. Sttpjjk 11 1 in oatalilinhintt 
inBtroMtod in llto priaon work of lawdan^ldor j tho lioMpiial at SotUari, am! wan in tdmfgtMif 
(mm iadow) ami in tho rniaHiimary lahonrH ! Noiloy Ikr^pitid nidii kin iloalli, Anofhif 
of i\m ikuij|kBw« of \m mm> FUmkdti j bridimr, Fkad MnruoiiO hmkam llatdamyi 
and Bknrk»tto Hanknry, in ffkina and j B.N., alhnMiiatintcaialiirm kintMidf at Tokok 

wkon in kor 1 Kidar (montitimMl in tioHpaiokoM and tkn 


IBHtk vnaf, nko mini a nmmixm to iko | iaa:a:ir.of:ifH*orntioiiand(iB..), (krd iin kii way 
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FritindM'^ yearly imading in I/rndom ami 
afiorwarda thrlmtik Ih<^ Dowaj^or tkmntonH 
of Kmdt forwardiMl a j^rmninj^ to ■Q.nmm 
Vkdoria from * lim* oklrnt nnkjotT.’ Mm, 
llmdfiiry dirai ai |)ynm‘or tkaiHoJiioInnoml, 
Hnrroy/ on dl Ckd,-. llltlk inHyoara 
4 inontlm ami % SIm^ wan tairitMl 

at WnllingBni. Ilor tHirlrait wiw paintod 
in har liKItli ynar i*y Bortov Bigland, ami 
now ladonp to l., 4 Mly llanlmry (willow of 
Imr htwiamira groaiompliiny) of i'#a Morkda, 
Vontlmiglla. A mplitia k In tkn la'W'm^lon 
of Mra, llankury’a mm. Only ftnir or livo 
otiasr Ifritialk aut^jonta IniTo on authontb 
ovkiont 3 i.i <111^1 at tho mun© miyanond ^ago. 
Hincn In^r 


k> intiif*. In 1 HH 4 

ilanknry gradnidiMl .MJi from I’n 


tkdlogo, ikitdin, in iHlul llo onforiHl t!ai 
army mm-liral Mtwvkm tm an aHHiatant; aurgron 

mi *ltJ Hopt* iHfk'l ; W'aa protnolitl anrgf«on 
on 2 il Fata IHIIil; atirgimnmtajoron I 'Marah 

....... u ^ .ifc . ^ S W , ’.L 4iil i. 


Tko (laugkk^r, OitABWirra ' lUBBtmf 

{IHIid itkH)),"|')rim>n ndtirmort liom at Htoka 

Hmvington on Id April kB*l(k taught m a 
girl iin raggoil hoIiooIh ami YiMiBwl tha |KMift 
On .Blaakdown Mho oHtaldiMhod MOYnral 
iohoola and niiHHion roonm. Bhn travollml 
largely in Fnropo and liml frkwida In Onr 
many* Franco* tSpain, and Italy* In * 


wnrgmm on 

ilopniy Horgmoogonorai on f* ^ „ 
aurgoon inajo,r»goin^raton 14 dnno IHH?, rind 
roii.roil from tho aorvino on i 3 dan, I WM* If© 
wim oli'Hdiai ail Imnorary FJ'tC.MS,lrolami 
on Id duly IHHd and F.ltdAH/l'Cngland, on 
1.4' April IHH? ( Ilia diploma of momlmmhip 
Imlng dattnl 211 lAdn IBMI), 
lliiidmry wm t|mirU^rt»tl for Mimm ynam at 
Halifax, Nova Htioiia, ladori^ lio waii' mait_tci 
Ohina and iiiimoo Bi India, Ito 

tim 

4k ami waa ^ 

to tho roliof of Kanda- 
har, ' Ho wna tmdor liro in tho hallhi of i Bypt, 
In that nampidgrn w^aa immlionod ii 
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Wolseley during the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, when he was present at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and for the first time caused 
wounds to be dressed on the battlefield. 
Twice mentioned in despatches, he was 
made K.O.B. He served as principal 
medical officer at the Horse Guards and at 
Gibraltar (1887-8), and was surgeon-general 
of the forces in Madras (1888-92). In 1905 
he received the reward for distinguished 
service. Tall (6 feet 1 inch in height), alert, 
and handsome, of great independence and 
energy, Hanbury was a popular master of 
hounds at Ootacamund. Ho died at 
Bournemouth on 2 June 1908. 

He married in 1876 Hannah Emily, 
daughter of James Anderson of Coxlodge 
Hall, Northumberland, and widow of 
Colonel Carter, C.B. 

[Brit. Mod. Journal, 1908, i. 1463 ,- Lancet, 
1908, i. 1731 ; information from the Rev. S. 
Smartt, vicar of Newry.] B’A. P- 

HANBURY, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1845-1903), politician, born on 24 Eeb. 
1845 at Bodehall House, Tamworth, was 
only son of Robert Hanbury of Bodehall, 
a country gentleman of moderate landed 
estate but of ample means derived chiefly 
from collieries, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Major T. B. Bamford of Wilnecote 
Hall, Warwickshire. Left an orphan in 
early childhood, Hanbury was educated at 
Rugby and at Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, where ho was well known as an 
* oar.’ He graduated B.A. in 1868 with 
a second class in litersa humaniores. At 
the age of twenty-seven he became in 
1872 conservative member for Tamworth 
borough, and held that seat until 1878, 
when he was elected for North Stafford- 
shire. He lost this seat at the general 
election of 1880, and for the next five years 
threw himself energetically into the work 
of conservative orgam'sation. He contested 
Preston unsuccessfully in 1882, but won 
the seat in 1885, retaining it with increasing 
majorities until his death. 

A vigilant and unsparing oritio of the 
estimates oven in the conser vative parliament 
of 1886-92, he was regarded at first as some- 
thing of a free-lance ; but when the liberals 
returned to power in 1892, he and his allies, 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles and (Sir) George 
Christopher Trout Bartley [q. v. Suppl. II], 
kept up a ceaseless warfare in committee 
of supply upon the policy of the government 
in every department. He was particularly 
energetic in attacking from the finanoial 
side Gladstone’s home rule bill of 1893, and 
it was largely due to bim that the question 


of the national store of cordite assumed 
the importance that inspired Mr. Brod- 
rick’s motion of June 1895, on which the 
Rosebery ministry was defeated. 

When the Salisbury government came 
into power, Hanbury was made a privy 
councillor and financial secretary of the 
treasury. That post he held until 1900. 
The unionist ministry was then recon- 
structed after the general election of that 
year, and Hanbury succeeded Mr. Walter 
Long as president of the board of agricul- 
ture, with a seat in the cabinet. The 
change was regarded with some suspicion 
by the agricultural community ; but 
Hanbury went amongst the farmers on 
all available occasions, delivered speeches 
at agricultural gatherings, and won general 
confidence. 

A man of exceptionally fine physique, 
Hanbury died suddenly from pneumonia 
on 28 April 1903, at his London residence, 
Herbert House, Belgrave Square. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the prime minister, spoke 
in the House of Commons, vfith the approval 
of all parties, the same evening (28 April), 
of Hanbury’ s love for the House of Com- 
mons, of his accurate knowledge of its pro- 
cedure, of his assiduous attendance ; to the 
board of agriculture he had successfully 
brought an originality of method and 
desire to adapt a young office to the needs 
of the agricultural community. He was 
buried in the churchyard at his country 
residence, Ham, near Ashbourne, 

Hanbury was twice married (but left no 
issue) : (1) in 1869 to Ismena Tindal (d. 1871), 
daughter of Thomas Morgan Gepp of 
Chelmsford ; (2) in 1884 to Ellen, only child of 
Colonel Knox Hamilton ; she survived bim, 
marrying shortly after Victor Bowring, and 
taking the name of Bowring-Hanbury, 
Hanbury’ s eldest sister married Sir Archi- 
bald Milman, clerk assistant to the House 
of Commons, and there was a family law- 
suit, carried up to the House of Lords, 
about the terms of his will. It was finally 
held on 7 Eeb. 1905, by the earl of Halsbury 
and Lords Macnaghten, Davoy, James, 
and Robertson (Lord Lindley dissenting) 
that upon the true construction of H anbury* s 
will there was an absolute gift of the 
testator’s real and personal estate to his 
wife, subject to an executory gift of the 
same at her death to such of his nieces as 
should survive her {The Tildes Law Eeports, 
xxi. 252). 

A caricature by ‘Spy* appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair *■ (1896). 

[The Times, 29 April and 7 May 1903 ; 
Annual Register for 1903 [119], 130.] E. C. 
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WAMKm. m JOHH EMILE CLA- j 
mma playwrii^ht. liom ! 

^pt, I860 at B^mthampt^n, %vm j 
third and yotmgmt nnn of font o!ii!dron of ; 
Charles Wrigl'it Ilankin, a doHOinidanl of ; 
tho ancient" O'^rninh family of Kr^»Iylh : 
and at one time hcadmaHtor of Kitig , 
Edward VIM grammar Hohool, Bouihamptom . 
Hif4 mother wna 'I^lary (d. HKHL# j 

<iaughtf*r of I'klirsniid llvomaa Wiyley LorroL ! 
who inheriti’d onfafea at Craye^mdie, ^ 
i^MrcoHlomhire* In Jmtuary IBBvf Han. kin ^ 
Malvern 0'jl!eg«,^ .im InaiHn ami , 

foundation Hchoiar* a«d at ilwago nl mvmv' ’ 

t.oi*n ho won an o|Hin paHtnianfiiralnp at , 
Merton O'diogo* CNlonl m wolf m a tdomi ; 
Ackfoyd Hohrdarahi|a fnr wfiicli waa j 
qnalifkai honalitarily thp.tugh hin nadlmr, 1 
Ifo mairimdahal on 21 t)ot» IH86j and took ! 
aerond clawHeHs in Iwmnn* naaioratJotiH (IHHH) | 
and in tla^ hnalelaHHienl ^udatol (IHIHI), On ? 
leaving Iho nnivemiiv llankin enyagiai ! 
In jonmaliam in I^mdon, Lrtnn I HIM ho | 
contrilnd.ed to the LBfttnrday Hoviow.* In “ 
1804 ho jtan*H! tlondad fd tho * Indian Ihuly 
Nowk’ nt (Mhndtm After a year in India 
an att ack of malaria drovti Into hfono, For 
a time Ifankin workinl tn\ * 'Tho I’imoH/ and 
ho (Htnirilmtin! to otlior pripora flramatio 
rriticiHnm ami miHcollaiioimfi artlok'H. Ilia 
keen wit and almwd omninonaf»nao worn aiam 
to advantiigo In of pa|w^ra wldoli 

apm»artHl in * Pnnoh * and worn aftorwartia 
puhliahmi indoiHaKhaiily, ^ Mr* Ihtnoh’a 
Dramailo Brninola* (1061)* whitfli added 
an p plomimt ary acta in ilio groat olaaHh.*a 
of tho Englinh drama, and * l^^nt 'M jailor- 
piocKia* (IIM4), a Horion of Huliikt parmlioa of 
aminemt antJiorH in 1 . 1 ( 6 . 11 ^ pnwo and vonm.* 
Idaywrit.lng j.d a roidi.Mtlt} franknoMH wa-K 
IfanklnM main amhiiion* I’ho hmt of Idn 
I'jlaya tai a<d'4»'d waa *'rh*,» 'l‘wo 1^1 r* 
Wotia?rl>y»i* which wa« privately porforiw.*<i 
in l/indon by tho Btagj^ Horliity In Fol.a 
ktar by ,M,r. William Ifawin^y 
Etialand, Whi.m in 
of a kmimalktM lifo in 
Idrn tn rotira in 
tariihlro, ho mainly 
to writing for tho utago* 
tmnMlailnn. <d * L« troln illoa 


rovivfai on 20 April 1007, ‘The Charity 
tliat la^gjin H* »mo * am! * Tho CjmHiliB 

Bkigagomtnit*' whioli wan porhapn tho moHt 
popnlar of hk playa. provfal loan inoiaivo; 
1)Ot!i worn firwi porforiniMi |)rivato!y hy 
tlu^ Bt'itgo Booioty tn l^'airliai in IWii anti 
1007 rf^Hpr^rtivtdy, ftnd wtu'o afterwards 
Hurav'HHftdly ri^Haitod at ro|"«"^rb">ry thoatrog 
in M/itado'Hlof, lavi^rpook and Olasgow. 
I'ho flin*o InHl-namorl idays wf*ro iinhliHluKi 
in 1007 tnidor the ironic title of *0’'" 



Plays with Ha|>j>>y'EndingHd witli ,a profaoo 
in widfdt loi ropittsi to ndvorH*' ontitasm 
in tho pn'HH, In '* 01io *Lrm.i of , tho l)o 
'M'ullins/ prodtjofvl l>y tho Btagti Bociofy 
in |)otamd'»or I00H ami pnldislmtl in 1000^ 
ItankinM moroiks^H atal mitspoktai rt'idism 
Wf^nt ovtui fnrthtT t^han laaoro, H*^ also 
wroti^ twsi ^illooioi pioooH, Btmglar 
who Eailml/ %vhloh had a HimooHHfnl nm 
at, tlii^ Crifoihai Thofdre m Novomla^r 
lliPH* anti OnadJini latvord which 
waa |.n’*H.ino<sl at tlio Hryfdf.y 'i*)it*atT<^ in 
Fobrnary I0I2, 

ilankinM dramatic work» in far fw it 
HatiriHo<]ini<hlloo’laHnooivvoidionrdHfan{,i.ards 
of mt»rality, btat> tracoH of Mr. Ikrmard 
BhaAvM infhiomas Ihd lio idu nv«st » aigmaUty 
in InH aliMrdut^f fnaaiom from any Homblanoe 
of romnntlo illoHiraj and in Inn impationoo 
of aonlimonL wdiieii ksi him namdiy to ol 
ommsiioH with tho viotiwy (d 
ntwortipnhmH soionp. Althotiph hm 
wofo oandnlly ohdioridod, and his 
teohnioallv well plamasl, Im oliiolly aimml 
at a ookily .amd..o analyHia of olm.raater. 
Ilia finely p«tint4ai wit fiiiksl in reoondlo 
ihi^ nnbiib at large *:»r tho oritira in tho prosH 
to hiH oynieal attifraie t-o life. 

Never t>f rohtiMt health, Ifankin anconal 
irntoh ainoo 1007 frion mniraHihonla, and 
lio more t-han omsi tierivmi lamofit from 
tho batliN at. |..Jamlriialta.l Woils, Thitlior 
ho w<mt in tliii early Hommor tjf I000,» and 
in a fit of dopri^ion tlrownaal himaolf 
In tho river Ithon on lH Jnno ^ I1W0* 
I Hi .fmhw wiwo i.airief:! .af t4m on.imath-m at 



privanay, ny im rsmgo mumiy In HUB 
and ita" boliim*iai o,?£oltod aomo 
Hankim who thoron 
own powers 
jonnino Bnaocma in 

Udnrn of 

whic*4k was piiblkly pt 


on 20 Bopt. 10011 by Mmm, vedmnno 
and Barker at the Ckmrt dluvrins and was 





^ ,, . tha»rgo llontk^lgjy 

the |inbliiiior, Ho left no otdldrom 
{'llio Timm, 21 dime li«HI ; Athenasim, 
26 'dune 10fl0 j lleHmend Maotlarthy^s Tim 

Malvern Cellege 





*r, IIHJ4 i Alnnml Cssni, IHBB { 

.A Bmik of CadoatiimH, 


private information from 
lohn llankim'l d B. W. 

FLAW (prf:morIy HAKt^Hh 
V5-d 008), 'uanm.llan oaniman, 
at Ikrp'inha 



Ciymda, im 1 2 July 


was Ht>n in 
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family of two sons and two daughters of 
John Hanlon, hotel proprietor, and his 
wifej Mary Gibbs. His nephew [Edward 
Human was sculling champion of Canada. 
Educated at George Street public school, 
Hanlan developed an early taste for rowing, 
and gained his first important success 
at the age of eighteen, when ;he became 
amateur champion of Toronto Bay^ Turn- 
ing professional, he boat ail comers in 1876 
at the centennial international exhibition 
at Philadelpliia. In that year ho took un- 
successful charge of an hotel in his native 
town. Ho became champion oarsman of 
Canada in 1877 and of America in 1878. 
Further successes in America led him in 
1879 to test his powers in England ; and 
on 15 June 1879 he defeated the English 
champion, W. Elliott of Blyth, rowing the 
course from Mansion House to Scotswood 
suspension bridge on the Tyne in the 
record time of 21 mins. 21 secs. On 
Hanlan’s return to Toronto a public sub- 
scription of 4000^. was raised for his benefit. 
Hanlan revisited England in 1880, and 
on 15 Nov. boat Edward Trickett of 
Australia on the Thames for the world’s 
charhpionship. In four subseciuent races 
(1881-4) Hanlan retained the title, but 
lost it on 16 Aug. 1884 to WilHam Beach, 
a blacksmith of lUawana, in a race on the 
Paramatta river, and suffered further defeat 
from Beach on 28 March 1885 and 26 Nov. 
1887. Two further efforts to regain the 
championship in 1888 were unsuccessful. 
With William O’Connor ho beat Gaudaur 
and McKay for the doublc-scull champion- 
ship of America on 8 Aug. 1898. 

During his career Hanlan, who was 5 ft. 
8f ins. in height and weighed 11 stone, won 
over 150 races, and as an oarsman was un- 
surpassed for finish and stylo. Unlike his 
English rivals, he used the slide simul- 
taneously with the swing, kept his body 
well back, and hold his arms straight long 
past the perpendicular before bending them 
to row the stroke, to winch added strength 
was given by the skilful use of his great 
leg power. 

Hanlan died on 4 Jan. 1908 at Toronto, 
where he was buried with civic honours. 
He married on 19 Dec. 1877 Margaret 
Gordon Sutherland of Picton, Nova Scotia, 
and had issue two sons and six daughters. 
A painted portrait of Haxdan, sitting 
in his boat, by H. H. Emmerson, which 
has been often engraved, belongs to his 
widow. 

[Sportsman, and The Times, 6 Jan. 1908 ; 
Toronto Globe, 4, 6, and 7 Jan. 1908 (by H. J. 
P. Good) ; R. C. Lehmann, The Oompleto Oars- 


man, 1908, p. 49 ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time ; private information.! 

W. S. J. 

HARBEN, Snt HENRY (1823-1911), 
pioneer of industrial life assurance, born 
in Bloomsbury on 24 Aug. 1823, was eldest 
son of Henry Harben of Bloomsbury by Ms 
wife Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Andrade. 
He was first cousin to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. The Harben family was originally 
engaged in banking at Lewes, but Hem’y’s 
grandfather was a partner in the provision 
stores of Harben & Larkin of Whitechapel, 
London, and his father also carried on a 
wholesale business in the City. After a few 
years in his uncle’s stores he was articled to 
a sui’veyor, but loft that calling in March 
1852, when he became accountant of the 
Prudential Mutual Assurance, Investment 
and Loan Association. The company was 
founded in ^a small way at Blackfriars 
in 1848 and had met ^ with little success. 
Harben, who remainedj connected with the 
undertaking for sixty years, converted it 
into a colossal concern. In 1854 the 
company, mainly on Harben’s advice, 
started a scheme of life assurance for the 
working classes ; the new departure was 
at first hampered cMelly by the rivalry 
of the Safety Life Assurance Company, 
of which Gobden and Bright were directors, 
but which soon collapsed. Harben was 
appointed secretary of the Prudential on 
26 Juno 1856, and soon proved that indus- 
trial life assurance was practicable. He also 
organised for the first time the valuation of 
industrial businoBses on scientific princmlos. 

On 24 Eeb. 1870 Harben, who had become 
in 1864 a follow of tho Institute of Actuaries, 
was appointed actuary of tho Prudential 
company in addition to the secretaryship. 
On 23 March 187t3 he became resident direc- 
tor and secretary, resigning the latter office in 
the following year. Ho was made deputy- 
chairman on 19 Dec. 1878, chairman on 
28 Dec. 1905, and president on 31 July 1907. 
In May 1879 tho business was transferred 
to Holborn Bars, where the large block 
of buildings accommodates about 2000 
olorks, whilst the company’s annual income 
exceeds 14,500,000/. and its funds exceed 
77,000,000/. Harben’s services and advice 
were to the last available for the company. 
He presided at the weekly meeting of the 
board on 13 July 1911, hve months before 
his death. He was knighted on Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee in June 1897. 

Harben was a prominent member of the 
Carpenters’ Company, joimng the livery in 
1878 and serving as master in 1893. Between 
1889 and 1897 he gave largo sums to assist 



Harben 



the eemimny in their varioiw of 

toclmieal education and Koeial philanthropy, 
'rheH(s henefactiaiiH included an endowmeiit 
for tec^hnical Iecvii}n!H and a gold tnedal in 
connection with tJie InHiitute of Public 
Health. The ClonvaleHccnt ’Home for Work- 
ing Men at Ruwtington, Littlehampton, 
the erection and partial endowment, td 
winch eoHt. him over fithtKH)/., waa foiimhal 
in Ibho and ofttmed in 18117* It' narudned 
under hin own managements and tlmt of hin 
aon during their liven, and then re. verted 
to ilie (jarpentiTa' (jompany, which now core 
tributoH liberally tn itn HUpport. 

HarlaadH Ivondon lioUHe for mairly hidf a 
eeniury waa at Ham|,mtead, and he keenly 
IntereHted Inmwdf in local atfairH, Fm* 
many yeara he wuh a h*ading mmnlier of the 
MampHlead veatry, ami lieeame itaeiiairman. 
lh% reprcHcntfal Hampatead on the Metro* 
|K)litaii Board of Worka from IHBI to IHHIb 
and from IBHU to 18114 on tin* liomhtn 
eounty couneih I n I IK H i he became thr^ 
lirat mayor of liam|iHtead, and wan cka’lcd 
for a amiomi year, fmt rtcagncrl owing to 
failing Iimt It lu A gem'rouH Hupportcr of 
the local charitiea, ht* Imilt a wing of 
tla^ Ham |mt carl ilma‘rai iloN|»ital, lilierally 
lH‘lped the Mount, Vernon Hoapital bh* 
ConHumi»tion and the Htdiool for the llltmh 
and gav(i hiHHi/* towarda building t.tm 
0ait.rai^ Pirblie lila’aiy, ht4|>ed lo 
neenre Pariiammrtdiill Fieldn and t.fokk*FH 
(h’cen iia optm ajaicea for tlu,^ public, FVrr 
the l.»ondon City Minnlon he linilt a hall at 
HampHtead, and wan honorary colomd id 
the iMt cadet battalion of the royal fimilim'a 
whoHe hea<Ii|nartcrH urt^ at, Ham|>Ni(^iiil, 

Hih eonnt ry neat wan Warnham J^alge, 
marr JIorHirani, whiU'C he Imilt the Warnlutm 
village hall ami club; la^ wan a IJ,L. td 
Bimaext nnd aerved im Idgli Hhcriil in IHH8, 
An enthuaiimt for cricket,, lie conatrucbal 
one of the beat crickid. gr*oimdH in HnwHe.x» 
where im|mrtent matchoH wm*e playeth A 
eonaervative in iiolitica, lie contrwhid tin* 
micecBafully Norwich 'in anti Oartlill 
in I S80, 

^ 'He dimi at liia BiiHuex roHidencts on 2 Dec, 
iOll, and waa burkai at Jimiial CIrmin 
cemetery,^ married ■(!) on 1 Angb 18411 
Ann {d, 1883), daughter of damci Buoli, by 
wlioin ho bad mane a aon, Henry Andrade, 
Im micccHHor ai cimirman of the Prudential 
(184b-HH0), whoHo death In Auguit 1910 
waH a Hovero blow; ami (2) on 8 Nov, 
1890 Mary Jane, daughter of Thomai 
Bulhnan Colo, He w^aa Hinwivtd by a 
daughter and two graiukouH, IL IX Harben 
and Guy P, Harben the artmt. 

Harben publiBhed ; L ^ The Weight 


CnkmlatorJ 1849; 3rd I'dit, 1879, 2, ‘Mor- 

tality Expericnc(‘ rd tht» Prudentifd Ab« 
Hiiranee Oom|'mny, IHb7'"""7th' 1871* 3. ‘The 
DiHcount. (luid<% Tablcc tur thi^ uhc of 
Merchants, I^IanufaciurcrH * . d ; m>w edit, 
1870* 

A [HU'trait, by Mr, Nfummii Alacbctfi 'wea 
painted in 1872 for thr* boarrl rot^m id the 
Prudent iai (timjiany, Anotlim' |»rcMcnla* 
thm p4irtraJt, fiy ilie Hon, John Collicu* 
(1889), in In tie; HampMtcmi 'l‘ievn llaii 
A biiHt from lib? wan moilcIk*d in 1992 liy 
Mr* JamcH NieJicId hoi’HVfh, 

ft 

IIjiMtirarn'c lOTMrd. H IH**;. PMl, xlix. ri79«» 
80; pruihmfial SiulT (I/t/.ciii' IpfUifiM? |, May 
1911, i. 120 I, ami Mt o. 1911, n, lUt ; ivmt 
^lag, fpmlrad). Si HlIK Itxii, 971-2; 
I bin Mug, fporlriiit,), 1911, xv.viv, 373-7 ; 
Burke - 'h Pf’erace, Bill; iVf‘rag-i% 

Iill2; Tlie JhiueH, 4 lire, pill ; IlniupHleml 
atul llichgatc Fxprefis, 9 iHc, 1911; Bnmp* 
MteiMl mid Hi, JidudH Woed Advert iHrr, 7 
lull ; lirit, Muh, Bat, ; rntfcH khifily jvn}tplicd 
hy Hir FrueHt Clarke,) i\ tV, 

II A. liCBi n B/I7 Lwmm i« bakoih 

VKfiNtlN* (1838-1997). civil engineer* 
(Hcc VnuNo^^livnoocirr. 1 


HAIiOOtlHT, Hin WIBI JA.M flKOliUF 
HliANViLBI'l VHXA BI.klH 
( 1.827--- HhH), HtiBi^Mmaii, born r>n M 


»j4 




y«>unger eon in a family rd two Bt>im 
live tIaughierH (d^ Wiliiam Vmimn Ibiret.mrf 
Db v,) of .Nnircitam .fktrk, tlxforrb canon 
of Vork, l»y Ida wife Mn-fikla Mary, 
r'biugliter rd' (.Solonel Wiiliam iiooch, w-'hr'.we 
bit her wan Hir Uromaa ifooeh of Jimraen% 
BulTo-lk, ami wlrone gntmlfaiber warn Hir 
I’homaM (loordi |i|, v.j, biwhop rd Fly* 
Haremirthi gramiiat4tr*r, Iklw'inti .Harcourt 
[<p v,j, archl?iNhop <4' Vork, non of Ckarrge 
Verm an IwmJ Verm.ai, tiiok Ida moiherk 
nam-t? rd Unmtntri rm am*t.a,a'H,iirig ti» the 
j>rift|au’ty rd Ida limt. raaiHiin William Ifar- 
jaiurl, thlrri anri lawt .Bari Harramrt |rp v,,b 
in IbJMb Haretrurt p'ro'ml t>f a rlcHt^ent 
which wim fraerarble through many mdjo 
.houwim B.i t-he PlaiBagmud- royal family* 
He hml little in commorr \vit!i hiir rider 
brrrtimr,. Iklwanl William llarrourt {IH2b-- 
ism ), aatfamch cr'mmrrval rve, whommcerMl-rM 
the Nuneham r»Btat'r.ta In 1871, and who.^ 
altlmuglr,. ho w-aa .MJ'k for IhiimMiiw 
from 1S78 to I88th mainly 1-i.a] the life rd a 
m;runt.ry gentleman. 

Harmmrt'a early daya waire Hiami in York 
under a 

;For the next nine yeara 
wan a “ ' 
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Parr, until April 1840 at Durnford, near 
Salisbury, and from that time at Preston, 
where Parr was made vicar of St. John’s. 
Chief of his friends and fellow -pupils at 
Durnford was Laurence Oliphant [q. v.]. 
At Preston he was an eye-witness of the 
bread riots of 1842, and the poverty and 
misery of the people made him a lifelong op- 
ponent of protection. Prom Preston he went 
to Cambridge University, entering Trinity 
College as a pensioner on 30 Sept. 1846. 
Already a good scholar and mathematician, 
he soon showed signs of brilliance. Ho 
matriculated in 1847 and became a scholar 
of Trinity in 1850. Ho took an active 
part in the debates of the Union and was 
admitted to the exclusive ‘ Society of 
Apostles.’ There, as at the Union, his 
chief adversary in debate was (Sir) James 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.]. Harcourt 
championed the liberals and Stephen the 
conservatives. Their encounters were reck- 
oned by contemporaries ‘ veritable battles 
of the gods,’ though in ‘ adroitness ’ and 
‘ chaff ’ Harcourt was Stephen’s superior 
(L. Stephen, J, F. Stephen, 99 seq,). 
Although of magnificent physique he took 
no prominent part in sport. Whilst an 
undergraduate he was introduced by his 
tutor, (Sir) H, S. Maine, to John Douglas 
Cook [q.v.], then the editor of tlio ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ a Peelite organ. He soon 
wrote regularly for that journal. In 1851 
he graduated B. A. with a first-class in classics 
and a senior optimo in tlio mathematical 
tripos. On 2 May 1851 he entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn and settled down to the 
study of law in London. Three years later, 
on 1 May 1854, he was called to the bar of 
the Inner Temple, and ho chose the home 
circuit. Ho soon acquired a large practice 
at the common law bar and, later, ostab- 
lished a high reputation at the parliament- 
ary bar, wliero his work yielded him a 
liandsome income. Through the long 
struggle over the Thames Embankment 
scheme he acted as counsel for the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (see his letter to The 
Times oi 7 July 1861, signed ‘Observer’). 
During Nov. and Doc. 1863 public in- 
terest was centred in the court-martial 
trial of Lieut. -Colonel Thomas Crawley for 
alleged misconduct at Mliow in the previous 
year ; Harcourt acted as Crawley’s legal 
adviser, and his brilliant advocacy gained 
his acquittal. 

He (nd not, however, confine his attention 
excluvsively to his profession. He quickly 
made his mark in London society as an 
extremely clever young man who could 
both write and talk well. On the demise 


of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ Bereaford Hope 
inaugurated the ‘ Saturday Keview,’ in 
Nov. 1855, with Douglas Cook as editor, 
Cook at once enhated Harcourt’s services 
as one of the original contributors. Har- 
court wrote continuously for the brilliant 
periodical from 1855 to 1859. 

At the general election of May 1859 ho 
contested the Earkcaldy Burghs as an 
independent liberal against the official 
liberal candidate and old member, Robert 
Ferguson. The light ■ was fierce, and 
Harcourt was defeated by only eighteen 
votes. In the following January, at a 
great public demonstration at Hirkcaldy, 
he received a presentation ‘ as a tribute to 
his eminent talent, and in admiration of his 
eloquent advocacy of our cause,’ 

Meanwhile Harcourt was studying pri- 
vately international law, whicii, in a 
letter to Lord John Russell, he described 
as ‘ my passion, not my profession.’ He 
turned the study to advantage in the con- 
troversies over international law which 
occupied the cabinets of Europe after the 
first stages of the American civil war. To 
the ^ London Review ’ of 30 Nov. 1861 he 
sent two letters, one on ‘ International 
Law and International Exasperation ’ and 
the other ‘ The case of the Nashville.’ 
In ‘ The Times ’ of 5 Dec. 1861 appeared 
the first of a series of long and weighty 
letters, over the signature of ‘ Historicus,’ 
dealing chiefly with questions of inter- 
national law arising out of the American 
civil war. The letters were continued at 
intervals till 1876 and covered a wide field 
of political controversy. Throughout life 
ho remained a constant correspondent 
of ‘ The Times ’ on all manner of political 
themes, in later years under his own name. 
The aim of the early ‘ Historicus ’ letters 
was to deny the Southern States the title 
to recognition as belligerents, and to define 
the obligation of neutrality on England’s 
part. In 1863 Harcourt collected some 
of the letters under the title ‘ Letters by 
Historicus on Some Questions of Inter- 
national Law,’ and iir 1865 others appeared 
in a volume as ‘ American Neutrality.’" 
The letters, which had a marked effect 
upon political opinion, established the 
writer’s reputation. Lord John Russell 
wrote to Harcourt in 1868 thanldng him for 
the help he had rendered to the maiiitonance 
of peace between England and the United 
States. 

He was appointed a member of the 
Neutrality Laws Commission in the same 
year, and signed the report with a qualifi- 
cation deprecating any extension of the 
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origiigiid in nhip- 
|.*aikliiig tor nlht) i^orvuti 

tlio myiil ooiiuiiiHHionij ou tho Ijuvh ot 
naiumlii^ution niid oibgiam-o (1870) anti 
oxirmlitiuii (1878). la 1800- waa 

laiido a (pieca H lUHjordmg t4> l-^orti 

vSoiiwirio^ ia lain.igiatitia ot iiiH <.>i 

iatorautioanl law. ,Oui a luijro iiofiorOiat, 

a'04)gaiti<jii of iho kitiO wan Iuh H,|ipouiitaii'ak 
ia 1800 to Um’; Wiiowt’ll |>i"olo;4ii<:in0ii|> ol 
ialoraaUoaal iaw ai Ciuaarjtigo, wliu’a ho 
lioiii tiJI IHH7* 'ilaoughoiy. that pf'rioO ht^ 
tlriivoroil looluri’H af aoaviuiaig.ly irrt.’gular 
iatorvab and uoaoiiotai nanaH m 'I'niaty 
ikOiogo whioh h,o iliH'orjfctiHl with <'hO..Hira.-!4s 
horidiiuj i>raaaa^ata. 

Ahmawia.ki liariioarf wna idiaitllyiag hina 

Boll Wilii [MjlitioB, tiiougli ho Wiw M ill adtuo 
yyti to lUiiaKiiia hiB t-aaBO’ af tiio |}arhu. 


City at, Oiaaoa iioU-l 

during Urn goni‘rai oioftiom At tho m%nm 
tinuj iw agi’ood to Bland h;ir Uxtord in 
liio lihorai int^Moid, m ooiniiany with Kdward 
Cardvvolh Iho aonior Ba uiig inondMav Hitt 
hno a|>|>oaranro tmd adiniraldo platform 
nmanri' groiOiy improKHoii t fa* and 

t iifj tavif ahoralH woro pot hy a largo 

inajiinty (18 Artv.). ihi 8 dam i870 and 
in many aimooodnig yoara JiariaMirt do* 
livmoil lo tho Anoiont (trdor id Hniidtt 
at O.^itord, olalBiralo jM.idroaHOa on ,hfH?rai 
|Hihoy wlnoh ailraolHl vaal pnhho itimn- 
tioin ilydogroias la:^' wholly aiainthmod hm 
logni work hn pttld naa and tlimoOy i^mirjlUHai 
itgoool, a yoar (thwaia^ a Ufr^ n MOp 
ilarconrt'tt ord-ry into jairhamont wm 
looliiBl iorwarti to with intmoai, itladayam 
on ffinmng Ina liiai' gin-<‘rnmoni. m J^aEointe 


-fl"? •- - - IT'S- " ' ‘ ■ mmn. .vw 

niontary bar, llii w'aHgi«n4’rahy o'okonod n> 1 J8h8 rab'ri’-d lum tno iH»ai id pnlgo mlvo 
Itti indo|H’ndoni ot party and laHraoli, | oato gi-nmah wlnoh i’airnal wdn it a nrivv 

it.,’. .... .... »» . .11,., .. .. .j j .' I >< 1 1 . it » ... * ' / 


wdiOiii lui know wall nrHaally, idamai Inin in ^ yi)Um’dli.trahi|a lait llaroi.aiil'i dia'lmtai 

aHah,:ooouHi,nw:4it,ivo Hoitinn U ali*a, w Inoh | onua* taHiaOBo a iai\ y oonm-’ditaalnn watt 


hil di.a.Elino'd, At Ihf^ outaot lai <Ehn.dty ram 
iinotl Ina intorpoHdion in pidituad diBonaHion 
to tho otihimiiH id * ‘Tho d inn'H ' rdiiivo hin 
ohl Hignatnro id " Jlrdoninm.' d hi'io ho 
urgod tho oioojiontf n*n til both |iHrtioH in 


hold lit that ttmo ti» th’Oar thr* hokhav whon 
mil i.’.il »'dto.'<d irom logal pra-oiaEi,% Hih 
manlon ap}a.»oh on 211 hoo, Iwtdhagatnttt .a 
|■a'<..^pii^4.al ii.t ro|tt'al tho. ,Aoi id' Anm? Uy whmh 
nu*mitt*ra aia'optmg idlna* nniMo' tht? omwn 


lavi^ang a ridtoin bdl (iil ,\lai'oh. Id April, anti j vaoato tiaar aoiiia* jtadduHl o jr|HHdationtt 

11*' tv-rm atdii Vo in tfaMliaotiafaim rd. tho . I, Htth 

idmioh bill dnnng tint w?aaon. Uhwitttono 
aoknowltttlgtHi imr alaiity m a dobator and 
antioip/ilod hn* Inin a grrrat pailiainontary 
oaroor, litii ilinoimrt ,«,h».iWod. immnii 
nn ih.ioilo parf.y ndlim''<.d‘, ami m.aiiori ladow 
tho gmtgway, oiam tamalitutod hnnHoll a 
oonHi.i.Mit ami oam.lid o,r,itm <.d tht^ hltt^rai 
gi-ivornmont, tin d Maroh ho draw tho 


■/ Aiay i8bb; td. lour lot-.Uda t.m paiha-* 
inontary roltain, 4 hob,, 11 A|nii, 2 and 
h May 1887, and rm roiiitttnbntion td parlia- 
inm,iytry M 4um}» Uu 2? May 1887 

ho npiamlitth ihnnigh ' 'i1m 'tnmw," nir tho 
doinnintaiion o,l tlio doath m.ditr*iioo p.ai#a.ttl 
iin tho .honimi aonviida, and i.nirly in 18,88 
advooatod in tho aamo pa|Hir tho dwottlah* 
iminnont ol ’ifm Iritth Cinirtth 


t,,hi 2d ».)nmt l8t.M .fit* didivorrttl hin fh'ttt i at.loniion of ihti hotiBO; lo tht* .atinonorf oi 
BjM.tt.Joh in iUmriom ^ d'hr* tiot-attiou waa a any nmtdti of tdiBd..jr»n piitiimn jodginonUt, 


roaktmd:' m At, darnoBh fialh htd-d 
in homa.ir of Lkyd tlarnaon, thti Amm’ioan 



'I'lm oiiair waa 
it, and tho^lmt ol 
dl, tho 


of ArgylL dohn Atiiart yidi, ..t^ird 


yri«.tfi,iio, m.id 


lM.inmfil with grow- 
ing oimrgy into tlm party itrilm Mo mivia 
mmi ito dimii.rdowmiMit of tho ahy.roh ol 
iroland at a Mroat mooting hold un 111 April 

11, undor tim prmi- 
id again on 112 
at a tttoriny mooting in tho tiuildhall. At 
a pnblio hmaki'attt, givim to dohn llright 
on i Jusm by tho Ldximl Aiwoohitioni ho 
oloqimntiy .aoohii.mml a no’W ora ol ndorm, 
On 18 Oot.* ad.drotttt'Od a mooting ol work* 
“""■'"n^at Jhrminghann .and r.m Id Aov. 

iiix?ral o.antii,d.ati.itt 


mal olitamod a |.}ri,mnw' ’irom tin* alunimy* 
grmoral to aoonnt ant! Jay thi.oii ladoro tho 
himtti”», t,)n thi’ aainri dny la.i oarrrmi a 
ino’tion t<.i apiHJint a ao.lot.n oomimtimr Ui 
impnio inu» |,i..H,s ia,w ailiH!t.ing tin? r*,’gittti’.atii.m 

olyaiUda, ^ Mo \vmr apiaanoHl id.ia,irn4,mi of 
Thoiiiptton ^ ihia ooinmi'tUHh ami na d.tdd-tt.d'ai 4 oiitt no 

‘ ' ttulUxi 111 thii itigialraiion ot parhamonlary 

'’Votid'a hill i,d. May Ih'il* llnrmg tho ttit.«8r(m 
of iHi'd ho oritmratHl many |.d't.i'Vittiyntt ot tlm 
go'Vw.rnimMith irra-h land hill, and. ol thoir 
ylomoni4try_ odmatth...m hiih .Mo ripiaittod 

ig,inoat.n,.m m tho 
a rimiling of tho 
^ttorain 7V*r 7'n/ax, k8,Maroh 



oj, with tho rtmnit that a 


lurhidding tho nao ol lornmia- 
rkm dittUnotivo of any itdigioyw mmu 11.0 
■aga|,n ohampiomxf rolignma oi|nality dnnng 
tho dohalott on tho 'univtirnity Usita hUl 
in tJmun *hid urgml that * ovory U.iliogo 
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incorporated with the universities should be 
open to persons of all religious opinions.’ 

Over the army regulation bill, of 1871, 
which, among other reforms, sought to 
abohsh the purchase of commissions in the 
army, Harcourt came into sharp collision 
with Gladstone. While denouncing the 
custom of ‘ purchase,’^ he protested against 
Gladstone using the Koyal Warrant in pro- 
curing its abolition. The government’s 
attitude was strongly defended by the 
attorney-general, fSir Kobert Collier, after- 
wards Jbaron Monksweli, and the solicitor- 
general, Sir John Duke (atterwards Baron) 
Coleridge, on two dillerent grounds of 
argument, and Harcourt delighted the 
house by asking ‘ in the language of New- 
market, whether the government was going 
to ^win with Attorney- General on fcltatute 
or with Solicitor- General on Prerogative,’ 
Again in July ho opposed that clause of 
the elections bill winch sought to impose 
election expenses upon the constituencies 
on the ground that 'the people had long 
looked for the ballot as. a boon ; they were 
now going to give them the ballot as a tax,’ 
With peraistence he urged law reform on 
the notice of the country and the house 
(of . address as president of the jurisprudence 
section of tne {Social Science Congress 
meeting at Leeds, Oct. 1871, and The 
Times, 8 i)ec. 1871 and 3, 18, 21, and 28 
Pcc. 1872), On 20 July 1872 he moved 
‘ that the administration of the law, under 
the existing system, is costly, dilatory, and 
incllicicnt. . . and, after a long Uebate, 
his motion was defeated only by a majority 
of fifteen. His activity bo tlx in and out of 
parliament helped to shape the Judicature 
Act of 1873, in the discussion of wliich ho 
took a large part. 

In diflcussioxis on the ballot bill in 1872 
Harcourt carried against the government 
by 107 to 100 an amendment substituting 
‘ with corrupt intent ’ for the worn 
* wilfully ’ in the clause xnaldxxg it punishable 
for a man ' wilfully ’ to discloBo the name 
of the candidate for whom ho voted. On 
0 July he moved the second readixig of the 
criminal Jaw amendment bill, winch pro- 
vided that pickethig should ixot bo subject 
to a criminal charge. Luring Novexnber 
Harcourt attacked as an iuMngexnent of the 
right of public xxxeeting A. Ayrtoix’s bill 
for onabiing the oflico of works to regulate 
public ixiectmgs in the Loxidon parks* 

With C(iual independence and persistency 
Harcourt ux’god in parliament and the 
country the need of reducing the public 
expenditure, especially that on armaments 
(cl. Hansard, 1 April 1873). At liis instance 


Gladstone appointed early in 1873 a 
select committee, with Harcourt as one 
of its members, to consider civil service 
expenditure. In debate on the Irish Uni- 
versity bill, on 13 Jb'eb., he denounced the 
clauses which prohibited the teaching of 
pliilosophy and modern liistory, declaring 
them to bo ' the anathema of tlxe Vatican 
against modem civilisation.’ On the defeat 
of the second reading of this bill (March) 
Gladstone resigned, but he resumed office 
owing to Disraeli’s refusal to form a minis- 
try. Later in the year (Nov. 20) Sir John 
Duke Coleridge, then attorney -general, was 
promoted to the bench. His place was taken 
uy {Sir Henry James [q. v. {Suppl. XIJ, Har- 
court’a friend and companion in the House 
of Commons below the gangway, who had 
been made solicitor-general m the preced- 
ing {September. Harcourt accepted Glad- 
stone’s offer of James’s post of solicitor- 
general (20 No V. ). He deprecated receiving 
the customary honour ot knighthood, but 
was overborne by Gladstone, and he was 
knighted at Winasor Castle on 17 Dec. He 
was returned unopposed for Oxford on 5 Dec. 

^ Little opportunity was offered of testing 
bis changed relations with a government 
of wliich he had been a somewhat rigorous 
critic and was now an official member. 
The dissolution of parhament, on 26 Jan. 
1874, practically ended his first experi- 
ence of office within three months. The 
liberals were heavily defeated in the 
country. The return of Disraeli to power 
on 21 Beb. placed Harcourt for the first 
time in opposition. 

Ke-elooted for Oxford on 3 Deb. 1874, 
Harcourt proved a formidable enemy of 
the new conservative government. But 
his interest in the first session of the 
new parliament was concentrated on the 
public worship regulation bill, which, al- 
dxoughnota government bill, was warmly 
supported by Hisraoh, A staunclx protest- 
arn throughout his career, Harcourt en- 
thusiastically championed a measure wliich 
was designed to crush ritualism. Glad- 
stone was no loss vehement in opposition 
to the bill, and Barcastically twitted liis 
follower with ‘ displays of erudition rapidly 
and cleverly acquired ’ (cf. TlAiiaouirr in 
The Times, 11, 14, 20, 27, and 30 July 1874). 
But tlioro was no permanent alienation. 
Through the sessions of 1875 and 1876 
Harcourt was untiring in criticisms of 
conservativo bills and policy, mainly on 
party liucB, By his vigorous attack in 
* The Times ’ of 4 and 5 Nov. (1875) on the 
Admiralty’s ' Bla ve Circular ’ authorising the 
surrender of Hlavos taking ref uge on British 
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hltqm (Kl July IS7I>) he hfmien<»d the^witli- 
flmwnl of t:he eireiikr ( J Nt^v, ). He ritiieulej 
the royal tilleH l>iil of lH7h, whieh mmh^ 
Qiic’en Viotoria of litdia, He wan 

fonniiimi ainoiii^' t be eritieH fJ tlie inerelmel 
i^lu|i|ang I fill (Mfiy ), 

Hitriog file eriiieai O'Veiit.fi hi 1‘lnHteni 
Eiiro|a' Hai'efairi^ wan in the ft.ire'* 

Iroiif of lh»* |iMliJieni ftafth* at liorne. de- 
elarifiyt thi* |rn>hl»an h> ht» * ii«d h»nv t<i 
niaiidnin the 1'iirkiH!i pivenirnent. Imt hmv 
ly tet re|»Iaer» it * (Mfier^rh at O^fonl 


liiiernl inajoritieH, hnl. llareonri and hiB 
colleagne (Sir) Jr*He|f]i William C’hitty 
[>|. V, HnppL 1 1 \verr‘ ih*eted April). The 
of the yi'iieral »'le«dif»n wan the 
return <if IMh iil;fer’alM» 2'lh eraiHm'vativeB, 
and do home ndera, Hatl IkauaaiHtleld 
.reni^nHi on 22 April. .Ihofiite tJieir poliUeal 
eiitTm*inn'eH» flareoviti 'a |>riva1e relationH 
wiili file eono'rvitlivo atati'Hnmn remaimai 
frienfily till l/*rd ihaieomdielirH death 
(111 l!t April iHHl, wh**n ilareotiri attendeii 
the funeral at llnyhendem 

it dam 1HT7|* When tiladHtone moved! l^elhatP* iamu'H weoMnvolved in the ehoiee 
the Vifte of eenHure on the i^overnnamt for j in IHHU of a Iil>eral prime miiiiH!ia\ tilad- 

y on 7 ^lay% llareourtol ^f une had itlamdoneii to Hirii llartington 

j; in HUp|iort» deelnred that fla* j the leadi'rahiii rd the hln-rai party in I87l>, 
kiieli of tiie Turliiali empire Iiad Himmled. i and deMpite hia aetivi.^ imilalion i 
In dan. iHiHherhaionneed tlaHt«»venyneni *H j eonntry liad ^ not reHUmed hin r4d 
warlike I'lreparalh'inH when a eonferen-ee for \ lia-reourt, whikomeryeti'e in eup[»ortand ex^ 
tlie Kelthmient of |name Iw*tvve(ai 'furkey ami ^ |Haation id the hheiid proKrawme* Inelinial 
ItuH-Hia wan in |»rot’eHM of formation, and | to whi|^ doefrineM. (hi 2tt Hee. lH7d he 

later in the year ridienied the new treaty 1 had writtim to (e»?iehen (Af/i, i. 

> a. -i. *1* 1 t 


I 

of lha*Iin ahudreadv kaorilaind 7Vaai, j have k-en preaehiny whii.’: doefrinea par #d 

2 Kov. IHlH). lV( lie* 14^1 vern men thi eon-^ * ; tliey are niy prine}|dea, imdJoiiean, 

dueiof allaira in Afyhan and Soufh Afnea | to atiek to fliem nmfr yar natfr,* He hail 
iinrini 4 IH7H ami IHTU Haremirt hroui'ht j urged on IfaHington m dam iHih the 
eamo treuehant powera id attaek, j aeeeptanei* of the k^adendnia elnetiy to 
a haig apeetdi on dt Mandi lie |iut j aave the |iariy from riidienl pi'efhiminanee 
hiame of the Enhi war on Sir Hartlo Althougli he worked loyally with id' 


i 


Frere for enrrvtng ♦ui, under the IhHieh ? atone, he wuih ofton |ae///Jtal l»y hiw appanait 
*’ * ^ « .f Saiiuihdry {/.i/e o/ t/rwr/eon i- Hal), Now 

Ito urgial llarlington to beeome prime 
ininlHtr«r in virtue of lua formal |dm?e of 
leader, lie helit*ved* he wrote to him 


(iH 


ril tHHD), that hiH 
Ve more ei’feet on 
1‘pinion than * all the oratory in 


woultl 



J, thoee very injuMf ii’ea from whieh I lie 
liml wi long atillered undin* the 
Nor wiiH Ida aeiivity in the Hotiae id Hone 
nHam eiin fined to ei>iternal poliey. In April 
iB77 he urgmitly pleadtal for a wittening of 
the Heopi of edueation at' CHford and 
C'kmhritige and for hiereaHeri imdi.nvmeni _ 
of reHeareh, Huring the HeHnion of IH7il world * (HonnAMn. /a’/e aj iinkr nf Ikmm- 
he waa indefaiigahle in wadcing to amend ^/nVe, i, 27 1), Hut eventa took anoilier 
in eommitlee tlie army diHeipline anti 1 eommn (llailHlomt deehmal tty at*rye in 
regulation hill. | any other ait.uation nave that of ehief of 

it wan not mdy in the llouHe of HoinnionH ; the m*w govtammeui, anti he again laaiame 
im in ietPu'a to * The d7nma ^ that I lareouri I pHine miniHler. He at onee formtal a 
miicld hl« Inituernai felt during tliia jMjriod* i miniHtry. Hareouri wan given the (Hmt of 
Hia aiamahim at imhiiii nuadJngH tlirough the ! home H'eereiary, ami waa aworn (d tlie 


On seeking 


'Cfoinitry prom! Ilie fineat rhetorhial ellory j |»rivy 'eoytudl 
of Ida mroer. Ihir the mont part aaroltdiy j rieeleelion an a miiUHter 

yet deHvertai ao akilfnlly m to ^ again oinwimal at (Hlord hy hia nrevioua 



were 


i iipiameni', Ahoiiindi^r William Ha 


IL 




At likfmi 
Bearliorougli* Bliolieldi BmHhporl 
imol, 


of digrniM elaiiuenoe imd hriUlant epigram, mumerv-ative organiHation left no Htone me 

at Oitford^ turned to eapture tiie aeat* and. Hal! wa» 
* 1 .returned hy"a majority of &4 (Id May). 

' He wim» however, Himrliy afterwards 
an I unseahd on ladullom and iiie borough was 
riditndiid tfogovemmentk polmy of Hihiitnr | diafranahimai dor eorruptjon for the whole 
ami bra mdo/ amilda rhotoriaaf energy ean- 
apieyoualy sui>pIemonted that of Qlrnktomr 
InMaroh iHHd Parliament was diaaolvod 




xi wan very keen j the 
oonsiderahly 


moni, 

gtmercuialy ri*sig 
hla favour, and he was 
eonteat on 1 


Pliiimoli |,tp V* Bujiph IJ 
at Ikrhy in 
without a 
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Harcourt’ 8 first legislative measure was 
the Ground Game Act, or the hares and 
rabbits bill, which he introduced on 27 May, 
The object of the bill was the better pro- 
tection of the occupier of land against the 
ravages of hares and rabbits, and it provided 
that the occupier should have equal rights 
with the landlord to kill and take ground 
game. The bill aroused the bitterest oppo- 
sition of a section of the tory party, and 
though the second I’eading was moved on 
10 June, it was not finally passed until 
27 August. The keen opposition brought 
out all Harcourt’s adroitness in debate 
and retort. The effect of the bill was 
the extermination of the hare in many 
parts of England, but it went a long way 
towards conciliating the farmers and 
practically killed the agitation against the 
Game Laws. 

Select committees to inquire into the 
state of British merchant shipping and 
the London water supply next occupied 
Harcourt’a attention. As chairman of the 
last committee he drew up a report (3 Aug.) 
which recommended that a single body 
directly responsible to the people of London 
should take control of all the London 
water supply (cf. Hansard, 15 Feb. 1882). 
In the autumn he carefully considered the 
position of juvenile offenders, advocating 
the use of tlio bircli instead of detention 
in prison. His recommendation led to a 
marked reduction in the number of juvenile 
criminal convictions (cf. spcHich at Cocker- 
mouth, 29 Oct. 1881). 'TJie revelations in 
Oct. 1881 of cruelty and al)us(!s at Bt. Faurs 
Industrial Scliool led liim to propose a royal 
commission to irnpure into tlic wliole system 
of industrial and reformatory schools [scHi 
Tayxx)K, Hiuven, {SixppL llj. Harcourt 
firmly believed in ca|>ital {Hinisliment (<jf. 
Hansard, 22 June IBBl) and he administered 
the criminal law with mcu’ciful lirmmwri. 

But political disturbances in Irtiland soon 
absorbed the at/tention of tlie gov<5rnmcnt, 
and on Harcourt dcvolvtul the duty of 
carrying tlwough the Houh<^ of Commons, 
in the teeth of stronuotis o])strmition from 
the Irish memlHirs, tlie eoereive imjasures 
which tlie government dtHuiicd mset'SHary in 
the intijrests of ordtjr, A f ter lun g and stormy 
debates (1-21 March 1881) lu^ cat‘riod throrigti 
the peace preservatitxn (Irttland) bill, or tlu*. 
arms bill, which proliil>itiHi for five years, 
in certain distri(5ts proeluimtai by the lord- 
lieutenant, the bearing of arms, ami em- 
powered the polioe to search for ihenn 
Next year, after the murdor of l4>rd 
Frederick Cavendish and Mir, Burke in tlm 
PhcBnix Paidc (6 May 1882), Harcourt 


introduced (11 May) the prevention of 
crimes (Ireland) bill, which empowered 
the lord-lieutenant, at discretion, to sus- 
pend trial by jury, and to substitute a 
commisBion of three judges of the Supremo 
Court, and granted an appeal to a court 
consisting of the whole of the judges. 
The bill, stringent though it was, met witli 
the general approval of all parties in the 
house except the Irish members. The first 
reading was passed, after a short debate, 
by a majority of 305, although Mr. Dillon 
described Harootirt’s speech as ‘ blood- 
thirsty.’ The debate on the later stages of 
the l)ill proved a long struggle of endurance. 
The bill wont into committee on 25 May, but 
it was not passed till 3 July, after a thirty- 
hours’ continuous sitting of tlio houses 
(30 June-1 July), in tire course of which 
twonty-fivo Irish members were suspended 
for wilful obstruction, Througirout the 
proceedings Harcourt showed firmness, 
excellent tompor and indilTercnee to |)crst)nal 
attack. The bill received the royal assent 
on 12 July. An autumn session, 24 Got. 
to 2 Deo., was occupied in reforming the 
procedure of the House of Commons. 
Gladstone was absent owing to ill-health, 
and to Harcourt fell the task of defending 
the government’s Irisli policy against a 
spirited attack. The London campaign 
of the Irish dynamites Cionspirators in the 
spring of 1883 greatly increased Harcourt’s 
responsibilitieH. In a circular t-o the |.)olice 
and local authorities, he urged the st,ricteHt 
supervision over the ae({uiHiti(»n of (vji|)losiveH 
l>y the ptibli(5. On 9 April he introdueed 
into the hous(^ his (UKpJoHivcs substance 
1)111, wliieh inlliotxid the Hevivrest |)enaltieH 
for the unlawftd pOHSession and ilk^gal use 
of ex|>loHiveH. In tlie paHsing of the lilll 
achieved a ixujord in parlianientary legi.s- 
lation. His introductory sikhkjIi was con- 
cise and masttuly, and so widl suited t,o 
the temper of the liouse that:, witliin two 
liovirs of his tirst rising, th<i liill \va,H ea-rih’d 
through all its stagi^s. It was at omu^ Hi'Uti 
to th(5 House of Lords, and its i^rogrtniH 
was marie ‘d by the sanui celerity tlicre, 
Tiiroughout. tile troubleHonui moutliH tiiat 
followed, Harcourt, who was never without 
police prohnitlon, Hucciaulcd in stamping 
out the <iynamitt5 consjaracy. 

Mean wi lilts Hartsourt continucii in tius 
nKiCJHs to address grciti polititarl gathmaiigH 
tliroughout tin? country, defending with 
vigour the |Hilii?y of tlio govtH’nnu‘ut and 
attacking iha opponit itm, HIh nnicpiitm 
was invariably cnthusiaHtit?. On 25 Aug. 
1881 he was acernded the frctHlom ui tht^ 
city of Glasgow. At Hurtonuuol'iviit 
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(20 April i8B2), iik audit-noeH nuiulKjrwi 
iiimy thoufefinuk#. At iit-sf i>y ht5 prcmountii^^i 
II glowing csuiogy on CUiidHtonis loui wlnii 
tho pritiio iiiiiUHtor at tho oiid of tlio yuar 
roi:iioiaplak4 n:?Hignation owing to ilInrHa, 
ifarijourt ingiHl iiiin to hold on. On 
id Ko¥* many intlaantial^^ IiiMn:'aiH nnd. at I 
iiio WoatminHtor l^aiaro ICotol U* prinnoto | 
tho foundation of tho Katitaud ialwu’at ; 
i-lub, and Harrourt |>ro|KiMod thu onadion 1 
t*l: a pohtioal ami inrtt.i!rioid liljraiy to Im | 
calliai * 'II 10 tilailatono Libi 




/IS 


ij mj 


uorid logiHlatiijn for whicdi liar* 


oonri waa mHiwnaihlo during ^ tlio^ roat of » 
iuM tannm of olhuo wtm Mitudh ' ^In Maruh ho 1 
miMk a Htwioua atiompt to nnprovo iho j 
a.}n(iitionH of ialauir in uoid lunl did | 

inuah to o^iiond tho uho i)f ihti Idouaa 
appuraUiH wlioro tht^ proHanro of injurioUH 
ganoH nnuio aoniiitionH Uidioahliy. But 
thi^ iorai govorninouts lioard (Huotland) hill, 
wluoh ho luiroiluowi on 211 Juno mid whhdi 
|irovido<l a hoard for Hoot land, with fvdl 
and indopontiont juriatliotnai ovor loonl 
Houilinh aifaira, paaatal tlio toHinnona on 
17 Aug. iBHd, only ti* Im rojoidod liy tlio 
llouHo of lionlH. 

On B April iHH<l llaroouri introdiiood hia 
Umdon govornntiuit hill, whitir had 
long in wnttunphfctiou* It nought Ut non* 
mihdato ilio varnnift govorning iKalioH of tlio 
wholo of Ijtnidon inu* a winglo tHirporation 
witfi full uontrol of a largo mnl dohinsii aroa. 
TliO dt$haio witinumi, intorvak, till 
U Julyp hut iho iE»m|»iio^ition of ilw lull and 
tho oomioloMM opimHition whiidi it arotnaHl 
ioroinl llaroourt niituuantJy Ut ahmidon iho 
nioaHiirt^* Idoajtwhilo ho waa aotivo larth 
in parliaimint- and tJio oountry in thoHirugglo 
witli f hti liouHo of irfordn ovor t-ho frimoinao 
of IBB4, anti waa m oiliHjtivo m t-ho 

in dofonuo of tlio 
pcjlioy of this govorinnont. Mo had 
'‘\'oin tlw aoorotary 
d»patohing^ Oonoral Uortlon in 
U> tlio roliof of Khartoum* On tho 

of Uoidmt 
with rhotirrioid 
goworn 


foroo tho voto of ooniuro m 
mmt whioh wi 
Morthooto and 


majority down to fourton* Tho 
mont did not long iurvivo* 0n i^Fi May 
Mlad^itono announoed that a part of 
liaroourtk Odmoi Aot (Xroland) would b® 
ronowod, and on B Juno tho irkh momboni 
and tho tisrion aombinod on an amendment 
to the budgot and tho gowornmont wai 
dofeatod by 204 to 252, Uladitono and 

at onoo ro^ignod and l**ord 




BaliHbnry Ihuuhuo |>riine miniHlon Under 
the now goviu.nnnuit Ifan’ovni. Huocooded in 
tophming a olauHo Hirnok by tlio out 
of tlio iiogiHiratron JliJl hhdy 23), winoh 
almikhod tlio oh'otorai diH«|Uahikation of 
n^ooipt of niiKlkuI rtdiof. During tlio month 
ho ismiHurod tlu^ favounddo roo45piion by 
tiw^ govonnnmjt of Mr, 'i^arnoiru motion for 
on imjibry int/i» fhi? oonduot of Lord 
Kprmoor’H HfiMiini«tratinn in rognrtl to tim 
Mfyimirmma ami othor murdor oaMt'H, At 
tiui Hiuim timo ho di«olnro(i Inn un willingnoB^ 
t:,o Hn|:i|H:nt any futui^o mi'msiiro of ooi'nuon. 

At tJio gonorai idofUjiur iii Kovombor 
llaroourta w^ai at. Ilorhy wau 
hut ho rotalfu'd it wntliouf- niuoh ditlioulty, 
Jfi'^ dovoi^Hi iiiohI,. *4 liiu timo to an onoigotio 
oampaign outaidi^ Ida Of aw! it iionoy. Whilo 
pinvorlidly ouppmirng hin fatrly, Ia% 
Hooiatod hitiiHoif at Biandiord (24 H< 
iHHh) from Mr, i''hain'lM''riidn‘H it\tn 
radioaliam. 1‘ho hnal ronuli t4 t lio^gonora! 
oloiUion wan that tho oranu^rvativoH and 
Barnollitoa o;Siaoily hahimtoti tho IilH>raiH, 
a ddhi'uit ailuatioiii whioh oatiHorl Maroourt 
diiapdotudo. On ti |kH 5 h,i^ wuniio Us 
liartingtim that ho lookiHl ' forward to 
tho Uiry govi*nniiont kooping iiji tho 
Barnoliiio ailianoo, and an <iiMonHliting 
thomHidvoH ^ 0 / fhikr of lAwsw/iiVr, 

ii, 25), »S|a'aking at Miwoatisft noxt day 
lio dopn^oaud an oarly rid-urn of ilio hta^rak 
tn nllioo, prt4orring tor Inn |tart tiiat Him 
Uirioa Hlnndd atmv in tho I'arnidhU,^ jubo, 
until thisy aUink in tho jusHtrila of tho oountry’ 
ifim Tiimfip E Moo, iHHh)* fhi 17 Iko, 1BE5 
ho doolariHi idmaolf in flat di»pihaof dtmpair 
at pjirty proa|Ha4a, and dividial tho hlamo 
for this orinia laiiwoon Mr, Uiiandairbiin mid 
idmiaUim», Mi^imwdiiki rumoum apromi 
ahrnml that Cllmktnno mm alanit in mimii 
homo rulo ink? tho party |■*rogrammo^ but no 
W'ord 1.4 ii'sat intoiition waa oommunioaksd 
by (ilailssksno to hin oolloagut^a, On 2H 
llarouart nitit Ilartingkan Mr* Uhamter* 
laiui mni Hir Charlou llilko in J^mdmb 
ami wroln jointly In Mlmlatomi lintroating 
him 'to giv'u a ^traiglrt anawor n.a«ptiailng 
hl« Iniontioiia akn^ hiumi ^ rulo, ^^ami ^to 

Idniiulf to. a now ladioy, 

Jl*ariiamont mot on 12 4an* ISBbf and 
tho oumnt rumour of i;ihnkUyiO*i oonvor* 
aion to homo rulo wm oonhrnad# Tho 



1 1 «wni.v* on on 

ontortain a moMuro of homo rulo* 
Ohamborlain and Sir Moorgo 'Trovolymi 
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agreed to consider its details, withont nmah 
hope of final assent. Harcourt had no 
hesitation in accepting Gladstone’s guid- 
ance. Party loyalty was a paramount ohl iga- 
tion. He would not desert the party ship 
and was sanguine of an early reunion with 
former colleagues who refused to join a home 
rule cabinet. He was very active in helping 
Gladstone to form the new ministry. He 
toohtdie post of chancellor of the exchequer. 
He thus definitely became Gladstone’s 
first" lieutenant. He was acting leader of 
the house in the prime minister’s absence, 
with the reversion, according to frequent 
precedent, to the lieadship of the govern- 
ment whenever a vacancy should arise.'" 

Early in March Harcourt, whiles announc- 
ing the government’s refusal to d(Mil that 
session with disestablishment in Wales,' 
treated the proposal with benevohmeo. On 
8 April Gladstone introduccKl his home 
rule bill. Harcourt supported it in a 
powerful and impressive speecli. All other 
methods of restoring tranquillity to IroIaTwl 
had failed. The apparent suddenness of 
his conversion exposed him to bitter atti^ck 
from the opposition and from dissentient 
liberals. Ho retorted that he had re- 
pudiated in the previous year the policy 
of coercion, and that homo rul(3 w/is the 
only alternative. 

Harcourt’s first budget, whicb b<^ intro- 
duced oTi 15 April, was uiusveb-iug. A 
deficit of two and a half niillioiiH was to 
be supplied l)y existing tax(‘H. ’'fhe only 
innovation al)o]iHli(‘d, at a (*oHt of 
thcj tax upoTi bc'or })r(nve,d in e.ot,tag(‘H with 
a rental undi^r HI 

On the se.eond reading deb}it.<^ at the 
home rule bill, winesh (JIadstmie movofi 
on 10 May, Harcourt* inadr^ one <»f the liest 
speeches in dc^baict?, hut tlio di vision, which 
was taken on 7 iTmu*, gavi^ the giwernnuad. 
only JHl voi<‘M agitinst* 341. 

At tlif^ gr^neral tihadlon whiclj fiilhtwtMl 
Harctmrt rtd.aine<l his seat at Herliy with 
diflioulty, l)Ut Iuh own (amHlitueney 

ho prose(5Ut<Ml a vigorous campaign, With 
his aggn^HHivtJ t.emp«»r went a. fmriotiH 

sensitivetu^HB to attack l>y his tVu’mcr cn! 
leagues* and wlmn Lord H art ington was an * 
nounoal (in durm IBHO) to apeak againal 
him at Deriiy/Hartaarrt wrf.fti' protrai, 
with the result that I/i>rd llartingt^*n 
canoolkxl his engagement. Tlie eoiiaerva-.- 
tives, howovi^r, retnrmsi to |WfU'or 'with a 
working majority id I LI. liarci:fn,rLH f.nrm 
of office iis ijhantttdlof of th<^ oxt*hta|tier 
endcil on 20 duly, httving h'U4t4;*<| tluin 
six months. He wiis sueetsshxl by 
Randolph Ohurchiil, atal from the "opiwmi* 


tion Ijeneht^s mereili'SHly r*rii!ciH(*fl the nt*w 
govi^rniru'nt.’s Irisii programme at tlie fq tun- 
ing of the now parliament. Ihit. Harcourt 
still hopal t*o notinite the lila^ral party, 
and at the end of IBBfl he suggeHied a 
confertmee with that end. On Kl »L'un l,rford 


HorsehelL Harfsourt, and Mr. (afLwwanis 
Viscount) Morley. repnwMiting the liia^rals, 
mot Mr. Oliamheriain and Hir fhsirge 


Trevelyan, rapresenf»ing the li hera! uinioniats , 
at Harcourt’s Ixuulon Itouse. Th*.^ ihdit.a^ra^ 


tions continmal at fre<|Utatt inL^nmls for 
two months, whert tdie Eoiiud 1’ahle eon- 
feronce broke up wiHiout tnngibh* r<*sults. 

Huring the Salisluiry rnirliainent, IBB0 » 
1892, Harcotirf*, next to GhidHtom^ hiniHelf, 
did ntore tliatt fuiy man hy spfss’ht*H tti 
the Houh(» of Gorji!m)nH and tlu^ <*tuintry 
to keep up the H|>irits of tbe liljfU'al {tarty. 
Ho wim rekmtless in at-taek ott fjjt* eoereivtt 


policy of tiie (stnservativtt goveriuneut itt 
Ireland, Througli 1887 Itt^ denouiictHl tlio 
government’s irettenusit of ihi* a! taekH mi 
I^arm^l and his collettgueH tty * llte TimcH ’ 
nowspa|H>r and strongly ettimimsl itut 
constitution of the royal etunnusHlon ttf 
inquiry int<o the* idiarges. At the Hiiine 
time lui fought hard for a nsluation in 
national ftxpisidituro t lie ehanipirtnis! Hie 
social ndorms of Hut party prtjgn^oime, 
Brilliant pnHsagini of arms with Mr. t’tmuo 
herlain (hlighPni th<' houian IhH. Hsremirt 
was no ttlimi pnrtinan. Ho Iclpr*! io im- 
prtm^ t lu' gnvrrnmoot'fi Iriidj land lall, duly, 
and tho AlltMimmfa Afd., Aug. IHH7. 

In the t'oorao of IHHP llaroimrt drhvnod 
no less than ninofomt arU apccohrji at variomi 
liheral demomsfraf ionn in didcrenf parfa 
id ihi^ etnintTy, Ilia aervictat tit Gliohdom* 
jtrtjved invaluaht4 and the reljitiitna lictwcmi 
tlie twtt Humi grtnv very efttHi*, I'turing the 
Wluteuntitle rr^ecss f.ltailHf mat Htayed with 
Itiin at Malwitod, hin eiitinirv rojatlmri'^ to tla^^ 
'New 'Fiirf’st which he acipho'ti m iHHa, lOcI 
Harcourt nUnruetl th«^ veat tn llawiuth-'U 
in Getolier. On Hu* firat night. *d' the 
seaea'm (12 Feh, iHiSi) Harei^nrt iiu.»vr.d f*» 
emuiemn tl'c* laddicitfien of the 
!i*iti*ri4 in *0010 'rhneji'nrt a hoairli «»f luave 
lege, hut nfpu’ a aloruiv d*da.iti'a whu'L 
lasteif the whute eaannng, th*’ nuUj.Mj| ivafl d*'' 

haafial by 2tk't t*i 212* I inriiig the I'jC' 

■opp»'iHCif in lha iild * ' V'cin, hv 

a long array of prto''e*h'nO and anthMrih*"'fi. 
the ct.'*3ifaon of f hligoliiiaf t.in’Oiaroa 

.riiwarda tlie Mid *>1 tlHi ^10011.00' tlie *0 

iif alliOr.)i Wii':! Ii^*p:i"liid ha th.r' Idw'f'al 1*101. '*». 
l.iU-f, llu’ esfOtientiia! 1 ' #0 *.,1. iii H::.-' 

divort’i* court c*o 17 r:or>r4 oro 

diiliculiy, t.tn 21 K**\\ lta.n''..>nri an4 
Jiihit M»uley allefu|c<i.| Hu* mmmd n;0;'..=.e:,d 
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lilmrjtl at Shefll(!!<l. aial aft(*r again liraamn prinas ininiHiar tviih I 

thi^ ntnniiiig thi^y informal C UatiHlina^ r.nurfy aa alHiia'allrtr of tia^ axi’lnMjatn% 

of tlio daiogatoH' opitiitai tlmf tha nono Parliainanl njoi (mi fH Jarj. IBU.l, aval tho 

tinnation of FrirnaH'M ioafiorHhi|> rjf fhf< goVi*rnniantV progravrnnooiubrvnaai raitiin 
nalionaliafH woiilil Im (liHaafrouH to homo lioim^ rnlo taif hills h»r rogtilaling a local 
rul<*, ' llar<aoiri diHonii'HsI flic poini with vctiO, orviployrrH' linhility* lual local gowm* 
{jladatrmo, Mr» Arnold Morlo'V* Mr. John inoni. tiiadHfono'a agi* ^and inlinnitios 
Blorloy o«ai l^vrd, f'Jraviviil(* a.f l^jfd Hondora devolved on linrcoiirf. hiH hoiitoimnh a 
iionHf*"in l./mdon on 24 Nov, IH!lth In tho | largo ah art* fd llio work *>f loading I ho honmn 
roanlf (4lad.Hf,onf’ ro|uidia.ti*d 'harnoU an lioaiihoi hia imdgrd* lio took ohargo of the 
ioadi'f of tho Irifdi jairfy, A split among j looal vofo hill, whioh ponddod that, on 
flio nafioiialista f«»llo\vod, and tlio lihoral | flio liornand ni ono lonth of tho miiiiioipal 
I'Kiaitaon in Houao of OoimnoUH wan j votorM iinniy horotigh or W’anh a voti* might 
wonkmaai ^ ho takon whioh, hy a majority id twodhirda 

1 HOHaion of IBfli f iladatomv‘*M j of tliojw^ aotsvally Viiting, omtld oxlhigtijHh 

ovi’fy pnlilio lomHo limmoi* in thatf area for 
^ a. |H*riiiil id t hris* yi^ara. 'ria* miaianro awoko 
lomlor of tho r»|ipoaitiovn Hpoaktng in j hitpo' opf>oi4litm, and \vaa almndijnoth 
dilh*ront partn of tJoi Ofondry, Im’ nrgril I to hi* rmnti'iHlnoiai oarlv in Mm- 

logwlalion in tho inh*r«*st iif tin* ngrionlttiral j otmrf’H Inutgii., whioli ho introdmaai on 
lahonrioa tin* oompnlMi.iry [mrohaHii of land : 24 April, avoahai mirprinoa for lack id timo. 
for mnall h<ddingH, local ptnvor t.o ri’afriot j A didadt iif l«h71JtfHi/. vva.H mot hy raiding 
aaio td liipOir, dotdaring tiud. honn* rnlo ! tin* inooint* from Ik/, to/d. 'fhoHf‘HHion 
itHolf wan inHiitlioamt to bring tin* lihonila i vvaa mainly tiCcn|aoii !*y tlai homo rtilo 
Imok to otiici*. Htmn' ntka diHiaiialdiido I hill, winch |iaiiHot! f in* llnni rtanling in tho 
inont of ffto idinroh in Walofi, kical oonfritl i iionHool (toinnninH on I Si*pt . hy a majority 
of liipior frallio, oltnioral rtdt*rm, pavnn'nf I of 24 and wmv rojoefod hv tin* lionHti of 

hv 4H 


hoahdi t..dtim ko|vi him away from thi 
hmiHi*, atnl llftnamrt filhsl hin plmm an 



td mmnfa^ra td parliannad, tin* t^Hiahlinh* ; Umin on H Si’pt, hy >tHf against 4 L 
immt of dint riot ctiumdlH. ami tho oiuhng or hill wim tht'nmjam for tin* iimo rohmianily 
mornling of tin* lioimi* ttf I^nvla formod tin* drt»p|«nl hy tin* g<»vornnn*nt, Ihiring 
NO'Wcaatk:* |irogrammti of iht* party wdiioh ' ^ ■ 

%vm fornuiiahHi liy iho National 
i»\*ili^ ration at Nownaath^ on 2 Oat* I Hit I, 
when tlimlaUmv? gave it Ida hoiuHhotivm, At 
Ctlasgow in Claloktr llaroourt ohampiomai 
with vigour tho pnmotmnomont whioh gi>v-‘ 
onnal tho poUoy id tin* party for tin* noxt 
four yoarm Ho wan imlofatigaldi* in proving 
the progrmnmo on t he n«dico (d t in* oounlry, 
aiidri*HHing upon it iwontydavo puhlio 
mootingH noKt yoar. In tin* Houhiv id 
tkiiumonH In* wmn not i<*wM nctivi*, In tho 
w*nnion of .I,Bh2 l;io Htronutfunly op|a>aod' 

'a irisli iooai govommont liilh 
roailing on 24 M.ay 
torwarila withdrawin 

From tho hi»ginniug of ilio' yoar till aft4*r 
tho dipmhitiou of parliamout on 22 Juno 
IB22, Ifartsourt sought to hoal, dldorouooH 
within tlio ^ pitri}^aud radd ati vora! oorifoitu 

03Ct:,romo rmlioal wing. At tho oud of »liino 
parliamoiit dismdvod, and at tho oiwuliig 
g(uvi*fal olootioii JIS5 lilmrak and natbnaiiita 
wori^ roturnodi atK'i 215 ommorvativoa and 
lihorahunioniatii, "thus giving a majority of 
4t) |)l(*dgi‘d to homo rulo, To llaroourt*B 
ofbrtH i!u.s result was largely duo, hut though 
rotuniod at tlm Iimul of tho |k> 11 in hii own 
■CDnitlt'uanoy^, it wivs hy a oonsidoraWy 
roducod majority. On HI Aug, Oladston# 


following autumn session llarcourt was 
pritmincnt in the dehat cm on tin* |airmh 
ootmctlH hill, which carrteri the H«*Hf4iou cm 
to in Jam IHIH. At tin* l>cgiiiuing of Fein 
tho House of i.^irdH amemhsl tlio pariah 
ootincilH lull and greatly alteri*d its |anvorH. 
Harcourt, speaking at- fin* annual conh*rornKi 
id the Natii»nal Liheral Ihaleratimi at 
t^ortnmviutJj on M Feln.HtniUgty denoimtavl 
tho aotion of tlvo upper house, winch ho 
tleHorifH'*d m * tho cham.piim vd all afium 
and tin* omuny td idl roformJ iln I March 
iiliMlatoiio nuulo hin last H|"n*«aih in tin* Houmi 
of (lommonn, and on tho namo day ath*iHhai 
hin last oahinot couiicil* Harcourt H|wku 
a fmv words of * .iw*kiiowh*dgi*iucnt and 
faii*wt*!IJ of winch iih.ulatimi* wnotc* to tho 
that thoy wa*ri^ * umli*Hcr¥m]ly * kind 
'rwotiaya later parlimm^nt wim prorogutd 
atid on ihti namo day CIhulahmo .n^igmal 

^ .L^kiiL bin jt' .k L A' k..j. 
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choico wan a 
Harumirt, llii luul. well ifanual the?* . rover- 
Hion of tho pnmnornlui'K Enhwlng 
lifa whou lavrd Itowdau^ waa at HI 
hat! homo tho hruiit of a iong ati»rn 
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fought with untiring energy the battles of 
his party in and out of parliament. To 
the liberal cause he had been a pillar of 
strength. The majority of the liberal party 
regarded him as their champion. But 
Harcourt’ 8 loyalty to party and his con- 
viction of its value wore (in Lord Morloy’s 
phrase) ‘ indestructible instincts,’ and he 
consented to serve under Lord Eosobory 
in his former office. When parliament met 
on 12 March 1894 he took his place as 
leader of the House of Commons. 

The next sixteen months were the most 
strenuous period in Harcourt’ s political 
career. As leader in the House of Commons 
of a party with a small majority and a large 
and contentious programme, he exliibited 
tmexpected skill, tact, and patience. His 
opinions did not always coincide with 
those of the prime minister, and, though 
for the most part they worked together in 
harmony, the cabinet councils were not 
free from friction. Both announced before 
the opening of parliament (12 March) 
adherence to the Newcastle programme, 
and Harcourt promised early legislation 
on the subject of temperance, to which he 
deemed himself personally pledged. 

On the day after parliament re-assembled 
with Harcourt at the head of the House of 
Commons, the government suffered defeat. 
Henry Labouchere’s amendment to the 
address, praying her Majesty to abolish the 
veto of the House of Lords, was carried 
against Harcourt’s advice by 147 to 145. 
On 16 April Harcourt introduced his famous 
death duties budget. Tiio estimated deficit 
for the year was 4,502,000^. The main 
principle of the bill was the abolition of the 
existing probate duty, the account duty, and 
Goschon’s addition to the succession duty, 
and the imposition of a single graduated 
tax called tlie c^stato duty, chargeable on 
the principal value of all i)roporty, whether 
real or personal The tax was graduated 
from pen* cent, on estate of a value be- 
tween 1001 and 5001 to a maximum of 
eight per cent, on estates over 1,000, 0001 
It proposed tliat tlie legacy and succession 
duties should bo made identical in their 
application to realty and pc^rsonalty. The 
income tax was raised from to Bri, but 
the limit of exemption increastsd from 
1501 to 1601 The al)atement on incoim's 
up to 4002. was raised from 1202. to 1602,, 
and a new abatement of 1002. created on 
incomes from 4002. to 5002. An increase 
of sixpence per barrtjl on Ixier and 
sixpence per gallon on spirits was im- 
posed for one year only, A deternximd 
opposition was offered to the measure, and 

lA. 4ii 


for three months it was subjected to every 
form of attack. But Harcourt had made 
himself familiar with every detail, and he 
mot all criticisms with a firmness and con- 
ciliation which robbed the debate of much 
of its bitterness. Despite resistance, he 
carried his budget through the House of 
Commons on 17 July practically unimpaired, 
though by the narrow majority of 20, an cl 
without having once employed the closure. 
The bill was the most important legislative 
achievement of the year, and established 
Harcourt’ s reputation as a financier. 
Its results fully realised the expectations 
formed of them. Its main principles wore 
not disturbed when the conservatives re- 
turned to power in the following year. 
During the rest of the session Harcourt 
helped to pass an evicted tenants (Ireland) 
bill and a local government bill for Scotland. 
The former bill was rejected by the House 
of Lords. The session closed on 25 Aug. 
During the recess, Harcourt abstained from 
platform speeches. Ho made a holiday 
tour in Italy. Consequent rumours of 
resignation were emphatically denied in a 
speech at Derby on 23 Jan. 1895, when amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm he denounced 
the House of Lords. 

The session of 1895 opened on 6 Feb. 
under exceptional difficulties for the govern- 
ment, whose original majority of forty had 
fallen to less than twenty, mainly owing to 
the defection of the Parncllito group. The 
party programme included Welsh disestab- 
lishment, control of liquor traffic and 
plural voting. On 8 April Harcourt intro- 
duced his local li(3Luor control bill, which 
mainly differed from that of 1893 by re- 
ducing the number of licences on the vote 
of a bare majority, at the same time as all 
licences wore prohibited by a majority of 
two-thirda. The bill was read the first 
time before the Easter recess. On 2 May 
ho introduced his fourth and last budget. 
Ho applied a realised surpluB of 776,()0()2. to 
the reduction of debt and re-imposed the 
temporary tax of 1894 of six pence per 
gallon of Ixier (yielding r)0(),()()02,) in order 
to meet an eatimatexi coming of 

319,0002* and provide a aurphia of 181,0()()2. 
At the concluaion of Ivis h|)cmk}1i Ikj declared 
that a continuation of tli(i riae in national 
exj)onditure which })a,d marked the last 
few years muat inevitably lead to^ grave 
einbarrasarnenta. No sorious opposition was 
ofi’ered to the meaBure, and it was finally 
pasHtxl on 10 May. 

Moat of May and June was derotod to 
the Welsh diBcstablishmont bill But the 
unexpected defeat of the government, 
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mented in the house and in the country 
on the attitude of the government towards 
the war between Turkey and Greece. His 
sympatliiQS lay with Greece, and ho urged 
the annexation of Crete to that country. 
In the result Crete was liberated from 
Turkey, and a Christian administrator, 
Prince George of Greece, was made high 
commissioner. A political tour in East 
Scotland followed in November, in the course 
of which ho addressed large audiences. 
Harcourt stayed with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Belmont Castle, receiving 
the freedom of Dundee (25 Nov.), and ho 
revisited Kirkcaldy, the scene of his first 
parliamentary contest. During 1898 he 
constantly discussed the position of China. 
There at first ho supported Lord 
Salisbury’s policy of ‘ the open door ’ 
and the preservation of the mtegrity 
of China. But he opposed the lease by 
the British government of Wei-hai-woi 
(5 April) and attacked the government 
(29 April) for accepting the principle of 
spheres of influence in place of a recognition 
of commercial freedom and equal rights of 
all nations. In the House of Commons 
on 20 May, the day after Gladstone’s 
death, he paid an eloquent and touching 
tribute to his old friend and leader, and at 
Gladstone’s funeral in Westminster Abbey 
(28 May 1898) he acted as a pall-bearer. 

Shortly afterwards he turned from 
current politics to ecclesiastical controversy. 
In stubbornly opposnig the government’s 
benefices bill through Juno, he resumed his 
early role of champion of protestantism 
and alleged a conspiracy in the Church of 
England to overthrow the principles of the 
K-ef ormationl After the passing of the bill, 
until the end of the year he continued the 
controversy in letters to ‘ The Times ’ on 
‘ Lawlessness in the Church,’ which ho 
collected in a volume called * The Crisis in 
the Church.’ Ho accused the clergy of 
violating the vows under which they were 
ordained. Harcourt’s attack on ritualism 
excited a wide discussion and led to the 
prohibition by the bishops of some ritu- 
alistic practices which were current in 
advanced, churches. The decision of the 
two archbishops against the ceremonial 
use of incense and processional lights 
(Aug. 1899) brought forth a triumphant 
letter from Harcourt in ‘ The Times.’ 

During the parliamentary recess of 1898 
Harcourt’s public appearances were rare, 
but at Aberystwith on 26 Oct., where he 
opened the new University College buildings, 
and at the City of London’s banquet to 
Lord Kitchener on 4 Nov. he commended 

von. nxviii. — sup. ii. 


the handling by the government of the 
Eashoda diniculty. Meanwhile Harcourt’s 
relations with the imperialistic section, of his 
party who continued to regard Lord Rose- 
bery as leader were growing increasingly 
strained. His authority was questioned 
through what he called the * sectional dis- 
putes and personal interests ’ which divided 
the ranks. 

8 Deo. he startled the publio mind 
by announcing in a letter to Mr. Morley 
his resignation of the leadership of the 
liberal party in the House of Commons and 
his resolution to “ undertake no respon- 
sibility and to occupy no position the duties 
of which it is made impossible for me to 
fulfil’ His retirement was followed by 
that of Mr. Morley, who, in a speech to his 
constituents at Brechin on 17 Jan. 1899, 
announced his withdrawal from active 
participation in the policy of the front 
opposition bench. At a meeting of the 
liberal party in the Reform Club on 6 Feb. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was elected 
Harcourt’s successor in the leadership. 
Fine tributes were then paid to Harcourt, 
and, in addition to the formal resolution of 
regret, the meeting e:^ressed ‘ its continued 
confidence in him.’ But experience showed 
that there was small likelihood of his main- 
taining the unity of the party. 

As a private member Harcourt showed 
from time to time activity in criticism of 
the government. He condemned the sus- 
pension of the sinking fund in April 1899 
and scorned an imperial policy which failed 
to pay its way. At the beginning of May 
he supported the church discipline bill. 
At a dimier of the Welsh parliamentary 
party (6 May) he vehemently advocated, 
hi opposition to advice which Lord Rose- 
bery had lately tendered the party, the 
old programme of reform, and on 31 May, 
in a speech at Nantyglo, he urged England 
to develop her present possessions rather 
than increase her obligations by the addition 
of new ones. 

Of the difficulties with the Transvaal 
Harcourt took a judicial view. He allowed 
the need of internal reform, but on the 
outbreak of war (Oct, 1899), while he con- 
demned in the House of Commons the 
Boer ultimatum, he declared that he was 
not satisfied that the course pursued by 
the government had been ‘ in every respect 
most conducive to peace,’ His prophecy 
that the war would cost 100,000,0001 
was received with derision by the tories. 
On 30 Jan- 1900 he supported the vote of 
censure on the conduct of the war and 
blamed the government for basing their 
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In a message of condolence from King 
Edward VII to Lady Harcourt the king 
described Harcourt as ‘ an old and valued 
friend.’ He was buried in the old church 
within the grounds of Kuneham on 6 Oct. 
The funeral was attended only by the 
tenants and the immediate relatives. A 
memorial service was held at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on the same day. 

Harcourt was twice married: first, on 
6 Nov. 1859, to Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Thomas Henry Lister [q. v.] of Armitage 
Park, Yorkshire, and of Lady Theresa 
Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon. She died 
on 31 Jan. 1863, leaving two sons, of whom 
one died in infancy, and the other, Lewis, 
born on 31 Jan. 1863, after acting as private 
secretary to his father from 1882 to 1904, 
became first commissioner of works in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s govern- 
ment in 1905 and colonial secretary in 
Mr. Asquith’s administration in 1910. On 
2 Dec. 1876 Harcourt married secondly 
Elizabeth, widow of Mr. J. P. Ives and a 
daughter of John Lothrop Motley, historian 
and sometime United States minister in 
London. Lady Harcourt survives with 
one son, Robert Vernon (b. 7 May 1878), 
liberal M.P. for Montrose burghs since 1908. 

The figure of Justinian, in the fresco 
‘ The School of Legislation ’ at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, is a portrait of Harcourt 
at the age of thirty -three. It was painted 
from a sketch, now at Nuneham, which was 
taken by the artist, G. E. Watts, R.A., in 
1860. The best portrait of Harcourt was 
painted by Mr. A. S, Cope, R.A., and was 
just finished at his death. It was intended 
as a gift to Harcourt himself ; after his death 
it was presented to his son, Mr. Lewis Har- 
court (in Eeb. 1905), by a subscription of 
the liberal party, and it now hangs at Nune- 
ham Park; a copy was at the same time 
subscribed for by the National Liberal Club. 
A bust by Mr. Waldo Story was modelled 
in Rome in 1899 ; the original plaster 
cast was presented by the sculptor to the 
National Portrait Gallery in 1907. A life- 
size statue of Harcourt, wearing the robes 
of a chancellor of the exchequer, stands in 
the members’ lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. It is also by Mr. Waldo Story and was 
subscribed for by the members of the House 
of Commons ; it was unveiled on 14 Jan. 
1906 by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
There were portraits in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 
1870, 1892 (by ‘ Spy ’), 1897, and 1899. 

In his youth remarkably handsome, Har- 
court assumed, later in life, robust pro- 
portions which were eminently suited to 
his vigorous and aggressive temperament. 


He sprang from a stock essentially conserva- 
tive and inherited an immense respect for 
tradition ; as soon, however, as he was 
convinced of the necessity for change, no 
man was more courageous or more earnest 
in his advocacy of radical measures of 
reform. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was the passing of his death duties budget 
in 1894, a measure which almost revolu- 
tionised the existing system of taxation. 
Essentially a House of Commons man, he 
was a zealous guardian of its traditions, 
and he preserved to the twentieth century 
the grand manner of the whig orators of the 
eighteenth century. He was one of the 
last and one of the greatest of the old 
school of Parliamentarians. 

Harcourt ranks with the few men who could 
talk as brilliantly as they could write. He was 
an indefatigable worker, and his speeches, 
which were monuments of closely reasoned 
arguments, teeming with facts and illumin- 
ated by witty epigrams, were generally most 
diligently prepared and delivered by the aid 
of copious notes. He was at his best, how- 
ever, when suddenly called upon to debate, 
and was never so happy as when he was 
fighting a hopeless battle against over- 
whelming odds. Imbued with the spirit 
of the gladiator, he possessed the gift of the 
advocate and could quickly concentrate 
his powers of picturesque invective, sar- 
casm and paradox. Instinctively an aristo- 
crat and living in an aristocratic atmosphere, 
he never hesitated to express his contempt 
for every form of meanness or pretension. 
Unable to suffer fools gladly, and impatient 
of mediocrity, he earned the reputation of 
irascibility and haughtiness. But beneath 
his aggressive manner he possessed a large- 
hearted tenderness which endeared him to 
those who knew him well, and he was one 
of the few who preserved his friendships 
intact through the home rule split in the 
liberal party. Valuing old associations, he 
delighted to treasure up souvenirs of his 
friends and colleagues. His wit and good- 
nature made him a favourite in society. 
Nothing delighted him more than to gather 
round Mm a few kindred spirits, irrespective 
of party or creed. In his home in the New 
Forest he was the happiest and merriest of 
men. There he pursued his favourite 
hobbies of gardening and dairy farming. 
A devoted husband and father, he found 
in the affection of Ms faraily a haven of 
rest amid a life of strenuous fighting. 

[Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England, 
1904-6 ; Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 1903; 
Earl of Selborne’a Memorials Family and 
Personal; Holland’s Life of the Duke of 
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‘ Berks, Bucks and Oxfordshire ’ (1860). A 
‘ Handbook to Durham,’ in the same series, 
followed in 1863. His adoptive mother’s 
failing health then made residence in a 
warm chmate necessary, and, except for 
occasional visits to England, he remained 
abroad, mostly in Italy and the Riviera, 
from 1863 till June 1870. In November 
of that year his adoptive mother died, and 
he sought to perpetuate her memory in 
‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life ’ (3 vols. 1872-6). 
The book subsequently ran into eighteen 
editions, and inaugurated a series of bio- 
graphies written by him in the same 
mildly deferential key. 

Hare mainly devoted his literary energy 
to the compilation of guide-books, material 
for which he gained in foreign tours. He 
sought to avoid the habitual conciseness 
and dryness of the ordinary guide-book, and 
mainly aimed at gathering up ‘ what had 
already been given to the world in a less 
portable form ’ [Walhs in Romey p. 3). The 
fruit of his own observation was combined 
with extracts from other books, often 
more copious than was justifiable. Free- 
man charged Hare with a^ropriating in 
‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy’ 
(3 vols. 1876) articles of his in the ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ He was accused, too, of copying 
‘Murray’s Handbook to Northern Italy,’ 
and was involved in consequence in legal 
proceedings. ^ But despite these complaints 
Hare’s practice remained unaltered. 

Hare was also an artist of some power 
in water-colour, and he illustrated many 
of his own works. An exhibition of his 
water-colour sketches took place in London 
in the autumn of 1902. 

In the latter part of his life Hare acquired 
a residence at Holmhurst, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, where ho collected books and 
pictures. He was a devotee of fashionable 
culture, and when in England much of his 
time was spent in visiting country-houses, 
where he was well known as a raconteur of 
ghost stories. His large circle of distin- 
guished friends included Oscar II, King 
of Sweden, who decorated him with the 
order of St. Olaf in 1878. His ‘ The Story 
of My Life ’^(6 vols. 1896-1900), a long, 
tedious, and indiscreet autobiography, owed 
its vogue to its ‘ stories ’ of society. He 
died unmarried on 22 Jan. 1903 at Holm- 
hurst, and was buried at Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex. 

Hare also published: 1. ‘Epitaphs for 
Country Churchyards,’ Oxford, 1856. 2. ‘A 
Winter^^in Mentone,’jl8C2,fl2mo. 3. ‘ Walks 
inJRome,’ 2Jvo1b. 1871 17th edit. 1905. 
4. ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ 1873. 6. ‘ Days 


near Rome,’ 1875; 4th edit. 1905. 6. 
‘Walks in London,’ 2 vols. 1878; 7th 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Life and Letters of Frances 
Baroness Bunsen,’ 2 vols. 1878 ; 3rd edit. 
1882. 8. ‘ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily,’ 
Edinburgh, 1883. 9. ‘ Florence,’ 1884 ; 6th 
edit. 1904. 10. ‘Venice,’ 1884; 6th edit. 
1904. 11. ‘ Cities of Central Italy,’ 2 vols. 

1884. 12. ‘ Cities of Northern Italy,’ 2 vols. 

1884. 13. ‘ Sketches in Holland and Scan- 
dinavia,’ 1885. 14. ‘Studies in Russia,’ 

1885. 15. ‘Days near Paris,’ 1887. 16. 

‘ Paris,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit., 2 vols., 1900. 
17. ‘ North Eastern France,’ 1890. 18. 

‘ South Eastern France,’ 1890. 19. ‘ South 
Western France,’ 1890. 20. ‘The Story 

of Two Noble Lives, Charlotte, Countess 
Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford,’ 3 vols. 1893. 21. ‘Life and Letters 

of Maria Edgeworth,’ 2 vols., 1894. 22. 

‘Sussex,’ 1894.' 23. ‘North Western 

France,’ 1895. 24. ‘ Biographical Sketches,’ 
1895. 25. ‘ The Gurneys of Earlham,’ 
2 vols. 1895. 26. ‘ The Rivieras,’ 1896. 
27. ‘ Shropshire,’ 1898. 

[The Athenaeum, 31 Jan. 1903 ; The Times, 
23, 27, and 28 Jan. 1903 ; The Story of My 
Life, 6 vols., 1896-1900 ; Who’s Who, 1903.] 

S E F 

HARLAND, HENRY (18^-1905), 
novelist, born at St. Petersburg on 1 March 
1861, was only child of Thomas Harland, 
a lawyer of Norwich, Connecticut. He re- 
garded himself as heir to the baronetcy of 
Harland of Sproughton, co. Suffolk, which 
was not claimed by his family on the death in 
1848 of Sir Robert Harland, second baronet 
(G.E.C., Complete Baronetage, v. 155) because 
under the laws of Connecticut they would 
lose part of their property in that state. 
Brought up mainly in Rome, he studied 
in the University of Paris, acqxiiring a 
knowledge of the life of the Latin Quarter 
which he afterwards put to literary use. 
Subsequently he studied in Harvard Univer- 
sity, though without graduating, and after 
returning for a year to Rome, where he 
wrote letters for the ‘ New York Tribune,’ 
he entered the surrogate’s office in New 
York. 

Harland commenced his literary career 
with ‘ As it was Written: a Jewish Musician’s 
Story,’ which was published in London in 
1885, under the name of ‘ Sidney Luska.’ 
It was a sensational novel, dealing with 
Jewish- American life. Many stories of 
the same type followed under the same 
pseudonym, and although of no high 
literary merit they brought Harland] both 
r^utation and pecuniary profit in America, 
‘ Grandison Mather ’ (1890), one of the lost. 
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Association at meetings at Norwich (1868) 
and Edinburgh (1871), and was a vice- 
president of the meetings at Bradford 
(1873), Bath (1888), and Cardiff (1891). 

He failed to complete the treatise on 
quintics which he had begun, but con- 
tinued to contribute papers of importance 
on pure mathematics to the transactions of 
various societies. A masterly sketch of the 
life and work of George Boole appeared in the 
‘British Quarterly Review’ (Jidy 1866), and 
a memoir of his friend. Sir James Cockle, 
is in the ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.’ vol. lix. 

Harley died at Rosslyn, Westbourne 
Road, Forest HjII, on 26 July 1910, and 
was buried in Lady well cemetery. In 1854 
he married Sara, daughter of James Stroyan 
of Wigan ; she died in 1905. 

[Private information ; Biograph, vi. 1881 ; 
The Times, 28 July 1910; Harley’s Memoir of 
Sir James Cockle, Proc. Roy. Soc. lix. Men 
and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Memoir of 
Robert Harley by Prof. E. B. Elliott in Proc. 
London Math. Soc., ser. 2, vol. ix.] M. B. 

HARRINGTON, TIMOTHY CHARLES 
(1851-1910), Irish politician, born in 
1851 at Castletownbere, co. Cork, was son 
of Denis Harrington by his wife Eileen 
O’Sullivan. Educated at the local 
national school, he subsequently became 
an assistant teacher there. At twenty- 
six he joined the teaching staff of the 
Dominican School, Holy Cross, Tralee, co. 
Kerry, but withdrew almost immediately 
and engaged in journalism. With his 
brother Edward he founded the ‘ Kerry 
Sentinel ’ in 1877, and edited it during the 
land agitation in the south. He finally 
handed it over to his brother. He found 
time to enter the law school of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1884, but did not 
graduate. He was in full sympathy with 
the nationalist movement, and at the 
invitation of Mr. Parnell, who recognised 
his organising power, ho accepted in 1882 
the post of secretary of the Land League. 
The success of the organisation was largely 
due to Harrington’s ability and endurance. 
He suffered two terms of imprisonment 
under Coercion Acts, once in 1881 for 
three months, again in 1883 for two 
months. When the Land League was 
dissolved and replaced by the National 
League in 1882 Harrington became secretary 
of the new organisation, and in 1886 was 
mainly responsible for devising the for- 
midable ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ which greatly 
stimulated the land war (of. Davitt’s 
Fall of Feudalism in Ireland^ pp. 514 sq.). 
In 1883, while in prison in Mullingar 


under the Coercion Acts, he was re- 
turned unopposed as nationalist M.P. for 
co. Westmeath. In 1885 he was elected 
M.P. for the Harbour division of Dublin, 
and retained the seat till his death. In 
1887 he was called to [the Irish bar, and 
during that and subsequent years he 
defended many of the political prisoners 
in the Irish courts. He had already made 
a strong stand in the press against what 
he believed was the unfair administration 
of justice in Ireland, and was specially 
prominent in asserting the innocence of 
Miles Joyce, executed for the Maamtrasna 
murders in 1885. He attended the trial 
and published in pamphlet form ‘ The 
Maamtrasna Massacres, Impeachment of 
the Trials’ (1885; reprinted from the 
‘ Freeman’s Journal’). Much feeling was 
aroused by his denunciation. His most 
important brief was that of counsel for 
Parnell in the Parnell commission in 
1888-9 at the law courts in Dublin. 
His knowledge of the country was of 
the greatest service to Parnell’s leading 
counsel. Sir Charles Russell. While the 
commission was sitting he was fined 500/. 
for contempt of court for an article which 
appeared in the ‘ Kerry Sentinel.’ When 
the split in the Irish party took place 
owing to Parnell’s condemnation in the 
divorce suit, Harrington broke away 
from the majority and supported Parnell, 
with whom his relations were always 
personally close. On Parnell’s death in 
1891 he served under Mr. John Redmond, 
Parnell’s successor. In 1901, being then 
a town councillor of Dublin, he was 
elected lord mayor of Dublin, and 
held the office for the exceptional 
period of three years. His conduct in 
the chair was eulogised by men of all 
parties. While lord mayor he took part 
in the land conference of 1902, which 
resulted in the Wyndham Land Act of 
1903. It was largely due to his efforts 
that the disunited Irish party was re- 
constituted under Mr. Redmond in 1900. 
He filled many offices in Dublin with 
honour and dignity, and was appointed 
secretary of the Dublin committee under 
the Old Age Pensions Act of 1909. His 
health was at this time precarious, and he 
died on 12 March 1910 at his residence in 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, and was buried 
in Glasnevin cemetery near the grave of 
his famous leader. 

Harrington never had full scope for his 
abilities. He showed first-rate capacity 
as a barrister, but his pohtioal sentiment 
was too strong to permit him to concentrate 
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his powers on his profession. It is inainly 
on his record as secretary of the Land LeaRUo 
that Harrington’s reputation luste. Hih 
refusal of govornmont positions when no 
was in soro financial straits proveii his 
thorough difiinterostodncHS. Ho was hold 
in high estconi hy his political oppontmts. 
Ho marrial in 1B1>2 
daushtor of I)r. Edward O iNodl of l)ublii)j 
who, witli fivci ohildron, BurvivxMl liini. 

Besides iim pamphlet alrefwiy <ated, hc^ 
published * A Diary of Coercion (18BS)* 

fDavitt’s Fall of Ihmdalisnp pp, Mif ; 
O’Briim’s Life of Pfimell, pasHim 1 0/Vmijo< s 
Parnell Movement, paHsim : 1)' Alton's Hih» 
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alleged ‘ revelations ’ by Miss ChevaKer. 
The spell which bound the Oliphants to 
him was broken in 1881 ; legal measures 
compelled the restitution of Oliphant’s 
property at Brocton ; Oliphant’s final 
estimate of Harris is given in ‘ MasoUam ' 
(1886). Though he published nothing 
between 1876 and 1891, he privately cir- 
culated many effusions in morbid verse. 
There was always the cunning of the char- 
latan about Harris’s mysticism; latterly 
he abounded in ideas on sexual matters, 
sugar-coated for the modern taste. In 
1891 he proclaimed that he had attained 
the secret of immortality ; a partial 
rejuvenation of his powers was pleaded 
in confirmation. He came to England, 
making a long stay in Wales. To America 
he returned owing to his wine premises 
having been set on fire by a mob. Ho did 
not go to Santa Rosa, but remained in 
New York. In 1903 he was in Scotland. 
He died at Now York on 23 March 1906 ; 
the fact (concealed by his followers, who 
professed to behevo that he was asleep) was 
not made public till the following July. 
His remains were cremated. His widow — 
his third wife — still (1912) survives, in her 
eighty-fourth year. 

A striking and not unldndly picture of 
Harris, drawn by Oliphant under the 
designation of David Masollam, portrays 
his ‘ leonine aspect,’ his Semitic cast of 
features, his waving hair, overhanging and 
bushy brow, his eyes ‘ like revolving lights 
in two dark caverns,’ his ‘ alternation of 
vivacity and deliberation,’ with changes of 
voice and expression making him by turns 
‘ much blacker and brighter than most 
people,’ and ‘ looking very much older one 
hour than he did the next.’’ Oliphant 
holds that Harris was honest at the start, 
but gave way to greed, unrestraint, and 
love of power. His personal fascination 
was much aldn to that exorcised by 
John Wroe [q. v.]. His gift of language 
and power of dramatic utterance were 
remarkable ; but he had nothing new to 
say, nor had his theology any distinctive 
mark, unless his doctrine of the fatherhood 
and motherhood of the divine being be so 
counted. To an unbeliever most of his 
verse appears to consist of echoes and high- 
pitched twaddle ; ho reminds the poet- 
laureate of Shelley (AtrsTiiT, The Poetry of 
the Period f 1870, p. 227, * supernatural 
poetry * ). He attracted a few like Oliphant, 
of more wit than wits, but most of his 
worshippers were of the class that mistakes 
conceit for culture, and is agape for novelty. 
Apart from numerous sermons, Harris’s 


publications in verse and prose include: 
1. Juvenile Depravity and Crime in our 
City. A sermon,’ &c. [Mark x. 14], New 
York, 1850. 2. ‘An Epic of the Starry 

Heaven,’ New York, 1853 ; 4th edit. 
1854. 3. ‘ A Lyric of the Morning Land,’ 
New York, 1855 ; Glasgow, 1869. 4. ‘ A 

Lyric of the Golden Age,’ New York, 
1856 (dictated December- January 1854^5) ; 
Glasgow, 1870. 5. ‘ The Wisdom of 

Angels,’ part i., New York,' 1857. 6. 

‘ Hymns of Spiritual Devotion,’ New 
York, 1858, 12mo. 7. * Arcana of Christi- 

anity,’ part i., New York, 1858 ; Appendix, 
1858; part iii., 1867. 8. ‘ Regina : a Song 
of Many Days,’ New York, 1860. 9. ‘ The 
Breath of God with Man : an Essay. , , of 
Universal Religion,’ 1867. 10. ‘ The Great 

Republic : a Poem of the Sun,’ New York, 
1867; 2nd edit. 1891. 11. ‘A Celestial 

Utopia,’ Erome, 1869 (account of the Brocton 
community, from the ‘ New York Sun ’ ; 
authorised but apparently not written by 
Harris). 12. * The Lord : the Two-in-One,’ 
Salem-on-Erie, 1876 (by Harris and Lily 0. 
Harris). 13, ‘ Hymns of the Two-in-One ; 
for Bridal Worship in the Kingdom of the 
New Life,’ Salem-on-Erie, 1876 (by the fore- 
going, under the pseudonyms of Chrysantheus 
and Chrysanthea). 14. * A Wedding Guest,’ 
1877-8, 5 parts (privately printed at Fountain 
Grove), which was succeeded by many 
similar works from the same private press 
until 1887. 15. ‘ The Brotherhood of the New 
Life: its Fact, Law, Method,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891. 16. ‘ The New RopubHo,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891; London, 1891. 17. ‘Lyra Triumph- 
alis,’ 1891 (defeated to Swinburne). 18. 
‘God’s Breath in Man and in Humane 
Society,’ 1892 (photographic likeness pre- 
fixed). 19. ‘ Conversation in Heaven,’ 1894. 
20..‘TheDawnri8e,’ 1894. 21. ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Earth,’ 1903 (written 1866). 

22. ‘ The Triumph of Life,’ Glasgow, 1903. 

23. ‘ The Song of Theos,’ 1903. Posthumous 
was: 24. ‘Veritas; a Word-Song,’ Glasgow, 
1910 (written 1898-9). 

[Appleton’s Cyclop. Amor. Biog., 1887 ; 
Oliphant, Life of L. OHphant, 2nd edit. 1892 ; 
R. McCuUy on Harris, 1893, 1897 ; W. P. 
Swainson, T. L. Harris, Mad or Inspired, 
1895 ; J. Cuming Walters, Athenseum, 
28 July 1906 ; Annual Register, 1906 ; A. A, 
Cuthbort, Life and World- work of T. L. Harris, 
1908; private information.] A. G. 

HARRISON, REGINALD (1837-1908), 
surgeon, born at Stafford on 24 Aug.^ 1837- 
was eldest son of Thomas Harrison, yicar of 
Christ Church, Stafford, by Mary his wife- 
Harrison was educated at Rossall school, 


Harrison 
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and after a short period of probation at 
the Stafford goneral hospital, he entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He 
was admitted M.R.O.S. England on 15 April 
1859, and in the same year he obtained the 
licence of the society of apothecaries. He 
was then appointed liouso surgeon at the 
Northern Hospital, Liverpool, and shortly 
afterwards moved to the Royal Itdirmary 
as senior lionse surgeon (18()()-»2), a post 
wliich carried with it the duty of at,t.tn)ding 
the city lunatic asylum. H<’i was surgeon 
to ! the Cyfarthfa iron works at Merthyr 
Tydfil (1862-4). 

Returning to livarpool in 1864 as assist- 
ant to Mr. E. R. Bickei’st.eth, Ju^ ijractised 
as a surgeon fimt at 18 Maryland Btreet, 
in 1868 in Rodney Btreet. In 1864 he 
was appointed both surgeon to the Liver- 
pool Bluecoat scliool and demonstratm' of 
anatomy at the Royal Inlinnary school 
of medicine, becoming in 1865 lecturer on 
descriptive and surgic-al anatomy in tl)o 
school, and in 1872 lecf irntr on tlie j)rin- 
ciples and practi<;o of stu’gfu’y. On 16 D(?c. 
1866 he was admitt(‘d RR.O.N. Enghuid ; 
was surgeon to KorOu^rn Hospital at 
Liverpool (1867-8); quariintiju^ oflicer to 
the port of iLiverpool ; assisf<ant Hurg(M>n 
to tlie Royal Infirmary (1867-74), and full 
surgeon from 1874 unfiil he removed to 
Iiondon in 1889# In October 1889 he 
was elected surgeon to St# Peter’s Hospital 
for stones and other urinary diseases on the 
resignation of Walter Coukon. 

At the Royal Collegia of Burgeons of 
England, Harrison was member of the 
council, 1886-'1902, and vice-president, 
1894-5# He was Hunterian probsssor of 
surgery and pathology 1890-1, when ho 
delivered a course of IcKjtures on stone in 
the bladder, etdjirged prostaf.o, find uretliral 
stricture# In 1896 he was Bradshaw 
lecturer, taking as his suljjetjt veHiisal stono 
and prostatio disordora. In 19()6 Iks visited 
Egypt offioially, on behalf of the college, 
to inspect the soliool of medicino at Cairo# 
He was president of the Medical Sooiety 
of London in 1890, having delivered there 
in 1888 the Lettsomian lectures, on the 
surgery of the urinary organs. 

Ha ceased active professional work in 
April 1905, when he resigned his post at 
St# Peter’s hospital ; ho died on 28 April 
1908, and was buried at Highgate cemetery# 
He married in 1864 Jane, only daughter of 
James Baron of Liverpool, and left one son 
and two daughters. 

Harrison was one of the small band of 
teachers who^ raised the Royal Infirmary 
school of medicine at Liverpool to the posi- 


tion of tlie well- equipped medical faculty 
of the University of Liverpool In 1869 ilie 
private school of tlu^ iniirmary became a 
joint-stook company, mom\y 'was raised, 
and new laboratoricB wiu’e built. Harrison 
as sc3erotary-managcvr sought to supply eacli 
leeturesliip as it fell vacant tvith a "young 
and enei'getie man wIk) was unhamiierod 
by the dmnamlH of i>rivnie prnetitje. 'lllie 
seliool, thus imiiroved, liccami^ University 
Gillege, whieii (existed as a siqiarate body 
from 1882 t.o 1966, wh<*n it was mergtKl 
in tlui Tiniversity. 

Harrison also took part in establislung 
the system (oit a plan already in vogue in 
America) of Htr(‘et ambulances whieli long 
made Javerpool nunarkabhf amongst the 
towns of Ureat Britain. He was active in 
promoting tlu^ Btre«*t Ambulance AsMooia- 
tion for developing this system throngliout 
England, and was |)r(‘sidmit at his deat.h. 

Harrison’s works InMudi* ; L ‘ Clinical 
Lectures on Btrictsirf^ of the Uretlira and 
oth<‘r l)iNord(*rs of the Urinary Organs,’ 
ixindon and iJv(‘r|MJ 0 l, 1878, 2" ' toturcs 
on the Bt^rgieal Ulsonh'rs of the Urinary 
Organs,’ 2nd edit,. IB8t>; *1lh «lit. 1896. 6# 

* Tlie Use of the Amlmlanm^ in Civil 
l’'ractiee,’ Livi^rnool, I88L 4. RSMeciiKi 
I’apers on Btom* rrostate, and oth<?r Urinary 
Disorders, 1909/ 

f Lancet, 1908, vf»l. i. j). 822 (with ptirtrait); 
Brit# Med. thjurnal, litOH, vel t# p. 601 
(with pertmit ) ; Livmqsad Medleodhirtirgical 
Journal, July 19tlH, p, 251 ; infermatieii 
kindly given by Mr. Reginiild ilarriMom] 
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HART, Bia liOBElCr, first baronet 
(1865-1911), inHptHdor-general of (mstoms 
in China, btjrn mi 26 Frda 1865 at Porta- 
down, CO. Armagh, Iridantl, was eldest of 


tairy J 


a 


the iwelvr^ Ouldrmi of 
leyan mill-owner and lamltMl pfo|irietor, 
liy his wife Ann, wsamd tlaughier of John 
Edgar of Ballylireagh# His anet^Mtor on 
the father’s side, Captain Van llaiMit, 
came over from the Ktd^'hmlamis with King 
William 111, distinguishisi himst^H at the 
battle of tlie ^ Boyne, and was granUwl the 
tovimship of Kilmorlarty. When Hart was 
twelve months 'old, Ids parents moved 
to Milltowu on I^nigh Nisigh, and alwiut 
a year later ^ to Milisborough. Hart was 
sent to school at Hillsliorough, tluai for a 
year to the Wesleyan iohool at Taunton, 


school in liublin# He 
the last school at the 
won a scholarship at 
Belfast# There he was a 
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porary of Edwin Lawrence Godkin [q. v. 
Snppl. 11], and he graduated B.A. in 1853 
with honours. He was always interested 
in the affairs of Queen’s College, where he 
proceeded M.A. in 1871 and was made hon. 
LL.D. in 1882. 

In the spring of 1854 a nomination for the 
consular service in China was given by the 
foreign office to each of the three Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. Hart received without 
examination the nomination which fell to 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and he left for 
China in May 1854, being then nineteen 
years old. 

Starting as a supernumerary interpreter. 
Hart after three months at Hlongkong was 
sent via Shanghai, which was then in the 
hands of the ‘ Triad Society,’ to Ningpo. 
He was at first supernumerary and in 
1855 assistant in the vice-consulate at 
Ningpo, and acted for some months as vice- 
consul. In March 1858 he was transferred 
to the consulate at Canton, and from April 
held the position of second assistant, act- 
ing also for some time as first assistant. 

As the result of the Chinese war, which 
was temporarily concluded by the Treaty 
of Tientsin, Canton was in the earlier part 
of 1858 jointly occupied by an Anglo- 
French force. Hart was made secretary to 
the allied commissioners, serving in that 
capacity under Sir Harry Parkes [q. v.]. 
Subsequently his official chief at the con- 
sulate was Sir Rutherford Alcock [q. v. 
Suppl. I]. 

In May 1854, when the walled native city 
of Shanghai was occupied by Triad rebels 
against the Manchu government, the Chinese 
custom-house re-opened in the foreign 
settlement of Shanghai. It was resolved 
to collect there imperial revenue under the 
joint protectorate of Great Britain, the 
United States, and France. Each country 
was represented by its consul, the British 
consul being (Sir) Thomas Wade [q. v.]. 
It was thus that the imperial maritime 
customs of China were inaugurated. 
The American and French representatives 
soon resigned from the triumvirate, and 
wore not replaced ; and Wade was succeeded 
in the sole charge or superintendence of 
the imperial customs at Shanghai by 
H. N. Lay, vice-consul and interpreter in 
the Shanghai oonsxilato. 

The success of the new system at Shanghai 
led the viceroy of Canton to invite Hart 
to undertake the supervision of the customs 
at Canton. With the permission of the 
British government ho resigned the con- 
sular service in 1859, and joined the now 
Chinese imperial maritime customs service 


as deputy-commissioner of customs at 
Canton. He remained in Canton tiU 1861. 
After the war of 1860 between Great 
Britain and France on the one side, and 
the Chinese government on the other, and 
the conclusion of the convention of Peking 
in Oct. 1860, the imperial coUectorate of 
customs at the treaty ports was in 1861 
formally recognised and invested with 
regular powers by the Chinese government. 

During 1861-3 Lay, who had become 
inspector-general of the customs, was on two 
years’ leave in Europe owing to injury in 
a riot. In Lay’s absence Fitzroy, previously 
private secretary to Lord Elgin, and Hart 
acted for him as officiating inspectors - 
general. Fitzroy remained at Shanghai, 
while Hart organised the customs service 
at Foochow and other treaty ports. He 
also visited Peking at the invitation of 
the Tsungli Yamen, and stayed there with 
the British minister, Sir Frederick Bruce 
[q. v.]. The advice wliich Bruce gave 
him stood him in good stead in future 
dealings with the Chinese. On Lay’s return 
in May 1863 Hart took up the duties of 
commissioner of customs at Shanghai with 
charge of the Yangtze ports. But Lay 
resigned a few months later, and Hart was 
appointed his successor. Thus at the age 
of twenty-eight Hart became inspector- 
general of the imperial maritime customs ; 
and, although he tendered his resignation 
in 1906, he nominally held the post till his 
death. 

When Hart became inspector-general 
the Taiping rebellion, which on his arrival 
in China was at tli,e floodtide ofj success, 
was succumbing to the influence of Gordon 
and ‘ the ever- victorious army.’ Hart met 
Gordon, with whom ho formed a strong 
friendship, in the spring of 1864. He was 
largeW responsible for reconciling Gordon 
and Li Hung Chang at Soochow in that 
year, and ho was present at the taking 
of Chang Chow Fu. The rebellion ended 
in 1864, and Hart had much to do with 
the disbandment of the ‘ evor-victorious 
army.’ In the same year ho inspected the 
Chinese customs houses in the island of 
Formosa, and normal times having returned 
to China and its governmeirt, he was sum- 
moned to live at Peking, wluoh thence- 
forward became his headquarters and 
permanent dwelling-place. There ho ex- 
ercised a genial hospitality, indulging a 
taste for music by maintaining a private 
band. He rarely moved from the capital 
during his long residence in China. A 
perfect master of the language, he wrote in 
Chinese, after his visit to Formosa in 1864, 
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snggGBtions on Ohmese affairs under the 
title of ‘ What a Byetatuh^r says.’ 
f Until he finally loft China— nominally 
on leave— in 1908, he only t-vvico revMted 
Enropo, the first time for six montlm in 
1866, when ho took with him somo OhmoBo 
to see the world, and agairx in IB78, when 
ho went as President of Iho Chineao com- 
mission to the Paris ExluhitiDn. 

Though not the first originator, Hart 
was the practical CJreat-or of the irnjxirial 
maritime customs service of Clnna, ‘ one 
of the most striking monnmontB ever 
prodneod by the genius and lahotrr of 
any individnal Englishman ’ {The Times^ 
10 Jan. 1899). The working of the syatom 
was largely dependent on his personal 
oxortions. To his labours he brought great 
power of work and organisation, a Hirong 
momory and mastership of detail, thorough 
knowledge of ChintsHt^ methods and modes 
of thouglit, together with tacst and Irisli 
kindliness. As more ports were opened 
to foreign trader, the scope of HarPs 
duties extf'ndcsd, ftnd owing in thi^ 
efficiency of idle service other idiau eus- 
toms duties passi'd into its charge, 
service included tlu^ lighting of idie coast 
and inland waim’ways of China. !I’ho 
imperial poHt-offia(\ whicdi was formally 
(sstablishod in 1896, liecame, too, one of 
its branches, and Earths iith^ was then 
changed to inspector-general of ChinoHts 
imperial customs and poste. HarPs de- 
partment proved the one braneli of Ohineso 
administration which followed Western 
lines and was at once efficient and honest. 
It was worluKl Borupulously for the benefit 
of China. HarPs Europfum officers were 
not drawn excluHively from Britisfi sub- 
jocts, and lie never subordinated ChincHO 
to British interests. 

Barely absent from iking, and taking, 
in the opinion of some, too exclusively a 
Chinoso view of affairs, espech dly in later 
years, Hart long enjoyed tke oonfldenoe of 
the Chinese government, and was cmiruHiod 
by it with many negotiations affecting 
China's relations with otiior countries. In 
1878 ho, acting with Li Hung Chang, 
settled at Ohefoo with the British minister 
at Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, the difficulty 
between China and Great Britain arising 
out of the murder in 18715 of Augustus 
Baymond Margary v.], the result being 
the Chefoo convention of 1876. To EarPs 
co-operation was due the settlement of 
China’s troubles in Formosa and on the 
TongMng frontier with Francse in 1885, 
France acknowledged his services by 
making him grand officer of the legion 


of Honour. He %vas no 1 (‘hh active in 
dealing with difficulticH over the didimiia- 
tion of the Ihirnu*8e frontier anti China’s 
relations with Thibet . In May 1B85 he was 
appoint ed by t he English fort^ign secret ary, 
Lord Granville, British ininister at Peking 
in succession to Sir Harry Parkes, Imt 
ho recognised tluit the ChineHo wislied to 
retain his Hervi<*es as ins[>eetor-general, 
and in August he resigned tlie |>oHition 
without taking up tlie fin ties. He hacl 
indeisl idmititied hinmelf t^io fully with 
OIiineHO interests and points of view to 
fit him for di[domatic work on Imhalf el 
anotlier country. 

Hfift did not antieiiiate the eollapHe of 
China in the war with Japan of 1894-6 


but after tliatf war hail Ifemi eoneluded by 
the Treatry (>f Rhiinonoseki, lie used all his 
cffortH to induce the Chinese government 
to introduce neceHsary loforms. He fore- 
Haw the Box(?r oulbrmdc in HMKb but he 
held t ha(< the movmmmt was ‘ a punJy 
patriotic voluntetu' jnovement, and its 
ohjectf is to strengthen Cliina and for a 
OhineHc programme ’ (fhme fmm ike 
Jmid o/ Hininh ja 62). 1he criMis came 
Hooner than he had contemplated, lie 
showed gallantry ami endurance when the 
reludH otumpied Picking, Init Iuh hoyso 
and papers, including his diary of forty 
years, were hurned (June)* amrho had to 
lake refuge in the Hritisli li^gation. When 
the legation was besii^gisi, false reptirfa 
of his <leath weie ciretdattHl in kingland 
(July), hut lie was unhurt . As saon m 
the rebidlion was HUppresHisi liy an inter- 
natiomd foree (14 Aug») Hart resn rued his 
office (21 Aug,), ancl lanMime as tadore 
the fritaul and advis(»r of tlie Chinese 
government, Ht? organistsl in HMll a 
native customs smwlee at tlie tnaity lairis, 
and he played a large imri in tlie rmesial)- 
lishment of the Manclnt dymast 
(impress dowager ati Its head* 
it was an ‘ alien govemmenf.,’ 
that it- had been ‘ , 
nation for thrcKi InituIttHl ymm' (ifa p, 

In 11M)1 ho wiUiHli. ' 

t 



of Bintm,’ 


on 


the Olnneso question, part of whieli lie had 
written during “ 


'tiuenily on 
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races. 


reform, ha liod written :to a private friend 
in 1806, not from any mdividual action but 
from * the healthy interaction of tlie foroas 
now coming into play J 
Hart’s unohallengott authority was rudely 
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and without warning terminated by the 
Chinese government in May 1906. The 
customs service was then subordinated to 
a board of Chinese officials under the title 
of Shui-Wu Ch‘u. A remonstrance from 
the British government was disregarded. 
As a consecLuence Hart tendered his resigna- 
tion in July 1906. It was never definitely 
accepted, but in Jan. 1908 he received 
formal leave of absence, and was accorded 
the title of president of the board of customs. 
He returned to England for good. 

During his long sojourn in China the 
government had been profuse in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, and his Chinese 
honours excelled in number and distinction 
those bestowed on any other European. 
They included, brevet title of An Ch’a Ssu 
(civil rank of the third class), 1864 ; brevet 
title of Pu Cheng Ssu (civil rank of the 
second class), 1869 ; Red Button of the 
first class, 1881 ; Double Dragon, second 
division, first class, 1885; the Peacock’s 
Feather, 1886 ; ancestral rank of the 
first class of the first order for three 
generations, with letters patent, 1889 ; 
brevet title of junior guardian of the heir 
apparent, 1901. 

European governments, to whom he 
rendered a long succession of services, were 
also liberal in recognition. In 1870 he 
was made chevalier of the Swedish order of 
Vasa, and other high distinctions came 
from the governments of France, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Prussia, and from Pope Pius IX. The 
British government made him C.M.G. in 
1879, IC.C.M.G. in 1882, G.O.M.G. in 1889, 
and a baronet in 1893. 

A north of Ii'oland man of retiring disposi- 
tion, Hart, while ho thoroughly assimilated 
Chinese infiuonces, combined business capa- 
city and courage with untiring patience 
and tolerance, habits of deliberation, and 
an Eastern equanimity under good or bad 
fortune. He had a fine memory and a 
stock of varied learning in oriental and other 
subjects. Ho was Forderer of the Museum 
fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 1878 ; hon. 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, 1879 ; of the Oriental Museum, 
Vienna, 1880 ; and of the Institut do 
Droit International, 1892. He was made 
an hon. fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1890. On his retirement from 
China he lived for the most part at 
Fingest Grove, near Great Marlow, where 
he died on 20 Sept. 1911. Ho was buried 
at Bisham on the Thames. On 23 Sept. 
1911 an imperial edict was issued at 
Poking which, after reciting. his services 


and enumerating the various Chinese 
honours already accorded him, added to 
these as a posthumous distinction the 
brevet rank of senior guardian of the heir 
apparent. 

On 22 Aug. 1866 Hart married at Ravan- 
net in co. Antrim, where his parents were 
living, Hester Jane, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Bredon, M.D., of Portadown. 
She survived him with one son, Edgar 
Bruce, his successor in the baronetcy, bom 
in 1873, and two daughters. 

A caricature appeared in ^Vanity Fair’ 
in 1894. 

’ [Sir Robert Hart — The Romance of a Great 
Career, told by his niece, Juliet Bredon, 1909 
(with photogravure portrait as frontispiece) ; 
The Times, 10 Jan. 1899, 17 July 1900, 21 Sept. 
1911 ; Foreign Office List ; Who’s Who, 1911.] 

0. P. L. 

HARTINGTOX, Maeqtjis oit, [See 
CAvnirnisH, Spbitoeb Compton, eighth 
Duke op Dbvonshibb (1833-1908).] 

HARTSHORNE, ALBERT (1839- 
1910), archaBologist, born at Cogenhoe, 
Northants, on 16 Nov. 1839, was the eldest 
survivor of the eight sons of Charles Henry 
Hartshorne [q. v.], rector of Holdenby, 
Northamptonshire, by his wife Frances 
Margaretta, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Kerrich [q. v.] of Denton, Norfolk, His 
education, which was begun at Westminster 
school (1854-7), was completed in France 
and at Heidelberg. Until 1865, when 
his father died, his home was Holdenby 
Rectory, and he soon developed the passion 
for archoeology which he inherited from 
his father and grandfather. 

Between 1876 and 1883 and from 1886 to 
1894 he was secretary of the Archseological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from 1878 to 1892 editor of the ‘ Arohseo- 
logical Journal.’ He was elected F.S.A. on 
8 June 1882, member of council on 4 May 
1886, and local secretary for Derbyshire on 
2 Deo. 1886. 

His splendid monograph on ‘ Old Eng- 
lish Glasses,’ published in 1897 (4to), called 
attention to a neglected subject. Harts- 
horne WEB an authority also on monumental 
effigies, and published in 1876 ‘ The Re- 
cumbent Monumental Effigies in North- 
amptonshire,’ a folio volume of 128 photo- 
graphic reproductions of scale drawings with 
historical descriptions. Valuable also was his 
' Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies, and 
Ancient Schools of Monumental Sculpture 
in England, illustrated by Examples in 
Northamptonshire’ (1899). An excellent 
draughtsman, Hartshorne illustrated his 
works with minute fidelity. 
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Hartshome, who resided chiefly at 
Bradboume Hall, Derbysliiro, died at 
7 Heene Terrace, Worthing, on 8 Deo. 
1910, and was buried in Holdonby ohuroh- 
yard. He married in 1872 C'onstimco 
Amelia {d. 1901), youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Francis MaoOarthy of Bally- 
neadrig and Lyradano, but left no issue. 
A portrait-sketch, made in 1888 by 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., licloiigs to Mr. lliigli 
R. R. Wyatt at Cissbury, Wortliing. 

Besides the works above mentioned and 
contributions to the ‘ Arclia'-ological Jour- 
nal ’ (xxxix. 376, on ‘ Collaw of ,SS.,’ 1882, 
and xlv. 238, on ‘ Monuments in St, Mary’s 
Church, Warwick’) and to other publications, 
Hartshorne published : 1. ‘ On Kirkstood 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, Kirkstead Chapel, 
and a Remarkable Monumental Efligy 
there preserved,’ 1883. 2. ‘ Bradboume 
Church, Derbyshire,’ 1888. 3. ‘ Hanging 
in Chains,’ 1891. 4. ‘ 'I’he Sword-belts of 
the Middle Agi^s.’ 1891. 9. ‘Oxford in 

the Time of William 111 and Anne, lliDl- 
1712,’ 1910. To ‘(Some Minor Arts as 
practised in England,’ fob 1894, by A. 
H. Church and others, Hartshorno ctm- 
tributod ‘ English Efligu's in Wood.’ IC<» 
edited ‘Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 
1729-1763, the Correspondence of Edmund 
Ryle, D.D., with Samuel Korrieh, D.l).,’ 
in 1906, 

IProo. 8oo. Antiquaries, xxiU, 436 j Who’s 
' Afhonamm, 3 Sept, and 17 Doe. 
1010; J ho Times, 10 Doo. 1910; Cat. of 
Libr. of See. of Antiquaries ; private in- 
lormatiou.] 0. W. 

HASTIE, WILLIAM, D.l). (1842-1903), 
professor of divinity at Glasgow, third son 
and fourth child in the family of four sons 
and three daughters of .lames HasUo by his 
wife Catherine Kell, was born on 7 July 
1842at Wanlockheod, Dumfriessluru, where 
hia father waa a manager of ktiul mines. 
After education in the local school ho taught 
m the neighbourhood, and atudiod privaWly. 
Entering IMinburgh University in 1859, 
he distinguished himself in both bis arts 
and divinity courses, graduating M.A. with 
” j in plulosophy in 1807 
and B.p, in 1869. He suppremonted his 
theological studies at Glasgow (1870-1), at- 
tondmg the class of Dr, ^hn Oaird fq. v. 
Suppl. 1]., professor of divhflty. After be- 
oommg a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
he was for some years a wandering student 
among continental universities— in Ger- 
many, HoUand, and Switzerland — mastering 
foreign lanmagea and widening Ms theologi- 
cal knowledge. In the intervals passed at 


home ho took occiiHioiml work m it tiniver- 
sity deputy, or m ikssiHtitnfc to parinh 
twhuBtem, aiuoug tliem Patou Janioa Gloag 
[q. V, iSuppl. II J, at (hthuihielti. 

In 187H HaBtie wub a|»point(Ki i>rinci|>al 
of the Chureli of 8eot]and (’olioga at 
(kleut.ta. I’luu'e he nliowed and energy 
alike m a(jad(‘miti orgitnifeT, an niinHionaty, 
itnd iiH wriUu'. In 1H81 ho publiHlied the 
firHt part of ‘ 'riio j’lhanenlw Fhikwophy,’ 
and in '’1882 lus iMHiied an (*nlargwl vermon 
of Dr. Th. (JhriMtlieh H ‘ Pnitt'Htant MmBionn 
to the Heathen.’ In 1883 Iuh ‘Himia 
Idolatry and DngliHii Dnlightennu'nt ’ (a 
reprint of Hix letters from tin* Hakutta 
SStaieHinan’) gavt* edueafed niiliveH BoimV 
ollenee* (’oniplaintH, loo, ol t hi^ diHeipline 
of the eitilegf^ led tin' Koreign MinHioiiH 
(Jonunil-tee to n*lieve luin of Iuh |> 0 Ht of 
prineipal in Novemher IHHfh and liin ahlo 
appeal to th<*gi‘neral aHHenihly at Hdinhurgh 
on 2h May 1881 wjni i'ejec‘te(i by Ip;i to IIC). 
A period of extduHhm from eceleHhtHtieal 
oiliee folIowtBh atid IlaHtie taanipied liini- 
welf in trannlaiing from Herman, Italian, 
and Premth workn m theology, philoBOpliy, 
and law. Htf gavt^ proof, tod, of a |Mietm 
temix^rami'ni in a Honnet xet|mmee imtitkxl 
* X,-a Vita Mift/ wldeh lie puldiHhml in 
1806 after eontributing Home of thij poenm 
to the * Hcoinman ’ and other newnpaperH* 
In 1882 HiU’itio wan eiuiHtai to deliver in 
Kdinburgiii tlm Uroali k^eture. Ilia mnmo 
of philoHophieai JtHJtureH on * 'rim Tiieoiogy 
of the Reformed f ^lnirish in lU Fundamental 
PrineipIeH ’ ^ (publiHlnxi p<iHtliumonHly at 
Edinburgh in HHH) proytxl vahiablet On 
HI April IBIM HaHtie reaeivetl the honorary 
degror^ of DJ). from Ktlinlmrgh UniverHityi 
and in IHUf# Hueeet^iHl William I’urdle 
JhekHon [ip v. HuppL 11] m profenHor of 
divinity at HlawgoWs 'ria^re he mm jJO|adar 
with Inn HtudentM^ whom he imprenned with 
hk attaimmmtu ami metlimi He dimi Hud- 
doniy in Edinburgh on 81 Aug. and 
way interred in the fandly burying-grownd 
at Wanlookhead* He wim immarrieti A 
memorial * If aiiie Leoture ' ban been eHtab** 
Iklied in Olaagow UniverHity* 

Beiidoi hk Oroall leeture, Haatie eon- 
tributed to^ learned dogmatle theology * The- 
ology as Boienca, and its lament Ikiiitiori 
and Hroaneotu in the Reformetl > 


survey and argument. An IntuitlonisH 
treated the cimne immanence m a funda* 
mental ooncepti<m {Thwkm m Bdmm. 
p* 08). In 190d he gave a fi^li illustration 
power and eritietd acumen in 
The Festival of Bpring» from the Divkn 
of JoWeddin : Eenuered in English Haiiols 
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after Riickert’s Version, with an Introduc- 
tion and Criticism of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.’ The trenchant discus- 
sion of Omar is virile criticism. Other 
experiments in verse were a group of son- 
nets written at Oban, ‘ The Glory of Nature 
in the Land of Lorn ’ (Edinburgh, 1903) 
and ‘ The Vision of God : as represented 
in Riickert’s Fragments’ (Edinburgh, 1898), 

Hastie’s principal translations are ; ‘ The 
Philosophy of A:t,’ by Hegel and C. L. 
Michelet (1886) ; Bernard Pnnjer’s ‘History 
of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 
from the Reformation to Kant,’ with a 
preface by Prof. Flint (1887) ; ‘ History of 
German Theology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ byF. Lichtenberger (1889); ‘History 
of Christian Ethics,’ by Luthardt, with a 
useful introduction (1889) ; Kant’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Politics, including his Essay on 
Perpetual Peace’ (1891) ,* Pfleiderer’s Edin- 
burgh Gifford Lectures on the ‘ Philosophy 
and Development of Religion,’ 2 vols. 
(1894r-1904) ; and Kant’s ‘ Cosmogomy,’ 
with an elaborate introduction (1900). 

[The Aberdeen Doctors (introductory 
chapter), by the Rev. D. Macmillan, D.D. ; 
The Curator of Glasgow University, by J. L. 
Galbraith ; Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 

1 Sept. 1903; private information; personal 
knowledge.] T. B. 

HATTON, HAROLD HENEAGE 
FINCH- (1856-1904), imperial politician. 
[See Finch-Hatton.] 

HATTON, JOSEPH (1841-1907), 
novelist and journalist, was son of Francis 
Augustus Hatton, a printer and bookseller 
at Chesterfield, who in 1854 founded the 
‘ Derbyshire Times,’ Hatton was born at 
Andover, Hampshire, on 3 Feb. 1841, and 
he was educated at Bowker’s school. 
Chesterfield. Intended for the law, he 
entered the office of the town clerk at 
Chesterfield, WiUiam Waller, but marrying 
at the age of nineteen he engaged in 
journalism, publishing in 1861 ‘ Provincial 
papers,’ being a collection of tales and 
sketches. In 1863 he was appointed editor 
of the ‘ Bristol Mirror,’ He held that and 
other provincial posts until 1868, when ho 
came to London. Pushing and energetic 
(TiNSXiBY, Bandom liecolkctima, ii. 86), he 
was entrusted by Messrs. Grant & Co,, news- 
paper and magazine proprietors, with the 
editorship of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
the ‘ School Board Chronicle,’ and the 
‘ Illustrated Midland News.’ Mark Lemon 
[q. V.], editor of ‘ Punch,’ was among his 
early London acquaintances, and he pub- 
lished in 1871 a volume of' reminiscenccB of 
Lemon under the title of * With a Show in 


the North,’ and subsequently in ‘ London 
Society ’ wrote a series of articles called 
‘ The True Story of Punch ’ (cf. Spiel- 
mann’s Hist, of Punch, 'passim). In 1874 
Hatton retired from his editorship of 
Grant’s periodicals and acted as London 
correspondent for the ‘ New York Times,’ 
the ‘ Sydney Morning Herald,’ and the 
Berlin ‘ Kjeuz-Zeitung,’ besides editing for 
a time the ‘ Sunday Times,’ and making 
some reputation as a novelist. In 1881 the 
‘ Standard ’ sent him to the United States 
to establish on its behalf an independent 
telegraph service (Hattok, Journalistic 
London, 144 n.), and he recorded his im- 
pressions of the country in a series of 
articles afterwards collected as ‘ To-day in 
America’ (2 vols. 1881). It was during 
his visit that president Garfield was shot, 
and Hatton, who had early intelligence 
of the outrage, held the fine for three 
hours and cabled the longest telegraphic 
message then recorded from America to 
the ‘ Standard.’ That paper thus gave full 
details of the tragic event on 3 Jffiy 1881, 
a day before its London contemporaries 
(People, 4 Aug. 1907). A member of the 
Garrick Club, he was an intimate friend of 
(Sir) Henry Irving and of J. L. Toole, and 
accompanied the former on his first visit 
to America in 1883, which he described in 
‘ Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, 
narrated . . . by Joseph Hatton’ (2 vols. 
1884). In 1889 he ‘ chronicled ’ in like 
fashion Toole’s reminiscences (2 vols.). In 
1892 Hatton became editor of the ‘ People,’ 
a conservative Sunday newspaper, and con 
tributed to that paper (and also to a syndi- 
cate of provincial papers) his ‘ Cigarette 
Papers for After-dinner Smoking,’ a weekly 
medley of reminiscences, stories, and inter- 
views. He died in London on 31 July 1907, 
and was buried in Marylebone cemetery. 

Hatton married in 1860 Louisa Howard 
[d, 1900), daughter of Robert Johnson, by 
whom he had an only son, Frank Hatton 
[q. V.], and two daughters, Ellen Howard, 
wife of William Henry Margetson, the 
artist, and Bessie, a novelist. His portrait, 
painted by his son-in-law, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1896. Hatton, who 
published in 1882 ‘ The New Ceylon,’ the 
first English book on North Borneo, issued 
in 1886 a biographical sketch of his son, 
who was killed in 1883 while exploring North 
Borneo. 

Hatton’s industry and fluency were great. 
Among his numerous novels, which suited 
popular taste, were ‘Clytie’ (1874); ‘By 
Order of the Czar’ (1890); and ‘ When 
Rogues Fall Out’ (1899). He made several 
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attempts at the drama. His draiixatised 
version of his'novel * Clytie,* which was first 
produced at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool 
on 29 Nov. 1875, and was transferred to the 
Olympic, London, on 10 Jan. 1876, proved 
highly successful. A dramatic version of 
his novel ‘John Needham’s Boublo’ fol- 
lowed in 1885. His dramatic version of 
Hawtliorn’s ' Scarlet LcUev ’ proved popular 
in America. Other works by liim were : 

1. * Journalistic London/ 1882. 2. ^ Old 

Lamps and New: an After-<linner Chat/ 
1889. 3. ‘Club-Land, London and Pro- 

vincial/ 1890. 

[The Times, and Btandard, 1 Aug. 1007? 
People, 4 Aug. 1907; Who’s Who, 1006; 
Hatton’s Old Lamps and Now and Journalisth*. 
London ; private information.] L» M. 

H AVELOOE:, Sie AETHUE ELIBANK 
(1844-1908), colonial governor, born at 
Bath on 7 May 1844, was fifth mrviving 
son in a family of six sons and siwmi 
daughtors of Lient.-colonel William Have- 
lock [<p V.] and (Jarolim^ Eli»;abeth 
(d, 1866), eldest daughtiir of Afajor AcUm 
Chaplin of Aylesbury. He was a nejilwvw 
of Bir Henry Havelock |q. v.]. In 1846 
Artlrur wtmt to India with the rest of the 
family to join his father, wlto wim tlnm in 
command of the 14 th light dragoons at 
Umballa. After the death of hw father 
at the battle of Eamnuggur on 22 Nov, 
1848, he and Ms family came back to 
England, but returning to India in August 
1860 settled at Ootaoamund in tlio Nilgiri | 
hills. Ho attended Mr. Nash’s school i 
there, but completed his education in 
England at a private Hchool at IjCO, near 
Blaokheath ( 1 859- 00) . 

In 1860 he pasHtsd int^o the Eoyal Military 
College, Bandhurst, and on 14 Jan, 1862 
was ga'.5cttcd ensign in the 32nd (Jt)rnwall 
light infantry. Prom 1862 to 1866 luj 
performed garrison duty at Plymouth, the 
Curragh, Cork, and Oolahester. Promoted 
lieutenant on 10 April 1860, he was 
stationed with Ms regiment at Gibraltar 
(1866-7), at Mauritius (1867*8), and at the 
Cape (1868-72). In August 1872 he returntHl 
to Mauritius, where he acted as paymaster ; 
promoted captain on 1 Peb» 1873, ho was 
successively aide-de-camp to Mr* Newton, 
the acting governor, and to Bir Arthur 
Gordon (afterwards Lord Btanmore), the 
pvernor. Prom Eebruaiy 1874 to 1875 
he was chief civil commissioner in the 
Seychelles islands; from 1875 to 1876, 
on Sir Arthur Gordon’s recommendation, 
colonial seoretary and reoeivar-general in 
Fiji On Ms return to England in 1876 


he dofmitoly joined the colonial civil service, 
and retired frour the irrmy with the raidc 
of captain in March 1877. In the same 
year lie? went out to the West Jndii*s as 
preeident of Nevis, and in August 1878 was 
transhirrcKl to Bt. Lucia, wherts ho H(?rvod 
for a y(?ar as iulministrator. In 1879 lie 
ri4.urnod to the BeycMilles m chief civil 
commisHioiujr, imd in 1880 was made 
C.M.G. 

In Felumary 1.881 .llavelock became 
governor of tiu) Wiwt African Hfsitlements in 
siica<ission to Bir Baminl Eowii jq* v.l 
Before ti^suming ofhw he /w British 
commlHsioner at a eonh^nmee in IhrriH for 
the provisional di'Uiart^ation of botmdarieg 
between Bierra Leonti and Fivnch Guinea* 
During Ms mlirunistridi(in he mm atJiively 
engaged in a frontii^r dis|mie witli tiu^ 
negro rtq)ul)li(? of li lieria. Gn 20 Alarch 
1.882., by ordiu' of the cnrlonial he |rro- 
cemleti te Mr>nrovia with lour gunboats* 
His demands for ilio immmiiato exOurBion 


of t<b(^ British protsvcttiriihs to Hus river 
Mala ami for an indemnity of 85001* for 
J^ntish m(U‘cIjante wi^re r<4uctantly con- 
omlwl by the l,Jla,Han governnumt* A 
trtsaty was signtHl to tins tdh>tvt, stipulating 
that Havcihjck should interoisio witii tho 
British govermneiit B) 11 x the lino of tlic 
river Mano as tlm frontier, anil that Liberia 
nhouki bo r<q>ahl all tlm sums slu^ haii sfamt 
in ivcipiiring B.irri.t4,n*ies 'Wi.^st <.d t.la» Atano* 
Oti the nrfusal of tlu^ Libi*rian senate to 


ratify the treaty Havidcjck n.stiirned to 
Mimrovia witli ihii gunbf>ate oii 7 Biq>t. 
1882. A la.jstiti^ eidliHiim wm avtirB.’fd, 
tlmnk.s to Havi4oc.jk’« tiMit. I.ltit tins si,.umto 


|>«WHlsttKi in its op|:,>ositiim B,.> .the treaty, and 
InMm’ch 1883 Hav.i4ook qult.4ly o.ccupud the 
torritorii.^s hoiween the rivtm Hherbro and 


Mano, wliiiht wen^ oiaimtsi by the British 
goviirnment (B.UillA.itEV JiniNSTOH, lArk^ 
1906, i 277*9). The lamndary between 
Bii.trra and .LBawla was 'evi.ujtually 

deiinod In 1903 by a mixod eommission* 

In 1884 Havelock was eri^itod IC.0.M,.0* 


serviw, and the .billowing year 
servi^I as govorniir of Trinitlail* In 1886 
he .aisumeu the roaponsilile ia)st of governor 
of Natal. The colony was liassing through 
a period of financial di^|)ression, and the 
dimoultiei of administration were increased 

of Muland In May 1887 
s ■ unsucciiisful reboilion in 
to England, In 1889, 
Havelock sorvedf on the intc^rnational anti*' 

at Bruiiols ; 



was a|)pointed 
There he aadexi to 
effective administrator 
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railway extension to Knrunegala and 
Bandarawela, and acquired popularity with 
the natives by his abolition of the obnoxious 
‘ paddy ’ tax, or levy on rice cultivation. 

Nominated governor of Madras in 1895, 
he travelled all over the presidency, 
and proved himself a vigilant champion 
of its interests. In defiance of orders 
from the Calcutta government he firmly 
refused to allow the Mecca pilgiim ships to 
touch at Madras. His action was subse- 
quently justified by the comparative im- 
munity of the Madras presidency from the 
plague of 1899 and 1900. He was made 
G.C.M.G. in 1895, G.C.I.E. in 1896, and 
G.C.S.I. in 1901, when he left Madras. 
Long residence in the tropics had under- 
mined his health, and in 1901 he refused 
the governorships of the Straits Settle- 
ments and of Victoria. Eventually he 
accepted the easier post of governor 
of Tasmania, but resigned in 1904, 
before completing his term of office. 
He retired to Torquay, and died at Bath 
on 25 June 1908. A competent and pains- 
taking official, he showed practical sym- 
pathy with the people under his rule and 
anxiety to mitigate the rigours of the law. 
He married on 15 Aug. 1871 Anne Grace, 
daughter of Sir William Norris. She died 
on 6 Jan. 1908, leaving one daughter. 

[The Times, 26 June 1908 ; Army List, 1874 ; 
J. Fergiiaon, Ceylon in 1903 ; addresses 
presented to and replies delivered by Sir 
A. E. Havelock on his fifteenth tour in the 
Madras presidency, 1900 ; Madras Weekly 
Mail, 2 July 1908 ; private information from 
Col. Acton Havelock.] G. S. W. 

HAWEIS, HUGH REGINALD (1838- 
1901), author and preacher, bom on 3 April 
1838, at Egham, Surrey, was grandson of 
Thomas Haweis [q. v.], the friend and 
tmstee of Lady Huntingdon, and was son of 
John Oliver Willyams Haweis by his wife 
Mary. His father (1809-1891) matriculated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 
in 1 828, and proceeding M. A. in 1830. From 
1846 he was morning preacher at the 
Magdalen Hospital in London, and from 
1874 to 1886 rector of Slaugham in Sussex. 
In 1883 he was made Heathfield prebendary 
of Chichester Cathedral. He was the author 
in 1844 of ‘ Sketches of the Reformation,’ a 
work of considerable learning. 

Hugh Reginald, the eldest son in a 
family of four children, showed great musical 
sensibility and aptitude for violin playing 
from early years, but delicate health pre- 
vented systematic education. He suffered 
from hip-disease, and at the age of twelve 
Sir Benjamin Brodie pronounced his case 
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hopeless. He was laken to his grand- 
mother’s house in* Brunswick Square, 
Brighton, and recovered, although he 
remained almost a dwarf and had a per- 
manent limp. At Brighton he practised 
the violin assiduously, receiving instmc- 
tion from several masters and finally from 
Oury, a pupil of Paganini. He obtained 
orchestral practice as a member of the 
S5nnphony Society that met in the Brighton 
Pavilion. He also wrote much verse and 
prose for the Brighton papers. By the age 
of sixteen he had so much improved in 
strength that he was put under the care 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, of the Rev. 
John Bicknell, who prepared him for matri- 
culation at Cambridge. In 1856 he matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
quickly became a notoriety. He was the 
solo violinist of the Cambridge Musical 
Society, and formed a quartet society which 
met in his rooms. He read German poetry 
and philosophy with enthusiasm, and along 
with some friends of kindred tastes started 
a magazine called the ' Lion,’ of which 
three numbers were issued. There was abi- 
lity as well as originality in the magazine, 
but its extravagance laid it open to ridicule. 
(Sir) G. 0. Trevelyan issued a rival sheet 
called the ‘Bear,’ which parodied all the 
eccentricities of the ‘Lion.’ Haweis says 
magnanimously that the greatest success 
of the ‘ Lion ’ ‘ was in calling forth the 
“Bear” which slew it.’ He continued to 
contribute voluminously to any newspapers 
that would publish his writing, and he 
made the acquaintance of a French violinist, 
J. G. R. R. Venua, who interested him in 
the history and art of violin-making, a 
subject upon which he began researches. 
He graduated B.A. in 1859, and then 
travelled for his health. His father had 
wished him to avoid Italy, but falling in 
with Signor Li Calsi, a professional musician 
whom he knew at Brighton, he went with 
him to Genoa, whence Calsi was proceeding 
to join Garibaldi. Haweis followed him to 
the seat of war. He arrived when Gari- 
baldi was besieging Capua. He incurred 
without injury many risks and privations 
from bad food, bad weather, and insanitary 
conditions. He made the acquaintance of 
King Victor Emmanuel, and was present 
at the peace celebrations in Milan. He 
described his experiences in the ‘Argosy’ in 
1870. 

Before leaving Italy Haweis^ read the 
newly issued ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and 
decided to seek orders in the English church. 
He had been for some years ‘ an irregular 
student of theology.’ In 1861 he passed 
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tlie Cambridge oxamiiiation in tlnjology and 
was ordained deacoiif becoming prioBt in 
1B62 and curate of JSt. Peter, Betnnal Green. 
In East London lie tlircw himsolf enthnsi- 
astically into pariah work. Ho was nuioh 
in tixo company of J‘. E. Green [({. v.], who 
was in solo charge of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, 
and Green greatly iriflnemjc'd hia vi<vwH on 
social questions. After two years in Betlinal 
Green ho wont as curah) to St. James-Uie- 
Loss, Westminster, and then to St. I*eter, 
Stepney. In 1866 he was a|)pointed 
incumbent of St. James, Wesiauondand 
Street, Marylobone, lieing, according to his 
own acooimt, the yciungest incumbent in 
London. He found the chnroli nearly empty 
and in need of immediate repjxir. By his 
energy, ability, and somewliat st^nsational 
methods he quickly filled his cliurch, and 
kept it full and fashionable for the tliirty- 
hve yt^ars of liis ministry. Ho remained 
at St. James’s till death. 

Haweis exercistul great powiw in tlie 
pulpit. Ho always preaclied in a l>lack 
gown. His theatrical manntu' and vanit.y 
frequently exposed liim to chargers of 
charlatanry and oliscured his genuine 
spiritual gilts. Jhit ho wiw (MU*n(*Ht and 
sagacious in his eJortH. He organised 
in his church ‘Sunday evenings for tin? 
people,’ at which oroluistral nussio, oratorio 
performpoes, and oven exhibitions of 
sacred pictures wore made ‘ to fonn portiouH 
of the ordinary church services.’ His 
success encouraged him to use St James’s 
Hall, Eegcnt Street, for Sunday morning 
services of a similarly unconventiomd 
character, and Bean Stanley invited him 
to proaoli at a course of ‘ services for the 
people ’ in Westminster Abbey. Ht? wm 
one of the first promoUu’B of tlie Sunday 
opening of museums and picture gallcri(?H. 
He mterestod himself in the provision of 
open air spaces in Ixmdon and in tht? 
laying out as gardens of disu8<Hl chureh- 
yards. Haweirs literary activity wiia at 
the same time large. He wrote much for 
the magaztoea, forffhe Times ’ and the ‘ Pali 
Mall Gazette, and was on the early start of 
the ‘ Echo. His first booi:, 'Muslo and 
Morals,’ published m 1871 (Ifithodit. 1801), 
WM a revision of magazine artiolos j it 
mingled pleasantly theories about music 
with biograpMoal notices of musiolans and 
onticisms of their mmio. There followed 
in 1884 My Musical Life ’ (4th edit. 18911 
and ‘ Old Violins ’ (1898, withk bibliography)! 
As musical critic to ‘ Truth ’ Haweis 
heW to introduce Wagner’s worics to 
English notice. His soundest and most 
ongmal hterary work was on music, although 


his thculogical writings were bulkir3r. In 
‘ Thoughts for fin? Times’ (1872 ; I4lh edit, 
1801) ho att(?mpf4‘d to ‘ strike the kf?ynotos 
of modern theology, religifin, and life’; in 
‘Speech in Beason’‘(lH74) lie ‘ applied thi^sc 
pnncipl(‘H to pn^sent- social needs and 
ecdesiaHtical iuHtitiitions.’ He continual 
his propaganda in ‘ Arrows in t lu^ Air ’ ( 1 878) » 
‘Winged Words’ (1885); and ‘The Jkoml 
Church ; or, Wliat is coming ’ (with a 
rrdaco on Mrs. Hum|diry Ward’s novel, 
^Kohtwt EIhiimum*,’ 1801}/ Hi? attempted 
a study of t he origins of ( Jlirist ianit y, which 
h(? published in 1880 7 in fivi'. volVimes as 
Uhrist an<l Gliristianity,’ ’i’ls? separate 
voIumeH were ‘ Tlie Ligiit of ilie Ages, * The 
Btory of the Four,’ ‘The Pieture of Ji?sus,’ 
The Eict ure of Pauh’ and ‘I’ls? f t(>nquering 
OroMH.’ Tliroughont Hiis work fht-re was 
niuch that wm acute anti vivaeimis, but 
little that was original or m^w. 

Hawtns’s ehi(?f was achievcxl 

as a popular lecfuivr in England and the 
colotneH, and in America, jirirndpally on 
musical tlumu's. In 1885 he gave the 
Lowtfll letitures in Boston, ILS.A. lluring 
the Oiucago Exposition in 1805 he leetumd 
before the Parliamcmt of litdigions, and in 
the following y(»ar ht^ visited the I’lmifi 


eoast, pnnmhing to (wowdisl <iongri*gs,ti(>ns 
in Trinity Ghureb, San l’’ranciseo, Thence 
he imirtxl through Ganmla, the Smith Sea 
Islands, Australia, anti Ntjw Zealand, 
Iwturing and prtMWiliing. He preaehed in 
nine etilonial cathtHlrals. In 1 807 h<? visitecl 
Rome for tht? ihini tlnu% Hi leetun? on 
Maw/Jni and Garibaltli. He deserilHxl his 
American and ctdonial <?xix?riences in 
‘Travel and Talk’ (2 vols. 1800). 

h’or ^ Homt? years aftt*r 1). G, Hosst?tti’s 
death in 1882 H[i.wt?iH oetmpied the iHiet’e 
house in Gh<?yne Walk, C;helH(?a. He died 
suddenly of heart Ht?i'/.iirt? at his residenen 
in later years, 01 J,)(?vonslnre Htreet, on 
20 Jam 1001, after pnwhing memorial 
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Bunday. Mis body wm crematwl ite Woking, 
and the remains interred ht'side his wife. 
There Is a tablet to liis memory in Mary- 
lebone parish church. Two sons and a 
daughEir survive him. His |>ortrait in oils, 
painted by Felix Moscheles, tolongs to his 
daughter. A cartoon fiortrait by ‘ Ape ’ 
*»ppeared In * Vanity Fair ’ in IE88. 

Besides the works above inentiomd and 
many sermons, Hawaia, who was general 
editor (1886) of Eoutledge’a ‘ World library, ’ 
and for a year of ‘ Qwolrs Magas* 5 ine,’ wrote : 

1. ‘Pet; or Pastimes and Penalties, » 1874 

2. Ashes to Ashes, a Cremation Pjrelude,’ 
1876. 3. ‘Poets in the Pulpit/ 1880. 
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4. ‘American Humorists/ 1883. 5. ‘The 
Dead Pulpit/ 1896. 6. ‘ Ideals for Girls/ 
1897. 7. ^ The Child’s Life of Jesus/ 1902. 
8. ‘ Realities of Life: being thoughts gathered 
from the teachings of H. R. Haweis/ 1902. 
The family of Sir Morell Mackenzie [q. v.] 
entrusted Haweis with the delicate task of 
writing his life, which he published in 1893. 

Haweis married in 1867 Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Musgrave J oy [q. v.] the artist. 
At the ago of sixteen she exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, and contributed also to 
the Dudley Gallery. She illustrated her 
husband’s books as well as her own. She 
was an enthusiastic student of Chaucer, 
and compiled in 1877 ‘ Chaucer for Children, 
a golden key ’ ; with coloured and plain 
illustrations (2nd edit. 1882). The book was 
educationally valuable. It led to ‘ Chaucer 
for Schools’ (1880; 2nd edit. 1899), which 
was equally original in plan and execu- 
tion, and to ‘Chaucer’s Beads, a Birthday 
Book ’ (1884), and ‘ Tales from Chaucer, 
adapted by Mrs. Haweis,’ published in 
Routledge’s ‘ World Library.’ Mrs. Haweis 
was a copious writer of articles upon 
domestic art and dress for the magazines. 
Endeavouring to establish some sound 
canons of taste in the minor arts, she 
embodied her views with vivacity and 
piquancy in ‘The Art of Beauty’ (1878, 
with illustrations by the author). This was 
followed by ‘The Art of Dress’ (1879); 
‘ The Art of Decoration’ (1881) ; and finally 
by ‘ The Art of Housekeeping : a Bridal 
Garland ’ (1889). All were illustrated by 
the author. She published also ‘ Beautiful 
Houses : being a Description of certain well- 
known Artistic Houses ’ (2nd edit. 1882), 
and ‘ Rus in Urbe : or Blowers that thrive in 
London Gardens and Smoky Towns ’ (1886). 
She accompanied her husband in his tours 
on the Continent and to America, and 
interested herself in many philanthropic 
causes. She was a director of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Mercy League for Animals 
and a strong supporter of the women’s 
franchise movement. Shortly before her 
death she published a novel, ‘ A Flame of 
Fire ’ (1897), ‘ to vindicate the helplessness 
of womankind.’ She died on 24 ISTov. 1898, 
and after cremation was buried at Boughton 
Monohelsea, Kent. 

[There is much autobiography in My Musical 
Life and in Travel and Talk. See also The 
Times, 30 Jan. 1901 ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
Crookford ; H. C. Marillier’s University 
Magazines and their Makers (Opuaculum 
xlvii. of Sette of Odd Volumes, 1899). For 
Mrs. Haweis, see The Times, 29 Nov. 1898; 
Men of the Time, 1899.] R, B. 


HAWEIS, Mrs. MARY, [See under 
Haweis, Htjoh Reginald.] 

HAWKER, MARY ELIZABETH, 
writing under the pseudonym of Lanoe 
Falconer (1848—1908), novelist, bom on 
29 Jan. 1848 at Inverary, Aberdeenshire, was 
elder daughter of Major Peter William Lanoe 
Hawker (1812-1857), of the 74th highlanders, 
of Longparish House near Whitchurch, 
Hampshire, by his wife Elizabeth Fraser. 
Her grandfather was Lieutenant-colonel 
Peter Hawker [q. v.], author of ‘Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen ’ (1841). Miss Hawker’s 
education was desultory, but she read 
assiduously for herself. Her father died in 
1857, and after her mother’s second marriage 
in the autumn of 1862 to Herbert Fennell, the 
family lived for some years in France and 
Germany, and Miss Hawker became eificient 
in French and German. She was also an 
admirable pianist. 

Miss Hawker early began to write, and a 
few stories and essays appeared in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Success did not come 
until 1890, when there appeared, as the 
initial volume of a series of novels issued 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin in the ‘Pseudonym 
Library,’ a story by Miss Hawker entitled 
‘Mademoiselle Ixe, by Lanoe Falconer.’ 
The manuscript had been previously re- 
jected by many publishers. The heroine was 
a governess in an English country house 
who was connected with Russian nihilists. 
The mystery was cleverly handled, and the 
artistic treatment showed a delicacy and 
refinement which were uncommon in 
English writers of short stories. The 
‘ Saturday Review ’ declared it to be ‘ one 
of the finest short stories in England.’ 
Success was great and immediate. Glad- 
stone wrote and spoke the praises of the 
book, of which the circulation was for- 
bidden in Russia ; it was admired by 
Taine. Over 40,000 copies of the EngHsh 
editions were sold, and there were also 
continental and American editions. It 
was translated into French, German, Dutch, 
and Italian. Subsequently she published 
in 1891 ‘ Cecilia de Noel,’ an original and 
cleverly told ghost story, and ‘ The Hotel 
d’Angleterre.’ But failure of health inter- 
rupted her work, and her mother’s death 
on 23 May 1901 proved a blow from which 
she never recovered. 

She died from rapid consumption on 
16 June 1908, at Broxwood Court, Here- 
fordshire, and was buried at LyonshaU in 
that county. 

Other works by Miss Hawker are ‘ Old 
Hampshire Vignettes ’ (1907) and two short 
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tales* SShoulder to Bhouklor’ (1891) and 
‘The Wrong Proscriplion ’ (1898), 

[The Times, 20 Juno 1008 ; Who's Who, 
1907 ; Burke’s Landod Gentry ; Cornhin 
Maga/dno, Feb, 1912, artielo by Miss Mareh 
Phiilipps ; private informatiqin j 'E. L, 

HAWKINS, Srii HENRY, Baeon 
BiiAMFroN' (1817-1907)* judge, bom at 
Hitciiiu on 14 Sept. 1817, Wiis son of John 
Hawkins, a solicitor wil-li a conHidtwablo 
* family ’ practice, by Iu'h wife SuHanna, 
daughtxjr (rf Tlused Pearw^, ehu*k of tlu^ 
|wa«o of BodfordHlure, Afku' education at 
Bedford scliool, Hawkins w^as employed in 
his fathc^Fs oilico long cmough to take a 
dislike to legal work of tliat cliaracter, and 
with the rehictant conscuit of his parentH on 
10 April 1839 entered hiniHelf at the Middle 
Temple, and took out a spixu'al f)leadtu'’B 
Ikenco jrs soon as lie was qualified, In 
1841 he Wits tlie pupil of Frtidm’ick Thonip- 
Bon, a Bpecial pleader, and laUw of George 
Butt, who eventually btscarue a (J.(t On 
3 May 1843 Hawkins wiis calhHl to thc^ bar, 
and fortliwifh joirusd tlm home eircuit ami 
the Ibu'tfordHhirii HC'SHions. Xf< aiipi^am that 
owing to his ]>ractie<^ undm* the bar was 
newer ((uite without busiuess, and altlmugh 
lus earliiT firogresH ^v^^s not excu optionally 
rapid it was unbroken from tlio time of 
his call until he took silk in 1B5B. For 
the next eighteen years Hawkins ocoupied 
a place of increasing iinportanoe among 
tlxe loaders of the bar, itis lively intolb- 
gence, well-chosen language, and admirable 
planner made him exceedingly sucet^Hsful 
in winning the verdicts of juries, and lie 
wiis the (^qual cJ his cjontemporarieH, 
♦Serjeants Ballantine [q, v, >811 pph I) and 
Parry, in the forensic arts of wliicli tiny 
were maskers. 

Hawkins was engaged in many eases of 
groat ephemeral importauee. In 1852 lie 
was oounsal for Simon Bernard, who w«is 
acquitted on a charge of oomplioity in the 
Orsini conspiracy against Napoleon IXL 
As junior to Serjeant Byles [q, v.] ho de- 
fended Sh John Dean Paul [q, v,], who 
was convicted in 1855 of fraud and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. In 1862 ho 
was junior to (Sir) William Bovill [q. vj 
in Boupoll t;. Waite, in which Eoupell con- 
fessed himself guilty of forgery and was 
subsequently sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. Ho also appeared for various de- 
fendants in the prosecutions instituted after 
the failure of Messrs. Ovorend and Gumqy 
in 1866, all of them being acquitted. lie 
was largely inatrumontar in scouring the 
establishment by secondary evidence of the 



will and codiciiH of Hird 8t. lAmnards, 
a caso in which, with Ennhirick Andrew 
Ind(>rwiek [q, v. Btipiih II j and Dr. Henry 
Bak<u‘ Tristram iw fiis juniors, ho apjx^ared 
for Miss ♦Sugdmu and wm alth' to hold his 
judgment on appeal (187IM1). He apjKfared 
in all fmt ilKMmrlieHtHtages of the htigation 
of whieli Arthur Orton fq. v, Huppl. 1 j, claim- 
ing to Sir Roger Tiehhorm^, wim tlui prin- 
ci))al ligmo (1871-2), When ho was origin- 
allyndained for thruhJemn^ in the action of 
i?j(mtment, it. was no doubt inkuidetl that 
he should croHs-examine tlie plaintifT, but 
b(4or(5 Ibe c-aHiecuum^ on for trial #Jolin l)uka 
Coleridge f q. v, Nuppl. I J, who iuul Issm in- 
structed as one of the livulers of t lie wi^torn 
circuit, Iiecame solicik>r«gem*rah and as 
sucli l(*ad(‘r in tlw dijemsr*. In all tlie 
rhiitorical art of croHs-examination Hawkins 
wiH the greatest maHter, ami be maintained 
his Hqmtarion in his croHS-iixamination of 
Htnnvxil important wit-masses, but the accident 
wliicli d(q)rivisl him of the right to ciajms- 
eKamirn^ Orton wim prohaldy rmti of the 
blttereHt diH(q)|M>intments of his life. V¥hen 
the tsial at liar for |H*rjury followed ilie 
eoIlatis<^ of the ‘ claimants ’ mition, Hawkins 
led for tlie crewn (23 April 1 872), His 
tijiening sixssih lastetl six days and his reply 
nine days, whih^ tlu^ prosimution iasted IBS 
days and Oockburnh summingmp eightoen 
days (Fein 1874) ; In llu^ action at nisi prius 
Coieridge had oceupiiHl twentydliris^ days 
In opening tlie amo for the (hJence, 
There is no doubt that Jlawkinsh iiandling 
of the whole matkvr was worthy of tlie 
extraordinary iiecssion, hTom tlm time of 
Ills taking silk in 1858 to the end oi the 
Tichhorne ease in 1874 he liml no HUfswior 
in th(^ pulilic intimation as a figliting 
advocak^, 

Besides Ids prolongisl and lucrative 
liraetiee in the courts, Hawkins was oon- 
tinually mnployed in comisuiiation castes, 
before eithew juries or arbitrators. In 
particular lie apisiartsl for the royal com- 
missioners engagisi in th<^ purchast^ of the 
site where the Royal Oourts of Justice now 
stand. He had also a oonHidiU'able praoiice 
in elootion iietiiions, lasing {asrlmm the 
most conspicuous counsel availahlo for 
the purpose when, afkir the gisneral election 
of 1808, those dispuksi wen^ first iriid 
before judges and decided inde|HmdentIy 
of political oonaidcrations. Hawking had 
stood os one of two liberal candidatos for 
Barnstaple in 1805, but had not boon rc- 
tumqd ; he made no other effort to enter 
the House of Commons. 

In^ November 1876 Hawkins was 

appointed a judge of the queen’s benoh 
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division, and being knighted was almost 
immediately transferred to the exchequer 
division. He was the first judge appointed 
to the exchequer division since the Judi- 
cature Acts had superseded the court of 
exchequer. Hawkins and Chief Baron 
Kelly deeply resented the provision of those 
acts by which every judge of the high 
court was to be styled ‘ Mr. Justice ’ and 
the old style of baron of the exchequer was 
dropped. Hawkins, who made vain efforts 
to secure the appellation of ‘ Baron 
Hawkins,’ invariably called himself for 
private purposes ‘ Sir Henry Hawkins,’ 
instead of ‘Mr. Justice Hawkins.’ The 
exchequer division was absorbed in the 
queen’s bench division in 1880. 

In Sept. 1877 Hawkins tried at the 
Central Criminal Court ‘ the Benge case,’ 
when Louis and Patrick Staunton, the wife 
of Patrick, and a servant named Alice 
Khodes were jointly indicted for the murder, 
by ill-treatment and intentional neglect, 
of the wife of Louis. The case was on 
the wide borderland between murder and 
manslaughter, and the sufficiency of the 
evidence of complicity against Alice Rhodes 
was open to question. All were convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death, Rhodes 
subsequently receiving a free pardon and 
the sentence on the others being commuted 
to penal servitude for life (of. J. B. Atlay’s 
Trial of the Stauntons, 1911). Hawkins 
tried at about the same time many other 
murder cases which attracted public atten- 
tion, and this circumstance, together with 
the alliterative attractiveness of the phrase 
‘ Hanging Hawkins,’ gave rise to a loose 
popular impression that he was a judge of 
a peculiarly severe or even savage temper. 
For this idea there was no real founda- 
tion. Hawkins was an admirable criminal 
judge. Extremely patient and thorough, 
he took care that both the case for the 
crown and that for the accused person 
should be exhaustively stated and tested to 
the utmost. His summings-up — in which 
in his later years it was his invariable 
practice never to open his note-book 
unless for the purpose of reading to the 
jury some fragment of the evidence in 
which the actual words used were of great 
importance—were models of lucidity and 
completeness. His manner, while dignified, 
was considerate to the point of being 
almost gentle. He had a strong hatred 
of cruelty and of any serious and deliberate 
outrages against either person or property, 
and in the gravest cases he did not shrink 
from deserved severity. On the other 
hand the period of his judgeship practically 


covered the great change in the direction of 
leniency to criminals. In this movement 
Hawkins was one of the more progressive 
authorities. He greatly favoured the 
lightest punishment for first offences, even 
where the offences themselves were serious, 
but he never went to the lengths favoured 
by the more extreme reformers. 

As a criminal judge Hawkins had very 
few equals during twenty -two years. As a 
civil judge he failed to convey the impres- 
sion that to do justice between the parties 
was his single aim. Innumerable stories 
were told — some of them with substantial 
foundation — of the ingenious devices where- 
by he contrived that the case before him 
either should be referred by consent to 
arbitration or should not be tried out to a 
clear determination on the merits. These 
devices, usually extremely adroit, could 
hardly be described as otherwise than mis- 
chievous. Of the current explanations of 
this peculiarity that which was least want- 
ing in plausibility was that the judge’s 
principal motive was to avoid the reversal 
of his decisions on appeal. The author of 
‘ The Life in the Law of Sir Henry Hawkins ’ 
states that Hawkins said to him ‘ I have a 
horror of adverse criticism, to which I am 
perhaps unduly sensitive.’ 

In another respect Hawkins’s judicial 
character presented a strange contrast. 
When, while doing the work he liked, he was 
summing up important or complicated evi- 
dence in a criminal case, he had a command 
of excellent Enghsh, accurate, forcible, and 
dignified, which would have stood the test 
of absolutely literal reproduction in print. 
On the other hand, in delivering a con- 
sidered judgment he was verbose and 
tautological ; he failed to grasp the prin- 
ciples of the law and to deduce from them 
the true effect of the facts before him, 
and he involved himself in contradictions. 
Two of his judgments which establish 
these facts beyond question are those in 
Hicks V. Faullmer (8 Q.B.D. 167) on the 
law of malicious prosecution, and in R. v. 
Lillyman ([1896] 2 Q.B. 167) on a ques- 
tion of evidence in criminal cases. The 
latter judgment of the court for crown 
cases reserved was so unsatisfactory that 
for nine years, while it remained a leading 
authority, it was invariably construed as 
meaning the contrary of what it said, until 
in 1905, in the case of R. v. Osborne, in the 
same court, it was substantially overruled. 

Hawkins resigned his judgeship in 1898 
and was sworn of the privy council. He 
was created a peer on 27 Aug. 1899 by the 
title of Baron Brampton of Brampton in 
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HuntiiigdoBBliire* Froia that time till 
August 1902 he sat occasionally in tlu3 
House of Lords or the jtulieial committee. 
His judgments in the House of Ijortls in 
Allen V. Flood, the fjimous Vale railway 
case, and Quinn v, Leatliam, exlubit tt> 
some extent the same sort of weakness m 


characterised his earlier perfornuinecs iu tlu^ 
same class of cjiao. He died at liis Iiouse 


in Tilnciy Street on 6 Oct. 1907, and was 
buried at, Kensal Green eemet iuy. 

Hawkins was a small man of slendcu’ 
build, but his features wer(3 handsoims and 
impoBing and Ids as|)ect eminently judicial. 
Ho was extremely fond of horHo-rrwing. 
He never ran horsea himself, but was elect<al 
an honorary member of tlic Jockey Club in 
1878, and an ordinary member "in 1HB9, 
Ho insisted to an unusual exLmt in enforc- 
ing his personal tastes upon those who did 
businesB before liim. He shut* oil all aceesH 
of the outer air to his court ami maintained 
the atmosjjhcre at the liiglu^Ht t(imperat,un% 
Ho not unfrequently sat whih) on circuit for 
exceedingly long liours, altliough in London 
ho habitually rose quite puntjtually. In- 
numerable anecdotes were current ilhistra- 
ting ^ these peculiarities, ^I\> the outside 
public ho was probably the liest kmmm and 
also the most popular *of the puism^ judges. 

Hawkins was twietj married. His second 
wife, who survived him live weeks, mm 
Jane Ixiuisa, daughter of H. R Beynolds 
of Hulme. Ho had no children by oitlmr 
marriage. Not long after his retir(«nent 
from tho bonoh ho was received into the 
Homan eatholio communion, and in llKKl 
with his wife presmited tho (Jliapel of BB. 
Augustine and Gregory to tho Homan 
catliolic catbedral at Westminstxw. 

Bev(‘ral portraits exist. One in oils of 
Hawkins in judge’s robes, by John Golllef, 
was exhibited at tho Hoytd Academy in 
IS7B, and was left by l^ady Brampttm to 
the National Portrait Gallery ; a s(!Cond, 
‘Justice Hawkins sums tip,*’ by Hubert 
Barnes, A.R.B.A., was exhibited at tho 
Royal Academy in 1B9L Two |K>rtraits by 
J. A, 1mm, one in crayons (1879) and the 
other in oils, belonged to the family, but 
were sold after Lady Brampton’s death. 
There is also a buste-presented by iMdy 
Brampton — at the Old Bailey. A caricature 
by ‘ Bpy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1873). 

^ [The Timofl, 7-12 Cot. 1907 ; Law Reports ; 
information from Messrs, Weatherby & Sons ; 
personal knowledge. In 1004 Lord Brampton 
caused or permitted to be published a 
book in two volumes entitled ‘ The Ee- 
minisoonoes of Bir Henry Hawkins, Baron 
Brampton, edited by Richard Harris, K,0.’ 


This hook is wriiton iu thi^ ihuhou, but 
is undotiblodly fh«^ wurk uf Hirhard Harris 

(1B41 19(H5), who had practiHud for many 

y(‘ars on the midlaud circuit, ami was the 
author of ‘ Hiuts on Atlvocncy ’ and otiicr 
legal and literary works, Ji has no prctciuHi 
of arrangement, and is a nuHcelkneouH erdkai- 
tinn (»f anmuitUes wholly lacking in literary 
slull and in v(‘rmindlittid»% many of them 
}>eing elcmonfilrably inaeetjrale and mmc of 
them in any degree t runt wort hy, A pamphkst 
(uititled ‘Tim bife in the Law of Hir llenry 
Hawkins,’ by ‘ Hd (Londrm, 1907), imWiHlmd 
after IfawkinH’H death, is an aecfumt of his 
legal career compiled l>y t he atil hor for piddiea- 
t ion in amaga/.iiu? Hulistantiidlv from Hawkinn’s 
dictation. It was not. pntdinhed <luring his 
life, liecauHo wh«m it* wan (jomjtlyted Im wrote 
to llm anonymous antlmr that he * would not, 
after serious retleet ion. allow it ti» tw publiHimd 
as it stood.* It eumnot, therehm% I>e eon. 
sidiwed any more aulhorilative than IfarriH’s 
book.] H. 

HAVKB, KHWIN (IBlll 1904), marine 
pjuntnr, born at llristol on 7 Juno 1810, 
was Hon of Gbttrh^s J I ayes, an Irislimam 
After education tit a pnyatt 3 school in 
Ihihlin, In^ studitsl art at ilie Kildare 
Btr<*<!t Boliool of Art., Ihildin, wlnu'e Im 
mm a ftdlow impil of John Htmry Foley 
rq. v.j, tho Houljitor, anti htt Htdmtaiuently 
Horved an appri‘ntiot*Bhip to Ttdldn, the 
Btauio painter, in l^nidtm. From tho 
lirst, however, his ainldtion was ttJ Im a 
marino paint*or. Ho H|H‘nt muclii thm^ in a 
104on yacht in th(» Insh Ghanntd, drawing 
and skotohing. A liH lo later In^ improvtai his 
knowltajgo of thi^ ocmin by taking a trip 
as simvard in a barijuo tmlled tho Mary 
Gampholl across tho Atlantic to M(Juka 
Eoturning to Duldin to ptimyo his art, 
lio oxhibitiid Us first pioturo, ‘ A Bceno at 
Hyde,’ at tho British liistitution. Tho 
|)ictur(3 was wtdl hung and (|uiekly sidd. 
In 184J ho showed Us first painting at 
tlio ^ Hoyal Aomltuny, London ; and ho 
exhibited thoro every year until i9tM, 
oxoopt 1864, 1B67, 1882, and 1887. Ho 
w^ ejected a moniker of tim EoyaJ 
Hibernian Academy in 1870, and was a 
mambor of tho Royal Institute of Baintors 
in Wattsr Colours. His subjaots wore always 
mantimo, tho most noteworthy of Us 
pictures being * OH Dover, * ‘Bavod’ (1891), 
and * Crossing the Bar’ (1896). He is 
represented in the Tate Gallery by ‘ Bun- 
set at Boa,’ from Harlyri Bay, Gornwall 
(1894), bought by tho Chantroy Bequost 
Trustees in 1896, and in public gallorioi at 
Bristol, Liverpool, Melbourna, and Bydnay. 

^ The ‘ Bunsot at Baa ’ in the Tate GUIary 
IS Hayes’s only picture in which tho sub- 
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ject was simply sky and sea and nothing 
else. It was his habit to introduce shipping 
or boats. His work, which reflected 
elements in the style of Stanfield, was not 
strikingly original, nor was it fine in colour 
like that of Henry Moore, but Hayes 
painted with the vision of a sailor and 
possessed a sailor’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. He died on 7 Hov, 1904: at Bays- 
water, London, and was buried in the 
Kensal Green cemetery. He married in 
184:7 Ellen, youngest daughter of James 
Briscoe of Carrick-on-Suir. Of his eleven 
children, Mr. Claude Hayes, R.I., a well- 
known landscape painter, has exhibited at 
the Royal Academy since 1876. Hayes’s 
portrait was painted by John Parker. 

[Mag. of Art, May 1901 ; M.A.P., 19 Nov. 
1904 ; The Times, 9 Nov. 1904 ; Graves’s 
Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1906 ; private infor- 
mation.] F. W. G-n. 

HAYMAN, HENRY (1823-1904), hono- 
rary canon of Carlisle and headmaster of 
Rugby, born on 3 March 1823 in Surrey 
Street, Strand, London, was eldest son 
of Philip Bell Hayman, clerk in Somerset 
House (himself son of Henry Hayman, 
rector of Lewcombe and vicar of Halstock, 
Dorset), by his wife Jane, daughter of John 
Marshall. A brother was Marshall Hay- 
man, barrister-at-law and a member of the 
staff of the ‘ Saturday Review,’ who was 
lost on the Alps near Zermatt in 1876. In 
October 1832 Hayman entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and becoming head monitor 
passed with a Sir Thomas White scholar- 
ship on 28 June 1841 to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. with a 
double second class in 1845, proceeding 
. M.A. in 1849, B.D. in 1864, and D.D. in 
1870. He was treasurer of the Union 
in Lord Bufferin’ s presidency, and was 
offered in 1846 a seat (number five) in the 
university eight, but family circumstances 
prevented him from accepting it. He was 
a fellow of his college from 1844 to 1855, 
and received the degree of M.A., ad eundem, 
at Cambridge in the latter year. He was 
ordained deacon in 1847 and priest in 1848. 
He was curate of St. Luke’s, Old Street, 
London, from 1848 to 1849, and of St. 
James’s, Westminster, from 1849 to 1851, 
and was assistant preacher at the Temple 
Church from 1864 to 1857. 

In 1852 he adopted a scholastic career, 
and served till 1855 as an assistant master 
at Charterhouse under Dr. Saunders (after- 
wards dean of Peterborough) and Edward 
Elder [q.v.], and became master of the gown 
boys, a post only once before held by one 


who was not a Carthusian. In 1855 he was 
elected headmaster of St. Olave’s grammar 
school, Southwark, and was headmaster 
of Cheltenham from 1859 to 1868, and of 
Bradfield from 1868 to 1869. He intro- 
duced science teaching at Bradfield and 
tried somewhat unsuccessfully to compel 
the boys to talk exclusively in Latin. 

On 20 Nov. 1869 he was elected head- 
master of Rugby in succession to Frederick 
Temple [q. v. Suppl. II]. The electors 
were the trustees of the Rugby charity, 
who at that date formed the governing 
body. All the assistant masters but one pro- 
tested against the appointment. Hayman’s 
conservative predilections were held to be 
in conflict with the hberal traditions of the 
school. The feeling of hostility grew when 
it became known that many of Hayman’s 
testimonials were of old dates, and had been 
used without the consent of the writers. 
At first his disputed authority as head- 
master was maintained by support of 
the trustees, but in December 1871 a 
new governing body, including Temple 
and G. G. Bradley [q. v. Suppl. II], was 
constituted under the Public Schools Act 
of 1868. Meanwhile the school discipline 
deteriorated, the numbers dwindled, and 
when a reduction of the assistant masters 
became necessary, the headmaster resolved 
on the dismissal of two of his most promi- 
nent opponents on the staff, Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick and the Rev. C. J. E. Smith. Soon 
afterwards, on 19 Dec. 1873, the new gover- 
nors passed a resolution removing Hayman 
from the headmastership. Hayman did not 
retire without a struggle. On 18 Feb. 1874 
he instituted chancery proceedings to re- 
strain the bishop of Exeter (Temple) and 
the governing body from enforcing his dis- 
missal. The defendants replied by filing 
a demurrer. After a six days’ hearing 
(13-19 March 1874), Vice-chancellor Sir 
Richard Malins [q. v.] decided against 
Hayman, but left each side to pay its own 
costs, and admitted that Hayman had 
suffered a ‘ grievous hardship.’ Although 
feeling in the scholastic world ran high, 
his friends urged that he was treated with 
undue severity. 

In 1874 he was nominated by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the crown living of Alding- 
ham, Lancashire. He became honorary 
canon of Carlisle in 1884, was honorary 
secretary of the Tithe Owners Union in 1891, 
was secretary of Kling Alfred’s League of 
Justice to Voluntary Schools in 1900, and 
served as proctor in convocation (1887-90). 

On 21 March 1892 and 23 Jan. 1893 suc- 
cessful actions were brought against Hayman 
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and other directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Colonisation Society, by two Bharoholders, 
claiming the repayment of their invest- 
ments on grounds of misrepresentatiom 
He died at Aldinghatn on 11 July IDO*!-, 
and was buried in tlie churcliyard there. 
He married on 19 July 1855, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Matilda Julia, second 
daughter of George Westly of Mowbrock 
Hall, LaneaBlvire, and left a numerous 
family. There is an enhirgod photograi J) 
of him at St. Clave’s grammar school, and 
an oil painting belongs to Ihe family. 

Hayman was fv cultunnl scholar and a 
fluent speaker and prcuujher. He contributcul 
cxtansivoly to the ‘ EdinliurghJ * Quarterly,’ 

* Ninoteenth Century,’ * National Review,’ 
and other leading poriodioals, and was a 
voluminous writer for Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible’ between 1863 and 1BD3. His 
indeqxsiKhmt works include Greek jxnd Latiit 
verso translations, 1B61> an edition of 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey’ (3 vols. 188DJ)), and 
the following : 1. ‘ Dialogucis of the Early 
Church (1) Rome, (2) Smynm, (3) CarlhageJ 
1851. % * Eetail Mammon, or the Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter,’ 1853. 3. ‘ Gan we 

adapt the Ihdrlie School SyHt<mi to tlio 
Middle Class ? ’ 1858. 4-. ‘ Siuanons prcutched 
at Bxigby School,’ 1875. 5. ‘ Why we HulTen 
and other Essays,’ 1890. (h ■ Tlu? Epistles of 
the New Testament,’ an atUunpt to |>nment 
them in current and popular idiom, 1000. 

(The Times, 2 Jan. 1873, 13 July 1904 ; Eugby 
School, Eemarks and Judgment of Vice- 
chancellor Sir Eicliard Malins on the Demurrer 
to thii Bill filed by Eov. Dr. Hayman against 
the Governing Body of Bug by Stdiool, 1874; 
private inforinatioiLl 

HAYNE, OHAELEB HAYNE 
SEALE-. [vSee Sbatjs-Havkjg CnAiaauB 
Hayhe (1833-1 903), politician and bene- 
factor,] 

HAYWAED, EOBEET BALDWIN 
(1829-1903), matliematieian, born on 
7 March 1829, at Booking, Essex, was son 
of Eobert Hayward by his wife Ann Bald- 
win. The father, of an old Quaker family, 
withdrew from the Quaker community on 
his marriage. Educated at University 
College, liondon, Eobert Baldwin entered Bt. 
Johms College, Cambridge, in 1846, gradu- 
ating as fourth wrangler in 1850. Ho was 
fellow from 30 March 1852 till 27 March 1860, 
and from 1852 till 1855 assistant tutor. 
Prom 1855 he was mathematical tutor and 
reader in natural philosophy at Durham 
University;, leaving in 1859 to become a 
mathematical master at Harrow School, 
Hayward remained at Harrow till 1893, 


a period of thirty-four years. He im|)roved 
the system of arillnnelical tseaching there, 
and aldy advocated Ijctter medihods. H(s wits 
prcshhmt (1 878-89 ) of tlio AsHocuation for 
tlm Improvement of Geoimstrieal Teaelung 
(afterwards tlu^ Mathmnatical AsHocialion), 
and published in 1895 apampldet, ‘ Hints on 
ttuiching Arithmetic.’ He ’was author of a 
text-l)ook on‘ Eleuumtary Solid Geometry’ 
(1899) and ‘Tlu^ Algebra of (kiplaiiar VectorB 
and T’rJgononud ry ’ (1 899), In pvirrs mathe- 
mafies lu^ madi^ many researdies, and pub- 
HhIkhI numerous papi-rs in tlie ‘Transaef ions’ 
of the (■andu'idg(^ Philosopliieul Sociidy and 
tlu^ ‘ Quarterly Journal of iVla.! lu‘matics.’ 
He was (‘lecdetl F. E.H, on I ,lune 1876. 

Hityward, wliose inter<‘sts variial, 
was a callable mountain clindH'r and an 
original member of ilie Alf)ine ( -lidi from its 
foundation in 1858, withdrawing in 1865. 
To the ‘ Nin«d-(smt h < Vmtury ’ (Eeb. 1884) 
he oont>ributcul an artiide on ‘ Proport ional 
Eiqiresmd-ation ’ whkdi at 4 raidiHl notict^. 
Ho died at Bhanklin, Die of Wigid-, on 2 Feb, 
1993. H<^ married in 1869 Marianne, 

daughtcu* of Henry Eowe, of (Cambridge ; 
his wife’s sisti^r inu^rrii^fl Hiuny William 
Watson (q. v. Hupp!. 0 |. H(^ luul issue 
two sons and four daughters, 

| Prt)c. Boy, Hot’, voh kxv. ; PrtH’. Loml. 
Math. Hot*, vol. xxxv, ; Eov* Hoe. Cat.) 

I’. E. J. 

HEADLAM, WAT/r!?Ii CEORGK 

(1866* i9t)8), scholar aiul |ioet, liorn in 
London on 15 Idda 1866, was son of Edward 
Htuullam, bdlow of 8t, *lohn’s Colli^ge, 
Cu.mbridg<% director of oKandmdions in 
the Civil H(uwi<u!i (tommiHHion (neplaw of 
Thomas Emm’son Hiawllam [q. v.]), and of 
Mary Amu^ ilohnson Howerliy. He was 
educabal at Elstree School, IhuHordshire, 
and at Harrow, in tht^ iiousi^ of tlie hejul- 
Muister, Dr. H. M. Buthw, suhseipaudly 
Master of TVinity College, Camlaldgin 

In 1884 lut ent.(W<id King’s Collegia, 
Cambridge, as a saliolar on the f(ain(hdi(Ui, 
Botli at Harrow and at Candirldgti Ins 
career mm distinguisluai At Cambridge 
he gainetl many univt'rsity iiriys^s for nnm 
composition (viss. sevim Browne’s mtaials 
and tlie Porson pris5<d in tlie y<*ars I8B5 J. 
In 1887 ho was plactal in the first class 
(division 3) of tlui classioal trl|K)Si part i, 
graduating B. A. in IB87, and |)rof?(s^dtsi M.A. 
in 1891, and Litt.D. in 1993. In 1890 he 
bcoamo felkiw of King’s Colb^gc^, and shortly 
afterwards was appointcnl to a It^oturesliip in 
classics.^ His best wa)rk as a ttsacher was 
done with small classes, where Iris striking 
personality had free play. In Jan. 1906 he 
waa a candidate for the rogius professorship 
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of Greek vacated by tbe death of Sir R. 0. 
Jebb [q. v. Suppl. II]. His prelection on 
this occasion made a profound impression. 
On 20 Juno 1908 he died suddenly at an 
hotel in London. He was buried in the 
churchyard of Wycliffe, Yorkshire. During 
the last years of his short life his work 
had gained recognition from a rapidly 
growing circle, and he was deservedly 
looked upon as one of the leading Greek 
scholars of bis time ; but at the moment 
of his death the greater part of what he 
had published consisted of contributions 
to classical periodicals. For many years 
the plays of iEschylus formed the central 
subject of his studies, and he contemplated 
a full critical edition of them, towards 
which he had made large collections. 
One of his most important contributions 
to learning was a paper on ‘ Greek Lyric 
Metres ’ which appeared in the ‘ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies ’ in 1902. Headlam’s 
writings possess distinction throughout, and 
give evidence of his fastidious taste and 
keen sensibility to all forms of beauty. 
Of his Greek versions of English and other 
poetry it was said that they are not sur- 
passed, if indeed they are equalled, by any 
existing productions of the same kind. 
His English verse also is of high quality. 
His numerous emendations of &eek texts 
were founded typon a close study of the 
causes of textual corruption, coupled with 
an almost unrivalled sense of the genius of 
the Greek language. 

During his lifetime he published: 1. 
‘ Fifty Poems by Meleager, with a trans- 
lation,’ 1890. 2. ‘ On Editing ^Eschylus : 
a Criticism,’ 1891. 3. ‘ The Plays of 
Jilschylus translated from a Revised Text,’ 
1900-8 ; republished in a collected form 
in 1909 (in this volume the translations of 
the ‘Persse’ and ‘Septem contra Thebas’ 
are the work of his brother, C. E. S. Head- 
lam). 4. ‘ A Book of Greek Verse,’ 1907. 
6. ‘ Restoration of Menander,’ 1908. Post- 
humous publications : 1. ‘ The Agamemnon 
of ^schylus,’ revised text and English 
^ translation, with some notes, 1910, edited 
by A. 0. Pearson. 2. ‘ Letters and Poems,’ 
with Memoir by his brother, Cecil Headlam, 
and a full bibliography by L. Haward, 
1910. 

[Personal knowledge; memoir and biblio- 
graphy cited; Academy, 8 Oct. 1910, memoir 
(by Shaen Leslie).] M. R. J. 

HEAJRH, MARY ANNE, ‘Mabianite 
Fabntn'QH'a m ^ (1834—1909), hymn-writer, 
daughter of Joseph Hearn, village jpost- 
master, was born at Farningham, Kent, 


on 17 Dec. 1 834. Her kinsfolk were baptists 
of the rigid Calvinistic type. A teacher at 
Bristol (1852-7), at Gravesend (1857-9), 
and at Northampton (1859-66), she gave 
up school work in 1866 to devote herself 
entirely to literature. In 1857 she had 
joined the outside stall of the newly founded 
‘ Christian World,’ for which she wrote 
regularly till her death. To the ‘ Sunday 
School Times ’ she was first a contributor, 
and from 1885 editor. In later life she 
retired to Barmouth. A keen supporter 
of educational movements, and in request 
as a speaker at free church meetings, and 
as a lecturer, she died at Barmouth on 
10 March 1909. 

Adopting the pseudonym of ‘ Marianne 
Farningham,’ a combination of her Christian 
names wdth the name of her birthplace, she 
published nearly forty volumes, most of 
them poems or papers collected from the 
^ Christian World ’ or from publications 
associated with it. The chief are : 1. ‘ Lays 
and Lyrics of the Blessed Life,’ 1861. 2. 
‘Poems,’ 1865. 3. ‘Morning and Evening 
Hymns for the Week,’ 1870. 4. ‘ Songs of 

Sunsliine,’ 1878, 5. ‘A Working Woman’s 
Life,’ an autobiography, 1907. Three or 
four of her hymns passed into occasional 
use. The most popular, ‘ Watching and 
waiting for me,’ is in Sankey’s ‘ Songs 
and Solos.’ Some of her dramatic poems, 
notably ‘ The Last Hymn,’ ‘ A Goodbye 
at the Door,’ ‘A Blind Man’s Story,’ 

‘ Jairus,’ and ‘Robekah,’ achieved a vogue 
as recitations. 

[Autobiography, 1907 ; Christian World, 18 
March 1909 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology.] 

J. 0. H. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER (1835-1905), 
surgeon, born in London on 13 March 183^ 
was son, by Eliza Barclay his wife, of 
Christopher Heath [q. v.], minister of the 
Catholic Apostolic church in.^ Gordon 
Square, London. Heath entered King’s 
College School in May 1845, and after 
apprenticeship to Nathaniel Davidson of 
Charles Street, Manchester Square, began 
his medical studies at King’s College, Lon- 
don, in October 1861. Hero he gained the 
Leathes and Warneford prizes for general 
proficiency in medical subjects and divinity, 
and was admitted an associate in 1855. 
From 11 March to 26 Sept. 1855 he served 
as hospital dresser on board H.M. steam 
frigate Imp^rieuse in the Baltic fleet during 
the Crimean war, and for this service he was 
awarded a medal. He became M-R.C.S. 
England in 1866, and F.R.C.S. in 1860. 
He was appointed assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy at King’s College, and served as 
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house BurKOOU at King’s College Hospital anatomy with ah ite rapidity of oxocution 

Hk vd from M was giving way b(*foro the advances of 


to Sir William Forgusson [cp v. ] from May 
to November 1857. hi 1B56 ho was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy at the 
Westminster Hospitah where lie was made 
lecturer on anatomy and assistant surgoon 
in 1862. 

In 1858 he was consulting surgtion to the 
Si George and Si James Bisjauisary ; in 
1860 ho wiis appointed Hurg('on to the West 
London Hospital at HamnuwHmitli, and in 
1870 he was surgeon to the Hospital for 
Women in Soho. Mejuiwluie in IBtPi he 


giving way 
mod(‘rn pathology* with the slowi^r methods 
l)ml of a secure anmstliesia and a more 
eumhrouH tt^ohniipie. His intimate know- 
ledge of anatomy made him a dexterous 
surgt*on, but his ’comparaiivi^ inability to 
a|)|jreciate tlie new truths of bmiteriology 
cut him otT from tlu^ Hcientiiie side. As a 
i-aclier he combimsl the olihw irndhods of 
tlie ‘coacljes’ or ‘grinders’ with the practi- 
cal knowJc‘dge of hospital work from which 
tiiey wens d(‘ha,rn‘(L He was a l>orn con- 


was appointed aHHistant mu’geon luid toiujlutr IrovcrHialist,, liitliniK iiard, uml with a 
of oporativo surgory at UmvorHit.y (Jollugo wndidt^it in Ins own opuium. 
Hospital, becoming full stirgoon in 1871 on lioatli s wwlts, all pnldislii'd »n Ixindon, 
the rotiromont, of Sir John Krio IMohson woro ; 1. ‘ A Manual of Minor 

fq, v*l and Holme professor of clinical Bandaging* 1861; li-th edit. Hk)l. 2. 
surgery in 1875* He resigned his hospital ‘ Pmetieal Anatomy* a Miuuial of Disseo- 
appointments in 1900, when ho was electisl tions,’ 1864 ; 9th edit. IlH)** ; tnuislahKl n 

consulting surgoon and emoritus professor Japam'se, Osaka* 

^ Diseast^H of tlie Jawsj 1868 ; ‘ 


of clinical surgery. ^ ^ ^ 

At the Boyal College of Burgeons of tmnslabsl into InxuiahH 884* 4 hsHay on 

England Heath was awarded the Jacksonian the Treatment of Int ratluiracic ^ Anmirism 

* • I* . r.f . itw,. ii». m.i r^juOii nifiiit t tit'll * tw7t • rtt-iHsuts iwUm^ 


prize in 1867 for his <‘Hsay upon tlie by the Distal bigat.urc^* 
‘Xniuries and Dist^ases of the JawsHiiclud- 5* * A Course oi Upi'ri 


ative Hurgt^ry 


ing tliose of tlie Antrum, with the treat- 2nd edit. 1884; idniHlritod into 
inent by operation or otherwise.’ He was Osaka* 1882. 6. ‘ The hiudtud- s 
a member of the board of examimu’s in Hurgieal Diagnosis, 1879 ; 2nd tHiii ^ 


aen™ surgery anu was niemueiL aow* , ,»**** vimu. *:*"*;'" "v , 

of the council (1881-97). lie wasHuntorian He edited the ‘ Dictionary of Dmetical 
professor of surgery and |)atho logy (1886-7), Surgery,’ in 2 vols. 1886. ^ 

Bradshaw lecturer in 1892, and liuntemn A inarble liaH-ridud iiorirait by Mr. Ho|>o 
orator in 1897, when he chose as Ins subject Pinker commemoratos Heath m the hall 
‘ John Hunter considered as a gnvti BurgeonJ of tht^ mtHliaal school buildings of University 
Ho suooeeded John Whitakcir Hulke [q. v. College Hospital. 

SuppL I] as president of the college on 4 April PHtr,, voL ii, p, 496(with portrait); 

1895, and was re-olcct(Kl te a sew Brit. Med. .bmrmd, liH)r>, vol ii. p. 659; 

In 1897 Heath visitod Aimsioa to deliver additianal particulars kindly given by Mp 
tho second course of ‘ La-ne Medical P. Maynard I Jeath* M.B.* klt.iVH.Eng., his 
LeoturoB’ recently founded at the Cooper fourtli Hon ; prsonal knowledge. J D’A, P. 

Medical Oollegc in Ban XVanciseo. During 

this visit the McGill Umversity of Montreal HEATH, Sot LEOl^OLD QEOKGE 
made him hen. XjL.IX Ho was prciHident (1817™^19i)7), admiral, a younger son c)f 
of the Climcal Sooioty of London In 1890-1, George Heath (d 1852), ierjeaiit»at-law, liy 
a fellow of King’s (College, Xiondon, and an his wife Anno liayimnid Dunbar, was born 
associate fellow of the (killego of Xdiysicians, in Xjoiulon on 18 Nov. 1817. Douglas Dencm 

/a 1 *ll V .uv i. 1 1.. t‘ .11^ Mill L,.1 i. M .. .1 H 1 tilki jkl>lii.JLj4 t t¥4i' ^4 Vtf 


ua- 


HaaHi [q* v. Buppl 1] was lik eldest 

.iu ...I W ^ . m ■.2f jjSyu .'i i 


He lived for many years at 36 Cavendish He entered tlie E.N. College, Xhirismouth 
Square, a house which is now rebuilt, and in Bept. 1830. Ho gainiMl the first 
died there on 8 Aug. 1905. He mamod (^ ‘ “ ' ‘ * 

Sarah, daughter of the Eev. Jas|)er Pool , 

and (2) Gabnalle Nora, daughter of Captain on passing his final examinationi In that 
Joseph Maynard, E.N., and left a widow, rank he served on tho Moditorranoan and 
hr© sons, and one daughter. 

Heath was a brilliant surgeon and a 
great teacher both of anatomy and surgery. 

It was his iU-fortuno as a surgeon to be in 
his prime when tho older surgery based on 


oommandor on S Aug. 1847, and in July 
1850 was appointed to command the steam 
sloop Niger, and sent to the west coast of 
Africa. There ho had Ins first war service, 
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being present in the small squadron under 
Commodore Henry Bruce at the attack 
on and destruction of Lagos, in which 
affair the British loss was 15 killed and 
75Vounded. At the end of 1852 the Niger 
was transferred to the Mediterranean, and 
Heath, remaining in her, was employed 
at the outbreak of the Russian war in 
blockade work along the Black Sea coasts. 
He accompanied the expedition to the 
Crimea, and from 14 Sept. 1854 was beach- 
master at Eupatoria during the landing of 
troops and stores. At the bombardment 
of Sevastopol on 17 Oct. 1854 the Niger 
was lashed alongside the line -of -battle ship 
London, and towed her into action. On 
18 Nov. following. Heath was appointed 
acting captain of the Sans Pared, flagship 
of Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q. V.], and this appointment was after- 
wards confirmed by the admiralty* A 
few days afterwards he was made captain 
of the port of Balaclava, and it is clear 
that the adverse criticisms of the state 
of that port while under his management 
which were published by some London 
newspapers were both ill-informed and 
prejudiced. Sir Edmund Lyons was per- 
fectly satisfied with Heath’s work, and in 
January 1855 recommended him to the 
admiralty for the important post of princi- 
pal agent of transports. Heath was ap- 
pointed, and held the post until the war 
was practically over. In November 1855 
he left for England, and in December was 
appointed to command the screw-mortar 
ship Seahorse, which was intended for the 
bombardment of Kronstadt. This ship 
was rendered useless by the peace, and 
Heath returned to the Black Sea to help in 
bringing back the troops. Though almost 
the junior captain in the Black Sea fleet, 
he was among the first to receive the C.B., 
which was awarded to him on 26 July 1856. 
He also received the Legion of Honour, 
the 4th class of the Medjidie, and the 
Crimean and Turkish medals. 

Following the peace Heath for some years 
commanded the coast-guard ship in South- 
ampton Water, and in April 1862 became 
captain of the Cambridge, gunnery school 
ship at Devonport. A year later he was 
transferred for special service to the Ports- 
mouth gunnery school, where he remained 
till appointed, in July 1867, to the Octavia , 
as commodore in command in the East 
Indies. He arrived on the station in time 
to help on the preparations for the expedi- 
tion from Bombay under Sir Robert Napier 
[q- against King Theodore of Abyssinia, 
and afterwards assisted to land the troops, 


though for this duty Captain (afterwards 
Sir George) Try on [q. v.] was sent out 
from England as transport officer. For his 
services during his command Heath was 
awarded the K.C.B. and received the thanks 
of parliament. On his return to England 
in 1870 ho was appointed vice-president 
of the ordnance select committee, and 
held that post until promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 20 Deo. 1871. Heath was not 
actively employed as a flag officer, and 
retired on 12 Fob, 1873. He rose on the 
retired list to bo vice-admiral on 16 Sept. 
1877, and admiral on 8 July 1884. He died 
on 7 May 1907 at his home, Anstie Grange, 
Holmwood, hear Dorking. 

Heath married in 1853 Mary Emma, 
(<^. 1902), daughter of Cuthbert Marsh, 
of Eastbury, Hertfordshire, and had issue 
five sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Arthur Raymond Heath, was from 
1886 to 1892 M.I?. for tho Louth division 
of Lincolnshire. Brigadier-general Gerard 
Moore Heath, D.S.O., R.E., is tho youngest 
son. 

Heath published, in 1897, his ‘ Letters 
from the Black Sea,’ written during tho 
Crimean war. 

[The Times, 9 May 1907 ; Heath’s Ijotters 
from the Black Sea (portrait), 1897.] 

L. G. 0. L. 

HECTOR, Mbs. ANNIE FRENCH, 
writing as Mrs. Alexandeb (1825--1902), 
novelist, bom in Dublin on 23 June 1825, 
was only daughter of Robert French, a 
younger member of tho family of French of 
Frenchpark, Roscommon, a Dublin solicitor, 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Edmund 
Malone of Cartrons. A son died in infancy. 
On her father’s side Miss French was a 
direct descendant of Jeremy Taylor, and 
was connected with the poet Charles Wolfe 
(1791”1823) [q. v.]. On her mother’s side 
she was related to Edmund Malone (1741- 
1812) [q. V.]. Educated under governesses 
at home, she read much for herself. In 
1844 her parents, owing to pecuniary losses, 
left Dublin for Liverpool, and after sojourn- 
ing at Chester, Jersey, and other places, 
settled in London. Miss French only once 
again visited Ireland. In London she made 
many literary acquaintances, including Mrs. 
Basil Montagu and Mrs. S. C. Hall. In 
1866 she began lifelong friendships with 
Eliza Lynn (afterwards Mrs. Lynn Linton) 
[q, V. Suppl. I], and W. H. Wills [q. v.], 
editor of ‘ Household Words,’ and his wife. 
She first attracted public attention by a 
little paper in ‘ Household Words ’ called 
■Billeted in Boulogne,’ in 1856. Her 
novels, ‘ Agnes Waring ’ and ‘ Kate Vernon,’ 
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published in 1854 and 1855, were eiitirely 
neglected. 

On 15 April 1858 hIic married, in l^ondon, 
Alexander Hector (1810-1875), a man of 
enterprise and ability. Beginning life in 
the East India Company’s navy, lie joined 
Richard Lemon Lander [q. v.J in his ex- 
ploration of tlio Niger, in 1.832, and (JeiK^rid 
Erancis Eavvdon CluNsney fq. v.) in the 
exploration of tlio Enphrattss and '.rigris 
(1835-7). When Chesney’s expedition broke 
np Hector settled at Bag<lad, and was the 
first merchant in recent times to open up 
trtudo between Great Ikitain and tlio 
Persian Gulf. He assisUsd 8ir l^enry Layai'd 
[q. V,] in his AsByrian excavations, and 
excavated on his own account, the British 
Museum purclioaing some of his finds. Ho 
returned to England with a largo fortune 
in 1857, but after his marriage his luMrlth 
broke, and ho died, having long been 
partially paralysed, in 1875, 

Puring her Imsband’s lifetime Mrs. 
Hector wrote little, owing to In's dislikt' of 
the vocation for a woman. N(WiTtlielt‘H» 

* Which shall it l)e ? ’ came outi in 185(1, 
and before Hector’s <l<jatti slu^ ])ul*iiHlu‘d lu*r 
best known nov<;l, the * The Wooing o’t.’ 
It appeared as a serial in ‘ Temple Ba.r * 
during 1873, being re-issued in ilvree 
volumes at the end of that year. HIks 
iwlopted as a pB<Judonym lu^r husband’s 
Christian name. 

After Heotoris death lus widow, left with 
one son and throe daughters, and with 
smaller means tlian she luwl antioipated, 
began to write in good oamc^st, Bponding 
six years with her family in Germany ana 
Erance and then throe y<HirH at Bt. Andrews, 
she settksd in Xx>ndon in 1885, and thence- 
forth rarely ltdt it, busily ocoupied with 
novel -writing till lier death. 

In 1875 came out * Ralph Wilkm’s 
Ward,’ and 'Her Learest Eoo’ in 1876. 
There followed forty-one novels, wliieh 
enjoyed popularity among habitual reiuieii 
of fiction both here and in America. Eleven 
passed into a seoond edition; *Tho 
Ereres ’ {1882} was translated into Spanish, 
^ By Woman^fl Wit ’ (1885) iiato Hany v, 
and 'Mona’s Choice’ (1887 ) into Polish. 
The fresh and vivacious style reflects the 
Irish temperament, and the tone is always 
wholesome. 'Kitty Costello’ (1904), a 
novel which presents an Irish girl’s intro- 
duction to English life, and has autobio- 
graphic touches, was written when Mrs. 
Hector was seventy-seven and was barely 
completed at hex death. A witty, clever 
talker, of quick sympathios and social 
instincts, Mrs. Hector was in many ways 


abler jiud broader-mimh'd tlian her writings 
Bhow. Blui diiid in l/)nd(>n, nfier Lm years’ 
sufh'riMg froiu iietiritiH. on 10 July *1002, 
and was buritsl in Kensal Grecm cemetery, 
A portrait paintc^l at tlie time of K(sr 
maw'iago l)y an ai'tist named FiiKgt'rald, 
living at VersailleH, and ariollier |)aint<‘d just 
before lier death l»y lu*r youngt'st dauglitcr, 
Miss Mjiy Ihadror (roproduct^d in * I’p-dity/ 
23 July *1002), ladong L» her dauglitors. 


[ WluM Wlie, 1001 ; Brit. Mas, Gat. ; Ihleu 
(X Blm*k, NotalJi^ Women Anthorn of the Hay, 
IH03 ; i>rivate informatiom ) E. h. 

HECrrOE, Bin .lAI^IEB (1834 4007), 
Caniwlian gtHilogist* tiorn in l*ldinburgh on 
10 March 1834, was son of Alo^candm* Hector, 
wriBu* to tiio signet., by his wift* Margan*i 
Ma,croKtie. hklueaBsl at. the Edinlmrgli 
A<swleniy, Im mat-rieidfiOHl at the university 
in 1852, and qualilitsl M. I>. in 1850, During 
the short inHotl in 1854 when Edwartl 
I(\>rbe8 (<{. v.) tiilmi the chair of natural 
history in th(^ universityi his ieciuroH dee|>ly 
int^avsttHl who lanatme liis jmsistant 

and wtuk( h 1 r.eakniHly at gtmlogy and other 
branclt<iH of natural stheruun MtHlieal siudkiB 
were hlumlw^ purHumi witii ardour, and 
Ibudor acB^d as asHistani to .Dr, (aftmavards 
Bir James Voung) Himpson |q. v.j, 

Tlrrotigh thes intiumu;o of Bir Roderick 
Jinpiy Murchison |q, v.). Hector was chostm 
as surgeon and gtHdogist tii accomj)any the 
goverinnent (exploring ex|Wxiition to the 
western liarts of liritish North Aineritia, 
under tlm commami <4 (HpBdn Jtilm 
Palliser |q. v.j, during 1857-00, An ijn- 
mense tract of (touniry from Dtkes Bii|mrior 
and WinniiJcg U} Varuam vtn* Islantl wits tra- 
versed with a virrw B) colonisation. Hector 


tiion diHcov(n*iHi tlio pass, now known m 
iloctor’s I5ihs, by wlntdi tlie Gamulian 
Pacilie railway crossw tlio Rocky Moun- 
tains, Many otlier important geograpliical 
as well as ethnological and gi^ilogical 
observations wens made and cttniinnnlcatid, 
some to the British Asiociation (1S5S-»(K)), 
others to tlio GeologicttI Bociet^ of Ixmdon 
(1801), Hector dn^w attention to Hie 
erratio blocks and the ovidenee of extensive 


; ■ ho noRxl the general structure 
of the Rocky Mountains, and d 0 scril>ed 
bods of teixtiary and orotaTOUs lignite and 
coal in the country cast of the mountahis 
and at Nanaimo In Vancouver Islaiwi ^ 

In 1861, on Murciiison’s roooinmendation, 


Hector was aiipointed geologist to tlic 



dheotox of the geological survey of the 
colony (now dominion), and from 1866 
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director of the meteorological and weather 
department of the New Zealand Institute, 
and of the colonial museum and the 
botanical gardens at Wellington. He 
resided in Wellington until his retirement 
in 1903. 

During this service of forty-two years 
Hector gained a world-wide reputation as 
a naturalist and geologist. His numerous 
official reports included several on the coal- 
deposits of New Zealand and on the geo- 
logical structure and other economic deposits 
of various districts. His first sketch map 
of the geology of the islands was pubhshed 
in 1869, and later editions, embodying the 
work of F. von Hochstetter, Julius von 
Haast, and others, in 1873 and 1885. A 
table of the fossiliferous formations of New 
Zealand accompanied his reports for 1879- 
1880 (1881). He edited the ^Transactions 
and Proceedings of the New Zealand Insti- 
tute ’ for 1869-76. To scientific societies 
and journals in England as well as in New 
Zealand ho communicated many and import- 
ant observations on such subjects as the 
volcanic and earthquake phenomena ; the 
thermal and mineral springs; the eruption 
of Tarawera in 1886 ; the rock-basins ; the 
glacial phenomena ; the meteorology ; re- 
cent and fossil fauna and flora, notably fishes, 
reptiles, birds and cetacea ; and the Moas. 
He also obtained from tertiary strata in 
Nelson the remains of a gigantic penguin 
described by Huxley under the name of 
Palsoeudyptes antarcticus. 

Ho was appointed C.M.G. in 1875 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1887, and received the order of 
the Golden Cross from the German emperor 
in 1874. 

He was elected E.R.S.Edinburgh in 1861, 
and E.R.S.London in 1866, and also a 
corresponding member of the Zoological 
Society of London. The Lyell medal was 
awarded to him in 1876 by the Geological 
Society, and the founder’s gold medal in 
1891 by the Eoyal Geographical Society. 
He was president of the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society in 1873-74, and president 
of the Australasian Association for the 
advancement of science in 1891. In his 
later years he was chancellor of the New 
Zealand University. He died at Wellington, 
N.Z., on 6 Nov, 1907. 

Hector married in 1868 Maria Georgiana, 
daughter of Sir David Monro [q. v.], 
speaker of the house of representatives in 
New Zealand. 

His published works include : 1. ‘ Hand- 
book of New Zealand,’ 1879 ; 4th edit. 1886. 
2, ‘ OutUnea of New Zealand Geology,’ 
1886 (with geological map, 1886). 


[The Times, 7 Nov. 1907 ; obituary by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory in Nature, 14 Nov. 1907 ; 
see also Geology of New Zealand, by Prof. 
James Park, 1910 (bibliography).] 

H. B. W. 

HELLMUTH, ISAAC (1817-1901), 
bishop of Huron, born of Hebrew parents 
near Warsaw, Poland, on 14 Deo. 1817, 
attended Rabbinical schools, and at the 
age of sixteen passed to the University of 
Breslau, where he convinced himself of the 
trnths of Christianity. Coming to England 
in 1841, he was received into the Church 
of England at Liverpool. Trained for holy 
orders by Hugh McNeile [q. v.] and James 
Haldane Stewart, Liverpool clergymen of 
strong evangelical views, Hellmuth emi- 
grated to Canada in 1844, bearing letters 
to George Jehoshaphat Mountain [q. v.], 
bishop ot Quebec, from Archbishop Sumner 
of Canterbury, and other eminent men. 
Bishop Mountain ordained him deacon and 
priest in 1846 and appointed him to be 
professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical litera- 
ture at Bishop’s College, Lennox ville, of 
which he soon became also vice-principal. 
At the same time he was made rector of 
St. Peter’s church, in the neighbouring 
town of Sherbrooke, then the cMef centre 
of English settlement in the province of 
Lower Canada. His learning and zeal 
were widely recognised. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Lambeth in 1853 and 
from Lennoxville University in 1854, as well 
as the degree of D.C.L. from Trinity College, 
Toronto, in the latter year. He afterwards 
resigned his posts in the province of Quebec 
to become superintendent of the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society in British 
North America. In this capacity he was 
very successful. He joined Dr. Cronyn, 
bishop of Huron, in an endeavour to set 
up in the diocese an evangelical theological 
college by way of opposition to Trinity 
College, Toronto. During a visit to England 
in 1861 Hellmuth collected a sum sufficient 
to endow the new Huron college in the 
diocese. It was established in London, 
Ontario, and when it was opened in 1863 
Hellmuth became first principal and 
professor of divinity. Pie was also ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Huron, dean of 
Huron, and rector of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
His continued interest in education led 
him to institute at London, Ontario, in 
1865 the Hellmuth Boys’ College and in 
1869 Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 

On 19 July 1871 Hellmuth was made 
coadjutor bishop of Hixron to Dr. Cronyn, 
with the title of bishop of Norfolk, 
and on Cronyn’s death in September 
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following Hellmuth BuecocKknl him m the 
Beeoud hishop of Huron. In liin first ehnrge 
to the diocesan Bynod, fho biwlvop showed 
his Htrong evangelical vitnvs by recom- 
mending the canons of the Oinirch of 
Ireland for ubo in liiB diooi^Bi^, by way 
of preventing ritual iBnu In 1H72 he 
opened a ohapUn'-houHo, which was in- 
tended to form pju*f) of a tiow eatlie<Irab 
In 187B he athvtided tli(3 Lfunlxdh conf<*r- 
once. Tlie crowning achiiyvenumt of iiis 
<^piBCopat<^ wtiH tln^ foundation of f.ho Went- 
cm UniverHity in connection with Huron 
(Jollege, The' university wm ineorporaf^Hl 
by an act of the Ontario legiHlatnri^ in 1H7H» 
and wm inaugurated liy Hellmuth at the 
chaptesr-houBC on 6 Och IBHL H(^ con- 
tributed of his own ineanH (over 

2(K)()^. sterling) to its emlowment. and 
had visited England in 1880 collect, 
subscriptions. On 21) Manh IHHI5 Heibnutli 
rcsigmid tlio s(iO of Huron owing to 
a iniHunderBtamling. His fihaid Robert 
Bickerstidh [q, v, |, biHluq) q( Ririon, aNk(‘d 
liim to leave (fanada to b(*com('. niM liiHliop- 
suffragan as bisliop of Hull, an appoint- 
ment to which Ihclau’Mteth pidilidy an- 
nounoed that tlu^ royal assiad. hml hf‘en 
given. But an an ordaineil la'shop, Hell- 
muth was d<Kdar(Hl liy th(» law oflieerH of 
the crown inoligible for the |K>Ht of sullrn*- 
pan# Thereupon BIckersteth installed him 
in the less satisfactory position of cmwljuter- 
bishop,.^ which lapsed with Bickerstetli’s 
death in 1884 Hellmuth beoarno succes- 
sively rootor and rural dean of Bridhngbm 
(1885-91), chaplain of Trinity Oh nrclo Ban 
(1891™7), and rector of Ooinjdyon Baunce- 
foot, fionierset (1897 “-9). Ho died at 
Weston-Huper-Maro on 28 May 1901^ and 
was buriecl tlu^W’s. I 

Hellmuth married (1) in 1847 Oatlierine ! 
(d.l8S4h daughter of General lliomas Evans, 
O.B., by whom lie luul two sons ami 
one surviving daughter ; (2) in 188(1 Mary, 
daughter of Admiral the lion* Arthur Dun- 
oombe and widow of the Hon. Ashley 
Oarr-Glynn, by whom he had no issue. 

Besides numerous controversial and other 
pamphlets, he published ‘ The Divine Dis- 
pensations and their Gradual Develop- 
ment,’ a oritioal commentary on the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Edinburgh 1866) ; * Th© Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch ' 
(1867), and ‘ A Biblical Thesaurus (Polyglot 
Bible), with an Analysis of every Word in 
the Original Languages of the Old Testa- 
ment’ (1884). 

Two paintings of Hellmuth in the pos- 
session of his elder son were destroyed by 
fire in Toronto* 


Hemming 

[Morgan , Camulian Men and Women of the 
I’imc. 1898; MtJidiridgo, lUnhopHof ihcPhurch 
of Erigland in (‘fuiiula, 1899 (with engraved 
iKWtraiit): (’anadian Biog. Dioi. IHHO; Hiet. 
of tlic County <>f Middleso^c, 1889; Anmiai 
R(*giMter, 1901 ; l'\ d. Linviith^H, BighonH of 
the Day, 1H97. | D. H. K. 

HEM MINCb GE(,)EGE \VIEGMAN 
(1821 >1905), niatlnuuaficiaii and law re- 
|K»rtcn }»oni on 111 Avig(. 1821, was Hfwnd 
Hon of Honry K<a‘no Ifmnining id Grays, 
EsHiot, by liiH wih^ Hophia, daughter of 
Gabriid Wirgman of Luiiltm. Educahal at 
(Jlapliam grammar Hchwd, liti |>roc(*iHliai to 
8t.. John’s Golk'go, Cambriilgia wla*rc in 1844 
ho^ was mmior wraiigliw, ami first Smith’s 
pri’/,t>man, and was idiHitod f t) a hdlowHliip. 
Hiumtered as a member of LincoliCs Inn 
in the sanu^ y<*ar. l>ut was not t^alhal to the 
bar until 5 May 1850, nnainwliilti continuing 
his mathi*ma1ical Mf udieH. His Wi>rk a 

1 n»porter in the cbancery t’ourta bt*gan in 

1850, and ijontinmal without a bmak until 
180-1, From 1871 to 1875, wlitui lit^ took 
silk, bo wfw junior eomwi'l tii tiu^ tr(»aHury 
■ yge a Htopping^stone b> tho iHmch, 

Froni 1875 to 1879 lu^ wan Mtandlng counsel 
to Ilia univtwHity, and was aptKiint 4 Hi a 
eommiHHiom'r undi^r th<» Ihuviawtit^H Act, 
1877. Ah a (J,G. Im pnutiiHiHl Isdoro 
VIce-phancidlof Bmam, ami in 1887 was 
ap|autit?iHl jin onicial refictH^ Elcet 4 td a 
berudier in 1876, Iua iu 1897 semHi as 
ireaaumr of Lincoln’s Inn. Ho ditd at 

2 Earl’s Court Hquanu Koutli KenHingbm, 
on 6 Jan. 1905, an<l was buriofl in old 
HampHteati (dmrtib. 

Ibanming inarntHl in 1855 Ids Htaamd 
couMin^DnuHa Annit% daugliti^r of Bamutd 
Ih^mmlng of Mtwrywtmd Hall, Bristol, and 
luwl four Hons and four daughters. Of f.lieKts 
the eld< ^Mt stjii, Harry Baird (5. 1856), ii 
law re|w)rj4w ti> the lIouHct of Dirtls ; a 
daughter, Fanny Henriet.ia { 1 86IC4886), 
e^hibibsl at the Royal Aciulemy. 

A wat4:»r“eolour skoBih of I'limiming 
when a young man, In fancy dnw, by his 
lifelong friianl, Hir Jo] in Tennitd, and a 
miniatum eiidliibal at the Royal Aeatlemy 
by bis iiieoe, Edith Ibmimlng, isdong to the 
family. 

Hemming wmte * An Elemantery Tn^atise 
on the DlHerential ami liib*gral Clalmdm * 
(Cambridge, IS4B ; 2nd tMiit. 1852) ; * First 
Book on j?Iane Trigonometry ’ (IBAl) ; and 
* Billiards Mathematloaily 'fn'aBHi * (1899 ; 
2nd edit. 1904). ♦\He pulkMud ‘ Eiq)orts of 
Oases adjudgmlj in the High Ckmrt of 
Chanoery, before 'Bir William Page Wood * 
for 1851462 (2 vote. IBdteS, with Henry 
Robert Vaughan Johnson) j and for 1862--65 
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(2 vols. 1864^5, with Alexander Edward 
Miller). On the establishment of the 
council of law reporting, Hemming acted 
as an editor of the ‘ Equity Cases ’ and 
‘ Chancery Appeals,’ subsequently merged 
in the chancery division series of the 
‘ Law Reports.’ 

He was a regular contributor to the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ from which a pamphlet 
on the ‘Fusion of Law and Equity’ was 
reprinted in 1873. 

[The Times, 7 Jan. 1905 ; Foster, Men at 
the Bar ; Neale, Honours Beg. of University 
of Cambridge ; Law Journal, 14 Jan. 1906 ; 
private information.] C. E. A. B. 

HEMPHILL, CHARLES HARE, first 
Baron Hemphill (1822-1908), lawyer and 
politician, born in August 1822 at his father’s 
residence in Cashel, was youngest of the five 
children — two sons and three daughters — 
of John Hemphill (1777-1833) of Cashel and 
Rathkenny, co. Tipperary, whose grand- 
father was Samuel Hemphill [q. v.], the 
Presbyterian divine and controversialist, 
and whose mother, Elisabeth Bacon of 
Rathkenny, was a niece of Matthew Bacon, 
author of ‘ Bacon’s New Abridgment of the 
Law,’ and a descendant of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon [q. v.]. Charles’s mother, Barbara 
Hemphill [q. v.], was youngest daughter of 
Patrick Hare, D.D. His elder brother 
served as lieutenant in the 69th regiment, 
and died unmarried in Oct. 1840. Hemphill 
after his father’s death in 1833 was placed 
at Dr. Walls’s school, Dublin. In 1839 he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which his maternal uncle and godfather, 
Charles Hare, D.D., was a distinguished 
fellow and tutor. Hemphill’s academic 
career was brilliant : he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1842 and first classical 
moderatorship and the large gold medal for 
classics in 1843, when he graduated B.A. 
He was moreover auditor of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, in whose debates 
he took a prominent part. Amongst his 
friends and contemporaries in the society 
were William Magee, archbishop of York 
[q. V.], and Sir Edward Sullivan, Lord 
chancellor of Ireland [q. v.]. After serving 
his terms at the Middle Temple, London, 
and the King’s Inns, Dublin, he was called 
to the Irish oar in midsummer term 1845, 
along with (Sir) Charles Gavan Duffy [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and Lord Justice Barry. Hemp- 
hill went the Leinster circuit, and rapidly 
acquired a large practice. 

Hemphill’s ambition from the first was 
for a political rather than a forensic career. 
In 1857 and again in 1859, while a stuff 


gownsman, he unsuccessfully contested 
Cashel, his birthplace, in the liberal interest 
and was defeated, polling on the first 
occasion thirty-nine votes against fifty-four 
for Sir Timothy O’ Brien. His high standard 
of electoral morality explains his defeat. He 
took silk in 1860, and next year declined an 
offer of a judgeship in the high court of 
Bengal. In 1863 he was appointed chair- 
man of a county, the title at the time of a 
county court judge in Ireland. The office 
^d not preclude him from practising at the 
bar, but rendered him indigible for elec- 
tion to the House of Commons. He was 
successively chairman of the counties of 
Louth, Leitrim, and Kerry. The adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Act of 1870 was 
entrusted to county court judges, and 
Hemphill strenuously endeavoured to carry 
out the intention of the legislature by 
securing for tenants oapriciqV'^ly evicted 
from their holdings compeifeation for 
improvements made by themselves. On 
the coming into operation of the County 
Courts (Ireland) Act of 1877, whereby 
county court judges were no longer per- 
mitted to practise at the bar, he elected to 
vacate his county court judgeship on a 
pension and to pursue his profession. In 
January 1882 he was appointed a bencher 
of the King’s Inns, and in the same year 
was made one of three serjeants-at-law, in 
Ireland, who take precedence at the bar 
immediately after the law officers of the 
crown. 

In 1886, on the split in the liberal party 
on the Home Rule question, Hemphill threw 
in his lot with the Gladstonian liberals. 
At the general election of that year, after 
nearly a generation, he was once more a 
parliamentary candidate, contesting un- 
successfully the West Derby division of 
Liverpool in the Gladstonian interest, and 
at the general election of 1892 he was de- 
feated in a contest for the representation of 
Hastings. On the fall of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration in August 1892 Hemphill, 
although he had completed his seventieth 
year, became Irish solicitor-general in Glad- 
stone’s fourth administration. He held the 
post till the fall of Lord Rosebery’s admini- 
stration in 1895, when he was sworn of the 
Irish privy council, an honour not previously 
accorded to an outgoing solicitor-general. 
At the general elections of 1895 and 1900 
Hemphill was returned in the liberal interest 
by majorities of ninety-nine and forty-four 
respectively as member for North Tyrone, 
and was the only member of the Gladstonian 
party in the House of Commons repre- 
senting an Irish constituency. Although 
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lio entered ilte Heiwe of Conunons ai an 
advaiKKsd agt^ liis intellectual alerl newH, 
legal knowlfHlgfs |Knverfnl nnniuvry, and 
phynioal vigour rniuif*. him a fiower in ftidiat ; 
while hiH geninli iy and nI<l-\vorId conrleHy 
rendenal liim pia’Honally popular. On the 
formation of Sir Ihmry OjirnplKdl-Baimer- 
inan’a iulminiHlration in .Oe<a’mlK»r HHiri 
HempliilPH yearn preehaled hm a|i|)ointment 
to ih(? IriHli hirti <diane(?ll(irHhi|). A [jeerage 
whieh he did not ^^eek waHConferrrd on Itirn. 
Me wan erifah'd Baron Mmnplnll of liailv* 
keimy aral of Oiialiel on 12 Jan. 11)0(1 Me 
dle<i on 4 Marcli lOOH at^ hla reHideiaie, 
65 Merrion Bonaiv» Diddin, and Imriisl 
at Beanagrangc? ctnn(4ery# near Duldim 

preHimciv ataiv^^ tla^ ^ 
, and of (*rect. carriagr^ imm i 
» **em|>hili w^m enteiiaining in j 
oonverHation owing to liin w'id<^ reeling { 
and varieri <^|>enenc(^ j 

A twa’tnr by Moran t ia in ihf^ poHH(‘HHi{>n 1 
of hk Hom the Hecmid Lonl HempIhiL j 
Tiemphill married on 11 April 1810 | 
Auguata Mai*y, younger daugliter <if tla^ ! 
Mom 8ir FraneiM Stanhope* K.IL, and | 
gmmhdaughler of (Jharlea Staniiope* third | 
earl of llarringtom Sla^ dim! on 12 April | 
IBOO^ 'rwo HOMH and a daughlor of the | 
marriag(* Hurvive ; the elder non* Stanho|a' i 
Oharlef* dohn» HitcotHHltKl hi« father jwtaeoond | 
Baron Hemphill. 

[Freoraank dottmah 5, 6* 7 Mareh 
f.faw TirricH, 7* 14, 21 March 1008 j infer- | 
mafekm derivfHl from tlie ilrnt kjfd llem|»hlll 
and luM family.] 4. (h H. M. 

HINDEESOH, (JEORMF FRANCIS I 
IlOBEHT (lB54 »100:i), oolonM and military 
l)om mi 2 Jane 1854 Hi. Holier, 
iTerHcw, mm eld(>Ht won of William Ceorgi? 
Hentieratm, aftiirwardH dean of (Jarliale 
[(|. V, Sii|)|)l. Mi hy Jaiu^ Melvilhi, daughter 
of John llalyell of Lingo, Fife. M<ajd(^rmm 
waa educated at I^edc gramma,r Hchool 
while Im failic?r wiui haadmaairc^r, ht^aame 


cricket eleven and a goad amaRmr iMstor. 
In 1870 ha gained a hktary Bcholarwhip at 
St. John’s (jollega, Oxford, and an exhibi- 
tion from his sonool, but did not griKiimto, 
In^ November 1876 ho entered Bandhurst, 
being fourth in the list, and was also captain 
of the onoket eleven there* 

On 1 May 1878 ho was oommissioned 
as seoond-lieutenant in the York and 
Lancaster regiment, and iohaod the drat 
battalion (65th) at Dinapore* On pro- 
motion to lieutenant on 24 June 1876, he 
passed to the second battalion (S4th) j and 
after serving at Dover and in Ireland, he 


mmt witli it to Egypt,, where it fonned part 
of Crahamk l»rtguult\ In 1882 he was en- 
gagoil at Magfar md IkFd-Mrwkhuta, and 
emumandod a c(un|>any at KoMNasHin and 
l\‘hel-K<*l>ir. Ho rooiuviMi the modal with 
oiaHp, the l>roiw.i^ ntar ami Mwljklie (5th 
ebrnn), ami f»n Comu’al Craliamk remn- 
mondation ho^ oliiaintHl a brov(*t majority 
an hiH pnunotirm tfi oajdain *in 2 June 1886. 
In 1880 ]m wont witli bin luittalion to 
Bf'rniUfla, aial flmnoo^ ii> Halifax, Nova 
Sordia, vioiCng Virginia tf» oxamiuo the 
baCliliildH of fho American civil w'jn\ 

In damiary 1885 ho joim*d tlit^ radnance 
Htore dofmrf monf . and corviai in it live years, 
lamig Hfafionod at Wt»olwiolj, Fdinlmrgh, 
Forfr Coorgf% and Cilaadtar. During tliia 
tinu^ hf^ waa at work on tlu' luMf ory of tlio 
Amig’kum oivil war ami the ‘Franco- 
FruHHian war. In 1886 h«^ imhlialKd 
an(*nyimumly * 'fho ( Vtmpaign of Frodoricks- 
hurg ^ (:ird odit. IHUI), which atirmhiHl the 
n<itieo(*f t*ord tV'ohwF^y, and fod pj liomh^r- 
hoiFh JipiaiiidUMiJt in daimary IHIR) as 
inaf ruef or at SandlmrHf , at lirnt in militiary 
topi*graphy. huf. altiU’wartlH in tmiticH ami 
mlminiHtrafii»m In lHt)I lio pithliHluHl ' The 
Ikifllo of Spii'horon/ a maatorly study in 
itH hro/wlth and minidonoHH, From 17 l)eo. 
1862 fi> 22 Di'O, 1861) wim pri>h^Hor of 
military art and luHtory at the Btai 
Eolk^go, whore * he ox«’reiHml by his hxjturcss 
and IiIh jjorH»>nali!y an influiuice upon the 
ymmgor g<morjdit>n of the otllcors of the 
Britkh army for which it would he rli7' 

Up find a iiarallol noaror home than 
of Moltke in DruMHia ’ {77/0 Tintf% 1 
1662), *rhe puhlicatioti in 1868 of SShma- 
wall ihmkHon ami tlu^ Armaacan (.livil War* 
(2 voIm, ,1rd edit* HH)2)|hM?ed lum In the first 
rank of military luHtorianH, teird WolHeley 
wroUy a prefact^ ftiV tla,^ se<a.md rHlition, 
|j.or<l RolawtH HtahHl that it helfa^l to shaia^ 
Ida plans ftm iiui cani|:raign in South 
A from, 

Me embarkml for tlie (lafxi witli Lord 
Rohr^rta on 23 Deo, 1866. Il'e lidt th,e York 
and l^anooHh'r regiment, In 'which he had 
laaioine major on 1 6 Mov. 1867. and was 
mode suhniantive limitenantaioloneL On 
16 Jon. MMMI he wiu^ a|"»jK>inhxl diri^ior of 
military InBRIIgf^nae witli liaad rank 
of oolonah Ma.ps warn mmd'i U'et^led : in 
oiloe at C.la|aitown Im discovarad 
some ndrcxls of ma|m of the 'l*ranBva^, 

i Boer government, a 
maps , of tin* Frei<i State 
acobmpan:iad Eolawte to the 

..I if f 


movement , 

failed, and ho wont homo, 
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tioned in tlie despatch of 31 March, and 
was made O.B. on 29 Nov. 

He was placed on the staff of the war 
office on 29 Aug. 1900 as an assistant 
ad jut ant “general, to write the history of 
the war ; but he was employed first on 
revision of the infantry drill-book. In 
the autumn of 1901 he went to South 
Africa to examine the battlefields, but he 
worked too hard and broke down again. 
He returned to England in February 1902, 
and at the end of that year he was sent to 
Egypt for the winter. He died at Assouan 
on 5 March 1903, and was buried in the 
Roman catholic cemetery at Cairo, where 
there is a memorial to him. In 1883 he 
married Mary, daughter of Pierce Joyce of 
Galway, who survived him. She received 
a civil list pension of 100^. in 1904. They 
had no children. 

Henderson had rare gifts as a military 
historian. He meant the history of the 
South African war to be a great picture, 
not a cold catalogue of facts. He had 
completed the first volume, on the ante- 
cedents of the war ; but after his death 
it was decided that the history should be 
confined to the military contest, and what 
he wrote was not pubHshed. 

The following articles in the * Edin- 
burgh Review ’ were Henderson’s : 1. 

‘ The American Civil War,’ April 1891. 

2. ‘ Clarke’s Fortification,’ October 1891. 

3. ‘ Von Moltke’s Campaign in Bohemia,’ 

April 1894. 4. * Lord Wolseley’s “ Marl- 
borough,” ’ October 1894. 5. ‘ Army Or- 
ganisation,’ January 1896. 6. ‘ National 

Defence,’ April 1897. 6. ‘ The War in 
South Africa,’ January 1900. He pub- 
lished a translation of Verdy du Vemois’ 
study of the battle of Custozza in 1894, 
and an original study of the battle of 
Worth in 1899. He wrote a preface to 
Count Sternberg’s ‘ Experiences of the Boer 
War ’ (1901) in which he dealt with foreign 
criticism ; and he contributed articles on 
war, strat^y and tactics to the ‘ Enoy- 
clopsedia fetannica ’ (10th edit.). He 

also wrote in ‘ The Times ’ on manoeuvres. 
He was a frequent lecturer at the United 
Service Institution and before the military 
societies of Aldershot and Ireland. Some 
of these lectures •have been reprinted with 
other of his papers in ‘ The Science of War,’ 
1905, with a prefatory memoir by Lord 
Roberts, who writes of Henderson’s ‘ most 
fascinating personality,’ his gifts as a 
lecturer and a writer, and his value as a 
staff officer. 

[In addition to the above memoir. The 
Times, 7 March 1903 ; Spectator, 14 March 
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1903 ; the Loodionsian (school journal), April 
1903 ; private information.] E. M. L. 

HENDERSON, JOSEPH (1832-‘1908), 
portrait and marine painter, bom on 10 
June 1832 at Stanley, Perthshire, was the 
third son — he had a younger twin brother 
— of a stone-carver, Joseph Henderson, 
by his wife, Marjory Slater. The family 
removing to Edinburgh, the father died 
there about 1840 in poor circumstances, 
and the four boys were sent to business 
at a very early age. Joseph was appren- 
ticed to a firm of drapers in George Street, 
but he was allowed time to attend the 
classes of the Trustees’ Academy in the 
mornings and evenings. On the recom- 
mendation of Alexander Handyside Ritchie 
[q. V.], sculptor, he was enrolled a student on 
2 Feb. 1849. William Quiller Orohardson 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] and Robert Herdman [q. v.] 
were fellow students. He left the academy 
on 10 May 1853, about a year after Robert 
Scott Lauder [q. v.] was appointed head- 
master, and settled in Glasgow. From 1852 
onward, Henderson supported himself en- 
tirely by his art. His early work bears the 
impress of the earlier Scottish tradition, 
as modified by Duncan and Thomas Faed 
[q. V. Suppl. I], rather than that of Lauder 
and his pupils, although evidences of 
Lauder’s suggestion appear in Henderson’s 
genre pictures such as ^ The Ballad’ (1858) 
and ‘ The Sick Child ’ (1860). After spend- 
ing some twenty years cliiefly on pictures 
of that kind, Henderson, during a holiday 
on the Ayrshire coast about 1871, dis- 
covered that his real bent was sea-painting. 
Although ho continued to paint portraits, 
he paid chief attention to the sea. At 
first figure incidents of considerable im- 
portance were usually introduced, and his 
colour inchned to be black and his handling 
hard ; but gradually the figures became 
accessory to the effect, his colour gained 
in freslmoss and liis brushwork in freedom. 
His beat work was done during the last 
fifteen years of his life. While his principal 
pictures wore in oils, he painted in water-' 
colour also, and was a member of the 
Royal Scottish Water-Colour Society. In 
celebration of his jubilee as a professional 
artist the Glasgow Act Club, besides 
entertaining liim to dinner and presenting 
him with a souvenir, organised a speoisu 
exhibition of his work (1901), and after his 
death the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts, of which he was a vice-president, 
arranged a memorial exhibition. Between 
1871 and 1886 he exhibited twenty 
pictures at the Royal Academy, but his 
chief piotures were usually shorn at the 
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Ola^gow Imtituto. HiH art in rtipreHontoi 
tn tfie^ Ola^gow Gallery l>y an iMlmirabln 
sea-piace, * The Blowing Title/ and hy fnll- 
iengtli jKjrtrjutiH of two lord |)rovoHtH, and 
tlie coileetion of tlio 8c(dtiH!i Modern Art« 
ABHoeiation eontairw Iiih ‘ Hiorin/ 

lie dietl at Ballantne^ Ayi’Hhire, when* 
for many yearn lu^ luwl H|ient the Hinmner, 
on 17 dtily JOOH, and wan iniritMl iti Bighthill 
cemet f ‘ry , < J 1 aBg< » w, 

llenderBon married tliritu' : (1) in 1B55, 
Helen, dangider of tlanu'H Bnehanan, 

and by lier {d* IB(I6) Inul four tjhildrtm, 
a danghter Marjtjry, who betjamt^ Btamnd 
wife of William Melliggart, H.8.A, [tp v, 
BnppL 11], and three Hoim, all of whom lu> 
oamo artinta ; (2) in IBth), lltden Yomtg of 
Btraihami (d* IH71), by whum he liad tmti 
daughfer; and (2) in 1872, Eliza. 'rht>mHi>n, 
who Hiirvivisd him with two dangliim'H. 

TIrere are julmirable porirnitH td liiiii by 
Ids Bon John (in the artist's iJosHt^ssion) 
and by William MeTaggart. (in his whhnv’s 
poBsesHitm)* John MoHsman exeenttHl a 
doable mtHlidlion of him and his tfiird wife* 

(ih'ivate infentialJon ; Srots Pi(;toriah Ih 
Jam 1001; Inttnimliumtl Studiia 1002, 
xvb 207 ; t Jasgew iiernitl, IH *h}ly lUOH; 
exhihition eatalogues ; Pertjy Bate, The Art 
of JtmejJi Htmtlersom 1008 ; J* L* (’aw, 
Beoitish rainting, IftOB.J J. h, (.?. 

HENDEEBON, WILLIAM OEOEOK 
(1819-1905), dean of Cttrlislo, bom at II, ar- 
bridgo, HamfBhiro, on 25 Jutm 1819, wits 
oldest son of Vioe-admiral George Mendtjr- 
«on of Harbridge, by his wife Franoea Elizii- 
both, daugliter of Edward Walcott-Bym|mon, 
Educated first at Jjaleham, and then at 
Bruton Hcliooh Homerset, ho tnairioulaital 
from Wmlham (Adlego, Oxford, on 80 June 
1880, was elec fed to a demyslup at Mag- 
dalen Ck>Ilego in July, won the autneellor's 
prize for Latin verse irt 1839, and graduattHl 
B.A» with a first oltiss iti classios and a 
&eoond class in mathematics in 1840, pro- 
ceeding lyiA* in 1843, l>,aL» in 1853, and 
D*I), in 1882» Ho won the prize for Latin 
essay in 1842 and the EUerton theological 
pme next year. In 1844 he was ordained 
deacjon but from some doctrinal hesitation 
did not take priest's orders until 1859* In 
1846 he was appointed hesadmastor of Mag- 
dalen College school, but lef t it in the follow- 
ing year to become tutor in the University 
of Durham, In 1847 he was eleoted to a 
fellowship at Magdalen, holding it till 1863, 
In 1851 he was appointed pnnoipal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, and in 1852 became 
headmaster of Victoria OoUege, Jersey, 
Henderson's snooess here was pronounced, 
and in 1862 he obtamod the headmasterslnp 


of IbhbIh gnimuHtf hGujoL A lH>rn fejtcher 
and go(Ml (uganiHiW, dcvoiwi to his school, 
and winning tlm lasting ailVadion of hia 
pupils, in^ rmnaim-d at, fenals until 1884 
Me. took liitio part in imbiiD alburs, but 
was an imflvu momlau* and (aiitia* of the 
BurtiHVi Hofioty, 

In 188*1 llondorHon was a|>|K>intod to 
tho doanory of GarliHio, Ife sought to 
|H>|julariHO tla‘ iadhialral Mcawdaea, and intor- 
hinmolf in pliilaitlhropit; work, but 
owing t«> woak laailtli liis kitor yaam were 
H|Hnitin eo*u|>arativo rotirenieru/ He died 
Huddiudy at. Homo (‘aatlis GarHsle, on 24 Hept, 
MH>fe A deeiiled high ohureiiman, Heraier- 
sou tt>ok no aetivi' part in <Huitrovia‘By, 
but hn sigued th** rmunorial in 1881 for the 
tiJoration of ritual. He marriefi Jane (d. 
HK>I ), ilaughP r »4 J. Ihdytdl of Lingo, Fife- 
Mlnr!% by whom he had eiglit stuw (one of 
wiaun was Ijieut .aioiom^l G. !*'. li. Ifendia’soii 
l<p y. Stippi, 1 1 j) ami six daughti*m. Twelve 
of bis ehiklren Miirvivial iiirn. Him portrait 
l)y Mr, W. W. Guk^ss H,A, (1887) is at 
y itsUiria GiJlege, Jersey. 

Henderson edilisi for t he Hmlees Hoeh^ty i 
L * Missale ad usiun InHignis Eect 
KboraeeuHiH/ vols. 5tt and (H), 1874, 
wdiieh he eo]iat4al Hii» uxtant M»HH. ami 
live prinhai editions, 2 , * Manualo 

ProeesHionalts ad usiun HisigniH Eool 

EboraoeiiHiH/ v<J, 53, 1875, to whielt ho 
iMlthai in an ii|>|smdix an abl>revlat 4 d 
reprint of th<^ Harum manual and of sueh 
mamtal oirnu's as oaeur it* tla^ Heroferd 
mlsHai m manual. 3, * Lifeu' Ikmtifioalls 
Gl) ri st4 »| >ht » li I lain liridge A rtjhiepiseopi 
ElKwaoenHis/ voL tU, IH75, the hmt sur- 
viving pontilieal 4d tliti ohl English use, 
He idso published ‘Missale ml usum Per- 


oelt 


iUHO puij 

duiH }‘loc 


Itisife llmfordensiH 


a 


retirotlmjiiim of Hat |)rint4Hl isiititm id 1502 
collaB'Hi with a fourUamilotsaitury Mi. 

l Y<irkshire P<ml> 25 Hept. 1905; (hiardiau, 
27 1905 ; h’ost.er, Ahmuu Hxoa. ; 

Honoum Itt^gistisr of the Itniversity id Oxford ; 
private inforumtita'i ; J* li. Bk.^xam, Fel!'t)ws, 
&o., of Magdakm Oidlegti, Oxford, vii, 342; 
It. B» Gardiner, Wadham (-‘ollege Ih^gister, 
1895, p. 375, 1 A. It. B, 

1903), |»ot, oritio, ' and dramatist born* at 
Gloueestor on 23 Aitg. 1849, was oldest oi 
five children, all aons, of William Haulay, 
a bootellor in GIouoia*ti^r, by Ids wife 
Emma Morgan, liii father eamo of an old 
yeoman itoek and his mother was descended 
from JoiC|di War fen, tim on Ho [q* r*l 
Of his brothers, Edward Jolm was a wale 
known London actor, and later toured i» 
Amerioa, where he died In 1808 1 and 
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Anthony Warton is a landscape painter. 
William Ernest was educated at the Crypt 
grammar school, Gloucester, of which, 
in 1861, Thomas Edward Brown [q. v. 
Supp]. I], the poet, became head master. 
That he had Brown for a teacher, Henley 
was accustomed to deem a rare piece 
of good fortune. His presence, he says, 
was ‘ like a call from the world outside, the 
great, quick, living world. . . . What he 
did for me, practically, was to suggest 
such possibilities in life and character as 
I had never dreamed’ {Wcyrhs, iv. 207-8). 
Brown’s influence was all the greater in 
that Heniey was partly severed from 
‘ the great, quick, living world,’ during the 
late period of his youth and his early man- 
hood, by a tuberculous disease which from 
his twelfth year made him a cripple and 
long threatened his life. His consolation 
was reading and study, and in 1867 he 
passed the Oxford local examination as a 
senior candidate. The progress of the 
disease soon necessitated the amputation 
of one foot, and having been told by the 
doctors that his life could be saved only 
by the amputation of the other leg he, in 
1873, went to Edinburgh to place himself 
under the care of Prof. Joseph (afterwards 
Lord) Lister in the infirmary. There he was 
a patient for twenty months. By Lister’s 
skiKul attention the leg was saved, and 
although his health always remained pre- 
carious, he was able, with occasional inter- 
vals of severe illness, to apply himself to 
literary labour until the close of his life. 
The character of his nights and days in the 
infirmary is vividly disclosed in the ‘ Hospital 
Verses,’ a portion of which appeared in the 
‘ Cornbill Magazine ’ for July 1876. His 
mood of mind is depicted in ‘ Out of the 
night that covers me.’ 

Some verses previously sent from the 
infirmary to the ‘ Comhill Magazine ’ led 
the editor (Sir) Leslie Stephen, when in 
Edinburgh in 1875, to visit him on his 
sick-bed and to introduce him to R. L. 
Stevenson, who describes him as sitting 
‘ up in his bed with his hair all tangled,’ 
and talking ‘ as cheerfully as if he had been 
in a king’s palace ’ (letter of Stevenson, 
13 Eeb. 1875). Henley portrayed Stevenson 
to the life in the hospital soimet ‘ Appari- 
tion.’ Henceforth their relations became 
intimate. Their temperaments had strong 
afi&nities ; both were unconventional ; 
both were devoted to the art of litera- 
ture, and their sympathy, as Stevenson 
states, was ‘ nourished by mutual assist- 
ance.’ ‘As I look back in memory,’ he 
wrote in his dedication to Henley of 


‘Virginibus Puerisque’ (1881), ‘there is 
hardly a stage of that distance but I see 
you present with advice, reproof or praise.’ 
Subsequently their personal relations grew 
less intimate owing to a private disagree- 
ment, and on the appearance of Stevenson’s 
biography by Mr. Graham Balfour in 1901, 
Henley contributed to the ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine ’ (Dec. 1901) a disparaging article 
called ‘ R. L. S.’ Yet in an essay on 
Hazlitt (1902, Worics, ii. 158) he referred 
to Stevenson as an artist in letters, ‘ who 
lived to conquer the Enghsh-speaking 
world.’ 

On leaving the infirmary in 1875, Henley 
remained in Edinburgh for a few months 
to work on the staff of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.’ His contributions, mainly 
in French biography, included Chenier 
and Chastelard ; but he felt hampered by 
the conditions of the work. Already he 
had begun to contribute to the London 
journals, and in 1877-8 he settled in London 
to become editor of a weekly paper, ‘ Lon- 
don,’ founded by George Glasgow Brown, 
a friend of Stevenson, and himself, in which 
appeared many of his early poems, several 
of the essays included in ‘ Views and 
Reviews,’ and Stevenson’s unique ‘New 
Arabian Nights.’ On the discontinuance 
of the paper he did critical work for the 
‘Athenaeum,’ the ‘St. James’s Gazette,’ the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ and ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
From 1882 to 1886 he was editor of the 
‘Magazine of Art,’ where he made known 
to England the sculptural genius of Rodin, 
championed the pictorial art of Whistler, 
and found for Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson [q. v. Suppl. I] opportunity to 
begin his work as art critic. In 1889 he 
returned to Edinburgh to become editor 
of a weekly paper, the ‘ Scots Observer,’ 
the headquarters of which were in 1891 
removed to London, the title having 
been changed to the ‘ National Observer.’ 
Patriotic imperialism, or anti-Gladstonian- 
ism, was the dominating note of the paper’s 
politics ; but Henley’s main purpose was 
the promotion of what he deemed the 
higher interests of literature and art. 
While iconoclasm, sometimes extreme and 
one-sided, was a conspicuous feature of its 
criticism, its appreciation of excellence 
only partially recognised or not recognised 
at all was as common as its disparagement 
of what was supposed to have obtained an 
undeserved repute. Its ‘ middles ’ included 
contributions from several writers who had 
won fame, and from more who were on 
the way to win it. Among the many con- 
tributors were J. M. Barrie, T- E. Brown, 
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Tliomas Hardy, Eudyard Kipling, Andrew 
liang, Arilmr Morriaon, (Sir) (lilbert Parker, 
G« S. Street, G* W, Steevc^ns, K. L. 
Stevenson, H. G* Wells, and W. Ik Yeats. 
Exacting as an e<litor, Hei)l(»y was yet a 
benevolent autocrat, and Htiinnlateri Iuh 
contributor by liia strong literary enibti- 
Biasm and blend of friendly correction wit h 
generouH praise. After inHiring from tlu^ 
editorHliip of the '^National Olmervi^r’ in 
IBO t he was xintil IBOB editor of a niontldy 
inaga’/Jne, the * New Eeview,* whieJn noi- 
withsktnding notable, contribui ions in tietimi 
and essays, was a liimncial failure. Prom 
18110 till Ids death he contributed oeciwion- 
ally a literary article to the ‘ Pall 


by Miss hrances Alliteen, and for choral 
purpostB by Ulr. Krnt*Ht Dicks, and ‘Lost 
set^ to muHic for elionis and orchestra 
by Sir (JliarlcH Villiers Stanford, The lyrio 
Hequenci*, * Hawilujrnand laivender ’ (1001, 
fu’Ht printed in tlni * Nortli American 
Review ’), a kind of parable of tlie spring, 
Htuniner, autumn, and winter of manhood, 


Meanwhile), ho liatl, in 1B8B, obtained 
reputation as a potd, tliough mort^ irmtantly 
and widely in Armorica than in England, 
by a ‘Book of VeuxeB,’ which eml>raced 
the whole grajdao hoH|>ital sta’icH, <)f whiclt 
the more poignajit, in the unrhynusl 
form, hfwl lanm refused ml mission to th(i 
* Gornhill Magazine ’ ; tlui * Iteieul-ih’ao 
Poems,’ some in tlus sonnet form and tlio 
majority in tlic modish ftirms of old 1‘Veneh 
verso, but oftem wrought with sucli deft 
command of phraser, and so alive with poetio 
fancy, or emotion, tlui/t all Htsise of arti- 
heiafity disapjxmrs ; and various ^ other 
verstHi entitled ‘ Kclioes,’ the majority of 
which accord with his own delinition of a 
lyric, ‘a single emotion tempmmentelly 
expresstsi in terms of poetry^ (Preface kJ 
BiigliBh Ijjrk&f p, 1). In 1802 he published 
the ‘ Song of tlie {Bword and other VersoH,* 
including tlio ‘London Voluntaries’; and 
in 1B03 a Hceoml editit>n, with additions, 
appeared under tlie title ‘ Ix^ndon Vulum 
taries and other VerHcs.’ In tlm ‘ Volun- 
taries,’ ‘ a rich and lovely verbal magic,* 
wrote Erancis Tiiompsotu * is maUHl with 
metre tliat oomos and goes like the lu«vving 
of the Muse’s bosom* (Academy, IB duly 
1903). The teclmioal accomplishment 
attains hero its most diiioult triumphs. 
In 1898 the two collcotidns of verso w<iro 
reprinted in a dellnitivo edition, with 
omissions, additions and ohangos under the 
title * Poems,* with a photogravure of the 
author’s bust by Eodin, A series of draw- 
ings of London typos by William Nioholson 
with picturesque quatormins by Henley 
appeared in the same year ; and m 1900 he 
published a small volume of verso entitled 
^Eor England’s sake ; Verses and Bongs in 
Time of War,’ voicing his patriotic fervour 
during the Boor struggle. The two most 
notable poems are ‘Pro Kego Nostro,* 
which has been sot to music as a song 


coiitiiiiiH u. mor(^ intimato revelation of 
self t ban tlit^ carl icr |MKans. 0’hiH V( i 
imdmicH jimong olhc!* picccM tbtj ‘ ^’hrenody 
for <iuc(m Victoria * which, firnt apjicaringm 
the ‘ Mcrning IhmU^ was lainksl for private 
circuhition m a l>r(auiHid(\ * Hawtiiorn and 
Lavender * las int^aahsl t4> Ih? bm liu^t |K)ctio 
utlcrama? ; but bin timt cxpcriiuicc of the 
dcligldH of motoring inH|)ircsl him to write 
^A Bong of BpcctI,’ whi<di apiamrcd in 
tho * Wbrld’a Work * in April 1003, and 
sliorlly afku’wardH was iHtbliHiicd separately, 
ilenh‘y*H verse wan ilio f;Hje}:tHi4.mal recrea*. 
tion of a life mainly occupied with (nliting 
ami the (uRiisism of literatnns ami art. In 
IBIH) he jaiblisIuMl ‘ Vimva and Reviews,* 
deHcribed by idmmif its ‘ a mosaic of scraps 
and shrtHlH from the Mljot rubbish of some 
fourietm years of jonrnalism,* and con- 
sisting mainly tjf vigm*tt4^ impresHions of 
tho great English and lYi^ncii writers, 
A com|)ainon vrdimjo «m art apjs^ared in 
1002, S(*lect4Hl from the tnemorial cataluguo 
(1887) of tins loan eollection of Ereiich and 
Duteh pl<5tnn?s in tho Edin!>urgj4 Interna- 
ikmal Exhibition (1880), frtnn the ^Ctmtury 
trf Artiste* (1880), prtq Jared irs a memorial 
of the art nortiiju ijf tlie Ghtsgow Exliibi- 


portion 

tion of 1H8H, and from t he catak 
of the, loan eolliHdfon <jf pictures of 
groat French and Dutch romaniiciste of tho 
ninetismth century, pmpared for tlio art 
publishers, Messrs. Dowdeswelii For tho 
last catalogue he^W'roto an elaborate note on 
‘ liomantieiHm.* ’ The yolume also includes 
a study of Bir Henry Raeburni wliioh pro- 
fimtsl a sumiJtutms book, pyblishtd in 1890, 
by tlie Association for tins Promotion of 
tlie Irino ArtS' In Bmitlaud, asyvell lis a study 
of two UKHiem artiste (Cdiarli^ JK^eenc 
and Rodin) contribukHi to tlie ‘National 
Observer* In 1800; and a tribute to 
B. A. M., B'teveriMon from the * 


* As critic,’ wwie 
* ho had the rate combination of ontlmsiaam 
and wakeful judgment. I’miantiousness, 
felt liii whip smartly, the accepkxl Imbacll© 
had to bear the weight of Ids epigrams, 
But merit under a cloud, or just emerging, 
he sparkled on or lifted to the public view. 
He was one of the main iu|j|s>rti of good 
literature in our time ’ ifl^ha Umhy 
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Memorial, p. 7). Impressionist and emo- 
tional, Henley’s criticism represents artistic 
sensibilities that are exceptionally keen. 
In painting he proposed to ignore any 
qualities except those strictly pictorial, 
and sculpture he pronounced to be J wholly 
a matter of form, smrface and line.’ His 
literary sympathies were restricted by 
peculiarities of temperament, but realist 
and humorist as well as poet, he was 
an expert critic of those forms of litera- 
ture that deal primarily with concrete 
human nature. His prose style, elaborately 
polished and occasionally mannered, is 
notable for elasticity, and vivid apposite- 
ness of phrase. 

Henley collaborated with R. L. Stevenson 
in four plays, ‘ Deacon Brodie ’ (privately 
printed in 1880, and in a finished version 
in 1888), ‘ Beau Austin ’ and ‘ Admiral 

Guinea’ (both printed in 1884), and 
‘ Macaire ’ (in 1885). A collected edition 
of the first three plays was published in 
1892, and ‘Macaire’ was added in 1894. 

‘ Deacon Brodie ’ was produced at Pul Ian’s 
Theatre of Varieties, Bradford, on 28 Dec. 
1882, and was performed at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, on 2 July 1884, and in the 
same year at Edinburgh. With the finished 
version, which has not been performed 
in this country, Henley’s brother, Edward 
John, made a successful tour in America 
in 1888. ‘ Beau Austin ’ was produced by 

Mr. (now Sir) Beerbohm Tree at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, on 3 Nov. 1890. 

‘ Admiral Guinea,’ first produced on 29 Nov. 
1897, w^as revived at the Royalty Theatre, 
Glasgow (the Repertory Theatre) on 19 April 
1909 and at His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
on 4 June of the same year. ‘ Macaire ’ was 
played twice by the Stage Society, London 
(on 4 Nov. 1900 at the Strand Theatre, 
and on 8 Nov. at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre). ‘ Beau Austin ’ and ‘ Macaire ’ 
were performed at a matinee in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on 3 May 1901 on behalf 
of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, 
all the parts being filled by losing actors 
and actresses. ‘ Deacon Brodie ’ is drama- 
tically the most effective of the four pieces, 
none of which attained popular success, 
though all helped to promote a higher ideal 
of playwriting in Great Britain. 

Henley was also the author of ‘A new 
and original travestie by Byron M'Guiness,’ 
entitled ‘ Mephisto,’ new music by Mr. D, 
Caldicott and Mr. Ernest Bucalossi, which, 
produced on Whit Monday, 14 June 1887, 
was played for some weeks as an after 
piece at the Royalty Theatre, London; 
his brother taking the part of Mephisto, 


and Miss Constance Gilchrist that of 
Marguerite. 

A warm admirer of Elizabethan prose, 
Henley projected the republication of a 
series of Tudor translations which, edited 
and prefaced by special scholars and 
begun in 1892 with Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s ‘Essays,’ was completed by 
the issue of the Tudor Bible, the preface 
for which he did, not live to finish. With 
Mr. J. S. Farmer he was engaged for many 
years in compiling a ‘Dictionary of Slang 
and its Analogues,’ issued in parts only to 
subscribers (1894-1904), which was almost 
finished at the time of his death. With Mr. 
T. F. Henderson he prepared the centenary 
edition of the poetry of Robert Bums, 
in four vols. (1896-7), contributing to the 
last volume an elaborate essay, which was 
also published separately, on the poet’s 
‘ life, genius and achievement.’ An edition 
of ‘ Byron’s Letters and Verse,’ volume i., 
with vivid biographical sketches of 
Byron’s friends and other persons men- 
tioned in the letters, appeared in 1897 ; 
but, owing to copyright difficulties, the 
project was abandoned. In 1901 he 
edited the Edinburgh folio Shakespeare. 
He contributed a preface to the poetry of 
Wilfrid Blunt (1896), and to the collected 
edition of the poems of T. E. Brown 
(1900) ; introductory essays to editions of 
SmoUett (1899), Hazlitt (1902-4), and 
Fielding (1903) ; and prefaces to various 
novels in the American edition de luxe of 
the works of Charles Dickens. Amongst 
his latest essays was that on ‘ Othello,’ for 
the Caxton Shakespeare (1910), edited by 
Sir Sidney Lee. In 1891, under the title of 
‘Lyra Heroica,’ he published a selection, 
of English verse ‘ commemorative of 
heroic action or illustrative of heroic 
sentiment,’ of which a school edition with 
notes by L. Cope-Cornford and W. W. 
Greg was printed in 1892; in 1894 with 
Mr. Charles Whibley, a ‘ Book of English 
Prose ’ ; in 1895 a ‘ London Garland from 
Four Centuries of Verse,’ and in 1897 
‘ English Lyrics : Chaucer to Pope.’ 

In 1893 Henley received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews ; 
in 1898 he was granted a civil list pension of 
225Z. a year. Considerations of health in- 
duced him , after experimenting with various 
suburban residences about London, to 
remove in 1899 to Worthing, though he 
retained a flat in London, which he occupied 
at intervals. In 190H he removed to 
Woking. A nervous shook, due to an 
accident while leaving a moving railway 
carriage, seriously affected his health, 



and ho died at Woking on 11 Juno 1003. 
His body was cromatod at Woking and 
the ashes were brought to Cockayne Hathsy, 
Bedfordshire. 

Henley married at Edinburgh, in Jan. 
1878, Anna, daught(*r of Edward Boyle, 
engineer, of Edinbtirgli, and Marianne 
Mtiokio. Blie Hurviv(‘d him atid in 1004 
was granted a civil list ixaiHion of 125/. 
Tlie only child, Blargaret, died at tla.^ age; of 
fiv<i yetirs in 1804. Blie is ila^ *■ R(*(ldy ’ 
of Mr. 4. M. Bftrrie’s ‘ Bent.inumtal Tommy 
there is a painting in oil of her l)y (Iharh's 
Wellington Eurse, A.R.A. [q. v. BrippL 1IJ» 
and a crayon sketcli by the MarchioneHs of 
Granby (Duchess of Eutland), Bhe was 
l)uriod in the churchyard of* Cockayne 
Hatley, where a toml)Btone, (leHignetr by 
Onslow h^ord, witli bt^atdiful bronze work 
by t he artist, is er<^ct(id tio her* 

Henley was over tlio average lieight, 
broad-shouldered, and, not.withstanding 
his ilhiesses, physically vigorous and ener- 
getic. His powerful head was crowned 
by strong, bushy yellow hair, winch Inul 
a tendency towards tht^ ]j(‘r|)tmdi(njlar ; 
latterly it became white. Ho poHSi^HHetl 
pkursant and <!X|)r(‘SHive l>luo eyt^s, hut was 
extremely short-HjghUid. Idiysieally ho 
contrasted strikitigly with tiie sluidowy 
E. L, Stevenson. Debarred by his lame- 
noBS^ and uncertain health from varioim 
pastimes and divarsions, he obtained mueli 
onjoymont from conversation, and was 
an admirable listener and inquirer m well 
as talker. In Stevenson’s essay, ‘ Talk 
and Talkers,’ he is oleverlv portrayed under 
the pseudonym ' Burly ’ ; but the description 
applies cliiefly to his earlier years and 
largely to special bouts of disoiisHion with 
the Btevensons ; in his lator years his 
manner was loss * boistxu’ouH and piratical/ 
Although capable xmder (^xoit(nnent of 
much picturesque denunciation, he was in 
conversation, for tlm most part, (quietly 
humorous, frank, robust, and genial 

Honloy’s cqlleotive works appeared in 
1908 in a limited edition in six volumes ; 
vols. i. and ii. poems, including, in an ap- 
pendix, some published in earlier volumes 
or in anthologies but not reprinted by him 
in his definitive edition ; vols. iii. and iv. 
'assays not previously collected ; and vols. 
V. and Vi. “Views and Reviews.’ The 
essays include those on Fielding, Smollett, 
Hazlitt and Burns ; “Byron’s World ’ ; and 
an unrevised selection from contributions 
to the “l^all Mall Magazine.’ 

There is a bust of Henley by Bodin 
(1886), a drawing by William Rothonstcin 
(1897), and an oil painting by William 


6 Hennessey 

Niohokm (1901). A sketch by “Spy’" 
(Leslie Ward), which, iliough hmched with 
(uincature, is an admirablij likeness, was 
made fur ‘Vanity Fair ’in 1897. On 11 
July 1907 a memorial of M(uiley, consisting 
of a bust by Eodin in bronze/ji I'eplica of 
that of 1BB(I, set in wliile marlilc, was un- 
veiled by the Earl of Plymouth in the 
crypt of St, i:'aurH Oathedral Dmclon. It 
was eiHHifed Ijy his friends and admirers, 
the lamt heiug a frei^ gift hy Tiodin, 

fOhituary m>lii?eH ; Sltn'enHoipH Life aiul 
Ivet4erH; the Henley IVhmmrial 1907; A 
Blurred Mianory (4 (’InidlaHKl l>y Eedoa 
Hhields (a fellow pfU ient as a Ifoy with Henley 
in th<^ hdirmary), in aurnhill Mag,, May 
1905 ; William HrneHt Henley, by Sidney 
Low, il)., 1!K)3; Mrs* W. V, Sellar’s 

Eeenileetions, th, T>i;e. 1910; l*erinutH (4 Hie 
IbndeyH hy Franeis Wjitf, it; Art. Journal 
Feb. 1000; information from Mrs* Ih^nley 
ami Mr. Alfiytl Wai'<dng ; |K*rsomd knowlirdge. 
Th(‘re is a list of Henleyh signed contribu- 
tiens to maga/,in(*H and rmdews in a biblio- 
gra])hieal note in Ktiglish llluHtrated Mag., 
voL xxix.J T. F. H. 

HENNELIj, SAHA. ISetumder BiUY, 
Mrs. ()Am>i4Nj-! (1814* d lKir)), friend of George 
Eli(4. and autlmr. J 

^ HENNEBBEY, JOHN BOBANAU 
NICKEELIEU (1829 1919), thanily sur- 
veyor«gomu4d t)f India, born at Fiitehpur, 
Northern India, on I Aug* 1829, was son 
of Michael Henry HenjHm\y hy a native 
mother. Aftm’ being (nlutnUtal locadly, he 
wtiH twIinitiiHl to jtintor fjnineh t4 tlie 
great trigonotnetrieal survey (m 14 April 
1844. JA)r Htmu^ ytairs ho wtmked in the 
marshy jungb^ tracts of Btmgal and the 
norih-woHt provinces iHirdoring the Neptd 
Tt^rai. Of th(| j)art.y of 149 otilaers and 
asHistant-s whitm lit^ joi nerl, fort.y were 
oarrk^ti off fever in a few tlays, and 
he was often hiaaptiaitated by ilhttJSH. But 
his zeal and ilutroughness attracUJd notice, 
and, transferred 9) the Punjab in 1859, he 
fixed the longitudinal position of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Wazirabatl, and otlier plaoes. 

Attached to the superintendent’s field 
oiHce in 1851, he hcli)ml tlie astronomical 
assistant to collate tlie various computa- 
tions of latitude observationB and in other 
work. In Oct. 1853 lie was placed in 
charge of the brancii computing office, and 
in the following year assisted the surveyor- 
general at the Chach base line. Promoted 
to the gonior branch on 25 April 1854, he 
was employed at headquarters (Delira 
Dun) in reducing the measurements of 
the Ohaoh base line, and preparing (in 
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triplicate manuscript) a general report on 
the north-east longitudinal series. During 
the Mutiny he was at Mussoorie, a hiU 
station ten miles beyond Dehra Dun. 
For nearly five months he was under arms 
and on harassing duty. 

After service with the base line at 
Vizagapatam^ in the south, he took two 
years’ leave to England in March 1863. 
Entering Jesus College, Cambridge, on 31 
Oct. as a fellow commoner, he pursued 
mathematical studies with great aptitude 
under professors Adams, Challis, and 
Walton. With the sanction of the secre- 
tary of state he learned the new process 
of photo -zincography at the ordnance 
survey offices, Southampton, and return- 
ing to duty in India (April 1865) took out 
an extensive apparatus with which he 
established the process at survey head- 
quarters. By this means the rapid repro- 
duction of maps and survey sheets became 
possible, and the great cost and delay of 
sending orders to England were avoided. 

Hennessey, appointed to the charge of 
the amalgamated computing office and 
calculating branch, made (1866) the com- 
parisons of standards and determined the 
10 feet standard bar of the trigonometrical 
survey. He also took in hand the vast 
accumulations of material provided by 
the labours of William Lambton [q. v.]. 
Sir George Everest [q. v.], and Sir Andrew 
Scott Waugh [q. v.], and with the help of a 
large staff reduced them to order. 

Hennessey assisted his chief, General 
James Thomas Walker [q. v.], in the 
editorship of the monumental ‘ Account of 
the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India,’ of which the first volume 
was issued in 1870. He was a large con- 
tributor to some of the volumes, fourteen of 
which were issued during his tenure of office. 
He also wrote the report on ‘ Explorations 
in Great Tibet and Mongolia, made by 
A— — k in 1879-82 ’ (Dehra Dun, 1884). 
He was designated deputy superintendent 
of the trigonometrical survey in Sept. 1869, 
officiated as its superintendent in 1874, and 
after the three branches of survey opera- 
tions had been amalgamated under the title 
of the Survey of India, he was appointed 
(Feb. 1883) deputy surveyor-general. 

On 9 Dec. 1874, with the equatorial of 
the Royal Society, he observed from 
Mussoorie (6765 ft.) the transit of Venus 
(see Trans, Roy, Soc. Nos. 159 and 161, 
1875). This won him the fellowship of 
the society (1875), to the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
which he had contributed in 1867, 1870, 
1871, and twice in 1873. Cambridge con- 


ferred upon him the honorary M.A. degree 
in 1876, and after his retirement on 1 Oct. 
1884 on a special pension granted by 
government, he was made a C.I.E. (6 June 
1885). 

At Mussoorie, where he at first lived after 
retirement, he was an active member of 
the municipality, captain of the local 
volunteer corps, and discoverer of the 
spring from which the water-supply is ob- 
tained, Coming to London, he resided in 
Alleyn park. West Dulwich, where he died 
on 23 May 1910, being interred at Elmer’s 
End cemetery. 

He married at Calcutta in March 1868 
Elizabeth Golden, only daughter of R- 
Malcolm Ashman ; by her he had a son and 
daughter. The son, Lieut. J. A. C. Hennes- 
sey, 45th (Rattray) Sikhs, was killed in 
action at Jandola, Waziristan, in Oct. 
1900; memorial prizes for moral worth 
were founded at his old school, Dulwich. 

FMemoir on Indian Surveys, by Sir C. 
Markham, 1878, and cont. by C. E. D. Black, 
1891 ; List of Officers in Survey Dept, to 
Jan. 1884, Calcutta ; Indian Survey Report 
for 1888-5, Calcutta ; The Times, 26 May 
1910; personal knowledge.] F. H. B. 

HENNESSY, HENRY (1826-1901), 
physicist, bom at Cork on 19 March 1826, 
was the second son of John Hennessy of 
Bally hennessy, co. Kerry, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of 
Cork. Sir John Pope -Hennessy [q. v.] 
was a younger brother. Educated at 
Cork under Michael Healy, he received 
an excellent training in classics, modem 
languages, and mathematics. Deprived 
as a Roman catholic of a university 
education, he adopted the profession of an 
engineer. His leisure was from early youth 
devoted to mathematical research, in which 
he engaged quite spontaneously. From an 
early period he made ori^al and valu- 
able contributions to British and foreign 
scientific journals, which he continued 
through life. In 1 849 he was made librarian 
of Queen’s College, Cork, and in 1855, on 
the invitation of Cardinal Newman, he 
became professor of physics at the Roman 
catholic University, Dublin. In 1874 
he transferred his services to the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, where he was 
appointed professor of applied mathematics. 
His work there was of exceptional merit, 
and he was dean of the college in 1880 and 
again in 1888. Hennessy was made a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy in 
1851, and was its vice-president from 1870 to 
1873. He was also elected F.R.S. in 1858. 




In 1B90 lia resigned his chair tinder tlio 
recent compttlHory rules for Hiiperannuai ion 
in the civil aorvico at tlie age of ()5. A 
memorial to tlie govesrmnent protesting 
against his retircTnent was inilueni-ially 
signed but was without eJlect,, Owing to 
the inadequacy of liis pension he rcNsided 
much abroad, but returning to Ireland lurder 
medical ad vicni, hes died on 8 Mareii H)()l, 
at Bray, co. Wi<5klow. Hti mari’ied Itosa, 
youngest daughter of Hayden Oorri, mid 
liad issue, 

Henuessy was remarkable for liis vi^rsaiile 
interests and scientific ingenuity* In his 
earlicBt paptrr, which was pulilished in 1845, 
when ho was only ninetet^n, in the * Philo- 
sophical Magagiine/ he iiropo.sed to uho 
photography for the registration of liaro- 
motric ana thorinonietric rea<lirigs* In 
* Eosoarclies in I'errtsHirial Physies ’ {Phil 
Trans. 1851) ho argued from the figure 
and structure of ilie tuirth and |ilaneis, 
that tliey were of iluid origin, and tliat 
a fluid nucleus at a high tcrnpiuuture was 
enclosed within tli(dr crust. H(^ also wr<;te j 
on meteorology and on (;!hnatology {British 
Assoo. Ik^h 1857), deducing laws wfiirih regu- 
late the distrilmt ion of tern peral^u re in iHlands, 
'il'Iicj excelkmce of a |)ap(w * On ttie Influence 
of the (lull Stream * ( Pnm, Itoi/. 1 857-11) 
led to a rcipKSBt to report on the temperature 
of the seas surrounding the British Isles for 
the Committoo on Irish fisheries in 1 870. 
Among his other |)ropoHals was one for a- 
decimal system of weights and nu^iisurcH 
founded on the length of the polar axis of 
the earth, a q uantity capable of more aoou rate 
determination tlian the earth’s quadrant, on 
which the metric system is based * Stan- 
dards such as the polar foot and the polar 
pound, and a complete sot of widghts and 
measures on the polar system, constructed 
under Honnosay’s supervision, are in the 
Museum of the Boyal CJollcgo of Bcience, 
Dublin- In the same muaeum are many 
models of his mochanioal inventions, one of 
them illustrating the structure of sewers 
best adapted to obtain the greatest scour 
with due provision for a great influx: of 
storm water (of. ‘ Hydraulio Problems on 
the Cross-sections of Pipes and Channels,* 
Proc. Boy. Boo. 1888). 

Hennossy, besides his papers in sciontifio 
periodicals, published separately ; 1 - ‘ On 
the Study of Science in its Relation to 
Individuals and Society,’ Dublin, 1858; 
2nd edit. 1869- 2. ‘ On the Freedom of 

Education * (a paper at the Social Science 
Congress, Liverpool, in 1868), 1859* 3* ‘ The 
Relation of Science to Modem Civilisation,* 
1862. 


[Men of the Iliw*, 1899 ; Pro(‘. Roy. Sot 
vot 75 (1905) p. 140 ; WIuVh Who, 1901; 
Prafft, I^co]ilo of tlu:^ Pt'riod, 1897.] 


HEHEY, MITCHELL (1826-1910), Irish 
politician, born at Artiwick Green, Man- 
eliaster, in 1826, younger son of Alex- 
ander Henry, M. P. for Sotdh Lancashire 
in the liberal intereHi (1847* 52), who died 
4 Oct. 1802, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Brush, of Droiuore, co. Down, 
Having laam educatiMl privately and at 
Univm’sity (k)llege Schooh Henry joined 
the Pine Street school of mtxlicine in 


Ma-nchesier, aft^erwards incorporated in the 
medical dtqiariuumt of ila^ Owens Coll(.»ge. 
H(s grailuated M.E.G.S. in 1847 and having 
eMtaliliHhed himstslf in practice as a con- 
sul ting Hurgfsm at Mo. 5 JIarley Street, 
CavemliHli Square, lie was next year 
appointed smgeon to the Midillesex llos- 
pital, and in 1854 was eliajti*d a fellow of 
thi3 Royal Golk^go of Surgeons. In 18(12, 
liowover, ho abandoned Iuh profession and 
Imeamo a paiiner in the family firm of 
A. S. Henry* imwchanta and geiuvral 
warehouHimum, of Mana}ieHl4!r and Hudders- 
field. In 1865 he unsueceHsfuIly conte.Htetl 
VViiodskick in tlio lilarral inku’CHt, and was 
dtdeakHl at MaimhcHii'r btdlii atf a bye- 


election in 1867 and at the gmuaid election 
in 1868. During IiIm Hiuamd Manchester 
candidature Im foumltHl tlio * Evening 
News * jis an eUvdionet^ring h1hh 4., anti after 
his defeat he diHptjmKl of Lie paper to the 
printer, William Evans. 

Henry was an tmthusiastic angler, and 
his intxirest in the sport lirought him fre- 
quently to tht^ west of Ireland. As a 
aonHoqucnco he stiaccHHfully contested 
county Galway in 187L "He warmly 
Hupportod the political |)rinciples of Isaac 
Butt [q. V,] and was a mcmlier of the 
council of the Home Rule l^^iague; his 
eleoiion was thorefoixi regardetl as a great 
victory for the natkmal party (G*Oon:uoe, 
The PumeU Movemml p. 226). Ilis hrst im- 
portant spoooh in parliament was in support 
of Butt’s motion for an inquiry into the 
judgment of Mr, Justice Keogh (see Kioaii, 
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matter of the 


Galway elootion petition in 1872. He 

^ M. ^ JMid Mil' li ita' » ^<11*41 T 1 


chiefly on the around that it did not conoed© 


the principle of sectarian education de- 
manded by publio opinion in Ireland, and 
on 2 Jul^ 1874, in seconding Butt’s motion 
to consider the parliamentary relations 
between Groat Britain and Ireland, he 
dealt effectively with the financial side of 
the question, arguing strongly that Ireland 
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had for years been paying more than her 
due share of the taxation of the empire, 
as fixed by the Act of Union. In July 
1877 ho returned to the subject of the 
over-taxation of Ireland, and at the open- 
ing of parliament in January next year, 
being called on, owing to Butt’s illness, 
to act as leader of the Irish party, he 
urged that the most pressing needs of 
Ireland were the assimilation of the Irish 
franchise to that of England, a reasonable 
university bill, and the acknowledgment 
of Ireland’s right to manage her own 
domestic afiairs. 

Meanwhile he had purchased from the 
Blakes a large estate of some 14,000 acres 
in county Galway between Letterfrack 
and Lenane. It consisted mostly of bog 
land, which he reclaimed, and at Kylemore 
Lough he erected a stately mansion, 
known as Kylemore Castle, now the pro- 
perty of the duke of Manchester. These 
operations and the fact of his residing 
there brought money into the district, 
and his relations with the peasantry were 
on the whole very friendly till the days of 
the Land League. His position as an Irish 
landlord seems, however, to have modified 
his political views; anyhow he came to 
view with apprehension the development 
of the home rule agitation under Parnell’s 
leadership. Independent of his rents for 
his income, he suffered less than his neigh- 
bours from the Land League movement, but 
he disapproved its operations. The home 
rule which he advocated was, he declared, 
intended to draw Ireland closer to England, 
whereas the object of the Parnellites was 
to sever Ireland from England (Hansabd, 
Debates^ cclv. 1884r-90). His warm support 
of Forster’s efforts to suppress the league 
brought about an open breach with his 
former colleagues. While supporting the 
land bill of 1881 he deprecated the working 
of it by the county court judges (12 May 
1881, ibid, cclxii. 342-51), and described the 
Land League as a ‘ dishonest, demoralis- 
ing and un-Christian agitation.’ Henry 
was unseated at the general election in 
1885 by what he called Parnellite ‘in- 
timidation.’ He was, however, elected 
for the Blackfriars division of Glasgow, 
and returning to parliament he reopened 
the campaign against his former colleagues 
and their Gladstonian allies [ib. cociv. 1275), 
and voted against the second reading of 
Gladstone’s home rule bill on 7 June 1886. 
He failed to obtain re-election at the 
general election that year and retired 
from parliament. In 1889 the firm of 
A. & S. Henry was turned into a limited 


liability company, of which Henry was 
chairman till 1893. His interest in Ireland 
declined and his pecuniary position was 
not maintained. Uisposing of his Gal-v\^ay 
estate, he established himself at Leamington, 
where he died on 22 Nov. 1910. Henry 
married in 1850 Margaret, daughter of 
George Vaughan of Quilly House, Dromore, 
county Down, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters. His wife predeceased 
him in 1874 and was buried in a mausoleum 
erected by him near Kylemore Castle. 

A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ' Vanity 
Fair’ (1879). 


[Manchester Guardian, 24 Nov. 1910 ; The 
Times, 23 Nov. 1910 ; Annual Begister, 
1910, p. 144 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; Lucy’s 
Diary of Two Parliaments ; Locker-Lampson’s 
Consideration of the State of Ireland ; 
O’Donnell’s Hist, of Irish Parliamentary 
Party ; information kindly supplied by 
Mr. Percy Bobinson and Mr. 0. W. Sutton.] 

B. D. 

HENTY, GEOBGE ALFRED (1832 - 
1902), writer for boys, bom at Trumping* 
ton, near Cambridge, on 8 Deo. 1832, was 
the eldest son of three children of James 
Henty, stockbroker, and Mary Bovill, 
daughter of Dr. Edwards, physician, of 
Wandsworth. In September 1847 he was 
admitted to Westminster School, and in 
1852 he proceeded to Gonvillo and Caius 
College, Cambridge, hut left the university 
prematurely without taking a degree. On 
the outbreak of the Crimean war Henty 
and his younger brother, Frederick, 
volunteered for active service. Both 
entered the hospital commissariat, and 
in the spring of 1855 went out to the 
Crimea. Later in the year the brother 
died of cholera at Scutari. Henty’s 
Crimean experience gave him a taste both 
for soldiering and for journalism. His 
letters describing the siege of Sevastopol 
were accepted by the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ 
and he continued his contributions until 
he was incapacitated by fever. On being 
invalided home, he was promoted purveyor 
of the forces, and received the Turkish 
order of the Medjidie. His administrative 
capacity was recognised, and in 1859 he 
was chosen to organise the Italian hospitals 
during the war with Austria. On his 
return he held various posts in the com- 
missariat department at Belfast and Ports- 
mouth, but he soon wearied of routine 
and resigned his commission. For a time 
Henty helped his father in the management 
of a colliery in Wales, an experience he 
afterwards turned to account in his story 
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^ Facing Death ’ (1S83 ; 3rd edit. 1007), 
and subsequently ho went out to Sardinia 
as manager of a mine, ljut this ocoupa- 
tion proved equally uncongeniaL 
In 1805 H(uity adoptcMl the calling of a 
journalist and wrote iniscellaneouB articles, 
mainly for tlio ‘ Standard,’ lioving in- 
stincts, liowevcr, would not let him settle 
down. Bis chance came in 1800, wh<‘n he 
was commissioned to servo as (ioi’rtsMjxjndent 
of the ‘ Standard ’ daring thi^ Austro- 
Italian war. Wliilo following G'aril>al(ll’s 
Tyrol(?sc campaign he becanu5 acquaint ( m 1 
with George Meredith [q* v* Su])p!. 11], 
who was tlicn a correspondtmt* of the 
‘Morning Post’; and he witnesstid from 
an Italian man-of-war the disastrous naval 
battle of Liflsa (20 July 1800), In the 
course of the next ten years Henty, in tlie 
Bcrvico of the ‘ Standard,’ accompJinied 
Lord Napier’s expedition to Abyssinia in 
1807-8, his articles being reprint.cHl its 
‘The March to Magdala’ (1808) ; attended 
the inauguration of tlie Suez Gaiuil in 1800 ; 
saw something of tlit^ wintta’ (jamf)aign of 
1870-1 during tfhc Friinco-German war, 
afterwards starving in Xhiris during Bie 
Commune ; witnessed tht^ Hiussian eoti- 
qu(5Ht of Kliiva in 1873 ; folio wc;d Lord 
WolHcloy’s victorious oxiKxlition to Ashanti 
(1873-4), his letters being reissutxl m *Tho 
March to Coomassio’ (1874); watohed 
guerilla warfare in Spain during tho 
Carlist insurreotion in 1874; was with 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII) during his tour througli 
India in 1875, and saw some desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting while with the 
Turkish army in the Turco -Servian war 
(1876). Hard work and rough oxperi- 
onces told on Henty’s luailth, and <ixcept 
for a visit to tho miinng caini)s of 
California ho did no more oorrespondtait’s 
work abroad. 

^ Meanwhile Henty made occasional excur- 
sions into hotion. His first boys’ book, 
‘Out in tho Pampas’ (1868; 4th odii 
1910), was followed by * The Young Frano- 
Tiroura,’ a talc of tho Franoo-Prussian war 
(1872; 6th edit, 1910). After 1876 ho 
settled down to writing stories largely based 
on his own experxenoas, He issued about a 
dozen orthodox novels, including ‘Colonel 
Thomdyko’s Secret,’ published as late as 
1898, but none of them achieved much 
success. His real strength lay in writing 
tales of adventure for boys, which came out 
at the rate of three or four volumes a year, 
■Military history was his favourite theme, 
but he took all history for his province, 
from that of ancient Egypt in ‘ The Cat of 


Bubastea’ (1B8D; 3rd edit. 1908) to that 
of current affairB in ‘ With Roberts to 
l*rctoriiXi ’ (1902). lie prided himself xipon 
his historical tidedity and manly senti- 
ment. From 1880 to 1883 lie wixs eclitor 
of tlio ‘ Union-, Tacjkd in sucta*ssion to 
W. H. ( 1 . Kirigstnn ( q. v. | ; from 1888 to 
1890 he was the mainstay of Beeton’s 
‘ Boys’ Own Magazint',’ and in IBBI) he 
collabt abated wit it Areiiibtxld Forla^s [q. v, 
Suppl. I ] in a boys’ annuah ‘ Gamps and 
(}.im,rters,’ ‘riiest* magazines jxll ditd young. 

Of tall, ititrly, alhhvtit? ligurt*.,' bluff 
face, aitd patriarclial laaird, Henty de- 
voted his Itisuro to sailing. In 1887 
hit purchased a yacht, tutd more than 
mu!o ho was an imsmtccssful competitor 
in tint racti from Dover to Ihdigoland for 
the KjiiHt‘r’H cujk He difsl on board his 
ytmht l^lgritt in Weynmnth liarbour on 16 
Nov. 1902 and was buriid itx Brompton 
cemetisry, 

ll(^n ty was twkut ntarried : (I) iix 1858 
to Elizalatth ldniuain(\ by whom ho had 
two sons and two daughti‘rs, his elder 
son, (’a|ttaitx GJiarles Gerald Henty, alone 
Hurvivitig Ititn ; (2) lain in liftt to iflizaltoth 
Keylock, who survivtal him, 

^ In addition to those wtu’ks already men- 
tioned, Htmty’s ehied volumes iiiolude ; 
L *Tho Young liughu’s : a Tale of the 
PenitiHular War,’ 1880; 4th (xlit. 1910, 
2. Mn Tinuts of PiHl : a Taki of Iixdia,’ 
1881 ; 4th edit, 191 L 3, * Fnends though 
Dividml : a Taht of i.he Civil Wars,’ 1883 ; 
3rd edit, 1910. 4. ‘ tlntlcr Drake’s Flag,’ 
1883; 2ntl edit. 1890. 5, ‘ With Glivo 
in India,’ 1884 ; 2iul <Hlit. 1890. 0. *Bt, 
George for England ; a ’Pale of Cressy and 
Itoitittrs/ 1885 ; 2ml wtit, 3890. 7, ‘In 
Freedom’s Cause : a Btory of Wallace and 
Bruce,’ 1885 ; 3nl (xlit. 1900. B. ‘ For 
Naxno and Fanut : or, ‘riirittigh tlie Afglian 
Passes,’ 1880 ; 3rd (nlit. HKK), 9, ^he 
Dragon and the Ravtui ; or, this Days of 
King Alfrmi; 1880 ; 3rd edit 190B, 10, 

‘ Tho Lion of the Hort.!x ; a Tale iff the 
Timess of Gustavus Adolphus,’ 1880 ; 3rd 
edit. 1006. IL * The Young Carthaginian,’ 
1887 ; 3rd edit# 1900* 12# ‘ The Bravest 
of the Bravo ; or, With Peterborough in 
Spain/ 1887 ; 2nd edit 1890# 13. ‘ Cjueon 
Yiotoria, Beexxos from her life anil Reign/ 
1887; 3rd edit 1901# 14. ‘For the 
Temple ; a Tale of the Fail of Jerusalem/ 
1888 ; 2nd edit# 1800, 15# * Orange and 
Green; a Tale of Boyne and Limerick/ 
1888 ; 3rd edit 1910. 10, ‘ One of the 
28th ; a Tale of Waterloo/ 1880 ; 3rd edit# 
1908, 17, ‘ The Lion of St# Mark : a 
Tale of Venice/ 1889 : 2nd edit 1897. 
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18. By * Pike and Dyke : a Tale of 
the Rise of the Dutch Repxxblio,’ 1890 ; 
3rd edit. 1905. 19. ‘By Right of Con- 
quest ; or, With Cortez in Mexico,’ 1891 ; 
3rd edit. 1910. 20. ‘ Redskin and Cow- 
boy,’ 1892. 21. ‘ A Jacobite Exile,’ 1894 ; 
2nd edit. 1909. 22. ‘In the Reign of 
Terror,’ 1896. 23. ‘ Through the Russian 
Snows : a Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow,’ 1896. 24. ‘ With Frederick the 
Great,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1909. 25. ‘ With 
Moore at Corunna,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1909. 
'26. ‘ Torpedo-Boat 240 : a Tale of the 
Naval Manoeuvres,’ 1900. 27. ‘ With 
BuUer in Natal,’ 1901. 28, ‘ John 
Hawke’s Fortune : a Story of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion,’ 1901; 2nd edit. 1906. 29. 
‘ With Kitchener in the Soudan,’ 1903. 
30. ‘ With the AlUes to Pekin,’ 1904. 

[G. Manville Penn’s Goorgo Alfred Honty, 
1907 (photographs) ; The Times, and Standard, 
17 Nov. 1902; Athenaeum, 22 Nov. 1902; 
Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala, 
1896 ; Edmund Downey, Twenty Years Ago, 
1905 ; private information from Capt. 0. G. 
Henty.] G. S. W. 

HERBERT, AUBERON EDWARD 
WILLIAM MOLYNEUX (1838-1906), 
political philosopher and author, born at 
Highclere on 18 Juno 1838, was the third 
son of Henry John George Herbert, third 
earl of Carnarvon [q. v.], by his wife Henri- 
etta Anne, eldest daughter of Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, a brother of Bernard 
Edward Howard, twelfth duke of Norfollc. 
Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth earl 
of Carnarvon [q. v.], was liia eldest brother. 
Herbert was educated at Eton, entering tlio 
school in Sept. 1850. Ho had a high reputa- 
tion for scholarship and general ability, but 
left early, having been elected to a founder’s 
kin fellowship at St John’s College, Oxford, 
at Easter 1855. He took a second in 
classical moderations in the Michaelmas 
term 1857, but did not seek final honours. 
In May 1858 he joined the 7th hussars 
at their depot at Canterbury as cornet by 
purchase, and in June 1859 became a lieu- 
tenant, also by purclxase. In the autumn 
of 1860 he joined the sciwico troops Jit 
Umballa. In 1861 he roturnod to England, 
and in Feb. 1862 sold his commission. Ho 
then returned to Oxford, where ho was 
president of the Union in Hilary Term 
1862 ; he graduated B.C.L. in 1862 and 
D.C.L. in 1865. He lectured in histeny jmd 
jurisprudence at St. John’s College, and 
resigned his fellowship in 1869. 

During these years Herbert displayed his 
father’s love of adventure. In March 1864 


ho visited the scene of the Prusso -Danish 
war, and distinguished himself at Dybbol, 
near Sonderburg, by sallies from the Danish 
redoubts for the purpose of rescuing the 
wounded. As a recognition of liis bravery 
he was made a knight of the Order of the 
Dannobrog {Tim UHmee, 4 April 1864; 
Nationaltidende, Copenhagen, 13 Nov. 1906). 
His impressions of the campaign are recorded 
in his letters to his mother published under 
the title ‘ The Danes in Gamp ’ (1864). 

The American civil war drew him to the 
United States, and ho witnessed the siege 
of Richmond. An intention to witness the 
war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria 
was frustrated owing to its short duration. 
During the Franco-German war lie went 
to France, and was present at Bedan, Ho 
was outside Paris during the siege, and was 
one of the very first to enter tlxo city after 
the capitulation, being nearly shot as a spy 
on his way in. He remained there during 
the Commune in the company of his second, 
brother, Alan Herbert, who practised 
medicine in Paris. In later life ho received 
the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown, 
third class, for helping to rescue the crew 
of the Parc, an Austrian vessel wrecked 
of£ Westward Ho ! 

Herbert had early boon attracted by 
politics, and while at Oxford ho founded 
the Chatham and Canning Clubs, conser- 
vative debating societies. In July 1865 
he was defeated as a conservative candidate 
in an election in tlie Isle of Wight. In the 
summer of 1866 Sir Btalford Nortlicote, 
who had just been made president of the 
board of trade, clioso him jxs his private 
Booretary, a post he hold till tlie autumn of 
1868, when he resigned, surprising his chief 
with the news that he was about to oontost 
Berkshire as a liberal This election he lost, 
but in Fob. 1B70 ho was returned at a 
bye-elootion for Nottingluvm witli the 
support of Mundelia. A fortnight afi(xr 
entering the hmrse lie madt^ his lirst s})eeoii 
in the second reading debate on the educa- 
tion hill of 1870 ; he supported tlus |)rinciple 
that all ])rovide(I schools Hliould l>e sianilar 
or strictly imseetariaii. In July 1871, 
when the House of Lords liad rejected the 
bill for riio abolil/ion of the imrchiase system, 
lie criticised Gladstone’s solution of the 
dihleuli-y by royal warrant, and urged the 
Houses of (Jummons iti take (dTcjctive action 
against thi^ vtdo of tln^ House of Ivords, 
‘a body which was wholly IrresponHible ’ 
(Hansard, tliird serieH, vel 208). On 
19 Marcli IB72 lie secondtKl >Sir CliarleB 
Bilge’s motion for an inquiry into tlu^ 
expenses of the civil list, and iollowed Bir 
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13 August 1901, In 
his Views m the Herbert Spencer looturo 

whioh he delivered at Oxford. In 1889 he 

to 



examination. Letters from all sorts and 

conditions of men,’ a result of the iniuen- 
tially signed ‘ Protest ’ against examinations 
m the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ Nov. 1888. 
Ho explained hie view of the capital and 
labour problem in ‘The True line of 
Deliveranoo,’ a oritioism of trade unionism, 
which appeared in a volume of essays 


and fraud/ 

Ho diod at * 1, 

1906, and was buried at 
gravo In tlic 
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mously issued, consisting of the Herbert 
Spencer lecture of 1906> and ‘ A Plea for 
Voluntaryism,’ an essay completed just 
before his death. 

Herbert married in 1871 Lady Florence 
Amabel, daughter of George Augustus 
Frederick Cowper, sixth earl Cowper. She 
died in 1886. They had four children: 
two sons, of whom the elder died in boy- 
hood, while the younger, Auberon Thomas, 
born in 1876, succeeded his uncle, Francis 
Thomas de Grey Cowper, seventh earl 
Cowper [q. v. Suppl, II], as Lord Lucas and 
Dingwall in 1905, and two daughters, of 
whom the elder died in 1893. 

[The Times, Daily Telegraph, Tribune, 

6 Nov. 1906 ; Westminster Gazette, 7 Nov. 
1906 ; Ringwood Almanac, 1907 ; family 
and private information. For his conver- 
sion to Spencer’s political principles boo 
his Spencer lecture, 1906, p. 6; for letters 
to him from J. S. Mill and Spencer see 
Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1910, and Life 
and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 1908, by Dr. 
Duncan; for his connection with the 
Dominicans, a Sunday dining club founded by 
J. S. Mill in 1865, see Frederio Harrison’s 
Autobiographic Memoirs, 1911, ii. 83.] 

A. H— s. 

HERBERT, Sir ROBERT GEORGE 
WYNDHAM (1831-1905), colonial official, 
born on 12 June 1831 at his father’s house 
at Brighton, was only son (in a family of 
three children) of Algernon (1792-1855), 
youngest son of Henry Herbert, first earl of 
Carnarvon, by his wife Marianne, daughter 
of Thomas Lempriere, seigneur do I>)Lela- 
mont and cadet of the old liuuse of Rozel 
of Jersey. Robert’s third name of Wynd- 
ham was derived from his grandmother on 
his father’s side, Elizabotli Alicia Maria, 
daughter of Charles Wyndham, first and 
only earl of Egrcmont. In 1834 his 
parents removed to Ickleton in Cambridge- 
shire, to an old house and spacious garden 
which came to Robert’s father on the death 
of his uncle, Percy Wyndham, Algernon 
Herbert, a cultivatcid man and a keen 
botanist, at once began improvements 
which were continued tlirougliout his own 
life andAhosc of his children to whom the 
property descended. 

From his seventh to his ninth year Eobert 
attended the Rev. Mr. Daniel’s seluxd at 
Sawston, four miles from Ickleton. After 
further preparation under privatti tutors 
Herbert was sent to Edward Colciridge’s 
house at Eton in 1844, Tltouglt apparently 
lacking in assiduity, ho soon proved him- 
self a brilliant scholar. At Eton ho %von 
the Newcastle scholarship in 1850, and in 


the same year a Boholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford. At Oxforti he gained 
the Hertford scholarsliip in 1861, and the 
Ireland scholarship and tlie Latin verso 
prize in 1852. He took a first dmn in 
classical moderations in Easter term 1852, 
but only a second class in the final classical 
schools in Michaelmas 1853, when (h 0. 
Brodriok, G. J. Goschen, and Lewis CampbeU 
were among those in) the first Glass, In 
1854 he was elected Eldon law scholar and 
a fellow at All Souls. The All Bouls fellow- 
ship he hold for life. He graduated B.A. 
in 1854 and proceeded D.C.L. in 1862, 
Coming in 1855 to Ijondon, wliero he 
shared rooms with his lifelong friend (Bir) 
John Bramston, like lumseif of Balliol 
and a follow of All Bouls, Herbert acted 
for a sliort time as private secretary to 
Gladstone, and his friendly relations 
with his chief were never interrupted. 
Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
on 30 April 1858, he next year went out 
with Bramston to Queensland, ho as 
colonial Booretary and Bramston as private 
secretary to the governor, Sir George F* 
Bowen [q.v. Suppl. I]. Queensland had just 
been separatee! from Now South Wales and 
made into an independent colony. Herbert 
and Bramston built for thomsclvcB a bunga- 
low in what wore thexx the outskirts of 
Brisbane, calling it ‘ Horston,’ a combina- 
tion of their rospeotive names. Ifrom 1860 
to 1865 Herbert was moinl)er of the legisla- 
tive council and first premier of tlie colony, 
discharging his duties with diMtinctioxu 

Herbert acquired an interest ixi con- 
Bidoral)lo tracts of land in Ciiuiensland, ami 
greatly developed his own taste for natural 
history, especially for birds axul harses. 
At tlie same time numy young men from 
the neighbourhood of Ickleton wer(^ drawn 
by his examples to settle in the colony, and 
he looked after tliese settliu’s’ iiUin’t^sts 
with charact/eristic kindlinesH. He visited 
l^ngland in 1865, and came home for good 
in 1B67, bringing back h) IckleUm many 
Australian birds. 

In 1868 he bisjanus secretsiry at 

the boanl of triMle, and in Idhnxary iH7d 
! wmit to tlie colonial office, first m aHHistani 
j under seeitsiary, ami thisi, in 1871, as 
j permanent undiu' Htsusdary of stahi for the 
coloniijs. The last officts he nd-ained for 
over tweniy-oni^ years, giving constant aiul 
I (sonspicuouH j>roof of his imU bUHiiusss 
I acumen, geniality, and ctmrhmim laiaring. 
j He I’idirtsi frt>m the service in 1892, hut 
i he returmsl to tlie colonial ollice, by ret.pu?.Ht^ 
I for a few mtmths in I1KK), M'canwlule Im 
j acted m tigcnt-gcneral forTmunania (18'iKt- 
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1896), waB higli Blierif! of London (1B99), 
and wiuj for a tinio twlviser to tlio B^dtan 
of Johora. Ho was inatlo G. B. and Kd IB. 
in 1882, in 1902 ; wan ahancallor 

of the orcltT of 8t. Michael and Ht. (hH>rgti 
from 1892 to his death ; imd was inado hon. 
LL.D. of Cambridga in 1886. A memhar 
of several clubs, including ' Th<3 (ilub ’ atai 
Oriliion’s, Herbt^i't iJassed nnieh thne in 
iuB last ytsars in l^oridon. Imt lie made liis 
real honu'- at Ickleton. Ho <li<‘d tluu’o, 
unmarried, on 6 May 1905, and was ljuried 
there. A nnvmarial bust by Sir (h‘orgf? 

is in a corridor at the colonial 
oiico (of. f(»r unveiling^ l)y l.K>rd CJrtnvt?, 
colonial secretary, The. Tinm^ 10 July 1908). 

I Family papm’H awl iuforumtion ; Golonial 
OlHce Itecordsj 1'he 8 May 1905. ] 

hi iM n\ 

HEEFOED, BEOOKK (1880 4908), ; 
Unitarian divimi, born at Altrincham, 
Choshire, on 21 JA;h. 1880, w?w eighth child 
of John Herford, and young<‘r Ijndlujr of i 
William Henry l{(*rfoi’d (q* v. Su|)|>L 11 
for acscount of {jarentHj, hi’om the Hclitjol of 
Jolm Kelly Jhuird ( t|, v, j ht»* enier<;d iii Ids 
fourteentii year t he Mam!heHt4‘r cotmting- 
house of liis fatluu’, a wine merchant and 
iiiHurance agtuit. Six montlis in IhiriH at 
the age of Hixtt;en gave liim a command of 
Frencln He engaged in Sunday Hchool 
work, and the inlluenoe of Bhili|> FearHall 
OarfHjnter [q. v.J inrule him a UKdotaler. 
Ho besgan to prepare for the Uniiirrian 
ministry, this purjjose being Htn?ngtlienwl 
by the influence of Travers Mtuige, wliow^ 
life he afterwards wroOu In Sept. 1848 
he entered Manchester Ntnv Golh'ge (then 
at Manchester, now at Oxford); there his 
proiiciimey was c.otiHpieuouH; but |)remjh- 
ing was t;ven more t,o him tban HcImlaHtic 
attainnujnt ; he did missionary work in 
vacations, mid as tlie collegt^ authorities 
refused to sanction lus etmi Inning with his 
studies a regular engagijnumt as pretmlntf 
at Todmorden, he withdrew to become 
(February 1861) the sotthd minister there, 
and married soon after. From Todniordon 
he removed in January 1B66 to U ppar Chapel, 
Shefhald, inoluthng with his paitorate much 
missionary work in both BhefBeld (leading 
to the formation of the Upperthorjm oon- 
gregation) and EothGrham,andin¥orkiMro 
and Derbyshire villages. Henoo, in 1869, 
he was appointed missionary tutor to the 
Unitarian Homo Missionary Board (now 
OoHoge) in Manchester, and added thk 
engagement to his ShollMd work. In 1861 
he was one of the founders and editors of 
the LUnitarian Herald,’ and in 1862 he 
began the publication of ‘ Home Pages, ’ a 


popular stuies td rtJigiouH tracts, l^lconomy 
of time eomhimui witli sagimious method 
enabled him to get. thr(mgii an enormous 
amount of strenuous labotir. The success 
of his Hlieftield unnistry was largely based 
upoti his init^liigent. Hympatliy witli the 
working ehiHses ; his hajture to them on 

* irriide Outrages’ (1861) was a striking 
exam|>le of plain and wise speaking. His 
Herimms were not rlietorieah but dear 
and d<‘Vout, and ‘ pat^kml with gooti sense’ 
(CucncHON), In Ktvvember 1864 he sue- 
rtaahxi B(%ard in the ministry of New 
Bridge 8tre(*t eha|a*h Sirangtnvays, Man- 
elu'Hter, aet*epling tlie call on condition 
that Hinii rimts ami su bseri fit imis slioukl bo 
abolishwl, and the miniMlm’^s Hti|H’nd bo 
dependent cm an tdTertory ; thi^ ex|K?ri- 
ment so long as Herfont remained was 
suceessfuL On tlte <lealh of Jolm llarland 
Iq. v.| in 1868, llerffuxl urulertotjk tlio 
eomphqion of tla^ new edition of Baines’ 

* Lanciishire,’ travelling up and down the 
county in search <»f piulieulars, to the 
(hvtrinumt of his health, d’lie waiond and 


last volume, whieh appeaml in 1879 (4to), 
is by Ih»rfoni ; the isliti<m is Huiiefstded 
by tile imjjrov<*d islition by James Croston 
(IHH6 4)8, 6 voIh. 4to), 

Herford visit tsl tla* Ihiited Htates in 
1876, and removtsl thither later in the 
same year on a call to the C’hurch of the 
Messiali, Chicago, where he ministered 
from Jantmry IH76 to thdy 1882. ^ He 
luui thuslimHl in 1881 a call to Oainbridga, 
MasHmdumqtH, hut, now imceptisi <me to 
Arlington Hlreet elmreh, Boston (Hie scene 
of tJhamnng’H labours) ; here he reiiiained 
till January 1892, Bi America hm jKrwer* 
fill and genial personality hmnd for 
abundant activities. He was chinrmim 
of the council of tlte Antiwican Unitarian 
conferenci^ (IBH1B91), bmsame preaclu^r in 
1891 to Harvard Utuversity. (Uid ri^ctaved 
ite degrtHuJ D.D, in June 1891. Herht^ 
reiuniiHi Ui Englantl in Februitry 1892 in 
(mler to HU oceial Thonms Hmller |'q. v.] in 
tlie ministry td Etmsiyn Hill^ <jhapeL Hamp** 
stead. Tins, Itk last ministry, was full 
of vigour. He put ru^w life int<> the 
British ami Foreign Unitarian Associatiem, 
doubling its income, and imting as its 
pimident (1898-9). In Juna 1991 ha 
retired from tmtiva duty, and was |irc»ented 
with a totinumial of over 89091. Her- 
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He married on 22 June 1852 Hannah 
(d. April 1901), daughter of William Hankin- 
son, of Hale, Cheslure, and had issue three 
sons and six daughters. His third son, 
Oliver (Brooke) Herford, is well known in 
America as author of ironical prose and 
poetry, illustrated by himself. 

In addition to a multitude of sermons, 
tracts, and a few good hymns, Herford 
published : 1. ‘ Travers Madge : a Memoir,' 
1867, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1868. 2. ‘ The Story 
of ReUgion in England : a Book for Young 
Folk,' 1878. 3. ‘ The Forward Movement 
in Religious Thought as interpreted by 
Unitarians,’ 1895. 4. ‘ Brief Account of Uni- 
tarianism,’ 1903. Posthumously published 
were : 5. ‘ Anchors of the Soul,’ 1904 (ser- 
mons, with biographical sketch by Philip 
Henry Wicksteed, and portrait). 6. ‘ Euty- 
chus and his Relations,’ 1905 (sketches 
reprinted from the ‘Unitarian Herald’). 

[Memoir by John Cuckson, 1904 (throe 
portraits) ; biographical sketch by P. H. 
Wicksteed, 1904 (portrait) ; Roll of Students, 
Manchester New College, 1868 ; C. S. Grundy, 
Reminiscences of Strangeways U.F, Church, 
1888 ; G. E. Evans, Record of Provincial 
Assembly, Lane, and Ghesh., 1896 ; J. E. 
Manning, Hist, of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 
1900 ; Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, 1907, 
p. 1718.] A. G. 

HERFORD, WILLIAM HENRY (1820- 
1908), writer on education, born at Coventry, 
20 Oct. 1820, was fourth son in a family 
of six sons and three daughters of John 
Herford by his ^ first wife, 8arah, daughter 
of Edward Smith of Binningham, uncle 
of Joshua Toulmin Smith [q. v.]. Brooko 
Herford [q. v, Suppl. II] was a youngcir 
brother. The father, who was tlnough life 
a strong liberal and convinced Unitarian, 
became a wine merchant in Manchester in 
1822, residing at Altrincham, whore his wife, 
a woman of cultivation and an accomplished 
artist, conducted a successful girls’ scliooL 
After attending a school kept by Charles 
Wallace, Unitarian minister at Halo Barns, 
William was from 1831 to 1834 a day l)oy 
at Shrewsbury under Samuel Butler [q.v. ]. 
From 1834 to 1836 he was at tlie Manchester 
grammar school. Then, being deBthud for 
the Unitarian ministry, he was pr(q>ared 
for entry at the ministerial oolk^ge at York 
by John Belly Beard [q. v.], from whoju 
‘ I first learned by experience that k^HBons 
might bo made interesting to seshoJarH.’ 
From 1837 to 1840 he studied at MancheBter 
College in York^ and there canuj into con- 
tact with German philosophy and theology. 
He removed with the college from York 


to Manchester in the summer of 1840, and 
thus came under the infiuenoo of three new 
professors, P’ranois Newman [q. v. Suppl. I], 
James Martineau [q. v. Suppl. I], and John 
James Tayler [q. v,], the last of whom he 
regarded as his spiritual father. Graduating 
B.A, of London University in the autumn 
of 1840, he began to preach in Unitarian 
pulpits, but declined a permanent engage- 
ment as minister at Lancaster in order to 
accept a scholarship for three years’ study 
in Germany. In 1842 ho wont to Bonn, 
where he attended the courses of Arndt, 
A. W. Schlegel, and F. C. Dahlmann, and 
formed an intimate friondslup with lus 
contemporary, Wilhelm Ilino. After two 
years at Bonn he spent eight months in 
Berlin, where he was admitted to the family 
circles of the Church historian Neander and 
the microsoopist Ehrenherg. In the summer 
of 1845 ho accepted an invitation from a 
Unitarian congregation at Lancaster, where 
he remained a year. In 1846 Lady Byron, 
widow of the poet, invited him, on James 
Martineau’s recommendation, to undertake 
the tuition of Ralph King, younger son of 
her daughter, Ada, Countess of Lovelace. 
Herford, early in 1847, accompanied the 
boy to Wilhelm von Follenberg’s Pestaloz- 
zian school at Hofwyl, near Bern. Herford 
grew intimate with Wilhelm von P’ellenberg, 
became a temporary teacher on the staff, 
and accepted with enthusiasm Peatalozzi’s 
and Froc^bel’s educational ideas. 

In J?eb. 1848 ho resumed Ids pastorate 
at Lancaster, and soon resolved to work 
out in a systomatic way the ideas which 
he had developed at Hofwyl, In Jan. 1850 
Herford, wlule retaining Ids ministerial 
duties, opened at Lancaster a sohool for 
hoys on Pc^stalozzian principles, l?rosperou8 
on tins whole, but never lai^^o, the school 
continued with some distinction for dmmi 
years, when a decline in its imml)erB 
caused him to transfer it to otlan’ hands. 
Resigning Ids pastorato at tlie sanu) tinui, 
lie witli his family went for eigliUum 
months to Jjuricli in charge of a pupil. 
On his return in Heptember 1863 lilled 
the ])ulpit of tlie Olmrch in Maneliestor 
until 1869, acciuiring iriereasing reputation 
as a teaelier and kiotairtT, espt^eially to 
women and giifs. lie was an aahmt 
tuivoeate (>f th(i optuiing of universitic^B to 
w<mn*n. Some of ids ttniehing was given 
at Brookes , House School, Knutsford, whose 
heiulmiHiress, Miss Ijouisa Carlmtt (after- 
wards Herford’s second wife), was miuoating 
girls ii|Km principles elosely akin to his own. 
Ht^rford funned a plan of a eo-t)dneational 
school for younger oWldren. In 1873 ho 
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opc‘nod ills co-odiicational soliool at Fallow- 
fiold, Mancliaflter, and aftarwarda moved it to 
Ladybam HmiHa, Wiihington. For twolvo 
years ho din^ctod it with an individtiality 
of method 4 which difl'uBod t-Ii rough tlio 
neighbourlitood a new educational ideal. 
EoBigning t he school to Ids stKsond daugltter 
in 1 BB 6 , hti th(UK;t!fei*tli devoted hie kuHtire 
to authorship and to travel, iniblialiing in 
IBSO his <fhit4‘ work, * The 8 ehool ; an jCsHay 
towards ibunant) FdiKvition,’ a innHt<^rpi<H!o 
of hlngllsli (^tiucjational writing* whi(ih las 
described as ^ the ftiiite of moix^ than forty 
years of teacliing ; variotts in the sex, age, 
class and nation of its objects.’ In IBD'l 
he published * Tlie Btwlent’s h’roelsd*’ 
odapUd from * Die MenHclKaar/.iehuiig ’ of 
F. Frootel (1893 j revised (dit., posthu- 
mous, with memoir by Cl H. llerhud. 11111 ). 
This is “^tlie last English pnsentimuit of tlui 
educational dootiino whicii it Hummarim^s 
and expounds. In IBOO hij H(*ttl(‘.d at 
Paignton in Bouth Devon* In lie 
published * PasHages from the Lihi of an 
Educational Fnn? .Lancis’ a transhdion of 
the * Aus dem Lebi^n eines frialai Padagog(*n * 
of Dr. Ewald i I aide. He di< 5 d at Paignt on 
on 27 April 1908* and was buried Ham 
Herford inarritd (1) in Bi^pt. 1B4H EhV.ali<dh 
Anne (d. IBBO)* daughter of ’rimothy Davis* 
minisbwof the Prtisbyterian chapel, Eves- 
ham, by whom he ha<i tlirec sons and four 
dauditors; (2) in 1BB4 I..oiusa, daughter 
of Francis Oarbutt of Leeds, and from 18(10 
to 1870 headmistreas of Br< 5 okti llotise, 
Knutsford, who di(d in 1907 withoirt issue. 
A medallion of Hmlord by Helen Eeed* 
miule in Florence in 1BB7* hangs in Liulybarn 
House Bchooh Manchesler. 

Hijrford spoke of himself as having 
b(!en for tho lirsi quartriw of a ciaitury 
of his teaching an unconscious follower 
of F* Frocbcl, and for Hie following ilft^een 
yaa)^ hia professed disciiile. Witli Pesta- 
lorn ho urgod tlio teacher never to deprive 
the child of * the sacred right of disco very,’ 
and to sock to bring things, both abstract 
and concrete, into actual contact with tho 
pupil’s senses and mind, putting words and 
names, ‘ those importunate pretenders,’ 
into a subordinate place. Moral traidng, 

' practised not by 


as possible by punishment, but mainly by 
example and by atmosphere,’ he held to be 
of supreme importance, and its primary 
purpose to be ‘ an intellectual oloanng and 
purifying of tho moral sense.’ To physioal 
traimng (including play, gymnastics, singing, 
and handwork) ho attached importance 
only less than that which was assigned to 
moral culture. Himself a tcmcher of genius, 


lie disdained any eompromisa ivith educa- 
tional principlns or eonvintions of which 
he dtHapiirovinL 

(Memoir of W. H, Iforford by Prof. 0. H. 
irorfouk pndixiai to roviwvl edit, of Herford’s 
StudeupH Froekd (191 l)i avitobiograpliioal 
HtatemeutH in prefiiwi to 'fhe Beliool ; family 
informivtioii and |H'rHoiial kiiowle.dge.i ^ 

M,' E' B 

HEIiRI NCI, QKOEC IE { IB32 4 905)* phih 
nut hn»[»iHH bom in 1852 of obscure parent- 
age* is said to liave la^gun working life as 
a earww in a Imiled lasT Hlm|> on Ludgat© 
.Hill (77o: Tm(% 5 Noy. 1905), but this 
statmnent has been tlmned. By juditious 
boiling on itorHe»me(*s bo soon tulded to 
liiH ineoim*. Ho Hum iMicamo* in a small 
way at lirst, ami in a very large way 
later, a turf emnrnisHion agent. In 1855, 
(luriiig his early days on Hie turf, he was 
an important witness against William 
Palmer (ip v.k a htdling inan* wlio was 
<;on vieted of poiHoning anotbi'r Imiting man, 
dolin Parsmis Hook* At TattersalPs and 
at t he Viedoria (Jlub H(*rring lieeame known 
as a inan^ of striet. intigrity, and was on- 
tniHiisI with the bnHim*HH of many leiuling 
HpecuIatorH* wh(j inelnded the twelftli can 
of Westmorland* Hir doseph Hawley, and 
Hie iluke of Beaufort. For a sliort time 
HmTing owned raeidiorses. In 1H74 Shal- 
low, luH liest home, wots a winner of the 
Surrey Ht akt^s* Cloodwooil Dorinlhian Plate, 
Brighton Club Btakt^s, and Dnves Autumn 
Handicaiafourrmu’s out of ten for whidi he 
ran. ^ Altlujugh remaining idoverof the turf 
ami inten^Hting himsidf in at hlidics* Herring 
soon left the ImsinesH tjf a m un mission agent 
for large thiancial opm'idions in the (Tty of 
l^mdon* where in aHHodation with Itwy 
Louis BiHcholTsheirn he made a fortune. Ite 
was chairman of the City of Dmdon Electria 
Lightinjii: (Company, and was conmnded with 
many similar undertakin||s. 
of calculation worn oxceptio: 
acenritte. 

Of somewhat rouglt cixterhir and simple 
habits, Herring dovotial his riches in nil 
last yiaira to varital jihilimthropiti |>uri)osos. 
From 1B99 till liis <!eath he guaranPHsl to 
contribute te tiie Isaulon Hunday Hospital 
* ■ ' r :10,(K)0^, in taich year or 2BL mu 

j, ..I . 


oant.'of tho 'amount 
In 1899, 1900, 


in tho churclios. 

, , , „ , 1901. tlio fund, exercising 

its option, took 10 * 0001 . annually ; in 1004 
Il,575h 5 in 1903, 12,3021. ? in 1904,11,9261 :. ; 
in 1905, 12,400^. ; In 1IK)5, 11,275/. The 
fonn of the benefaction spurrtd subscribers’ 
generosity. Ho supportoci a * Haven of Best/ 
a'lmsliotises for aged poopl© at Maiden- 
head, where ho had a house j he started 
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with Mr. Howard Morley the Tw'entieth 
Century Club at Netting Hill for ladies 
earning their own livelihood, and was a 
generous benefactor to the North-west 
London Hospital at Camden Town, of 
which he was treasurer. In 1887 he first 
discussed with ‘ General ’ Booth the ‘ Back 
to the Land Scheme,’ an original plan of 
the Salvation Army for relieving the un- 
employed. In 1905 he proposed to place 
100, 000^. in the hands of the Salvation Army 
for the purpose of settling poor people on 
neglected land in the United Kingdom, in 
establishing them as petty cultivators, and 
supporting them and their families until 
the land should become productive ; the 
advance to be paid back by the settlers, 
and then to be given by the Salvation 
Army to King Edward’s Hospital Fimd in 
twenty-five annual instalments- Herring 
defended the scheme with eagerness when it 
was criticised as impracticable (The Times ^ 
13 Feb. 1906), and it was put into operation. 
The sum actually received from Herring 
was 4:0,000Z. under a codicil to his will. 
With this an estate was purchased at 
Boxted, Essex, comprising about fifty 
belongs, which was visited and approved 
by Herring not long before his death. | 
The entire control of the scheme was, in 
accordance with a decision of the court of 
chancery, vested in the Salvation Army, 
with ‘ General ’ Booth as sole trustee 
(The Times, 19-20 Deo. 1907). 

Herring, who lived in much retirement, 
and deprecated public recognition of his 
generosity, died on 2 Nov. 1906 at his 
Bedfordshire residence, Putteridge Park, 
Luton, after an operation for appendicitis. 
He also had residences at 1 Hamilton 
Place, Piccadilly, and Bridge House, 
Maidenhead. The urn containing his 
remains, which were cremated at Woking, 
was buried under the sundial at the 
Haven of Rest Almshouses at Maiden- 
head. His estate was sworn for 
probate at 1,371,1522. 185, 8c2. gross. 

After legacies to his brother WiUiam, to 
other relatives, friends, and charities, the 
residue was left to the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, which benefited to the extent of 
about 750,0002. The bequests to charities 
under the will reached a total of about 
900,0002. (The Times, 10 May 1907). 

On 15 June 1908 a marble bust of Herring, 
by Mr. George Wade, presented by the 
Metropolitan Sunday Hospital Fund as 
residuary legatees under his will, was 
placed in the Mansion House. On a brass 
plate beneath the bust is inscribed a letter 
received in 1905 by Herring from King 
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Edward VH, who warmly commended 
Herring’s disinterested philanthropy. 

[The Times, 3 Nov. 1906, 16 June 1908 ; 
Sporting Life, 3 Nov. 1906; Who’s Who, 
1907.] C. W. 

HERSCHEL, ALEXANDER 
STEWART (1836-1907), university pro- 
fessor and astronomer, second son of Sir 
John Frederick William Herschel, first 
baronet [q. v.], and grandson of Sir 
WiUiam Herschel [q. v.], was born on 5 Feb. 
1836 at Feldhausen, South Africa, where his 
father was temporarily engaged in astro- 
nomical work. The family returned to 
England in 1838, and after some private 
education Alexander was sent to the 
Clapham grammar school in 1851, of which 
Charles Pritchard [q. v.], afterwards Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy, was head- 
master. In 1855 he proceeded to Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. as twentieth wrangler in 1859, 
proceeding M.A. in 1877. While an under- 
graduate he helped Prof. Clerk Maxwell [q.v.] 
with his iUustrations of the mechanics of 
rotation by means of the apparatus known 
as ‘ the devil on two sticks.’ From 
Cambridge Herschel passed in 1861 to 
the Royal School of Mines, London, and 
began the observation of meteors which he 
continued to the end of his life. He early 
wrote, chiefly on meteorological subjects, 
papers for the British Meteorological Society, 
and he contributed, between 1863 and 
1867, many articles to the ‘Intellectual 
Observer,’ a scientific periodical. 

From 1866 to 1871 Herschel was lecturer 
on natural philosophy, and professor of 
mechanical and experimental physics in the 
University of Glasgow. From 1871 to 1886 
he was the first professor of physics and 
experimental philosophy in the University 
of Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. At the Durham College Herschel 
provided, chiefly by his personal exertions, 
apparatus for the newly installed laboratory, 
some being made by his own hands. When 
the coUege migrated as Armstrong College 
to new buildings, the new Herschel Physical 
Laboratory was named after him, 

Herschel made some accurate records of 
his observations of shooting stars in a long 
series of manuscript notebooks. He also 
accomplished important work in the sum- 
mation, reduction, and discussion of the 
results of other observers with whom he 
corresponded in aU parts of the world. With 
R. P. Greg he formed extensive catalogues 
of the radiant points of meteor streams, 
the more important of these being published 
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in tlio ‘ Eepfirfcs ’ of tho BritMi AHSooiatkm ohuroli, UitUni. in Um ohanwa of wiiicli his 

^ 1 . , 1 n . . I .i. III... 


for 1808, 1872, and 1874, A tiiblo of tho 
radiant points of oomots computed by 
Herschcl alone is in tho ‘ Report ’ for 1875. 
Ho was reporter to the (sjuunitteo of the 
British Aasooiation on ttio ‘ observations 
of luminous meteors,’ anti from 1802 to 
1881 drew up annually oomplett» reports of 


grandfather 

[Obituary nntirin4 in t.hn Olmorvatory 
Mag., tJuly and Mnjitldy Nnlidew of the 
Hoyal AHtrononn Bo{%i Keti. IIKIB ; Annual 
Et^portH of tho Erit^Hh ArtHotJ. [ B. P. IL 

HKETBLET. Hm EDWARD {I824r- 


M largo iiud.tajrH obnorvod, and of Mio pro- i lilnurian of th<^ fort^igii <>fho(% l>orn at 

of inctoorio. Hcionco. Ifor tlio Britinh j lb (>»lIogis Bitmi, WoHltiiuimtor, on 3 Fob. 

1S24, waH yfmngoHt. non of HertBlet 


a rojwr 

df, ] 


AHHo(dat-ion (1B74-H1) ho prc^ 
a oonmiitt ot!, oonHiHting of 
loaguo at NowcjaHth^, l^rof. A. (h Ddiour, 
and Mr* .1. T* Dunn, which wan form«l to 
<lntonmno tho tln^rmal nonduciivitioH of 
oortain rookH. For tho * Monthly Notice® 
the Eoyal AHtronoinioal tSocioty ho pro 
tho annual roixjrtB on nietoric aHtrononiy 
<uK 5 h F<jbruary from 1B72 to IHBB and con- 
tribuWd many other imporhmt pa|)or8 to 
tlie ^ NoticeBd In one of thew^ (.jumi IH72), 
on meteor Bhowerw connected witli BiehPH 
comet, he prodichxi tins wliower which 
reourred at the tsnd of Novemher of that 
year. Meracdiel aeauire<l gvmi |>r(!ioiHion 
III noting tho pidhB of nndxHjrH twnong 
the HtarH. From hin <hd,<?rmination of the 
rjuiiant point of tla? Novtunber DxmidH, 
ProfcHHor Bchiapandli dednocxl tlio id<mtity 
of tlieir orbit with that of Tempern cornet 
of imu 

BcBido® motoric astronomy, MerHchol 
was intorestod in many branohi^ of physical 
soienco, and booamo a member of the 
Physical Booioty of London in lBli9 and of 
tho Bocioty of Arts in 1892* He contri- 
buted freciuently to * Nature,’ an article on 
‘Tho Matter of Bpaoo’ in 1SB3 being 
8|HJoially noteworthy. He worked much at 
phoh)graphy, and in IHOil tho AmaEair 
Idiotograpluc AHBoaiation promoted an 
enlarged carbon print jHirtrait of Alex- 
ander Hersohel to the Bouth Kensington 
Museum for the British Muscsum Portrait 


jtpv.h <d Bwiss dt^eent, l>y his first wife, 
Hannah Harriet flemima C^sdce, Educated 
privately near Hounshfw, was on 23 March 
1840 temi>oi’arily attaeduMl to the library 
of thi^ foreign oflitui under Iuh father, who 
was tlien lii>mrian. Dn B tfam 1842 ho 
reeeivixi a |Mu*miinent appointment, on 
28 Ang. 1844 i>eeaum Htssmd (jlerk, and a 
littli^ lab*r the senior elt^rk. On 1 April 
1855 lie became Hulelibrarian* and on 1.9 
Nov. 1H57 lilirariam 

Hm’tsh^t earrhsl on his fatltiu‘*s trmlition. 
He was long a main pivot of the foreign offtoe 
work. Preliminary memorantla liy him 
(now in tlu? foreign oftici^ arehives) foeusHod 
th(^ hisbiry, gtvjgmphy, or iuternutional law 
incident to the oiiief puldits iiuestionH which 
canu^ before tlio governmmit while lie held 
oflico. With the {> 0 Ht of lllirarian he com* 
biudd up U> 187fl the agency for memta 
of the dijdomatitt ami consular serviccis, 
and recta v<‘d tm annual eompeimation on its 
abolition in Biat yt^ar. 

He wtm attaeluHl U) the H|HH5iaI mission of 
Lord Btiaconsfh'hl b> tht^ Berlin oongrCBS in 
1878, and was knighUsl for his mewietss. /Ho 
was one of ilie tleh^gates for the examina- 
tion of the qucHtion of tammlary lK4.weon 
British anti Dutch icrribiry in BomtH) in 


Hersohol became fellow of tho Eoyal 
Astronomical Booioty in 1867, and in X8B4 
was elected an honour already con- 

ferred on his grandfather, his father, and 
his younger brother John. In 1886 he gave 
up his professorsliip, and was made D.O.L. 
of Durham University. In 18^, with other 
members of Ms family, he reoooupiad the 
house, now called Observatory House, 
Slough, where his grandfather, Sir WilHam 
Hersohel, had liv^. Here he resided till 
Ms death, absorbed ha study, but late in 
life he made a journey to Spain to observe 
the solar eoUpse of 1906. 

He died unmarried at Slough on 18 June 
1907, and was buried in St. Lawrence’i- 


IlcrtHlct wjiH retaituvl at tlie foreign office 



discharging his dutkti u|> Ei 2 Fob. 1 
was inatlo O.B. on 21 Fein 1874, 
on 20 Aug. 1892. Ho died at his 
Bellevue, Eielimond, afk«r an (j|Hsmtitm, on 
4 Aug. HK)2, He had rtiHidod at iiichmond 
sinoo 1852 and was active in local affairs. 

Hortslot married Eden (d. 1899), daughter 
of Jolm fBull, clerk of the Journals of the 
House of Commons. Of his nine sons and 
three daughters, six sons and a 
survived him. His third stm, Mr. 

in the library 

editor of the 
* Foreign Office Met ’ and is also assistant 
editor of ‘ Hartslct’s Commercial Treaties. 

Hertslet continued many publications 
which his father began ; the principal /were: 
L Tho ‘Foreign Office list,’ of which he 
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Miles 


was joint-editox from its tLird year (1855), 
and sole editor and proprietor from 1864 
to his death. 2. Vols. xii.— xvi. with the 
index to the whole series and with the 
help of his eldest son, Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
vols. xvii.-xix. of the collection of treaties 
and conventions, known as * Hertslet’ s Com- 
mercial Treaties’ (1871-1895). 3. ‘British 
and Foreign State Papers,’ of which he was 
responsible for vols. 27-82, though his name 
appears only on the later volumes. These 
state papers are now government publica- 
tions. Hertslet also compiled ‘ The Map of 
Europe by Treaty,’ vols. i.~iii. 1875; voLiv. 
1896, as well as ‘The Map of Africa by 
Treaty,’ 2 vols. 1894. He was author of 
‘ Recollections of the Old Foreign Ofifi.ce ’ 
(1901). 

[The Times, 5 Aug. 1902 ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; 
Foreign Ofifice List, 1902 ; notes from a 
private biography given by Mr. Godfrey 
Hertslet ; personal Imowledge.] C. A. H. 

HIBBERT, Snt JOHN TOMLINSON 
(1824r-1908), politician, born on 5 Jan, 1824 
at Lyon House, Oldham, was eldest son of 
Elijah Hibbert, one of the founders of the 
firm of Hibbert, Platt & Sons, machinists, 
by his wife Betty, daughter of Abraham 
Bdlton of Cross Bank, near Oldham. At 
thirteen he was sent to a private school. 
Green Brow, Silloth, Cumberland. Entered 
at Shrewsbury school in June 1837, under 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.], he there dis- 
tinguished himself as an athlete. In later 
life he was chairman of the governors of 
the school. He was admitted at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on 15 May 1843, and 
graduated B.A. as next above the ‘ wooden 
spoon ’ in the mathematical tripos in 1847, 
proceeding M.A. in 1851. 

Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in the Easter term 1849, Hibbert at once 
developed a keen interest in politics. In 
1857 he unsuccessfully contested his native 
town in the liberal interest, but was 
returned unopposed at a bye-election on 
6 May 1862. Being re-elected after con- 
tests on 13 July 1865 and 18 Nov, 1868, 
he lost the seat in February 1874, but 
regained it on 1 March 1877, having in 
the interval unsuccessfully contested Black- 
burn. He was re-elected for Oldham on 
31 March 1880 and on 25 Nov. 1885, was 
defeated in 1886, regained the seat on 
6 July 1892, and lost it finally on 15 July 
1895. In all he was candidate for Oldham 
eleven times. 

An enthusiastic supporter of Gladstone 
he held subordinate office in Gladstone’s 
four administrations, being parliamentary 


secretary of the local government board 
from 1871 to 1874, and again from 1880 
to 1883 ; under secretary of the home 
department (1883-4) ; financial secretary 
to the treasury (188^5 and 1892-5) ; and 
secretary to the admiralty (1886). He was 
a business-like administrator. He also 
served on three Royal commissions : the 
sanitary commission (1868) ; the boundary 
commission (1877); the Welsh Sunday 
closing commission (1890) ; as well as on 
the parliamentary committee on secondary 
education (1893). He materially helped 
the passing of the Execution within Gaols 
Act (1868), the Married Women’s Property 
Act (1870), the Clergy Disabilities Act 
(1870), and the Municipal Elections Act 
(1884). Always keenly interested in poor 
law reform, he was long president of the 
north-western poor law conference. 

To his native county, where he became 
J.P. in 1855 and D.L. in 1870, Hibbert’s 
services were manifold. On the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, he was 
elected a county councillor for Cartmel, 
was chosen an alderman on 24 Jan. 1889, 
was fihst chairman of the Lancashire county 
council on 14 Feb. following, and was first 
chairman of the County Councils Association. 
Other local offices included that of governor 
of Owens College and of the courts of the 
Victoria University (where he was made 
D.C.L. in 1902) and of Liverpool University. 
Hibbert was sworn a privy councillor in 
1886, and made K.C.B. in 1893. He was 
appointed constable of Lancaster Castle 
in May 1907. He died at Hampsfield HaU, 
Grange-over-Sands, on 7 Nov. 1908, and was 
buried at Lindall-in-Cartmel. He married 
(1) in 1847 Eliza Anne (d, 1877), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Scholfield of Woodfield, 
Oldham ; and (2) in January 1878 Charlotte 
Henrietta, fourth daughter of Admiral 
Charles Warde, of Squerryes Court, Wester- 
ham, Kent. He left one son and one 
daughter. 

Portraits are at Oldham art gallery (by 
J. J. Shannon, R.A.), and at the county 
offices at Preston and the Royal Albert 
Asylum, Lancaster (both by Robert E. 
Morrison). 

[The Times, 9 Nov. 1908 ; Manchester 
Faces and Places, vol. x. ; Memories, by Lady 
Hibbert, 1911 ; private iiiformation.] 

T. C. H. 

HILES, HENRY (1828-1904), musical 
composer, bom at Shrewsbury on 31 Dec. 
1828, was youngest of six sons of James 
Hiles, a tradesman there. After studymg 
as a boy under his brother John Holes 
I (1810-82), a musician of some repute and 

s2 
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ihe auth()r of soveml tmoful catechiHmB om 
muBical subJeotH, HiloH loftf liotne b) boooino 
im 1845 orgaiiiHt of th<^ jiariHli olivir(!li» Btiry» 
whoiico ho romovcKl to BiHho|) Wearoiooih 
in 1847. Bui olows ntudy injur(*d tuH hoaltli, 
anti from 1852 to 1851^ lio tiotvollod iti 
Auntralia and (4mnviioro. On bin iptiurn 
to Loiulon in 1851) he* wan organint of 
Bt. Mi<iha<'rH, Wotal for 1 % fmv 

iiionthn and wa8 tlnm a|)|)ointi*d organint 
and toa(;hor of inimitt to tlio Blind AHylum, 
and organint of Bt. ThoinaH, Oltl IVatTord, 
Mancluwt<n\ hVorn Manciiumb^r ho wont tt> 
tho parinh ohurofn Bowdtm, in IBtll, and 
WftB at Bt. I^aurn, ilnhnoi from 1852 to 
1867# Ho graduated MuH.Bao# a,t Oxford 
in 1862 and M uh.Doo. in 1867# 

In 1876 HiloH wan a|)pointod lofd,uror on 
harmony atid oompoHition at Owoiw Oollogt;. 
ManohoBter, and in 1879 1«? wan roiipi jointed 
to Victoria Univornity. Utidor the mm 
charter of the Viotona lltilvorHity of 1891 ho 


was twice marriod ; (1) to Fanny Lockyer, 
and (2) iHabol Higham. Tw<) Hona and 
otu? daughtt^r Ijy the lattijr snrvivod him. 

A Holf-(xltiOfdt‘d immioian, wIkj waa never 
a cat.hodi'al choi’iattn* imr at-udiod in any 
! jjarticnlar achooh Hiloa ahowtMl as a 
; toat^hor anti writtvr rttmarkaljlt^ nisodem 
I tenthmoioH. lit' hatl titilo roaptHd for the 
j old ctmt.rajjuntiHtH or tla^ mcit) |jhiloaopluo 
; * < lu»tjry ^ t»f harmony# Ilia modern aym- 
: jjatIncH ftultah liowtwor, b> infinonco his 
ttwn rnnaical tJomptJaitionH, winch aa a mle 
conby’n (dttar-tmi fuid Ijoatdiful melody, 
tjrihtidox tiuJiigh ritdi harmtmy, and regular 
form. He cHsaytHl no work on a large acale, 
and wm totj oki Bj bo mmdi inliucncetl 
aa aetanpoatu* by mtHlern t>reli(?Htration, 

IMnMh'.aKrim(‘H» I -July IlHH); (Jrove’a Biot, 
(if Muaio ; Brown and Bt mt4»m*a Brit. MuHioal 
Bidgr. ; privato information#! J. 0, B. 

I HILL, ALKXAMDEE BTAVELIY 


drew up a acheme for the eatabliahmont 
of a famdty of nniaks, and wita apj jointed 
permanent senior examiner and leotnrer. 
He waa alao profcaaor of harmtjny and 
<ionnter|joint at tlu^ Eoyal Manehoater 
Cvollege of Mnait?, and t-ook an active part 
in fonntling ilio ImairiJoraitHl Boci(*ty of 
Mnaieiana# Aa a chtjral condutjtor ho 
was much in reqmsKt among aocietic^ at 
Manclieater and neighbouring towns. 

Hiles also made some re[jutation iits a 
composer and writer of (sducational works. 
He gained the first prii?io for an organ 
composition at tiie Gjllege of Organists in 
1864, and four others conaocutively for 
atuthema and organ ^ muaio ; lie also won 
the pri^xj for a serious glcso, ‘ Hushed in 
Dtsath/ 1878, offered by the Mancjlusater 
Gontlemeida Olee Club, and in 1882 won 
the Mea^doworoft prize. His muaical com- 
positions oompriao ; oratorio, ‘ Tluj Patri- 
archs,’ 1872; cantatas, ‘The '!ren Virgins,’ 
* The Orasaders,’ ‘ Fayre Pastorel ’ ; 
operetta, ‘War in the Household,’ 1885; 
concert overtures, * Youth ’ and ‘ Harold/ 
1893 ; fourteen anthems ; services in G 


'(18264905), barrisB^r and politician, was 
only son of Henry Hill of tlunatall Hall, 
BialTordshirts whert^ he was born on 21 May 
1825, by his wib^ Anm% daughbu* of Luke 
Btavoley of Hunmanby, Yorkshire# Edu- 
cated iii King kkiwurd Hehool, Birmingham, 
in the hotiae of .bum^s Prince DjtHq# v#], ho 
waa in tlu^ first form with 4oHe|jh Iteber 
i Liglitfoot [tp v.’l and Bro<jk(^ Foss Westcott 
fq. V. Huppl# M l# Matriculating ati Exeter 
College, Oxbjrd, in 1844, ho griuluatKHl B.A, 
in 1852, B.O#L# in 1854, and l)#aL# in 1855. 
From 1854 pj 1864 h() lu4d a HtalTordshire 
hdlowship at Ht. Jolu/a College, The 
volunteer movtunent found in him an 
, enthusiastio aupportim, and lie was one 
I of the first to join tlu^ Victoria rifles in 
1859. Admitted to the Inner Temple on 
, 6 Nov# 1848, he was called tlie bar 
i on 21 Nov# 1851, joimnl the Oxford eircuit, 
and took silk in 1868. Me was elected a 
bencher of his inn the same year, and served 
the office of treasurer in 1886# Ho was 
I recorder of Banbury from 1 866 to 1903 and 
i deputy high steward of Oxford University 
from 1874 until his death# Meanwhile 


and F ; sonata in G minor ; two sots of 
six impromptus and other works for organ 
and pianoforte. His educational works are : 
L ‘ Harmony of Soimds/ three editions, 
1871-2-9. 2. ‘Grammar of Music,’ 2 vok# 
1879# 3. ‘ First Lessons in Binging/ 

4. ‘ Part Writing or Modem Counterpoint/ 
1884# 5. ‘Harmony or Counterpoint f ’ 

1889# 6, ‘Harmony, Choral or Contra^ 
puntal/ 1894, Hiles acted as editor of the 
^ Wesley Tune Book ’ and the ‘ Quarterly 
Musical Boview/ 1885-8# 

He died at Worthing on 20 Got. 1904# He 


he acquired a large practice at the parlia- 
mentary bar. This h<s was obliged to 
relinquish on <mtoring the House of 
Commons in 1868* But until 1887 he 
enjoyed a good common law practioe, 
bosiaes holding a loading position in the 
probate, divorce, and admiralty division 
and frequently acting as arbitrator in 
important rating oases. Ha was loader of 
the Oxford circuit from 1886 te 1892#^ He 
was counsel to the admiralty and judge 
advocate of the Beet from 1875 till his 
retirement through failing health in 1904* 
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A efcaunch conservative in politics. Hill, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, at Wolver- 
hampton in 1861 and at Coventry in March 
1868, was elected for Coventry in December 
1868. He sat in the house for thirty-two 
years — representing Coventry (1868-74), 
West Staffordshire (1874-85), and the 
Kingswinford division of Staffordshire 
(1885-1900). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1892. One of the earliest sup- 
porters of the policy afterwards known as 
tariff reform, he pressed in 1869 for an 
inquiry on behalf of the silk weavers of 
Coventry into the effect of the commer- 
cial treaty with France, and in speeches 
dehvered in 1869 and 1870 showed the 
weakness of Great Britain’s position in 
endeavouring to maintain a free trade 
pohcy against the operation of foreign 
tariffs. 

In 1881 Staveley Hill went to Canada 
to study its suitability as a centre for 
emigration. He formed a large cattle ranch 
seventy miles south of Calgary, then in the 
North-West Territory, and since included 
in the province of Alberta. To this ranch, 
which was called New Oxley, he often 
returned, and he published a volume de- 
scriptive of the life among the foothills 
of the B-ocky Mountains entitled ‘ From 
Home to Home : Autumn Wanderings 
in the North West, 1881-1884’ (1885), 
illustrated by his wife. Toronto Uni- 
versity made him an hon. LL.D. in 1892. 
He died at his residence, Oxley Manor, 
Wolverhampton, 28 June 1905. Staveley 
Hill married (1) on 6 Aug. 1864 Katherine 
Crumpston Florence [d. 14 May 1868), 
eldest daughter of Miles Ponsonby of Hale 
Hall, Cumberland; and (2) in 1876 Mary 
Frances {d, 1897), daughter of Francis 
Baird of St. Petersburg. A portrait of him 
by Desanges belongs to his only child, 
Henry Staveley Staveley-Hill (b. 22 May 
1865), who succeeded him as recorder of 
Banbury and became in 1905 M.P. for the 
Kingswinford division. 

Besides the volume mentioned above 
Staveley Hill wrote a treatise on the 
‘ Practice of the Court of Probate ’ (1859). 

[The Times, 30 June 1905 ; Foster, Alumni 
Oxonienses ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; Men 
and Women of the Time, 16th ed. 1899 ; 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1900 ; 
private information.] 0. E. A. B. 

HILL, ALSAGER HAY (1839-1906), 
social reformer, bom on 1 Oct. 1839 at 
GressonhaU Hall, Norfolk, was second son 
in a family of five sons and six daughters 
of John David Hay Hill, lord of the manor 


of GressonhaU, by his wife Margaret, 
second daughter of Ebenezer John Collett, 
of Hemel Hempsted, M.P. from 1814 to 1830, 

He was educated at Brighton College 
(1850-4) and at Cheltenham College 
(1854-7), and while a schoolboy pub- 
lished at Cheltenham a smaU volume of 
poems, ‘ Footprints of Life,’ in 1857. Two 
years later he competed unsuccessfully for 
the prize for the Bums centenary poem. 
In 1857 he obtained an exhibition at Gains 
College, Cambridge, migrating as scholar 
to Trinity Hall, where he graduated LL.B. 
in 1862. At Cambridge he started the 
‘ Chit Chat ’ debating club, which still 
exists, and was treasurer of the Union. 
Becoming a student of the Inner Temple 
on 3 Oct. 1860, he was caUed to the bar 
on 26 Jan. 1864. He joined the south- 
eastern circuit, but soon devoted his 
energies to journalism and to literature, 
interesting himself especiaUy in poor law 
and labour questions, and doing active 
work as almoner to the Society for the Relief 
of Distress in the East of London. 

In letters to the press during 1868 Hill 
called attention to weaknesses in the poor 
law, and urged a more scientific classifica- 
tion of paupers (The Times, 9 Jan. 1868). 
His pamphlet on ‘ Our Unemployed,’ pre- 
pared as a competition essay for the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, and published in 1867, was one of 
the first to call public attention to the 
problem of unemployment, and to suggest 
a national system of labour registration. 
Other pamphlets followed ; ‘ Lancashire 
Labour and the London Poor ’ in 1871 ; 
‘ Impediments to the Circulation of Labour, 
with a Few Suggestions for their Re- 
moval,’ in 1873 ; ‘ The Unemployed in 
Great Cities, with Suggestions for the Better 
Organisation of Labourers,’ in 1877, and 
‘Vagrancy’ in 1881. HiU was a pioneer 
of the system of labour exchanges in Eng- 
land, and in 1871 established in Greek Street, 
Soho, ‘The Employment Inquiry Office and 
Labour Registry,’ which was subsequently 
transferred to 15 Russell Street, Coven t 
Garden, as the ‘ Central Labour Exchange, 
Employment, Emigration, and Industrial 
Intelligence Office.’ There as director Hill 
gave advice to appheants for assistance. 
In connection with the exchange and at 
the same offices he founded and edited in 
1871 the ‘ Labour News,’ which became 
an organ of communication between masters 
and men seeking work in all parts of the 
kingdom. Hill had agents and corre- 
spondents in the chief industrial centres, 
i who sent notes on the condition of the 
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local labour nmrkoto. Hill’s vonturo, which 1846 mtorwl w a divinity student the 
was not proiitable, diminished his strength Unitarian New UollcKe, Manchester, where 
and resources ; on his retirement a com- ho atudiral under Dr. ilames Martineau 
niittco o£ working men managed the paper, fq.v. Siippl. 1]. In Juno IHf)! lie completed 
and contributed from the profits to Hill’s tho five years cmirse of study for the 
maintenance, From 1877 onwards ho also Christian ministry prescribed bythatinati- 
«iited‘TiioInduBtrialHandbo<ik’an<lsuper. tution.’ Tiiero is no ovidonco that he 
intended th(! publication in 1881 of 'The availed himsqjf of his right to preach. 
Indiistriallndexto lanuhni,’ by H. Llewelyn Meanwhile in 1848 ho biul matriculated 



to ojiiployincv 

incirand women. Ho also «iit«i in 1870-1 in tho family of Dukiniii'ld 'Darbishiro of 
a series of iKiuny ‘ Btatutos for tlio People,’ Maneliestor ; the elder of bis pupils, S. H. 
which aimed at giving tho labouring class Darbishiro, was subsequently tho famous 
cheap legal advioo. Hill likewise took ‘ stroke ’ of the Oxford University boat 
a prominent part, from its foundation in (1868-70), and afterwards nriwdiswl oa a 
1860, in tho work of tho Charity Organisa- doctor at Oxford. 8om<!what lator Hill 
tion Society, acting as honorary acorelary became t.ntor in the family of 
of tho oounoil until July 1870, and as ati Sohwabe, also of Manchester. 


active member of tho eounoil until 1880 Hill si‘ems to have ow<si 

'Jharily Orgarmatiim Mmeui, 1802). dtiction to journalism to Henry Dutickloy 
Through life Hill continued to write | q. v.]. ‘Verax’ of the ‘Manohestor 
verso, collecting his poems in ‘ Hhynics witii and Dxaminer,’ and to Richard 

iasotto (187<M), in ‘A Scholar's HutUm fq- v- IJ* ‘'‘^‘Oir of the 

tarn’ (1870; 2nd e<Iit. 1881), and in ‘Spectator,’ He wiw sufliciently well 
‘A Household ’ (1881). His lyrics are known in 1861 to Iswsuno, on tlto death of 

somewhat rough in stylo, but sliow tvirnest Jatmts Simms, <xlit.or of the ‘ Northern 
sympatliy wit.li tho lahouring classes, with Whig,’ the ehief organ of the UlsUw liberals, 
whoso intorest ho idontilied himself. Ono of Ho took up his work at Relfiwt at tho time 
his poems, ' Mrs. Grundy’s Sunday,’ was when the Fenian mov<;mcnt in tho south 
widely circulated to further tho aims of of Irelanil -was becoming dangerous, and 
tho National Sunday l^eaguo for rational when the oivil war in the UnihKl States was 
Sunday rooroation. Howasavioo-presidont iufluonoing party |X)litioH at Westminster, 
of tho league from 1876 to 181)0, and Alone «>f Irish journalists he BupiKtrted tho 
lectured at its Sunday Evenings for tho north in the Anusrioan struggle, and ho 
People. Tho Working Men’s Club and risked temporary unjKdmlarity in the cause 
Institute Union also found in Hill a zealous (cf. address presentod on resigning (sditor- 
supportor. Hill Ml in his last years into ship, Jan. 1866). 

iil-h(‘altli and TKiverty, living in iHdircmont After leavitig Now Collego, ManohoBter, 
at Boston, Lincolnshire. Ho died there Hill kept up friendly relations with his 
unmarried on 2 August 1906, and was teacher, Dr. , lames Martineau, who had 
buried at GrcBsonhall. Ho was oleotixl a offioiatwl at Hill's nuirriage at Little Portland 
member of the Athenamm Club in 1877, Chapol,Ij<mdon, in 1862. Through Martineau 

of tho Gheltonian [Old ho made the acquaintance of Harriot 
Boys’] Society (1877-8). Martineau, then on tho staff of the ‘ .Daily 

[Burke’s Landed Gentiy ; Foster’s Mon at New’ and like himself a staunch sup^rter 
AUnfs iQin of tho northeni Biato* He alnti oamo to 


tho Bar ; I’he Time®* 4 1’ab* 1910 (letter from 
Lionel G* Eobinson on HilFs work in regard ! 
to Labour Exobanges) } Obeltenbam OolL 
Eag. 1911, p, 171 ; notes from HllFs brother, 
tho Eevt Eeginald Haj Hill, Wetboraflald 
Vicarage, Brarntreesl W# B, 0. 

HILL, li’EAHKHAEEISON (1830--X910), 
journalist, baptised on 4 March 1830 at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, was younger son 
of George Hill, merobant of that city, 
by his wife Betsy, daughter of Pishey 
Thompson [q, v.], Eduoated at the 
Boston grammar school, Hill in September 


know Crabb liobinson, Eob(irt Browning 
and Ws d. Fox, At the suggestion of 
Mr* Frank Finlay, proprietor of the 
* Northern Whig * (bis wim brother), Hill 
was hastily summoned at the end of 1865 
to London to become assistant editor of 
tho * Daily News.* It was a ontioal 
moment in parliamentary politics. After 
the death in 1865 of Lord Palmerston, 
the liberal prime minister, and the sue* 
cession of Earl Bussell to his ofice, the party 
demanded stronger measures and methods 
than tho whig tradition countenanoed, 
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Hill energetically cliampioned a forward 
liberal policy. Whilst the conservative 
reform bill of 1866 was passing through 
parliament he contributed to a volume of 
essays, ‘ Questions for a Reformed Parlia- 
ment’ (1867), an enlightened article on the 
pohtical claims of Ireland. At the same 
time he wrote for the ‘ Saturday Review,’ 
and a high place among London journalists 
was soon won. On the retirement of 
Thomas Walker [q. v.] from the editor- 
ship of the ‘ Daily News ’ in 1869, Edward 
Dicey [q. v. Suppl. II] filled the post for 
a few months; but Hill soon ^ succeeded 
Dicey, and he held the editorship for 
seventeen years. The price had been 
reduced from threepence , to one penny a 
year before he assumed office. Hill con- 
tinued to give steady support to Glad- 
stone’s administration, and the journal 
became an influential party organ. Under 
his editorship and the management of (Sir) 
John Richard Robinson [q. v. Suppl. II] 
the ‘ Daily News ’ attained an influence 
and a popularity which it had not pre- 
viously enjoyed. Hill collected a notable 
body of leader-writers. Amongst these, 
in addition to Peter William Clayden 
[q. V. Suppl. II], the assistant editor, were 
Justin McCarthy, (Professor) William Minto 
[<1* (Sir) John Macdonell, Prof. George 
Saintsbury, Andrew Lang, and later Mr. 
Herbert Paul — whilst William Black the 
novelist. Sir Henry Lucy, and Frances Power 
Cobbe [q. v. Suppl. II] were occasional 
writers or auxiliary members of the stafi. 
Hill himself wrote constantly, notably a 
series of ‘ Political Portraits,’ which was 
published separately in 1873 and went 
through several editions. His intimate 
relations with the political leaders of the 
day enabled him to gauge accurately their 
aims and ambitions, and his keen insight 
had at its service a caustic pen. 

Hill declined to acc^t Gladstone’s home 
rule policy in 1886. The proprietors were 
unwilling to sanction Hill’s claim to 
independence of the party leaders’ pro- 
gramme, and early in 1886 his services 
were somewhat abruptly dispensed with. 
He returned the cheque for a year’s salary 
sent by the proprietors on his retirement. 
Thereupon Hill’s political friends wished to 
show, by means of a pecuniary testimonial, 
their appreciation of his services to the 
party, but the proposal was abandoned 
in deference to his wish. Before the close 
of the year he became the regular political 
leader-writer of the ‘ World,’ and held that 
post for twenty years. 

Hill contributed to the ‘ Fortnightly 


Review' ’ (1877-8) a bitter and trenchant 
article on ‘ The Political Joumeymgs of 
Lord Beaoonsfield,’ and to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’ (July 1887) an appreciative article 
on ‘ Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party.’ 
After leaving the ' Daily News ’ he was a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’ A life of George Canning which 
he wrote for the ‘ English Worthies ’ series 
(1881) contained few new facts, but showed 
a clearer appreciation of Canning’s political 
aims and difficulties than previous bio- 
graphers had presented. 

Hill was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1872, but never practised. He died 
suddenly at 13 Morpeth Terrace, West- 
minster, on 28 June 1910, and by hi^ will 
bequeathed lOOOZ. to the Boston grammar 
school to found an exhibition fiom the 
school to any English university. 

In June 1862 he married Jane Dalzell 
Finlay, daughter of the proprietor of the 
‘Northern Whig,’ and a contributor to 
the literary section of that paper. After 
her marriage Mrs. HU continued to write 
literary articles and reviews, chiefly in 
the ‘ Saturday Review.’ She died in 1904. 

[Private information ; F. Moy Thomas’s 
RecoUections of Sir JohnR. Robinson, 1904; 
Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences ; Notes and 
Queries, 15 Oct, 1910.] L. G. R. 

HILL, GEORGE BIRKBECK NORMAN 
(1835-1903), editor of BosweU’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ born at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, Middlesex, on 7 June 1835, was second 
son of Arthur HU and grandson of Thomas 
Wright HiU [q. v.], whose sons, Sir Rowland 
and Matthew Davenport, are separately 
noticed (for his paternal ancestry see his 
Life of Sir Howland Hill and History 
of the Penny Postage), His mother, EUen 
TUt, daughter of Joseph Maurice, was of 
Welsh, and, through her mother, Theodosia 
Bache, of Huguenot origin. Educated at 
his father’s school, he imbibed in youth 
strictly liberal principles. On 1 March 
1855 he entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and there came under other influences. 
WUliam Fulford, editor of the ‘ Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine,’ introduced him to 
the circle of Bume Jones, WUliam Morris, 
and Rossetti, and he joined the Old 
MortaUty Club, of which Swinburne, Pro- 
fessor Dicey, Professor Nichol, and Mr. 
Bryce were members. lU-health condemned 
him to an ‘ honorary ’ fourth class in literse 
humaniores. He graduated B.A. in 1858, 
and proceeded B.C.L. in 1866 and D.C.L. in 
1871. 

Eager to marry, he adopted the famUy 




vocation of private Hehoolmawtar. In 1858 
ho became an c^mtant in bin father’B 
school, and ten years later succeeded to 
tlie headship on his fatlier^s reiiromcmt* 
Tlie contemporary dev(jIo|)ment <>f the 
puhlio schools, the deterioration of Totten- 
Imm as a sul)iii'l), and Iliirs ovcsr-atiKions 
and valetudinarian temperament militated 
against^ liis huccchs* lie and his wife con- 
tinued the woric inuhu^ a sense of ineri^asing 
strain until liis hcfilth broke down seriously 
in 1875. Prmnatiirdy aged, he w'as luuico- 
forth a chronic invalid. 

From 1B511 onwards Hill was a frecjuetit 
W'riter for the prcjss, mainly of pungent 
criticisms in the * Saturday Eeviewd 
After two winters in the south Hill found 
the rest and duiet ho ncauied at Burghlield 
in the Eciuling district. Tiusre he devoted 
himself to the elucidation of the literary 
anecdote atul literary histery of the later 
oightocnth centui’y, conccaxtrating his main 
attention on the life of Dr. Jolinsom I n 1878 
ho piddished, with a dedication f,o his undci. 
Sir Rowland Hill, ‘Dr. Johnson; his Friomls 
and his Critics/ wluu'<un lu? r(wiew(;d the ' 
judgmente passed on Dr. Johnson by 
Macaulay, Carlyh^, Coldsmith, Bohw<^11, and 
0 tilers, and d(^[)icte!d tlie Oxford of 1750. 
Next year ho edited Bos weirs correspond- 
ence with Andrtw Erskine and the ^ Tour 
in Ckirsica.’ HiU interrupted his John- 
sonian studios in order to write a life of 
Sir Rowland HiU (1880, 2 vols.). The 
account of tho Hill family and ancestry is 
excellent, but tho historiial portions from 
tho pen of the postal reformer are heavy. 
In IBSO also ho wrote ‘ Gordon in Contral 
Africa, 1874“*! 879/ from original letters and 
documents belonging to Gordon’s sister 
(2nd edit. 1899). The loss of his favourite 
son, Walter, ca\isod further delay in the 
resumption of his Johnsonian work. In 
1881 the Clarendon Pross conBonted through 
Jewett’s inEuenoo to hia proposal for a ruiw 
edition of ‘ BoawoU’s Life ’ upon a classical 
scale. It was eventually published in six 
volumes (with a dedication to Jowott as 
‘ Johnsonianissimus ’) in 1887, after nearly 
twelve years intermittent work, much of it 
done on the Riviera or I^o Leman, The 
edition was accepted as a masterpiece of 
Bpaoious editing?. The index, forming the 
sixth volume, is a monument of industry 
and completeness. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
a preceding editor of Boswell, alleged in- 
accuracy and inadequacy, but HiU’s work 
was valiantly defended by Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Hill pursued his Johnsonian exegesis in 
seven further volumes : ‘ Johnson’s Letters ’ 
(1892, 2 vols.) ; ‘ Johnsonian Miscellamos ’ 


(Liven subsidiary l^o Boswell) (1897, 2 vols.), 
and ‘ Jolmson’s Lives of the Englisli Poets ’ 
(1905, J vols.), Bpecifdly valuable from the 
weal til of annotation, which was revised for 
tlic |>ress after his death l>y HilFs ne.i>hew, 
Mr. Harold 8]>oncer Bcott. In 1887 ho 
edited for first time nearly ninety 
inten^sting ‘ lx5tters of David Hume to 
William Btrahan.’ 'I’his book lie dedicated 
to Lord RoHcsbery, who had purchased 
tlie manuscript letters at Jowett’s sug- 
geHlion. 

In the autumn of IBS? Hill settltHl in 
Oxford at 3 l^ark Crescent, and his pen 
nunainiid a<;tive on his favourite theme. 
He was made an honorary fellow of his old 
colh^ge (and Dr. Jolinsoj/s) and greatly 
enjoyed the social amenities of university 
life. He l)ecaint'> the ‘prior’ (1891 •*•2) and 
oracle of the »Tolmson Club in Dmdon. 

In 1889 h(^ ma<le a kair in tlio footetops of 
Boswell and Johnson in Bcotland, which 
ho describexi in ‘ Footstesps of Bamuel 
Jolinson (Bet)tlaml), witli Illustrations liy 
Ijancelot BjaHid.’ In 1890 Iw |iublished a 
miHcellanoous volu nus ‘ I’alks about Auto- 
graphs.’ In 1892 Hill l(4t his Oxford house 
and divided his time tiunuH^forth between 
his favourite winter ri^sidmuies, Clarens and 
Alassio, his daughter’s houH(% I’he Wilder- 
ness, Hampstead, and a cottage at Asplcy 
Guiso* BediordHlnro, In 1 893 lu^ and his wife 
visited a daugli ter settled at Cambridge, near 
Boston, MaHsachusetls, and he wrote an in- 
structivo volume on Harvard Collego, winch 
was warmly acclaimed in New England for 
its friendly tone of comparison. Williams 
Collt^go confernxl a doctorate upon liim on 
io Oct. 1893* In 18t)7 his ‘ D;tters of Dante 
(lal)riel Rossetti io William Allingham ’ 
rimcwod memories of the Old Mortality 
Club at Oxford and of tlie old liouso in 
Red Lion Bipiare whtu'c^ Burne Jones and 
William Mnrris liad tlieir rooms. 

Mo died at llampstead on 27 Feb, 1903, 
and was buried at Asplcy Guise by the side 
of Ids wife, who predecoased Idm Imrely four 
months. He had married Annie, daughter 
I of Edward Bcott of Wigan, in the parish 
church there on 29 Dexj. 1858, and by lier 
ho had five sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Maurice (?;. 1859), is K.O., 
and his third son, Leonard Erskine, M.B., 
is professor of physiology at London 
Hospital, 

A crayon drawing by B. Bymonds, 
of 1896, reproduced as frontispiece in * Talks 
about Autographs,’ is in the common room 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, to which 
he bequeathed Ms Johnsonian library ; a 
portrait by Ellen G. Hill, dated 1876, is 
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reproduced as frontispiece to the ‘ Letters ’ 
of 1906. 

Hill was the benevolent interpreter of 
Johnson’s era to his own generation, and 
brought to his work a zeal and abundant 
knowledge which gave charm to his discur- 
siveness. In addition to the works already 
cited he edited Johnson’s ‘Hasselas’ (Ox- 
ford, 1887); Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ (Ox- 
ford, 1888) ; ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel 
Johnson’ (Oxford, 1888) ; Lord Chester- 
field’s ‘ Worldly Wisdom : Selection of 
Letters and Characters’ (Oxford, 1891); 

‘ Eighteenth Century Letters, Johnson, Lord 
Chesterfield’ (1898) and Gibbon’s ‘Memoirs’ 
in the standard text (1900). He also issued 
in 1899 ‘ Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift ’ 
(the dean’s correspondence with Knightly 
Chetwood of Woodbrook, 1714-31, from 
the Forster Collection, since embodied in 
Ball’s new ‘ Swift Correspondence ’). There 
appeared posthumously his ‘ Letters written 
by a Grandfather’ (selected by HiU’s 
younger daughter, Mrs. Lucy Crump, 1903) 
and ‘ Letters of George Birkbeck Hill ’ 
(arranged by Mrs. Crump, 1906). 

[Brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by 
Harold Spencer Scott, prefixed to Lives of the 
English Poets, vol. i. 1905 ; Hill’s published 
I^etters, 1903, 1906 ; The Times, 28 Feb. 
1903, 9 Nov. 1906 ; Percy Fitzgerald’s hostile 
Editing ^ la mode — an examination of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s new edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (1891), his A Critical Examination of 
Dr. B. Hill’s Johnsonian Editions (1898), and 
his James Boswell, an autobiograx^hy (1912) ; 
personal knowledge and private information.] 

T. S. 

HILL, ROSAMOND DAVENPORT- 
(1825-1902), educational administrator, 
born at Chelsea on 4 Aug. 1825, was eldest 
of the three daughters of Matthew Daven- 
port Hill [q. V, for family history]. In 
1826 the family moved to the father’s 
chambers in Chancery Lane, and thence, 
in 1831, to Hampstead Heath. Here 
they became intimate with Joanna [q. v.] 
and Agnes Baillie. At the age of eight 
Rosamond went to a day school, whore she 
was taught practical botany, a subject 
which affected her future attitude towards 
practical education. Most of her educatioir 
was acquired at home, where her mother’s 
failing health threw much of the house- 
hold management on her. During girlhood, 
on 1 March 1840, she had an interview 
in London with Maria Edgeworth [q. v.], 
of which she has left a long account 
(Memoir^ p, 11). After a move to Haver- 
stock Hall, where Thackeray and other 
distinguished men visited them, the 


family travelled abroad, in 1841 in France, 
in 1844 in Belgium, and later in Switzerland 
and Italy. In 1851 the father’s appoint- 
ment as a commissioner in bankruptcy 
took the family to Bristol, where Mary 
Carpenter [q. v.] enlisted Rosamond’s 
services in her ‘ St. James’s Back Ragged 
School,’ Rosamund took the arithmetic 
classes and taught the cliildren practical 
household work. Rosamond was soon 
acting as private secretary to her father, 
and eagerly identified herself with his 
efforts at educational and criminal law 
reform. In 1856 she visited Ireland and 
wrote ‘ A Lady’s Visit to the Irish Convict 
Prisons.’ In 1 858 she and her father visited 
prisons and reformatories in Spain, France, 
and Germany. The temperance question 
and the treatment of prisoners occupied 
her pen. In 1860 Davenport Hill and his 
daughters published ‘ Our Exemplars, Rich 
and Poor.’ Meanwhile in 1855 Rosamond 
and her father had inspected together 
the reformatory at Mettray, founded on 
the family system by M. Frdd^ric Auguste 
Demetz, of whom Rosamond became a 
lifelong friend. After the ruin of the 
Mettray school during the war of 1870, 
she helped to raise nearly 2500/. in 
England for its restoration. In 1866 Miss 
Carpenter and Rosamond started at Bristol 
on the Mettray principles an industrial 
school for girls, which is still at work. 

On the death of her father in 1872 
Rosamond and her sister Florence went 
to Adelaide on S visit to relatives named 
Clark, of whom Emily Clark was a notable 
worker on behalf of cliildren. In Australia 
the sisters inspected schools, prisons, and 
reformatories with the aid of (Sir) Henry 
Parkes [q. v.]. Miss Hill gave evidence in 
Sydney before a commission on reforma- 
tory treatment, and the report issued in 
1874 quoted her evidence and included an 
important paper by her, ‘ A Summary of 
the Principles of Reformatory Troatmemt, 
with a Special Reference to Girls ’ (j)ririted 
in the McTHoir), She argued that the treat- 
ment should aim at fitting tlie girls to 
govern thomselvcB. 

In 1875, after returning liomcs by way 
of Egypt and Italy (in 1874), the sisters 
published ‘What we saw in Australia,* 
and they completed in 1878 a biography of 
their father. In 1879 tlio two sisters aettled 
in Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, and now 
added to tiheir Burname their fiithcsr’s 
second name, Dav<inport, in order to avoid 
confusion betwe^en Miss Rosamond Hill 
and Miss Oetavia Hill (1838-1912), the 
active social reformer, who was no relation. 
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Misi Hill at the samo timo left the Chiireh 
of England for tlia Unitarians, 

On 5 l)(je, lH7fl she was elected as a pro- 
gressive member to tlie I^ondon scshool board 
for the City of Ijondon, lieiiig second on 
the poll Bhe retainf?d her scjat till 1897, 
fighting successfully Bi% triennial eleetions. 
Ah a inemlier of tfu*. board, slu? showiKl an 
adininistrati ve (iapaeit.y whitdi was attknow- 
ledg<‘d by all |)arti<'S to be of tb<^ first rank. ! 
Att<he outset she jointsl this industrud school 
c<>mmittu'e and schi>ol inanagiunent eoni- 
iniit(»e. Bhe also actixl as chairman of 
the iiianag(*m of the Creyst/oke 'Place sehotd 
in Fetter when it was tlie only board- 
sohool in the City of Ix)ndon, and theri^ 
social or domestio economy was first made 
a school subj(H5t. dn 1BB2 she became witli 
admiral>l<^ results chairman of th<^ cookery 
committee, contributing a valuable artichi, 

‘ Cookery TiHudiing under the London 
School iloard,’ to ‘ Ma<!millan*s Maga^iinii ^ 
(June 1S84; ri^printtKl in ‘I^^HHons on 
Cookery,’ 1885). 

In 1886 she opposed the b<»ar<rs pension 
schenu^ for itiaidiers, wlucdi in 1895 was 
abolishiKl as ae-tuarially unsound. Bin 5 
visited, in 1888, at Haas. ILst AbrahamHon, 
tlie invtmtor of the Blbyd systiun of hand 
and eye training by means of woodwork, and 
described the syst^un in the * Contivmpomry 
Eeview’ (May 1888). In the autuinn of 
the same year she visited schools in the 
United States and Canada, and m a rtmult 
she st^cured, in tlio faetj of much haHtility, 
the intrcKluotion of niandB (for the purpose 
of marching and drill) into tlie Ijondon 
schools. With (jharactcu’istio indi^pemhmccj 
she resisted the provision by th<^ board of 
meals for chi Id rtvn, and in J 89 J shci opposed 
the d(‘noininational t/cmdency of tln^ lioard, 
ihougli sh<5 was an at<Uuit< ailvocate of dailj/* 
religious teaching. In 1896 she gave evi- 
dence before the departmental committee 
on reformatory and industrial scliools and 
wrote a paper on ‘ How to deal with Chil- 
dren pronounced by the Authorities to lie 
unlittisd for Industrial Training ^ (ifefemotr, 
p. 132}. 

On her retirement from the board, owing 
to failing health, in 1897, she Bottled with 
her sister at a house near Oxford named 
Hillstow by Profassor Skeat* The Brent- 
wood industrial school was on her retire- 
ment re-namcid * The Bavenriort-Hill Home 
for Boys.’ Bhe died at Hillstow after a 
long illness on 5 Aug. 1902, 

To the end she was interest^ in 
the prevention of crime by education as 
well as in reformatories and industrial 
schools, which had first excited her pMlan- 


thropio instincta, and she contributed two 
letters on these subjeota to ‘The Times’ 
in her last days (24 Dec. 1900 and 16 April 
lfK)l). Bhe was long a memljer of the 
Froebel B«)ciety, and was in 1894 made a 
governor of IJniviU’Hity UJbge, London. 
Blxe wrotye in 1893^ Eletn(uit.ary J^kincatiori 
in England/ at tlie ris|uest of tlie women’s 
edvu'ation sub-oommittee at the Chicago 
oxhiliition. 

fMemoir of Hosamom! Davenport- Hill, by 
Ethel E. Meteiilfe (with three pliottigraphic 
jiortraits and a repriHluetion from miniature 
as a ehikl) ; The 'limes, 7 Aug. 19()2.1 

J. E. (I Wis M. 

HILLB, Sm JOHN (1834 4 902), msjor- 
geniral, royal (Bombay) enginmsrs, boni 
at Ne<?cbindipore, Ik^ngal, on 19 August 
1834, was tlie third son in a family of six 
sons and four daugliiers of James Hills 
of NiHichiiniipon^, one of the largest land- 
owners and indigo planhun in Bmigal 
His motlier was 0hariott4i Mary, flaughter 
of John Angido Bavi of Ellia, and grand- 
dauglihir of (hmeral 0.>r(leran, command- 
ing the Frencli forces at IVmdhdierry. Ilie 
second son is Lieiihmant-general Bir James 
Hills-Johnes. 

:Educat 4 Hi at the Edinliurgh Academy 
and at the Edinburgh tIniversiW, wliere ho 
won the HtraUm gold medal, llills <mt(jred 
the blast India Com|a«iy’s College at 
Addiscomlie on <l Aug. 1852, and was made 
second lieukmant in the Bombay engintiors 
on 8 June 1854. After inslmction at 
Chatham, Hills arrivinl at Bombay in 
August 1856, was poskd to the Ikmbay 
sajipers ami ndnem, and having piwtxl 
in ICindusf ani was apiHiint4Ml, on 14 Jan. 
1B57, assistant field enginiK^r with the 
2nd division of the Persian ox |Hiditionary 
force umier maijtif -general Bir James 
Outram [q. v,]. He was pnm^nt at the 
capture of Mohwmra, and for his sorvicos 
with the oxjK^ilitlon recidvcHl the me<bd with 
clasp. He wixs promoted lieuk^nant on 
5 Nov. 1857. While at homo on furlough 
hti was, elected a fellow of tlie Boyal Bociety 
of Edinburgh, on 21 Marcli 1859. 

Eotuming to India, Hills was for a 
time ganrfBon enginoer at Fort William, 
Calcutta, and in January 1862 InKiamo 
assistant to the eliiel engine<sr in Oude m 
the public works department at Lucknow* 
Promoted captain on 1 Biipt. 1863, lie was 
appointed executive enpdneer in Eajputana 
In 1865. In 1867 he joincxi tins Abyssinian 
expedition under major-general Bir Bobert 
Napier (afterwards Ixird Napier of Magdala) 
[q. V.]. He was at first employed as field 
engineer at Kumeyli camp, at 'the foot 
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of the hills, to which the railway was 
made from the base at Znla, ten miles 
away, on the Red Sea. There he was 
mainly occupied in sinking weUs for water 
supply. Later he helped to construct 
the road from rail head at Kumeyli to 
Senafeh, a distance of oyer 60 miles, 
with elevations rising to over 7000 feet, 
a most difficult undertaking. He was 
mentioned in despatches and received the 
medal. 

After the campaign Hills resumed work 
at Lucknow. From 1871 to 1883 he was 
commandant of the Bombay sappers and 
miners at Kirkee, bringing this native 
corps into a high state of efficiency. Mean- 
while he was promoted major on 5 July 
1872, lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1877, and 
brevet colonel on 1 Oct. 1881. 

During the Afghan war of 1879-80, and 
while stiU commandant of the Bombay 
sappers ^and miners, Hills was commanding 
royal (engineer of a division of the Kanda- 
har field force as well as of the South 
Afghanistan field force in 1881. He took 
part in the defence of Kandahar and dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions ; 
was mentioned in despatches for his ser- 
vices, was created C.B. on 22 Feb, 1881, 
and received the medal. 

After a furlough Hills served as com- 
manding royal engineer of the expeditionary 
force to Burma in 1886-7. He retired 
on 31 Dec. 1887 with the honorary rank 
of major-general. He was created K.C.B. 
in May 1900. He died unmarried at 50 
Weymouth Street, London, on 18 June 
1902, and was buried in the family vault 
at Kensal Green. 

HiUs was an all-roimd sportsman, a 
first-rate cricketer, a powerful swimmer, 
a fine swordsman, and an excellent shot; 
many tigers fell to his gun. Ho published 
‘ The Bombay Field Force, 1880 ’ (with 
plans, 1900), and ‘ Points of a Racehorse ^ 
(1903, 4:to), which embodied the results of 
thirty years’ close study. 

[India Office Records ; Royal Engineers 
Records ; The Times, 20 Juno 1902 ; Car- 
marthen Journal, Juno 1902 ; Aberystwyth 
Observer, 23 May 1900 ; private infor- 
mation.] R. H. V. 

HIKD. [See Aeohbk-Hind, EiOHAnn 
Daoeb (1849-1910), classical scholar.] 

HIND, HENRY YOULE (1823-1908), 
geologist and explorer, born at Nottingham 
on 1 June 1823, was third of five sons of 
Thomas Hind, by his wife Sarah Youle. 

Educated till fourteen with his cousin 


John Russell Hind [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
astronomer, as a private pupil of the 
Rev, W. Butler, headmaster of the Not- 
tingham grammar school, he spent two 
years (1837—9) at the Handols-Schule at 
Leipzig. In 1843 he studied at Queens’ 
(College, Cambridge, but left without 
graduating. He then travelled and 
studied in France, returning to England 
in 1846 and leaving for Canada the same 
year. In 1848 he was made lecturer in 
chemistry and mathematical master in the 
provincial normal school, Toronto. From 
1853 till his resignation in 1864 he was 
professor of chemistry and geology in 
Trinity University, Toronto. Attached as 
geologist by the government of Canada 
to the first expedition to the Red River 
district (now the province of Manitoba) in 
1867, he was in command of the explorations 
in the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan dis- 
tricts of the North West Territory in 1858, 
and was employed in the exploration of 
Labrador and its river system in 1861, when 
his brother, William George Richardson 
Hind, accompanied the expedition as artist. 
He also conducted, in 1864, a geological 
survey of New Brunswick for the govern- 
ment of the province. In 1869-71 he 
examined officially the goldfields of Nova 
Scotia. During an exploration of] the 
mineral fields in north-east Newfoundland 
and the Labrador coast in 1876, he dis- 
covered the extensive cod banks that 
extend north-west for several hundred 
miles ofi the shore above the straits of 
Belle Isle. The Newfoundland government 
desired him to investigate further and 
report on this important discovery the 
following year, but the Canadian govern- 
ment required his servioes in preparing 
scientific evidence on behalf of the Canadian 
plea in the controversy over th(i fisherii's 
with the United States, which was cliHOUBsed 
before the commission then sitting sit 
Halifax, N.S. At the close of tlio pro- 
ceedings in 1877 the records and evidence 
wore entrusted to his oaro for arranges - 
ment and indexing at tlie suggestion 
of the commissioners for the United 
States. 

Hind received the desgroes of M.A. from 
Trinity University, Toronto, in 1853, and 
D.O.L. from King’s (jollege, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1890. In the latter year he was 
made president of tlie newly formed churoli. 
school at EdgehilL In 1878 ho was awarded 
a gold modal and diploma from the Baris 
exposition for charts showing the mov(^ 
ments of seal and other fish on the coast of 
North America during the diiferexit seasons. 




Hind died on 9 Aug. HK)B at Windnor, 
Nova Beotia, and was buried in ihe^ 
Maplewowl cemetery* lies married, on 
1 Feb* 1800, Katberiiie, f?econcl daughter of 
lioutemmt-eolonel Duncan Cameron, 
of the 7bth HighianclerB, wlio wm wounded 
at Quatre Bras, By in^r he IukI isBue 
two Burviving BonH, Duncan Henry, rector 
of Baiidwitm, Ontan(t, and Kentud-li 
f ’anu'ron, canon of All Bainta’ cidhtdral, 
Halifax, No\'a Beotia, and two daughter* 
Hind waa the editor of the ‘ (Jamulian 
JournaD 13 vein. 4te', 18551^^55); o£^ tlK'^ 
‘Journal of the Board of Arta and Manu- 
ftmiUHM for U|)|>cr Camwla’ {18db413); 
md of the * British American Magazine ’ 
All were publislnd at Toronto. 
He contiibutod to the lournala of the 
Royal Cleagra|)hical Bociety, of wiiioh he 
wan electial a fello’W in 1860, and other 
learned sooietiOH. Ilin chief inde|«mdent 
publications are; 1. ‘Tlie Narrative of 
the Canaditm Red Eiv<^r Exploring Ex» 
IKMiition of 1857 and of the AnHiniliome 
and Baskatehewan Exploring ;Ex|Hsiition 
(J 1808/ Toronto}, 1850, and Ixaidfan 
2 vols. with ina|)H ; containing 
lirHt detailed imcount and map of 
tlie lum’ fainouH fertile belt. 2, * Explo- 
rations in the Interior of the l^ihrador 
Piminsula, 1863,’ 2 vok., with illustmtioni 
by Hind’s brothtsr, William Ctcorge liiohard- 
son llind» 3* ‘Notes on the Northern 
Labrador Fishing Ground,’ Newfoundland, 
1876, which contains an account of 
newly discovered cod banks. 4. ‘ 
Bllect of tlio Fishery Olauics of the Treaty 
of Washington on the Fishories and Fisher* 
nusn of British North Amerio^’ 1877, which 
attracted widcs-spreatl attention# 

[Art. in Frank Ix^slie^s Illustrated, 26 Feb 
1S81 ; Evening Mail, llalifaK, N.B., 10 Aug 
1008, and Hants dournal, Windsor, N.B. 
12 Aug. 1908 f Morgan, Canadian Mcti and 
Women of the Time; information suppHed 
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HINaESTON-BANBOLPH [formerly 
HitostokJ, FEANOIS CHAELEB aSSS- 
1910), antiq^uary, bom at Truro on SI March 
18S3, was son of Francis Hingston (1796- 
1841), controller of customs at Truro, who 
belonged to a family long settled at Bt# Ives, 
had literary tastes, and wrote poems (edited 
by the son in 1857)# His mother was 
Jane Matilda, daughter of Captain WIlHam 
Kirkness. 

From Traro grammar school Francis 
passed in 1861 to Exeter College, Oxford, 
as Elliott exhibitioner. Ho graduated B#A 


in 1855 with an bonurary fourth class 
in t-ho tinal |>nss Hcbool, and |yrocceded 
M.A, in 1859# Ordained in 1856, ho 
scrvcxl as curak's of Holywelb Oxford, until 
1858, when he movtxl to Hainpten Gay, 
in the Hanuj c(nmty, Huctjceding to the 
incumbency of the ijarisb ivt^xt year. In 
1866 lie becanuy rect^w of Ringtnore, near 
Kingelwidge, l)(;vonHbir(% the patronage 
k> wliich living afterwards bwiame vested 
in luH family. Hty remained at Hingmoro 
for tim rest of Iuh life# On liis marriage in 
1866 to Martha, only daughter of Herbert 
Eandolijb, intnimlient oi Melnme,^ Roxhui’gh- 
shire, he mhled, at/ ilu^ wisli of his father-in* 
law, the name of Randolph to his own and 
lulopted iiing(*ston, ihe^ earli(*r forni of the 
H|xdiing of Ids family surname. 

HitigeHttai-Ranclolpb diwehtpisl anti- 
quarian taMtes <^arfy. At seventtien lie 
puldislad ‘Bpecinu^ns of Ancient Cornish 
CroHses ami Fonts’ (London and Truro, 
4to, 1856). Much hiHtorical w(»rk followed, 
Imt bis BeJaylarship waa milled in question. 
In the ‘Rolls' stah's he edikHl Clapgravc’s 
‘ Chronicle ’ (1858) ; (taiigrave’s ‘ Liber dc 
llluHtrlbuH Henrids’ (1859), and ‘Royal 
and Historical I.sd44'^rs during the Reign 
of Henry tla^ Fourth,’ vob i. 1399-1464' 
(1866)# ^Thc.hmt volume wtis espeeiallv 
censumi, and when lling<*Hton- Randolph 
hiul completed a second viJume in ^1864 
collation of it by aii expert witli the original 
documents led k> tla^ eaneelling and reprint- 
ing of sixty-two pages and the fulding of 
sixtexm pages of (^rrata. T^^y copit^s of 
the volume are in the British MuHcuin, 
one in the revistHl form and tlu^ otlu*r in 
<»nguml state. Of eiuh version eight 
copes were pr{^M(*rv(sL but none wtis Issuixl 
to the ladjlic. 

In 1885 Frcxh^rick ’i’mnph*, tlaai bishop 
of . Exeter, made Hingt^ston-Randolpli a 
prebendary of Exeter Oatlaslral, and _ at 
the bisliop’s suggtistlon lie la^gan (jditing 
the ‘ Episocipal Etsgisiers ’ of the dii icesa 
Bctwcim 1886 ana 1969 la^y complettd 
those of eight bishops of tlay tliirksmth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuri('s(ll pte.). 
He mainly reatrloted hlmsidf to indexing 
the contents of tla^ n^gistt^rs, a method 
which limited the historical utility of Ins 


Hingciton- Randolph speiaUy intoroBted 
himself in church arclnteoture, and wiis 
often consulted about tlu^ restoration of 
west country ohurohes# Ha wrote ‘ Arclii- 
teotural History of Bt. Germans Church, 
Cornwall’ (1903), and contributed many 
aroMtootural articles to the ‘ Building 
News’ and the ‘ Eoolesiologist.’ For ten 
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Hingley 

years (1879-90) he was mral dean of Wood- 
leigh, and brought the work of the district 
to a liigh state of efficiency. In his articles 
‘Up and down the Deanery/ which he 
contributed to the ‘ Salcombe Parish 
Magazine/ he gave an interesting historical 
account of every parish under his charge. 
He died at Ringmore on 27 Aug. 1910, and 
was buried in the churchyard there. His 
wife predeceased him in 1904. He left four 
sons and six daughters. 

Besides the works cited, Hingeston- 
Randolph published ‘ Records of a Rocky 
Shore, by a Country Parson . . (1876) 

and ‘ The Constitution of the Cathedral 
Body of Exeter’ (1887). He was also a 
contributor to ‘ Devon Notes and Queries ’ 
(iv. 73, 180, 1906-7), ‘ Notes and Gleanings ’ 
(1882-92), and ‘Western Antiquary’ (vi. 
1886-7, xi. 1891-2, and xii, 1893). 

[Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries ; 
Boase and Courtney, Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis ; Boase, Collectanea Comubiensia ; 
private information.] H. T-S. 

HINGLEY, Sm BENJAMIN, first 
baronet (1830-1905), ironmaster, born at 
Cradley in Worcestershire on 11 September 
1830, was youngest son of Noah Hingley 
(1796-1877) of Cradley Park, at one time 
mayor of Dudley, by his first wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Noah Willett of Coalbourn- 
brook, Kingswinford. Noah Hingley, like 
his father before him, began life as a chain- 
maker in a small factory on the banks of the 
Stour, and ultimately founded the chain 
making and cable firms of Noah Hingley &; 
Sons, and Hingley & Smith of Notherton. 
Benjamin, after private education, worked 
with his father and his elder brothers, 
Hezokiah (1825-1865) and George (1829- 
1901), in the manufacture of anchors. The 
introduction of the Nasmyth hammer 
enabled the firm to make a specialty of 
forgings of a large size, and the father, 
instead of purchasing the iron for the pur- 
pose, erected large ironworks at Nether- 
ton for the manufacture. Additional iroix- 
works wore subsequently acquired at 
Old Hill and Harts Hill, and the busi- 
ness grew until it became one of the 
largest and most important in the Mid- 
lands. In 1865, on the death of his 
brother Hezekiah, Benjamin became head 
of the firm, which was converted into a 
limited company in 1890. But Benjamin 
retained a controlling interest and continued 
in command until his death. For nearly 
thirty years he was chairman of the South 
Staffordshire and East Woroosterahire Iron- 
masters’ Association, and president of the 


Midland iron and steel wages board. Ho 
was also for many years a prominent 
member of the South Staffordshire coal 
trade wages board. His sense of fairness, 
good judgment, and scrupulous integrity 
rendered him an important factor in the 
preservation of industrial peace in the 
Black Country. He was also for thirty 
years chairman of Lloyd’s British Testing 
Company, Limited, Notherton, chairman of 
the Cradley Gas Company, and a director 
and for some time chairman of the South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Company. In 1903 
he was elected president of the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. In 1883 he 
joined the Iron and Steel Institute, became 
a member of council in 1891 and a vice- 
president in 1903. In 1890 he was mayor 
of Dudley, and in 1900 was High Sheriff of 
Worcestershire. 

In 1885 Hingley began a parliamentary 
career, being elected liberal member of 
parliament for North Worcestershire. He 
represented the constituency for ten years, 
but in 1886 he joined the unionist wing of 
his party during the home rule controversy. 
In 1892 he rejoined the liberal ranks, 
While in the House of Commons he served 
on numerous committees dealing with 
trade and commercial questions, and was 
specially thanked for his services on the 
admiralty committee on dockyard manage- 
ment appointed in July 1886. He retired 
owing to ill-health in 1895. On 8 August 
1893 he was created a baronet, with special 
remainder, in default of issue, to his elder 
brother and his male issuo. Ho died, 
unmarried, at his residence, Hatherton 
Lodge, near Cradley, on 13 May 1905, and 
was buried at Halesowen. The baronetcy 
descended to his nephew, George Benjamin 
Hingley, son of his brother Hezekiali. A 
presentation j)ortrait in oils, by A. B. Cope, 
E.A., was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1901. 

[Journ/d of the Iron and Steed Institutis 
vol. Ixvii. ; Burke’s Baronetage ; The TiuKiH, 
15 May 1905.'] L. F. B. 

KINGSTON, Sin WILLIAM HALEB 
(1829-1907), Canadian surgeon, born at 
Hinchbrook, Huntingdon, province of 
Quebec, on 29 June 1829, was eldcBt son in 
a family of two sons and two <buiglitors of 
Lieut. -colonel Samuel .i ames HingsSxn by his 
second wife, Ekumor McCratL of Montreal 
His father, an Irish Roman catholic, mm 
lieutenant-colonel in tlm Canadian nuHtia. 
After the disbanding of the troops at tho 
conclusion of the war of 1B12 he set/tled 
U})on a gratit of land at Hinchbrook. As a 
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piontM^r Im w^u^ utisucec^B^ful, and ditjd deep 
sn debt in 1831, Kingeton wtm edvicjdxjtl at 
a grammar sohool In linntingdon, kept by 
doim (aCtarwardB Bir John) Eoso, and then 
at the Montreal (Jollegt^ of Bt, Bulpiee 
(1842^3), In 1844 lus l>eoame apprentice 
to E, W* Ei^xlord, ohemiat, at Montreal, 
and rnaimg(*d to navij HniBeient from hitt 
Hinall earning^ an a el(‘rk k) tdB.ain a modi* 
eal training without, otiw^r jiHHiHtanee. In 
1847 he (*np*red MeCIiil Univernity in the 
medical faculty; hegriuiuak^i in pliarrnaey 
at the (kdlege of Ehy^ieiann and BorgeoiiB 
(tf l^wer Canada In 1840, ami took a 
degree at th<5 imiTorBity in IB5L The 
ttaino ytiar lie wt^iit E> hldln burgh and 
studim under (Bir) Jamt^H Young Bimpwon 
ftp v,] and Jtwnea Byine |q, v,]. Bimpscm 
Hhowcd liingHtou the rarti mark of eon- 
fideneo of taking Iuh pupil witli him on 
hiH vmliH Ui privaie pn^tientH. lie wan 
made Lit;Cj,B*{kliri, in 1852, From Edin- 
Inirgh HingBEm paBHcd to Bt» Barth<>h>mew’H 
HoBpItal, Umdon, and thene<i for a few 
montliB U> Dublin, wIkuhs he workerl 
umler Btokr^H, Corrigan, and Crav(».B, Hav- 
ing aequiriHl a fair knowledge of Cerman 
lie next protuanled f<)r two yimrB tf> the 
Continent, witere h<^ engagfnl in rntxlleal 
Btudy in PariH, Btirliti, Ifeiclelberg, and 
Vienna, Although Bimpion urged him ki 
remain at Edinburgh ub Iub jierBonal 
aBBiatant, Hingston began praotico in 
Montreal in IBM* 

During the second year of his practice 
ho fiweti a cholera epidemic with heroic 
Belf“iacrifjoo, and won the devotion of poor 
Irish emigrants. In 1860 he was nomin- 
ated to tiui BtafI of the Motel Dieu, On hiK 
firnt patient tliere he BuaccHHfully |)erformed 
for the lirBt time in Canada the new opera- 
tion of resection of a diHeased join t- In 1 865 
ho, with a few others, was iuBtrumental 
in reviving the Montreal Medico-Chirurgioal 
Booiety, of which hebcoame prcssident, and 
he founded the Women’s Hospital He re- 
mained on the active staff of the Women’s 
Hospital till its amalgamation with the new 
Western Hospital, of which he was a charter 
member and consulting surgeon and ohair^ 
man of the modioal board. In 1867 he 
revisited E(3inburgh, and Sir James Simpson 
gave him an opportunity of proving his 
operative skill In I87B he was made 
dean of the medical faculty at Bishop’s 
Oollogo, and in 1878 professor of clinioal 
surgery at Laval University. Ho was 
president of the College of Physicians and 
Burgeons of Quebec m 1886. Kingston, 
who worked hard to make vaccination 
compulsory in Montreal, and to improve 


the puldic health, won a high reputation 
as a Burg(H>n poBBimBiug courage, decision, 
and ra^pidity in t)i>erivtiom In 1872 he 
reiTumKi in one operation, for the first 
time on record, tlie tfonguo and lower jaw. 
In ovariotomy for eystie and other tumours 
h(^ waH not at first BucecMBful, Imt in 1885 
ho liad a rmnarkalde Bciries of tlnrteen oases 
without a death. HingBton faileil to master 
the metietdouH rcmtino of miHlern asepsis. 
He k<q>t trO the last Iuh faiih in the old 
syHtnm. lliH surgical abili t.y ^vas, however, 
widely ludaiowhslgeil In 1802, when the 
Entisli Medical Association lu4d its annual 
nusding in Nottingham, ho tlelivt^rcKl the 
iwidrwH on surgery. In HlOO lie reoeived 
the Imnorary fidlmeship of the 
College of BurgiHins of England. 

Hingskm was |>romin<mt in the puhlio 
life of Montreal He was mayor of the 
city in 1875, and was re-t4<K5ted in 1876 
by msdamation, but disdined a third term, 
lie was chairman of tlui board of health 
of the city and also of 
ilio province of Quidasc in 
interoHk^d himmdf locally in financial 
matterH, was president in 1875 of the City 
PasHmigt^r Eailway Company, which has 
MituB^ beeonus tlu^ Montreal Htri^et Eailway 
System, ami of the Montnnd ( Jity and District 
Havings .Bank from 1805, btmidim being a 
direckif of the Montreal Trust and Deposit 
Company. Me was miuh^ hon. I)*0,L of 
Bisliop’s College, Umnoxviile, ami hou. 
Id/J). of Victoria University, Toronto. 
He wa.B ap|H>inkKl eommamhir of the 
Eoman ordt^r of Hi Cregiiry in 1875, and 
on 24 May 1805 he was knighkHl In the 
same yeiir he was dtleaUHl as cons(srvative 
eandidato in Montreal (kmiim for tlie House 
of Commons, but he wim appointtsd to the 
Benate in 1806- 

Hingston, whose Catholicism was xm- 
eompromising but not aggressive, dli.‘d in 
Montreal on 10 Feb« 1007, and was buned 
in Mount Eoyal conu^tery, He married 
on 16 Bopt. 1875 Margaret Josephine, 
daughter of David Alexander Macdonald, 
Mout. -governor of Ontario. Bhe survived 
him. They had four mms and one daughter. 
The eldest son is a Jesuit priest ; the second, 
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of the HStel Dieu. A portrait 
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Forbes is in the 



of tlio family, 


and another by Delfosse is at the City and 
District Havings Bank, Montreal 
Kingston published in 1885 * Climate of 
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Canada and its Eolation to Life and Health,’ 
and pamphlets on vaccination and other 
subjects* He was a frequent contributor to 
prolessional ' 
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[The Times, 20 Feb. 1907 ; Montreal Medical 
Journal, xxxvi. 194r-202 ; Morgan, Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, 1898 ; private 
information.] -A.. M. 

HIPKINS, ALFRED JAMES (1826- 
1903), musical antiquary, born at 22 
Medway Street, Westminster, on 17 Juno 
1826, was only son of James Hipkins (1800- 
1882), a cabinet and pianoforte maker, who 
also wrote verse, by his wife Jane Mary 
Grant (1802-1865). He had an only sister, 
Ellen (1838-1911). As a boy he desired to be- 
come a painter, but in 1840 ho was placed 
by his father in Messrs. Broadwood’s piano- 
forte factory, where he remained all his Hfe. 

A music-seller in the Strand, named Fenton, 
gave him a few pianoforte lessons in 
1841, and Marcellus 'Higgs taught him the 
organ in 1844; in spite of such limited 
tuition be became a charming performer 
on the piano, having the unique reputation 
of rendering the music of Chopin according 
to the composer’s intention. His chief 
energies were devoted to a study of the I 
science of music and of the history and 
quality of keyboard instruments. On the 
latter subject he became an unrivalled 
authority. He reintroduced equal tem- 
perament in tuning into this country in 
1846, and wrote profusely on musical 
history, contributing largely to ‘ Grove’s 
Dictionary,’ as well as to the ninth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
In 1881 he made a journey through Ger- 
many to examine historic pianofortes in 
the royal palaces. His chief publication 
was * Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, 
and Unique’ (1881), a standard work 
illustrated in colour by William Gibbs. 
Between 1885 and 1896 ho lectured on 
his special theme at the principal musical 
institutions as well as at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and superintended the arrangement 
of many exhibitions of musical instruments. 

He was elected F.S.A. on 14 Jan, 1886, and 
was a member of the council and honorary 
curator of the Royal College of Music. A 
familiar and genial figure in musical 
circles, he died at Kensington on 3 June 
1903, and was buried at Kensington ceme- 
tery, Hanwell. A memorial brass, designed 
by Sir Lawrence Ahna-Tadoma 
Times, Oct. 1908), was placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Westminster, whore ho was 
christened and where his kinsfolk lie. Ho 
left an interesting collection of tuning-forks 
to the Royal Institution and a fine col- 
lection of musical instruments to the 
Royal College of Music. 

Hipkins married on 2 Dot. 1850 Jane 


Souter Black, of Scotch family, at Orange 
Street chapel, Leioester Square. Of their 
two children a son, who was deaf and 
dumb, was a distinguished wood engraver 
(&. 1851), while the daughter, Edith (&. 1854), 
a portrait painter, has frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Musical Times, Sept, 1898 and July 1903; 
private information.] F- 0. 

HOARE, JOSEPH CHARLES (1851- 
1906), bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, 
born at Ramsgate on 15 Nov. 1851, was 
fourth son of Edward Hoare, vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, and hon. 
canon of Canterbury. His mother was 
Maria Eliza (d. 1863), daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Collins Brodie [q. v.], surgeon. 
Educated first at Brighton, then (1863-1870) 
at Tonbridge school, ho passed with a 
scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1874 with a second 
class in the classical tripos, and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1878 and D.D. in 1898. In 
December 1874 he was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of London for missionary 
work, and, after acting for some months 
as his father’s curate, sailed in October 1875 
to join the Church Missionary Society’s 
Mid-China mission at Ningpo. He was 
ordained priest by the Bishop of North 
China in 1876. His ebiof work at Ningpo 
was the founding and Buccessful conduct of 
a training college for ChincHo evangt^lists. 
i Hoare rapidly acquired a knowledges of the 
Ningpo collo(|uial language, and in it pro- 
duced vorHions of ‘ Pearson on the Creed,’ 

^ Trench on the I’arabloH,’ and ‘ Ryle on Bt. 
Matthew.’ By 1891 ho liad sent out 164 
students, of whom 61 were then either 
evangelists or school teachers. 

In 1898 Frederick Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, invit(xi Hoare to huccchkI 
John Shaw Burdon [q. v, Buppl. Ill 
Bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, and was 
consecrated at Bt. I’aul’s cathedral on 
11 Juno 1898. The change from mid-China 
to south China entailed the learning of 
two mw dialects, and, as a liishop, Hoa^ro 
had the oversight of a colony, as W(dl as 
of missionary work in sisveral |)rovinceH. 
Ho won the rcsixust of all tdasscH in 
the colony, worked amongst the sailars 
of tlio port, aiul continued Ins policy of 
fostering a spirit of self-reliance amongst 
the Chinese Cliristians. Unswervingly 
loyal to the Giiurch Missionary Sodety, lie 
was not always at otks wltli the homts 
authorities. On 14 Bept, 1906 he set out 
from Hong-kong in his house-lioat on a 
preaching tour along the coast. Caught 
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ill Iho of 10 \u^ IkmuIimI batik 

lla«g*konj?, Intt tlni i)oat eapHiKod in 
Caatle Peak bay» 12 mileH from llong-kong, 
anti t?wo ChineHo Kailorn alone oHeapoti 
Iltmre^B botly mm not reetivoretb 

ilotli at Ningpo anti at llong-kong 
lloarti left a |ierinantnit mark on the work 
of ioH iniHHion l)y t.lio inlliunuio of a fine 
Ixn’Honality and fry hin tionl.rifnitionH to 
vtn*naonIar lib?raturo, lloaro waH iwiet^ 
inarritHlt (1) in IHH2 to Alico Jnliana 
(d* l8Hd), daughter trf Canon Jtjhn INitto* 
Hon, of Norwieli ; and (2) to EOeig danghttir 
of tfw Eev* F* IC Cough, wlio mirvivml 
him, and by whom ho Inid twt) hoiw and 
throo datightons* In mldition to tlm workB 
alrof^tly notiotid, tlmrti worn ianuotl after hiH 
dtsath two volumes of comments on f>ooks 
of tfio Bihio, (Mlitod by Walter Moulo, 

(EtBsonh IfKin ; Oimroh MiHsionary 

Inti'iligomuvr, Ntrvoinfan* anti Dooomlxir IBOif ; 
private iiiftrrmafhm ami pt^rntmal knovvltHlgtt, j 

HOBBEB, JOHN OLIVER^ t»Htnido« 
nym. [Him CaAions, Mm. PiCAiin MAitv 
1 ’khkha (lBH7-dl)<lh), noveltHt-l 

HOBHOUBE, AliddlUR, first Bahon 
H oiinoimjstiw’ HArmiom (IBUCdhtH), judge, 
lK>m ii^t llmls|Km BouHts Sointn'soi, on 
It) Nov, IS 111, was fourtb and j^oungost son of 
Henry llobhoustOb v.] by hfs wife Harriet, 
sixtii daughter of John dkrrten of Hugnall 
Hall, Htafford, Edmund Habhouso (q, y, 
Buppl, II], bishop of Nelson, and Itegirudd 
Hobnous<i (1818-1)5), archdoaoonof Bodmin, 
worn Mm Inothors, Pimsing at (dnvtm f rom 
a pri vate sofmol te Eton, ho nnnaintHl thorn 
seven years (IBStM). In 1837 ho went to 
Balliol College, Oxford, grmluated B,A, in 
1840 vdth a first class in ohissioH, mid pro- 
eecded M,A, in 1844, bhitering at Linotiln’s 
Inn on 22 April 1041, lie was called to tlie 
bar on 6 May 1045, and soon acquired 
a large chancery praotioe. In 1882 he 
bocam© a Q.O* and a bcnolicr of his inn, 
serving the otao© of treasurer in 1880-L 
A severe illness in 1866 led him to retire 
from practice and accept the appointment 
of charity commissioner, Hobhous© threw 
himself into the work with energy. He was 
not only active in administration but advo- 
cated a reform of the law governing charit- 
able endowments. The Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, waa a first step in that direction, 
and under that act George fourth baron 
Lyttelton [q.v.], Hobhouse, and Canon H, G, 
Eobinson wore appointed commissioners 
with large powers oi reorganising endowed 
schools. Much waa aooomplished in regard 
to endowed schools, but the efforts of 
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HobliouHo and his fellow commisHioners re- 
ceived a ch<‘ck in 1871. when the House of 
lAirds ri Jectyod their Hclnune for remodel- 
ling the Emannel HoH|)it,aI. Westminster, 
There followed a controvcvsy which was 
distashdul te Hobhouse, and with little 
regret he rivfinHl in 1072 in order to succeed 
Bir James Fit-Kjames Htephmi (q. v.] as law 
mtunber of the council of Hie governor- 
gf'oeral of India. Hobhouse hiul meanwliile 
served^ on the royal commission on the 
op« ‘ration of the LamI 'transfer Act in 1869. 

Holdiouse ‘ on his depart.ure for India 
receiviKl strong Innts that it would be 
desirable ff>r Iiim to slackmi the pace of 
ih(; legislative mac!nnt%* wJiicfi had been 
quiekenerl by t lie tmuHolirlating ami codi- 
fying aeiiviti(‘K of Fifvijamtm Htephen and 
of Btephmds imin(«diat4‘ pnnhsumsor, Sir 
Henry Hummer Maine |(|, v.] (ImnsET, 
MHhmtn mul Ftmm, p. 13B). 
^rhat HUgg<‘Htion he appro vivl. Whitley 
Btokes lij. V. HuppL 11], necrciary in the 
h^gislative department, was inainly rc^- 
Htsmsilde for the mtmaures passed during 
HobhotiH{*>^s terin of ollkas with the impor- 
tant. exception of tlie H|s^(uf!a Relief Act, 
1877, in which HoIJioUHe as an equity 
lawyer toiik (Ui espisnal interest, and a 
revinion of the law rela.ting to the transfer 
of pro|Mwty» wliicli became a statute 
after he loft, fmlia. Of strong liberal senti- 
iiumt, Holihoiisti hiwi small sympathy with 
the ^general policy of the government of 
India during tlie opening of k>rd l^y tton’s 
viceroyalty. The atiitmie to Afghanistan 
was^ especially repugnant, On tlie oon- 
ohision of his t4U’m of ollice in 1877 he was 
made a K.O.H.L, and returning to England 
Boon engaged in party |)oIit.ics its a tliorougli- 
going opponent of tlm Afghan policy of 
the mmservatlve governnmnt. In 1880 he 
and tlohn (afterwards Viscount) Morley un- 
Bucaessfully con tested Westminster in the 
liberal inter<«t against Bir Charles Russell, 
third banmet, of Bwallowfleld, and W. E, 
Bmith [q. v,], Hobhouse was at the bottom 
of the |)olh V 

In 1878 he was made arbitrator under 
the Epping Forest Act (41 k 42 Yiot. 
0 , ooxixi,) and in 1881 ho suooeeded Bir 
Joseph Napier [q, v,] on the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy counciL Thera without 
salary h© did useful judicial work for 
twenty years. He delivered the decision 
of the committee in 200 appeals, of which 
120 were from India, Several oases were 
of grave moment. In Merriman u. Williams 
(7 Appeal Gases 484), an action between 
the bishop and dean of Grahamstown, 
Hobhouse sot forth fully the history of the 
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relationship of the Church of South Africa 
with the Church of England, and decided 
that the South African Church is inde- 
pendent of it. In the consolidated appeals 
in 1887 by several Canadian banks (12 
Appeal Cases, 575) against the decisions 
of the court of queen’s bench for Quebec, 
which involved the respective limits of the 
power of the dominion and provincial 
legislatures to regulate banks, Hobhouse’s 
judgment upheld the right of the province 
to tax banks and insurance companies 
constituted by Act of the dominion 
legislature. In a case from India in 1899 
(26 Indian Appeals, Law Reports 113) 
which necessitated the review of a num- 
ber of conflicting decisions of the Indian 
courts, Hobhouse settled a long disputed 
point in Hindu law and decided, contrary 
to much tradition, that when an individual 
person was adopted as an only son, the fact 
of adoption should be legaUy recognised 
and the parents’ plenary powers admitted. 

In 1885 Hobhouse accepted a peerage 
with a view to assisting in the judicial work 
of the House of Lords, but a statutory 
qualification by which only judges of the 
high courts of the United Kingdom could 
sit to hear appeals had been overlooked. 
In 1887 the disqualification was removed by 
Act of Parliament in regard to members of 
the judicial committee ; but Hobhouse did 
not take up the work of a judge in the 
House of Lords. He only sat there to try 
three cases, in two of which, Russell v. 
Countess of Russell (1897 Appeal Cases 395) 
and the Kempton Park case (1899 Appeal 
Cases 143), he was in a dissenting minority. 
As a judge Hobhouse, who was always care- 
ful and painstaking, invariably stated the 
various arguments fully and fairly, but he 
was tenacious of his deliberately formed 
opinion. 

While engaged on the judicial com- 
mittee, Hobhouse devoted much energy to 
local government of London. Erom 1877 
to 1899 he was a vestryman of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. In 1880 he assisted to 
form and long worked for the London Muni- 
cipal Reform League, which aimed at secur- 
ing a single government for the metropolis. 
Prom 1882 to 1884 he was a member of the 
London School Board. L^on the creation 
of the London County Council in 1888 
Hobhouse was one of the first aldermen. 
Advancing years and increasing deafness 
led him ,, to retire from the judicial 
committee in 1901. He died at his London 
residence, 15 Bruton Street, on 6 Dec. 1904, 
and was cremated at Golder’s Green. 

To the last an advanced liberal and 
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constructive legal reformer, Hobhouse, all of 
whose judicial work was done gratuitously, 
urged ^ many legal changes, which won 
adoption very slowly. Much influence is 
assignable to an address by him before 
the Social Science Congress at Birmingham 
in 1868 on the law relating to the pro- 
perty of married women (1869 ; new edit. 
1870), and to ‘ The Dead Hand * (1880), a 
collection of addresses on endowments 
and settlements of property (reprinted 
from the ‘ Transactions of the Social Science 
Association ’ ). 

Hobhouse married, on 10 Aug. 1848, 
Mary (d. 1905), daughter of Thomas Parrer, 
solicitor, and sister of Thomas, first Baron 
Parrer [q. v.]. Sir William Parrer (d. 1911), 
and Cecilia Prances (d. 1910), wife of 
Stafford Henry Northcote, first earl of 
Iddesleigh. He left no issue, and the 
peerage became extinct on his death. Two 
portraits, a drawing by George Richmond 
and an oil painting by Prank HoU (1882), 
are in the possession of his nephew, the Bt. 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, 

[Lord Hobhouse, a Memoir, by L. T. Hob- 
house and J. L. Hammond, 1905 ; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1899 ; Foster, Alumni Oxonienses ; 
Poster, Men at the Bar ; The Times, 7 and 10 
Dec. 1904; private information.] 

0 E A B 

HOBHOUSE, EDMUND ’(1817-1904), 
bishop of Nelson, New Zealand, antiquary, 
bom in London on 17 April 1817, was elder 
brother of Arthur, first Baron Hobhouse 
of Hadspen [q. v. Suppl. II], and was 
second son of Henry Hobhouse [q. v.], 
under-secretary of state for the home 
department. He entered Eton in 1824, but 
left it in 1830 from ill-health and read with 
tutors. He matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1834, and graduated 
B.A. in 1838, proceeding M,A. in 1842, B.D, 
in 1851, and D.D. in 1858. He rowed in the 
Balliol boat for four Jyears (1835-8), and was 
stroke in 1836-7. Oxford giving no facilities 
for theological study ^ Hobhouse went to 
Durham University, where he graduated 
L.Th. in 1840. At his father’s wish, he 
entered for a fellowship at Merton, and 
was elected at his third trial in 1841, 
He was ordained deacon in the same year 
and priest in 1842. In 1843 he became 
vicar of the college living of St. Peter 
in the East, Oxford, which he held with 
his fellowship till 1858, 

Hobhouse worked his parish with zeal 
and declined offers of better preferment. 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce [q. v.] made 
him rural dean, and as secretary of the 
diocesan board of education he did much 
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for the ohtirch schools, and helped to found 
the Culham training college for school- 
masters. On his father’s death in 1854: 
he devoted part of his patrimony to pro- 
viding at St. Edmund Hall and St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, help for necessitous students. 
On the subdivision of the diocese of New 
Zealand, Bishop G. A. Selwyn [q. v.] 
obtained the appointment of Hobhouse to 
the new see of Nelson, for which he was con- 
secrated in 1858. The diocese, extending 
over 20,000 square miles, had a sparse and 
scattered population, with few roads. 
Its difficulties were increased by the out- 
break of the Maori war, and by the dis- 
covery of gold. Hobhouse was diligent in 
ministering to his scattered flock, was 
generous in hospitality, provided a residence 
for the holder of the see, and founded the 
Bishop’s School. But the work broke 
down his health ; he resigned the sec 
in 1865 and returned home in 1866. In 
1867 he became incumbent of Beech Hill, 
near Beading. On Bishop Selwyn’s trans- 
lation to Lichfield he made Hobhouse, 
in 1869, his assistant bishop, and in 1871 
gave him the rectory of Edlaston, Derby- 
shire. During 1874r^ ho was chancellor of 
the diocese, though he had no legal training 
{Life and Episcopate of Q. A. Selwyn, ii. 
350), On the death of Selwyn in 1878, 
the new bishop, W. D. Maclagan [q. v. 
Suppl. II], retained him as assistant ; but 
ill-health led him to resign in 1881. He 
retired to Wells, lending aid to clergy 
around him but refusing office. The Somer- 
set Archaeological Society gained in him 
an active member, and he helped to found 
the Somerset Becord Society. Ho died at 
Wells on 20 April 1904. 

Hobhouse was twice married: (1) in 1858 
to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of General 
the Hon. John Brodrick (2. 1864), by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in 1868 to Anna 
Maria, daughter of David Williams, warden 
of New College, Oxford, who survived him. 

Hobhouse, who was from his Oxford 
days a zealous student of English mediaeval 
history, more especially on its ecclesiastical 
side, published ‘ A Sketch of the Life of 
Walter de Merton’ (1869), and edited the 
* Begister of Bobert de Norbury, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry ’ (in * Collections 
for a History of Staflordshire,’ vol. i. 1880). 
Bor the Somerset Becord Society he edited 
‘Calendar of the Begister of John de 
Drokensford, 1309-1329 ’ (1887) ; ‘ Church- 
wardens ’ Accounts of Croscombe, &o.’ 
(1890) ; ^ Bentalia et Custumaria Miohaelis 
de Ambresbury ’ (1891) ; and (with other 
members of the council) ‘Two Cartularies 


of the Augustinian Priory of Bruton and 
the Cluniac Priory of Montacute* (1894). 
A volume of sermons and addresses was 
printed in 1905. 

I [Memoir by his son, Walter Hobhouse, 
prefixed to Sermons and Addresses, 1905 • 
The Times, 22 April 1904 ; Guardian, 27 April 
1904 ; Athenmuin, 30 April 1904.] A. B. B. 

HODGETTS, JAMES PBEDEBICK 
(1828-1906), commander and archeeo- 
logist, son of James Hodgetts {d. 1830) 
by his wife Judith, daughter of Bichard 
May, portrait painter, was born in London 
on 18 Jan. 1828. After lus father’s death 
his mother married Edward William 
Brayloy [q. v,]. Hodgetts did not get on 
with liis stepfather, who educated him for 
a scientific career. As a boy ho assisted 
Sir Samuel Bush Moyrick [q. v.] in the 
arrangement of the Tower armoury. At an 
early ago ho went to sea, was in the East 
India Company’s service in the Burmese 
war of 1851, became commander in the 
Indian navy, was wrecked, and had a 
narrow escape from drowning off the coast 
of Australia. Ho voluntoorod for service in 
the Crimean war ; not being accepted, ho be- 
came professor of seamanslxip at tlio Prussian 
naval cadets’ school in Berlin till 1866, 
when the school was abolished. Having 
studied Bussian in India, ho transferred 
his services at the suggestion of Sir 
Bodorick Impey Murchison [q. v,] to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, whoro ho lectured 
as professor in the Imperial College of 
Practical Science till liie retirement in 1881. 
Coming to London, ho patented a design 
for ships’ hulls, winch was not carried out ; 
wrote stories for boys in the ‘ Boys’ Own 
Paper’ (‘Harold the Boy Earl’ being the 
first), afterwards published separately ; and 
wrote and lectured on archmologioal sub- 
jects, contributing to the ‘ Journal of the 
British Arohmological Association ’ and to 
the ‘ Antiquary,’ Ho was engaged on an 
unfinislied fife of Alfred the Great. He 
died at his residence, 24 Choniston Gardens, 
Kensington, on 24 April 1906. Ho married 
(1) in 1858 Isabella Gough (2. 1862), by 
whom ho had a son, Edward Arthur Brayloy 
Hodgetts; and (2) in 1867 Augusta Louisa 
von Dregpr, by whom he had one 
daughter. 

Among his publications were ! 1. ‘Ivan 
DobrofE: a Bussian Story,’ Philadelphia, 
1866. 2. ‘Anglo-Saxon Dress and Pood,’ 
&c., 1884 (lectures at the International 
Health Exhibition). 3, ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Dwellings,’ &o., 1884 (ditto), 4. ‘Older 
England,’ &o., 1884 (six lectures at the 
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British Museum). 5. ‘Older England,’ 
&c., second series, 1884 (ditto). 6. ‘ The 
Champion of Odin ; or. Viking Life,’ &c., 
1885o 7. ‘ The Enghsh in the Middle 

Ages,’ 1885. 8. ‘ Greater England,’ &c., 

1887 (on the consolidation of the colonial 
empire). 9. ‘ Edwin, the Boy Outlaw,’ 
1887. 

[The Tiraes, 26 April 1906 ; Athenaeum, 

5 May 1906 ; Annual Register, 1906 ; private 
information.] A. G. 

HODBON, HENRIETTA (afterwards 
Mbs. Henry Labouoheeb) (1841-1910), 
actress, bom at Upper Marsh, in St. Mary’s ] 
parish, Westminster, on 26 March 1841, 
was eldest daughter of George Alfred 
Hodson, Irish comedian and singer (1822- 
1869), by his wife Henrietta Elizabeth 
Noel. Her father kept the Duke’s Arms 
inn at Westminster (Jieg. Births, Somerset 
House). Her two sisters, Kate (afterwards 
Mrs. Charles Eenton) and Sylvia, were also 
on the stage. As a girl Henrietta Hodson 
was entrasted by her parents for instruction 
in acting to Edmund Glover of the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, where she made her first 
appearance as a mute ‘ super ’ in 1858. At 
the end of nine months she was promoted to 
small parts. Early in 1 860 she was acting at 
Greenock, and there first met Henry Irving. 
With the view of bettering their positions 
the two journeyed on speculation to 
Manchester, where they were engaged by 
Elnowles for his Theatre Royal stock com- 
pany, both making their first appearance 
in the city on 29 Sept, in ‘ The Spy ; or 
a Government Appointment.’ In the 
autumn of 1861 Henrietta Hodson became 
a member of Mr. J. H. Chute’s Bath and 
Bristol companies, and in both cities soon 
acquired popularity as a soubrette and 
burlesque actress. On 4 March 1863, at 
the opening of the Theatre Royal, Bath 
(newly built after destruction by fire), she 
played Oberon in * A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ ; the cast included Ellen Terry 
and Madge Robertson. Shortly afterwards 
she married Walter Richard Pigeon, a 
Bristol solicitor, and retired from the 
profession ; but on the early death of her 
husband she returned to the stage in her 
maiden name, which she used professionally 
to the last. 

On 26 Dec. 1866 Henrietta Hodson made 
an auspicious first appearance in London 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, during the 
second season of H. J. Byron and Marie 
Wilton’s management, as Prometheus in 
Byron’s new extravaganza, ‘ Pandora’s 
Box ; or The Young Spark and the Old 


Flame.’ In 1867 the Queen’s Theatre, 
Long Acre, was built by Samuel Lamon^ 
and opened by a syndicate which in- 
cluded Henry Labouchere, then M.P. for 
Windsor. The responsible manager was 
Alfred Wigan. Miss Hodson joined the 
original company, which included (Sir) 
Charles Wyndham, (Sir) Henry Irving, 
J. L. Toole, Lionel Brough, and EUen Terry. 
The new theatre opened on 24 Oct. 1867 
with Charles Reade’s ‘ The Double Marriage,’ 
in which Miss Hodson appeared as Jaeintha. 
On 8 Jan. 1868 she gave a pathetic render- 
ing of Lucy Gamer in Byron’s ‘ Dearer 
than Life,’ and in the foUowdng April 
played OHver Twdst to Irving’s Bill Sikes 
and Toole’s Artful Dodger in Oxenford’s 
dramatisation of Dickens’s novel. 

During 1868 she married Henry 
Labouchere, one of the proprietors of the 
Queen’s Theatre, but she continued on the 
stage, where she fully maintained her 
reputation. Terminating her engagement 
at the Queen’s in August 1870, she opened 
the Royalty on 3 Sept, for a season under 
her ovm management, appearing with 
acceptance in Reece’s ‘ Whittington and 
his Sensation Cat ’ and other pieces, 
chiefly burlesques. In November she 
returned to the Queen’s to play Ariel in a 
spectacular revival of ‘ The Tempest.’ 
Henry Labouchere had then bought out 
the other lessees and the proprietor, and 
had assumed control of the theatre. Miss 
Hodson’ s technical knowledge and expe- 
rience proved invaluable to her husband. 
Her sister Kate (acting as Miss Kate Gordon) 
joined the company as the principal sou- 
brette. In April 1871 Miss Hodson made 
a new departure by appeariug as Imogen 
in ‘ Cymbeline,’ and, although somewhat 
lacking in dignity and passion in the earher 
scenes, showed discretion and grace in the 
boy’s disguise. 

In the following October Henrietta 
Hodson entered upon a second period of 
management at the Royalty by reviving 
* The Honeymoon,’ with herself as 
Juliana. Here she inaugurated the system 
(frequently adopted since) of the unseen 
orchestra. In Dec. 1871 came a popular 
revival of ‘Wild Oats,’ compressed into 
three acts, with (Sir) Charles Wyndham 
as Rover and the manageress as Lady 
Amaranth. Mias Hodson won lavish praise 
in January 1874 for the naturalness of her 
acting as Jane Theobald in the new comedy 
‘ Ought we to visit her ? ’ although the 
conduct of one of the authors, (Sir) William 
Schwenck Gilbert [q. v. Suppi. II], at the 
rehearsals was highly distasteful to her. 

t2 
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In July 1874 she concluded her management 
by appearing as Peg Woffington to the 
Triplet of the veteran Benjamin Webster. 
On 29 Nov. 1875, at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, she was the first Clytie in Joseph 
Hatton’s dramatisation of his novel of that 
title, and played the part at the Olympic 
in I^ndon on 10 Jan. 1876. 

After other engagements she played, in 
January 1877, Cynisca in a revival of 
Gilbert’s ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ’ at the 
Haymarket, and during the rehearsal had 
a fresh dispute with the author, whose 
dictatorial control she attacked in a 
pamphlet-letter addressed to the profession 
[see under Gilbert, SieWilliamSohwenck, 
Suppl. II]. On 3 Jan. 1878 Miss Hodson 
appeared to signal advantage at the 
Queen’s as Dolores, Countess Rysoor, in 
‘ Fatherland,’ her husband’s adaptation of 
Sardou’s ‘ Patrie.’ Shortly afterwards she 
retired from the stage. 

Thenceforth she was chiefly known as the 
tactful hostess at her husband’s successive 
residences. Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, and 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. In 
1881 she was instrumental in introducing 
Mrs. Langtry to the stage, and in 1882 
accompanied her to America, but made a 
quick return owing to a violent dispute 
with her prot6g6e. In 1903 Labouchere 
acquired Villa Ohristma, near Florence, 
and thither Mrs. Labouchere retired. She 
died there suddenly of apoplexy on 30 Oct. 
1910. She left a daughter, Dora, married, 
in 1903, to the Marquis Carlo di Rudini. 
Henry Labouchere died at the VOla 
Christina on 16 Jan. 1912. 

An actress of individuality and high tech- 
nical accomplishment, Henrietta Hodson 
was seen at her best in characters where 
she could mingle demureness with an 
xmderlying sense of fun and mischief. 
When pathos or sentimentality was de- 
manded she was found wanting. Her art 
was somewhat too delicate and refined for 
burlesque, in which she showed a lack of 
animal spirits. 

[Pascoe’s Dramatic List ; The Stage Door 
(Routledge’s Christmas Annual, 1880) ; Ellen 
Terry’s Story of My Life (with portrait of Miss 
Hodson) ; BelviQe St. Penley’s The Bath 
Stage, 1892; The Bancrofts, 1909 ; Mrs. 
T. P. O’Connor, I myself, 1911; Michael 
Williams’s Some London Theatres, 1883; 
The Stage of 1871, by Hawk’s Eye; Strand 
Mag., May 1894, p. 517 ; Dutton Cook’s Nights 
at the Play, 1883 ; Joseph Knight’s Theatrical 
Notes, 1893 ; Daily Telegraph, 1 Nov. 1910 ; 
private iixformation and personal research.] 
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HOEY, Mrs. FRANCES SARAH, ‘ Mrs. 
CashelSHoey’ (1830-1908), novelist, born at 
Bushy Park, co. Dublin, on 14 Feb. 1830, was 
one of^the eight children of Charles Bolton 
Johnston, secretary and registrar of the 
Mount Jerome cemetery, Dubhn, by his wife 
Charlotte J ane Shaw. Frances was educated 
at home, chiefly by her own efforts. On 
her sixteenth birthday, 14 Feb. 1846, she 
married Adam Murray Stewait. There were 
two daughters of the marriage. In 1853 
she began to contribute reviews and articles 
on art to the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ and the 
‘Nation’ and other Dublin papers and 
periodicals. Thenceforth until her death 
she was continuously occupied in journalism, 
novel-writing or translation. 

Her husband Stewart died on 6 Nov. 
1855, and his widow then came to London 
with an introduction to Thackeray. She 
soon wrote reviews for the ‘Morning 
Post,’ to whose editor William Carleton 
introduced her, and' for the ‘Spectator.’ 
On 6 l^’ebruary 1858 she married John 
Cashel Hoey (1828-1893), C.M.G., a knight 
of Malta and a well-known Dublin 
journalist. He was a member of the 
Young Ireland party, and assisted Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
when he revived the ‘ Nation ’ in 1849, and 
was editor during 1856-7 after Dujfy’s 
departure for Australia (cf. C. G. Dxjeey, 
My Life in Two Hemispherest 1898). He 
was a devout Roman catholic, and after 
her marriage his wife adopted his faitk 
Later Hoey was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple (18 Nov. 1861), and was 
secretary to the agent-general of Victoria 
in London (1872-3 and 1879-92) and of 
New Zealand (1874-9) (see Foster’s Men 
at the Bar), 

In 1865 Mrs. Hoey began with a story 
entitled ‘ Buried in the Deep ’ a long con- 
nection with ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ then 
under the editorship of J ames Payn [q. v.]. 
Until 1894 she was a constant contributor, 
writing articles, short stories, and two 
serial novels, ‘A Golden Sorrow’ (1892) and 
‘The Blossoming of an Aloe’ (1894). 

Mrs. Hoey wrote in all eleven novels, 
deaffing for the most part with fashionable 
society. Her first novel, ‘A House of 
Cards’ (3 vols. 1868; 2nd edit. 1871), two 
later novels, ‘Falsely True’ (1870) and 
‘The Question of Cain’ (1882), and her 
last novel, ‘A Stern Chase ’ (1886), each 
passed into a second edition, and some 
enjoyed a vogue in Canada and the United 
States. Mrs. Hoey was also largely respon- 
sible for ‘Land at Last’ (1866), ‘Black 
Sheep’ (1867), ‘Forlorn Hope’ (1867), 
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‘ Rock Ahead ’ (1868), and ‘ A Righted 
Wrong ’ (1870), five novels which were 
published under the name of Edmund 
Yates [q. v.] ; of the last work Mrs. Hoey 
was sole author, and the secret of her 
authorship was divulged. Mrs. Hoey, too, 
helped Yates in 1874 to plan the ‘ World,’ 
for which she wrote much. 

Mrs. Hoey was a frequent visitor to Paris, 
and was well known to English residents 
there. On Easter Day 1871 she was the 
only passenger from London to Paris, whence 
she returned next day with the news of 
the Commune. An article by her, entitled 
‘ Red Paris,’ appeared in the ‘ Spectator.’ 
Mjs. Hoey was ‘ reader ’ for publishers at 
various periods, and was the &st to send a 
‘ Lady’s Letter ’ to an 'Australian paper, 
a piece of work which she performed fort- 
nightly for more than twenty years. She 
also translated twenty-seven works from 
the French and Italian, seven in colla- 
boration with John Lillie. They include 
memoirs, travels, and novels. 

Mrs. Hoey, who was a humorous talker 
and generous to literary beginners, was 
granted a civil list pension of 50^. in 1892. 
She was left a widow next year, and died 
on 8 July 1908 at Beccles, Suffolk; she 
was buried in the churchyard of the 
Benedictine church at Little Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 

[Who’s Who, 1908 ; The Times, 15 July 
1908 ; AUibone, Suppl. ii. ; Tinsley, Random 
Recollections of an Old Publisher, 1900, i. 
138-143 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] 

E. L. 

HOFMEYR, JAH HENDRIK (1845- 
1909), South African politician, born at 
Capetown on 4 July 1845, was eldest of 
the five children of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, 
a farmer in the Cape Peninsula. The 
family came from the Netherlands to South 
Africa in the eighteenth century. Edu- 
cated at the South African College at Cape- 
town, he left school at the age of sixteen, 
meaning to enter the government service 5 
but having no interest and no money he 
became a journalist in the colony. Ho 
started on the staff of the ‘ Volksvriend,’ 
which he bought. In 1 87 1 he amalgamated 
it with the ‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’ and gave the 
combined journal the title ‘ 0ns Land.’ 
At one time he also edited the ‘ Zuid 
Afrikaansche Tijdsohrift.’ 

In 1878 he formed the Boeren Vereeniging 
or Farmers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Capetown. The original aims of this 
association were purely agricultural, but, the 
Afrikander Bond having been started in 1882 
with less loyal and more political objects, 


Hofmeyr in 1883 amalgamated the Farmers’ 
Association with it, modified its programme, 
and secured control of its working. He 
acted as chairman of the Bond tiU 1895, when 
he resigned, but resumed the office after 
1902, when the South African war was over. 
Meanwhile he had in 1879 entered the Cape 
parliament as member for SteUenbosoh. 
He remained in parhament for sixteen years, 
till 1895, and filled the position of leader and 
spokesman of the Dutch’party in the colony. 
He was a member without portfolio of Sir 
Thomas Scanlen’s ministry for six months in 
1882, and was offered the premiership in 1884, 
but he held aloof alike from office and from 
distinction of any kind. At the same time 
he was a member of the executive council of 
the Cape Colony, and represented the colony 
on important occasions. He was one of the 
Cape delegates to the first colonial con- 
ference held in London in 1887, and moved 
a memorable motion : ‘ To discuss the 

feasibility of promoting a closer union be- 
tween the various parts of the British empire 
by means of an imperial tariff of customs, 
to be levied independently of the duties 
payable under existing tariffs, on goods 
entering the empire from abroad, the re- 
venue derived from such tariff to be devoted 
to the general defence of the empire.’ He 
contended ‘ that the British empire should 
have some other consolidating force in 
addition to mere sentiment, that it should 
have the force of seLE-interest.’ His scheme 
‘ would produce revenue for imperial pur- 
poses and at the same time would leave 
the various fiscal tariffs of the different 
parts of the empire, of the colonies as well 
as England, untouched.’ Bds proposal 
implied the creation of some kind of fiscal 
parhament for the empire, and was put for- 
ward at once as a unifying and as a revenue 
measure. It is noteworthy not only on its 
merits but also as the suggestion of the 
leader of the Dutch-speaking population of 
South Africa {Proc. Colonicd Conference of 
1887, C. 5091, 2 vols., July 1887,- i. 463-8). 

In 1889 Hofmeyr was a member of the 
South African customs conference. In 
1890, when Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Loch [q. V. Suppl. I] was governor of the 
Cape and high commissioner for South 
Africa, he negotiated with President Kruger 
the Swaziland convention between the 
British and the Transvaal governments. 
Neither to the more extreme section [of 
the Afrikander party in South Africa nor to 
President Kruger was Hofmeyr’s part in 
the negotiation ;quite congenial. Between 
Hofmeyr, who became /the leader of consti- 
tutional Afrikanderdom,’ and Kruger, who 
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was ‘ the leader of militant AErikanderdom,’ 
difference of view was inevitable (The Times 
Hist, of War in South Africa, i. 291). In 1894 
Hofmeyr again represented the Cape Colony 
at the colonial conference held at Ottawa 
to consider the question of trade and 
communication among the different colonies 
and between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

Until the Jameson Raid of 1895 Hofmeyr 
was a close friend and supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. II]. ‘ People have dis- 
puted,’ Rhodes is reported to have said, 

‘ whether I led Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr, Hof- 
meyr led me ’ (Edmund Garrbtt, The Story 
of a South African Crisis, 1897, pp. 168-9). 
Mr. Schreiner, in his evidence before the 
select committee on British South Africa, 
stated that Hofmeyr ‘ has been during the 
six years of Mr. Rhodes’s tenure of of&ce 
as prime minister his constant confidant 
on every matter of public importance’ 
(Second Eeport from the Select Uommittee 
on British South Africa, H. of C. paper 311, 
13 July 1897, ‘Minutes of Evidence,’ p. 177). 
From the date of the raid Hofmeyr’s relations 
with Rhodes were permanently broken off. 
At the time of the raid Hofmeyr urgently 
advised the high commissioner, Sir Her- 
cules Robinson (afterwards Lord Rosmead) 
[q. V. Suppl. I], to issue the proclama- 
tion of 31 Deo, 1895, which disowned and 
condemned tbe movement (The Times 
History, i. 169). Hofmeyr, who had been 
the adviser and friend of British governors 
and ministers in the Cape Colony, and 
was at the same time the powerful and 
trusted leader of the Dutch party, was 
placed in a difficult position by the 
bitterness which thenceforth divided the 
British and the Dutch. In May 1899 he 
was largely responsible for initiating the 
Bloemfontein conference between Lord 
Milner and President Kruger (C. 9345, 
June 1899, p. 239), and at the beginning 
of July in that year, on the eve of the 
Boer war, he went to Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria in the hope of promoting a peace- 
ful settlement. During the earher part 
of the war he was in South Africa, and 
acted as chairman of the committee of the 
fund for the relief of Boer widows and 
orphans and of wounded Boers. During 
its later stages he was absent from South 
Africa on the ground of health, but was 
in South Africa again at the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit, and at a deputation to 
Mr. Chamberlain at Capetown in February 
1903 he made a speech in favour of concili- 
ation. He took no very prominent part in 
advocating the South African Union, He 


was more in favour of federation than of 
unification, for he was essentially a citizen 
of Cape Colony and much concerned to main- 
tain the position of the colony in a united 
South Africa. He was, however, one of the 
delegates who came to England in 1909 
to effect the final settlement. After seeking 
medical treatment at Nauheim he died of 
angina pectoris in London on 16 Oct. 1909. 
Hofmeyr married tvdce : (1) in 1880, 

Aleda Hendrikz (d. 1883) of Somerset West; 
(2) on 1 Sept. 1900, her sister, Johanna 
Hendrikz. He left no children. He was 
buried among his wife’s people in the 
Dutch reformed churchyard at Somerset 
West. 

Hofmeyr had no gift of eloquence, but 
was on occasion an effective speaker. He 
wrote English well, had an excellent memory 
for both books and men, encouraged games, 
and was wide in his sympathies in normal 
times. He is credited with having helped 
through the Cape parliament an Act desired 
by the leaders of the Anglican church of 
South Africa, which was not his own com- 
munion (Wi Roman’s History of the English 
Church and People in South Africa, 1895, 
p. 273). He was not rich, and coveted 
neither money nor distinction. Disinter- 
ested, and seeking no personal aggran- 
disement, he exerted very great personal 
influence on behalf of his people as a diplo- 
matist and organiser behind the scenes. 

‘ Mr. Hofmeyr,’ said Mr. Schreiner in July 
1897, ‘ is practically the loader of something 
very like half the popular house, although 
he is not now in the house’ (Second Report 
from the Select Committee on British South 
Africa, as above). By means of the 
Afrikander Bond, which he moulded and 
controlled, he educated the Dutch of South 
Africa, and more especially of the Cape 
Colony, gave thorn political cohesion, and 
made them a political force. His Dutch 
fellow-countrymen felt unbounded con- 
fidence in his leadership and cherished 
strong personal affection for ‘ Onze Jan.’ 
Despite the racial rancours which the Boer 
war aggravated and which for the time 
coloured his political views, Hofmeyr was 
a conspicuous advocate of the doctrine that 
nationalism within the empire is compatible 
with and not antagonistic to cohesion of 
the whole. 

A bronze bust of him stands in the 
Parliament Buildings at Capetown, and 
when he retired from the legislature he 
was presented by his fellow members 
with a life-size portrait, A fund for a 
memorial to him is now being raised in 
South Africa. 
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[Blue Books ; Anglo- African Who’s Who, 
1907 ; The Times History of the War in 
South Africa, 7 vols. 1900-9 ; The Times, 
18 Oct. 1909 ; South Africa, 23 Oct. 1909.] 

C. P. L. 

HOGG, QXnNTTN (1845-1903), philan- 
thropist, fourteenth child and seventh son 
of Sir James Weir Hogg [q. v.] and Mary 
Claudine, daughter of Samuel Swinton, 
of the Indian civil service, was bom on 
14 Feb. 1845 in Grosvenor Street, London. 
Sir James MaclSTaghten McGarel Hogg, 
first Baron Magheramorne [q. v.], was his 
eldest brother ; four other brothers were 
in the service of the Indian government. 
After attending preparatory schools, 
Quintin entered M!r. Joynes’ house at Eton 
in 1858, and there took a prominent part 
in athletics, especially in association foot- 
ball, which was then a recent development. 
He long maintained an active interest in 
the game, playing in some early intemational 
matches. While at Eton, too, he showed 
strong religious leanings, which coloured 
his whole life {Story of Peter, p. 44). In 
1863 he left Eton for the office of Messrs. 
Thompson, tea merchants, in the City of 
London ; eighteen months later, by the 
influence of Charles McGarel, who had 
married a sister, he entered the firm of 
Bosanquet, Curtis and Co., sugar merchants. 
He soon became a senior partner of the 
house, which was renamed Hogg, Curtis and 
Campbell, and under his active direction 
greatly prospered. The firm’s factories 
were concentrated in Demerara, which 
Hogg frequently visited. After 1882 the 
contiuental bounties for the protection 
of lime-grown sugar injured the East 
India trade, and Hogg’s income suffered. 
He retired from the firm in 1898, but pur- 
sued other commercial interests till death. 

Philanthropy was the main concern of 
Hogg’s life. In the vinter of 1864^-6, with 
the help of Arthur (afterwards 11th Baron) 
Kinnaird, he started in ‘ Of Alley ’ (now 
York Place, Charing Cross) a ragged 
school for boys. Larger premises were 
taken in Castle Street, off Hanover Street. 
In a portion of the building Hogg soon 
started for thirty-five boys of a better 
class a ‘ Youths’ Christian Institute.’ In 
1878 the institute was transferred to Long 
Acre, and the Ragged School, which was 
soon superseded by the board schools, was 
dissociated from it* In the new premises, 
which accommodated 500 members, Hogg 
offered courses of technical education, 
which proved almost as attractive as the 
schemes of recreation, for which in 1880 
he provided a ground at Mortlake. 


In 1881 the Royal Polytechnic Institution 
in Regent Street came into the market. 
The building, which was erected in 1838, 
had been at first devoted to scientific 
exhibitions, and since 1860 to technical 
classes in addition. The concern was wound 
up in 1881. Next year, to meet the grow- 
ing needs of his institute, Hogg purchased 
the lease for 15,0002. and spent larger sums 
on alterations. Hogg retained the name 
Polytechnic, but gave it the new significance 
of an institution under public management 
which should provide young men and 
women of the lower middle classes with 
instruction, recreation, and sociaT inter- 
course. Its comprehensive aims were thus 
described by Hogg : ‘ What we wanted 
to develop our institute into was a place 
which should recognise that God had given 
man more than one side to his character, 
and where we could gratify any reasonable 
taste, whether athletic, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, or social.’ The new Polytechinio was 
opened on 26 Sept. 1882, with 2000 
members. During the first winter the 
numbers rose, under Hogg’s energetic 
direction, to 6800. Hogg greatly increased 
and improved the technical classes. New 
developments included a debating society, 
a savings bank, a Christian workers’ union, 
and a volunteer corps. In 1886 Hogg 
opened a day school with professional, 
commercial, and industrial sections, and 
organised holiday tours and holiday accom- 
modation for members. Almost all parts 
of the world were ultimately included in 
the Polytechnic itineraries, the cost of 
which remained low, and travellers’ circular 
excursion tickets were sold to the general 
public. A further development in 1891 
embraced a labour bureau for members 
and non-members, and on Hogg’s sugges- 
tion, after a conference at the Polytechnic 
in 1902, an Act of Parliament was passed 
authorising metropolitan borough councils 
to establish labour bureaus at the public 
expense. 

Hogg continued to be as generous with 
his purse as with his energies and counsel. 
He bought a new athletic ground at Merton. 
In 1888 he paid off a deficit in working 
expenses of 60002., and his aggregate 
contributions rose to a total of 1^9,0002. 
But financial help was now forthcoming 
from outside sources. In 1889 the com- 
missioners for the redistribution of London 
parochial charities made a grant of 11,6002., 
with a yearly endowment of t' 35002., and 
by 1891 an endowment of 36,0002. was sub- 
scribed by the public. Hogg, who regarded 
religious instruction as essential to his 
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echeme, agreed that the official subvention 
should be applied exclusively to secular 
work. In 1896 Hogg’s friends celebrated 
his silver weddiag by raising nearly 14,000Z. 
whereby to reduce outstanding habilities. 

By his successful inauguration and 
administration of the Regent Street In- 
stitute Hogg initiated the Polytechnic 
movement in London. In January 1889 
he was elected an alderman of the first 
London Coimty Council, and holding the 
office till 1894, encouraged the formation 
by the Council of other London poly- 
technics. 

Hogg^s activities told on his health, and 
he often sought recuperation in foreign 
travel or in yachting. He died of heart 
failure at the Polytechnic on 17 Jan. 1903. 
The evening before was spent as usual in 
directing and advising the members. After 
cremation his ashes were buried in the 
Marylebone cemetery at Pinchley. On 
16 May 1871 Hogg married Alice, eldest 
daughter of William Graham, M.P. He 
had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1880 Hogg started and edited ‘ Home 
Tidings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Institute,’ which was continued in 1887 
as the ^Polytechnic Magazine.’ Later he 
appointed a paid editor, but remained till 
his death a frequent contributor. In 1900 
he published ‘ The Story of Peter,’ a series 
of religious addresses delivered at a Sunday 
afternoon class at the Polytechnic, 1896-97. 

In memory of Hogg a new Quintin Hogg 
recreation ground and boathouse at Grove 
Park, Chiswick, were provided in 1904 at 
the cost of 25,000L, and a bronze group 
statue, by Sir George Frampton, R.A., was 
erected in 1906 in Langham Place, opposite 
the Polytechnic. There is a portrait by 
Lowes Dickinson, and another by E. W. 
Appleby bangs in the hall of the institute. 
A sum of 90,000?. was also raised in 
1910 by Hogg’s friends and admirers for 
the piupose of rebuilding the old premises. 
In 1911 the daily attendance at the 
Polytechnic averaged 3000, and 600 classes 
were held weekly. 

[Quintin Hogg, by his daughter, Ethel M. 
Hogg, with photograph as frontispiece, 1904; 
The Times, 19 Jan. 1903 ; inf ormation from the 
secretary of the Polyteclmic ; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, vol. xxii., Polytechnics ; Century 
Magazine, June 1890 ; &dney Webb, the 
London Polytechnic Institutes, 1898.] 

G. S. W. 

HOLDEl^', LUTHER (1816-1906), sur- 
geon, born on 11 Dec. 1816, in his grand- 
father’s house at Birmingham, was second son 
of the Rev, Henry Augustus Holden (1786- 


1870), who married his cousin Mary Willetts, 
daughter of Hyla Holden of Wednesbury in 
Staffordshire. His father, on retiring from 
the army with the rank of lieutenant, 
matriculated at Worcester College, Oxford, 
in 1814 (B.A. 1817), and hold the curacies 
of Wolstanton in Shropshire and of Warm- 
ington near Banbury, where ho took pupils, 
but on being left a small fortune gave up 
his curacy and lived at Brighton and after- 
wards in London. His eldest son was 
Henry Holden (1814-1909) [see under 
Holden, Hubert Ashton, Suppl. I]. 
His fourth son, Philip Melanchthon Holden 
(1823-1904), was for forty-two years rector 
of Upminster in Essex. 

Luther, after successive education at home 
with his father’s pupils, at a private school 
in Birmingham, and at Havre in 1827, where 
he made rapid progress in French, entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1831. Ap- 
prenticed for five years to Edward Stanley 
[q. V.], he was admitted M.R.C.S. England 
in 1838, and then studied for one year in 
Berlin and another in Paris, where an 
Italian student taught him to speak and 
to read Italian. He was surgeon to the 
Metropolitan Dispensary, Fore Street, from 
1843, living in the Old Jewry and teaching 
anatomy to private pupils, among whom 
was William Palmer, the poisoner [q. v.]. 
Holden was one of the twenty-four success- 
ful candidates at the first examination 
for the newly established order of follows of 
the College of Surgeons (24 Deo. 1844). 

Appointed in 1846 with A. M. MoWhinnie 
superintendent of dissections (or demon- 
strator) at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ho 
was elected in 1869 jointly with Frederick 
Skey [q. v.] to lecture upon descriptive and 
surgical anatomy. This office ho resigned 
in June 1871. Elected assistant surgeon 
to the hospital in July 1860, and full sur- 
geon in August 1865, he became consulting 
surgeon in 1881. Ho then resigned his 
hospital appointments on attaining the age 
of sixty-five, and retiring from liis house in 
Gower Street to Pinetoft, Rushmere, near 
Ipswich, he thenceforth spent much time in 
travel, visiting Egypt, Australia, India and 
Japan. In 1898 he was entertained by the 
medical profession at Johannesburg. Ho 
remained surgeon tojtho Foundling Hospital 
from 1864 until his^ death. At the Royal 
College of Surgeons Holden was a member 
of the council (1868-84) ; an examiner in 
surgery (1873-83) ; in anatomy (1876-6), 
and a member of the board of dental ex- 
aminers (1879-82). He was vice-president 
(1877-8), president in 1879, and Hunterian 
orator in 1881» 
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Holden died at Putney on 5 Feb, 1905, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the 
parish church at Upminster. By his will 
he bequeathed 30002. to the medical school 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to endow a 
scholarship in surgery. He also made 
handsome bequests to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and to the Foundling Hospital. 

He was twice married (both wives bore the 
same name and were of the same family) : 
(1) in July 1851 to Frances, daughter of 
Benjamin Wasey Sterry of Upminster, 
Essex ; and (2) in 1868 to Frances, daughter 
of Wasey Sterry, who survived him, He 
had no children. 

A fluent linguist and a good classic, as 
well as a keen sportsman, he was a con- 
spicuously handsome member of a hand- 
some family, and was seen at his best in 
the hunting field. A three-quarter length 
portrait — an admirable likeness — in oils, by 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., presented on Hol- 
den’s retirement, hangs in the great hall at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It has been 
engraved. 

Holden, one of the last members of the 
anatomical school of surgery of the mid- 
nineteenth century, was primarily inter- 
ested in anatomical, and only in a subor- 
dinate degree in surgical, study, and then 
in its clinical rather than in its opera- 
tive aspect. He held that anatomy could 
be learnt only by personal dissection and 
examination of the dissected subject, 
and not by lectures, books, or pictures. 
An unpublished paper by him, ‘ On the 
Mechanism of the Hip Joint,^ read at the 
Abernethian Society at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital (24 Nov. 1850), exerted much 
influence. It dealt with the effect of 
atmospheric pressure in retaining the ball- 
shaped head of the femur within the socket 
of the acetabulum, and with the importance 
of keeping the anterior part of the capsular 
ligament in the erect attitude. 

Holden published : 1. ‘ Manual of the 
Dissection of the Human Body,’ a book 
enjoying a large circulation, 1850, 4 
pts. without illustrations ; 1851, 1 vol. 

copiously illustrated ; 6th edit. 1885 ; 
Philadelphia, 7th edit. 1901, 2 vols. 2, 
‘Human Osteology,’ 1855, 2 vols.; later 
editions 1 vol. ; 8th edit. 1899; this work 
marked a distinct advance in the study of 
the human skeleton; the illustrations by 
Holden and etched on stone by Thomas 
Godart, hbrarian of the medical school of 
St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, are of the 
highest order; they formed at the time 
a new feature in the teaching of anatomy, 
for the origins and insertions of the muscles 


were shown upon the figures of the bones 
in red and blue lines. 3. * Landmarks 
Medical and Surgical,’ first pubhshed in the 
5 St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports,’ vol. 2 
(1866), and vol. 6 (1870), separately issued 
in an enlarged and revised form in 1876 ; 
4th edit. 1888 ; translated into Spanish 
by D. Servendo Tal6n y Calva (Madrid, 
1894) : a study of the application of 
anatomy to surgery,- proving how much 
anatomy can be learnt on the surface of 
the hving body whilst the skin is yet 
unbroken. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1905, i. 337 ; Lancet, 
1905, i. 450 (each with a portrait) ;* p, 1297 
(an interesting note upon Holden’s Osteo- 
logy) ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, 
vol. xli. 1905, p. xxxi (with portrait) ; 
Medico-Chirurgical Trans., vol. Ixxxviii. 1906, 
p. cxxiii ; Bagnall’s History of Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton, 1854, p. 173, and Baker’s 
Hast, of Northampton, i. 317, containing a 
genealogy of the family ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HOLDER, Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1850-1909), first speaker of the house of 
representatives in the Australian common- 
wealth, born at Happy Valley, South 
Australia, on 12 May 1850, was son of 
James Morecott Holder of Adelaide by 
Martha Breakspear Robey, his wife. After 
education at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, 
he was for a time a state schoolmaster, 
and subsequently editor and proprietor of 
the ‘ Burra Record.’ From 1886 to 1890 he 
was mayor of Burra. 

He entered the legislative assembly 
of South Australia as member for the 
Burra district in April 1887, and was 
returned for the same constituency at 
the elections of 1890, 1893, 1896 and 1899. 
He was a member of several committees 
and royal commissions, including the land 
laws commission in 1887, Barrier trade select 
committee in 1888, intercolonial free trade 
commission in 1890, mails commission in 
1890, pastoral lands commission in 1891, and 
the Orroroo railway commission in 1892. 
He took a prominent part in the movement 
for Australian federal union and was a 
member of the convention which framed 
the Commonwealth constitution in 1897-8. 

From 27 June 1889 to 19 Aug. 1890 he 
was treasurer of the colony in Dr, Cock- 
burn’s ministry. After having been for 
some time virtually leader of the opposition, 
he was sent for in June 1892 on the defeat 
of the Pla 3 riord ministry, and succeeded 
ID forming a government, in which he again 
took the position of treasurer in addition 
to that of premier. His administration 
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lasted only till 15 Oct. of the same year, 
when it was defeated by four votes on a 
want of confidence motion. On 16 June 
1893 he retui'ned to office as commissioner 
of public works in Mr. Kingston's ministry, 
and on 17 April 1894 became treasurer. On 
1 Dec. 1899 the government was defeated 
by one vote and resigned ; but within a 
few days Holder was again sent for and 
formed his second administration, in which 
he was premier, treasurer, and minister of 
industry. 

In May 1901 Holder was returned as one 
of the representatives of South Australia 
to the federal parliament of the Common- 
wealth, and was unanimously elected 
speaker of the lower house. He was 
re-elected in 1904 and 1907. He died 
in office in tragic circumstances. He was 
about to prorogue the House after a 
turbTxlent aU-night sitting, when he was 
seized with a fit, and expired within 
a few hours in the parliament house on 
23 July 1909. He was accorded a state 
funeral at Adelaide on 26 July. Mr. 
Dealdn, prime minister of the Common- 
wealth, in moving the resolution of regret 
in the house of representatives, said : ‘ No 
speaker more gentle, patient, or equitable 
has presided over any deliberative assembly 
with which I am acquainted * {Common- 
wealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, 
1909, i. 1629-30). 

Holder was a member of the South 
Australian School of Mines and Industries, 
and served in the military forces of his 
state from 1868 to 1899, He actively 
helped to found a national library, and he 
was a prominent office-bearer and preacher 
in the meth odist church. He was created 
a K.aM.G. on 26 June 1902. 

Holder married on 29 March 1877 
Julia Maria, daughter of John Ricardo 
Stephens, M.D., and left issue. Lady Holder 
has been president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in South Australia, and 
is a vice-president of the National Council 
of Women. 

[The Times, 27 July 1909 ; Johns’s Notable 
Australians, 1906 ; Year Book of Australia, 
1901 ; Mennell’s Diet, of Australasian Biog. 
1892 ; Colonial Office Records.] 0. A. 

HOLEi SAMUEL REYNOLDS (1819- 
1904), dean of Rochester and author, bom 
at .^dwick, near Manchester (where his 
father was then in business), on 6 Dec. 
1819, was only son of Samuel Hole, of 
Caunton Manor, Nottinghamshire, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Charles Cooke of 
Macclesfield, .^ter attending Mrs. Gilbey’s 


preparatory school at Newark, he went to 
Newark grammar school. Of literary 
tastes, he edited at sixteen a periodical 
called ‘ The Newark Bee.’ 

Foreign travel preceded Hole’s matri- 
culation from Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 26 March 1840. Fox-hunting, to which 
he was devoted for fifty years, occupied 
much of his time at the university. He 
was, too, secretary of the Phoenix (the oldest 
social club in Oxford) in 1842, and presided 
at its centenary dinner on 29 June 1886. 
In 1847 he published a sprightly jeu 
d^esprit illustrative of Oxford Life and 
recreation, entitled ‘ Hints to Freshmen.* 
He graduated B.A. on 25 May 1844 and 
proceeded M.A. on 23 May 1878. 

Hole was ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1845. He became curate of 
Caunton in the former year, and was vicar 
from 1860 to 1887. In 1866 he was 
appointed rural dean of Southwell, and in 
1876 prebendary of Lincoln. Ho was 
chaplain to Archbishop Benson from 
1883, and in 1884 was elected proctor to 
convocation. 

At Caunton he instituted daily services 
and never omitted a daily visit to the 
village school ; but his clerical duties were 
varied by hunting, shooting; and other 
rural sports, and he was an enthusiastic 
gardener. After the death of his father in 
1868 he was squire of Caunton as well as 
vicar, and his genial humour made him 
poprdar with all ranks. 

In 1868 Hole came to know John Leech 
[q. V.], and a close friendship followed. In 
the summer of 1858 the two, who often 
hunted together, made a tour in Ireland, 
of which one fruit was Leech’s illustrated 
volume, * A Little Tour in Ireland ’ (1859), 
with well-informed and witty letterpress by 
* Oxonian ’ (i.e. Hole). A reprint of 1892 
gives Hole’s name as author. Hole made 
many suggestions for Leech’s pictures in 
‘ Punch,’ and much correspondence passed 
between them (cf, John Bbown’s Horce 
Suhsecivee, 3rd ser., 1882, which contains 
Hole’s biographic notes on Leech). Hole’s 
friendship with Leech also led to his election 
to the ‘ Punch’ table in 1862, but he was 
never a regular contributor to ‘ Punch,’ 
only writing occasionally while Mark Lemon 
was editor. At Leech’s house in Kensington 
Hole met Thackeray, who was, he "wrote, of 
his own height (6ft. 3in.). The novelist 
proposed him for the Garrick Club. At 
Thackeray’s invitation, too, Hole con- 
tributed to the ‘ Cornhill * ; Dean Church 
quoted in the pulpit some verses by Hole 
there in the belief that they were by Hood. 
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Hole was long a rose-grower, and he came 
into general notice as promoter and honorary 
secretary of the first national rose show, 
which was held in the old St. James’s Hall 
on 3 July 1858. Thenceforth he was an 
enthusiastic organiser of flower-shows. At 
Caunton he grew upwards of 400 varieties 
of roses, and afterwards at Rochester had 
135 in his deanery garden. He edited ‘ The 
Gardener’s Annual ’ for 1863, and came to 
know the leading horticulturists in France 
and Italy as well as at home. The estab- 
lishment of the National Rose Society in 
December 1876 was largely due to his 
efforts ; and his ‘ Book about Roses, how 
to grow and show them ’ (1869 ; 15th edition 
1896), though of no great scientific value, 
did much to popularise horticulture. 
The work was translated into German and 
circulated widely in America. Hole pre- 
sided at the National Rose Conference 
at Chiswick in 1889, and Tennyson, in 
writing to him, hailed him as * the Rose 
Bang.’ Hole’s more general work on 
gardening, ‘ The Six of Spades ’ (i.e. the 
name of an imaginary club of six gardeners), 
appeared in 1872, and was reprinted, with 
additions, in 1892, as ‘ A Book about the 
Garden and the Gardener.’ 

A moderate high churchman, Hole proved 
popular as a preacher, especially to parochial 
home missions and as a platform orator. 
He spoke without notes. A rather raucous 
voice was atoned for by a fine presence, 
earnestness, plain language^ and common 
sense. While he denounced drunkenness, 
gambling, and horse-racing, he frankly 
defended moderate drinking; at the Church 
Congress of 1892 (cf. The Dean and the 
Drink, by W. liEMPSTER, 1892), and 
publicly justified the playing of whist for 
small stakes, For several years he was a 
mid-day preacher at St. Paul’s cathedral 
during Lent, and he was a select preacher 
at Oxford in 1885-6. 

In 1887 Hole was made dean of Rochester. 
There his activity was undiminished. Be- 
sides popularising the cathedral services 
and continuing for a time his home mission 
work, he made in 1894 a four months’ 
lecture tour in the United States, by which 
he raised 500Z. for the restoration of his 
cathedral. He described his experiences in 
‘ A Little Tour in America ’ (1895). The 
crypt and west front of Rochester cathe- 
dral were restored under Hole’s supervision, 
the screen decorated, and vestries built. 
The new tower, which formed part of his 
plans, was erected after his death. Hole 
received the Lambeth degree of D.D, in 
1887, was appointed almoner of the 


chapter of St. John of Jerusalem in 1895, 
and grand chaplain of Freemasons in 1897. 
In 18^99 his brother masons placed a stained 
glass window in the clerestory at Rochester. 
His last sermon in the cathedral was 
preached on Christmas Day 1903 ; and he 
died at the deanery on 27 Aug. 1904. 
He was buried at Caunton. 

Hole married, on 23 May 1861, Caroline, 
eldest daughter of John Franckfin of 
Gonalston, Nottinghamshire, and Great 
Barford, Bedfordshire, by whom he had 
an only son, Samuel Hugh Francklin Hole 
(6. 1862), barrister- at-law, Inner Temple. 
A large portrait, painted by Charles Welling- 
ton Furse [q. v. Suppl. II], is at Caunton ; 
and in Rochester cathedral there is a 
sculptured recumbent figure by F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. A cartoon appeared in 
' Vanity Pair ’ (1895). 

Hole was a humorous and charming 
letter-writer, sometimes embellishing his 
paper with clever sketches. His corre- 
spondents were of all classes, but they 
included Leech, Millais, Thackeray, Dr. 
John Brown, Dean Bradley, Sir George 
Grove, J. H. Shorthouse, and Archbishop 
Benson. A selection was edited by Mr. 
G. A. B. Dewar in 1907. Hole’s * Memories’ 
(1892) are prolific in good stories and wise 
observation ; frequently reprinted, they 
were included in 1908 in Nelson’s Shilling 
Library. ‘ More Memories,’ which followed 
in 1894, contains Hole’s addresses in 
America, as well as early contributions 
to periodicals. Another rather more 
reflective volume of reminiscence, * Then 
and Now,’ 1901, was the author’s favourite 
work. Hole wrote several hymns which 
were set to music by his friend Sir John 
Stainer. One of them, ‘ Father, forgive,’ 
had a sale of more than 28,000, and 
realised nearly 100^. for the Transvaal war 
fund. ‘ Sons of Labour ’ is included in 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 

Besides the works above cited, and 
separate addresses and sermons. Hole 
published : 1. ‘ Hints to Preachers ; with 
Sermons and Addresses,’ 1880. 2. ‘Nice 
and her Neighbours,* 1881 (an account 
of the Carnival). 3, ‘ Addresses spoken to 
Working Men from Pulpit and Platform,’ 
1894. 4. ‘ Our Gardens ’ (Haddon Hall 
Library), 1899, 

[Memoir by G. A. B. Dewar prefixed to 
Letters of Dean Hole, 1907; Hole’s auto- 
biographical works ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Men of the Time, 1899 ; The Times, 29, 31 Aug., 
1, 2 Sept. 1904 ; Guardian, 31 Aug. ; Church 
Times, 2 Sept. ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3 Sept, 
(with two portraits) ; Newark Advertiser, 
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31 Aug. ; Nottingliam Daily Express (portrait), 
29, 30 Aug. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 
1888 ; F. Madan’s A Century of the Phoenix 
Common Room ; Brasenose Quatercentenary 
Monographs, 1910 ; A. 0. Benson, Life of 
Archbishop Benson, 1899, i. 506-7 ; Overton 
and Wordsworth, Life of Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, 1888, pp. 260-3 ; Fnth, John 
Leech, 1891, vol. ii. ch. 8 ; Spielmann, Hist, 
of Punch, 1895, pp. 362, 434; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Dean Pigou, Phases of My Life, pp. 355-6 ; 
private information.] 0. Lu G. N. 

HOLLAMS, Sib JOHN (1820-1910), 
solicitor, bom at Loose, Kent, on 23 Sept. 
1820, was son of John Hollams, curate in 
charge of Loose, by his wife Mary Pettit. 
His grandfather. Sir J ohn Hollams (knighted 
in 1831), was five times mayor of Deal. 
Aiter being educated privately Hollams was 
articled to a firm of solicitors in Maidstone, 
and in 1840 came to London. There he 
served his articles with the firm of Brown, 
Marten and Thomas. He was admitted a 
solicitor in 1844, and next year his firm 
took him into partnership. By hard work 
and integrity of character he obtained a 
foremost place in his profession. While 
still under forty he declined the offer of 
appointment as solicitor to the Admiralty, 
and on"^more than one occasion refused the 
office of chief clerk in chancery. In 1866 
he was elected to the council of the Law 
Society, and in 1867 became a member of 
the Judicature Commission, upon which 
he did valuable work, but refused the 
knighthood offered in^ recognition of his 
services. He was president of the Law 
Society in 1878-9, and his portrait by the 
Hon. John Collier was placed in the society's 
hall. He was a generous supporter of the 
Solicitors’ Benevolent Society. In 1902 he 
found his name included among the knights 
in the birthday list of honours. The crown- 
ing event in his career was the unique 
honour paid to him by the bench and bar 
in entertaining him at a dinner in the hah 
of the Inner Temple on 6 March 1903. He 
was made a deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of London in 1882, and was a J.P. 
for the county of Kent. He died at his 
country residence, Dene Park near Ton- 
bridge, on 3 May 1910. 

HoUams married in 1845 Rice (d. 1891), 
daughter of Edward AUfree, rector of 
Strood, Kent, by whom he left three sons, 
Under the title of ‘ Jottings of an Old 
Solicitor’ (1906), he published a collection 
of reminiscences, usehil for a description of 
the procedure of the coxurts before the pass- 
ing of the Judicature Act. 

[Jottings of an Old Solicitor, 1906 ; The 


Times, 4 May 1910 ; Dod’s Peerage, 1909 ; 
private information.] C. E. A. B. 

HOLLINGSHEAD, JOHN (1827-1904), 
journalist and theatrical manager, born in 
Union Street, Hoxton, London, on 9 Sept. 
1827, was son (by his wife Elizabeth) of Henry 
RandaU Hollingshead. The father failed in 
business, and was confined in the debtors’ 
prison of Whitecross Street, but became in 
1847 clerk to the secretary of the Irish 
society for administering the Irish estates 
of the London corporation, retiring on a 
pension in 1872 [and dying next year. 
Miss Sarah Jones, great-aunt of John’s 
mother, was long nurse to Charles Lamb’s ' 
sister Mary, who lived for the last six 
years of her life (1841-7) under the care 
of Miss Jones’s sister, Mrs. Parsons, at 
her house in Alpha Road, St. John’s 
Wood (Lucas, Life of Lamb, ii. 285-6). 
Hollingshead as' a child saw something of 
Lamb, and as a young man saw much 
of Mary Lamb and her literary circle. 
Educated at a Pestalozzian academy at 
Homerton, Hollingshead at an early age 
took a nondescript situation in a soft goods 
warehouse in Lawrence Lane, Cheapside. 
A taste for literature early manifested 
itself, and he read in his spare time at Dr. 
Williams’s Library (then in Cripplegate), 
and at the London Institution. He quickly 
developed an ambition to write for the 
press ; at nineteen he contributed to 
‘Lloyd’s Entertaining Journal’ an article 
called ‘Saturday Night in London,’ and 
soon sent^miscellaneous verso to[the ‘ Press,’ 
a conservative newspaper inspired by Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. After some experience as a 
commercial traveller, he entered into part- 
nership as a cloth merchant in Warwick 
Street, Golden Square ; but the venture 
failed, and he turned to journalism for a 
livelihood. In 1866 he became a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Train,’ a shilling magazine 
founded and edited by Edmund Yates 
[q. V.], and then joined his friend, William 
Moy Thomas [q. v. Suppl. II], as part 
proprietor and joint editor of the ‘ Weekly 
Mail.’ In 1857 he sent to ‘Household 
Words,’ then edited by Charles Dickens, 
a sketch of city life, called ‘ Poor Tom, 
a City Weed.’ The article pleased the 
editor, whose sentiment and style Hollings- 
head emulated, and he joined the staff- 
He was a voluminous contributor of 
graphic articles, chiefly descriptive of 
current incident and of out-of-the-way 
scenes of London life. ‘ On the Canal ’ 
was the title of several articles describing a 
journey in a canal boat from London to 
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Birmingham, and he reported the classic 
Sayers-Heenan fight. Many of his contri- 
butions to ‘ Household Words ’ and other 
periodicals he collected in volumes entitled 
‘ Bow Bells ’ (1859) ; ‘ Odd Journeys in and 
out of London ’ (1860) ; ‘ Rubbing the Gilt 
ofi’ (1860) ; ‘Underground London’ (1862), 
and ‘Rough Diamonds’ (1862). He was 
one of the first contributors to the ‘ Corn- 
hiH Magazine,’ which was founded in 1859. 
When Thackeray, the editor, asked him 
where he learnt his ‘ pure style,’ he replied 
‘ In the streets, from costermongers and 
skittle-sharps.’ 

In 1861, when London suffered from 
famine, he wrote for the ‘ Morning Post ’ 

‘ London Horrors ’ (republished as ‘ Ragged 
London ’ the same year). He also wrote 
much in the a‘ Leader ’ for his friend, F. J. 
Tomlin, for the ‘ London Review,’ edited 
by Charles Mackay, and for ‘ Good Words,’ 
e&ed by Norman Macleod. Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], a commissioner 
of the Great Exhibition of 1862, entrusted 
him with the ‘ Historical Introduction to 
the Catalogue.’ Prom 1863 to 1868 he 
acted in succession to Yates as dramatic 
critic to the ‘ Daily News.’ He wrote once 
or twice for ‘ Punch ’ when Shirley Brooks 
was editor, and in 1880, under Sir F. 0. 
Burnand’s editorship, became an occasional 
contributor. There he pleaded with effective 
satire for improvements in the government 
of London, especially attacking the Duke of 
Bedford, whom he christened the Duke of 
Mudford, for his mismanagement of his 
Bloomsbury property. His articles entitled 
‘ Mud Salad (i.e. Covent Garden) Market ’ 
and ‘ The Gates of Gloomsbury ’ attracted 
wide attention. Many of his contributions 
to ‘Punch,’ in verse and prose, reappeared 
in his volumes ‘Footlights’ (1883), ‘Plain 
English ’ (1888), and ‘ Niagara Spray ’ (1890). 

Meanwhile he took a spirited part in other 
public movements. In 1858 he became a 
member of the committee for the abolition 
of the paper duty, which was effected in 
1861. With Dion Boucicault he agitated 
in favour of ‘ Free Trade for Theatres,’ and 
against the licensing regulations. In 1866 
and again in 1892 a special committee of 
the House of Commons reported favour- 
ably on his general view, but no action 
was taken. To his efforts was largely due 
the Public Entertamments Act in 1875, 
sanctioning performances before 5 o’clock, 
which the Act 25 Geo. 11 c. 36 previously 
made illegal. In 1873 he led another agita- 
tion for the reform of copyright law so as to 
prevent the dramatisation of novels without 
the author’s sanction. A royal commission 


reported in 1878 in favour of the novelist. 
From 1860 onwards he fought the closing 
of the theatres on Ash Wednesday, and in 
1885 the restriction was removed by Lord 
Lathom, then lord chamberlain. 

Hollingsheadjhelped to found the Arundel 
Club and the New Club, Covent Garden 
(ify Lifetime f ii. 209), and joined with 
zest in Bohemian society. He first turned 
theatrical manager in 1865. Although he 
did not abandon journalism, his main 
interest lay for nearly a quarter of a 
century in theatrical enterprise. From 
1865 to 1868 he was stage director of the 
Alhambra, where he thoroughly reformed 
the performances. For acting a pantomimic 
sketch in contravention of the theatrical 
licensing law he was fined 240Z. or 20?. a 
performance. 

On 21 Dec. 1868 Hollingshead opened as 
manager the Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, 
which had been newly built by Charles 
John Phipps [q. v. Suppl. I] for lionel 
Lawson. It was erected on the site once 
partly occupied by the Strand music-hall. 
A theatre and restaurant were now first 
combined in London in one builing. At 
the Gaiety, Hollingshead made many inno- 
vations, including the system of ‘ No fees,’ 
and inaugurated continual Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees. In August 1878, out- 
side the theatre, he first introduced the 
electric light into London, and later, he 
was the first to make use of it upon the 
stage. He mainly devoted himself to bur- 
lesque, which he &st produced in three acts. 
In his own phrase, he kept ‘ the sacred 
lamp of burlesque ’ burning at the Gaiety 
for eighteen years. His chief successes in 
burlesque were Reece’s ‘Forty Thieves,’ 
Herv6’s and Alfred Thompson’s ‘ Alad- 
din,’ H. J. Byron’s ‘ Little Dr. Faust’ 
and ‘ Little Don C6sar de Bazan,’ and 
‘Blue Beard,’ ‘Ariel,’ and other pieces 
by Sir F._ C. Burnand. His actors and 
actresses included Toole, Edward Terry, 
Nellie Farren, Fred Leslie, and Kate 
Vaughan. His scene painters were Grieve, 
Telbin and Son, Gordon, John O’Connor, 
and W. Harm, and his musical conductor was 
Meyer Lutz [q, v. Suppl. II]. Hollingshead 
did not confine himself to burlesque. He 
produced serious new plays by T.W. Robert- 
son, W.S. Gilbert, H.J.Byron, Charles Reade, 
^d Dion Boucicault ; operas and operettes 
(in which Charles Santley, Cummings and 
Emmeline Cole sang) by Harold, Herv6, 
Offenbach, Lecocq, and Supp6 ; while 
Shakespeare and old and modem English 
comedy were interpreted by, among others, 
Phelps,. Charles Mathews, and Toole, 
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Compton, Hermann Vezin, Forbes Robert- 
son, Ada Cavendish, Mrs. John Wood, and 
Rose Leclercq. He produced ‘ Thespis ’ 
on 26 Deo. 1871, the first \v.ork in which 
Gilbert and Sullivan collaborated, and 
was the first English manager to stage a 
play by Ibsen (‘ Quicksands or Pillars of 
Society,’ 15 Dec. 1880). Some of the 
work which he product was from his 
own pen. He himself wrote the farce 
‘The Birthplace of Podgers,’ first repre- 
sented at the Lyceum on 10 March 1858, in 
which Toole acted the part of Tom Cranky 
for thirty-six years ; the plot was suggested 
by Holhngshead’s investigations in early life 
into the identity of the house in which the 
poet Chatterton died in Brook Street, 
Holborn (Hatton’s Reminiscences of Toole, 
i. 96) ; in 1877 he adapted ‘ The Grasshopper’ 
from ‘ La Cigale ’ of Meilhac and Halevy. 
In 1879 he arranged through M. Mayer 
for the complete company of the Com^die 
Fran 9 aise, including Sarah Bernhardt, Got, 
Delaunay, the two Coquehns, Febvre, and 
Mounet Sully, to give six weeks’ perform- 
ances (42 representations) from 2 June to 
12 July, He paid 9600?. in advance, and 
the total .receipts were 19,805?. 4*'. 6d., an 
average of 473?. for each representation. 

With characteristic public spirit, bene- 
volence, and success, he organised many 
benefits for old actors or public objects. 

At Christmas 1874, in addition to the 
‘ Gaiety,’ he took and managed for a 
short time the Amphitheatre in Holborn 
and the Op6ra Comique in the Strand. 
In 1888 he resigned the management of 
the Gaiety to Mr. George Edwardes. The 
receipts from the theatre, which contained 
2000 seats, were, for fifteen years of his 
control, 1869-1883, 608,201?. The house 
was closed for only eighteen weeks in 
seventeen years, Hollingshead was re- 
sponsible for 959 matinees in the period. 
In eighteen years Hollingshead made 
120,000?. profit, after paying away about 
IJ million sterling. His salaries were on a 
high scale. He paid Phelps, Toole, and 
Charles Mathews 100?, a week each for 
appearing in a revival of Cohnan’s ‘John 
Bull ’ in 1873. 

On 12 March 1888 HoUingshead started, 
at a hall near Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, a spectacular panorama of Niagara, 
which he carried on tfil 29 Nov. 1890. 
In his later years he contributed a weekly 
letter to the ‘Umpire,’ a Manchester sporting 
paper, and lost the fortune which he had 
derived from the Gaiety in speculation in 
theatres and music-halls. Hedied of heart 
failure at his house in the Fulham Road 


on 10 Oct. 1904, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery near Sir Augustus Harris and 
Nellie Farren. He was married on 4 April 
1854, and had issue two sons and one 
daughter. Edward Linley Sambourne 
[q. V. Suppl. II] did an excellent drawing 
of HoUingshead for ‘ Punch.’ 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, HoUingshead published : 1. ‘ Ways 
of Life,’ 1861. ? 2. ‘ To-day : Essays 
and Miscellanies,’ [1865, 2 vols. 3. Mis- 
ceUanies,’ 1874, 3 vols. (selections from 
earlier coUections). 4. ‘ The Story of 
Leicester Square,’ 1892. 5. ‘ My Lifetime,’ 
1895, 2 vols. with photogravure portraits. 
6. ‘ Gaiety Chronicles,’ 1898 (with caricature 
portraits). 7- ‘ According to my Lights : 
MisceUanies in Prose and Verse,’ 1900. 
8, ‘ Charles Dickens as a Reader,’ 1907. 

[Hollingehead’s My Lifetime, 2 vols. 1895, 
and his Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 ; William 
Tinsley’s Random Recollections of an Old 
Publisher, ii. 1-3 ; G. A. S ala’s Life and Ad- 
ventures, i. 41, ii. 179-181 ; Edmund Yates’s 
RecoUections and Experiences, i. 286-7, 335-6 ; 
Sir F. Bumand’s Records and Reminiscences ; 
The Times, 11 and 15 Oct. 1904.] A. F. S. 

HOLLOWELL, JAMES HIRST (1851- 
1909), advocate of unsectarian education, 
bom in St. Giles’s Street, Northampton, on 
25 Feb. 1851, was son of William Hollowell, 
shoemaker and a local preacher in the 
reformed Wesleyan denomination. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Anne 
Swinfield. He left school early to earn a 
living, but read widely by himself, and also 
attended a class which met three times 
a week from five to six in the morning. 

In early youth he showed a gift for 
public spealang, and at eighteen became 
a temperance agent and lecturer. Joining 
the congregationalists at Dumfries, he 
decided to study for the congregational 
ministry. He was already married when 
in 1871 he entered Nottingham (congrega- 
tional) institute. Ho went on to Cheshunt 
CoUege in the foUowing year, and there won 
a scholarship. From 1875 to 1882 he was 
pastor at Bedford chapel, Camden Town, 
London, and from 1882 to 1889 was minister 
of Park HiU congregational church, Not- 
tingham. At Nottingham he was for a 
time chairman of the school board. Subse- 
quently he was pastor of Milton church, 
Rochdale, from October 1889 till Decem- 
ber 1896. This charge he relinquished in 
order to devote j^^himself to the work of 
organising secretary of the^ [Northern 
Counties Education League for promoting 
unsectarian state education. He was prac- 
tically the founder of this league. His faith 
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in unsectarian education was strong and un- 
compromising. In 1908 he took a leading 
part in organising with the Rev. John 
Clifford " the passive resistance movement ’ 
against the payment of rates and taxes, 
on the ground that the Education Act of 
1902 gave an inequitable support at state 
expense to church schools which taught 
church doctrine. Learned in educational 
legislation, he was a forcible speaker and 
an untiring pampMeteer. He also wrote a 
novel entitled ‘Ritualism Abandoned or a 
Priest Redeemed.’ (1899), under the pseu- 
donym of K. Ireton, and ‘ What Noncon- 
formists stand for ’ (1901 ; 2nd edit. 1904). 

In 1904 HoUowell unsuccessfully con- 
tested the South Birmingham division 
agaiast Viscount Morpeth. In 1908 he 
was elected chairman of the Lancashire 
Congregational Union. 

Has exertions broke down his health, 
and he died of cerebral apoplexy at 
Rochdale on 24 Deo. 1909. He was buried 
at Rochdale cemetery. A memorial bust, 
by John Cassidy, was unveiled at the 
Congregational Church House, Manchester, 
on 3 April 1911. 

He married at Dumfries, in 1870, Sarah, 
daughter of James Lacey of Crewkeme, 
Somerset, and had one son and five daughters. 

[W. Evans and W. Claridge, James Hirst 
HoUowell and the Movement for Civic Control 
in Education, 1911 (with portraits) ; Con- 
gregational Year Book, 1911, p. 176; Man- 
chester Guardian, 27 Dec. 1909.] C. W. S. 

HOLMAN HUNT, WILLIAM. [See 
Hunt, William Holman (1827-1910), 
painter.] 

HOLMES, AUGUSTA, properly 
AronsTA Mary Anne (1847-1903), com- 
poser, born in Rue de Berri, Paris, on 16 Dec. 
1847, was granddaughter of Captain John 
Holmes of New Park, co. Tipperary, and 
daughter of Captain Dalkeith Holmes, 
who settled in Paris in 1820, and married 
Augusta Macgregor in 1828. As a child 
Augusta Holmes became passionately de- 
voted to music, though her parents — 
neither of them musicaUy inclined — gave 
her no encouragement. Her mother died 
at Versailles in 1867, and next year her 
father allowed the child to take up music 
seriously. Erom 1869 to 1865 she attracted 
attention as a piano prodigy and singer of 
French songs of her own composition. As 
early as lfe2 she published some pieces 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Hermann Zenta.’ 
After a course of instruction from H, 
Lambert, Klos4, and Saint-Saens, she 
became a pupU of C6sar Franck in 1876, 


having previously acquired no little fame 
by her setting of ‘ In Exitu Israel,’ in 
1873, and an opera ‘ H^ro et Leandre,’ 
produced at the Op6ra Populaire in 1874. 
Her studies with lYanck bore fruit in her 
‘Orlando Furioso’ Symphony in 1877, and 
in her prize symphony ‘Lut6ce,’ which 
was awarded second place, after Dubois 
and Godard (who tied for the first place), 
in the competition offered by the city of 
Paris in 1878. In 1879 she became a 
French citizen, and thenceforth wrote her 
name as Holmes. Her orchestral piece 
‘ Les Argonautes ’ was performed under 
Pasdeloup’s direction at the Concerts 
Populaires (24 April 1881) and was followed 
by the syinphonic poem ‘ Irlande ’ (2 March 
1882), which betrayed innate Irish sym- 
pathy, was described by Jullien as ‘ a 
creation of great worth, evincing by turns 
a charming tenderness, ardent passion, 
and masculine spirit,’ and firmly estab- 
lished Miss Holmes’s reputation. Another 
patriotic symphony, ‘ Pologne,^ was given 
at the Concerts Populaires (9 Dec, 1883), 
and in 1884 she published a volume 
of songs, ‘ Les Sept Ivresses.^ Her 
symphonic ode ‘ Ludus pro patria * was 
well received at the concerts of the 
Conservatoire on 4 March 1888. Its 
reception was, however, surpassed by her 
‘ Ode Triomphale,’ performed by a very 
large chorus and orchestra at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1889. She wrote a ‘ Hymn 
^ la Paix ’ for the Florence Exhibition in 
1890, and a symphonic suite, ‘ Au pays 
bleu,’ in 189L 

Turning her attention to the lyric stage. 
Mass Holmes composed a four- act opera, 

‘ La Montague noire,’ which was success- 
fully given at the Grand Opera, Paris, on 
8 Feb. 1896. Two other operas, ‘ Astarte ’ 
and ‘ Lancelot du Lac,’ were from her 
prolific pen. Her interest in Ireland grew, 
and after reading much about the country 
she revised her symphonic poem ‘ Irlande,’- 
for production at the first Feis Ceoil, in 
Dublin, on 18 May 1897, and she planned 
an Irish opera in the following year. For 
a time a theosophist and afterwards a 
spiritualist, Miss Holmes finally became a 
Roman catholic, and was baptised in the 
Dominican friary church, in the Faubourg 
St. Honor6, in 1902. She died at Versailles 
on 28 Jan. 1903. A splendid monument 
was unveiled to her memory in the St. 
Louis cemetery, Versailles, on 13 July 
1904. A weeping muse is represented 
holding a lyre, and on the monument 
is inscribed a quotation from her choral 
symphony ‘ Lut6ce.’ 
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[Flood’s Hist, of Irish. Music, 1905 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music, new edit. 1906 ; Musical Times 
and Musical Herald, March 1903.] 

W. H. G. F. 

HOLMES, Sib EICHARD RIVINGTON 
(1835-1911), librarian of Windsor Castle, 
born in London on 16 Nov. 1835, was second 
of five children of John Holmes [q. v.], 
assistant keeper of manuscripts at the 
British Museum, by his wife Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of Charles Rivington, 
bookseller, and sister of Francis Rivington 
[q. v.]» An elder brother, the Rev. Charles 
Rivington Holmes [d. 1873), was father 
of Mr. Charles John Holmes, director of 
the National Portrait Gallery since 1909. 
Richard was educated at Highgate school 
(1843-53), where he obtained a foundation 
scholarship, and after spending a short 
time in a merchant’s office he assisted his 
father unofficially at the British Museum 
until the latter’s death in April 1854, 
when he was appointed an assistant in the 
manuscript department. Here he rapidly 
acquired a fair knowledge of palaeography, 
and thanks to these attainments and his 
s kill as a draughtsman he was selected for 
the post of archaeologist to the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868. On the capture of 
Magdala, Holmes purchased from Abys- 
sinian owners for the British Museum about 
400 manuscripts, which had been taken 
by King Theodore from Christian churches, 
as well as the gold crown of the sovereigns 
of Abyssinia and a sixteenth-century 
chalice, which are now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. The 
transactions, which were held to condone 
sacrilegious treatment of objects connected 
with rehgious worship, were severely criti- 
cised by Gladstone, but Holmes’s conduct 
won the approval of the authorities, and he 
was awarded the war medal. 

In 1870 Queen Victoria appointed Holmes 
librarian at Windsor Castle in succession to 
Bernard Bolingbroke Woodward [q. v.]. 
Though more of an antiquary than a biblio- 
grapher, Holmes showed a ooUeotor’s zeal for 
the acquisition of books connected with the 
history of the castle and of the royal family, 
and he took a special interest in the draw- 
ings, miniatures, and etchings at Windsor. 
Under his supervision the rearrangement 
of drawings by Holbein, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and other old masters was completed, 
and on his advice the collection of royal 
and historical miniatures was enriched by 
important purchases. He further took 
advantage of his personal friendship with 
Whistler to secure an almost complete set 
of that artist’s etchings, but the collection 


was sold after Whistler’s death. Nomin- 
ated serjeant-at-arms to Queen Victoria 
in 1898, he was continued in that office by 
Fling Edward VII as well as in that of 
royal fibrarian. He was made M.V.O. in 
1897, C.V.O. in 1901, and promoted K.C.V.O. 
in 1905. He retired from the Windsor 
library in the following year. 

Holmes shared with his brothers a natural 
aptitude for drawing, but received no regular 
training. While an assistant at the British 
Museum he executed two series of ‘ Outlines 
for Illumination ’ (xv. century), and in 1860 he 
assisted Henry Le Strange [q. v.] and Thomas 
Gambier Parry [q. v.] in the decoration of 
Ely cathedral. The influence of Rossetti 
may be traced in some exceedingly delicate 
pen drawings, dating from about the same 
time ; the majority of these are now in the 
possession of Mrs. Robert Barclay. Holmes’s 
artistic talents developed in other directions. 
He executed five stained glass windows in 
1867 and three more in 1889 for Highgate 
school chapel. At Windsor he devoted his 
leisure to designing bookbindings for the 
royal library and to landscape painting in 
water-colour. He was a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor and 
New Galleries, and drew a series of illus- 
trations for Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers of 
Venice ’ (1887). 

Holmes, who was a zealous volunteer, 
attained the rank of liout.-colonel in the 
first volunteer battalion of the Berkshire 
regiment, and received the volunteer dec- 
oration. Elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 22 March 1860, he became 
vice-president in 1907. In his last years 
he was a treasurer of the Royal Literary 
Fund. Ho died in London on 22 March 
1911, and was buried at Upton, Bucking- 
hamshire. He married on 27 Oct. 1880 
Evelyn, eldest daughter of Richard Gee, 
canon of Windsor, and had issue two 
daughters, of whom the elder predeceased 
her father in 1904. 

A drawing of Holmes made by Heinrich 
von Angeli in 1877 is in the possession of 
the widow; an oil portrait by WiUiam 
Gibb (c. 1895) belongs to Mrs. Johnstone 
of Anne Foord’s House, Windsor ; a silver- 
point drawing was executed by Alphonse 
Legros about 1902, and a chalk drawing 
by WiUiam Strang, A.R.A. (1907), is in the 
royal collection at Windsor. 

Holmes, who was always a favourite 
with the royal family, compiled popular 
and slight biographies of Queen Victoria 
(4to, 1897 ; new edit. 1901) and of 
‘Edward VII; his life and times’ (fol. 
1910). Other published works included : 
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1. ' Specimens of Bookbinding in tbe 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle,’ fol. 
1893. 2. ‘ Naval and Military Tropbies,’ 
fol. 9 parts, 1896-7. 3. ‘ The Queen’s 
Pictures,’ 1897. 4. ‘ Windsor,’ illustrated 
by M. Henton, 1908. 

[The Times, 23 March 1911 ; Athenaeum, 
25 March 1911 ; the Chobneleian, May 1911 ; 
private information from Mr. C. J. Holmes.] 

G. S. W. 

HOLMES, TIMOTHY (1825-1907), 
surgeon, bom on 9 May 1825, was son of 
John Holmes, warehouseman, living in 
Colebrooke Row, Islington, by his wife 
Elizabeth. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School in November 1836, and gained a 
Stuart’s exhibition to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1843. In 1845 he was ad- 
mitted a scholar of the college, graduating 
B.A. in 1847 as forty-second wrangler and 
tweHth classic. He proceeded M.A. in 1853 ; 
in 1900 the honorary degree of Master in 
Surgery was conferred upon him, and in 
the same year he was made an honorary 
fellow of Pembroke College. 

Holmes returned to London on the com- 
pletion of his Cambridge course, and became 
a student at St. George’s Hospital; he 
was admitted F.R.C.S.England on 12 May 
1853 without previously taking the usual 
diploma of membership. He then served 
as house surgeon and surgical registrar at 
St. George’s Hospital. He acted for a time 
as curator of the museum and demon- 
strator of anatomy until in June 1861 he 
was elected assistant surgeon and lecturer 
on anatomy. Holmes became full surgeon 
to the hospital in December 1867 upon the 
resignation of Thomas Tatum (180^1879). 
This post Hohnes held until 1887, when he 
retired on a time limit of service and was 
appointed consulting surgeon. In 1894 he 
accepted the onerous position of honorary 
treasurer, and was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent on his retirement from active work 
in 1904. Elected assistant surgeon to the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street in May 1859, he was full surgeon 
(Sept. 1861-8). For twenty years he 
was chief surgeon to the metropolitan 
police. 

In 1873 Holmes was elected Hunterian 
professor of surgery and pathology at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. A 
member of the court of examiners (1873- 
1883), he joined the newly appointed board 
of examiners in anatomy and physiology, 
and in 1880 he was a surgical examiner on 
on the board of examiners in dental surgery. 
In 1877 Holmes was elected a member of 
the council of the college, but did not seek 
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re-election at the end of his first term of 
office in 1885. 

Hohnes took an active interest in the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London (now merged in the Royal Society 
of Medicine). He was chairman of the 
building committee which arranged the 
removal of the society from its old quarters 
in Berners Street to its house in Hanover 
Square in 1899, and in 1900 he was elected 
president of the society, after filling all the 
subordinate offices. He joined the Patho- 
logical Society of London in 1854, and 
wMle honorary secretary (1864-7) pre- 
pared a general index to the volumes of 
its transactions. He was an original 
member of the Clinical Society, and was a 
vice-president from 1873 to 1875. After a 
long residence at 18 Great Cumberland Place 
he removed to 6 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, 
where he died on 8 Sept. 1907. He was buried 
at Hendon. He married Sarah Brooksbank, 
but left no issue. His portrait, painted by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., in 1889, is now 
at St. George’s Hospital. 

Holmes was a scientific surgeon possessed 
of an unusually clear and logical mind. 
Gifted with the power of iucisive speech, he 
was fearless in expressing his conclusions, 
and exposed the fallacy in an argument 
mercilessly. The loss of an eye owing to 
an accident during his hospital work, a 
harsh and somewhat monotonous voice, 
and a manner carefully cultivated to hide 
any interest he might feel in those whom 
he examined, made him a terror to 
students, although his lack of sympathy 
was superficial, and he was the friend and 
trusted adviser* of all who sought his help. 
He was a surgeon of the older school before 
the advent of bacteriological methods, and 
he made anatomy the foundation of his 
surgery. He was a skilled writer, always 
lucid, pure in style, and well read in Greek 
and Latin as well as in the best English 
literature. 

Holmes edited several editions of Henry 
Gray’s ‘Anatomy,’ which has remained a 
standard text-book, and he designed and 
edited ‘ A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical ’ (4 vols. 1860-4 ; 2nd 
edit. 6 vols. 1869-71 ; 3rd edit. 3 vols. 
1883), under the joint editorship of himself 
and J. W. Hulke [q. v.]. Holmes also 
published : 1. ‘ A Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery,’ 1875, which long 
formed a text-book for medical students ; 
4th edit. 1884 ; 5th edit. 1888, rewritten by 
T. Pickering Pick. 2. V A Treatise on the 
Surgical Treatment of the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood ’ (the results of his 
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ten years’ experience as surgeon to the 
Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street), 
1868 ; 2nd edit. 1869 ; translated into French 
and German. 3. A life of Sir Benjamin 
Collins Brodie [q. v.] for the ‘ Masters of 
Medicine ’ series in 1898. 

Holmes translated C. _B. A. Wagner’s 
‘ On the Process of Repair after Resection 
and Extirpation of Bones,’ with an appen- 
dix of eases (Sydenham Society, London, 
1859). With Dr. John Syer Bristow^e 
[q. V. Suppl. I] he also prepared a valu- 
able report upon hospitals and their 
administration, which was published as an 
appendix to the sixth annual report of 
the pubho health department of the Privy 
Council. 

[St. George’s Hosp. Gazette, vol. xv. 1907, 
p. 127 ; Lancet (with portrait), 1907, ii. 803 ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1907, ii. 704 ; personal 
knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HOLROYD, HENRY NORTH, third 
EijRL OF Sheffield (1832-1909), patron 
of cricket, bom at 68 Portland Place, St. 
Marylebone, on 18 Jan. 1832, was elder sur- 
viving son of George Augustus Frederick 
Charles Holroyd, second earl of Sheffield, by 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Henry Lascelles, 
second earl of Harewood. His grandfather, 
John Baker Holroyd, first earl of Sheffield 
[q. V.], was the patron and friend of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian [q,^ v.]. Until he 
succeeded to the earldom in 1876 he bore 
the courtesy title of Viscount Pevensey. 
Educated at Eton, he entered the diplomatic 
service and was attached successively to 
the embassies at Constantinople (1862), 
Copenhagen (1852-3), and again at Constan- 
tinople (1853-6). From 1857 to 1865 he 
sat in the House of Commons as conserva- 
tive M.P. for East Sussex. 

Sheffield, although he never gained dis- 
tinction as a player, deeply interested him- 
self in cricket. From 1865 he was a member 
of the ]^C.C., the presidency of which he 
several times declined. From 1879 to 
1897 and from 1904 till death ho was 
president of the Sussex County Club, which 
owed its secure financial position to his 
active interest and generosity. Many Sussex 
players, notably Mr. George Brann, owed 
their first appearance for the county to 
Lord Sheffield’s discerning interest. La 
1887, at his own expense,* he engaged 
Alfred Shaw [q. v. Suppl, II], then lately 
retired from the Nottinghamshire XI, and 
William Mycroft to coach the young players 
of Sussex. At Sheffield Park, Fletching, his 
Sussex seat, Sheffield kept up one of the 
finest private cricket groimds in the king- 


dom. On this ground the visiting Australian 
teams of 1884, 1886, 1890, 1893, and 1896 
all opened their tours with matches against 
more or less representative English XI’s 
raised by Lord Sheffield. King Edward VII 
(then Prince of Wales) was present in 1896. 
The ground was freely placed at the service 
of local cricket, Lord Sheffield discouraging 
the use of boundaries in club matches. In 
1891-2 Lord Sheffield, at his sole expense, 
took to Australia a team including Dr. W. G. 
Grace, under the management of Alfred 
Shaw. This enterprise greatly stimulated 
Australian cricket; the earl presented the 
Sheffield Shield, a trophy to be competed 
for annually by cricketers of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia. Sheffield 
was actively interested in the volunteer 
and, later, in the territorial movements. He 
gave a recreation ground to Newhaven in 
1889 at a cost of 4000^. 

In 1894 Sheffield served as president of 
the Gibbon Commemoration Committee of 
the Royal Historical Society, and lent the 
Gibbon MSS. and relics in liis possession to the 
centenary exhibition in the British Museum, 
November 1894. The MSS. he sold to the 
Museum in the following year (Add. MSS. 
3487^87), having previously allowed the 
publication of variant readings and passages 
omitted from his grandfather’s edition of 
Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ justifying himself 
by the passage of time for acting contrary 
to the first earl’s injunction that no further 
publication be made from Gibbon’s MSS. 
To this volume ‘The Autobiographies of 
Edward Gibbon,’ edited by Mr. John Murray 
(1896), and to ‘ Private Letters of Edward 
Gibbon,’ edited by Mr. Rowland E. Prothero 
(2 vols. 1896), Lord Sheffield contributed 
introductions. Other Gibbon papers of 
lesser interest were sold by auction after 
the earl’s death, together with the Sheffield 
Park library and pictures. 

Lord Sheffield, who was unmarried, died at 
Beaulieu in the south of France on 21 April 
1909, and was buried in the family vault in 
lietching churchyard. His younger brother, 
the Hon. Douglas Edward Holroyd (&. 20 June 
1834), had predeceased him on 9 Feb. 1882. 
His sister, Lady Susan Holroyd, married in 
1849 Edward William Harcourt (d 1891) 
of Nuneham, and was mother of Aubrey 
Harcourt (1862-1904), who died unmarried, 
and of Edith, wife of the twelfth earl of 
Winchilsea. On Sheffield’s death the Irish 
earldom became extinct. The English 
baronetcy of Sheffield passed by special 
remainder to Edward Lyulph Stanley, 
fourth Baron Stanley of Alderley, heir male 
of the elder daughter of the first Lord 
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Sheffield ; Lord Stanley was thenceforth 
known as Lord Sheffield. 

[The Field, 24 April 1909 ; Cricket, 29 April 
1909 ; Sussex Daily News, 22 April 1909 ; 
Hay garth’s Scores and Biographies, xiv. 
1007 ; A. W. Pullen, Alfred Shaw, Cricketer, 
1902 ; Burke’s Peerage.] P. L. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB (1817- 
1906), co-operator and secularist, born at 
1 Inge Street, Birmingham, on 13 April 
1817, was eldest son and second of thirteen 
children of George Holyoake, engineer, 
by his wife Catherine Groves. His mother 
carried on independently a business for 
making horn buttons, and George practised 
when still a child some of the processes of 
the manufacture. He was apprenticed to a 
tinsmith, and afterwards worked with his 
father at the Eagle Foundry as a white- 
smith. Later, the father bought some 
machinery then newly invented for making 
bone buttons and placed his son in charge 
of it. 

The boy’s inclinations lay, however, 
towards intellectual pursuits, and at the 
age of seventeen he became a student at the 
Old Mechanics’ Institute, where he showed 
aptitude for mathematics and the making 
of mechanical instruments. He began to 
teach mathematics in Sunday schools when 
he was twenty, and about the same time 
to assist with classes at the Mechanics’ 
Institute. In 1839, on the occasion of a 
machinery and art exhibition at Birming- 
ham, he was selected to explain to the public 
the working of some of the machines. 

Deeply moved in youth by the aspirations 
which produced the Owenite and Chartist 
movements, Holyoake joined the Birming- 
ham reform league at the age of fourteen 
(1831), and became a Chartist a year later. 
In 1837 he attended meetings addressed by 
Robert Owen [q[.v.]. In 1838 he delivered his 
first lecture on socialism and co-operation 
and enrolled himself a member of the 
Owenite ‘ Association of all Classes of all 
Nations.’ He was present at the great 
Chartist riots, known as the Bull Ring riots, 
at Birmingham on 15 July 1839. 

Holyoake had been brought up in the 
strictest evangelical tenets, which his 
mother firmly held, but his association 
with hberal movements broadened his 
behefs. Abandoning the life of a workman, 
he accepted in 1840 an invitation from 
the Owenites of Worcester to minister 
for them at their hall of science. These 
halls, which were springing up in many 
towns, were centres of educational and 
propagandist work. Under such influences 


Holyoake’s beliefs rapidly grew rational- 
istic. Next year, on the invitation of the 
congress of the Universal Community 
Society of Rational Religionists, he went bo 
Sheffield to lecture and conduct a school. 
In 1841 he was one of the editors of ‘ The 
Oracle of Reason ’ (published at Bristol), 
and when a colleague, Charles South- 
well, was imprisoned next year for 
blasphemy, Holyoake continued the 
paper, and, being compelled to examine 
the evidences of Christianity with some 
thoroughness, finally rejected them alto- 
gether. On 24 May 1842, in the course of 
a walk from Birmingham to Bristol, where 
Southwell was in prison, he lectured at 
the Mechanics’ Institution; Cheltenham, 
and in reply to a question by an auditor 
made flippant reference to the deity. 
Arrested on a charge of blsisphemy on 
1 June, he was committed by the magistrates 
for trial at the Gloucester Assizes, and on 
declining to swear to his own recognisances, 
was refused bail. He was tried at the 
Gloucester Assizes on 15 Aug. 1842, before 
Justice Thomas Erskine [q. v.], on a 
charge of blasphemy at common law, and 
after defending himself in a nine hours’ 
speech, was convicted and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. A report of 
the trial was published in the sance year, 
and in 1851 Holyoake, in ‘ The History of 
the Last Trial by Jury for Atheism in 
England,’ appealed to the attorney-general 
and the clergy for some change in the law. 
But no alteration was made, and several 
trials on the like charge have taken place 
since (cf. J. F. Stephen, Hist, of Criminal 
Law, ii. 473-6). 

On his release from prison Holyoake 
came to London, and, opening a shop for 
the sale of advanced literature, continued 
his varied propaganda. He was secretary 
of the anti-persecution union, which 
demanded freedom of theological thought 
and speech. He was editor of ' The 
Movement ’ (1843), a republican and radical 
journal. But practical social reform also 
occupied his mind. Supporting the principle 
of co-operative production and distribution, 
he presided at the opening of the Toad Lane 
store at Rochdale in 1845. To his enthusiasm 
the spread of the co-operative idea owed 
much. During 1845 he was in Glasgow as 
lecturer again to a body of Owenites. But 
he soon returned to London, and started the 
‘ Reasoner ’ on 3 June 1846. This was the 
most sustained of the many journals wliich 
he conducted. It was followed in 1850 by 
the * Leader.’' 

Drifting away both from Owenism and 
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from tlie anti-Christian propaganda of his 
early years, he defined his developing relig- 
ions views by the word ‘ secularism,* which 
he invented and first used in the ‘ Reasoner ’ 
(10 Dec. 1846). He fully explained his 
position in ‘ Secularism, the Practical 
Philosophy of the People,’ a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1854. His religious development 
led to differences with Charles Bradlaugh 
and other associates who remained avowed 
atheists, and Holyoake defended his opinions 
in public debates with them and their sup- 
porters. Meanwhile he was steadfast in his 
advocacy of the freedom of the press, of 
abolition of the Christian oath, and of 
republican radicalism, the political creed 
which be adopted on the death of Chartism. 
A presentation of 250^. from sympathisers 
in 1853 enabled him to start in business 
as a bookseller and publisher at 147 
Fleet Street, and his shop became the head- 
quarters of his agitation. There he with 
especial boldness defied the law for tax- 
ing newspapers. For publishing without 
stamps in 1854 the ‘ War Chronicle ’ and 
* War Fly Sheets,’ journals denouncing the 
Crimean war, he was summoned before 
the court of the exchequer (31 Jan. 1856). 
The fines he had incurred amoi>nted to 
600,000Z. But the prosecution was 
abandoned, for the Newspaper Stamp Act 
was repealed during the year. Holyoake 
continued the agitetion for the abolition 
of the remaining duties on paper, which 
were removed in 1861. He strenuously 
advocated extension of the franchise, and 
defended the ballot in a pamphlet against 
John Stuart Mill (1868). In July 1866 ho 
played a prominent part in the demand 
for electoral reform which led to the Hyde 
Park riot, and in later life he was active in 
the effort to pass the affirmation bill which 
finally became law in 1888. 

Holyoake did not confine his energies to 
home questions. He was acting secretary 
to the British legion sent out to Garibaldi 
in 1863, and he twice travelled in the United 
States and Canada with a view to studying 
problerns of colonisation. The second visit 
was paid in 1882. Meanwhile failing health 
and eyesight reduced Holyoake’ s activities. 
In 1874 he received an annuity by public 
subscription. He stiU wrote copiously for 
the press, starting in 1876 a new periodical, 
‘ The Secular Review.’ To the end he was 
persistent in bis support of the co-operative 
movement, and he sympathised with the 
co-partnership development which depre- 
cated the mere pursuit of dividends. He 
recognised that distributing stores was not 
the fulfilment of the Rochdale purpose, and 


advocated co-operative production through 
the self-governing workshop. In his last 
years he removed to Brighton and was presi- 
dent of the Liberal Association there. He 
thrice tried to enter parliament — in 1857, 
when he issued an address to the electors 
of Tower Hamlets ; in 1868, when he offered 
himself as candidate for Birmingham; and 
in 1884, when he addressed the Liberal 
Association of Leicester on the death of 
Peter Alfred Taylor [q. v.]. But on no 
occasion did he go to the poll, and after the 
Leicester failure he published a pamphlet 
setting out how handicapped a poor man 
was in public life. It was at his suggestion, 
made in 1866 to Lord John Manners, first 
commissioner of works, that the lime- 
light was placed over the clock tower at 
Westminster at night to denote that 
parliament was sitting. 

Holyoake died at Brighton on 22 Jan. 
1906, and after cremation at Golder’s Green 
his ashes were buried in Highgate cemetery. 
He was twice married: (1) on 10 March 
1839 to Eleanor Williams, daughter of a 
soldier, by whom ho had four sons and three 
daughters (she died at Brighton in January 
1884) ; (2) in 1886 to Mrs. Jane Pearson. 

His chief works were : ‘ A History of Co- 
operation in England’ (1875-7; revised edit. 
1906) ; ‘ Self-Help by the People,’ a history 
of the Rochdale Pioneers (1855 ; 10th edit. 
1893), and biographies of Richard Carlile 
(1848), Tom Paine (1851), Robert Owen 
(1859; 3rd edit. 1866), John Stuart Mill 
(1873), and Joseph Rayner Stephens (1881). 
Among other of his numerous writings, 
which included many controversial pamph- 
lets and educational manuals, are : 1. 

* Handbook of Grammar,’ 12mo, 1846. 

2. ‘ Paley refuted in his own Words,’ 1847. 

3. ‘Mathematics no Mystery,’ 1848. 4. 

‘ Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate,’ 
1849 (repeatedly revised and republished). 
5. ' The Logic of Death,’ 1851 ; 101st edit. 
1902 ; German translation 1865. 6. ‘ His- 
tory of Fleet Street House,’ 1856. 7. ‘The 
Trial of Theism,’ 1858; new edit. 1877. 8. 

‘ Principles of Secularism,’ 1859. 9, ‘ Out- 
laws of Free Thought,’ 1861. 10. ‘ Travels 
in Search of a Settlors’ Guido Book of 
America and Canada,’ 1884. 11. ‘The 
'Co-operative Movement To-day,’ 1891. 
12. ‘ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ 
2 vols. 1892; 3rd edit. 1893. 13. ‘Origin 
and Nature of Secularism,’ 1896, 14. 

‘ Bygones Worth Remembering,’ 1905. He 
contributed to this Dictionary articles 
on Richard Carlile and Henry Hethering- 
ton, with whose careers he was himself 

I associated. 
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A portrait by a nephew, Rowland Holy- 
oahe, is in possession of the Rationalist Press 
Association, and a rephca is in the National 
Liberal Club. A pen portrait by Mr. Walter 
Sickert belongs to Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

[Holyoake’s autobiographical works, cited 
above ; Life and Letters of George Jacob Holy- 
oake, by J. MacCabe, 2 vols. 1908 ; George 
Jacob Holyoake : a bibHography by C. W. F. 
Goss, 1908 ; Life of Charles Bradlaugh, by his 
daughter.] J. R. M. 

HOOD, ARTHUR WILLIAM ACLAND, 
first Bajron Hood of Avalon (1824-1901), 
admiral, born at Bath on 14 July 1824, was 
second son of Sir Alexander Hood, second 
baronet (1793-1851), by his wife Amelia 
Annie, youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Hugh Bateman, baronet. Alexander 
Hood (1758-98) [q. v.] was his grand- 
father. Entering the navy in 1836, he 
saw early service on the north coast of 
Spain, and afterwards on the coast of Syria 
and at the reduction of Acre. In January 
1846 he was promoted to be lieutenant of 
the President, on the Cape station, from 
which he was paid off in 1849. In 1850 he 
was appointed to the Arethusa, with captain 
(afterwards Sir Thomas M. C.) Symonds 
[q. V.], and in the Channel, Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and in the Crimea in front of 
Sevastopol, remained attached to her for 
nearly five years. On 27 Nov. 1854 he 
was promoted to be commander, especially 
for service with the naval brigade, and in 
1856 went out to China in command of the 
Acorn brig. In her or her boats he was 
engaged at Fatshan on 1 June 1857, and at 
the capture of Canton on 27-28 Deo. 1857, 
for winch he received his promotion to 
the rank of captain, 26 Feb. 1858. After 
nearly five years on shore he was appointed 
in December 1862 to the Pylades, for 
the North American station, from which in 
the autumn of 1866 he was ordered home 
to take command of the Excellent and the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. This 
may be described as to a great extent the 
turning-point in his service, leading him to 
settle down almost entirely as an adminis- 
trator. The Excellent was, and is, the 
school of scientific gunnery, and after three 
years in her Hood was appointed director 
of naval ordnance. Here he remained for 
five years ; a careful, painstaking officer, 
though wdthout the genius that was much 
needed in a period of great change, and 
clinging by temperament to the ideas of the 
past, when they had ceased to be suitable. 
In May 1871 he was nominated a C.B. ; 
and in 1874, as he still wanted some sea 
time to qualify him for his flag, he was 


appointed to the Monarch in the Channel 
fleet. In March 1876 he- became rear- 
admiral, and from January 1877 to De- 
cember 1879 was a lord commissioner 
of the admiralty. He was then appointed 
to the command of the Channel fleet, which 
he held till April 1882, becoming vice- 
admiral in July 1880. In June 1885 he was 
named as first sea lord of the admiralty in 
succession to Sir Astley Cooper Key [q. v.], 
being promoted to the rank of admiral on 
1 July 1885, and nominated K.C.B. in the 
December following. The four years which 
followed were years of great change and 
great advance, but it was commonly 
supposed that Hood’s efforts were mainly 
devoted to preventing the advance from 
becoming too rapid. Like his predecessor, 
he scarcely understood the essential needs 
of England as a great naval power ; and 
several of his pubHc declarations might be 
thought equivalent to an expression of 
belief that, useful as the navy was, the 
country could get on very well without it. 
On 11 July 1889, having attained the age 
limit of sixty-five, he was placed on the 
retired list, and at the same time resigned 
his seat at the admiralty. He continued, 
however, to take an active interest in naval 
affairs, and somewhat curiously showed, 
in occasional letters in ‘ The Times ’ and 
elsewhere, a more correct appreciation of 
the problems of naval supremacy than he 
was supposed to have done during his 
official hfe. 

In September 1889 he was nominated 
G.C.B., and in February 1892 was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Hood of Avalon. 
He died at Wooten House, Glastonbury, 
the residence of his nephew, Sir Alexander 
Hood, fourth baronet, on 16 Nov. 1901,, 
He married in October 1855 Fanny 
Henrietta, third daughter of Sir Charles 
Fitzroy Maclean ; she survived him with 
two daughters. 

[Royal Navy Lists ; The Times, 18 Nov. 
1901 ; Burke’s Peerage ; Clowes, Royal Navy, 
vol. vii. 1903.] J. K. L. 

HOOK, JAMES CLARKE (1819-1907), 
painter, bom in Northampton Square, 
Clerkenwell, on 21 Nov. 1819, was eldest son 
of James Hook, who was at first a draper in 
London, and after a failure in business be- 
came judge of the mixed commission court 
of Sierra Leone ; his mother was Eliza, the 
second daughter of Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.], 
the Bible commentator. After a general 
education at the North London grammar 
school in Islington he studied art in London, 
first at the British Museum, then in the 
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schools of the Eoyal Academy, to which he 
was admitted a student in 1836. As a boy 
he received some advice from Constable and 
John Jackson. In 1839 he went to Dublin 
to paint a few portraits. In 1842 he won 
medals both in the life and in the painting 
school at the Academy ; in 1845 he received 
the gold medal for historical painting, and 
in the following year the travelling student- 
ship. He first exhibited at the Academy in 
1839, sending ‘ The Hard Task.’ This work 
was hung at the British Institute from 1844. 
In the latter year his ‘ Pamphilus relating 
his Story ’ from Boccaccio also appeared 
at the Academy. From Florence he sent 
‘ Bassanio commenting on the Caskets ’ to 
the same exhibition in 1847, and ^Otho IV 
at Florence ’ in 1848. The revolution of 1848 
drove him from Venice back to England 
before the end of the year. First settling 
at Brampton, he afterwards built a house, 
Tor Villa, on Campden Hill. He continued 
his devotion to the old-fashioned genre of 
historical anecdote, scenes from Scott and 
from romantic literature generally. Among 
his best- known pictures of this period were : 

* The Eescne of the Brides of Venice ’ 
(E.A. 1851), ‘Othello’s description of 

Desdemona ’ (E.A. 1852), and ‘ Isabella of 
Castile and the Idle Nuns ’ (R.A. 1853). In 
1850 he was elected A. R.A. and in 1860 R.A. 

Meanwhile in 1853 Hook had moved to 
Abinger, in Surrey, and in 1854 he first 
visited Clovelly. A complete change of 
subject followed and he began to modify liis 
style, at first betraying some Pre-Raphaelite 
influences. In his ^ A Few Minutes to 
Wait before Twelve o’clock ’ (1853) he first 
turned his attention to English landscape, 
but he thenceforth confined himself chiefly 
to the scenery and life on the English eoast 
and in the narrow seas. Such subjects he 
treated with a vigorous sense of move- 
ment and of briny atmosphere which was as 
far removed as possible from studies like 
‘ Bassanio and the Caskets.’ He was, in 
short, converted to the faith of Constable, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the honest 
painting of the sea and of nature as he saw 
it. His development roused the enthu- 
siasm of Rusldn, who deemed his feeling 
superior to his execution, however. His 
general reputation was made in 1859 by 
his Lufi, Boy ! ’ Among other well- 
known works of his later period are : * The 
Fisherman’s Goodnight ’ (1856) ; ‘ A Signal 
on the Horizon’ (1857) ; ‘ The Coast Boy 
gathering Eggs’ (1858); ‘ The Trawlers ’ 
(1862); ‘Fish from the Dogger Bank’ 
(1870); ‘The Samphire Gatherer’ (1875); 

The Broken Oar ’ (1886) ; ‘ Breadwinners of 


the North’ (1896) ; and ‘The Stream’ (1885, 
bought by the Chantrey bequest and now 
in the Tate Gallery). Hook is also repre- 
sented there by ‘ Home with the Tide ’ 
(1880), ‘Young Dreams’ (1887), ‘The Sea-, 
weed Raker’ (1889), and ‘Wreckage from 
the Fruiter ’ (presented in 1908). He 
painted a few portraits, the best kno^wn, 
perhaps, being one of his son, Allan (1897). 

He was through life a strong radical and 
nonconformist, frequently attending primi- 
tive methodist chapels. He died at his 
house, Silverbeok, Churt, Surrey, which ho 
had built for himself and occupied for forty 
years, on 14 April 1907, and was buried in 
Farnham cemetery. His portrait, painted 
in 1882, in which he resembles a weather- 
beaten salt, is one of the best works of Sir 
John Millais, Bart., P.R.A. A portrait by 
Opie belongs to his son Bryan. A small 
pencil sketch made by Charles Lear in 
1845-6 is in the National I’ortrait Gallery. 
In 1891 he painted a portrait of liimself 
for the Ufiizi gallery at Florence. 

In 1846 ho married the third daughter of 
James Burton, solicitor, and by her had 
two sons, Allan and Bryan, both artists. 
His wife predeceased him in 1897. He left 
gross personalty 112, 108^. and 96,90U, net. 

Hook’s art during las first period was in 
no way distinguished above that of other 
practitioners of a genre now obsoleto, Wt 
his maritime pictures have a force and 
character of their own which will never fail 
to exercise a certain charm. Many of his 
works were exhibited at the winter ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in 1908. 

[Men of the Time ; The Times, 16 and 19 
April, 6 and 21 May 1907 ; Graves, Royal 
Acad, and Brit. Inst. Exhibitors ; Ruskin, 
Academy Notes, od. Wodderburn and Cook, 
1904; D. G. Rossetti, Letters to W. Allingham, 
285-7 ; private information.] W. A. 

HOOKER, Sm JOSEPH DALTON 
(1817-1911), botanist axid traveller, younger 
son of Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v,] 
and his wife Maria, oldest daughter of 
Dawson Turner, F.R.S. [q. v.], was born at 
Halosworth, Suffolk, on 30 Juno 1817. At 
Glasgow ho received in the high school the 
old-fashioned Scottish liberal education 
which enabled him afterwards to write 
Latin with facility. In the university, where 
his father was regius professor of botany, 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl II] and Lord 
Sandford [q, v.] were follow-students and 
remained lifelong friends ; he studied 
moral philosophy, which he thought in after 
life had been of little service to him. 
Devoting himself mainly to medicine, ho 
graduated M.D. in 1839. 
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Hooker imbibed from bis father a 
passion for botanical research, and from 
his youth was inspired with a keen desire 
to indulge it by foreign travel. This 
was first gratihed when Sir James Clark 
E/Oss [q. V.], a friend of his father, 
offered to take him, if he qualified in 
time, nominally as assistant surgeon, but 
actually as naturalist, on his own ship, the 
Erebus, on the Antarctic expedition. Thus 
Hooker, like Darwin and Huxley, ‘ began 
his scientific career on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships.’ The filiation of Hooker’s 
Life-work to that of Darwin had an acci- 
dental origin. Charles Lyell of Kinnordy, 
father of Sir Charles Lyell [q. v.], had 
lent Hooker the proof-sheets of Darwin’s 
‘Journal.’ He was hurrying on with his 
studies and slept with them under his 
pfilow to read at daybreak. They im- 
pressed him ‘ despairingly with the variety 
of acquirements, mental and physical, 
required in a naturalist who should follow 
in Darwin’s footsteps.’ He was casually 
introduced to Darwin in Trafalgar Square, 
and Lyell sent him a published copy of the 
‘Journal’ on the eve of his departure. 

The Erebus sailed from Chatham on 
29 Sept. 1839. Besides magnetic survey 
the collection of ‘ various objects of natural 
history ’ was ‘ enjoined to the officers.’ 
There were three breaks in the voyage 
during southern winters, in Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the EalMands, and these 
afforded Hooker ample opportunity for 
collecting. 

On the return of the expedition in 1843 
Hooker at once commenced the publication 
of the botanical results. They fiU six 
quarto volumes (1844^60), with 2214 pages 
and 528 plates ; two are devoted to the flora 
of the Antarctic Islands (‘ Elora Antarctica,’ 
1844-7), two to that of New Zealand 
(1852-4), and two of Tasmania (1855-60). 
The treasury made a grant of lOOOZ. to be 
expended on the plates. But beyond an 
honorarium of 350Z. from each of the two 
colonies he received no remuneration. 

Darwin had through the elder Lyell 
read the letters sent home by Hooker, and 
began a fifelong correspondence by warmly 
congratulating him on his return in 
December 1843. The intercourse of the 
two for the next fifteen years is a memor- 
able page in scientific history. The per- 
manence of species was substantially the 
behef with which Darwin, Hooker, and 
Huxley started on their expeditions. 
Fossil remains in South America convinced 
Darwin that the present inhabitants of a 
given area though similar were not identical 


with their predecessors in the past ; there 
had been an evolution in time. The 
animals and plants (worked out by Hooker 
in 1845-6) of the Galapagos, though related, 
differed in each island ; the inevitable 
conclusion was that there had been an 
evolution in space: Species were clearly 
not permanent ; and an explanation weis 
needed. Hooker found that identical species 
occurred in islands ‘ separated by 3000 miles 
of ocean ’ ; was it to be concluded, as Agassiz 
thought, that species had multiple origins ? 

On 14 Jan. 1844 Darwin wrote to Hooker, 
‘ I think I have found out the simple way 
by which species become exquisitely adap- 
ted to various ends.’ This was natural 
selection ; Hooker was the first to whom 
the theory was confided, and he read at 
the same time the first sketch of the 
‘ Origin ’ (printed in 1909 by Mr. Francis 
Darwin) . The confidence proved afterwards 
of no small importance. During the next 
fourteen years in which Darwin was 
occupied in elaborating his theory, he was 
almost in continuous correspondence with 
Hooker with regard to its details. ‘The 
intimacy,’ which began in 1843, ‘ ripened [on 
Hooker’s side] into feehngs as near to those 
of reverence for [Darwin’s] life, work and 
character as is reasonable and proper’ 
(L. L. ii. 20). Darwin for his part could 
write to him in 1862 : ‘ For years I have 
looked to you as the man whose opinion I 
have valued more on any scientific subject 
than anyone else in the world ’ (M. L. 
u. 284). Writing to Lyell in 1866, Darwin 
said; ‘his [Hooker’s] mind is so acute and 
critical that I always expect to hear a 
torrent of objections to anything proposed ; 
but he is so candid that he often 
comes round in a year or two’ {M. L, 
ii.l38). 

Darwin and Hooker were both ultimately 
inspired by LyeU. Darwin’s problem was 
how species originate ; Hooker’s how they 
are distributed over the surface of the earth. 
If they worked on parallel lines, they 
mutually re- acted on one another, and 
Darwin saw clearly that the distribution 
problem was an essential feature in any 
evolutionary theory. Writing to Hooker in 
1845, he said, ‘ I know I shall live to see you 
the &st authority in Europe on that grand 
subject, that almost keystone of the laws 
of creation, geographical distribution ’ {L. L. 
i. 336). 

In his ‘ Flora Antarctica ’ Hooker rejected 
emphatically the theory of ‘multiple 
origins,’ the supposition that the same 
species may have originated in more than 
one area. Darwin thought their occurrence 
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in widely separated islands was explained 
by physical means of transport, and the 
present trend of opinion is on his side. 
Hooker told him that following Edward 
Forbes [ 9 . v.] he was driven to ‘ the neces- 
sity of assuming the destruction of consider- 
able areas of land to account for it ’ {L. L, 
ii. 20). This was' the view adopted in the 
‘ New Zealand Flora ’ in 1854. 

In 1845 Hooker was a candidate, with the 
support of Humboldt and Robert Brown 
[q. V.], for the chair of botany at Edinburgh, 
but was unsuccessful. Immediately after- 
wards he was appointed botanist to the 
Geological Survey. His work in a new 
field was brilliant ; in papers published in 
1845 he threw light on the structure of 
Btigmaria and Lepidostrohus, and in 1852 
explained Trigonocarpon. He did no further 
work in fossil botany after 1855. 

Hooker wrote to Darwin in 1854, ^ from 
my earliest childhood I nourished and 
cherished the desire to make a creditable 
journey in a new country ’ {M. L. i. 70). 
This was gratified in 1847 (in which year he 
was elected F.R.S.), when Lord Carlisle, then 
chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
obtained for him a grant of 4002. where- 
with to explore for two years the central 
and eastern Himalaya. The carl of Auck- 
land wished this to be followed by a visit to 
Labuan, for which he received a commission 
in the navy. But this part of the scheme fell 
through with Lord Auckland’s death in 1849- 
The ^miralty sent him out to Egypt in 
H.M.S. Sidon with Lord Dalhousie, who 
attached him to his suite. Part of 1848 
and 1849 was spent in exploring Sikkim, 
where he was the guest of Brian Hodgson 
[q. V.]. In the latter year he was joined by 
Dr. Campbell, the government agent, and 
owing to some intrigue in the Sikkim court 
they were both temporarily imprisoned. 
He was able to explore part of Eastern 
Nepal, in which no traveller has since 
succeeded in following him. Ho surveyed 
single-handed the passes into Tibet, and 
the Lhasa expedition in 1903 sent him a 
telegram from Khambajong congratulating 
him on the usefulness of his survey. His 
observations on the geology and meteorology 
of Sikkim are still fundamental, and he ex- 
plained the terracing of mountain valleys by 
the formation of glacial lakes. He succeeded 
in introducing into cultivation through Kew 
the splendid rhododendrons of Sikkim, which 
were worthily illustrated from his drawings 
in a work edited by his father (1849-61) 
and published during his absence. Hooker 
spent 1850 in travelling with Thomas Thom- 
son (1817-1878) [q. v.] in Eastern Bengal 


and the Khasia Hills. They returned 
to England together in 1851. The result 
of the expedition was a collection of plants 
representing 6000 to 7000 species. The 
treasury gave him a grant of 400Z. per 
annum for tliree years to name these and 
distribute the duplicates (sixty herbaria were 
recipients), and to write the ‘Himalayan 
Journals’ (1854; 2 nd edit. 1855), which 
have become a classic. In 1855 he published 
‘Illustrations of Sikkim -Himalayan Plants,’ 
including Eodgsonia, the gigantic cucurbit 
dedicated to his friend Hodgson. 

In 1855 Hooker was appointed assistant 
director at Kew, and with Thomson pub- 
lished his first volume of a ‘Flora Indica,’ 
which, planned on too large a scale, did 
not proceed further. It was prefaced by 
an introductory essay on the geographical 
relations of the flora which has never been 
superseded. The authors regard species 
as ‘ definite creations ’ (p. 20 ), But both 
Darwin and Hooker were always in agree- 
ment that species for purposes of classifica- 
tion must bo accepted as facts, whatever 
view bo taken as to their origin. Huxley, 
however, thought Hooker in the following 
year ‘ capable de ioxit in the way of advoca- 
ting evolution ’ (A. L. ii. 196). 

In 1858 an event happened which 
Darwin’s friends had long anticipated. On 
15 June Darwin received from Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who was then in the Celebes 
Islands, an essay which substantially em- 
bodied his own theory. The position 
became tragic, for on 29 June Darwin 
was prostrate with illness ; scarlet fever 
was raging in his family and an infant 
son had died of it the day before. Lyell 
and Hooker acted for him ; an extract 
from an abstract of the theory shown by 
Darwin to Hooker and read by tho latter 
in 1844 was communicated with Wallace’s 
essay to a meeting of the Linnean Society 
on 1 July 1858. Darwin’s ‘ Origin ’ itself 
appeared in Nov. 1859. Four months earlier 
Hooker published his * Introductory Essay 
on tho Flora of Tasmania,’ by far tho most 
noteworthy of his speculative writings. 
In this ho frankly adopts, in view of the 
Darwin- Wallace theory, the hypothesis 
‘ that species are derivative and mutable.’ 
The essay is in other respects remarkable 
for the first sketch of a rational theory of 
the^ geographical distribution of plants, 
besides giving a masterly analysis of the 
Australian fiora. 

In the autumn of 1860 John Washington 
[q* V.], hydrographor of the navy, invited 
Hooker to take part in a scientific expedi- 
tion to Syria. The cedar grove on Lebanon 
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was examined and found to be on an old 
moraine 4000 feet below the summit, 
which is no longer covered with perpetual 
snow. The climate must formerly, there- 
fore, have been colder. Under such con- 
ditions he speculated as to the possibility 
of the Lebanon, Algerian, and Deodar 
cedars having been parts of continuous 
forest at a lower level. 

In the same year Hooker began with 
his friend George Bentham [q. v.] the 
‘ Genera Plantarum/ a vast undertaking, 
the first part of which was issued in 1862, 
the concluding in 1883. It is written 
in Latin ; it aims at establishing a 
standard of uniformity in classification ; 
it is based throughout on first-hand study 
of material ; and it is a mine of infor- 
mation for the study of distribution. 
Reichenbach found in Hooker’s work that 
‘ touch of genius which resolves difficult 
questions of affinity where laborious research 
has often yielded an uncertain sound.’ 

In 1862 he contributed to the Linnean 
Society his classical memoir * Outlines of 
the Distribution of Arctic Plants,’ in 
which he worked out in detail ‘ the con- 
tinuous current of vegetation which extends 
from Scandinavia to Tasmania, the greatest 
continuity of land of the terrestrial sphere.’ 

_ In 1865 Hooker’s father died. At the 
time Hooker was himself prostrated with 
rheumatic fever. He succeeded his father 
in the directorship at Kew, and for 
the^ next twenty years administrative 
duties of the most varied kind limited 
seriously the time available for scientific 
work. At the British Association at 
Nottingham in 1866 he delivered a lecture 
on ‘ Insular Floras.’ He described the 
problem as the beie noire of botanists. He 
frankly abandoned * sinking imaginary 
continents,’ and found a rational explana- 
tion in trans-oceanic migration. In 1867 
was completed a ‘ Handbook of the New 
Zealand Flora ’ for the colonial govern- 
ment, and he edited the fourth volume of 
the ‘ Illustrations of the Genus Carex ’ 
left unfinished on the death of his friend 
Francis Boott [q. v.]. 

Hooker in 1868 presided over the British 
Association at Norwich. After the lapse 
of ten years he found ‘ natural selection an 
accepted doctrine with almost every philo- 
sophical naturalist.’ He discussed Darwin’s 
later theo^ of pangenesis which, at the 
time received with little favour, is now 
thought, as Hooker considered possible, 

‘ to contain the rationale of aU the pheno- 
mena of reproduction and inheritance.’ In 
1869 he attended at the instance of the 


government the International Botanical 
Congress at St. Petersburg. 

In 1870 he produced his ‘ Student’s Flora 
of the British Islands ’ (3rd edit. 1884); 
He had pointed out in 1853 that he knew 
of no ‘ Flora ’ ‘ which attempts to give a 
general view of the variation and distribu- 
tion of the species described in it.’ He now 
showed how this should be done. 

An expedition to Morocco occupied 
April to June of 1871 in company with 
John Ball (1818-1889) [q. v.] and George 
Maw as geologist. The main object was 
to explore the Great Atlas. The highest 
point reached was the Tagherot Pass 
(11,843 feet), the first time by any 
European ; descent into the Sous Valley 
was forbidden. An important result was 
the discovery that the Arctic- Alpine flora 
did not reach the Atlas. The interesting 
fact was observed that the practice of 
sacrificing animals as a propitiatory rite 
survived amongst the Berbers, and the 
travellers were themselves on one occasion 
the object of it. Hooker was unable to 
write more than a portion of the published 
‘ Journal,’ which was completed by Ball in 
1878. 

In 1850 Kew had passed from the 
generous control of the woods and forests 
to the less sympathetic of the office of 
works. In 1872 Hooker had what have 
been euphemistically described as ‘pro- 
tracted differences ’ with Acton Smee Ayrton 
[q. V. Suppl. I], the first commissioner. 
The scientific world saw clearly that the 
underlying question was the degradation 
of Kew to a mere pleasure garden. The 
^fferences were not settled without debates 
in both houses of parliament. Public 
opinion declared itself on Hooker’s side. 
Gladstone transferred Ayrton in August 
1873 to another office, and the electorate 
dismissed him in 1874 from political fife. 

In 1873 the Royal Society elected 
Hooker president, with Huxley as joint 
secretary. Hooker’s policy was to bring 
the society more into touch with the social 
life of the community. The ladies’ soir4e 
was instituted. On the other hand the 
privilege of election without selection was 
taken away from peers and restricted to 
privy councillors. In 1876 the Challenger 
returned from the voyage round the world 
‘ originated ’ by the Royal Society and 
* crowned with complete success.’ In 1872 
Hooker had drawn up for Henry Nottidge 
Moseley [q. v.] suggestions as to what could 
be done in the way of botanical collecting. 
Hooker was chairman of the committee 
of publication of the Reports (1876-95) ; 
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jfifty Yolumeg were produced, the work of 
seventy-five authors, at an expenditure 
from public funds of some 60,000?. In 
1878 Hooker laid down his office in a 
valedictory address. He was able to make 
one announcement which gave him peculiar 
pleasure. The Royal Society has little 
endowment, and the fees ‘ occasionally pre- 
vented men of great merit from having their 
names brought forward as candidates.’ 
To allow of their reduction Hooker almost 
single-handed raised amongst his personal 
friends a sum of 10,000?. 

This was in other ways a period of intense 
activity. In 1874 Hooker presided over 
the department of zoology and botany of 
the British Association at Belfast. He 
chose as the subject of his address ‘ The 
carnivorous habits of some of our brother 
organisms — plants.’ In such cases he 
showed that vegetable protoplasm is 
capable of availing itself of food such as 
that by which the protoplasm of animals 
is nourished. In 1877, at the close of the 
session of the Royal Society, Hooker 
obtained an extended leave of absence to 
accept an invitation from Dr. Hayden, 
geologist in charge of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Territories, ‘ to visit under his con- 
duct the rocky mountains of Colorado and 
Utah, with the object of contributing to 
the records of the survey a report on the 
botany of those states.’ Professor Asa Gray 
and Sir Richard Strachey [q.v. Suppl. II] were 
also members of the party. Hooker’ s report 
was published by the American govern- 
ment in 1881. His general conclusion 
was that the miocene flora had been exter- 
minated in western North America by 
glaciation, but had been able to persist 
on the eastern side and in eastern Asia. 
In 1879 he returned to Antarctic botany, 
and redisoussed the flora of Kerguelen’s 
Land as the result of the transit of Venus 
expedition in 1874. Its Puegian affinities 
were confirmed though 4000 miles distant. 
He was more disposed to admit trans- 
oceanic migration, though still inclined to 
a former land-connection. In 1881 Hooker 
made geographical distribution the subject 
of his address as president of the geo- 
graphical section at the jubilee meeting of 
the British Association at York. 

With the completion of the ‘ Genera 
Plantarum ’ in 1883 Hooker was able to 
make a determined attack on his ‘ Flora of 
British India,’ commenced with the colla- 
boration of other botanists in 1855. This 
was completed in seven volumes in 1897 ; 
the number of species actually described 


approaching 17,000. The last four volumes 
were almost wholly from his own hand ; 
the Orchidece alone occupied him for two 
years. 

His health began to fail, and under medical 
advice he retired from the directorship of 
Kew in 1885 to a house which he had built 
for himself at Sunningdale. While relieved 
of official cares ho was able to continue 
his scientific work at Kew with renewed 
strength. 

Shortly before his death Darwin had 
expressed a wish to aid ‘ in some way the 
scientific work carried on at Kew.’ This 
took the shape of the ‘ Index Kewensis,’ 
a catalogue of all iDublished names of plants 
with bibliographical references and their 
native countries. The preparation entrusted 
to Mr. Daydon Jackson in 1882 occupied 
Jiim for ten years ; the printing took from 
1892 to 1895, during which time Hooker 
imposed on himself the laborious task of 
revising the whole. 

In 1890 Hooker edited the ‘Journal ’of 
Sir Joseph Banks during Cook’s first voyage 
from a transcript in tlio British Museum 
made by his aunts, Dawson Turner’s 
daughters, the original having disappeared, ; 
this transcript is now transferred to the 
Mitchell Library at Sydney. He then under- 
took (1898-1900) the completion of Trimen’s 
‘ Handbook of the Flora of Ceylon.’ In 
the ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ (1907) 
he gave his final conclusions on the Indian 
flora, published in advance in 1904. His 
last literary effort was ‘ a sketch of the 
life and labours’ of his father {Am- of 
Bot 1902). 

Hooker’s position in the history of 
botanical science will rest in the main on 
his work in geographical distribution. 
His reputation has amply fulfllled Darwin’s 
early prophecy. It is difficult to say 
whether it is more remarkable for his 
contributions to its theory or to its data. 
Do Candolle’s classical work, ‘ G(iographie 
Botanique raisonne^e,’ published in 1855, 
raised problems which ho left unanswered ; 
Hooker solved them. As Asa Gray has 
justly said : ‘ De Candolle’s great work 
closed one epoch in the history of the 
subject, and Hooker’s name is the first 
that appears in the ensuing one.’ As a 
systematist, his works exhibit a keen 
appreciation of affinity and a consistent 
aim at a uniform standard of generic and 
specific definition. As with his predecessor 
Robert Brown [q. v.], this was accom- 
panied by great morphological insight. It 
was exhibited in his early palaeontological 
work and in numerous stuffies of remarkable 
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plants throughout life. His explanation 
of the origin of the pitcher in Nepenthes 
is substantially accepted. In 1863 he 
produced his great paper on the South 
African W elwitschia^ which Darwin thought 
‘ a vegetable ornithorhynchus ’ and Asa 
Gray ‘ the most wonderful discovery, in a 
botanical point of view,’ of the century. 
In his last years he found recreation in 
studying the copious material which the 
exploration of Eastern Asia supplied in 
the genus Impatiens (balsams). They were 
the subject of thirteen papers, the last only 
appearing shortly after Ins death. Begin- 
ning with 135 species in 1862, he finally 
was able to recognise some 500. 

The eminence of his work received general 
recognition. He received honorary degrees 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. He was created G.B. in 1869 ; 
K.C.S.I. in 1877 ; G.C.S.L in 1897 ; in 1907 
the Order of Merit was personally presented 
to him at Sunningdale on behalf of King 
Edward VII on his ninetieth birthday, and 
he had the Prussian pour le merite. From the 
Royal Society he received a royal medal in 
1854, the Copley in 1887, and the Darwin in 
1892 ; from the Society of Arts the Albert 
medal in 1883 ; from the Geographical their 
Founder’s medal in 1884, and from the Man- 
chester Philosophical itsmedal in 1898; from 
the Linnean in 1888, one specially struck 
on the completion of the ‘ Flora of British 
India ’ in 1898, and that struck on the 
occasion of the Darwin celebration in 1908 ; 
in 1907 he was the sole recipient from the 
Royal Swedish Academy of the medal to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the birth 
of Linnseus. He was one of the eight 
associis Strangers of the French Acad^mie 
des Sciences, and member of other scientific 
societies throughout the world. 

Hooker was five feet eleven inches in 
height and spare and wiry in figure. There 
are portraits by George Richmond (1855) in 
the possession of his son C. P. Hooker, by 
the Hon. John Collier at the Royal Society, 
and by Sir Hubert von Herkomer at the 
Linnean, and a bronze medallion modelled 
from life by Frank Bowcher for the same 
society. He possessed great powers of 
physical endurance, and could work con- 
tinuously with a small amount of sleep. 
In temperament he was nervous and 
high-strung ; he disliked public speaking, 
though when put to it he could speak with 
a natural dignity and some eloquence. He 
completely outlived some heart trouble in 
middle life (doubtless of rheumatic origin). 
His mental powers retained unabated 
vigour and activity until the end. The 


summer of 1911 enfeebled him. What 
seemed a temporary illness compelled him 
at last to remain in bed. He passed away 
unexpectedly in his sleep at midnight at 
his house at Sunningdale on 10. Dec. 1911. 

The • dean and chapter of Westminster 
offered with public approval the honour of 
burial in the Abbey, where it would have 
been fitting that his ashes should be placed 
near Darwin. But at his own expressed 
wish he was interred at Kew, the scene of 
his labours. 

Hooker was twice married: (1) in 1851 to 
Frances Harriet [d. 1874), eldest daughter 
of John Stevens Henslow[q. v.], by whom he 
left four sons and two surviving daughters ; 
(2) in 1876 to Hyacinth, only daughter of 
William Samuel Symonds [q. v.], and widow 
of Sir William Jardine, seventh baronet 
[q. V.], by whom he left two sons. 

[Personal knowledge ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
16 Dec. 1911 to 30 Jan. 1912 ; Kew Bulletin, 
1912, pp. 1-34 (with bibliography) ; Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin, 3 vols. 1887 
(cited as L.L.), and More Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 2 vols. 1903 (M.L.).] W. T. T-D. 

HOPE, JOHN ADRIAN LOUIS, 
seventh Eabl ojt Hopetoun and first 
Marqths op Linlithgow (1860-1908), 
first governor-general of the common- 
wealth of Australia, bom at Hopetoun. 
on 25 Sept. 1860, was eldest son of John 
Alexander Hope, sixth earl of Hopetoun, 
by his wife Ethelred Ann, daughter of 
Charles Thomas Samuel Birch-Reynardson 
of Holywell-hall, Lincolnshire. He suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1873 and was 
educated at Eton. After leaving school 
he travelled in the East and in America 
Hopetoun, who identified himself with the 
conservative party, was a lord-in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria in Lord Salisbury’s first 
and second administrations (1885-6 and 
1886-9). At the same time he took a 
strong interest in Scottish affairs. He 
became deputy-lieutenant of the counties 
of Linlithgow, Lanark, Haddington and 
Dumfries. From 1887 to 1889 he acted as 
high commissioner to the general assembly 
of the Church of- Scotland, and discharged 
his duties with ease and hospitahty. 

In spite of physical weakness and strong 
attachment to domestic Life and sport, 
Hopetoun’s public career was mainly 
spent in appointments overseas. In 
September 1889 he became governor of 
Victoria, Australia, receiving at the same 
time the honour of G.C.M.G. He was in 
office during the financial crisis, due to ex- 
cessive speculation in lands, which began 
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in 1891, attained formidable proportions 
in 1892, when the government sanctioned a 
moratorium of five days to enable the banks 
to collect their resources, and reached its 
height in the following year. Hopetoun 
handled with discretion the ministerial re- 
constructions which were necessitated by 
popular discontent. He also generously 
acquiesced in the reduction of his salary 
from 10,000^. to 7000Z. A further proposal 
for its reduction to 5000Z. was rescinded 
by the government after it had been 
carried in the assembly. Hopetoun’s accessi- 
bility and keen interest in horse-racing and 
other forms of sport admirably fitted him 
for his post. In March 1895 his term of 
office came to an end. 

On his return home ho was pay- 
master-general in Lord Salisbury’s third 
administration from 1895 to 1898, when 
he succeeded the earl of Lathom as lord 
chamberlain. In 1895, too, he stood as 
unionist candidate for the lord rectorship 
of Glasgow University, but was defeated by 
Mr. Asquith. In the same year Hopetoun, 
who had always shown a keen interest in all 
that concerned ships and sailors, was elected 
president of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in succession to Lord Brasscy, 
who had taken his place in Victoria, and 
in 1896 he accompanied the members 
on a visit to Germany. He discharged his 
arduous duties with tact and success for 
five years, presiding over the International 
Congress of Naval Architects, opened in 
London by King Edward VII (when Prince 
of Wales) in 1897. 

On the creation of the commonwealth of 
Australia Hopetoun seemed indicated by 
colonial opinion as the first governor-general, 
and the office was conferred on him in, 
August 1900. He was made Kjiight of the 
Thistle and G.C.V.O. On his way out ho 
visited India, where ho had a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. Landing at Sydney, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm, 
on 16 Dec. 1900, he invited Sir William 
Lyne, the premier of New South Wales, to 
form the first federal ministry, and on his 
failure he had recourse to (Sir) Edmund 
Barton, also of New South Wales. On 
1 Jan. 1901 he represented the queen- 
empress at the inauguration of the Australian 
commonwealth, and at the opening of the 
federal parliament by King George V (when 
Duke of Cornwall and York) on 7 May, 
he delivered an address, declaring that a 
common tariff, which ‘must operate pro- 
tectively as well as for the production of 
revenue,’ would be the first work of the 
new parliament. His hospitality and felicity | 


of speech largely contributed to the success 
of the royal tour (Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, The Web of JEmpire, 1902). The 
governor-general travelled freely from state 
to state, placing himself in touch with the 
various interests. His relations with liis 
ministers were harmonious, though he 
hesitated long over the ahen immigration 
restriction bill, passed to carry into effect 
the ‘ white Austrafia ’ feeling, and did not 
give it his consent until December 1901. 

Hopetoun had pointed out from the first 
that his salary of 10,000^. was insufficient 
for liis position. But an attempt to 
supplement it by contributions from the 
states failed and a bill for its increase was 
rejected on 1 May 1902. Consequently 
Hopetoun asked for his recall by the 
imperial government, and his resignation 
was announced in the senate on 14 May 
1902 to tho general surprise and regret. 
On 17 July ho left Australia amid demon- 
strations of popular sympathy. On his 
return home Hopetoun was created mai'quis 
of Linlithgow on 27 Oct. 1902. 

Eor some time after his recall Linlithgow 
took little part in public life, but on 3 Eeb. 
1905 he became secretary of state for 
Scotland in Mr. Balfour’s administration, 
and held office until the resignation of the 
government in tho following December. 
Two years before, the price (122,500^.) at 
which he had sold Eosyth to the govern- 
ment, for the purpose of constructing a 
naval base, received unfavourable criti- 
cism ; but tho ministerial defence was that 
the amount was little above the valuation, 
and that tho difierence would have gone in 
costs if recourse had been had to compul- 
sory purchase after arbitration {Mansard, 
4th series, vol. cxxiv. cols. 1266-1282, and 
vol. cxxv. col. 695). 

Linlithgow died at 3?au, after a year’s 
illness, on 29 Feb. 1908. As became an 
ardent Scotsman, Linlithgow was brigadier- 
general of the Eoyal Company of iichers 
and served in the Lanarkshire yeomanry. 
He rode vigorously but unluckily to hounds, 
and kept both harriers and beagles. 

He married in 1886 Hersey Mce, third 
daughter of Dayrolles Blakeney Eveleigh- 
de-Moleytis, fourth Lord Ventry, by whom 
he had issue two sons and one daughter. 
He was succeeded by his elder son, Victor 
Alexander John, eighth earl of Hopetoun, 
bom in 1887. 

His portrait, by Eobert Brough, was 
presented to him in 1904, after his return 
from Australia, by linlithgowshiro and the 
adjoining counties, Lord Eosebery, always 
a close friend, making the presentation ; 
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it is now at Hopetomi House. Lord 
Rosebery also, on 5 Oct. 1911, unveiled at 
Linlithgow a statue of the marquis by 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. Lord Linlith- 
gow, said Lord Rosebery on that occasion, 
regarded himself as unequal to high office, 
but proved himself ‘ more than adequate ’ 
{The Times, 6 Oct. 1911). A second statue, 
by Bemie Rhind, R.S.A., erected in Mel- 
bourne, was unveiled by Sir John Fuller, 
governor of Victoria, on 15 June 1911. A 
cartoon by " Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ in 1900. 

[The Times, and the Scotsman, 2 March 
1908 ; Transactions of Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1908.] L. 0. S. 

HOPE, LAURENCE, pseudonym. [See 
Nicolson, Mrs. Violet Adela (1865-1904), 
poetess.] 

HOPETOUNT, seventh Earl of. [See 
Hope, John Adrian Louis (1860-1908), 
first governor-general of Australia.] 

HOPKINS, EDWARD JOHN (1818- 
1901), organist, born at Westminster on 
30 June 1818, was son of George Hopkins 
(1789-1869), a clarinet player. John Hop- 
kins (1822-1900), organist of Rochester 
cathedral, and Thomas Hopkins {d. 1893), 
organ builder, were his brothers. Edward 
Hopkins (1818-1842), organist of Armagh 
cathedral, and John Larkin Hopkins, 
Mus.Doc. [q. V.], organist successively of 
Rochester cathedral (1841-56), and of 
Cambridge University (1856-73), were his 
cousins. After serving as a chorister at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, from 1826 
to 1834, Hopkins was organist in turn of 
Mitcham church, Surrey, from 1834, of St. 
Peter’s, Islington, from 1838, and of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street, from 1841. 

In October 1843 he was elected organist at 
the Temple church, London, and remained 
there for fifty-five years. On completing 
his jubilee in 1893 he received a valuable 
testimonial from the benchers, and on his 
retirement in 1898 was made hon. organist. 
He sang at Westminster Abbey in the 
choir at the coronation of William IV- 
in 1831 and at Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee celebration in 1897. 

He received the honorary degree of 
Mus.Doc. from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1882, and from the University of 
Toronto in 1886. 

Hopkins was an excellent organist and 
a fine extemporaneous player. His com- 
positions, though neither numerous nor of 
large calibre, are always melodious and 
pleasing. His anthems ‘ Out of the Deep ’ 


and ‘ God is gone up ’ won the Gresham 
prize medals in 1838 and 1840 respectively. 
His two services in A and F, and many of 
his chants and hymn tunes, which number 
160, have obtained world-wide celebrity. 

Hopkins was one of the first to issue a 
series of elaborate arrangements for the 
organ. For the services at the Temple 
church he arranged and edited a ‘Book 
of Responses,’ and a collection of chants, 
all of which were incorporated in the 
‘ Temple Church Choral Service Book ’ 
(1867 ; 2nd edit. 1880) and the ‘ Temple 
Psalter ’ (1883). He also issued a collec- 
tion of ‘ 165 single chants of the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and lOth centuries ’ and ‘ single 
chants with additional harmonies for 
unison use.’ His historical prefaces to 
the Temple service books exhibit much 
scholarly research. He also edited Purcell’s 
organ music and several volumes for 
the Musical Antiquarian Society, and 
contributed many musical articles to 
the press. As an authority on organ 
construction Hopkins was without an 
equal, and standard rank has long been 
accorded his book, ‘ The Organ, its His- 
tory and Construction ’ (1855 ; third edit, 
with Dr. Rimbault, 1877). 

Hopkins died on 4 Feb. 1901, and was 
interred in Hampstead cemetery. He 
married in 1845 Sarah Lovett, by whom 
he had four sons and five daughters. 

[The Life and Works of Edward John Hop- 
kins, by Dr. 0. W. Pearce, 1910 ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music ; private information.] J. C. B. 

HOPKINS, JANE ELLICE (1836- 
1904), social reformer, born at Cambridge 
on 30 Oct. 1836, was younger daughter of 
William Hopkins [q. v.], mathematician 
and geologist, by his second wife, Caroline 
Boys. 

Educated by her father, she developed 
a faculty for scientific thinking, combined 
with poetic insight, humour, and religious 
fervour. Devoting herself to social reform, 
she held, when about twenty, large meetings 
of navvies who were employed in a suburb 
of Cambridge. A club and institute were 
built through her efforts. Elihu Burritt, the 
American writer, attested the power of her 
addresses in his 'Seed Lives’ (1863). In 
1865 she published ‘ English Idylls and other 
Poems,’ dedicated to her father, * to whom 
I owe all I am.’ After his death in 1866, 
an incurable illness caused her at intervals 
acute suffering but failed to affect her spirit. 
Removing with her mother to Brighton, 
she wrote ‘Active Service’ (1872-4) and 
other pamphlets in aid of Sarah Robinson’s 
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Soldiers' Institute, Portsmouth. After a 7th edit. 1904. 5. ‘ Preventive Work, or 
year abroad, she made, at Preshwater, the the Care of our Girls,’ 1881. 6. ‘ Village 

acquaintance of Julia Margaret Cameron Morality,’ 1882. 7. ‘ Legal Protection for 
[q. Y.], George Frederick Watts [q*v. Suppl. the Young,’ 1882. 8. * Grave Moral Ques- 

II], and Charles Tennyson Turner [q.v.]. tions addressed to the Mon and Women 
During 1872 she met James Hinton [q. v.], of England,’ 1882. 9. ‘ Autumn Swallows, 
under whose medical training and at whose a book of lyrics,’ 1883. 10. ‘ The Present 

request she embarked on her life work — the Moral Crisis, 1886. 11. ‘Girls’ Clubs and 
endeavour to raise the moral standard of Recreative Evening Homos,’ 1887. 
the community, and to secure the legal [Life by Rosa M. Barrett, 1907 ; The Times, 
protection of the young from ill-usage. 24 Aug. 1904 ; Guardian, 31 Aug. 1904.] 

At Hinton’s death in 1875 she edited his 0. P. S. 

‘Life and Letters,’ and for ten years she HOPWOOD,CHARLES HENRY (1829- 
arduously wrote and lectured through the 1904), recorder of Liverpool, bom at 47 
toee kingdoms on the theme of pure living. Chancery Lane, London, on 20 July 1829, 
Engaged on what George Macdonald [q. v. was fifth son, in a family of eight sons and 
Suppl. II] called her ‘ great sad work,’ she four daughters, of John Stephen Spindler 
addressed huge meetings of men in Edin- Hopwood (1795-1868), solicitor, of Chancery 
burgh, Newcastle, Gateshead, Sunderland, Lane, by Ixis wife Mary Ann (1799-1843), 
Carlisle, Swansea, Cardiff, Hull, Liverpool, daughter of John Toole of Dublin. After 
Manchester, and Dublin, and of mill-girls education successively at a private school, 
in Halifax. Although personally frail and at King’s College School, and at King’s 
insignificant, she exerted over her audiences College, London, he became a student at 
an instantaneous influence by virtue of her the Middle Temple on 2 Nov. 1850, and 
beautiful voice, spiritual iatensity, and was called to the bar on 6 Juno 1853. He 
absence of self-consciousness or sentimen- joined the northern circuit and obtained 
tality. Among those who aided her work a good practice. Ho took silk in 1874, and 
were Bishop Lightfoot, who said she did was eloctod a bencher of his Inn in 1876, 
the work of ton men in the time, and becoming ‘ reader ’ in 1885, and treasurer 
Bishops Wilkinson, Maclagan, and Fraser, in 1895. Ho edited two series of reports 
Of ‘ True Manliness,’ one of her many of ‘ Registration Cases ’ ; the first series 
pamphlets which appeared anonymously, (1863-7), in which ho collaborated with 
300,000 copies were sold in a year. Her F. A. Philbriok, appeared in 1868, and the 
efiorts led to an amendment in 1880 of the second series (1868-72), in which he coUa- 
Industrial Schools Act, which rendered the boratod with F. J. Coltman, appeared in 
protection of children under sixteen legally 1872-9 (2 vols.). 

possible, and they helped to pass the In 1874, and again in 1880, Hopwood 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1886. was elected member of parliament for 

The aim of her work was preventive Stockport in the liberal interest. He was 
while that of Mrs. Josephine Butler [q. v, defeated in the same constituency at the 
Suppl. n] was remedial. With Bishop general election in 1885. In 1892 ho was 
Lightfoot’s help she founded the White elected for the Middleton division of Lan- 
CroBs League in 1886, and saw England and cashire and sat till 1895. During Glad-^ 
the Colonies dotted over with branches. stone’s short ministry of 1886 Hopwood 
In 1888 failure of health compelled her was appointed recorder of Liverpool, 
active work to cease. During illness she Throughout his public life Hopwood 
wrote ‘ The Power of Womanhood ; or supported energetically and with singular 
Mothers and Sons ’ (1899), and in 1902 tenacity and consistency the principle of 
‘ The Story of Life ’ (2nd edit. 1903), a book personal liberty. Ho was a loyal supporter 
of instruction for the young based on of radical measures, but at the time of 
natural history and physiology, of which his death he was justly described as 
7000 copies were sold in a year. She died ‘ the last of those liberals who were all for 
on 21 August 1904 at Brighton, and was freedom — ^freedom from being made good 
buried there. ’ or better as well as freedom from worse 

Among her other writings are ; 1. ‘ An oppression ; freedom from ‘ state control ; 
Englishwoman’s Work among Working- freedom from the tyranny of the multitude, 
men,’ 1875 ; 4th edit. 1882. 2. ‘ Rose as weU as from fussy, meddlesome legisla- 

Turquand,’ a novel, 1876. 3. ‘Notes on tion.’ In parliament he opposed unrelent- 
Penitentiary Work,’ 1879. 4. ‘ Christ the ingly the Contagious Diseases Acts and 
Consoler, Comfort for the Sick,’ with intro- the Vaccination Acts, denying that it was 
duction by the Bishop of Carlisle, 1879 ; justifiable to curtail the personal liberty 
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of such, persons as chose to expose them- 
selves and others to risks of infection. As 
recorder he discouraged prosecutions for 
such offences as keeping disorderly houses. 
Towards the end of his life he spoke 
with indignation of an Act forbidding 
— on the ground of pubHc safety — the 
carrying of pistols without a Hcence. He 
was also a constant advocate in the House 
of Commons of trade unions, and of the 
reform of the laws then regulating the 
relation of master and servant. While at the 
bar he constantly defended trades unionists 
who were prosecuted for offences against 
the Conspiracy Acts, and sought to protect 
the funds of the union from legal distraint. 
As recorder of Liverpool he made himself 
the protagonist of the current reaction 
from greater to less severity in awarding 
punishment for crime. In his own court 
he carried the remission of severity to a 
pitch which his friends could not justify. 
He claimed that by his substitution of 
sentences of about three months’ imprison- 
ment for sentences of about seven years’ 
penal servitude he greatly diminished 
crime within his jurisdiction ; but in quoting 
statistics in support of this contention he 
made no allowance for the facts that the 
magistrates, disapproving of his intem- 
perance in reform, committed to the assizes 
many persons who would naturally have 
been sent for trial to his sessions, and them- 
selves dealt summarily with very many 
more. He proposed legislation in favour 
of short sentences, and in 1897 he founded 
the Romilly Society to reform the criminal 
law and prison administration. He sought 
to estabhsh a court of appeal in criminal 
cases. He was a warm advocate of an 
extension of the suffrage to all adults, 
including women. 

Hopwood was a man of handsome 
features and good presence, wore a full 
black beard, and preserved an almost 
juvenile complexion to the end of his life. 
He had the power of attracting the warm 
personal regard of many of his friends 
who considered his exaggerated insistence 
upon his own opinions to be mischievous. 
He died unmarried at Northwick Lodge, 
St. John’s Wood Hoad, N.W., on 14 Oct. 
1904, and his remains, after cremation at 
Golder’s Green, were buried in a family 
grave at Kensal Green. A portrait in oils 
by Jamyn Brooks belongs to Hopwood’s 
younger brother. Canon ^Hopwood, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Hopwood edited : 1. ' Observations on the 
Constitution of the Middle Temple,’ 1896. 
2. ‘'A Calendar of the Middle Temple 


Records,’ 1903. 3. ‘ Middle Temple Records,’ 
1904. 

[The Times, 17 and 19 Oct. 1904; Men of 
the Time, 1898 ; Foster’s Men at the Bar ; 
personal knowledge.] 

HORHBY, JAMES JOHN (1826-1909), 
provost of Eton, born at Win wick, Lanca- 
shire, on 18 Dec. 1826, was younger son of 
Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby [q. v.] by his 
wife Sophia Maria, daughter of Lieutenant- 
general John Burgoyne (1722-1792) [q. v.]. 
Hornby was entered as an oppidan at Eton 
in 1838, and after a successful career as a 
scholar and as a cricketer went to Balhol 
College, Oxford, in 1845, where he enjoyed 
similar success in the schools and as an 
athlete. He gained a jSrst class in the 
final classical school in 1849, and rowed 
in the Oxford Eight in 1849 and 1851. 
Graduating B.A. in 1849, in which year 
he was elected a founder’s feUow of Brase- 
nose College, and proceeding M.A. in 1851, 
he was principal of Bishop Cosin’s Hall 
at Durham University from 1853 to 1864, 
when he returned to Oxford and took up 
work at Brasenose as junior bursar. In 
1867 he was appointed second master at 
Winchester, but shortly after was selected 
for the important post of headmaster 
of Eton on the resignation of Archdeacon 
Balston. For several generations the head- 
master had been an Eton colleger and 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
at Eton was the subordinate officer of the 
provost. Since 1861 a royal commission 
had been engaged in an inquiry into the 
ad m inistration of the great public schools 
of England with special reference to 
Eton College. As a result of this com- 
mission the whole administration of Eton 
College was changed, and placed in the 
hands of a new governing body under new 
statutes. The old connection between Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, was made 
less bindmg, and the powers of the provost 
of Eton were very considerably curtailed. 
The headmaster’s position became one of 
increased independent authority. In these 
altered circumstances Hornby entered on 
his duties as headmaster of Eton early in 
1868. The appointment of an oppidan, 
an Oxonian, and a gentleman of high 
breeding and aristocratic birth, who had 
not served his apprenticeship as an Eton 
master, marked the new era in the history 
of the school. In accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the new statutes 
many reforms were introduced by Hornby 
into the school curriculum. He wag, how- 
ever> a progressive rather than a radical 
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reformer, with a tendency to become more 
conservative as years went on. In matters 
of strict discipline, both with assistant- 
masters and boys, he did not escape criti- 
cism, occasionally hostile in tone, but his 
innate good-breeding and tact, his courtesy 
and sympathetic manner, together with a 
strong sense of genuine humour, enabled 
him to maintain a personal popularity. 
In July 1884 Hornby ceased to be head- 
master on being appointed provost in 
succession to Charles Old Goodford [q. v.]. 
He held the dignified and less arduous post 
of provost until his death at Eton on 2 Nov, 
1909, He was buried in the Eton cemetery. 
He married in 1869 Augusta Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. J. C. Evans of Stoke 
Roges. She died in 1891, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. 

Hornby was of handsome appearance, 
and retained his bodily vigour throughout 
life. From 1854 to 1867 he distinguished 
himself as one of the pioneers of Alpine 
climbing, and was a member of the Alpine 
Club from December 1864 until his 
death. He made many now ascents, 
which called for the highest physical and 
mental qualities in a mountaineer. After 
his appointment to Eton, his athletic feats 
were chiefly confined to skating, in which 
he was an accomplished proficient up to 
the date of his death. Although ho did 
not pretend to any literary gifts, he was 
an accomplished scholar and an admirable 
public speaker. Hornby, who proceeded 
D.D. at Oxford in 1869 and was made 
hon. D.C.L. of Durham in 1882, was 
appointed honorary chaplain to Queen 
Victoria in 1882, and in 1901 to Bang 
Edward VII, who made him C.V.O. in 
1904. A portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
is in the provost’s lodge at Eton College. 
A monumental brass to his memory is in 
the ante-chapel. 

[The Times, 3 Nov. 1909 ; Lyto’s History 
of Eton College ; Brasenose College Register, 
Oxford Hist. Soc., 1909 ; Eton under 
Hornby, by O.E. [i.e. H. S. Salt] ; Alpine 
Journal, xxv., No. 187 ; personal knowledge.] 
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HORNIMAN, FREDERICK JOHN 
(1835-1906), founder of the Horniman 
Museum, born at Bridgwater on 8 Oct. 
1835, was second son of John Horniman of 
Bridgwater by his wife Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Smith of Witney, Oxfordshire. 
His parents belonged to the Society of 
Friends and he was educated at the Friends’ 
School, Croydon (foundedinl702). After join- 
ing the large tea-packing business founded 
at Newport, I.W., by his father and moved 


Horsley 

to Wormwood St., London, 1852 (now W. 
H. and F. J. Horniman & Co., Limited), he 
travelled extensively in the east and west, 
during a period of forty years, collecting 
objects illustrative of the natural history, 
arts, and manufactures of the world. These 
he placed in his private residence, Surrey 
House, Forest Hill, and first opened the 
exhibition to the public on 24 Dec. 1890. 
About 1879 he removed to Surrey Mount 
adjoining, where ho made additions in 1893. 
On 1 Juno 1895 the enlarged building, with 
surrounding grounds of five acres, was 
freely opened to the public. Horniman 
compiled a guide for visitors, and em- 
ployed a curator and librarian as well 
as a naturalist. The collection and the 
visitors incroasod rapidly, and in 1897 
Horniman erected at a cost of 40,000Z. 
a now and handsome edifice near at hand 
from the designs of C. Harrison Town- 
send, F.R.I.B.A., having on the exterior 
wail a mosaic panel, thirty-two foot by ten 
feet, designed by R. Anning Boll to re- 
present the course of human life, and a 
memorial tablet by F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A. ; a bronze fountain by J. W. Rollins 
was given by Hornhnan’s son. Finally in 
1901 Horniman presented his museum and 
surrounding estate to the London county 
council The museum is now a lecture 
centre, and an annual report is issued. A 
new lecture hall and reading room, erected 
at the museum by his son, was opened on 
28 Jan. 1912. 

Horniman was liberal M.P. for the 
Falmouth andPenryn boroughs (1895-1904). 
Ho died in London on 5 March 1906. He 
married (1) on 3 June 1859 Rebekah, 
daughter of J ohn Emslio of Dalston ; (2) on 
30 Jan. 1897 Minnie Louisa, daughter of G-. 
W. Bennett of Charlton, Kent. His son by 
the first marriage, Emslio John Horniman, 
was liberal M.P. for Chelsea (1906-10), and 
his only daughter, Annie Elizabeth Frederica 
Horniman, is the founder of the Irish 
Theatre, Dublin, and of the Repertory 
Theatre, Manchester. His portrait by 
William Henry Margetson was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1897. 

[The Times, 6 March 1906 ; Who’s Who, 
1906 ; An Account of the Horniman Free 
Museum and Recreation Grounds, Forest Hill 
(illustrated), 1901.] C. F. S- 

HORSLEY, JOHN CALLCOTT (1817- 
1903), painter, bom in London on 29 Jan. 
1817, was elder son of William Horsley 
[q, V.], the well-known composer of glees, 
by his wife Elizabeth Hutemns, daughter 
of* John WaU Callcott [q. v.], musical com- 
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poser, brother of Sir Augustus Wall Callcott 
[q. V.], the painter. Horsley had one brother 
and three sisters, one of •whom married 
Isambard Kingdom Brunei [q. y.]. He 
showed a bent towards pictorial art while 
still very young. His general education 
was obtained at a school on a site now 
filled by the Carmelite convent and church, 
Kensmgton, and his early training as an 
artist at Sass’s academy in Bloomsbury. 
In due time he became a student at the 
Hoyal Academy, where he won the gold 
medal in ‘ the antique.’ Before he was 
twenty he earned the praise of Sir David 
Wilkie for an ambitious picture called 
‘ Kent Day at Haddon Hall in the Sixteenth 
Century.’ The first picture he exhibited 
was ‘ Kival Musicians,’ but the first sent 
to the Koyal Academy was ‘ The Pride of the 
Village ’ (1839), now in the Tate Gallery. 
While yet very young he was appointed 
headmaster to the figure class in the 
National School of Design in Somerset 
House. In 1843, in 1844, and again in 
1847, he was successful in winning prizes 
in the competitions for employment in the 
decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
the result of which was the painting of 
two large wall-pictures, ‘ The Spirit of 
Keligion ’ and ‘ Satan surprised at the 
Ear of Eve,’ in the new palace. At Somer- 
leyton he also painted two wall-pictures 
dealing with incidents in the youth of 
Alfred the Great. But large historical 
pictures were not to his taste, and his 
power of treating them was affected for the 
worse by his reluctance to go to the root 
of aU Imowledge of structure and move- 
ment, the study of the naked model. 
Against that study he headed an abortive 
agitation in 1885, when the spirit of the 
Paris Salon was, he thought, invading 
English art too boldly. A letter by him 
(signed H.) in ‘ The Times ’ (2 May 1885), 
following one from ‘ A British Matron’ a 
day earlier, led to a long and animated 
newspaper controversy, Horsley’s real pre- 
ference was for domestic scenes, conceived 
somewhat in the style of Terborch and De 
Hooghe. Among the best of these are 
‘ Malvoho practising Deportment to his 
own Shadow,’ ‘Attack and Defence,’ ‘Holy 
Communion,’ ‘The Lost Pound,’ ‘The 
Gaoler’s Daughter,’ ‘Negotiating a Loan,’ 
‘ Le Jour des Morts,’ and two pictures 
commissioned by the Prince Consort, 
‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘H Pensieroso.’ EQs 
‘ Healing Mercies of Christ ’ forms the altar- 
piece in the chapel of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. He also painted a few portraits, 
the best known and most accessible being 


that of Martin Colnaghi, in the National 
Gallery. Although painted when both artist 
and sitter were very old men, this in some 
degree compensates by its vivacity and 
fidelity for its shortcomings as a work of 
art. Another of his portraits is that of 
the Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of 
Battenberg) at the age of thirteen months. 

Horsley was elected A,R.A. in 1855 
and K.A. in 1856. He -will be chiefly 
remembered at the Academy for the part 
he took in organising the epoch-making 
series of ‘ Old Masters ’ at Burlington House, 
From 1875 to 1890 he was the mo-ving 
spirit of these exhibitions. He was inde- 
fatigable in searching for desirable pictures, 
and in persuading their owners to lend. For 
such duties he was remarkably well fitted, 
being at once extremely popiilar and yet 
quite ready with his ‘ no ’ when inadmissible 
claims were made on behalf of this or that 
‘masterpiece,’ Horsley was treasurer of 
the Academy from 1882 to 1897, when he 
retired from the active list of academicians. 

In 1858 Horsley bought a house at 
Cranbrook, Kent, commissioning the then 
unknown Mr. Norman Shaw to repair and 
add to it. There several of his more rustic 
pictures were painted. 

Horsley inherited a lively interest in 
music and its professors. With many of 
the latter he was intimate, especially with 
Mendelssohn, who, when in London, was 
his frequent visitor. In early life he had 
suggested to his intimate friend, John’ 
Leech, many themes for his drawings 
in ‘ Punch.’ He died on 18 Oct. 1903, in 
his eighty-seventh year, at the house in 
High Kow, Kensington, which had been the 
property of his family for nearly a century, 
and was buried at Kensal Green. He was 
twice married : (1) in 1847 to Elvira Walter ; 
(2) in 1854 to Kosamund, daughter of 
Charles Haden, surgeon, of Derby and 
London, who sur-vlved him with three sons 
and two daughters. His sons are Walter 
Charles Horsley, painter. Sir Victor Horsley, 
the surgeon, and Gerald Horsley, architect. 
Of two portraits by his eldest son, Walter 
Charles Horsley, one painted in 1891 is in 
the possession of Horsley’s widow; the 
other (c. 1898) is at the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House. Before his death in 
1903 there was published Horsley’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Royal Academician’ (edited 
by Mrs. Edmund Helps), 

[Horsley’s RecoUections, 1903 ; The Times, 
20 and 23 Oct. 1903 ; Cat. Nat. Gallery of 
British Art (Tate Gallery) ; Spielmann’s Hist, 
of Punch; Graves’ Roy. Ac. and Brit. Inst. 
Exhibitors ; personal knowledge.] W. A. 
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HOSKINS, Sir ANTHONY HILEY 

(1828-1901), admiral, bom at North Perrott 
near Crewkerne, Somerset, on 1 Sept. 1828, 
was fourth son of Henry Hoskins (1790- 
1876), rector of North Perrott, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. William Phelips 
of Montacute. The Somerset branch of the 
Hoskins family settled in that county in the 
seventeenth century. Mary, daughter of 
Richard Hoskins, of a related branch of 
the family (of Beaminster, Dorset), married 
Samuel Hood and was mother of the two 
admirals, Samuel Hood, first Lord Hood 
[q. V.], and Alexander Hood, first Lord 
Bridport [q. v.]. From school at Win- 
chester Hoskins entered the navy in April 
1842, taking with liim a proficiency in 
classical learning unusual at his early ago. 
In his first ship, the Conway, he is 
said, probably with some exaggeration, 
to have acted as Greek coach to one of 
the lieutenants, Montagu Burrows [q, v, 
Suppl. II]. In the Conway Hoskins re- 
mained for some years, participating in 
several fights with Arab slavers in the 
Mozambique and in the attack on Tama- 
tave (CnowES, vi. 34-5-6). Afterwards, in 
the President, he continued on the same 
station, employed on similar service. On 
26 May 1849 he was made lieutenant, 
and while in the Castor on the Cape station 
was lent to Sir Henry Smith as A.D.O. 
during the Kaffir war of 1851-2. In 1857 
he took the Slaney gunboat out to China, 
and in her took part in the capture of 
Canton on 28 Deo. This won for him his 
promotion to commander’s rank on 26 Feb. 
1858 ; but remaining in the Slaney, he was 
in her in May in the gulf of Pe-che-li, and 
was present at the reduction of the Taku 
forts and in the operations in the Pei-ho 
leading to the occupation of Tien-tsin. 
On 12 Dec. 1863 he was promoted to be 
captain. In 1869-72 he commanded the 
Eclii^e on the North American station ; 
in 1873-4 the Sultan, in the Channel fleet; 
and in 1875-8 was commodore in Australian 
waters. In 1877 he was nominated a C.B., 
became a rear-admiral on 15 June 1879, 
and from 1880 was a lord commissioner of 
the admiralty, from which post he was 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where the 
Egyptian troubles after the bombardment 
of Alexandria were urgently calling for 
reinforcements. On his return in the 
winter he was nominated K.C.B,, and 
to June 1885, when he became vice- 
admiral, he was superintendent of 
naval reserves, and was then for nearly 
four years again a lord commissioner of 
the ainiralty. From March 1889 he was 


commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean 
till 20 June 1891, when he was pro- 
moted admiral, and was appointed senior 
naval lord of the admiralty. He retired 
on reaching the age limit, 1 Sept. 1893. 
He was nominated G.C.B. on 17 Nov. 
1893. In his retirement he lived mostly 
in London, taking much interest in naval 
and geographical societies till his death, 
wliicli took place at Capel, near Dorking, 
on 21 Juno 1901. He was buried at 
North Perrott, wlien the king and the 
admiralty wore officially represented. His 
portrait was executed by Henry Tanworth 
Wells, R.A., in 1901 for Griilion’s Club. 

A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ (1883). Stern, strict, and even severe 
in liis service relations, he was in his private 
and personal character one of the most 
genial of men. 

Ho married, on 27 Oct. 1865, Dorothea 
Ann Eliza, second daughter of the Rev. Sir 
George Stamp Robinson, seventh baronet. 
She died on 7 Oct. 1901, without issue. 

[Royal Navy Lists ; The Times, 22, 27 June 
1901 ; Olowcis, Royal Navy, vols. vi. and vii., 
1901-3.] J. K, L. 

HOWARD, GEORGE JAMES, ninth 
Eaul oir Caiuasle (1843-1911), amateur 
artist, was the only son of Charles Went- 
worth George Ploward, fifth son of George 
Howard, sixth earl [q. v.] and M.P. for 
East Cumberland, 1840-79, by his wife 
Mary, second daughter of Sir James Parke, 
Baron Wensleydale [q. v.]. George William 
Frederick Howard, seventh earl of Carlisle 
[q. V.], the statesman, was his father’s 
oldest brother. Born in London on 13 Aug. 
1843, Howard was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 1861 
he was one of a few undergraduates selected 
to join King Edward VII when Prince of 
Wales in attendance at a private course of 
lectures on lustory by Charles Kingsley, 
He graduated B.A. in 1865. On the death 
of his father in 1879 he was elected liberal 
M.P. for East Cumberland, lost the seat in 
1880, but regained it in 1881 and held it 
till 1886. At the disruption of the party 
over Irish home rule he joined the liberal 
unionists, but did not sit in the 1886 parlia- 
ment. He succeeded his uncle, William 
George Howard (1808-1889), the invalid 
and &ohelor eighth earl of Carlisle, in 1889. 
In the House of Lords he continued to vote 
with the liberal xmionists, while his wife 
had become an ardent pubHc worker on 
the radical side. On one question of social 
reform, the temperance question, they were 
wholly agreed. On his accession to the 
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earldom the public-houses both on the 
Yorkshire and on the Cumberland estates 
were closed, and one of his very rare 
speeches in the House of Lords was in 
favour of the hcensing bill of the liberal 
government in 1908. Pohtics, however, 
were but a secondary interest to h fT n. ; and 
though fond of country life and sports, 
especially shooting, he had from the begin- 
ning left the administration of his great 
estates in Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire in the hands of his wife. 
His real devotion was to art. Having 
shown as a boy a remarkable gift for likeness 
and caricature, he took up the practice of 
painting in earnest after leaving Cambridge, 
and was the pupil successively of Alphonse 
Legros and Giovanni Costa. Of his many 
friendships the most intimate were with 
artists, especially with the two above named 
and with Burne-Jones, Leighton, Watts, 
Thomas Armstrong, Pepys Cockerell, and 
latterly Sir Charles Holroyd. He had an 
intense sympathy for Italy and the Italians, 
and in early life cherished a close and reveren- 
tial friendship for Mazzini. He became a 
skilled and industrious painter of landscape, 
principally in water-colour. His work was 
conceived in a topographical spirit, and 
he was at his best in studies made direct 
from nature rather than in work carried 
out afterwards in his studio. In later hfe 
he suffered much from gastric trouble, 
and partly for the sake of health made 
frequent winter journeys abroad, to Egypt, 
India, and East Africa, painting wherever 
he went ; but the scenery which best 
inspired him was that of his beautiful north 
country homes, Naworth and Castle Howard. 
In the last year of his life he pubhshed 
‘A Picture Song-Book’ (1910),- a set of 
coloured reproductions from drawings in 
illustration of old English songs done to 
amuse his grandchildren. He was an in- 
fluential trustee of the National Gallery 
for more than thirty years. He died at 
his daughter’s residence, Brackland, Hind- 
head, Surrey, on 16 April 1911, and was 
buried at Lanercoat Priory, Naworth. 

Just before his fatal illness Carlisle had 
taken an active part in the movement for 
stopping the alterations of the bridge and 
paths in St. James’s Park proposed by 
the office of works. He had at the 
same time agreed to offer to the National 
GaUery for a price much below its market 
value the masterpiece of Mabuse, the 
‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ which had been 
bought by the fifth earl and been for a 
century the chief glory of the Castle Howard 
collection. His wish in this respect was 


carried out by his widow after his death, 
and the picture is now the property of the 
nation. His private tastes and distastes in 
art were very decided, but he knew on 
occasion how to suppress them and support 
reasonable views which were not his own. 
He was a man of remarkable social charm, 
though not free from moods of cynicism and 
irony. A portrait of him in early hfe by 
Watts is in the gaUery at Limnerslease. A 
sketch of him was executed for Grillion’s 
Club by Henry Tanworth Wells in 1894. 
In 1864 he married Bosahnd, youngest 
daughter of the second Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, by whom he had six sons, three of 
whom predeceased him, and five daughters, 
of whom one died in infancy. The eldest 
daughter. Lady Mary, is the wife of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray ; another daughter, 
Lady Cecilia, is wife of Mr. Charles Henry 
Roberts, liberal M.P. for Lincoln since 1906. 

Carlisle was succeeded by his son, 
Chables James Stanley Howabd, tenth 
earl (1867-1912), who was bom on 8 March 
1867, educated at Rugby and BaUiol College, 
Oxford, and married in 1894 Rhoda Ankaret, 
daughter of Colonel Paget W. L’Estrange, 
by whom he had one son and three daughters. 
He was captain in the third battalion Border 
regiment of militia, with which he served 
in South Africa in 1902 ; was an active 
member of the London school board (1894- 
1902) ; contested without success in the 
unionist interest Chester-le- Street, the 
Hexham division of Northumberland, and 
Gateshead ; was unionist M.P. for South 
Birmingham (1904-11), and latterly one 
of the parhamentary whips for his party. 
His health was already failing when he 
succeeded to the title, and he died at 105 
Eaton Place, London, on 21 Jan. 1912 ; he 
was buried at Lanercost. 

[Private information ; The Times, 18 and 21 
April 1911; International Studio, 1903, xxi. 121.] 

HOWELL, DAVID (1831-1903), dean 
of St. David’s, son of John Howell, farmer 
and calvinistic methodist deacon, of Treos, 
in the parish of Llangan, Glamorganshire, 
was bom on 16 Aug. 1831. His mother 
being of weak health, he was brought up 
for the most part by his grandmother, 
Mary Griffiths of Tynycaeau, a church- 
woman. At the age of fifteen he returned 
to his father’s home, which was now at 
Bryn Cwtyn, near Pencoed. Farming, 
however, was not to his mind, and, having 
shown a decided bent for letters, he was 
persuaded by his mother and the rector of 
St. Mary HiU (afterwards well known as 
Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath) to prepare 
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for orders in the Church of England. 
After passing through the Eagle School, 
Cowbridge, the Preparatory School, Mer- 
thyr, and the Llandaff Diocesan Institute 
at Abergavenny, he was ordained deacon 
in 1855 and priest in 1856. A curacy of 
two years at Neath under Griffiths was 
followed by his appointment in 1857 as 
secretary for Wales to the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society; he then became vicar of 
Pwllheli in 1861. In 1864 he was trans- 
ferred to the important vicarage of St. 
John’s, Cardiff, where his abilities found a 
congenial field ; he endeavoured to adapt 
the machinery of the church to the needs of 
a rapidly growing community, and raised 
no less than 30,0002. for the purpose. In 
1875 he was elected a member of the first 
Cardiff school board. In this year he be- 
came vicar of Wrexham, where he remained 
until 1891, when he removed to the neigh- 
bouring vicarage of Gresford. At Wrex- 
ham, as at Cardiff, he greatly extended the 
activities of the church. He received the 
degree of B.D. from the archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1878, was appointed pre- 
bendary of Meliden and honorary canon of 
St. Asaph in 1885, and became archdeacon 
of Wrexham in 1889. Popular opinion 
marked him out for yet greater responsibili- 
ties, and the bestowal upon him in 1897 
of the deanery of St. David’s was regarded 
as a kind of retirement. The restoration 
of the Lady chapel showed that he had not 
lost his zest for work. He died on 15 Jan. 
1903 at St. David’s, and was buried in 
the chapel of St. Nicholas in the cathedral. 
An altar tomb and a bronze tablet com- 
memorate him there. 

His gifts and his temperament, no less 
than his family connections (his brother 
William became a calvinistio methodist 
deacon and his sister married Dr. David 
Saunders of the same body), fitted him to 
become a mediating influence between the 
church and Welsh nonconformity. He 
was well versed in Welsh literature, particu- 
larly its hymnology, and in warm sympathy 
with every Welsh patriotic movement. 
Party pofitics did not interest him, and 
after 1875 he held aloof from pohtical strife. 
He was a highly gifted orator, powerful 
not only in the pulpit but also in a re- 
markable degree on the eisteddfod platform, 
where he wae known by the bardic name 
of ‘ Llawdden.’ He brought the evangeli- 
cal temper and the methodist fervour into all 
his church work. Yet his " churchmanship 
though always broad was never really vague ’ 
[The Times f 16 Jan. 1903). His parochial 
work was thorough, and he was a behever in 


theyoluntary school system. He married 
Anne Powell of Pencoed, and left four sons, 
of whom the youngest, William Tudor 
Howell, was conservative M.P. for the 
Denbigh boroughs from 1895 to 1900. 

[Article in Geninon, April 1903, by W. 
Howell ; Byegones (Oswestry), 28 Jan. 1903 • 
The Times, 16 Jan. 1903 ; Welsh Rehgious 
Leaders in the Victorian Era, ed. J. V. Mor- 
gan, 1905.] J. E. L. 

HOWELL, GEORGE (1833-1910), labour 
leader and writer, born at Wrington, 
Somerset, on 5 Oct. 1833, was son of a 
mason, who fell into financial difficulties. 
Howell was sent to farm service when 
he was eight. Two years later he became 
a mortar boy, assisting masons. In 1847 he 
became a member of a Chartist society ; he 
was then an eager reader of books which he 
borrowed from tho village library. At the 
age of twenty he went to Bristol, where he 
worked as a bricklayer; he continued to 
spend his spare time in reading and was 
one of the first members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In 1864 he 
journeyed to London, where ho came to 
know William Rogers (1819-96) q v.], who 
helped him with his studios. In London 
he increased his political activities, making 
the acquaintance of Mazzini, Kossuth, 
Ernest Jones, and other prominent demo- 
cratic leaders, and he developed an interest 
in trade unionism. He was prominent in 
the historical nine hours’ struggle (1859) 
in the building trade, and gradually took 
his place with men like William Newton 
and William Allan as a trade union leader. 
While still working at his trade he was 
threatened by an employer with imprison- 
ment under the Master and Servants Act, 
and that threat he never forgot. In 1864 
he ceased to work as a brioklayor. 

Meanwhile trade unionism was entering 
politics, goaded by tho civil disabilities 
under whioh labour combinations suffered 
(1860-75). Howell joined the body of 
unusually able men, including Alexander 
MacDonald, George Odger [q. v.], and 
Robert Applegarth, wbich, known as ' the 
Junta,’ directed trade union affairs at the 
time. He became secretary to the London 
trades council (1861-2), and was secretary 
to the Reform League (1864-7), in which 
capacity he was one of the marshals of the 
procession that broke down Hyde Park 
railings in 1866. He was secretary to the 
p^arliamentary committee of the TradeDnion 
Congress (1871-6) and to the Plimsoll and 
Seamen’s Fund committee (1873). A leading 
spirit in the Garibaldi and Polish agitations 
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amongst the London workmen, he served 
as a member of the council of the Inter- 
national Working-men’s Association (1865). 

The best service which Howell did to the 
trade union movement was as a parlia- 
mentary lobbyist. He became known as 
‘ the champion bill passer.’ Year after 
year from 1870 he buttonholed, inter- 
viewed and pulled wires in parliamentary 
lobbies. He saw the old Master and 
Servants Act drastically amended in 1867 
and repealed in 1889, and the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876 were passed largely 
owing to his efforts. In his ‘ Labour 
Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour 
Leaders ’ (1902) he gave a lively account 
of those years. His first attempt to enter 
parliament was in 1868, when he contested 
Aylesbury as a Kberal trades-unionist and 
polled 942 votes, but was defeated. A 
similar result attended another contest 
in the same constituency in 1874, when 
he polled 1144 votes. In 1875 he addressed 
election meetings at Norwich but did not 
persist in his candidature. In 1881 he 
contested Stafford but was rejected with 
1185 votes. He was successful, however, in 
1885 at Bethnal Green. In 1886 he urged 
the issue of a cheap official edition of the 
statutes of the realm. His suggestion was 
adopted, and his part in initiating the use- 
ful enterprise was acknowledged in the 
preface of the first volume. He represented 
Bethnal Green until 1895, when he was 
defeated. He did not seek to enter parlia- 
ment again. He remained a liberal, and 
opposed the movement among trade 
unionists (the controversy lasted from 1890 
to 1900, when the labour party was formed) 
for the creation of a political party which 
would be independent of the existing 
parties. 

In 1897 a public subscription was raised 
for him, and in 1906 he received a pension 
from the civil list of 502. per annum. In 
1906 his Library, largely consisting of works 
on economic and social questions, was pur- 
chased for 10002., also raised by public 
subscription, and was presented to the 
Bishopsgate Institute, London. 

He died at 35 Pindon Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, on 17 Sept. 1910, and was buried 
at Nunhead cemetery. 

HoweU’s works, to whose value for 
students of trades union history Mr Sidney 
Webb bears witness, are : 1. ‘ Handy Book 
of the Labour Laws,’ 1876 ; 3rd edit. 1895, 
2. ‘ Conflicts of Capital and Labour Histori- 
cally Considered,’ 1878 ; 2nd revised effit. 
1890. 3. ‘ National Industrial Insurance 
and Employers’ Liability,’ 1880. 4. ‘ Trade 


Unionism New and Old,’ 1891. 5. ‘ Trade 

Union Law and Cases’ (with H. Cohen, 
K.C.), 1901. 6. ‘ Labour Legislation, Labour 
Movements, and Labour Leaders,’ 1902. 

HoweU also edited the ‘ Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society’s Trade Circular’ (1861); 
wrote ‘Life of Ernest Jones ’ for the ‘New- 
castle Chronicle,’ Jan. to Oct. 1898 (not 
published separately) ; compiled quarterly 
abstracts of parliamentary bills, reports, 
and transactions (1886-7) ; prepared (with 
A. J. Mundella) the chapter on ‘ Industrial 
Associations ’ in vol. ii. of T. H. Ward’s 
‘ Reign of Queen Victoria ’ ( 1887), and that on 
‘ Liberty for Labour ’ in Thomas Mackay’s 
‘ A Plea for Liberty ’ (1891 ) ; and contributed 
a preface to Lord Brassey’s ‘ Work and 
Wages ’ (1894), 

Two portraits hang in the Bishopsgate 
Institute, one by Mr. George A. Holmes and 
the other by Mrs. Howard White. 

[Works cited ; Beehive, 10 May 1873 and 
19 June 1875 ; MiUgate Monthly, August 
1908 ; Webb’s History of Trade Unionism ; 
Howell Library, Bishopsgate Institute.] 

J. R. M. 

HOWES, THOMAS GEORGE BOND 
(1853-1905), zoologist, born at Kennington 
on 7 Sept. 1853, of Huguenot descent, 
was eldest son of Thomas Johnson Howes 
by his wife Augusta Mary, daughter of 
George Augustus Bond, captain in the East 
India Company’s service. After private 
education, he was introduced to Professor 
Huxley in 1874 as a good draughtsman 
and keen naturalist. For five years he 
assisted in the development of Huxley’s 
practical instruction in biology at the 
Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines (now Royal College of 
Science), and in 1880 succeeded T. J. Parker 
as demonstrator of biology at the Royal 
School of Mines. In 1885 Howes was m^e 
an assistant professor of zoology at the 
Normal School of Science, and on the retire- 
ment of Huxley in 1895 was appointed first 
professor of zoology at the Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington. He held 
this appointment at the time of his death 
on 4 Feb. 1905. In 1881 Howes married 
Annie, daughter of James Watkins, and had 
one daughter. His widow was awarded a 
civil list pension of 502. in 1905. 

Howes excelled as a teacher and col- 
league. The thoroughness of the training 
in biology at South Kensington was largely 
due to his knowledge and zeal. His 
reading in zoological hterature was very 
wide and was freely dispensed to all who 
sought his advice. He devoted much time 
and energy to founding or extending the 
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work of societies that promote natural 
knowledge, and he occupied a responsible 
position on most of the London societies. 
At the Belfast meeting of the British 
Association in 1902 Howes was presi- 
dent of section D (zoology). His skill as a 
draughtsman was great, and the work by 
which he is best known to students, ‘ Atlas 
of Elementary Biology ’ (1885), was entirely 
illustrated from his own drawings ; the 
zoological part was revised as 'Atlas of 
Elementary Zootomy ’ (1902) ; another 

well-known text-book, Huxley and Martin’s 
‘Elementary Biology ’ (1875), was issued in 
a revised form by Howes in conjunction 
with Dr. Dukinfield Scott in 1888. 

As an investigator, Howes dealt cliiefly 
with the comparative anatomy of the 
vertebrata, to the knowledge of which he 
made many contributions, his chief memoir 
being an account, written in collaboration 
with Dr. H. H. Swinnerton, of the develop- 
ment of the skeleton of the rare Norfolk 
Island reptile, ‘ Sphenodon ’ {Trans. Zool. 
Soc. 1901). He was elected E.R.S. in 1897, 
LL.D. St. Andrews in 1898, and D.Sc. 
Manchester, 1899. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc. 79, B. 1907 ; Nature, vol. 
71, 1905, p. 419 ; Proc. Linn. Soc., Oct. 1905, 
p. 34 ; private sources.] E. W. G. 

HOWITT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1830- 
1908), Austrahan anthropologist, born on 
17 April 1830 at Nottingham, was eldest son 
in a family of four sons and three daughters 
of William HoA^tt [q. v.] and his wife 
Mary Howitt [q. v.], the well-known writers. 
After home instruction at Nottingham and 
Esher, his parents in 1840 took him and 
their other children to Heidelberg to con- 
tinue their education. They returned in 
1843, living successively at Clapham (1843-8) 
and St. John’s Wood (1848-52), while 
Alfred studied at University College, 
Gower Street. In 1852 William Howitt 
with two of his sons, Alfred and Herbert 
Charlton, went to Australia, partly to visit 
his own iDrother Godfrey, who had been for 
some time settled at Melbourne in medical 
practice. After two years’ wandering in 
Australia William Howitt returned to 
England, leaving his two sons in Aus- 
tralia. Herbert Charlton was subsequently 
drowned while bridge-making in New 
Zealand. 

Alfred first farmed land belonging to his 
uncle at Coalfield near Melbourne, and then 
took to cattle droving. He soon acquired 
the reputation of an able, ''careful, and fear- 
less bushman. In Sept. 1859 a committee 
at Melbourne commissioned him to explore 


Central Australia from Adelaide. He re- 
ported adversely on the character of the 
country. After serving as manager of 
the Mount Napier cattle station near 
Hamilton he was sent by the Victoria 
government in 1860 to prospect for gold 
in the unknown region of Gippsland. He 
made a scientific and practical study of 
gold mining and of the local geology, and 
by his advice the goldfields on the Crooked, 
Dargo, and Wentworth rivers were opened. 
On 18 June 1861 he was appointed leader 
of the expedition in search of the explorers 
Robert O’Hara Burke [[q. v.], and William 
John Wills [q. v.], who had disappeared the 
year before in the then unknown region 
toward the Gulf of Carpentaria. He was 
absent from Melbourne from 14 July to 
28 Nov. 1861, advancing rapidly despite 
the difficulties of travel, and fomid the 
one survivor of the last expedition (John 
King) on Cooper’s Creek, far in the north, 
and brought him back to Melbourne. At 
the end of the same year Howitt again 
visited Cooper’s Creek, and succeeded, 
after a leisurely journey, in bringing back 
the remains of Burke and Wills to Melbourne 
on 28 Deo. 1862. For these services Howitt 
was made in 1863 police magistrate and 
warden of the goldfields in Gippsland. He 
held those posts till 1889. 

From his early days in Australia he had 
devoted himself to scientific observation. 
With especial eagerness he studied the 
aboriginal population. During the expedi- 
tion of 1862 he thoroughly familiarised 
himself with the social organisation of 
the Dieri tribe about Cooper’s Creek. 
At Gippsland he came into close touch 
with the Kurnai tribe, who adopted him 
by formal initiation as a member and ad- 
mitted him to their secret ceremonies. 
He thus went beyond any other European 
in his study of the Australian aboriginal. 
Moreover, he spared himself no pains in 
I corresponding with others who were to any 
extent in a position to observe any facts 
in connection with his own favourite subject, 
and he sifted and arranged the information 
thus gained with extraordinary care and 
aptitude. To Brough Smith’s ^Aborigines 
of Victoria’ (Melbourne, 1878) Howitt 
contributed ‘Notes on Aborigines of 
Cooper’s Creek’ and ‘Notes on the Sys- 
tem of Consanguinity and Kinship of the 
Brabrolong Tribe, North Gippsland.’ Lori- 
mer Fison [q. v. Suppl. II], whom he had 
casually met in the bush some years before, 
joined him in 1871 in his investigations, and 
helped him to interpret his facts. Together 
the two friends published ‘Kamilaroi and 
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Kurnai ' (Melbourne, 1880), which em- 
bodied the results of their inquiries and 
reflections on group marriage and relation- 
ship and marriage by elopement, drawn 
chiefly from the usages of the Australian 
aborigines. In 1880 Howitt and Fison 
also published ‘ The Kumai Tribe, their 
Customs in Peace and War,’ with an intro- 
duction by Lewis H. Morgan (Melbourne, 
1880). Again in 1885 Howitt contributed 
an important paper on Kumai rites to the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute.’ Other important memoirs on 
the tribal systems by Howitt, writing either 
separately or jointly with Fison, followed in 
the same periodical until 1907. 

In 1889 Howitt left Gippsland to become 
secretary of mines in Victoria, and in 1896 
was appointed commissioner of audit and 
a member of the public service board ; 
these two appointments he held until his 
retirement from public service in 1901. 
Until his death he pursued his studies in 
ethnology and other branches of science. 
An important treatise, ‘The Eucalypti of 
Gippsland,’ was issued together with a 
valuable paper on the ‘ Organisation of the 
Australian Tribes ’ ha the * Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria’ in 1889. 
Finally in 1904 Howitt published his chief 
book, ‘The Native Tribes of South East 
Australia.’ 

Fison and Howitt may fairly claim to 
be pioneers of the new anthropology, and 
by their researches into the organisation 
of the human family to have given the 
study the character of an exact science. 
The American investigator, Lewis Morgan, 
in his great book on the ‘ Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family’ (1869), led the way, but they 
went on their own lines further than he, 
notably in regard to systems of marriage 
and relationship among aboriginal Aus- 
tralians. 

After retirement from the public service 
in 1901, Howitt lived chiefly at Melbourne 
in the enjoyment of widespread recogni- 
tion as an ethnologist. In 1904 he received 
the Clarke memorial medal from the Royal 
Society of New South Wales. In 1905-6 
he was chairman of the Royal Commission 
on coal mining in Victoria. On 27 June 
1906 he was made C.M.G. In 1907 he was 
president of the meeting at Adelaide of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; and in the same year he 
was the first recipient from the same 
association of the newly instituted Mueller 
medal. He died at Melbourne on 7 March 
1908 (barely three months after the death of 


his associate Fison). He married on 18 Aug. 
1864, at Adelaide, Maria, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Boothby, judge of the supreme 
court at Adelaide ; she died in 1902, leaving 
two sons and three daughters. A portrait 
of Howitt in has relief is on the monument 
to Burke and Wills at Melbourne, Victoria. 

[The Victorian Naturalist, vol. xxiv. April 
1908, by Hovdtt’s friend. Prof. W. Baldwin 
Spencer ; (Melbourne) Argus, 9 March 1908 ; 
Man, viii. 1908 ; Johns’s Notable Austra- 
lians, 1908; J. G. Frazer’s Howitt and 
Fison, art, in Folk Lore, June 1909, pp. 
144 seq. ; unpublished despatches ; public 
records ; information supplied by • G. Harry 
WaUis of the City Museum, Nottingham.] 

E. IM T. 

HOWLAND, Sib WILLIAM PEARCE 
(1811-1907), Canadian statesman, born at 
Paulings, New York, on 29 May 1811, was 
son of Jonathan Howland, a descendant of 
John Howland, who migrated from England 
in 1620. His mother’s maiden name was 
Lydia Pearce. After education at the 
common school of his native place and at 
Kinderhook Academy, Howland went to 
Canada in 1830 and found employment in 
a general store at Cooksville, Ontario. His 
business interests rapidly grew, and in 
association with his brother Peleg he soon 
owned a number of country stores, and 
made large profits in lumbering and rafting 
ventures. For some years he was in 
business near Brampton, Ontario, and later 
went into the milling and grain business 
with his brothers Peleg and Frederick. He 
bought the Lamb ton mills, near Toronto, 
in 1840. 

In 1857 Howland was elected to parlia- 
ment, representing West York as a follower 
of the advanced liberal leader, George Brown 
[q. V. Suppl, I]. In 1862 he ahenated 
himself from that leader by accepting the 
portfolio of finance in the (John Sandfield) 
Macdonald-Sicotte liberal administration. 
Brown and Mowat refused to join on the 
ground that the cabinet was hostile to the 
principle of representation by population. 
Howland and McDougall, the oaly Ontario 
liberals in the ministry, defended themselves 
from the charge of party disloyalty by 
asserting that they were acting solely in 
the interests of confederation^ Howland 
remained in cabinet office for six years. 

In 1862 he was sent to England with 
Sicotte on mifitia matters. At the same 
time he pursued negotiations with reference 
to the Intercolonial railway and to the 
proposed cession of Rupert’s Land by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He had an 
acute prevision of the rich possibilities 
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of the Canadian north-west. Subsequently 
he founded the Rescue Company for the 
purpose of capturing the growing traffic 
between the British settlers in the Red 
River country and the Americans at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and with a view to estab- 
lishing communications linking the trade of 
Toronto with the north-west and ultimately 
with the Pacific coast. Finally in 1880 
Howland headed a syndicate for the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Meanwhile in 1863 Howland had ex- 
changed his financial portfoho for that of 
receiver-general. This he retained till the 
following year, when he became postmaster- 
general (1864-6). In 1865 he and (Sir) 
Alexander Galt [q. v. Suppl. I] visited 
Washington as commisioners for Canada 
to consider reciprocal trade with the 
United States. Next year he succeeded 
Galt as finance minister. In Dec. 1866 
he took part in the London conference 
which resulted in the confederation of the 
Canadian provinces, and he became minister 
of inland revenue in 1867 in the first 
confederation cabinet under Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald [q. v.]. He resigned 
his portfolio in July 1868 to become 
lieutenant-governor of Ontario, and he 
filled that post until 1873. Thenceforth 
he confined his attention to business. 
For his services at the time of confedera- 
tion he was appointed C.B., and in 1879 
he was created K.C.M.G. He died at 
Toronto on 1 Jan. 1907, and was buried 
there. 

He married thrice : (1) in 1843 Marianne 
Blythe (d. 1849), by whom he had a daughter 
and two sons, both subsequently mayors 
of Toronto, and both dying before their 
father ; (2) in 1866 Susanna Julia {d. 1886), 
widow of Captain Hunt ; and (3) Elizabeth 
Mary Rattray, widow of James Bethune, 
Q.C. ; she survived him. 

Of two portraits in oil, one is in Govern- 
ment House and the other in the National 
Club, Toronto; there is a bust by Miss 
Mildred Peel, R.C.A. (Lady Ross), in the 
normal school. 

[The Times, 3 Jan. 1907 ; Toronto Globe ; 
Canadian Men and Women of the Time; 
Dent, Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, iii. 
124; private information.] P. E. 

HUBBARD, LOUISA MARIA (1836- 
1906), social reformer, bom in St. Peters- 
burg on 8 March 1836, was eldest in the 
family of four sons and three daughters 
of William Egerton Hubbard, Russian mer- 
chant, younger brother of John GeUibrand 
Hubbard, first Baron Addington [q. v.]. 


Her mother, Louisa Ellen (d. 1883), was 
daughter of Captain William Baldock. In 
1843 her family left Russia for England, 
and settled at Leonardslee near Horsham. 
She was educated privately. Her father 
interested himself in philanthropic work, 
especially that of the Church Missionary 
Society ; he died in 1882, and his widow 
survived him for a year. From that 
time till 1893 Miss Hubbard resided at 
Beedinglee in Sussex. 

Miss Hubbard devoted her life and means 
to improving the condition of women of 
her own class who had to work for their 
living. She brought to her task much 
business capacity, a strong religious'sense, 
and abundant culture. In 1864 she 
began her labours by interesting herself 
in the order of deaconesses, which had been 
formed in 1861, and she sought to train 
and organise them for teaching and nurs- 
ing. Li 1871 (under the initials ‘L. M. H.’) 
she issued ‘ Anglican Deaconesses : or. 
Is there no Place for Women in the 
Parochial System ? ’ But her main aim 
was to open to women new fields of work 
in all directions. From 1869 to 1878 
she compiled annually ‘A Guide to all 
Institutions for the Benefit of Women.’' 
The number of such institutions rose, 
she points out, from five in 1854 to 
over a thousand in 1898. On 19 Aug. 
1871 Miss Hubbard began in the church 
and tory newspaper ‘John Bull’ a series 
of letters on work for ladies, which were 
published collectively in 1872, with an 
introduction by Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth [q. v.], as ‘ Work for Ladies in Ele- 
mentary Schools, with an Introduction by 
an Old Educator.’ Her proposals, sup- 
ported by her father’s influence, led to 
the transformation in February 1873 of 
the college founded by Bishop Otter [q. v.] 
at Chichester into a college for training 
as elementary teachers girls from secondary 
schools. In 1878 she further proved her 
interest in education in ‘ Why Should I 
send my Child to School ? ’ and in 1880, 
^ A Few Words to the Mothers of Little 
Children-’ In 1875 she published a ‘ Hand- 
book for Women’s Work,’* which in 1880 
became ‘ The Englishwoman’s Year Book.’ 
This Miss Hubbard edited until 1898. 
In 1875 she started the ‘Woman’s 
Gazette ’ (afterwards named ‘ Work and 
Leisure’), and edited ittilll893. Thereshe 
advocate nursing as a profession, a proposal 
which won the active sympathy of Morence 
Nightingale [q. v. Suppl. II]. Miss Hubbard 
was also one of the earliest advocates of 
massage and of typewriting as women’s 
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occupations and also suggested gardening 
fifteen years before the foundation of the 
woman^s department of the Swanley Horti- 
cultural College. Miss Hubbard helped 
Lady Mary Feilding to form in 1876 the 
Working Ladies’ Guild, and an article 
(1881) by Miss A. Wallace in Miss Hubbard’s 
‘ Woman’s Gazette ’ on the ‘ Co-operation 
of GoYemesses’ led to the formation 
of the Teachers’ Guild in 1884. In 
1889 Miss Hubbard founded a friendly 
society for gentlewomen. The British 
Women’s Emigration Society, formed in 
1880 (now at the British Institute), the 
Matrons’ Aid Society (now the Midwives’ 
Institute), and the Church of England 
Women’s Help Society, an ofishoot of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, all owed much to 
Miss Hubbard’s activity. In 1889 she 
provided considerable funds for the Gentle- 
women’s Employment Club, in Lower 
Belgrave Street, London, which was a 
resifit of her endeavour to solve the problem 
of providing homes for gentlewomen. 

Apart from her philanthropic interest, 
Miss Hubbard was an adept at landscape 
pamting and an enthusiastic horsewoman. 
In 1885 she published an allegory, ‘ The 
Beautiful House and Enchanted Garden,’ 
and in 1887 ‘Where to Spend a Holiday.’ 
In 1893 her health showed signs of failure, 
and she gave up most of her work. In 
1899 a paralytic stroke completely dis- 
abled her while she was in Tyrol. She 
remained there until her death at Gries 
bei Bozen on 25 Nov. 1906. 

[Information supplied by Miss Hubbard’s 
brother, Mr. William Egerton Hubbard, J.P. ; 
The Times, 1 Dec. 1906 ; A Woman’s Work for 
Women, being the Aims, Efforts, and Aspira- 
tions of L. M. H. (Miss Louisa M. Hubbard),* 
(with portrait), 1898, by Edwin A. Pratt.] 

J. E. G. DB M. 

HUDDART, JAMES (1847-1901), Aus- 
tralian shipowner, bom at Whitehaven 
on 22 Feb. 1847, was the son of William 
Huddart, ship-builder, of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, by his wife Frances lindow. 
He was educated at St. Bees College. 
He left school at the age of sixteen, 
and went to Australia, where he joined 
the shipping firm of his uncle. Captain 
Peter Huddart of Geelong, Victoria. In 
1866 Ms uncle left Australia, and James 
Huddart took charge of the firm, then 
engaged in bay traffic between Geelong 
and Newcastle (New South Wales). In 
1870 he founded Huddart, Parker & Co., 
an intercolonial steamsMp line. In 1887 
he came to England, where he organised 
a new and improved passenger service 


between Australia and New Zealand. 
He was chairman of the Employers’ Union 
during the Australian maritime strike in 
1890. 


Huddart’ s main object in life was to 
establish the ‘ AIL Red Route ’ — a series 
of fast steamship lines wMch, with the 
help of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
should link New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada to Great Britain, and keep 
within the empire a large amount of 
trade wMch is now carried across foreign 
countries. He began work to tMs end in 
1893 by starting a fast line of steamers, 
the Canadian- Austrahan Royal Mail Steam- 
sMp line, wMch ran between Sydney and 
Vancouver. The next step was a fast 
line between Canada and tMs country. 
At Huddart’ s instigation a conference 
among all the colonies concerned was 
held at Ottawa in 1894. The Canadian 
government subsequently voted a subsidy 
of 150, 000?. a year for the first ten years, 
and 100,000?. for the years following, and 
the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific 
railway was secured. It was determined 
that Great Britain should be asked to con- 
tribute 75,000?. for the Canadian service, 
for wMch Huddart completed Ms pre- 
parations. Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial 
secretary, welcomed the scheme, but called 
for tenders, wMch were sent in 1896 by 
Huddart and by the Allan line. NotMng 
was done with them. Meanwhile some of 
the subsidies for wMch Huddart had 
hoped were not forthcoming to help the 
Sydney- Vancouver line, and in 1897 he was 
forced to give up the project after sinking 
Ms private fortune in order to maintain 
it. On 27 Feb. 1901 he died at Ms house 
in Chatsworth Gardens, Eastbourne. He 
was buried in Ooklynge cemetery, East- 
bourne, On 1 Sept. 1869 he married Lois, 
daughter of James Ingham of Ballarat, 
consulting engineer. He had issue tMee 
sons and a daughter. The youngest, 
MidsMpman Cymbeltne A. E. Huddart of 
H.M.S. Doris, was killed in the battle of 
Graspan in the South African war (25 Nov. 
1899), and after death was awarded the 
conspicuous service cross. 


[The Times, 1 and 4 March 1901, 8 Jan. 
1910; Sydney Morning Herald, 1 March 1901 ; 
Australian, and Sydney Mail, 2 March 1901 ; 
information supplied by Mrs. James Huddart.] 


A. B.W. 


HUDLESTON (formerly Simpson), 
WILFRED HUDLESTON (1828-1909), 
geologist, bom at York on 2 June 1828, was 
eldest son of Dr. John Simpson of Knares- 
borough (the third in succession to practise 
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medicine) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Ward of Dore House, near Hands- 
worth. His mother was heiress through her 
mother, Eleanor Hudleston (d, 1856), of 
the family of Hudleston of Hutton John, 
Cumberland. Wilfred, who with the rest 
of his family assumed the_ surname of 
Hudleston by royal licence in 1867, was 
educated first at St. Peter’s school, York, 
and afterwards at Uppingham, proceeding 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1850 and M.A. in 1853. 

At Cambridge he was interested chiefly 
in ornithology, which he had begun to 
study at school. In 1856 he spent a 
summer in Lapland, collecting with Alfred 
Newton [q. v. Suppl. II] and John Woolley. 
After visiting Algeria and the Eastern Atlas 
with Henry Baker Tristram [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and Osbert Salvin [q. v.], he spent more 
than a year in Greece and Turkey adding 
to his collections. From 1862 to 1867 he 
systematically studied natural lustory and 
chemistry, attending coiirses of lectures 
at the University of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at the Boyal College of Chemistry 
in London. Undecided at first whether 
to make chemistry or geology Ins cluof 
subject, he was drawn to the latter by tho 
influence of Professor John Morris [q. v.]. 

Setthng in London, although ho lived part 
of the year on property at West Holme, 
Dorset, and at Knaresborough, ho began his 
career as a geologist. Engaging actively 
in the work of the Geologists’ Association, 
he served as secretary from 1874 to 1877, 
and supplied many careful reports of their 
excursions. He was president of tho 
association (1881-3). Ho became a follow 
of the Geological Society in 1867, was 
secretary (1886-90), and president (1892-4). 
He contributed to the society’s "Journal,’ 
among others, an important paper (with 
the Rev. J. E. Blake) on tho corallian | 
rocks of England. Other papers on the 
jurassic system appeared in tho ‘Geo- 
logical Magazine,’ and in 1887 ho began to 
pubUst in the Palaiontographioal Society’s 
volumes a monograph on the inferior 
oolite gaateropods, which, when completed 
in 1896, comprised 614 pages of letterpress 
and 44 plates. It was largely founded 
on his own fine collection of these fossils, 
which he bequeathed to the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge. 

In 1884 Hudleston was elected E.R.S. 
In 1886 and the following year he under- 
took some dredging in the English Channel, 
for he was hardly less interested in recent 
moUusca than in fossils, and greatly aided 
the foundation of a marine laboratory 


at Cullercoats, Northumberland. Early in 
1895 he made a journey in India, travelling 
from Bombay as far as Srinagar. Hudles- 
ton, who received tho Geological Society’s 
Wollaston medal in 1897, presided over 
tho geological section of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1898. He received, with the other 
three original members, a gold medal at the 
jubilee of the British Ornithologists’ Union 
in Dec. 1908. He was also a president of 
the Devonshire Association and other local 
societies. 

His memoirs and papers, about sixty 
in number, cover an unusually wide field 
and are characterised by thoroughness. 
They discuss, besides British subjects, 
questions of Indian, Syrian, and African 
geology, two of tho most important being 
on the eastern margin of the North Atlantic 
basin and the supposed marine origin of the 
fauna of Lake Tanganyika. His presiden- 
tial addresses to societies arc conspicuous 
for painstaking research and breadth 
of view. Tall, spare, and strongly built, 
a keen sportsman with both rod and gun, 
ho enjoyed good health till tho last few 
years of his life. He was J.B. for both 
Dorset and tho West Riding. He died 
suddenly at West Holme, Dorset, on 
29 January 1909. In 1890 ho married 
Rose, second daughter of William Hoy- 
wood Benson of Littlothorpo, near Ripon, 
who survived hi m without issue. A portrait 
in oils is in tho possession of Mrs. Hudleston. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, a.v. Hudleston of 
Knaresborough; Geol. Mag. (with portrait), 
1904 and in 1909 ; Quarterly Journal of 
Gool. 80c., 1909 ; Proe. Roy. Soc. 81 B. 
(with portrait), 1909 ; Ibis Jubiloo Supple- 
ment, 1909; private information ; personal 
knowledges] T. G'. B. 

HUDSON, CHARLES THOMAS (1828- 
1903), naturalist, third of five sons of 
John Corrio Hudson, chief clerk of the 
legacy duty office (1795-1879), and Emily 
(1794-1868), daughter of James Hehard, 
of Ewell, Surrey, was born at Brompton, 
London, on 11 March 1828. The father 
in youth was an advanced radical and 
friend of William Godwin [q. v.], of the 
Shelleys, Charles Lamb, and William 
Hazlitt ; in later life his opinions changed 
{Athenmum, 1870, i. 506). Ho was author 
of ‘ A letter on the cruelty of employing 
children in sweeping chimneys ’ (Paw- 
phleteer, xxii. 407-30, for 1823) ; and also 
of : (1) ‘ The Executor’s Guide,’ 2nd edit. 
1838 (many edits.) ; (2) ‘ Plain Directions 
for making Wills,’ 2nd edit. 1838 (many 
edits.); (3) ‘Tables for valuing Annuities,’ 
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2iid edit. 1842 ; (4) ‘ The Parent’s Hand- 
book, or Guide to the Choice of Professions,’ 
1842. Of other sons, Franklin Hudson 
(1819-1853), a surgeon, compiled ‘ Monu- 
mentalBrasses of Northamptonshire ’ (1853), 
and Corrie Hudson (1822-1880), also in the 
legacy duty office, published two official 
handbooks. 

Charles Thomas Hudson was educated 
at Kensington grammar school and The 
Grange, Sunderland. Family circumstances 
compelled him to earn his hvmg by 
teaching at an early age, first at Glasgow 
and afterwards at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. It was largely through his 
own exertions that he was able in 1848 
fco go to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated as fifteenth wrangler in 185^2, 
proceeding M.A. in 1855 and LL.D. in 
1866. After leaving Cambridge he became 
on 25 July 1852 second master of the Bristol 
grammar school, and on 30 March 1855 
was appointed headmaster. He resigned 
this post at midsummer 1860, and in 1861 
opened a private school at Manilla Hall, 
Clifton, formerly the residence of Sir 
William Draper [q. v.], which he conducted 
till 1881. His varied interests and sym- 
pathies explain his school’s success. After- 
wards he lived at 6 Royal York Crescent, 
Chfton, whence he moved in 1891 to 
Dawlish, Devon, and in 1899 to ShankHn, 
Isle of Wight. During his later years he 
often gave lectures, chiefly at pubhc 
schools, on natural history, which he 
illustrated with ingenious coloured trans- 
parencies of his own construction. 

Hudson, a bom naturahst, devoted his 
leisure to microscopical research, and in 
particular to the study of the RotiEera. 
His first printed .paper was on * Rhinops 
Vitrea ’ in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of 
Natural ffistory ’ for 1869. Afterwards 
he published numerous papers in the 
* Microscopical Journal ’ and the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science,’ descri- 
bing new genera and species of RotiEera, 
of which ‘ Pedahon mirum ’ was a note- 
worthy discovery. A fist of these papers 
is given in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Microscopical Society ’ for 1904, p. 49. 
He was elected fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society in 1872, was president 
from 1888 to 1890, and an honorary fellow 
from 1901 till his death. With the assist- 
ance of Philip Henry Gosse [q. v.] he 
published in 1886-7 ‘The Rotifera : 
or Wheel- Animalculse.’ In recognition of 
this, the standard monograph on the 
subject, he was elected F.R.S. in 1889. 
Lord Avebury {Pleasures of Life, oh. 9) 


quotes the charming introduction of this 
work as showing that the true naturalist 
was no mere dry collector. 

Hudson’s natural gift for drawing found 
expression in the beautiEul illustrations 
of ‘ The RotiEera.’ He was also musical, 
and as a young man wrote and composed 
songs. 

Hudson died at Shanklin on 23 Oct. 1903, 
and was buried there. He married (1) on 
19 June 1855 Mary Ann, daughter of 
William Bullock Tibbits of Long Ashton, 
near Bristol, by whom he had one daughter, 
Florence ; fand (2) on 24 June 1858, at 
Chfton, Louisa Maria Fiott, daughter of 
Freelove Hammond of the Inner Temple ; 
by his second wife he had four sons and 
five daughters. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
Men of the Time, 15th edition, 1899 ; Journal 
of Royal Micr. Soc., 1904, pp. 48, 49 ; Brit. 
Mua. Cat.] C. L. K. 

HUGGINS, Sir WILLIAM (1824-1910), 
astronomer, bom at Stoke Newington, 
London, on 7 Feb. 1824, was son of WiUiam 
Thomas Huggins, silkmercer and linen- 
draper of Gracechurch Street, by his wife 
Lucy Miller of Peterborough {d. 1868). 
Entering the City of London School in 
February 1837 on its foundation, he left 
at Easter 1839 to pursue his education 
under private tutors. He worked at 
classics, mathematics, andmodernlanguages, 
but his inclination lay tow’ards science. 
Early in life he spent much time in micro- 
scopical research, especially in connection 
with physiology. He joined the Royal 
Mcroscopical Society in 1852 and also 
occupied himself with chemistry and 
physics. After a few years of business 
life Huggins came into the possession of 
a moderate competence and decided to 
devote himself to observational astronomy. 
He joined the Royal Astronomical Society 
on 12 April 1854, and in 1856 built for 
himself an observatory attached to his 
house at Tulse Hill, which is briefly described 
in the society’s ‘ Monthly Notices,’ 9 May 
1856. That house he occupied for life. 
The observatory there, on its foundation, 
contained a 5 -inch equatorial by DoUond, 
a transit-circle by Jones of SJ inches aper- 
ture, with a circle 18 inches in diameter, 
and a clock by Arnold. Huggins’s earliest 
observations were of ordinary geometrical 
or visual astronomy, and his first communi- 
cations to the ‘ Monthly Notices ’ are records 
of his observations of occultations of stars 
by the moon (vol. xxii.). In 1858 he pur- 
chased from the Rev. W. R. Dawes for 
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200?, an object-glass of 8 inches diameter 
made by the American firm of Alvan 
Clark, which was mounted equatorially 
and provided with a clock motion by 
Messrs. Cooke of York. With this instru- 
ment he observed between 1858 and 1860 
the changes in the forms of the belts and 
spots on Jupiter, and the periodic disap- 
pearance of Saturn’s rings in 1862 (cf. 
B. Astr. Soc. Notices), The publication in 
1862 of Kirchhoff’s interpretation of the 
Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum as showing 
the chemical constitution of the sun turned 
Huggins’s attention in a new and more 
fruitful direction. To his neighbour at 
Tulse HiU, William Allen Miller [q. v.], 
professor of chemistry at King’s College, 
who had worked much on chemical spec- 
troscopy, Huggins confided a scheme 
for applying Kirchhofi’s methods to the 
stars, and asked Miller to join him in the 
research. Huggins and Miller devised a 
new instrument, a star spectroscope, 
which enabled them to determine the 
chemical constitution of stars. They 
described their star spectroscope in the 
'Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society ’ for 1864, pp. 415-17. The light- 
dispersing portion of the apparatus con- 
sisted of two prisms of very dense and 
homogeneous flint glass made by Ross, 
which were attached to the 8-inch refractor, 
Mr. Rutherford in America had already 
devised similar apparatus quite independ- 
ently. Miller and Huggins owed nothing 
to his invention. As a preliminary to 
work on the stars with this instrument it 
was necessary to have convenient maps of 
the spectra of terrestrial elements, and 
Hug^ns devoted a large part of 1863 to 
making twenty-four such maps with a 
train of six prisms. These were published 
in a paper read before the Royal Society 
in December of that year {Phil. Trans, 
1864, cliv. 139). Earher in 1863 Miller 
and Huggins had presented to the Royal 
Society the results of their first investiga- 
tions with their star spectroscope in a 
paper on the ‘ Lines of the Spectra of some 
of the Fixed Stars ’ [Proc. Roy. Soc. 1863, 
xii. 444) ; this was followed by a more 
complete paper on the ‘ Spectra of some of 
the Fixed Stars’ {Phil Trms. 1864, cliv. 
413-36). The conclusion was that *in 
plan of structure the stars, or at least 
the brightest of them, resemble the sun. 
Their light, hke that of the sun, emanates 
from intensely white-hot matter, and 
passes through an atmosphere of absorbent 
vapours. With this unity of general plan 
of structure there exists a great diversity 


amongst the individual stars. Star differs 
from star in chemical constitution ’ (cf. his 
addresses, Brit Assoc, 4 Aug. 1866). On 
29 Aug. 1864 Huggins made an important 
observation. Examination with the spec- 
trum apparatus showed that the light 
from a certain planetary nebula in Draco 
was such as would emanate from a luminous 
gas, and hence it was to be concluded that 
so-called nebulae were not in all cases 
aggregations of stars too far distant to be 
resolved into their constituent units, as 
had hitherto been supposed. In a paper 
' On the Spectra of some of the Nebulse ’ 
{Phil Trans, 1864, cliv. 437) Huggins 
showed that eight nebulas he had examined 
exhibited gaseity. This paper, by Huggins 
alone, was published as a supplement to 
the joint paper on the ‘ Spectra of the 
Fixed Stars,’ and like the former papers was 
communicated by Dr. Miller, Huggins not 
being then a follow of the Royal Society. 
He was elected a fellow in June i865. 

In May 1866 Huggins first subjected 
to spectroscopic examination a Nova, or 
now star, one having appeared in the 
constellation Corona Borealis. He sug^ 
gested that, owing to some great convul- 
sion, the star had been suddenly enveloped 
in flames of burning hydrogen {Proc, Roy. 
Boo, 1866, XV. 146), By 1866 ten papers 
in all had been published. In that year 
the Royal Society awarded a royal medal 
to Huggins for his researches. Miller, as 
a member of the council, was excluded 
from this honour, and, his other engagements 
soon prevented him from working with 
Huggins by night, but in 1867 the gold 
medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
was given to Huggins and Miller jointly for 
their work in astronomical physios. From 

1867 to 1870 Huggins was one of the hon. 
secretaries of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vice-president from 1870 to 1873, 
and from 1873 to his death, | except for 
two years (1876-8) when he was president, 
was foreign secretary. 

In the years following 1864 Huggins 
extended his series of observations of 
nebulte, examining amongst others the 
great nebula in Orion (cf. Phil. Trans. 
clvi. 381, olviii. 640 ; Phil. Mag. xxxi. 475 ; 
Proc. Roy. Soc. 1865, xiv. 39 ; Monthly 
Notices R.A.B. xxv. 165). From 1866 
onwards he observed the spectrum of 
several comets as they appeared, and 
found the spectrum of Brorsen’s comet of 

1868 to indicate a chemical constitution 
different from that of the nebulse (cf. 
Proc. Roy. Boo. 1868, xvi. 386), whilst 
spectroscopic examination of the second 
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comet of 1868 (Winnecke’s) revealed 
volatilised carbon, wbich has since proved 
to be t3rpical of many cometary spectra. 

In Feb. 1868 Huggins in the annual 
report of his observatory to the Royal 
Astronomical Society referred to experi- 
ments he had made in following up sugges- 
tions made by (Sir) Herman Lockyer 
for observing the red flames on prominences 
in the sun’s chromosphere, which had 
previously been only observed at times of 
the sun’s eclipse. He was not successful 
in this attempt until the end of the same 
year, and meanwhile he had been anticipated 
by Lockyer and Janssen, who saw these 
prominences immediately after the eclipse 
in Aug. 1868. Huggins, however, made 
an essential advance in the method by 
widening the slit of the spectroscope. 
About 1862-3 Huggins thought to apply 
to spectroscopic astronomy the principle 
enunciated by Doppler in 1841 that the 
positions of spectrum lines change as the 
object moves to or from the spectator. 
After consultation in 1867 with James 
Clerk Maxwell [q. v.], but wholly indepen- 
dently of him, Huggins presented to the 
Royal Society early in 1868 some observa- 
tions on the spectrum of Sirius {FhiL Trans, 
1868, clvui. 529), from which a motion 
of the star from the earth could be deduced 
of about 25 miles per second. In 1870 
the Royal Society came into possession of 
the Oliveira bequest. This was placed at 
Huggin’s disposal for the construction of a 
large telescope to enable him to pursue 
more effectively his researches into the 
motions of stars. The dome of his obser- 
vatory was enlarged to a diameter of 18 feet 
instead of 12, and a new instrument pro- 
cured from Sir Howard Grubb consisting 
of a 15-inch refractor and an 18 -inch 
Cassegram reflector, with mirrors of specu- 
lum metal which could be used on one 
mounting. From 1870 to 1875 Huggins 
used the refracting telescope for determining 
the velocity of stars in the line of sight by 
visual observation ; the results appeared 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society ’ 
in papers ‘ On the Spectrum of the Great 
Nebula in Orion, and on the Motion of 
Stars towards and from the Earth’ (1872, 
XX. 379), and * On the Motions of some 
of the Nebulae towards or from the 
Earth ’ (1874, xxii. 251], Later observers, 
Vogel, Belopolsky, Frost, Adams, Newall, 
and Campbell, have greatly developed 
Huggins’s method of thS kind of observa- 
tion with immense advantage to astrono- 
mical knowledge. Meanwhile Huggins 
soon turned his attention with important 


consequences to the application of photo- 
graphy to stellar spectroscopy. As early as 
27 Feb. 1863 he had attempted to photo- 
graph the spectrum of Sirius ; but the 
result was unsatisfactory and the eflort 
was not pursued {PMl. Trans, 1864). 
In 1872 Dr. Draper in America photo- 
graphed with greater success a spectrum 
of Vega. In 1 876 Huggins secured improved 
apparatus, and using the gelatine dry -plate, 
wMch dates from 1871, he obtained a still 
better photograph of the spectrum of 
Vega (cf. Proc. Roy. Soc. 1876, xxv. 445). 
There followed photographs of great pre- 
cision of the spectra of the larger stars, of 
the moon and the planets (cf . ' On the Photo - 
graphic Spectra of Stars,’ Phil. Trans. 1880, 
part ii- p. 669 ; 1890, xlviii. 216). Applying 
photography to solar research, he announced 
to the Royal Society on 21 Dec. 1882, that 
he had obtained photographs of the solar 
disc showing also the characteristic rays 
and structure of the corona round the sun, 
hitherto seen only during a total solar 
eclipse. But the promise implied in this 
communication has not since been realised. 

‘ The Corona of the Sun ’ formed the 
subject of the Bakerian lecture delivered 
by Huggins before the Royal Institution 
on 20 Feb. 1885. In 1882 the photographic 
method of spectroscopy was applied to the 
Great Nebula in Orion, and this object 
was observed again both visually and photo- 
graphically some years later, mainly to 
determine the origin of the chief nebular line 
(cf. Proc. Royal Soc. 1882, xxxiii. 425 ; 
1889, xlvi. 40, with Mrs. Huggins ; and 1890, 

. xlviii. 213). On this subject Huggins’s 
conclusions differed from those which (Sir) 
Norman Lockyer had reached, but finally 
the observations of Prof. Keeler at the Lick 
Observatory corroborated Huggins’s view 
that the nebular line is not a remnant of 
the magnesium fluting and that its origin 
is still unknown. 

Huggins’s reputation as an astronomer 
of the first rank was early recognised. In 
1870 he received the degree of hon. LL.D. 
from Cambridge, and of hon. D-C.L. from 
Oxford in 1871 (at Lord Salisbury’s instal- 
lation as chancellor). The Universities of 
Edinburgh, Dublin and St. Andrews all 
conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D, From the Royal Society he 
received the royal medal in 1866, the 
Rumford in 1880, and the Copley in 
1898. The Royal Astronomical Society 
awarded to him the gold medal for his 
researches on velocity in the line of sight 
in 1885. The Paris Academy of Sciences 
I bestowed on him the Lalande prize in 1882, 

I . . 
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and in 1888 he received the Prix Janssen 
of the Institute of France, and from the 
National Academy of Sciences of Washing- 
ton he obtained the Draper gold medal in 
1901. His private means were not large, 
and in 1890 a civil list pension of 150Z. a year 
was granted him. In 1891 ho was president 
of the British Association meeting at 
Cardiff. His address was an eloquent 
statement of recent progi'ess in astronomy, 
chiefly of the discoveries which had been 
made since 1860, owing to the introduction 
into the observatory of the spectroscope 
and the dry plate, and he spoke of the quite 
recent application of photography to star- 
charting. In 1897, at the diamond jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, Huggins was created a 
K.C.B., and in 1902 ho was one of the 
original members of the Order of Merit. 
In 1900 he was chosen president of the 
Koyal Society, and held the office till 1900. 
In that capacity ho delivered four annual 
addresses, two on the ‘ Importance of 
Science as a Part of Ccncral Education,’ 
and two on the ‘ Duty of the Boyal (Society 
to the Specialised Scientific Societies, 
and secondly on its Duty as Adviser to the 
State.’ The four addresses wore collected 
with some notes on the history of the 
Boyal Society in ‘ The Boyal Society, or 
Science in the State and in the Schools’ 
(1906). 

Huggins continued his spectroscopic 
researches almost to his death. He made 
especially important observations of the 
new star in the constellation of Auriga in 
1892 {Proc. Roy. Soc. 1892, 1. 465; 1892, 
li. 487 ; 1893, liv. 30). His final conclusion 
was that the cause of the Nova was the 
casual near approach of two bodies pre- 
viously possessing considerable velocities 
in space ; that enormous forces of a tidal 
nature were set at work, and caused an 
outburst of hot matter, and that the 
phenomenon had some analogy to the 
periodic outbursts on the sun, but on a 
grander scale (of. lecture at Boyal Institu- 
tion on 13 May 1892, and FartnigMly 
Review for June). In 1895 he examined 
the helium line in the spectrum of the sun, 
which after a first unsuccessful attempt 
(Chemical News, No. 1855) he found to be 
double, and so procured additional evidence 
that helium is a terrestrial element. In 
1897 he did much to settle the vexed 
question in solar physios regarding the 
extent and the presence of calcium in the 
sun (of. Proc. 1897, Ixi. 433), The dis- 
covery of radium by Professor and 
Madame Curie in 1903 again led to labora- 
tory experiments by Huggins with the 


spectroscope (Proceedmgs of the Royal 
Society, 1903, Ixxii. 196 ; 1903, Ixxii. 409 • 
1905, Ixxvii. 130). 

Through life Huggins occasionally pur- 
sued scientific inquiries outside the range 
of astronomy, In a paper on ‘ Prismatic 
Examination of Microscopic Objects ’ he 
described the application for the first 
time of the spectroscope to the microscope 
(Quarterly Journal Microsc. Soc. 1865). 
In 1883 ho wrote ‘ On the Function of the 
Sound Post, and on the Proportional 
Thickness of the Strings of the Violin’ 
(Prac. Roy. Soc. 1883, xxxv. 241). In his 
later years Huggins with the co-operation 
of Lady Huggins collected into two volumes 
the results of his work. Volume i. entitled 
‘ An Atlas of Bepresentativo stellar Spectra 
from A 4870 to A 3300,’ comprises a discussion 
of the evolutional order of the stars and 
the interpretation of the spectra, preceded 
by a short history of the observatory and 
its work (1900). The second volume, 

' The Scientific Papers of Sir William 
HugginB ’ (1909), contains the complete 
sot of his contributions to scientific litera- 
tures, in most cases verbatim, and with 
some additions. 

At the end of 1908 Huggins found it 
necessary, owing to advancing years, to give 
up astronomical work, and tlio instruments 
provided in 1870 by the Boyal Society 
reverted to that body, who gave them to 
the syndicate of the Cambridge University 
Observatory. On a brass tablet fixed in 
* the Huggins dome ’ of that obsoiwatory 
the following words wore inscribed : ‘1870- 
1908. These telescopes were used hy Sir 
William Huggins and Lady Huggins in 
their observatory at Pulse Hill in researches 
which formed the foundation of the Science 
of Astrophysics.'^ Ho died in London on 
12 May 1*910 rather suddenly, following 
a surgical operation, and, according to his 
wish, his body was cremated at G cider’s 
Oreen, where his ashes remain. 

In 1875 Huggins married Margaret 
Lindsay, daughter of John M. Murray of 
Dublin, who survived him. He had no 
children. In his wife Huggins found a 
devoted and helpful coadjutor, and her 
services to astronomy were recognised by 
the Boyal Astronomical Society in 1901, 
when she and Agnes Mary Clcrke [q. v. 
SuppL II] were chosen honorary members 
of that society. 

Huggins was a representative of the 
Boyal Society on the Board of Visitors 
of the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, from 
1898 until his death, and served in a like 
capacity at the University Observatory at 
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Oxford. When the organisation of astro- 
nomical amateurs known as the British 
Astronomical Association was founded in 
1896 it had the warm approval of Dr. Hug- 
gins, who was present at the initiatory 
meeting and was a vice-president for many 
years. 

A portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
hangs in the rooms of the Boyal Society ; 
it is reproduced in the volume of Huggins’s 
scientific papers. 

[The Scientific Papers of Sir William 
Huggins, edited by Sir Wm. Huggins, K.C.B., 
O.M., and Lady Huggins, Hon.M.R.A.S. ; 
Proc. Roy. Soc., series A, vol. 86, 20 Peb. 
1912; Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Soc., Feb. 1911.] H. P. H. 

HUGHES, EDWARD (1832-1908), 
portrait-painter, born on 14 Sept. 1832, at 
Myddelton Square, Pentonville, was son of 
George Hughes, painter and exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, by his wife Mary 
Lucas. From his father and John Pye 
[q. V.], the engraver, Hughes received his 
earliest training in art. Li December 1846 
he was admitted to the Royal Academy 
school, and in 1847, when still only fourteen, 
was awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for a chalk drawing. His 
precocious ability rapidly developed, and in 
the same year Hughes’s earliest painting, 

‘ The First Primer,’ won distinction on 
the line at Burlington House. A more 
ambitious subject, ‘ Nourmahal’s dream ; 
light of the Harem,’ from " Lalla Rookh,’ 
was hung the following year. From 1855 
to 1876 Hughes was regularly represented 
at the Academy by subject-pictures, which 
he afterwards abandoned for the more 
remunerative work of portraiture. From 
1878 to 1884, when his contributions ceased, 
he exclusively exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy, the most noteworthy 
being those of Miss Louisa Parnell (Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Errington) and Dr. Lightfoot, 
bishop of Durham. ‘ Very many artists,’ 
Millais is reported to have said, ‘ can paint 
the portrait of a man, but very few can 
paint the portrait of a lady, and Edward 
Hughes is one of those few.’ Hughes’s 
popularity steadily increased, and in 1886 
his whole-length painting of Miss Jeannie 
Chamberlain (Lady Naylor Leyland), ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries, 
brought him important commissions. 

In 1895 Hughes received his first royal 
commission. He painted a whole-length 
seated portrait of Queen Mary, when 
Duchess of York (now at Buckingham 
Palace). Of Queen Alexandra Hughes 


painted three whole-length portraits. The 
first of these, standing in a landscape, 
as Princess of Wales, and now at Sandring- 
ham, was exhibited at the Guildhall in 1897. 
The second portrait, in the mourning robes 
worn at the opening of parliament in 1902, 
is now at Marlborough House, and was 
reproduced in photogravure by J- B. Pratt ; 
the third portrait (at Buckingham Palace), 
which shows Queen Alexandra in coronation 
robes, was engraved by E. L. Haynes, 
while repHcas were executed for the Bang 
of Denmark and the Durbar Hall, Patiala, 
Lidia. Hughes also painted the Princess 
Royal, the Princess Victoria, the Queen of 
Norway (these portraits are at Sandring- 
ham), the Duchess of Teck, the Prince of 
Wales, his brother Prince Albert, and his 
sister Princess Mary (these are at Bucking- 
ham Palace). 

Hughes’s later work was confined entirely 
to portraits of ladies and children ; among 
his sitters being Louise, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and her daughters. Lady Mary and 
Lady Alice Montagu. The Countess of 
Leven and Melville, Mrs. William James, 
and Mrs. MiUer Mundy were painted at 
whole length with their children. The 
group of the Earl and Countess of Minto’s 
three daughters, painted in 1905, was 
Hughes’s largest picture. Hughes’s many 
American sitters included Miss Jean Reid 
(afterwards the Hon. Mrs. John Ward), 
daughter of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, American 
Ambassador in London from 1904. 

Hughes died on 14 May 1908 at his 
residence, 52 Gower Street, W.C., and 
was buried at Highgate cemetery. His 
unfinished portrait of himself is in the 
possession of his daughter. He married 
first Mary Pewtner, and secondly Kate 
Margetts, and was survived by two sons 
and a daughter, Alice Hughes, who resided 
vrith her father for many years at Gower 
Street, and earned a wide reputation as a 
professional photographer. 

Hughes, who studied the masters of 
portraiture from Reynolds onwards to the 
modem workers of the French school, 

I devoted his technical skill chiefly to an 
i idealistic treatment of his sitters. 

His earliest portrait of Queen Alexandra, 
those of Queen Mary, Lady Naylor Leyland, 
and seven others were reproduced in photo- 
gravure in ‘ The Book of Beauty,’ 1896. 
No specimen of his work is in any public 
collection. 

[The Times, 16 May 1908, and other press 
notices ; The Book of Beauty, 1896, edit, by 
Mrs. F, Haroourt Williamson ; Art Journal, 
1902 ; Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1905-6, 
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by Algernon Graves ; Lists oi tbe Printsellers’ 
Association ; information from the Hon. 
Charlotte Knollys, Miss Ahce Hughes, and 
Sir H. T. Wood, Royal Society of Arts.] 

J. L. M. 

HUGHES, HUGH PRICE (1847-1902), 
methodist divine, born at Carmarthen, 
on 8 Feb. 1847, was grandson of Hugh 
Hughes, a well-known Welsh preacher, 
and son of John Hughes, surgeon, ^ of 
Carmarthen, by his wife, Anne Phillips, 
of Jewish descent on her father’s side. 
Educated jdrst at Carmarthen grammar 
school, then at the Mumbles, near Swansea, 
he was, as a schoolboy, placed on the ‘ plan ’ 
as a Wesleyan local preacher. In 1865 he 
entered Richmond College in preparation for 
the Wesleyan methodist ministry. There 
his independence of character brought 
him into conflict with the authorities. 
In 1869 he graduated B.A. at London Uni- 
versity, proceeding M. A. in 1881. Placed 
by the Wesleyan conference on the itiner- 
ating 'plan,’ he began work at Dover; 
was moved in 1872 to Brighton, in 1875 
to Tottenham, in 1878 to Dulwich, and in 
1881 to O^dord. At each station marked 
success attended his work. 

~ In 1884 Hughes was brought to London 
as superintendent minister at Brixton 
Hill, and speedily became the leader of a 
' forward ’ party in methodism. He advo- 
cated new methods and especially new 
energy, inspired others with his own en- 
thusiasm, and, despite much opposition, 
won a majority of the connection to his side. 
The Wesleyan methodist 'forward move- 
ment’ took formal shape in 1885, and in 
1886 Hughes was chosen to start a West 
London mission, with a social as well 
as a religious side. He began its services 
in St. James’s Hall in October 1887, 
and remained until his death the 
leader of the work. Meanwhile the 
‘ Methodist Times ’ was started in 1885, 
with Hughes as its editor, to support the 
policy of the forward party. Hughes’s 
characteristic ardour made the journal a 
powerful influence, politically and ecclesi- 
astically, in methodism. In 1886 he 
raised in it the question of methodist re- 
union, and saw his suggestion bear fruit. 
The publication of articles by ‘ A Friend 
of Missions’ (Dr. (afterwards Sir) H. S. 
Lunn) attacking methodist missionary 
methods in India led to a commission of 
inquiry, which reported in 1890 against 
the charges. Hughes supported his con- 
tributor through a long and bitter con- 
troversy. In 1892 he was a conspicuous 
figure at a 'reunion of the churches ’ confer- 


ence at Grindelwald, and suggested terms 
of reunion Desiring to consolidate the 
influence of nonconformity, he was a chief 
promoter of the Free Church Congress, 
whioh met in 1892, and of the national 
council of the Evangelical Free Churches, 
of which he was, in 1896, the first pre- 
sident. In 1898 he was elected president 
of the Wesleyan methodist conference, and 
threw himself into the task of raising the 
Million Guineas Fund. Throughout his 
career he was a keen advocate of social 
reform, and in such work joined hands 
with representatives of other churches. 
Worn out with many labours he broke 
down in 1902, and died in London of 
apoplexy on 17 Nov. 

Hughes was one of the^^most distinct 
personalities in the religious life of his 
day. An evangelical in faith, a preacher 
and speaker of magnetic power, with the 
capacity for communicating enthusiasm to 
others, he carried his influence far beyond 
his own denomination. In politics a 
radical, he helped to make the phrase ‘ the 
nonconformist conscience,’ by challenging 
the title to take part in political 
life of Sir Charles Wentworth Dillce 
after the divorce case of Crawford v. 
Crawford in 1886, and of Parnell after 
his exposure in O’Shea v. O’Shea in 1890. 
During the Boer war he defended the 
imperialist side. His ministerial life was 
a struggle against conservatism ; but he 
lived to be denounced as ‘ steeped in 
ecclesiasticism.’ In the Education Acts 
controversy he supported the Free Church 
policy, but expressed his own willingness 
to accept the Apostles’ Creed as a basis 
of teaching. Ho had no sympathy with 
laxity in doctrine, and successfully opposed 
the admission of Unitarians to the Free 
Church council. 

Hughes married, on 20 Aug. 1873, Mary 
Katherine Howard, daughter of the Rev. 
Alfred Barrett, governor of Richmond 
College, who survived him with two sons 
and two daughters. 

His chief publications were: 1. ‘The 
Atheist Shoemaker : a Page in the History 
of the West London Mission,’ 1889, for 
whioh he was attacked by G. W. Foote. 

2. ‘ The Philanthropy of God,’ 1890. 

3. * Social Christianity,’ 1890. 4. ‘Ethical 

Christianity,’ 1891. 5. ‘ Essential Christi- 
anity,’ 1894, 6. ‘ The Morning Lands of 

History : a Visit to Greece, Palestine and 
Egypt,’ 1901. 

[The Life of Hugh Price Hughes, by his 
daughter, Dorothea P, Hughes, 1904; Life, 
by J. Gregory Mantle, 1903 ; Hugh Price 
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Huglies as we knew him, by J. Armitage I 
Robinson and others, 1902 ; The Times, 
18 Nov. 1902; Christian World, 20 Nov. 
1902 ; Guardian, 19 Nov. 1902 ; Review of 
Reviews, 1890 ; personal knowledge and 
private information.] A. R. B. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1842-1902), Wesleyan 
methodist divine and editor, son of John 
Hughes and Jane his wife, was born on 
15 April 1842, at Cwm Magwr Isaf, in 
the parish of Llanfihangel y Creuddyn, 
Cardiganshire. Left an orphan at an early | 
age, he had little schooling, and found em- 1 
ployment first as a farm lad and after- | 
wards as a lead miner. In 1863 he became 1 
a slate quarryman at Blaenau Festiniog ; I 
here his interest in Hterary and theological 
questions made him a leader among his 
fellow-workers, and he was designated a 
Wesleyan lay preacher. Resolving to enter 
the ministry, he passed a brief period of 
preparation at Jasper House, Aberystwyth, 
and was accepted by his connexion in 1867. 
He travelled until 1878 in the South Wales 
district ; he was then transferred to the 
North Wales district, a sphere of labour in 
which he took a more and more important 
place, until in 1897 he was appointed Welsh 
connexional editor and superintendent of 
the bookroom at Bangor. He took an active 
part in the affairs of his connexion, and to 
his advocacy was largely due the establish- 
ment of an annual general assembly for 
North and South Wales, In 1901 he 
received the degree of D.D. from the South 
Western University, Georgetown, Texas. 
He died at Bangor on 24 Feb. 1902. In 
March 1873 he married EmUy, daughter 
of Rev. Henry Wilcox, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. One of 
the sons, Henry Maldwyn Hughes, 
B.A., D.D., is a Wesleyan methodist 
minister. 

Hughes, best known by his bardic name 
of ‘ Glanystwyth,’ was of versatile gifts, 
holding a high place as a preacher and as 
a writer of Welsh prose and verse. He 
edited the ‘ WinUan ’ from 1874 to 1876, 
the * Gwyliedydd ’ newspaper in 1890, and 
the ‘ Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd ’ from 1897 to 
1902, He published : 1. ‘ John Penri,’ a 
poem, MachjmUeth, 1888. 2. A Welsh 
Life of Christ, Holywell, 1891. 3. ‘ Oesau 
Bore y Byd ’ (The World’s Infancy), 
Hol 3 rweIl, 1892. 4. A Life of Rev. Isaac 

Jones, Liverpool, 1898. 5, ‘ Delw y Nefol,’ 
a volume of sermons, HolyweU, 1900, 6. 
A Commentary on Colossians, Bangor, 
1901. 

[Memoir by D. Gwynfryn Jones and H. 
Maldw 3 m Hughes, Bangor, 1904.] J. E. L, 
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HULME, FREDERICK EDWARD 
(1841-1909), botanist, only son of Frederick 
William Hulme, landscape painter, was 
born at Hanley, Staffordshire, on 29 
March 1841. Brought to London as a 
child, and sent first to the Western 
grammar school, he studied art at South 
Kensington from his seventeenth year 
and became art-master of Marlborough 
College, in 1870 professor of geometrical 
drawing at King’s College, London, in 
1885 lecturer to the Architectural Associ- 
ation, and examiner to the Science and 
Art Department and the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A lover of nature 
rather than a student of natural science, 
he interested himself in the folklore of 
plants and sketched with skill plants and 
flowers. He was a voluminous writer on 
various themes, and his chief works were 
illustrated by coloured plates from his own 
drawings. In 1875 he began the issue of 
‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,’ his best- known 
work, with numerous plates. Eight volumes 
appeared in his lifetime, and a ninth was 
just ready at his death. The whole work 
has been repeatedly reissued serially. 

Hulme also furnished plates for books 
by other writers, notably ‘ Familiar Garden 
Flowers,’ by Shirley Hibberd, the com- 
panion series to his own ‘ Familiar Wild 
Flowers’ (1879); and ‘Sylvan Spring’ 
(1880), by Mr, Francis George Heath. 

Hulme was elected a feUow of the linnean 
Society in 1869, and feUow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1872. For several years 
he was also a vice-president of the Selbome 
Society, with whose principles he was in 
thorough sympathy. He died at Kew on 
11 Apnl 1909, and was buried at Brook- 
wood. He married in 1866 Emily, daughter 
of John Napper of Herfield Place, Sussex. 
His wife, two sons, and two daughters 
survived him, the elder son, Frank Howell 
Hulme, being dean of Bloenafontein, 

Hulme’ s chief works were : 1. ‘ The 
Principles of Ornamental Art,’ 1875. 2. ‘ The 
Town, College and Neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough,’ 1881. 3. ‘ The History, Principles 
and Practice of Heraldry,’ 1891 ; 2nd edit. 
1897. 4. ‘ The History of Symbolism in 
Christian Art,’ 1891 ; revised 1899. 5. ‘ The 
Birth and Development of Ornament,’ 1893 ; 
reissued in 1894. Minor works which 
chiefly consisted of art students’ text-books 
include : 1. ‘ Sketches from Nature of 
Plant Form,’ 1867. 2. ‘ The Garland of the 
Year with twelve chromographs of flowers,’ 
issued anonymously, 1873. 3. ‘ Plants, 

their Natural Growth and Ornamental 
Treatment,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Art Instruction in 
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England,’ 1882. 6. ‘Myth Land,’ 1886. 

6. ‘ Wayside Sketelies,’ 1889. 7. ‘ Natural 
History Lore and Legend/ 1895. 8. * Wild 
Fruits of the Countryside/ -with 36 coloured 
plates, 1902. 9. ‘ Butterflies and Moths of 
the Countryside,* "with 35 coloured plates, 
1903. 10. ‘ Wild Flowers in their Seasons/ 
with 80 coloured plates, 1907. 11. ‘Fami- 
liar Swiss Flowers,’ with 100 coloured plates, 

1908. 12. ‘ That Rock-garden of Ours,’ 
with 50 illustrations, 1909. 

[The Times, 14 April 1909; Journal of 
Botany, 1909, p. 235 ; Journal of Horticulture, 

1909, iviii. 360 ; Proc. Linnean Soc., 1908-9, 

pp. 41-2; Selhorne Mag., 1909, xx. 77; in- 
formation from the family.] G. S. B. 

HIJME, MARTIN ANDREW SHARP 
(1843-1910), author, born in London on 
8 Dec. 1843, was second son of William 
Lacy Sharp, of the East India Company’s 
service, who married Louisa Charlotte 
Hume in 1840. Educated at a private 
school at Forest Gate, he had some practical 
training in business, and began early to 
learn Spanish. A branch of his mother’s 
family had settled at Madrid towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. In 
1860 he paid his Spanish kinsfolk a first 
visit, which had a decisive influence on his 
career. His relatives received him with 
affectionate cordiality. Though he declined 
their invitation to make his home with 
them, he visited them annually for long 
periods, perfected his knowledge of Spanish, 
witnessed the revolution of 1868, and 
became acquainted with the chief organisers 
of the movement. The last of the Spanish 
Humes, a lady advanced in years, died in 
1876, bequeathing her property to Martin 
Sharp, and in August 1877, in compliance 
with her wish, he assumed the name of Hume. 
He was now independent. A keen volunteer 
oflSicer, he was attached to the Turkish forces 
during the campaign on the Lorn in 1878-9; 
he then spent some time in exploration on 
the west coast of Africa, and travelled 
extensively in Central and South America. 

Till 1882 Hume’s sympathies had been 
vaguely conservative. Then his views 
chang^, and during the next eleven years 
he actively engaged in English pohtioal 
conflict. He stood unsuccessfully as a 
liberal candidate at Maidstone in 1885, at 
Central Hackney in 1886, and at Stockport 
m 1892 and 1893. After some practice 
in journalism, he meanwhile produced his 
first book, a ‘ Chronicle of King Henry VIII 
of England ’ (1889), a translation from 
the Spanish. Though this attracted httle 
attention, Hume persevered, and ‘ The 


Courtships of Queen Elizabeth ; a History 
of the Various Negotiations for her Mar- 
riage,’ and ‘ The Year after the Armada, 
and other Historical Studies,’ both issued 
in 1896, were received with a degree of 
popular favour which led him to adopt 
authorship as a profession. In 1897 he 
published ‘ Sir Walter Ralegh ’ and ‘Philip 
n of Spain,’ the latter monograph show- 
ing insight and independence of view. 

Next year Hume succeeded Pascual 
de Gayangos at the Public Record Office 
as editor of the ‘ Spanish State Papers,’ 
and did sound work in this capacity.. 
But his official duties did not absorb all 
his energies. In 1898 he published 
‘ The Great Lord Burghley,’ a readable 
study, and ‘Spain, its Greatness and 
Decay, 1479-1789,’ a useful historical out- 
line, which he completed in the following 
year by the publication of ‘ Modern Spain, 
1788-1898 ’ (1899 ; new edit. 1906). The 
substance of the two latter volumes was 
recast in a more popular form under the 
title of ‘ The Spanish People : their Origin, 
Growth and Influence,’ in 1901, and in the 
same year Hume issued ‘ Treason and Plot. 
Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the 
Last Years of Queen Elizabeth.’ His un- 
flagging industry and gift of picturesque 
narrative were again displayed in ‘ The 
Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Soots,’ which 
appeared in 1903, as did also ‘ Espafioles 
6 Ingleses en el siglo XVI ’ (Madrid), a 
work for which Hume had an unaccount- 
able preference. In 1904 and 1906 respec- 
tively he contributed to the third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ The Cambridge Modern History/ 
By that time the pressure of work was 
begi^ng to teU upon him, and the result 
is visible in the hastily improvised lec- 
tures, delivered early in 1904, on ‘Spanish 
Influence on English Literature ’ (1905). 
Henceforward he devoted himself to the 
production of works whose titles are enough 
to show that they were meant to appeal 
rather to general readers than to scholars : 

‘ The Wives of Henry the Eighth, and 
the Parts they played in History ’ (1905) ; 
‘Queens of Old Spain’ (1907); ‘The 
Court of Phihp IV; Spain in Decadence ’ 
(1907) ; ‘ Two English Queens and Philip ’ 
(1908), and ‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Eng- 
land’ (1910). In addition to executing these 
publishers’ commissions, Hume was busily 
engaged in reviewing books in the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ and the ‘Morning Post/ in 
lecturing on Spanish history at Pembroke 
College, Cambri(^e, and in examining at the 
universities of Birmingham and London. 
Deafness, which had long troubled him, 
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increased during his last year. He died 
unmarried, on 1 July 1910, at his sister’s 
house at Forest Gate of inflammation of the 
brain. A posthumous volume, entitled 
‘ True Stories of the Past ’ (1910), bears 
witness to his untiring diligence and 
dexterous treatment of romantic episodes. 

In addition to the works mentioned 
above, Hume edited a reprint of * A Bdstory 
of Spain ’ (1900) by U. R. Burke [q. v.], 
translated a novel, ‘ Face to Face and Dolo- 
rosa,’ from the Spanish of F. Acebal(1906), 
wrote a study on ‘ Fashion in Femininity ’ 
for Ma^ Craven’s * Famous Beauties of 
two Reigns ’ (London, 1906), and published 
‘Through Portugal,’ an accomit of a short | 
tour in that country, in 1907. In 1907 
he also, amid much similar work, collabo- 
rated with F. B. Harbottle in a ‘Dic- 
tionary of Quotations (Spanish),’ supervised 
‘ The South American Series ’ of historioal 
manuals, and edited another series entitled 
‘ Romantic History.’ 

Hume’s interest in Spanish history and 
politics was genuine and well-informed, 
and he did good service in popularising 
these subjects. But his work at the Record 
Office shows that he was capable of better 
things. He took little pains to conceal 
his dishke for the academic type of mind, 
and professional critics were sometimes 
blind to the real merits which lay behind 
his emphatic style and journalistic methods. 
He was sensitive to criticism and was much 
chagrined at his, failure to obtain chairs in 
history and Spanish for which he applied at 
the universities of Glasgow and Liverpool 
respectively. His merits were recognised 
in other ways ; he was made hon. M.A. of 
Cambridge in 1908 ; he was a corresponding 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
and of the Royal Gahcian Academy, and 
a knight grand cross of the order of Isabel 
the Catholic. As a retired officer of the 
3rd battalion of the Essex regiment he was 
known to the public as Major Hume; to 
his intimates and friends as ‘ Don Martin.’ 

[Private inf ormation ; The Times, 4 July 
1910. A memoir by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham is in preparation.] J. F-E. 

HDHT, GEORGE WILLIAM. [See 
under Maodeemott, Gilbeet Hastings 
(1845-1901), music-hall singer.] 

HHHT, WILLIAM HOLMAN (1827- 
1910), painter, bom in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, London, on 2 April 1827, was eldest 
son in a family of two sons and fi.ve 
daughters of William Hunt, warehouse- 
naan there, by his wife, Sarah, daughter of 


William Holman. He was baptised in the 
famous church of St. Giles, (hipplegate. 
His father, William Hunt, who had some 
taste for art and books, took his son, while 
a child, to call on John Varley, the water- 
colour painter, but young William’s early 
artistic ambitions were not encouraged by 
his father. After education at private schools 
the boy, in his thirteenth year, had his 
first touch of commercial life, engaging 
himself as assistant to a surveyor or estate 
agent, and afterwards to the London 
agent of Richard Cobden [q. v.], calico 
printer and politician. Finding these em- 
ployments uncongenial, he obtained the 
reluctant permission of his family to spend 
his evenings in learning something of the 
ractice of art. In this he was assisted 
y one Henry Rogers, a portrait painter 
living in the City of London, in whom 
lingered some of the traditions of Reynolds. 
Holman Hunt’s own early efforts in portrai- 
ture attracted the attention of his master. 
In 1843 he left his mercantile employment 
and began work as a student at the British 
Museum. He spent three days a week there, 
and soon devoted another two days to 
copying at the National Gallery. In 1 844 he 
was received into the Academy schools as a 
probationer after failing in a first attempt, 
and was promoted to studentship the 
following year. Millais, two years younger 
than himself, was already known among 
Hohnan Hunt’s fellow-students at the 
Museum as a precocious genius. At the 
Academy the two youths made each other’s 
acquaintance, and became friends for life. 
With another Academy student, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.], Hohnan Hunt 
was soon on ‘nodding terms,’ but he did 
not form a close acquaintance with him 
till they had left the school. In 1846 
Hohnan Hunt began to exhibit at the 
Academy, sending from a studio at Hackney 
a picture entitled ‘ Hark ! ’ a little girl 
holding a watch to her ear. In 1 847, when he 
had removed to 108 High Holbom, he sent 
to the Academy ‘ Dr. Rochecliffe perform- 
ing Divine Service in the Cottage of Joce- 
line Joliffe at Woodstock,’ a scene from 
Scott’s novel. At the British Institution 
he exhibited in the same year ‘Little Nell 
and her Grandfather.’ These paintings 
were followed in 1848 by the ‘ Flight of 
Madeline and Porphyro,’ from Keats’s 
‘Eve of St. Agnes’ (now the property of 
W alton Wilsoh) . Like Holman Hunt’s! ormer 
Academy picture, this performance fired 
the enthusiasm of Rossetti, then a pupil 
of Ford Madox Brown. Rossetti told the 
artist that the illustration of Keats was 
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‘ the best picture of the year,’ and asked abroad for the first time. He and Rossetti 
permission to call on him. In August together visited Paris and afterwards 
Holman Hunt acceded to Rossetti’s request Antwerp, Ghent, and ' Bruges. Holman 
to work under him in his studio in Cleve- Hunt’s admiration was chiefly stirred in 
land Street, Fitzroy Square. For the fol- France by Delaroche, Flandrin, and Ingres, 
lowing nine years the two artists remained On returning to England he moved into 
on intimate terms. To Holman Hunt new lodgings near old Chelsea church. 
Rossetti owed liis introduction to Millais. While there he took his share in starting 
In the autumn of 1848 the three young the Pre-Raphaelite organ ‘ The Germ,’ 
men laid the foundation of the Pre-Raphael- the first number of which, issued on 1 Jan. 
ite Brotherhood, a movement of wide 1850, opened with an etching by Holman 
significance which sought a new veracity in Hunt — two subjects on a single plate, in 
art. Ford Madox Brown [q. v. Suppl. I] illustration of a poem by Woolner ; a copy 
was abeady working independently in the of the etching is at the Tate Gallery, 
same direction. But Brown never joined Meanwhile Holman Hunt was working 
the Brotherhood, of which Holman Hunt on his picture of ‘ Christians escaping from 
was at the outset the moving spirit, being Druid Persecution,’ which was exhibited 
ardently seconded by Millais. Rossetti was at the Academy in 1850. For the first 
soon recruited, and suggested develop- time the Brotherhood roused a storm of 
ments. Subsequently Thomas Woolner, censure among the critics, including Dickens 
W. M. Rossetti, James Collinson, and F. G. (in ‘ Household Words ’), and Holman 
Stephens were admitted to the band. Hunt’s contribution shared the general 
The title of the Brotherhood, and its denunciation. No buyer was found for it 
initial-mark, P.R.B., were formally adopted at the Academy, but Millais later in the 
in 1849. These seven men alone formed the year met casually at Oxford Thomas 
genuine Brotherhood, although various Combe [q. v.] of the Clarendon Press, who, 
other artists have from time to time been on Millais’s suggestion, bought it for 100 
erroneously credited with membership, guineas. Combe, who left this and other 
After the death of Dante Gabriel Rossetti pictures by Holman Hunt to the Ashmolean 
in 1882, much controversy took place as Museum at Oxford, thenceforth proved 
to the relative responsibilities of Holman an invaluable friend to the painter, who 
Hunt and others in initiating the move- was frequently entertained by Combe and 
ment. Rossetti, whose intimacy with his wife at Oscford. 

Holman Hunt declined after 1857, was At this period Holman Hunt was greatly 
then represented to be its creator, whole depressed by want of substantial recognition, 
Ford Madox Brown was also put forward and fell into debt. He contemplated giving 
as the source of inspiration. Many in- up art for farming. An oner to (Sir) 
fluences were doubtless at work, but Millais Austen Henry Layard [q. v. Suppl. I] to 
alone can share with Holman Hunt the accompany him as draughtsman on his 
honours of parentage of the P.R.B., and archseological exploration of Nineveh arrived 
Dante Rossetti’s place was no more than too late. He accepted employment, how- 
that of first and chief disciple of these ever, from William Dyoe [q. v.] in copying 
two. / As Holman Hunt was the original and restoring old masters, and took Robert 
oonceiver, so was he the most faithful Braithwaite Martineau [q. v.] as a pupil, 
member of the little school, carrying on In the meantime, in 1851, he improved 
its principles without relaxation to the end his position by exhibiting at the Royal 
of his long life. ^ ^ Academy ‘Valentine rescuing Sylvia from 

The first thoroughly Pre-Raphaelite pic- Proteus,’ a scene from Shakespeare’s 
ture wMoh Holman Hunt completed was ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ The first 
* Rienzi,’ which was hrmg in the Academy design for the picture had been made in the 
of 1849 as a pendant to Millais’s ‘ Isabella.’ previous October, when Holman Hunt, 
It was not sold at the exhibition, but on Rossetti, and F. G. Stephens were staying 
its return to Holman Hunt’ s studio Augustus together at Sevenoaks painting sylvan back- 
Leopold Egg, R. A. [q. v.], found a customer grounds in Knole Park. The Sylvia was 
for it at 105Z. in a collector named Gibbons, studied from Eleanor Siddal (afterwards 
through whom it passed to F. W. Cosens. RossetM’s wife), and the Valentine from 
It is now the property of TOomas Clarke. James Lennox Hannay, subsequently a 
Holman Hunt was at the time threatened London magistrate. This notable picture 
with distraint by his landlord, and the 105Z. was attacked by ‘ The Times,’ but happily 
proved of great service. and unexpectedly it found a powerful de- 

At the end of 1849 Holman Hunt went fender in John Rusldn [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
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in a letter to the newspaper compared He attributed to Holman Hunt a religious 
Holman Hunt’s art to that of Diirer. passion new to English art. In later years 
Thenceforth Ruskin was the chief public Holman Hunt was grieved by injury done 
champion of Holman Hunt and his school to ‘ The Light of the World ’ owing to 
(cf. Ms Pr(Brapliaelitisfybt 1851). Holman what he regarded as want of care at 
Hunt soon included Ruskin among Ms Keble College, He therefore painted the 
closest friends, and their affection for each subject again on a life-size scale in 1904. 
other lasted tlQ death. Holman Hunt’s The second version was purchased by 
‘ Valentine ’ was ex h ibited a second time Mr. Charles Booth, who arranged for its 
in 1851 at the Liverpool ExMbition, where exMbition in the chief colonial cities and 
it won the premium of 501. offered for the finally presented it to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
* most approved painting.’ It was bought where it now hangs. Engravings and re- 
in 1854 by (Sir) Thomas Eairbaim, who productions have made the original version 
became another sympathetic patron and one of the most familiar of modem pictures, 
whose portrait Holman Hunt painted in Holman Hunt’s growing success enabled 
1874. The ‘ Valentine ’ was resold in 1887- Mm in the meantime to carry out a project 
In the course of 1851 Holman Hunt and which had been slowly forming itself in Ms 
MBlais spent some time at Ewell, near mind, to visit Palestine and treat sacred 
Epsom, afterwards removing to Worcester subjects among their actual surroundings. 
Park Farm. Each painted backgrounds for He resolved, he said, to find out with Ms 
important pictures. Holman Hunt was own eyes what Christ was like, 
beginning his ‘ Hireling Shepherd ’ and ‘ The Leaving England in January 1854 for 

Light of the World,’ both of wMch were two years, he travelled to Palestine by way 
completed slowly at Ms Chelsea studio, of Paris, Malta, Egypt and Jaffa. At Cairo 
' The Bjrehng ^ Shepherd ’ was fimshed in Thomas Seddon [q. v.] joined Mm. Settling 
time for exMbition at the Royal Academy down in Jerusalem, he soon began the well- 
in 1852. Carlyle, Hunt’s neighbour at known painting ‘ The Finding of the 
Chelsea, had seen ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ Saviour in the Temple,’ wMch he fimshed 
m the studio, and had declared it to be six years later. Then, encamping on the 
‘ the greatest picture he had seen painted western shore of the Dead Sea, he started 
by any modern man.’ It was hung on on ‘ The Scapegoat.’ Much other work was 
the line, and ultimately passed to Manches- designed, and he made numberless studies 
ter Art Gallery, while a replica became of Jewish types and of the natural scenery, 
the property of Sir William Agnew [q. v. He explored the Holy Land with thorough- 
Suppl. II]. During that year he worked ness, and formed useful friendsMps with 
hard on three very different subjects. English and other European tourists. At 
‘ Claudio and Isabella ’ illustrated a scene the close of 1855 he travelled from Beyrout 
from Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure,’ to the Crimea, by way of Constantinople. 
wMch after exMbition at the Academy In February 1856 he was again in London, 
in 1853 won a Liverpool prize of 50^. (it The P.R.B. was then practically in a state 
is now in the possession of Mrs. Ashton), of dissolution as a brotherhood but re- 
‘ Our English Coasts, 1852,’ a study of the mained an ever-increasing force as a body 
Downs near Hastings, was also exhibited of principles. 

at the Royal Academy in 1853; it was Holman Hunt settled for a time in Pimlico 

subsequently renamed ‘Strayed Sheep,’ (49 Claverton Street). There he worked on 
and became the property of George Lillie designs for the illustrated edition of Teimy- 
Craik, The third picture, ‘ New College son’s Poems for which Moxon the publisher 
Cloisters, 1852,’ was shown at the Academy had already enlisted the services of Millais, 
of 1853 ; it is at Jesus College, Oxford. Rossetti, Maclise, Mulready, Stanfield, and 
In 1854 Holman Hunt still further in- others. Hunt imdertook six drawings, 
creased Ms reputation by sending to the including ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘ Haroun 
Academy two of Ms best pictures, ‘ The al RascMd,’ and ‘ Oriana.’ Long after- 
Awakened Conscience ’ and ‘The Light of wards, in 1886 he happily repeated his 
the World,’ The ^ former was bought by design for ‘The Lady of Shalott’ in oil. 
(Sir) Thomas Fairbaim. ‘ The Light of The edition of Tennyson was published 
the World ’ was acquired, for 400 guineas in May 1857. Tennyson criticised Holman 
by Thomas Combe, and in 1872 was pre- Hunt’s interpretation of his ‘ Lady of Sha- 
sented by his vddow to Keble College, lott,’ but the artist who met the poet at Mrs. 
Oxford. Ruskin in letters to ‘ The Times ’ Prinsep’s residence. Little Holland House, 
wo te admiringly of the etMcal and spiritual was soon on good terms with Mm, visiting 
significance of both the paintings of 1854. Mm at Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, in 
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1858, and accompanjing him with Palgrave, 
Woolner, and Val Prinsep, on a walMng 
tour in Devonshire and Cornwall in 1860. 

Holman Hnnt’s ‘ Scapegoat ’ was sent to 
the Academy of 1856. It arrested attention 
hut puzzled the critics. Sir Robert Peel 
[q. V.] offered 250^. for it ; he wished 
to hang it as a pendant to a Land- 
seer ! It was ultimately sold to Mr. 
Windns of Tottenham, a well-known 
collector, for 450?. It subsequently passed 
to Thomas Fairhaim, and in 1887 into 
the collection of Sir Cuthbert Quilter. At 
the exhibition of 1856 Holman Hunt also 
showed three Oriental landscapes. 

Atthe suggestion of Combe, Holman Hunt 
offered himself as a candidate for the associ- 
ateship of the Academy in the same year, 
but he was rejected, receiving only a single 
vote. His relations with the Academy were 
thenceforth strained. He sent nothing to 
the Academy again till 1860, and only eight 
pictures in the succeeding fourteen years, 
altogether ceasing to contribute after 1874. 
He took part in lfe8 in the formation of the 
Hogarth Club, originally formed of artists 
who had failed to win official recognition (it 
lasted till 1897). In 1863 he gave evidence 
before a royal commission on the Academy, 
in which he adversely criticised its manage- 
ment. Millais and many artist friends 
soon, however, became influential members 
of the Academy, and they subsequently 
assured Hunt that he would be welcomed 
by that body, would he consent to join it. 
But he resolved to remain outside, and from 
that resolution he never swerved. 

Late in 1856 Holman Hunt moved from 
Pimlico to Campden Hill, where he took a 
house, Tor Villa, which had just been vaca- 
ted by James Clarke Hook [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
He occupied it for some ten years. There 
he busied himself for a time with the 
designing of furniture, helping to set a 
fashion which, under the subsequent in- 
fluence of WiQiam Morris and others, 
developed into a movement scarcely less 
important than that of the P.R.B. His 
‘ Fmding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ 
which he had begun in Jerusalem in 1854, 
was finished at Campden Bull in 1860. It 
fetched a price far in excess of any in Hol- 
man Hunt’s previous experience. It was 
sold for 5500 guineas to the picture-dealer 
Gambart, who exhibited it at his gallery 
in Bond Street with great success. It 
passed in 1891 from the collection of C. P. 
Matthews into that of Mr. John T. Middle- 
more, M.P. for Birmingham, who presented 
it to the Birmingham Art Gallery in 1896. 
It was engraved by Lizars and Greatbach. 


For the nine following years Holman 
Hunt’s position was well maintained. ‘ A 
Street Scene in Cairo : the Lantern-maker’s 
Courtship,’ exhibited at the Academy in 
1861, became the property of William Ken- 
rick of Birmingham. . In 1863 two pictures 
were shown at the Academy, ‘ The King of 
Hearts,’ portrait of a boy, now the property 
of the earl of Carnarvon, and a portrait 
of Stephen Lushington [q. v.], painted for 
his son Vernon. 

In 1866 Holman Hunt exhibited on his 
own account at a gallery in Hanover Street 
some new pictures, including ‘ London 
Bridge on the Kight of the Prince of 
Wales’s Wedding, March 10, 1863,’ into 
which he introduced a portrait of Combe 
(now in the Combe bequest, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford), and ^The After-glow.’ 
Next year he showed at the Academy 
‘ II dolce far niente ’ and ‘ The Festival of 
St. S within,’ a lifelike study of pigeons 
(also now at the Ashmolean Museum). 

In August 1866 Holman Hunt had re- 
solved on a second visit to the East. But 
quarantine regulations, owing to an out- 
break of cholera, prevented him from going 
farther than Florence, where he took a 
studio. He had married (for the first time) 
before leaving England in 1865, and his 
wife, who accompanied him to Florence, 
died there in 1866. Holman Hunt was 
soon at work in his Florentine studio on his 
‘ Isabella and the Pot of Basil.’ This picture, 
which was rendered popular by Blanchard’s 
engraving, was purchased by Gambart, 
and in 1867 exhibited by itself. It ulti- 
mately became the property of Mrs. Hall of 
Newcastle. Hunt stayed in Italy, with 
an occasional visit to England, for some 
two years. He visited Naples, Salerno, and 
Ravello, and saw Venice for the first time 
under Ruskin’s guidance. He was elected 
member of the Athenaeum Club under Rule 
II in 1868. 

^ After fourteen years’ absence from Pales- 
tine, Holman Hunt landed at Jaffa in the 
autumn of 1869. He remained in the Holy 
Land for another two years, In Dec. 1869 
he was staying at Bethlehem, but soon took 
a house at Jerusalem, and slowly painted 
one of his most oharacteristio works, ‘ The 
Shadow of Death,’ also called ‘ The Shadow 
of the Cross.’ He returned with it to Eng- 
land in 1871. Sir Thomas Fairbaim ne- 
gotiated its sale to Messrs. Agnew and Son, 
who exhibited it separately in London and 
through the country ; 5500?. down was paid 
for it and the original study, an equal 
sum being promised later. Sir William 
Agnew finally presented the painting to the 
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Manchester Art Gallery. The head of Christ 
in this picture was copied by command 
of Queen Victoria under the title of ‘ The 
Beloved,’ and is now in the Chapel Royal. 

Holman Hunt now remained in London, 
painting a few portraits, till 1875. He 
then left for Heuchatel, where he was 
married for the second time. Thence he 
passed once again to Jerusalem by his 
old route of .^exandria and Jaffa. He 
arrived in the course of 1875, and stayed 
in Jerusalem or the neighbourhood for two 
and a half years. On the voyage out 
through the Mediterranean he painted * The 
Ship,’ which remained the property of the 
painter till 1906, when in honour of his 
eighty-first birthday it was purchased by 
a number of admirers and presented to 
the Tate Gallery. ‘Nazareth, overlook- 
ing Esdraelon,’ and a first design for the 
most elaborate labour of his life, ‘The 
Triumph of the Innocents,’ were executed 
during this third sojourn in Jerusalem. 
Difficulties over ‘ The Triumph ’ caused by 
a bad canvas bought in Jerusalem proved 
a source of grave anxiety. 

While Holman Hunt was still in Palestine 
the Grosvenor Gallery was built and opened 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay in 1877. Hunt 
encouraged the enterprise, and to the first 
exhibition sent his completed ‘ Nazareth ’ 
(now in the Ashmolean at Oxford ). He sub- 
sequently sent ‘ The Ship ’ (1878), portraits 
of his sons Cyril (1880) and Hilary ‘ The 
Tracer’ (1886), Sir Richard Owen (1881), 
and Dante Rossetti (1884, worked from 
an earlier pastel), as well as ‘ The Bride of 
Bethlehem’ (1885) and ‘Amaryllis’ (1885). 

On returning in 1 87 8 from the Holy Land, 
Holman Hunt, who still kept on his house 
at Jerusalem, worked anew on his ‘ Triumph 
of the Innocents ’ at a Chelsea studio. The 
first picture he temporarily abandoned, and 
began a new version, which was finished in 
1885. Aiter exhibition in the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries, this was acquired by 
Mr. J. T. Middlemore of Birmingham. 
Meanwhile Hohnan Hunt had repaired and 
repainted the earlier version, which was 
acquired by the Liverpool Art Gallery for 
3500 guineas. The original design of the 
picture, which varies considerably from 
both the large versions, is in the collection 
of Sidney Morse. 

A water-colour, ‘ CJhrist among the 
Doctors,’ which now belongs to Mr. Middle- 
more, was executed in 1886, in which year 
as complete a collection of Holman Hunt’s 
works as could be brought together was 
shown by the Fine Art Society in London. 
Holman Hunt’s next important picture was 


‘ May Morning on Magdalen Tower, Oxford,’ 
which he began in 1888 on a small canvas, 
and finished in 1891, when it was shown in 
a private gaUery in Old Bond Street. This 
original version was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrow Cadbury to the Birmingham 
Art Gallery in 1907. 

In 1892, accompanied by his wife, Hol- 
man Hunt travelled through Italy and 
Greece to Egypt, and thence paid a last visit 
to Palestine. There he prepared designs for 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘light of the World,’ 
and painted ‘ The Miracle of Sacred Fire, 
Church of the Sepulchre,’ which he ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery in 1899 and 
afterwards lent to Liverpool, but kept in 
his own possession. 

Holman Hunt occasionally practised 
modelling, and some of his designs, especi- 
ally ‘ The Triumph of the Innocents,’ show 
that i£ he had taken up that branch of 
art, he might have succeeded better than 
he did in painting. He was a ready 
writer. In 1888 he contributed three 
articles on the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
to the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ In 1891 he 
contributed to ‘Chambers’s Encyclopaedia ’ 
an able article on the same subject. In 
1905 he pubhshed a work in two volumes 
entitled ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ which forms a 
history of his own Me and throws much 
light on the lives of his friends. 

In 1905, on the death of George Frederick 
Watts [q. V. Suppl. II], Holman Hunt 
was admitted to the Order of Merit, and at 
the encaenia of the same year he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Another collection of 
his works was exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1906, when the catalogue had 
a preface by Sir William B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A. Holman Hunt died at his 
residence, 18 Melbury Road, Kensington, 
on 7 Sept. 1910, and his remains, after 
cremation at Golder’s Green, were interred 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral near 
the graves of Sir Christopher Wren, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, J. M. W. Turner, Lord 
Leighton, and Sir J. E. Millais. 

He was twice married: (1) in 1865 to 
Fanny, daughter of George Waugh, and 
granddaughter of Alexander Waugh [q. v.], 
who died at Florence in the following year 
leaving a son Cyril Benoni ; and (2) in 1875 
to Marion Edith Waugh, his deceased wife’s 
sister, by whom he had a son, Hilary Lush- 
ington, and a daughter, Gladys Mulock. 

Holman Hunt paint^ his own portrait 
three times, at the age of fourteen, 
seventeen, and forty-one ; the last portrait 
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is in the TJffizi Gallery, Florence. He was 
twice painted by Sir William Richmond ; 
for the first time in 1878, and for the second 
in 1900. The earlier picture belongs to Sir 
William Richmond; the latter was pre- 
sented to Holman Hunt by his friends, with 
an address written by (Sir) Leslie Stephen. 
Both portraits are reproduced in photogra- 
vure in Hunt’s ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ (1905). 

Hohnan Hunt’s lifelong adherence to Pre- 
Raphaelite principles and his strong religious 
convictions give him a unique place in the 
history of English art. The determined 
realism with which he treats the scenes of 
Hew Testament history has recalled to many 
critics the genius of Bunyan. In Buskin’ s 
view, the New Testament ‘became’ to 
Holman Hunt, after he quitted worldly 
subjects, ‘ what it was to an old Puritan or 
an old Catholic of true blood ’ — ‘ the only 
Reality. ’ Holman Hunt’s minute search 
after what he believed to be truth did not 
permit him to paint many pictures. But 
all show the same conscientious fidelity to 
fact, and bright, if not always harmonious, 
colouring. Esthetic unity is too often sacri- " 
ficed to excess of detail, producing occasion- I 
ally the crudest effects. His genius was 
essentially Germanic, finding expression not 
in the intrinsic powers of the material in 
which he worked, but in the forceful detail 
of his representations. He ignored the j 
virtues of concentration and subordination, i 
and endeavoured to say as much as he 
could on every subject he treated. Yet 
few artists can claim a more distinctive 
individuality or have made a bolder stand ; 
against the artistic conventions of their own 
day than Hohnan Hunt ; whether those 
conventions were always for the worse is a 
different puestion. 

[Hohnan Hunt’s Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 2 vols. 1905 ; 
WiHiam Holman Hunt and his Works (pub- 
lished anonymously, but by F. G. Stephens), 
1860 ; Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters, 
ed. W. M. Rossetti, 1900 ; Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, his Family Letters, with a Memoir 
by W. M. Rossetti, 2 vols. 1895; Ruskin’s 
Art of England (Lecture I, on Rossetti and 
Hunt) in his collected works, ed. Wedderbum 
and Cook (see the admirable index vol. for 
numerous ^ references to Hunt) ; MiUaia’s 
Life of Sir J. E. Millais ; W. Bell Scott’s 
Autobiography; Rowley, Fifty Years of 
Work without Wages, 1911 ; Graves, Royal 
Academy Exhibitors, 1905 ; Catalogues of 
Tate GaUery and Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool Art Galleries ; Cat. of Exhibi- 
tion at Leicester Galleries, 1906, with preface 
by Sic\W ■ B. Richmond ; private information.] 

'V':, W. A. 
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I HUNTEB, COLIN (1841-1904), sea- 
painter, horn at Glasgow on 16 July 1841, 
was youngest clfild in the family of three 
sons and two daughters of John Hunter 
and his wife, Anne MacArthur. Owing to 
failing health the father gave up business 
in Glasgow about 1844, and removing to 
Helensburgh, opened a library and book- 
shop there, and became post-master. Colin 
Hunter was thus brought up on the coast. 
On leaving school he spent four years in a 
shipping-office in Glasgow, and soon made 
the fmquaintance of William Black, the 
novelist, who became a lifelong friend. 
From early youth his bias towards art 
was strong. He devoted aU his leisure 
to sketching from nature, and after a 
little study at the local school of art he 
at twenty abandoned business to become 
a landscape-painter. He practically taught 
liimself to paint by worldng out of doors, 
frequently in the company of J. Milne 
Donald, the best- known painter in the 
west of Scotland, who encouraged liim 
and gave him hints. From the first lus 
work was vigorous, and, for its period, 
strong and rich in tone. A few months 
spent in Paris in the studio of M. L^on 
Bonnat at a later date left no obvious 
traces on his style. 

Many of Hunter’s earlier pictures 
appeared in the Royal Scottish Academy 
and the Glasgow Institute. For the most 
part they were closely studied and care- 
fully painted scenes in the neighbourhood 
of Helensburgh, near the Trossachs or in 
Glenfalloch. Rustic figures were occasion- 
ally introduced. But towards 1870 he took 
seriously to painting the sea, and thence- 
forth, although frequently producing ad- 
mirable inland landscapes, his finest, and 
certainly his most characteristic, work was 
inspired by the Firth of Gyde and Arran, 
or by the sea-fringed and fretted highlands 
and islands of the west. 

Until 1870 he lived principally at Helens- 
burgh, although from 1868 to 1872 he 
had a studio in Edinburgh. Meanwhile 
his work commenced to attract attention 
at the Royal Academy. He had first ex- 
hibited there in 1868. Four years later he 
went to London. After occupying studios 
in Langham Place and Carlton Hill, he 
removed in 1877 to Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, where he built a fine house and studio. 
In 1873 the power and originality of ‘ Traw- 
lers waiting for Darkness ’ had evoked 
general admiration. His career was thence- 
forth one of almost unbroken success. His 
pictures formed for many years one of the 
features of the Academy exhibitions, where 
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he showed ninety-seven pictures in all. 
Many were acquired for public collections. 
The ‘ Salmon Stake N'ets ’ (1874) went to 
Sydney and ‘Waiting for the Homeward 
Bound ’ (1882) to Adelaide. ‘ Their Only 
Harvest ’ (1878), one of the best purchases 
of the Chantrey trustees, is in the Tate 
Gallery, London; ‘The Herring Market 
at Sea’ (1884) at Manchester, and ‘The 
Pool in the Woods ’ (1897), a charming land- 
scape, at Liverpool. The Glasgow Gallery 
contains ‘ Goodnight to Skye ’ (1895) and 
‘ Niagara Rapids ’ (1901), the latter a 

reminiscence of a visit to America. Preston 
possesses ‘ Signs of Herring ’ (1899), one of 
his finest works. In 1884 he was elected 
A.R.A. 

Hunter’s handling of oil-paint was heavy 
and lacked flow and flexibihty, and his 
drawing was effective and robust rather 
than constructive and elegant ; but he had 
an instinctive feeling for ensemble and 
chiaroscuro, was a powerful, if restricted, 
colourist, and possessed a poetic appre- 
hension of certain effects of light and 
atmosphere. He was at his best perhaps 
in pictures in which some incident of 
fisher-life or sea-faring was associated with 
the pathetic sentiment of sunset or dusky 
after-glow, and his most characteristic 
pieces are low in tone and somewhat sad 
in feeling. Occasionally painting in water- 
colour with vigour and freshness, he 
was a member of the Royal Scottish 
Water-Colour Society. As an etcher he 
also attained some distinction, his plates 
being effective in arrangement, sparkling 
m effect, and drawn with vigour and 
decisiveness. 

Some time before his death Colin 
Hunter’s health failed and his right hand 
was paralysed. He died at Lugar, Melbury 
Road, on 24 Sept. 1904, and was buried at 
Helensburgh. He married on 20 Nov. 1873, 
in Glasgow, Isabella, daughter of John H. 
Young, surgeon-dentist. Has wife, with 
two sons (the elder of whom, Mr. J. Young 
Hunter, is an artist) and two daughters, 
survived him. Mrs. Hunter possesses a 
portrait of her husband, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1878, by John Pettie, 
R.A. 

[Information from the family ; exhibition 
catalogues ; Sir W. Armstrong’s Scottish 
Painters, 1887 ; Art Journal, 1891, vol. 43, 
p. 187; J. L. Caw, Scottish Painting, 1908; 
Wemyss Reid’s Life of William Black, passim ; 
Scotsman, 26 and 29 Sept. 1904.] J. L. C. 

HUNTER, *SrR WILLIAM GUYER 
(1827-1902), surgeon-general, bom at Cal- 
cutta in 1827, was eldest son of Thomas 


Hunter of Catterick near Richmond in York- 
shire. Educated at King’s College school, he 
began his professional training at Charing 
Cross Hospital in 1844 ; became M.R.C.S. 
England in 1849; P.R.C.S.Edinburgh in 
1858 ; M.D. Aberdeen, and M.R.C.P, London 
in 1867, and E.R.C.P. in 1875. 

Nominated an assistant surgeon in the 
Bengal medical service in May 1850, he 
served through the second Burmese war of 
1852-3 which led to the annexation of 
Pegu. For this campaign, during which 
his life was endangered by cholera, he 
received a medal and clasp. In 1854 he 
received high commendation from the 
Bombay Medical Board for successfully 
establishing dispensaries in Raligaum, 
Alighur, and Shikapur, and in 1857 the 
thanks of the government for zeal and skill 
during a fever epidemic in Shikapur, 
and for repressing a revolt of eight hundred 
prisoners in the jail of that station. During 
the Mutiny he acted as civil surgeon in 
Upper Scinde and obtained brevet rank 
of surgeon. He again received the thanks 
of government and was granted a medal. 
His health being shattered by the experi- 
ences of the year he came home on furlough, 
but was recalled to Bombay to take up the 
appointment of physician to the Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy hospital and professor of medicine 
in the Grant Medical College, of which he 
was made principal in 1876. The institu- 
tion prospered under his administration; 
he found it with sixteen students, he left 
it with two hundred. He was made 
deputy surgeon -general in 1876, and was 
specially promoted to the rank of surgeon- 
general in 1877, when he received the thanks 
of government for organising the medical 
and hospital equipment for active service 
when troops were sent to Malta from India. 
His scheme was ultimately adopted through- 
out India. 

In 1880 he was appointed by Sir Richard 
Temple [q.v. Suppl. II] vice-chancellor of 
the University of Bombay, a distinction 
usually reserved for members of the legisla- 
tive council and judges of the high court in 
India. On his retirement from the service 
in 1880 he received much honourable 
recognition. He was appointed honorary 
surgeon to Queen Victoria ; the inhabitants 
of Bombay presented him with a public 
address, gave his portrait to the Grant 
Medical College, and foxmded a scholar- 
ship. On his return to England he was 
elected a consulting physician to the 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. 

In 1883, on the occasion of a severe out- 
break of epidemic cholera in Egypt, Hunter 
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at the request of the Indian Medical Board, 
was sent on a special mission to investigate 
it. He wrote an able report showing the 
urgent need of efficient sanitation in Egypt 
and emphasising the superior value of 
sanitary measures to quarantine regula- 
tions. The report was adversely criticised, 
but its main conclusions seem justified. 
In 1885 he pressed his views on the sanitary 
conference at Eome, which he attended as 
the official representative of Great Britain. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in 1884 and hon. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen in 1894. 

In his last years he was prominent in 
English public fife. From 1886 to 1887 he was 
a member of the London school board for 
the Westminster division, and from 1885 to 
1892 he was conservative M.P. for Central 
Hackney. While in parliament he was 
chairman of the Water Inquiry Committee 
of the Gty of London, and a member of the 
departmental committee to ‘ enquire into 
the best mode of dealing with habitual 
drunkards.’ He also did admirable service 
in connection with the vaccination com- 
mission, the shop hours bid, and the mid- 
wives’ registration bdl. 

During 1 884r-5 he was especially interested 
in the formation of the volunteer medical 
staff corps (now the royal army medical 
corps, territorial), of which he was the 
first honorary commandant. 

He died at his residence, Anerley Hill, 
Upper Norwood, on 4 March 1902, and was 
buried at Paddington cemetery. 

Hunter married (1) in 1856 a daughter 
of Christopher Packe, vicar of Ruislip, 
Middlesex ; (2) in 1871 the second daughter 
of Joseph Staiaburn. 

[Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1903, vol. 
Ixxxvi. p. cvii ; Lancet, 1902, vol. ii. p. 866 ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1902, vol. i. p. 749.] 

HUNTINGTON, GEORGE (1825^1906), 
rector of Tenby, born at EUoughton near 
Hud, on 25 Aug. 1825, was youngest of the 
family of four sons and three daughters of 
Charles William Huntington of EUoughton 
by his wife Harriet, daughter of William 
Mantle, curate in charge of Siderston, 
Norfolk. After education at home he 
studied from 1846 to 1848 at St. 
Bees theological coUege (closed in 1896), 
Ordained deacon in 1848 and priest in 
1849 by the bishop of Manchester, he first 
served as curate at St. Stephen’s, Salford. 
In 1850 he removed to Wigan, where his 
work among the Lancashire colliers came 
to the notice of the earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, who made him his domestic 
' chaplain. 


After acting as clerk in orders of Man- 
chester cathedral from 1855 to 1863, and 
receiving the Lambeth degree ofJM.A. in 
1855, he became rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Salford, in 1863. Huntington was active in 
Manchester during the cotton famine, and 
his ‘ Church’s Work in our Large Towns ’ 
(1863) gave him a high reputation. On 
6 Jan. 1867 he was inducted into the 
crown rectory of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, 
where he remained until his death at 
Bath on 8 April 1905. He was buried at 
Tenby. 

Huntington was an earnest high church- 
man, and at first came into conflict with 
evangehcal sentiment in Tenby. A mission 
conducted there in 1877 by ritualist clergy 
under Huntington’s auspices led to con- 
troversy in which Widiam Basil Jones, 
bishop of St. David’s, took part (cf. Three 
Letters on the Subject of the Late Tenby 
Mission^ 1877). But the hostility graduaUy 
disappeared, and Huntington was able 
to restore and beautify his church, with ' 
the active support of his parishioners. 
He was an impressive preacher, at once 
practical and somewhat mystical. He was 
also a governor of the county school, chair- 
man of the managers of the parish schools, 
and an energetic freemason. 

Besides the work mentioned, Huntington 
published sermons, addresses, articles in 
magazines, and three volumes exhibiting 
some power in describing character, viz. 
‘Autobiography of John Brown, Cord- 
wainer ’ (^1867), of which ho represented 
himself as editor and which went into five 
editions; the ‘ Autobiography of an Alms- 
Bag’ (1886) which depicts sonle local figures, 
and his ‘Random Recodections ’ (1896) 
which contains attractive sketches of friends 
and neighbours. 

Huntington married on 26 April 1849 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Henry Garton of Hull, who survived 
him. He had issue five daughters and 
two sons. 

[The Times, 14 April 1905 ; Church Times, 
14 April 1906 ; obituary by J. Leach in Tenby 
and County News, 12 April 1906 ; Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory ; St. Bees College 
Calendar, 1848 ; Brit, Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] E. jg. 

hurlstone, WILLIAM YEATES 

(1876-1906), musical composer and pianist, 
Richmond (hardens, Fulham, 
on 7 Jan. 1876, was grandson of Frederick 
Yeates Hurlstone [q. v.], ^ president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, and 
only son of the four children of Martin de 
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Galway Hurlstone, a surgeon, by bis wife 
Maria Bessy Styche. 

Without receiving any regular training, 
he at the age of nine was allowed to publish 
a set of five waltzes for piano, and in 1894 
he gained a scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music. There he studied com- 
position under (Sir) Villiers Stanford and 
piano under Algernon Ashton and Edward 
Dannreuther, leaving the college in Dec- 
ember 1898 an excellent pianist and per- 
former of chamber-music and a composer 
of decided promise. He thereupon pub- 
lished some trifiing songs and pieces, but 
public attention was soon drawn to the 
fine series of orchestral variations on a 
Swedish air which he produced at the first 
concert of the Patrons’ Fund on 20 May 
1904. At the second (chamber) concert his 
pianoforte quartet was played and warmly 
received. In 1906 he won a prize of 
offered by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians for the best * Fantasy- Quartet ’ 
for strings. Always of a delicate constitu- 
tion, he died of consumption on 30 May 
1906, and was buried at Mitcham, Croydon. 
He was unmarried. After his death many 
of his MS. compositions were published at 
the expense partly of private friends and 
partly of the Society of British Composers, 
of which he was a valued member. 

Besides the works mentioned his chief 
pieces were his pianoforte concerto in D, 
his suite ‘ The Magic Mirror,’ and a cantata 
'Alfred the Great.’ There is an engaging 
sincerity and simple charm in his music 
that seemed to promise a brilliant future. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Mus. Times, July 
1906 ; Society of British Composers’ Year-book 
for 1907, giving full list of works.] F. C. 

HUTH, ALFRED HENRY (1850-1910), 
bibliophile, born in London on 14 Jan. 1850, 
was second son of Henry Huth [q. v.] and 
of Augusta, third daughter of Frederick 
Westenholz of Waldenstein Castle, Austria. 
When not quite twelve years old, Huth was 
taken, with an elder brother, from a 
private school at Carshalton, to travel in 
the East under the care of Henry Thomas 
Buckle [q. V.], the historian. The tour, 
which began on 20 Oct. 1861, was broken by 
the death of Buckle at Damascus on 29 May 
1862, and Huth’s education was continued 
less adventurously at Rugby in 1864, and 
afterwards at the University of Berlin. 
On 16 Jan. 1872 he married his first cousin, 
Octavia, fourth and youngest daughter 
of Charles Frederick Huth, his father’s 
eldest brother. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, and devoting himself to study and 


collecting he pubhshed in 1875 his first 
book, a study of ‘The Marriage of Near 
Kin ’ (2nd edit. 1887), following it in^l880 by 
an account in two volumes of ‘ The Life and 
Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle,’ written 
with considerable vivacity and containing 
an attack on Buckle’s fellow traveller, John 
Stuart Stuart Glennie, which the latter 
answered in the 'Athenaeum ’ and in the third 
edition (1880) of his ‘ Pilgrim-Memories.’ 
After the death of his father in 1878 the fine 
library which he had formed passed into 
the possession of Alfred Huth, who saw to 
its completion in 1880 the catalogue which 
his father had begun to print. The care 
and augmentation of the collection formed 
one of his chief interests to the end of his life. 
He became a member (subsequently treasurer 
and vice-president) of the Roxburghe Club, 
and in 1888 contributed to its publications 
an edition of a manuscript in his own 
possession, ‘The Miroure of Mans Salua- 
cionne,’ an English fifteenth-century verse 
translation of the ‘ Speculum Humanse 
Saluationis.’ The next year he published 
a verse translation of the first part of 
Goethe’s ' Faust ’ in language ‘ partly Jaco- 
bean, partly modern ’ and closely literal. 
Of this a second edition, much revised, 
was published in 1911. In 1892 he 
took part in founding the Bibliographical 
Society, acting as its first treasurer and 
subsequently as president. During these 
years he lived at Bolney House, Ennismore 
Gardens, but subsequently removed to 
Fosbury Manor, near Hungerford. In 
1894 he publish^ anonymously ‘A True 
Relation of the Travels and Perilous 
Adventures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of 
his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his 
Delivery. Written by Himself, and now 
for the first tune printed.’ This Jacobean 
romance was presented with some attempt 
to reproduce the typographical character- 
istics of its period. In the same year he 
read before the Bibliographical Society a 
paper urging the compilation of * a general 
catalogue of British works,’ but the project 
proved too large to be carried out. Huth 
himself continued to work at his own 
! collection, and at the time of his death on 
14 Oct. 1910, from heart failure, while out 
i shooting with a neighbour in Hampshire, he 
was engaged on a ‘ Catalogue of the Wood- 
cuts and Engravings in the Huth library,’ 
which appeared posthumously. He was 
buried at Fosbury, Wiltshire. Bis wife 
survived him without issue. 

By his wlU he directed that on the sale 
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of his collection the trustees of the British 
Museum should have the right of selecting 
fifty volumes from it, a bequest acknow- 
ledged as of greater value to the Museum 
library than any received since that of 
Thomas Grenville [q. v.] in 1846. A 
sumptuous catalogue of the books thus 
chosen was published early in 1912. The 
Huth autographs and engravings were sold 
in June and July 1911, the former realising 
13,08U., the latter 14,840Z. The first 
portion of the library (A-B, and the Shake- 
speariana), sold in November 1911, fetched 
50,821/., exclusive of the price paid for 
the Shakespeares, bought privately by Mr. 
W. A. Cochrane for presentation to Yale 
University, Newhaven, U.S.A. The sale 
of the second portion followed on 5-7 June 
1912 and realised 30,169/. I5s, 6d. 

In addition to the books named above, 
Huth wrote an article on ‘ The Fertilisation 
of Plants ’ in the ‘ Westminster Review ’ 
(October 1877), a pamphlet on the ‘ Employ- 
ment of Women ’ (1882), and a memoir of his 
father for this Dictionary. He contributed 
also letters to ‘ The Times ’ on land legislation 
and on the death-duties, especially as to 
their inequitable incidence on collectors of 
rare books and works of art. 

[Cat. of Huth Books in Brit. Mus. 1912; 
The Times, 18 and 19 Oct., 19 and 24 Dec. 
(Will) 1910 ; 17 Jan. 1911 ; private knowledge.] 

A. W. P. 

HUTTON, ALFRED (1839-1910), 
swordsman, born at Beverley on 10 March 
1839, was eleventh and youngest child and 
seventh son of Henry William Hutton 
(1787-1848) of Walker Gate, Beverley, 
captain in the 4th (Royal Irish) dragoon 
guards (retired 1811). His mother was 
Marianne (d. 1879), only child of John 
Fleming of Beverley. A brother, Edward 
Thomas, was father of Lieut. -general Sir 
Edward Hutton, K.C.M.G. (6. 1848). Edu- 
cated at Blackheath, Alfred matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, on 25 Nov. 
1857, but left without graduating to join 
the 79th (Cameron) highlanders (31 May 
1859). At the age of twelve he had taken 
his first fencing lessons at the school in 
St. James’s Street from Henry Angelo the 
younger (d. 1852), his father having been 
a pupil of Henry Angelo the elder [see 
Trbmamondo, HHirBY]. On arrival at the 
depot of his regiment at Perth he soon 
proved himself an expert fencer. Upon 
joining the headquarters of his regiment 
in India, at the request of his commanding 
ojBficer, Colonel Hodgson, he organised in 
the reg^ent the Cameron Fencmg Club, 
for which he prepared his first book, 


‘Swordsmanship’ (1862). In 1864 he 
exchanged into the 7th hussars, and in 
1866 into the 1st (king’s) dragoon guards, 
popularising fencing in both regiments. 
He was gazetted captain on 30 Sept. 1868, 
and retired from the service in 1873. 

Invalided homo in 1865, he had become 
the pupil and friend of McTurk, Angelo’s 
successor, at the school of arms in St. 
James’s Street. On leaving the army he 
devoted himself to the practice of modern 
fencing with foil, sabre, and bayonet, but 
chiefly to the study and revival of older 
systems and schools. His chief work, 

‘ Cold Steel ’ (a title sometimes transferred 
from the book to the writer by his friends), 
was published in 1889. This was a practical 
treatise on the sabre, based on the old 
English backsword play of the eighteenth 
century, combined with the method of 
the then modern Italian school. Hutton 
successfully advocated the use by cavalry 
of a straight pointed sword for thrusting 
rather than a cutting sword. In 1890 ho 
published ‘ Fixed Bayonets,’ but his views 
of bayonet fighting were regarded in the 
army as too theoretical for modern practical 
instruction. 

Under Hutton’s instruction the school of 
arms of the London rifle brigade reached a 
high level of all-round swordsmanship. For 
its benefit ‘ The Swordsman ’ was written 
in 1891 (enlarged edit. 1898). In 1892 he 
published ‘ Old Sword Play,’ a summary 
history of fencing as practised in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In 1894 he was elected F.S.A., and 
an honorary member of the Cerclo d’Escrime 
de Bruxelles, on whoso invitation he took 
the chief part with several English pupils in 
a historical display of ‘ L’Escrime ^ travers 
les Ages,’ held at the opera-house on 22 May. 
From 1867 he was a member of the London 
Fencing Club, and from 1895 till death he 
;was first president of the Amateur Fencing 
[Association, originally the fencing branch 
of the Amateur Gymnastic Association, 
the earliest attempt at organising English 
fencing. His last published work was ‘ The 
Sword and the Centuries ’ (1901), a popular 
illustrated epitome of his deeper researches. 

Hutton was one of the foimders of the 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital in 
1874, and for thirty years its first chairman. 
Of tall and picturesque figure, handsome 
face, and chivalrous bearing, traits sug- 
gestive to friends of Don Quixote, he was 
wholehearted in his devotion to the science 
of arms, which he did much to rescue from 
neglect. He died unmarried at his cham - 
bers in 76 J ermyn Street, London, on 
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18 Deo. 1910, and was buried in Astbury 
churchyard, Cheshire. A memorial tablet 
was unveiled at Astbury Church by Lieut. - 
general Sir Edward Hutton on 8 Oct. 1911. 

Besides the works mentioned and articles 
in periodicals, he published : 1. ‘ Swords- 

manship for the Use of Soldiers,’ 1866. 
2. ‘ Swordsmanship and Bayonet Fencing,* 
1867. 3. ‘ The Cavalry Swordsman,’ 1867. 
4. ‘ Bayonet Fencing and Sword Practice,’ 
1882. 5. ‘A Criticism of the Infantry Sword 
Exercise,’ 1895. 6. ‘ Sword Fighting and 
Sword Play,’ 1897. 7. ‘ Examples of Ju- 
jitsu for Schoolboys.’ 

Hutton’s fine collection, of fencing and 
duelling literature, with some admirable 
specimens of Oriental sword-cutlery, he 
bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Hutton was often painted, usually in 
ancient or modem fencing costume. A 
portrait by John Ernest Breun, entitled 
‘ Cold Steel,’ won the gold medal at the 
Paris Salon in 1892, and is reproduced in 
Hutton’s book so named (1889). Another 
portrait by W. Howard Robinson, foil in 
hand and mask under arm, was reproduced 
in ‘ The Field,’ 25 June 1910 ; a caricature 
by ‘ Jest,’ rapier in hand, was in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ 13 Aug. 1903. 

[Arthur W. Hutton, Some Account of the 
Family of Hutton of Gate Burton, Lincoln- 
shire, 1898 (privately printed) ; private infor- 
mation supphed by Colonel Cyril G. R. 
Matthey, F.S.A., one of Hutton’s executors; 
Thimm, Fencing Bibliography ; Saturday Re- 
view, 6 July 1889 (Cold Steel), 14. June 1890 
(Fixed Bayonets) ; The Times, 19 Dec. 1910 ; 
personal knowledge.] A. F. S. 

HUTTON, FREDERICK WOLLASTON 
(1836-1905), geologist, bom on 16 Nov. 1836 
at Gate Burton, Lincolnshire, was second 
of the seven sons (and ten children) of Henry 
Frederick Hutton, rector of Gate Burton, 
and afterwards of Spridlington, near Lincoln 
(where he inherited an estate from a god- 
father). His mother was Louisa, daughter 
of Henry John Wollaston, rector of Scotter, 
a relation of WiUiani Hyde Wollaston [q. v.]. 
Wealth came to the father’s family through 
his great-grandfather, Thomas Hutton, a 
lawyer at Gainsborough, whose son pur- 
chased Gate Burton Hall for the family 
seat, with the advowson of the rectory. 
Frederick’s eldest brother, Henry WoUaston 
(b. 1835), is prebendary of lancoln ; his 
yoimgest brother, Arthur Wollaston (1848- 
1912), was rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside. 

Frederick, educated at Southwell and 
the Naval Academy, Gosport, served for 


three years in the Indian mercantile marine. 
Afterwards he entered King’s College, 
London, and in 1855 obtained a commission 
in the 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers, becoming 
lieutenant in 1857 and captain in 1862. 
He saw service in the Crimea 1855-6 ; 
and in the Indian Mutiny he shared in 
the capture of Lucknow and in the defeat 
of the Gwalior mutineers by Sir Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde [q, v.], 
receiving medals for both campaigns. In 
1860-1 he passed with distinction through 
the Staff College, Sandhurst, and thenceforth 
his interest in scientific studies rapidly 
developed. 

In 1865 Hutton sold out of the army, 
and the following January emigrated with 
his family to New Zealand. As a colonist 
on the Waikato he was hardly successful, 
but in 1871 he was appointed assistant-geo- 
logist to the New Zealand geological survey 
and removed to Wellington. In 1873 he 
left that town for Dunedin on being ap- 
pointed provincial geologist of Otago and 
curator of the museum. In 1877 he became 
professor of natural science in the Otago 
University. In 1890 he went to Christ- 
church as professor of biology and geology 
in the university of New Zealand, but 
resigned that post in 1893 for the curator- 
ship of the museum. In March 1905 he 
revisited England, after an absence of thirty- 
nine years. On the return voyage, near 
Cape Town, he died at sea (where he was 
buried) on 27 Oct. 1905. 

Besides geology, Hutton had a good 
knowledge of ornithology and ethnology ; 
and many of the skeletons of the extinct 
moa (Dinornis) now in Europe were obtained 
by him. In addition to thirteen oflScial 
catalogues and reports, he wrote more than 
a hundred scientific papers, the majority 
contributed to the ‘ Transactions of the 
New Zealand Institute,’ Eight appear in 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ of the Geological 
Society (London), among them being a 
valuable description of the Tarawera dis- 
trict, shortly after the great eruption in 
1886, He was also the author of a ‘ Class- 
book of Elementary Geology’ (1875); of 
‘ Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New ’ 
(1899); and ‘Index Faunse Novse Zea- 
landiee ’ (1904) ; and was joint author 
of ‘ Nature in New Zealand ’ (1902) and 
‘ Animals of New Zealand ’ (1904). In 1902 
he pubhshed ‘The Lesson of Evolution,’ a 
series of essays, which at the time of his 
death he had enlarged and almost rewritten. 
This Was printed for private circulation in 
1907, but deserves to be more widely read. 
His last article, written while in England, on 
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‘ What is life ? ’ appeared in the * Hibhert 
Journal’ (1905), Hutton maintained life 
to be something immaterial and indepen- 
dent of matter, which, however, it required 
in order to display itself. He was an 
original thinker and was often involved 
in controversy, where he fought strenuously 
but fairly. 

He was elected RG.S. in 1861, a corre- 
sponding member of the Zoological Society 
of London in 1872, and E.R.S. in 1892. 
He was also a corresponding member of 
other European, colonial and American 
societies, was president of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1901 at the Hobart Town meeting, and 
was first president of the board of gover- 
nors of the New Zealand Institute, by which 
a memorial medal and prize was founded. 

In 1863 Hutton married Annie Gouger, 
daughter of Dr. William Montgomerie of 
the Bengal military service, who introduced 
gutta-percha into practical use in Europe. 
His wife, three sons (one an officer in the 
royal engineers) and three daughters survived 
him. 

[GeoL Mag. 1905; Quarterly Journal Geol. 
Soc. 1906; Proc. Roy. Soc. 79 B; memoir 
prefixed to The Jjesson of Evolution, 1907; 
information from Prebendary H. W. Hutton.] 

T G B 

HUTTON, GEORGE CLARK (1825- 
1908), presbyterian divine and advo- 
cate of disestablishment, bom in Perth 
on^ 16 May 1825, was eldest of twelve 
children, of whom only three outlived 
childhood, George’s surviving brother, 
James Scott Hutton {d. 1891), was principal 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. His father, George Hutton, 
was a staunch supporter of secession prin- 
ciples. He taught a private school in 
Perth, took an active interest in the deaf 
and dumb, and invented a sign language. 
His mother, Ann Scott, came of a Cromarty 
family.^ Hutton, who received his early 
education from his father, was for a time 
a teacher, and at the age of fifteen had sole 
charge of a school near Perth. -In Oct, 
1843 he entered Edinburgh University, 
where he won prizes for Latin and Greek, 
the gold medal for moral philosophy under 
John Wilson (‘ Christopher North ’) [q. v.], 
and three prizes for rhetoric, one for a 
poem, ‘ Wall^e in the Tower,’ which hi^ 
professor, William Edmondstoune Aytoun 
[T caused to be printed. 

He entered the divinity hall of the 
Secession Church in July 1846, was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Edinburgh 
on 6 J^, 1851, and on 9 Sept, of the same 


year was ordained and inducted minister of 
Canal Street United Presbyterian church, 
Paisley. There he remained for the rest 
of his life, celebrating his ministerial 
jubilee on 21 Oct. 1901. 

Hutton was an able evangelical preacher 
and a capable exponent of traditional 
theology, but he was mainly known 
through life as the active advocate of the 
‘voluntary’ movement in Scotland which 
condemned civil establishments of religion 
as unscriptural, unji^t, and injurious. In 
1858 he joined the Liberation Society, and 
from 1868 until death was a member of its 
executive. He was the chief spokesman of 
a branch of the society formed in Scotland 
in 1871, and in 1886 helped to form the 
disestablishment council for Scotland. 
From 1872 to 1890 he was the convener 
of a disestablishment committee of the 
synod of the United Presbyterian church. 
He spoke in support of disestablishment 
in tours through Scotland, and not merely 
urged his viewsin pamphlets and in the press, 
but from 1880, when Gladstone formed 
his second adnunistration, he in letters and 
interviews entreated the prime minister, 
without avail, to give practical effect to his 
opinions. On his representations on behalf 
of his cause the Teinds (Scotland) bill in 
1880 was dropped by the government. In 
1883 Hutton mainly drafted an abortive 
bill for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of Scotland, which 
John Dick Peddie, M.P. for Kilmarnock 
I burghs, mtroduced into the House of 
Commons. To^ Hutton’s pertinacity may 
be partly attributed Gladstone’s support 
of a motion for Scottish disestablishment 
in the House of Commons in 1890. When 
in January 1893 Gladstone’s government 
aimounced a measure to prevent the crea- 
tion of vested interests in the established 
churches of Wales and Scotland, Hutton 
wrote urging the substitution of a final 
measure for the suspensory biU. On 25 Aug. 
Gladstone gave a somewhat evasive reply 
to a deputation from the disestablishment 
council, who pressed the government to 
accept Sir Charles Cameron’s Scottish dis- 
establishment bm. With Gladstone’s resig- 
nation in March 1894 legislative action was 
jested. Gladstone’s hesitating attitude 
TO the Scottish disestablishment question 
disappomted Hutton, but friendly relations 
continued between them, and in May 1895 
he was invited to Hawarden, and was 
cordially received. 

Hutton also promoted temperance and 
educational legislation. In regard to educa- 
tion, he held strongly that a state system 
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must be entirely secular. He strenuously 
opposed the provision in the education 
bill of 1872 for the continuance of ^use 
and wont ’ in regard to religious teaching. 
In 1873 he was elected a member of Paisley 
school board ; he lost his seat ia 1876, but 
served again from 1879 to 1882. 

Hutton exerted a dominant influence on 
the aflairs of the United Presbyterian 
church in the years preceding its union in 
1900 vtdth the iVee church. He represented 
his church at the pan-presbyterian council 
at Philadelphia in 1880 and at Toronto in 
1892. In 1884 he was moderator of synod, 
became convener of the synod’s business 
committee in 1890, and principal of the 
theological hall of his church in 1892, 
succeeding Dr. John Cairns [q. v. SuppL I]. 
He was a qualified supporter of the first 
negotiations for the amalgamation of the 
Free and United Presbyterian churches 
(1863-1873), nor when the negotiations 
were resumed in 1896 and were brought 
to a successful issue in 1900, did he favour 
an early union. Union seemed to him to 
endanger the cause of disestablishment^ 
but he finally accepted the assurance that 
in the unit^ church there would be no 
attempt to limit the expression of his 
* voluntary ’ opinions. Once the union was 
accomplished he became one of its most 
enthusiastic champions and was co-principal 
with George Cunninghame Monteath 
Douglas [q. v. Suppl. II] of the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, until 1902. 
In 1906 he was elected moderator of 
the general assembly of the United Free 
church in succession to Dr. Robert Rainy 
[q, V. Suppl, II]. True to the last to his 
‘voluntary’ principles, he unflinchingly 


opposed the movement for a reunion of 
the established and United Free churches, 
and his final words in the general assembly 
of his chmch, on 27 May 1908, resisted 
a proposal of conference on the subject 
from the established church. He died two 
days later, 29 May 1908, in his hotel at 
Edinburgh and was buried in Woodside 
cemetery. Paisley, Hutton married on 
16 May 1853 Margaret Hill (d, 1893), by 
whom he had five children. 

Hutton was a bom controversialist- 
trenchant and argumentative, with an 
intense belief in the spiritual mission of 
the church and the need of freeing it of 
civil ties. His opinions made him un- 
popular with a large and influential section 
of his countr37men. In his later years there 
was little enthusiasm for his cause, even in 
his own church. Hutton was made hon. 
D.D. of William’s College, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in 1875, and of Edinburgh in 1906. 
His portrait, painted on his ministerial 
jubilee in 1901 by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., hangs in the United Free Church 
Assembly HaU in Edinburgh. 

Hutton’s chief publish^ writings are : 

1. ‘ The Nature of Divine Truth and the 
Fact of its SeK-Evidence,’ Paisley, 1853. 

2. * The Rationale of Prayer,’ Paisley, 
1853. 3. ‘ Law and Gospel : Discourses 
on Primary Themes,’ Edinburgh, 1860. 
4, ‘ The Word and the Book,’ Paisley, 
1891. 

[Life, by Alexander Oliver, 1910 ; Life 
and Letters of John Cairns, by AJexander 
R. MacEwen, 1895 (4th edit. 1898) ; Life of 
Principal Rainy by Patrick Carnegie Simpson, 
2 vols. 1909 ; personal knowledge.] 

W. F. G. 
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IBBETSON, Sib DENZIL CHAKLES 
JELF (1847-1908), Heutenant-govemor of 
the Punjab, was bom on 30 Aug. 1847 at 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. He sprang 
from a branch of the Yorkshire family, 
to which Henry John Selwin -Ibbetson, 
first baron Rookwood [q. v. Suppl. II], 
belonged. His grandfather was com- 
missary general at St. Helena during the 
captivity of Napoleon, and used his humour 
and talents of vivid portraiture in drawing 
caricatures of the great exile and his staff. 
His father, DenzAl John Hart Ibbetson, 
married Garissa, daughter of the Rev. 
Lansdowne Guilding, and at the time of his 


son’s birth was employed as an engineer in 
the constmction of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire railway. Having 
subsequently taken holy orders, he became 
vicar of St. John’s, in Adelaide, South 
Australia, Denzil was educated first at 
St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and then at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1868 
he passed third in the open competition for 
the civil service of India, and next year 
graduated B.A. at Cambridge as a senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos. 

Ibbetson proceeded to India, joining the 
Punjab commission at the end of 1870. 
His future distinction rested upon a 
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thorough, grounding in revenue administra- 
tion and settlement work, which brought 
him into close touch with the realities of 
district Mfe and agrarian questions. In 
December 1871 he was appointed assistant 
settlement officer at Karnal, and he was 
placed in independent charge of the settle- 
ment operations in 1875. Ibbetson’s report, 
owing to its accuracy, variety of interest, 
and lucidity of style, at once brought the 
writer’s name to the front. Published in 
1883, it dealt with one portion of the Karnal 
district, 892 square miles, lying between 
the Jumna on the east and the high-lying 
lands of Jind on the west. Its scholarly 
investigation of tribal organisation and the 
social fife of the villagers, of their agricul- 
tural partnerships and systems of culti- 
vation, riveted attention. He received the 
thanks of government for the ‘ ability, 
patience, and skill ’ with which he had dis- 
charged his duty, and the student of India’s 
agrarian problems still turns to Ibbetson’s 
work for information and suggestion. His 
treatment of the Punjab census of 1881 
displayed the same qualities. His report 
was a mine of facts in regard to castes, 
customs, and religions, as well as of high 
anthropological value. From its pages he 
afterwards quarried his ^ Outlines of Pun- 
jab Ethnography ’ ( 1883). He entered on a 
fresh field of labour in the compilation of 
the ‘Punjab Gazetteer ’ in 188k In the 
following year his career took a new direc- 
tion for some twenty months, as head of 
the department of public instruction. The 
comprehensive report of the commission 
appointed by Lord Kipon to inquire into 
the state of education had pointed out 
defects in the administration of the Punjab. 
Under the direction of Sir Charles Aitchison, 
Ibbetson introduced the needed reforms. 
At length in 1887, having completed sixteen 
strenuous years, Ibbetson took furlough and 
went to England. 

On his return to India at the end of 
1888, government lost no time in turning 
his experience to account. Hitherto he 
had not worked in the political field, and 
he was now entrusted with the conduct 
of British relations with the Kapurthala 
state. Other special duties entrusted to 
him were conferences on census operations 
and jail administration in 1890, followed 
by an inquiry regarding cantonment ad- 
ministration. But the most fruitful of all 
his labours was an investigation, com- 
menced in 1891, into the working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act of 1879. 
The result was amending legislation of 
the hipest importance, which was calcu- 


lated to relieve more efficiently the Deccan 
peasantry of their indebtedness and to 
prevent the gradual transfer of their 
incumbered holdings to the trading and 
money-lending classes. The report of 
Ibbetson and bis colleagues led not merely 
to an amendment of the Deccan Act itself 
in 1895, but to a more general alteration 
throughout the empire of the Indian laws of 
contract and evidence. Another resultant 
reform was the introduction into Bombay 
of a proper record of proprietary rights. 
In 1896, as secretary to the government of 
India in the revenue department, he became 
Lord Elgin’s right hand in dealing with 
agricultural problems, and prepared the 
ground for the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 
That Act, ably piloted in 1900 by Sir Charles 
Bivaz, did not go as far as Ibbetson wished, 
but it restricted the alienation of land so as 
to keep its occupation in the hands of the 
agricultural tribes to the exclusion of the 
commercial castes. For his services he was 
made C.S.I. in 1896. 

Passing from the secretariat to the more 
congenial task of administration, Ibbetson 
was in 1898 sent to take charge of the 
Central Provinces as chief commissioner. 
The province, then comprising 87,000 
square miles, was stiU staggering under the 
blow of the famine of 1897 when, in Octo- 
ber 1899, another failure of the monsoon 
occurred in a season of epidemics of fatal 
diseases. By July 1900 subsistence was 
required for 2,250,000 of the famished 
population. A vacancy for a few months 
on the executive council of the governor- 
general brought him a change of work 
without relaxation, and he was compelled 
to seek rest in furlough. 

After his return from England he joined 
in 1902 the council of Lord Curzon. As a 
member of that vigorous administration 
Ibbetson gathered up the fruits of the 
reports of the famine commissioners of 
1898 and 1901, translating their recom- 
mendations into rules and regulations for 
the conduct of future campaigns. Other 
gigantic schemes of reform resulting from 
the labours of the irrigation commission of 
1902 and the reorganisation of the police 
department fell upon his shoulders. In 
addition to these exceptional labours and 
ordinary duties, he took a leading part 
in legislative business. Amongst other 
measures he carried the Co-operative 
Credit Act of 1904, a Poison Act, the 
Trai^fer of Property Amendment, the 
Punjab Village Sanitation, and the Central 
Provinces Municipal Acts. In 1903* he 
was promoted E.G.S.L 
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In 1905 he temporarily filled the highest 
position in his service, that of Lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, and on the retire- 
ment of Sir Charles Rivaz, on 6 March 
1907, he was confirmed in that office. 
The seditious acts of revolutionists had 
then brought matters to a serious crisis. 
Famine and devastating plague had laid 
heavy hands on the peasantry; The 
vernacular press, used for the purpose 
by the leaders of revolution, had dis- 
seminated false news, which agitated their 
simple minds. Even the latest triumph 
of British enterprise in bringing three 
milhon acres under canal irrigation was 
turned against the government. The new 
irrigation colonies had over-taxed the ad- 
ministrative resources of their rulers, and 
mistakes had been made. The yeomen 
peasants were led to believe that these 
were the result of deliberate policy, and the 
first-fruits of breach of faith. Foremost 
among the instigators of the extreme 
agitation were Lala La j pat Rai and A jit 
Singh. Serious riots broke out in Lahore 
and Rawalpindi. With prompt vigour, 
Ibbetson repressed the disorders. He 
secured the authority of the supreme 
government for the deportation of the two 
ringleaders without trial under the regu- 
lation of 1818. He applied an ordinance 
hastily promulgated by the governor- 
general to the suppression of seditious meet- 
ings, and enforced the law against rioters. 
Troops were kept in readiness, and he em- 
ployed his police with alert discrimination. 

Meanwhile Ibbetson was under the shadow 
of a fatal malady, but he allowed no bodily 
infirmity to relax his activity. When at 
length an operation could not be avoided, 
he quietly proceeded to London in June 
1907, and returned at the earhest moment 
to his post to disprove false rumours of 
enforced retirement and allegations of a 
want of confidence in his policy on the 
part of superior authority. But the pro- 
gress of his malady was not to be stayed. 
He resigned his office on 21 Jan. 1908, 
and his departure from Lahore called forth 
public manifestations of sympathy and 
respect. He died in London on 21 Feb. 
following, and his body was cremated at 
Golder’ s Green. When the news of his death 
reached the Punjab a public subscription 
was raised, part of which was applied to 
a portrait executed by Mr. H. Olivier, 
which now hangs in the Lawrence HaU 
at Lahore ; a memorial tablet bearing an 
inscription of just eulogy was also erected 
to his memory in Christ Church, Simla, at 
the expense of Lord Curzon, 
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He married on 2 Aug. 1870 Louisa 
Clarissa, daughter of Samuel Coulden of the 
Heralds’ College, ffis widow survived him 
with two daughters, Ruth Laura and Mar- 
garet Lucy ; the latter in 1899 married Mr. 
Evan Maconochie of the Indian civil service. 

[Times, 22 Feb. 1908 ; Pioneer, 23 Feb. 1908 ; 
Statesman, Calcutta, 23 Feb. 1908 ; Admini- 
stration Reports of the Punjab ; Report on 
the Settlement of the Kamal District, 1883 ,* 
Census Report of the Punjab, 1881; Outhnea 
of Punjab Ethnography ; Gazetteer of the 
Districts of the Punjab ; Reports of Famine 
Commissions and on the Working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act.] W. L-W. 

IBBETSON, HENRY JOHN SELWIN- 
[See Selwht-Ibbetsois’, HEintY John, first 
Baeon Rookwood (1826-1902), politician.] 

IGNATIUS, FATHER, [See Lynb, 
Joseph Leycestbb (1837-1908), preacher.] 

INGE, WILLIAM (1825-1910), regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford, born in 
St. James’s parish, ClerkenweU, London, 
on 7 June 1825, was son of William Ince, 
sometime president of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of London, by his wife, Hannah 
Goodwin Dakin. Educated at Eling’s College 
School, London, where he began a hfelong 
friendship with William Henry Smith, after- 
wards leader of the House of Commons, he 
was elected to a Hutchins’ scholarship at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 10 Dec. 1842. 
He graduated B.A. with fiirst-olass honours 
in classics in Michaelmas term 1846; he 
proceeded M.A. on 26 April 1849; and 
D.D, on 7 May 1878. He was ordained 
deacon in 1850 and priest in 1852. 

Early in 1847 he was elected to a Petrean 
fellowship in Exeter College, became tutor 
of the college in 1850, and sub-rector in 
1857. He held all three posts till 1878. 
He was at once recognised as ‘ one of the 
ablest and most popular tutors of his day ’ 
(W. K. Stride’s JScceier College, 1900, p. 181), 
his lectures on Aristotle’s " Ethics ’ and on 
logic being especially helpful. As suh-rector 
he earned the reputation of a tactful but 
firm disciplinarian. He was a constant 
preacher in the college chapel. 

He served the university offices of junior 
proctor in 1856-7 ; of select preacher before 
the university, 1859, 1870, and 1875; of 
Oxford preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, 1860-2 ; and of classical ex- 
aminer, 1866-8. From 1871 till 1889 he 
was examining chaplain to J. F. Mackar- 
ness, bishop of Oxford, who was fellow of 
Exeter (1844r-6). 

On 6 April 1878 Ince was appointed 
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regius professor of divinity at Oxford and 
canon of Christ diiirchL. Keenly alive to 
the intellectual side of bis ojQQcial duties, 
he read widely and gave his pupils the 
benefit of his studies. His duties included 
that of presenting candidates for honorary 
degrees in divinity, and his happily ex- 
pressed and enunciated Latin speeches on 
such occasions recalled the days when 
Latin was still a spoken language, ^ He 
took an active share in the administra- 
tion of Christ Church, both as a cathedral 
body and as a college, and he showed a 
well-informed and even-minded judgment 
in such university offices as curator of the 
Bodleian library, chairman of the board of 
theological studies, and member of the heb- 
domadal council. He preached frequently 
both as professor in the university church 
and as canon in the cathedral, and although 
lacking magnetic qualities he attracted Ms 
congregations by the manliness of Ms 
dehvery and the directness of style. His 
theological position was that of a moderate 
Anglican, loyal to the formularies and to 
what he considered to be the spirit of 
the Church of England, but inclining, es- 
pecially in his later days, to evangelical 
interpretations, and rejecting ritualism 
alike in form and doctrine. 

He died, after some years of failing health, 
in Ms official house at Christ Church on 
13 Nov. 1910, in his 86th year, and was 
buried on 16 Nov. in the cemetery at 
the east end of Christ Church cathedral. 
He was elected honorary fellow of King’s 
College, London, in 1861, and of Exeter 
College in 1882, 

He married at Alvechurch, Worcester- 
sMre, on 11 Sept. 1879, Mary Anne, younger 
daughter of J ohn Rusher Eaton of Lambeth, 
and sister of John Richard Turner Eaton, 
feUow of Merton (1847-65) and rector of 
Alvechurch (187 9-86 ). She died at Eairf ord, 
Gloucestershire, on 21 March 1911, and was 
buried in Christ Church cemetery in the 
same grave with her husband. 

Ince published many occasional sermons, 
addresses, and pampMets dealing with 
controversial topics in university ad- 
ministration or church doctrine. The 
foUowmg are of cMef interest : ‘ The Past 
Hrstory and Present Duties of the Faculty 
of Theology in Oxford,’ two inaugural 
lectures read in the Divinity School, 
Oxford, in Michaelmas term, 1878 (these 
led to a published correspondence with 
Rev. H. R. Bramley, fellow of Magdalen 
College, afterwards precentor of Lincoln, 
as to the patristic and liturgical inter- 
pretation of To VTO ffotetre, 1879), 2. ‘ The 


Education of the Clergy at the Universities,’ 
1882. 3. ‘ The Luther Commemoration 
and the Church of England,’ 1883. 4. 

‘The Life and Times of St. Athanasius,’ 1896 
(lectures delivered in Norwich Cathedral). 
5. ‘ The Doctrine of the Real Presence : 
a Letter about the Recent Declaration 
of the English Church Union, and its 
Appended Notes,’ 1900. 6. ‘The Three 

Creeds, specially the so-called Athanasian 
Creed : a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, 7 Feb. 1904 ’ 
(advocating the excision of the Athanasian 
creed from the public services of the 
church). 

[Boase, Registrum Collegii Exoniensis (1894), 

р. 186 ; The Times, 14 Nov. 1910 ; Oxford 
Times, 19 Nov. 1910 ,* appreciation by Dr. 
W. Walrond Jackson, rector of Exeter College, 
in the Stapledon Magazine, iii. 6.] A. C. 

INDERWICK, FREDERICK AN- 
DREW (1836-1904), lawyer, fourth son of 
Andrew Inderwick, R.N., and Jane, daughter 
of J. Hudson, was born in London on 
23 April 1836. He was educated privately 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he matriculated in Michaelmas term 
1853, but did not graduate. He was 
admitted a student of the Inner Temple 
on 16 April 1855, and was called to the bar 
on 26 Jan. 1858. In the preceding year 
the jurisdiction of Doctors’ Commons over 
matrimonial and testamentary causes was 
abolished, and the courts of probate and 
divorce were created by 20 & 21 Victoria, 

с. 77 and c. 86. Indervrick attached him- 
self to tMs branch of the profession which 
speedily developed a special bar of its own. 
He had learnt from Dr. Spinks, in whose 
chambers he had been a pupil, the work- 
ing of the old ‘ Commons ’ practice, and 
he soon made Ms reputation as a very 
capable and effective advocate. He took 
silk on 19 March 1874, and was made 
a bencher of Ms inn on 6 June 1877. 
He rapidly obtained a complete lead 
in what became from 1876 the Probate 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of tbe 
High Court of Justice, while still occasion- 
ally accepting briefs on the south-eastern 
circuit, wMch he had joined immediately 
after his call. Inderwick enjoyed the 
advantage of a most pleasing voice and 
presence, and to a thorough knowledge of 
his own branch of law and practice he 
brought the gifts of clear statement and 
forcible exposition ; but Ms style in cross- 
examination was not always as virile as 
divorce court witnesses require, and in the 
more important or sensational cases he was 
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generally reinforced by some conspicuous 
figure 6 : 0 m the common law bar. His 
eleyation to the bench was confidently pre- 
dicted ; but promotion never came, and 
in August 1903, in the full enjoyment of a 
highly lucrative practice, he accepted the 
post of commissioner in lunacy. He was 
then sufiering from a painful malady, of 
which he died just a twelvemonth later. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament in the liberal interest — ^for 
Cirencester in 1868 and Dover in 1874 — 
he was returned for Rye in April 1880, 
but was defeated at the general election 
in December 1885, when he stood for the 
Rye division of the county of Sussex. 

His interests were closely bound up with 
the Cinque Ports, and he twice (1892-3) 
served as mayor of Winchelsea, near which 
he had a residence. Inderwick was a 
prolific writer on historical and antiquarian 
subjects, and his work on the records of the 
Inner Temple holds high rank in legal and 
topographical literature. He was elected 
F.S.A. in 1894. He died at Edinburgh on 
18 August 1904, and was buried at Win- 
chelsea. He married on 4 Aug. 1857 
Frances Maria, daughter of John Wilkinson 
of the exchequer and audit department. 
A fine bust of Inderwick by Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., stands in one of the 
corridors of the Royal Courts of Justice 
outside the bar Library, in the formation 
and management of which he displayed 
much judgment and activity. A cartoon 
‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
(1896). 

Besides early legal works, ‘ The Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Acts ’ (1862), ‘ The 
Law of Wills ’ ( 1866), and his ‘ Calendar of 
the Inner Temple Records, 1505-1714,’ vols. 
1-3 (1896-1901), he published, amongst 
other works : 1 . ‘ Side-lights on the Stuarts,’ 
1888. 2. * The Interregnum, 1648-1660,’ 

1891. 3. ‘The Story of King Edward and 
New Winchelsea,’ 1892. 4. ‘The King’s 

Peace,’ an historical sketch of the English 
Law Courts, 1895. 

[The Times, 19 Aug. 1904 ; The Book of 
Cambridge Matriculations and Degrees ; 
private information.] J. B. A. 

INGRAM, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), 
scholar, economist, and poet, bom at the 
rectory of Temple Came, co. Donegal, on 
7 July 1823, was eldest son of William 
Ingram, then curate of the parish, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Cooke. Thomas Dunbar 
Ingram [q. v. Suppl. It] was his younger 
brother. The famOy was descended from 
Scottish Presbyterians, who settled in co. 


Ingram 

Down in the seventeenth century. John 
Ingram, the paternal grandfather, was a 
prosperous linen -bleacher at lisdrumhure 
(now Glenanne), co. Armagh ; he conformed 
to the Established Church of Ireland and 
raised at his own expense in 1782 the 
Lisdrumhure volunteers. Ingram’s father, 
who was elected in 1790 a scholar of 
Trinity College, Dubha, died in 1829, and 
his five children were brought up by his 
widow, who survived till 22 Feb. 1884. 
Mother and children removed to Newry, and 
John and his brothers were educated at Dr. 
Lyons’ school there. At the early age of 
fourteen (13 Oct. 1837) John matriculated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, winning a 
sizarship next year, a scholarship in 1840, 
and a senior moderatorship in 1842. He 
graduated B.A. early in 1843. 

In his undergraduate days Ingram 
showed precocious promise alike as a 
mathematician and as a classical scholar. 
In December 1842 he helped to found the 
Dublin Philosophical Society, acting as its 
first secretary, and contributing to its 
early 1 Transactions ’ eleven abstruse papers 
in geometry. He always said that the 
highest intellectual delight which he experi- 
enced in life was in pure geometry, and 
his geometrical papers won the praise of 
his teacher, James MacCullagh [q. v.], the 
eminent mathematical professor of Trinity. 
But from youth upwards Ingram showed 
that intellectual versatility which made 
him weU-nigh the most perfectly educated 
man of his age. After contributing verse 
and prose in boyhood to Newry newspapers, 
he published two well-turned soimets in 
the ‘ Dublin University Magazine ’ for Feb. 
1840, and three years later sprang into 
unlooked-for fame as a popular poet. On 
a sudden impulse he composed one evening 
in Trinity in March 1843 the poem entitled 
‘ The Memory of the Dead,’ beginning ‘ Who 
fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? ’ It was 
printed in the ‘ Nation ’ newspaper on 1 April 
anonymously, but Ingram’s responsibility 
was at once an open secret. Though his 
view of Irish politics quickly underwent 
modification, the verses became and have 
remained the anthem of Irish nationalism. 
They were reprinted in ‘ The Spirit of the 
Nation ’ in 1843 (with music in 1845) ; and 
were translated into admirable Latin alcaics 
by Professor R. Y. Tyrrell in ‘Kottabos’ 
(1870), and thrice subsequently into Irish. 
Ingram did not publicly claim the author- 
ship till 1900, when he reprinted the poem 
in his collected verse. 

In 1844 Ingram failed in" competition 
for a fellowship at Trinity College, but was 
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consoled as proxime accessit with the 
Madden prize. He was elected a fellow 
two years later, obtaining a dispensation 
from the obligation of taking holy orders. 
He had thought of the law as a profession, 
in ease he failed to obtain the dispensation. 
At a later period, in 1852, he was admitted 
a student of the King’s Ions, Dublin, and 
in 1854 of Lincoln’s Inn. But after taking 
his fellowship he was actively associated 
with Trinity CoUege in various capacities 
for fifty-three years. 

Elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy on 11 Jan. 1847, Ingram gave 
further results of geometrical inquiry in 
papers which he read in the spring on 
‘ curves and surfaces of the second degree. 
At the same time he was extending his 
knowledge in many other directions, in 
classics, metaphysics, and economics. 
Although Carlyle met bim as a young 
member of Trinity during his tour in Ireland 
in 1849, he only recognised him as author 
of the ‘ Repeal ’ song, and described 
him as a ‘ clever indignant kind of little 
fellow ’ who had become ‘ wholly English, 
that is to say, Irish rational in sentiment ’ 
(Caelyle’s Irish Journey y 1849 (1882), 
pp. 52, 56). In 1850 Ingram visited 
London for the first time, and also made a 
first tour up the Rhine to Switzerland. In 
London he then made the acquaintance of 
his lifelong friend, George Johnston Allman 
[q. V. Suppl. 11]. Other continental tours 
followed later. 

In 1852 Ingram received his first pro- 
fessorial appointment at Trinity, becoming 
Erasmus Smith professor of oratory. Three 
years later the duty of giving instruction 
in English literature was first attached to 
the chair. Thus Ingram was the first to 
give formal instruction in Enghsh Htera- 
toe in Dublin University, although no 
independent chair in that subject was 
instituted till 1867. A public lecture which 
he delivered in Dublin on Shakespeare in 
1863 showed an original appreciation of the 
chronological study of the plays, and of the 
evidence of development in their versifica- 
tion (see The Afternoon Lectures on English 
Literature, Dublin, 1863, pp. 93-131 ; also 
ibid. 4th ser., 1867, pp. A7-94). A notable 
paper on the weak endings of Shakespeare, 
which, first read before a short-lived Dublin 
University Shakespeare Society, was revised 
for the New Shakspere Society’s ‘Trans- 
actions’ (1874, pt, 2), defined his views of 
Shakespearean prosody. 

In 1866 Ingram became regius professor of 
Greek at Dublin, a post which he held for 
eleven years. Although he made no large 


contribution to classical literature, he 
proved his fine scholarship, both Greek and 
Latin, in contributions — chiefly on etymo- 
logy — to ‘ Hermathena,’ a scholarly period- 
ical which was started at Trinity CoUege in 
1874 under his editorship. A sound textual 
critic, he had Httle sympathy with the ait 
of emendation. 

In 1879 Ingram became librarian of 
Trinity CoUege, and displayed an alert 
interest in the books and especiaUy in the 
MSS. under his charge. He had already 
described to the Royal Irish Academy in 
1858 a manuscript in the library of Roger 
Bacon’s ‘ Opus Majus ’ which supplied a 
seventh and hitherto overlooked part of 
the treatise (on moral phUosophy). He 
also printed ‘Two Collections of Medieval 
Moralised^ Tales ’ (Dublin, 1882) from medi- 
eval Latin manuscripts in the Diocesan 
Library, Derry, as weU as ‘The Earliest 
English [fifteenth century] Translations of 
the “De Imitatione Christi”’ from a MS. 
in Trinity CoUege library (1882) which 
he ^lly edited for the Early English Text 
Society in 1893. Ingram was also weU 
versed in Ubrary management. Two years 
before becoming university librarian he 
had been elected a trustee of the National 
libpry of Ireland, being re-elected annually 
until his death, and he played an active 
part in the organisation and development 
of that^ institution. When the Library 
Association met in DubUn in 1884, he was 
chosen president, and delivered an im- 
pressive address on the Ubrary of Trinity 
CoUege. 

In 1881, on the death of the provost, 
Humphrey Lloyd [q. v.], Ingram narrowly 
missed succeeding lam. Dr. George Salmon 
[q. V. Suppl. II] was appointed. He 
became senior feUow in 1884, and in 1887 
he ceased to be Ubrarian on his appointment 
as senior lecturer. The degree of D.Litt. 
was conferred on bim in 1891. In 1893 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Glasgow University. In 1898 he 
became vice-provost, and on resigning that 
position next year he severed his long 
connection with Dublin university. 

Throughout his academic career Ingram 
was active outside as weU as inside the uni- 
versity. He always took a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Royal Irish Academy, 
serving as secretary of the council from 1860 
to 1878, and while a vice-president in 1886 
he presided, owing to the absence through 
illness of the president (Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson), at the celebration of the centenary 
of the academy. He was president from 
1892 to 1896. In 1886 Ingram became an 
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additional commissioner for the publica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws. In 1893 he was 
made a visitor of the Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art, and he aided in the foun- 
dation of Alexandra College for Women in 
1866. 

Meanwhile economic science divided with 
religious speculation a large part of his 
intellectual energy. In economic science 
he made his widest fame. In 1847 he had 
helped to found the Dublin Statistical 
Society, which was largely suggested by 
the grave problems created by the great 
Irish famine; Archbishop Whately was 
the first president. Ingram took a fore- 
most part in the society's discussions of 
economic questions. He was a member 
of the council till 1857, when he became 
vice-president, and was the secretary for 
the three years 1854^6 ; he was president | 
from 1878 to 1880. In an important 
paper which he prepared for the society 
in 1863 — ‘ Considerations on the State of 
Ireland ' — ^Ingram took an optimistic view 
of the growing rate of emigration from 
Ireland, but argued at the same time 
for reform of the land laws, and an 
amendment of the poor law on uniform 
lines throughout the United Kingdom. 
Wise and sympathetic study of poor law 
problems further appears in two papers, 

‘ The Organisation of Charity ’ (1875), and 
‘ The Boarding out of Pauper Children ' 
(1876). In 1878, when the British Associa- 
tion met in Dubliu, Ingram was elected 
president of the section of economic science 
and statistics, and delivered an introduc- 
tory address on ‘ The present position and 
prospects of poHtical economy.’ Here he 
viudicated the true functions of economic 
science as an integral branch of sociology. 
His address was published in 1879 in both 
German and Danish translations. In 1880 
he delivered to the Trades Union Congress 
at Dublin another address on * Work and 
the Workman,’ in which he urged the need 
for workmen of increased material comfort 
and security, and of higher intellectual 
and moral attainments. This address was 
published next year in a French translation. 
From 1882 to 1898 he was a member of the 
Loan Fund Board of Ireland. 

Ingram’s economic writings covered a 
wide range. To the ninth Siition of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ he contributed 
sixteen articles on economists or economic 
topics. His most important contributions 
—on political economy (1885) and slavery 
(1887) — were each reprinted in a sepa- 
rate volume. The ‘History of Political 
Economy ’ (1888) traced the ‘ development 


of economic thought in its relation with 
general philosophic ideas rather than an 
exhaustive account of economic litera- 
ture.’ The book quickly obtained world- 
wide repute. Translations were published 
in German and Spanish (1890 ; 2nd German 
edit. 1905), in Polish and Russian (1896 ; 
2nd edit. 1897), in Italian and Swedish 
(1892), in French (1893), (partly) in Czech 
(1895), in Japanese (1896), in Servian (1901), 
and again in French (1908). Ingram’s 
‘ History of Slavery and Serfdom ’ (1895) 
was an amplification of the encyclopsedia 
article. It was translated into German in 
1905. He was also a contributor to Pal- 
grave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy ’ 
(1892-9). 

Ingram’s economic position was coloured 
by h^ early adoption of Comte’s creed of 
positivism. His attention was first directed 
to Comte’s views when he read the refer- 
ence to them in John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Logic ’ 
soon after its publication in 1843. It was 
not till 1851 that he studied Comte’s 
own exposition of his religion of humanity ; 
he thereupon became a devoted adherent. 
In September 1855 he visited Comte in 
Paris (Comte^s CorrespoTidence, i. 335 ; 
ii. 186). To Comte’s irduence is attribut- 
able Ingram’s treatment of economics as 
a part of sociology, and his conception of 
society as an organism and of the consensus 
of the functions of the social system. 
Though Ingram never concealed his religious 
opinions, he did not consider himself at 
hberty publicly to avow and defend them, 
so long as he retained his position in Trinity 
College. *In 1900, the year after his 
retirement, when he was already seventy- 
seven, he published his ‘ Outlines of the 
History of Religion,’ in which he declared 
his positivist beliefs. In the same year 
there appeared his collected verse, ‘ Sonnets 
and other Poems,’ which was largely in- 
spired by Comte’s principles. Several 
other positivist works followed : - ‘ Human 
Nature and Morals according to Auguste 
Comte ’ (1901) ; ‘ Passages [translated] from 
the Letters of Auguste Comte ’ (1901) ; 
‘ Practical Morals, a Treatise on Uni- 
versal Education ’ (1904), and ‘ The Final 
Transition, a Sociological Study ’ (1905). 
Between 1904 and 1906 he contributed to 
the ‘Positivist Review,’ and on its forma- 
tion in 1903 he accepted a seat on the 
Comit6 Positiviste Occidental. Ingram 
sided with Richard Congreve [q. v.] in the 
internal differences of 1879 as to organisa- 
tion within the positivist ranks. 

Despite his sympathy with the Celtic 
people of Ireland and their history, Ingram 
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distrusted the Irish pohtical leaders of his 
time. He attended the great unionist 
demonstration at Dublin in November 1887. 
In theory he judged separation to be the 
real solution of the Irish problem, but 
deemed the country unripe for any heroic 
change (cf. Sonnets, 1900). To all mihtary 
aggression he was hostile. He strenuously 
opposed the South African war (1899--1902). 
One of his finest sonnets commemorated the 
death of Sir George Pomeroy Colley [q. v.] 
at the battle of Majuba HiU on 27 Feb. 
1881. It formed a reply (in the Academy, 

2 April 1881) to an elegiac sonnet by Arch- 
bishop Trench in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ 
of the same month. Ingram, while honour- 
ing Colley’s valoxu, denounced as ‘foul 
oppression ’ the cause for which he fought. 

Ingram died at his residence, 38 Upper 
Mount Street, Dublin, on 1 May 1907, and 
was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery. 

His portrait, painted by Miss Sarah 
Purser, R.H.A., was presented by friends 
to the Royal Irish Academy on 22 Feb. 
1897. 

Ingram married on 23 July 1862 Madeline, 
daughter of James Johnston Clarke, D.L., 
of Largantogher Maghera, co. Londonderry. 
She died on 7 Oct. 1889, leaving four sons 
and two daughters. Many of Ingram’s 
published sonnets are addressed to his wife ; 
one of them, entitled ‘ Winged Thoughts,’ 
commemorates the death in South Mrica, 
in 1895, of his third son, Thomas Dunbar 
Ingram, two of whose own sonnets appear 
in the volume. 

[Memoir in Royal Irish Academy Abstract 
of Minutes, Session 1907-8, pp. [16]-[24] ; , 
Bibliography of Ingram’s writings with a ! 
brief chronology by Thomas W. Lyster in | 
-dl] IcAbAplAqi], vol. iii. No. 1, June 1909 
(Dublin), with photograph of Miss Purser’s 
portrait • Memoir by C. Litton Falldner 
(an account chiefly of Ingram’s work for the 
Dublin Statistical Society, and of his 
economic writings), Dublin, 1907 ; Memoir in 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
App. 1908 ; Positivist Review, ed. S. H. 
Swinny, June 1907' — Ingram’s Religious 
Position, by E. S. Beealy and Personal 
Reminiscences by the Editor; A Treasury 
of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue, ed, 
Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, 
1905, pp. 142, 513 ; notes from Prof. R. Y. 
Tyrrell and Mr. S. H. Swinny.] 

INGRAJM, THOMAS DUNBAR (1826-» 
1901), Irish historical writer and lawyer, 
born in Newry on 28 July 1826, was 
second son of WiUiam'Hngram by his wife 
Elizabeth Cooke. John Kells Ingram 
[q. V. Suppl. LQ was his elder brother. 


After a preliminary education in Newry, 
he was sent to Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where he matriculated in 1849 and 
graduated B.A. and LL.B. in 1853. Pro- 
ceeding to London in 1854, he entered 
London University and graduated LL.B. 
there in 1857. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
as a student on 24 Jan. 1854, obtained a 
law studentship in January 1855, and was 
called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1856. In 1864 
he published ‘ Compensation to Land and 
House Owners, being a Treatise on the 
Law of Compensation for Interests in Lands, 
payable by Public Companies ’ (new edit. 
1869). In 1866 he obtained the post of 
professor of jurisprudence in Hindu and 
Mohammedan law in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and filled the chair till 1877. 
At the same time he practised in the high 
court of judicature. In 1871 he published 
‘ Two Letters on some Recent Proceedings 
of the Indian Government.’ 

Leaving India in 1877, he settled in 
Dublin and devoted himself to historical 
research, chiefly on Irish themes, which 
he treated from a pronouncedly unionist 
point of view. The fruits of his Irish 
studies appeared in the volumes : ‘ A Criti- 
cal Examination of Irish History ’ (2 vols. 
1904) ; ‘ A History of the Legislative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1887) and 
‘ Two Chapters of Irish History’ (1888). 
There followed ‘ England and Rome, a His- 
tory of the Relations between the Papacy 
and the English State Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 
1688 ’ (1892). Ingram’s works on Irish 
history contain valuable material and 
' are written with great earnestness and 
sincerity, but they fail in their purpose of 
controverting Lecky’s conclusions respect- 
ing the corrupt means whereby the union 
of 1800 was brought about. 

I He died unmarried in Dublin on 30 Dec. 
1901, and was buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery. 

[Daily Ej^ress, Dublin, 31 Dec. 1901 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; University Calendars ; in- 
formation from Mr. J. K. Ingram.] 

D. J. O’D. 

INNES, JAMES JOHN McLBOD (1830- 
1907), lieutenant-general royal (Bengal) en- 
gineers, born at Bhagalpur, Bengal, India, on 
6 Feb. 1830, was only son of surgeon James 
Innes of the Bengal army, of the family of 
Innes of Thrumster in Caithness, by his 
wife Jan© Alicia McLeod, daughter of Lieut.- 
general Duncan McLeod (1780-1856) and 
sister of Sir Donald Friell McLeod (1810- 
1872) [q. V.]. 

Educated at a private school and at 
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Edinburgh University, where he won the 
mathematicai medal for his year, he entered 
the East India Company’s mihtary college 
at Addiscombe in February 1847. He 
passed out at the head of his term, was 
awarded the Pollock medal (presented to 
the most distinguished cadet of the out- 
going term), and was commissioned as 
2nd Lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on 
8 Dec. 1848. 

After passing through the usual course 
at Chatham, Innes arrived in India in 
November 1850. He was at first employed 
in the Public Works Department on the 
construction of the Bari Doab canal in the 
Punjab. On 1 Aug. 1854 he was promoted 
lieutenant, and in 1857, shortly after the 
annexation of Oude, he was transferred to 
that province as assistant to the chief 
engineer. 

When the Mutiny began in May 1857 
Innes was at Lucknow. He was given 
charge of the old fort the Machi Bho- 
wan, with orders to strengthen it, so that 
it would both overawe the city and s^rve 
as a place of refuge. After the siege 
began in June the disastrous action of 
Chinhut made it necessary to concentrate 
the whole of the garrison at the Eesidency. 
Orders were given for the evacuation of the 
Machi Bhowan and Innes, one of the most 
fearless and energetic of the subalterns, 
assisted to blow it up. On the morning 
of 20 July the rebels assembled in large 
masses and exploded a mine in the direction 
of the Bedan battery, leaving an enoimous 
crater. They advanced boldly to the 
assault, but Lieutenant Loughman in com- 
mand, with Innes and others, drove them 
back after four hours’ fighting. 

Innes was especially employed in mining. 
On 21 Aug. after sixty-four hours’ hard 
work and no sleep he blew up Johannes’s 
house, from which the rebel sharpshooters 
had fiired with deadly effect and had 
practically silenced a British battery. 
During the rehef by Oeneral Havelock 
Innes took part in aU the sorties, and 
after the general had entered the city on 
25 Sept. 1857, he was placed in charge of 
the mining operations in the new position 
occupied by Havelock’s force in the palaces 
on the bank of the river. The defence was 
then chiefly confined to mining and counter- 
mining until the final relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell on 22 Nov. Innes’s book, entitled 
‘Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny’ (1895), 
stands almost alone for sobriety and balance 
among accounts of the defence of Luck- 
now and the operations in Oude. 

After the evacuation of Lucknow, Innes 


was posted to Brigadier-general Franks’s 
division, and during its march through 
Oude ho was present at the affairs of 
Miratpur, Chandi and Amirpur. He 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
and capture of Sultanpur on 23 Feb. 1858. 
For a splendid act of gallantry during the 
advance in putting out of action by his single- 
handed boldness a dangerous gun of the 
enemy General Franks recommended him 
for the Victoria Cross, observing that his 
courage was ‘ surpassed by none within his 
experience.’ Subsequently on 4 March, the 
day on which Franks effected his junction 
with Sir Colin Campbell to besiege Lucknow, 
Innes was severely wounded at the attack 
on the fort at Dhowrara, eight miles from 
Lucknow. He was promoted 2nd captain 
on 27 Aug. 1858. 

For his services in the Indian Mutiny 
Captain Innes was three times mentioned 
in despatches ; he received the brevet rank 
of major on 28 Aug. 1858, the Victoria 
Cross, the medal with two clasps, and a 
year’s service for the defence of Lucknow. 
When the military college at Addiscombe 
was closed in June 1861, the secretary 
of state for India, in addressing the last 
batch of cadets, read out Lord Canning’s 
speech on presenting Innes with the 
Victoria Cross. After the Mutiny cam- 
paign Innes was appointed garrison en- 
gineer at Fort Wfiliam, Calcutta ; he then 
served in various grades of the public 
works department in the central pro- 
vinces and in the Punjab until 1867. In 
the following year he was appointed a 
member of the commission to investigate 
the failure of the bank of Bombay. In 
1869 he started the upper section of the 
Indus valley railway, and in the following 
year he was appointed accountant-general 
of the pubhc works department, and held 
that important post for seven years. In the 
meantime his military promotion had 
run on. He was promoted 1st captain 
in his corps on 29 Feb. 1864 ; brevet lieut.- 
colonel on 14 June 1869 ; regimental 
major on 5 July 1872 ; regimental lieut.- 
colonel on 1 April 1874 ; and brevet 
colonel on 1 Oct. 1877. 

In 1882 Innes was appointed inspector- 
general of military works. He was a 
member of the Indian defence committee, 
and many new defences were carried out 
under his orders. He was promoted major- 
general on 28 Nov. 1885, and retired 
from the service with the honorary rank 
of lieut. -general on 16 March 1886. On 
the jubilee celebration of the defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow in June 
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1907 he was created C.B., military 
division. 

After his retirement Innes devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. Has principal 
works besides that already mentioned were : 

1. ‘The Sepoy Revolt of 1857,’ 

2. ‘ Sir Henry Lawrence ’ (‘Rulers of India ’ 
series), 1898. 3. ‘ Life of Sir James Browne, 
K.C.SJ., R.E.,’ 1905. 

Innes died, after a long illness, at his 
residence, Pemberton Terrace, Cambridge, 
on 13 Dec. 1907. He married at Jalander, 
India, on 30 Oct. 1855, Lucy Jane Mac- 
pherson, youngest daughter of Dr. ^ Hugh 
Macpherson, professor and sub -principal at 
King’s College, Aberdeen. By her he had 
three sons, of whom two survived him, and 
a daughter. 

[India Office Records ; Royal Engineers’ 
Records ; Vibart, Addiscombe ; histories of 
the Indian Mutiny; The Times, 16 December 
1907 ; Royal Engineers Journal, 1908 ; private 
information.] R- H. V. 

IRBY, LEONARD HOWARD LOYD 
(1836-1905), lieutenant-colonel and ornitho- 
logist, born at Boyland Hall, Moming- 
thorpe, Norfolk, on 13 April 1836, was 
son of Rear-admiral Erederick Paul 
Irby [q. v.] of Boyland Hall by his 
second wife, Erances {d. 1852), second 
daughter of Ichabod Wright of Mapperley 
HaU, Nottinghamshire. The father was 
second son of Erederick Irby, second baron 
Boston. Charles Leonard Irby [q. v.], 
captain R.N., was his uncle. After educa- 
tion at Rugby and at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, he entered the army in 

1854, and served with the 90th light infantry | 
in the Crimea from 5 Deo. 1854 to 20 March | 

1855. He was present at the siege of 
Sevastopol, and received the medal with 
clasp and Turkish medal. In 1857 he was 
wrecked in the ship Transit with Captain 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley and his regi- 
ment in the straits of Banca, Sumatra, on 
his way to China. The arrival of the news 
of the Indian Mutiny caused the destination 
of the regiment to be changed, and it at 
once proceeded to Calcutta. He served 
throughout the Mutiny from 12 August 
1857 until the close of the campaign. 
He was engaged in the defence of 
Brigadier-general Sir Henry Havelock’s 
baggage at the Alambagh ; advanced 
to the relief of Lucknow with Lord 
Clyde, and after the relief and with- 
drawal of the garrison of Lucknow he 
remained with Sh James Ontram to defend 
the Alambagh tUl the final advance of 
Lord Clyde to the siege and capture of 


Lucknow. He was present throughout 
those operations, and was awarded the 
medal with two clasps and a year’s extra 
service. In October 1864 he exchanged 
into the 74th highlanders, and was with 
that regiment at Gibraltar till 1872. He 
retired as a lieut.- colonel on 1 April 1874. 

While stationed at Gibraltar Irby de- 
voted himself to ornithological study, and 
continuing the labours begun by Thomas 
Littleton Powys, fourth Lord Liliord [q. v. 
Suppl. I], proved a pioneer in investigations 
into Spanish ornithology. He embodied 
his research and observations in his ‘ Orni- 
thology of the Straits of Gibraltar ’ (1875 ; 
enlarged 2nd edit. 1894), including south- 
west Andalucia and northern Morocco. The 
book enjoys a standard repute. Irby pur- 
sued his studies with ardour at home on his 
retirement. He prepared a useful ‘ Key List 
of British Birds’ (1888), and contributed 
several papers to the ‘Ibis.’ As an ornitho- 
logist he denounced the wanton destruction 
of bird life and the needless multiplication 
of species by scientists. Latterly he took up 
lepidopterology , and with the help of his sons 
formed a very good collection of European 
butterflies and British moths. The former 
belongs to his son, Major Erederick Irby 
of Boyland HaU, Norfolk, and the latter is 
in the Norwich Museum. Irby was a mem- 
ber of the council of the Zoological Society 
of London from 1892 to 1900. He assisted 
in the formation of the life groups in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
where some of the most remarkable cases of 
British birds bear his name. 

He died on 14 May 1905 at 14 Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. He married (1) on 31 Aug. 
1864 Geraldine Alicia Mary [d. 1882), 
daughter of J. B. Magenis, rector of Great 
Horkesley, by whom he had two sons ; 
(2) on 22 Jan. 1884 Mary, daughter of 
Col. John James Brandling, O.B., of Low 
Gosforth, co. Northumberland, by whom he 
I had a daughter. 

[The Times, 16 May 1905 ; Ibis, July 1905, 
obit, notice by Willoughby C. Vemor ; Nature, 
18 May 1905; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Boston; 
Hart’s Army List ; Lord Wolseley’s Story of a 
Soldier’s Life, 2 vols. 1903 ; private informa- 
tion from his son, Major J. Irby.] H. M. V. 

IRELAND, WILLIAM WOTHER- 
SPOON (1832-1909), physician, born at 
Edinburgh on 27 Oct. 1832, was son of 
Thomas Ireland, a publisher of Edinburgh. 
Through his father’s grandmother he was 
a Uneal descendant of John Knox through 
Mrs. Welsh, daughter of the reformer. His 
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mother was Mary, daughter of William 
Wotherspoon, writer to the signet, and 
first manager and secretary of the Scottish 
Widows’ Life Assurance Society. Ireland 
was educated at the Edinburgh high school, 
and afterwards at the university, where he 
graduated M.D. in 1855. He then studied 
for a short time at Paris and became 
resident surgeon at the Dumfries Infirmary. 
He was appointed an assistant surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service on 
4 Aug. 1856, was attached to the Bengal 
horse artillery, and was present at the siege 
of Delhi, where he treated the wounds of 
Lieutenant (now Lord) Roberts. He took 
part in the battles of Bedli-Ka-Serai and 
Najafgarh. He was himself wounded by 
a bullet which destroyed one of his eyes 
and passed round the base of the skull 
towards the opposite ear. He also had a 
second wound though of a less serious 
character ; a ball entered the shoulder and 
lodged in his back. In the List of casualties 
in the East India Register and Army list 
for 1858 he is shown as ‘ killed before Delhi 
26 August 1857.’ He received the medal 
and clasp and was granted three years’ 
furlough counting as service; but after 
two years’ convalescence he was retired 
from the service with a special pension. 
After ten years’ work, partly spent at 
Madeira and partly on the continent of 
Europe, he was from 1869 to 1879 medical 
superintendent of the Scottish National In- 
stitution for Imbecile Children at Larbert. 
In 1880 he opened a private home for the 
treatment of cases of arrested mental 
development, first at Stirling, afterwards 
at Prestonpans and Polton. In 1905 he 
was the recipient from his friends of a 
jubilee gift and an illuminated address 
presented to him by Dr. T. S. Clouston. 
He retired to Musselburgh after the death 
of his wife and died there on 17 May 1909. 

He married Margaret Paterson in 1861, 
and left one son and a daughter. 

Ireland, a man of striking individuality, 
became an authority upon idiocy and im- 
becility. He had a wide knowledge of 
hterature and history and was well 
acquainted with the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Norse, and Hindustani 
languages. Has most original and interest- 
ing ^ work was the application of his 
medico-psychological knowledge to explain 
the lives and actions of many celebrated 
men. These sketches are contained in ‘ The 
Blot upon the Brain, Studies in History 
and Psychology’ (Edinburgh, 1885; 2nd 
edit. 1893; New York, 1886; translated 
into German, Stuttgart, 1887), where he 


considers the hallucinations of Mohammed, 
Luther, and Joan of Arc ; the history of 
the hereditary neurosis of the royal family 
of Spain, and kindred subjects. A com- 
panion volume ‘ Through the Ivory Gate, 
Studies in Psychology and History,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1889, deals with Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, Wilham Blake, Louis II of Bavaria, 
Louis Riel, and others. His *^Ltfe of Sir 
Harry Vane the Younger, with a History 
of the Events of his Time,’ 1905, is a 
careful study from original documents. 

Besides the works mentioned, Ireland 
published : 1. ‘ A History of the Siege of 
Delhi by an Officer who served there,’ 
Edinburgh, 1861. 2. ‘ Randolph Methyl, a 

Story of Anglo-Indian Life,’ 1863, 2 vols. 
3. ‘ What Food to eat,’ 1865. 4. Studies 

of a Wandering Observer,’ 1867. 5. ‘ Idiocy 
and Imbecility,’ 1877, 2nd edit, renamed 
‘ The Mental Affections of Children : Idiocy, 
Imbecility, and Insanity,’ London and 
Edinburgh, 1898; Philadelphia, 1900. 
6. ‘ Golden Bullets, a Story of the Days 
of Akber and Elizabeth,’ Edinburgh, 1891. 
To the ‘Journal of Mental Science’ he con- 
tributed hterary and psychological studies 
of Torquato Tasso, Auguste Comte and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

[Journal of Mental Science, 1909, Iv. p. 682 ; 
Edinburgh Med. Journal, June 1909, p. 563 ; 
Lancet, 1909, i. 1643 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1909, i. 1334 ; additional information kindly 
given by Lieut.-col. D. G. Crawford, I.M.S., 
and Miss Ireland.] D’A. P. 

IRVINE, WILLIAM (1840-1911), 
Mogul historian, born at Aberdeen on 4 July 
1840, was only son of WiUiam Irvine, an 
Aberdeen advocate, by his wife Margaret 
Garden. On the death of his father when 
he was a child, his mother, of Aberdeen 
family but a Londoner by birth, brought 
Mm to London. He owed most of Ms 
education to Ms mother and grandmother. 
Leaving a private school before he was 
fifteen, he served a short apprenticesMp 
to business, and after spending some years 
as a clerk in the admiralty passed for 
the Indian Civil Service. He landed in 
Calcutta late in 1863, and being posted 
to the North-Western Provinces (now the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) served 
there as a magistrate and collector until 
he retired in 1889. In India Irvine was 
cMefly known as an authority on the pro- 
vincial laws of rent and revenue. In 1868, 
wMle yet an assistant, he pubHshed his 
‘ Rent Digest,’ a digest of the rent law of 
the province, and he was employed for 
eight years in revising the rent and revenue 
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settlement records of the Ghazipur district, 
an arduous undertaking. He left India in 
18S9 with the reputation of an escellent 
officer, hard working, judicious, and 
accurate. 

WhQe in India Irvine devoted his leisure 
to Indian history. In 1879 he produced 
a history of the Afghan Nawabs of Fateh- 
garh or Farukhabad [Journ. Asiatic Soc, 
of Bengal, 1879). On retiring to England 
he began a history of the decline of the 
Mogul empire from the death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by 
Lord Lake in 1803. The work was based 
on a wide study of the authorities, chiefly 
native, and was planned on a very large 
scale. Various chapters appeared in the 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ 
between 1896 and 1908, and Irvine accu- 
mulated materials down to 1761 ; but the 
history itself was not carried later than 
the accession of Mahomed Shah in 1719. 
ITumerous papers on cognate subjects 
appeared in the ‘Journals’ of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the ‘Asiatic Quarterly 
Review,’ and the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ ; and 
in 1903 Irvine published a large work on 
the Mogul army, entitled ‘The Army of 
the Indian Moghuls : its organisation and 
administration.’ He also contributed in 
1908 the chapter on Mogul history to the 
new ‘ Gazetteer of India.’ His last publica- 
tion of importance was a life of Aurangzeb 
in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for 1911; a 
r6sum6 appeared the same year in the 
‘Encyclopedic d’Islam.’ 

Meanwhile in 1893 Irvine’s attention was 
drawn to the Venetian traveller, Niccolao 
Manucci, who spent fifty years in India, and 
was, after Bernier, the chief contemporary 
European authority for the history of 
India during the reign of Aurangzeb (1658- 
1707). Manucci’s work was only known in 
a garbled French version. After a search 
of eight years Irvine discovered not only 
a Berlin codex which gives a part of the 
text but a Venice MS. which supplied the 
whole. Manucci had dictated his work in 
Latin, French, Italian, or Portuguese accord- 
ing as the nationality or knowledge of his 
chance amanuenses might require. Irvine 
not only translated but edited it with such 
a fulness of knowledge and illustration that 
on its pubhcation by the government of 
India in 1907 it at once took rank as a 
classic. Irvine’s fame rests mainly on this 
work. 

Irvine was unrivalled in his intimate 
knowledge of the whole course of Mogul 
history, and was much consulted by other 
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scholars. In 1908 the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal made him an honorary member. 
He was a vice-president and member of 
the council of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
he served also on the council of the Central 
Asian and various other learned societies. 
He died at his house in Castelnau, Barnes, 
after a long illness on 3 Nov. 1911, and is 
buried in the Old Barnes cemetery. In 
1872 he married Teresa Anne, youngest 
daughter of Major Evans, and grandniece 
of Sir George de Lacy Evans [q. v.]. She 
died in 1901, and is buried in the same 
grave with her husband. Irvine left one 
son, Henry, an electrical engineer in the 
West Indies, and a daughter. 

[Buckland, Diet, of Indian Biog. ; The 
Times, 7 Nov. 1911; Calcutta Englishman, 
and Journal Roy. Asiat. Soc., Jan. 1912, with 
list of Irvine’s minor witings; personal 
knowledge.] J. K. 

IRVING, Sib HENRY (1838-1905), 
actor, whose original name was J ohn Henby 
Bbodbibb, was born at Keinton Mande- 
ville, Somerset, on 6 Feb. 1838. His father, 
Samuel Brodribb, came of yeoman stock, 
and was a small and not prosperous shop- 
keeper ; his mother, Mary Beheima, was a 
Cornishwoman. When their only child was 
four years old, the parents moved to Bristol ; 
later, on their leaving Bristol for London, 
the boy was sent to five at Halsetown, 
near St. Ives in Cornwall, with his mother’s 
sister, Sarah, who had married Isaac Pen- 
berthy, a Cornish miner, and had three 
children. The household was methodist 
and religious, and Mrs. Penberthy a woman 
of stern but affectionate nature. The life 
was wholesome and open-air. In 1849, 
at the age of eleven, the boy joined his 
parents, who were living at 65 Old Broad 
Street (on the site of the present Dresdner 
Bank), and attended school at Dr. Pinches’ 
City Commercial School in George Yard, 
Lombard Street. Here he acted with 
success in the school entertainments. In 
1851 he left school, and entered the office 
of Paterson and Longman, solicitors, Milk 
Street, Cheapside, whence, at the age of 
fourteen, he went to be clerk in the firm of ■ 
W. Thaeker & Co., East India merchants, 
Newgate Street. A year later he joined 
the City Elocution Class, conducted by 
Henry Thomas. Here he won a reputation 
among his fellows as a reciter, and was 
always ‘ word-perfect ’ in the parts he acted. 
His first visit to a theatre had been to 
Sadler’s Wells, to see Samuel Phelps play 
Hamlet ; and he took every opportunity 
of seeing Phelps act, studying each play 
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for himself before going to the theatre. 
At sixteen he made the acquaintance of 
a member of Phelps’s company, WiUiam 
Hoskins, who gave him tuition in acting, 
and later introduced him to Phelps, who 
offered him an engagement. Brodribb 
had, however, determined to begin his 
career in the provinces : he continued to 
read, to study plays, to learn fencing and 
dancing, and to carry on his office work 
until, in 1856, Hoskins introduced him to 
E. D. Davis, who engaged him for the 
stock company at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sunderland. 

At this theatre, under the name of Henry 
Irving, Brodribb made his first pubhc 
appearance on the stage on 18 Sept. 1856, 
he being between eighteen and nineteen 
years old. His part was Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, in Lytton’s ‘ Richeheu.’ On one 
occasion he broke down in the part of 
Cleomenes in ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ because 
the religious notions imbibed at Halsetown 
prevented him from learning the part on a 
Sunday. This was said to be the only time 
in his career in which he failed for lack of 
previous study. He received no salary for 
the first month, and 25^. a week during the 
remainder of his engagement, and out of 
this he contributed to the support of his 
parents. In Feb. 1857, when just nineteen, 
he left Sunderland for Edinburgh, where 
he remained two and a half years under 
the management of R. H. Wyndham. 
Among the parts he played there were 
Horatio, Banquo, Macduff, Catesby, Pisanio 
(to the Imogen of Helen Eaucit) and 
Claudius in ‘ Hamlet ’ ; while he appeared 
with success also in pantomime and bur- 
lesque. His reception by the Edinburgh 
pubhc and press was by no means alto- 
gether favourable. From the outset he 
was praised for his ‘ gentlemanly ’ air, his 
earnestness, and the care he took over his 
costume and ‘ make-up ’ ; but he was often 
taken to task for the mannerisms of which 
much was to be heard later. 

From Edinburgh Irving passed to his 
first engagement in London. On 24 Sept. 
1859 he appeared in a small part in Oxen- 
ford’s ‘Ivy Hall,’ produced by Augustus 
Harris, the elder, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Oxford Street. The parts allotted him 
being beneath his ambition, he obtained a 
release from his contract. Readings of 
‘ The Lady of Lyons’ and ‘ Vuginius ’ at 
Crosby HaU in the following winter and 
spring led to a four weeks’ engagement at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, which began 
in March 1 860, Replacing a popular actor 
who had just been dismissed, Irving was 
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received by a section of the audience with 
three weeks of active hostility. When the 
nightly disturbances had atlast been stopped, 
his Laertes, Florizel, and other performances 
won him general favour. From Dublin 
he went to Glasgow and Greenock, and in 
Sept. 1860 obtained an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, under Charles 
Calvert. 

In Manchester Irving spent nearly five 
years. His progress was slow and dis- 
heartening. Calvert, however, was a 
staunch friend and adviser, and in time 
the good qualities of Irving’s acting — ^his 
earnestness, his intelligence, and the effort 
to be natural — ^made themselves felt. It 
was at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, that 
he first appeared as Hamlet. In April 
1864 he had impersonated Hamlet (or 
rather J. P. Kemble as Hamlet) in one of 
a series of tableaux illustrating a reading 
by Calvert. On 20 June following he 
chose the part for his benefit. For his 
‘ make-up ’ on this occasion he copied 
that of Fechter and wore a fair wig. Lack 
of physical and vocal power were the chief 
faults urged by the critics. The periods 
during which the theatre was closed 
Irving spent in giving readings in various 
places, and the vacation of 1864 was spent 
at Oxford, where he acted Hamlet and 
other parts. In October 1864., Calvert 
moved from the Theatre Royal to the 
new Prince’s Theatre. Irving remained at 
the Theatre Royal, playing unimportant 
parts, tin the early part of ISfe. In 
February of that year he and two others 
gave in public halls in Manchester an enter- 
tainment burlesquing the spiritualistic 
siances of the Davenport Brothers ,• and 
his refusal to demean (as he considered) the 
leading theatre by repeating this entertain- 
ment on its stage was the ostensible reason 
for the termination of his engagement. 
For a few weeks he played under Calvert 
at the Prince’s, and then returned to 
Edinburgh. Between April and Dec. 1865 
he acted at Edinburgh, Bury, Oxford, and 
Birmingham. Having received and re- 
fused an offer to join Fechter’ s company 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, he began 
in Dec. 1865 an engagement at Liverpool. 
In the summer of 1866 he went touring 
with his lifelong friend, John Lawrence 
Toole [q. v. Suppl. II], whom he had first 
met at Edinburgh in 1857, and in July 1866 
he created at Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
the part of Rawdon Scudamore, the villain 
in Boucicault’s drama ‘ The Two Lives of 
Mary Leigh,’ afterwards called ‘Hunted 
Dovra.’ His arrangement with Boucicault 
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was that, should he succeed in the part, 
he should be engaged to play it in London ; 
and the arrangement was duly carried out. 

When he joined Miss Herbert’s company 
at the St. James’s Theatre in Oct. 1866 
Irving was twenty-eight and a half years 
old, had been on the stage ten years, and 
had played nearly 600 parts (Brereton, 
ii. 345). His first part at the St. James’s 
was not Eawdon Scudamore, but Doricourt 
in ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem.’ Boucicault’s 
play ‘ Hunted Down ’ was produced in 
November, and Irving’s performance made 
a favourable impression. In Deb. 1867 
there followed Holcroft’s ‘The Road to 
Ruin,’ in which he played Young Dornton. 
A brief engagement with Sothern to 
play Abel Murcott in ‘ Our American 
Cousin ’ at the Theatre des Italiens, Paris, 
was followed by a tour with Miss Herbert 
in England, and in Oct. 1867 Irvmg 
returned to the St. James’s, now under the 
management of J, S. Clarke, only to leave 
it very soon for the new Queen’s Theatre 
in Long Acre. Here, under Alfred Wigan, 
he appeared in Dec. 1867 as Petruchio in 
‘ Katherine and Petruchio,’ the Katherine 
being Miss Ellen Terry, whom he then 
met for the first time. His Petrucliio 
was not hked, but during his engage- 
ment at the Queen’s, which lasted tiQ 
March J.869, he played with success 
three villains, two in plays by H. J. Byron, 
the third being BiQ Sikes in Oxenford’s 
* Oliver Twist.’ Like Macready, he was 
almost confimed for a time to villains, for 
after a brief and unsuccessful engagement 
at the Haymarket in July, in August 1869 
he was playing yet another villain at Drury 
Lane. In April 1870 he joined the com- 
pany at the Vaudeville, and here, on 4 June, 
he made his first notable success in London, 
in the part of Digby Grant in Albery’s 
‘ Two Roses.’ The run was a long one, 
and on his benefit night in March 1871 
Irving added to his fame by reciting ‘ The 
Dream of Eugene Aram.’ 

In this year, 1871, the Lyceum Theatre 
was taken by an American, H. L. Bateman, 
whose daughters, Kate and Isabel, were 
actresses. Irving, rather against his vrill, 
left the Vaudeville to join the newly formed 
company, of which Miss Isabel Bateman 
was the leading lady. On the opening night, 
11 Sept. 1871, he played Landry Barbeau 
in ‘ Fanchette,’ an adaptation from the 
German by Mrs. Bateman, the manager’s 
wife. On 23 Oct. this play gave place to 
Albery’s ‘ Pickwick,’ in winch Irving took 
what proved to be the leading character, 
Alfred Jingle. Bateman’s resources were 


now almost exhausted ; and as a measure 
of despair he accepted Irving’s urgent 
entreaty to put on ‘ The BeUs,’ a version 
by Leopold Lewis [q. v.] of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s ‘ Le Juif Polonais.’ ‘ The Bells,’ 
produced at the Lyceum on 25 Nov. 1871, 
was a complete success. Irving, now 
between thirty-three and thirty -four, ‘ woke 
to find himself famous.’ In place of the 
easy-going, comfortable Burgomaster repre- 
sented in the original and other versions of 
the play he created a conscience-haunted 
wretch, and made horror the chief emotion 
of the play. ‘ The Bells ’ ran till the middle 
of May 1872 and during its run Irving 
acted nightly, in addition to Mathias, 
fiirst Jingle and later Jeremy Diddler. On 
28 Sept. 1872 Bateman put up ‘ Charles L’ 
by W. G. Wills [q. v.]. Despite much 
protest against the dramatist’s treatment 
of Cromwell, the play was successful, and 
the pathos and dignity of Irving’s per- 
formance of the Eang increased his fame. 
On 19 April 1873 Bateman put on Wills’s 
‘ Eugene Aram,’ in which Irving took the 
title-part ; and on 27 Sept, he appeared as 
the Cardinal in Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu.’ Here, 
for the first time, he came into comparison 
with Macready and Phelps. In spite of his 
nervousness, the originality of his concep- 
tion, and the inadequacy of his support, 
his success was almost complete, only one 
critic of importance accusing him of mono- 
tony and feebleness of voice. On 7 Feb. 1874 
‘ Richelieu ’ gave place to Hamilton Aid6’s 
‘ Philip,’ where Irving snatched a personal 
success from a poor play. 

Meanwhile, somewhat against Bateman’s 
wishes, Irving was preparing a bolder 
stroke ; and on 31 Oct. 1874 he appeared 
as Hamlet. The excitement among play- 
goers was great ; and though the play was 
cheaply mounted and the audience failed 
during the first two acts to see the drift 
of a very quiet and original performance, 
in the end the rendering was a triumph. 
The play ran for 200 nights. Tennyson and 
others hked the new Hamlet better than 
Macready’s, and Irving had now attained 
the supreme position among Hving actors. 
Criticism and even scurrilous attack were 
not wanting, and they broke into greater 
activity when in September 1875 he 
appeared as Macbeth. His Macbeth was 
not the robust butcher to whom the pubHc 
were accustomed, and in bringing out the 
magmation in Macbeth, Irving doubtless, 
in this his first rendering, brought out too 
strongly his disordered nerves. The play 
pn for eighty nights. In February 1876 
‘ Othello ’ was produced. Salvini had 
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appeared as Othello in London only the 
year before, and Irving’s very different 
reading of the character was even more 
hotly attacked than his Macbeth, while 
with this play his mannerisms of voice and 
movement probably reached their worst. 
In Tennyson’s ‘ Queen Mary,’ which followed 
in April 1876, they were less obvious ; 
but the part of Philip of Spain was, by 
comparison, a small one, and the play, 
as staged, uninteresting, and in June 
‘ The Bells ’■ was revived, together with 
‘ The Belle’s Stratagem,’ in which Irving 
played Doricourt. The autumn was spent 
in a tour, during which the graduates and 
undergraduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
presented him in the dining-hall of the 
university with an address. On 29 January 
1877 Irving appeared at the Lyceum as 
Richard III in Shakespeare’s play, which 
then for the first time ousted CoUey Cibber’s 
version from the stage. In the following 
May came ‘ The Lyons Mail,’ Irving 
talong the two parts of Lesurques and 
Dubose ; and this play, which ran tiU the 
end of July, remained in his repertory till 
the end of his career. His next appearance 
in a new part was in May 1878, when he 
played the King in Boucicault’s ‘ Louis XI,’ 
and enthralled his audiences in the death 
scene. In June came the unsuccessful 
production of ‘ Vanderdecken,’ by Wills 
and Percy Fitzgerald, to be followed in 
July by ‘ The Bells ’ and ‘ Jingle,’ the latter 
being a new version by Albery of his 
‘ Pickwick.’ Bateman had died in June 
1875 ; and the theatre had since been 
managed, not illiberally, by his widow, 
who naturally desired that her daughters 
should have good opportunities, and re- 
tained Miss Isabel Bateman as leading 
lady. The time had now come when 
Irving felt the necessity of choosing his 
own company and conducting his own 
management. On his proposing to leave 
the Lyceum, Mrs. Bateman resigned in 
August 1878, and the theatre passed into 
Irving’s hands. He was then a few 
months over forty years old. 

During his autumn tour in 1878 the 
theatre was altered and improved. For 
his leading lady he engaged Miss EUen 
Terry, who began a famous association of 
twenty-four years when she appeared as 
Ophelia to his Hamlet on the opening night 
of his management, 30 Dec. 1878. Joseph 
Knight summed up in the ‘Athenaeum’ 
(4: Jan. 1879) the aims of the new manager : 
‘ Scenic accessories are explanatory without 
being cumbersome, the costumes are 
picturesque and striking and show no need- 


less affectation of archaeological accuracy, 
and the interpretation has an ensemble 
rarely found in any performance, and never 
during recent years in a representation 
of tragedy.’ Irving’s second produc- 
tion was ‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ (27 April 
1879), of which only forty performances 
were given, and which he never afterwards 
played. His summer holiday he spent 
cruising with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
in the Mediterranean, where he gathered 
some ideas for a production of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ In the season of 
1879-80 a short run of ‘ The Iron Chest,’ 
by George Colman the younger, was followed 
by a hurried (Stoker, chap. 9) but brilliant 
production of that play, in which Irving 
showed a new Shylock, the grandest and 
most sympathetic figure in the play. The 
season of 1880-1 was opened with ‘ The 
Corsican Brothers ’ ; and on 3 Jan. 1881 
came Tennyson’s ‘ The Cup,’ one of the 
most beautiful stage productions that 
Irving achieved. In May began a series of 
twenty-two performances of ‘ Othello,’ in 
which Irving and the American actor, 
Edwin Booth (who had just before been 
playing with ill-success at the Brinoess’s 
Theatre, and who came to the Lyceum on 
Irving’s invitation), alternated weekly the 
parts of OtheUo and lago. During Irving’s 
autumn tour the theatre was once more 
altered and improved ; and in March 1882 
came the production of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
to which Irving restored the love of Romeo 
for Rosaline. This play was even more 
finely mounted than ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ ; it was Irving’s first really elabo- 
rate production, and here for the fiirst time 
he showed his ability in handling a stage 
crowd, having possibly taken some hints 
from the visit to London in the previous 
year of the Meiningen company. Though 
Romeo was not a part in which Irving 
excelled, the play ran till the end of the 
season and opened the season of 1882-3. 
In Oct. 1882 he produced ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ playing Benedick to the 
Beatrice of Mss Terry, and the comedy 
was at the height of its success when it was 
withdrawn in June 1883. 

In Oct. 1883 Irving and Ms company 
set sail for the first of his eight tours in 
America. The tour lasted tiQ March 1884, 
and included New York and fifteen other 
towns, the repertory containing eight plays. 
EverywhereKe was received with enthusiasm 
I by press and public. At the end of May 
I 1884 he was back at the Lyceum, where in 
July he produced ‘Twelfth Night.’ His 
; Malvolio was not generally Hked, and the 
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run of tlie play was brief, In September 
be sailed for his second American tour 
(which at the time he intended should be 
his last), duriag which he played in the 
chief towns of Canada, as well as in those of 
America. return to the Lyceum in 

May 1885 was marked by a mild disturb- 
ance owing to his attempt to introduce the 
practice of * booking ’ seats in the hitherto 
unreserved pit and gallery, an attempt 
which he surrendered in deference _ to the 
objections raised. After a few revivals he 
put on, towards the end of the month, a 
shghtly altered version of Wills' s ‘ Olivia,’ 
in which Miss Terry had appeared with | 
great success elsewhere. Irving took the 
part of Dr. Primrose, and the play ran till 
the end of the season. Once more the 
theatre was redecorated and altered. On 
19 Dec. came one of the greatest financial 
successes of Irving’s management, Wills’s 
‘ Paust.’ In this production Irving for 
the &st time indulged in scenic effects for 
their own sake, and used them rather as 
an amplification of the author’s ideas than 
as a setting for the drama. His Mephisto- 
pheles was one of his weirdest and most 
striking impersonations, and the play ran 
continuously for sixteen months, that is, 
tiU April 1887, new scenes of the studeiits’ 
cellar and the witches’ kitchen being 
introduced in the autumn of 1886. In 
June 1887 Irving gave two special per- 
formances : one of Byron’s ‘ Werner ’ (as 
altered by F. A. Marshall), in which he 
played Werner, and one of A. C. Cahnour’s 
‘ The Amber Heart,’ in which he did not 
appear. Prom Nov, 1887 to March 1888 
he and his company made their third 
tour in America, ‘ Paust ’ being the principal 
thing in the repertory. In the week before 
he sailed for home, Irving gave at the 
Military Academy, West Point, a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ without 
scenery. ‘ Paust,’ ‘ The Amber Heart,’ 
and ‘ Robert Miacaire,’ in which Irving 
played the title part, filled the short summer 
season of 1888 at the Lyceum, and the 
winter season opened with a revival of 
‘ Macbeth. ’ The production was sumptuous, 
and Irving was now capable of expressing 
his idea of Macbeth more fully and with 
less extravagance than in 1875. In April 
1889 a command performance at Sandring- 
ham enabled Queen Victoria, who was a 
guest there, to see Irving and Miss Terry for 
the first time. The programme consisted of 
‘ The Bells ’ and the trial scene from ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ Por his first produc- 
tion in the autumn of 1889 Irving chose 
Watts Phillips’s drama, ‘ The Dead Heart,’ 
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as re-modelled by Mr. W. H. Pollock. He 
played Landry, and induced Sir Squire 
(then Mr.) Bancroft, who had retired in 
1881, to play the Abbe Latour. On 20 Sept, 
1890 he opened his winter season with 
‘ Ravenswood,’ a new version by Herman 
Merivale of ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
The play was too gloomy to be popular. 
After this there was no new production at 
the Lyceum till 5 Jan. 1892, when ‘ King 
Henry VIII ’ with music by Edward Ger- 
man was mounted with more splendour than 
Irving had allowed even to ‘ Paust.’ The 
cost of production, which exceeded 11,000Z., 
was too great to be profitable, though the 
piece remained in the bill for six montlis. 
In November ‘ King Lear ’ was put on ; 
and in Peb. 1893 came the performance of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Becket.’ This play had been 
sent to Irving by Temayson in 1879 [The 
Theatre, Oct. 1879, p. 175) ; and Irving, 
though he refused it at first [Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, ii. 196), had frequently thought 
it over. Not till 1892 (Stoicbb, i, 221-2 ; 
but see Alfred, Lord Tennyson, he. ciL) did 
Irving decide to produce it ; he then obtained 
Tennyson’s approval of liis large excisions, 
and persuaded him to write a new speech 
for Becket for the end of act i. sc. hi. 
Produced on 6 Peb. 1893, four months after 
the poet’s death, ‘ Becket ’ proved to be one 
of Irving’s greatest personal and financial 
triumphs ; its first run lasted till 22 July, 
and it was frequently revived. Soon after 
its first production it was acted by command 
before Queen Victoria at Windsor. 

Kving’s fourth American tour lasted from 
Sept. 1893 till March 1894, ‘ Becket ’ 
beiug the piece most often played. This 
was Irving’s most successful tour, the 
total receipts being over 123,000^. In 
the provincial tour which occupied the 
autumn of 1894 Irving appeared for the 
first time as Corporal Gregory Brewster 
iu A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ A Story of Waterloo,’ 
or ‘ Waterloo,’ as it was afterwards called. 
On 12 Jan. 1895 he produced at the Lyceum 
Comyns Carr’s ‘King Arthur,’ which was 
followed iu May by a bill consisting of 
Pinero’s ‘ Byegones,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ and ‘ A 
Chapter from the Life of Don Quixote,’ 
a condensed version of a play written 
to Irving’s order by WiUs in 1878. The 
filth American tour occupied the months 
from Sept. 1895 to May 1896, and in- 
cluded towns in the south which Irving 
had not before visited, ‘ King Arthur ’ 
berng the principal piece in the repertory. 
The following September saw him back at 
the Lyceum, where he produced ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ himself pMying lachimo. On 19 Dec. 
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1896 he revived ‘ King Richard III.’ On 
his return to his rooms after the play he 
feU and injured his knee, and it was not 
till the end of Feb. 1897 that he was able 
to return to work and resume the inter" 
rupted run of that play. In April 1897 he 
played Napoleon in Comyns Carr’s adapta- 
tion of Sardou and Moreau’s ‘ Madame 
Sans-Gene.’ The year 1897 had not been 
a successful one ; the year 1898 was 
disastrous. ‘Peter the Great,’ a tragedy 
by Irving’s son Laurence, and ‘The 
Medicine Man,’ by H. D. Traill and Robert 
Hichens, both failed outright; and in 
February Irving’s immense stock of scenery, 
comprising the scenes of all his productions 
except ‘ The Bells ’ and ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ was destroyed by fire. During 
his autumn tour he was taken with pleurisy 
and lay dangerously ill at Glasgow. The 
result of these heavy losses was the sale of 
his library by auction in Peb. 1899, and 
the transference, early in the same year, 
of his interest in the Lyceum Theatre to 
a company. Not till April was Irving 
well enough to reappear on the stage ; he 
then produced Laurence Irving’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Robespierre,’ a play written for 
him by Sardou. After a brief autumn tour 
he sailed for his sixth tour in America, 
which lasted from October 1899 to May 
1900, the company visiting more than thirty 
towns, and playing five plays in addition 
to ‘ Robespierre.’ In April 1901 he pro- 
duced at the Lyceum ‘ Coriolanus ’ — ^his 
last new Shakespearean production. In 
October began his seventh American tour, 
which lasted till March 1902. It was at 
the conclusion of this tour that Miss Ellen 
Terry left Irving’s company, though she 
appeared once or twice at the Lyceum in the 
next London season, and took part in the 
autumn provincial tour of 1902. In April 
1902 Irving revived ‘ Faust ’ at the Lyceum, 
and closed the season on 19 July with a 
performance of ‘ The Merchant of Venice. 
This was his last performance in that 
theatre. The company which had taken 
over the Lyceum Theatre had lost so much 
money over their ventures duriug his tours 
that they were unable to carry out certain 
structural alterations demanded by the 
London County Council. The contract was 
annulled ; the Lyceum Theatre remained 
empty till it was converted into a music-hall, 
and Irving had to find a house elsewhere. 

It was at Drury Lane that he produced on 
30 April 1903 ‘ Dante,’ written for him_ by 
Sardou, and translated by Laurence Irving. 
The expenses of production and running 
were enormous, and the play failed to attract 


either in England or in America, where 
Irving made his eighth and last tour from 
Oct. 1903 to March 1904. In April he 
began a provincial tour which ended in 
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June, and in September another, which 
he intended to be his last. ‘ Becket ’ was 
the play chiefly performed. Broken by a 
brief hohday at Christmas, the tour went 
on till Feb. 1905, when iU-health com- 
pelled Irving to rest. In April he revived 
‘Becket’ at Drury Lane, and played it, 
with other pieces, with success till June. 
This was his last London season, and the last 
performances of it were, as if prophetically, 
scenes of enthusiasm as wild as any that 
had attended him in his early popularity. 
On 2 Oct. he resumed at Sheffield his 
provincial tour. In the following week 
he was at Bradford. On the eveuing of 
13 Oct. 1905 he played ‘ Becket,’ and on 
returning to his hotel collapsed and died 
almost immediately. His age was sixty- 
seven years and eight months. His body 
was taken to the London house of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, where it was 
visited by crowds of mourners ; and after 
cremation the ashes were buried ia West- 
minster Abbey on 20 Oct. 1905. 

Irving occasionally gave recitations and 
readiugs. His recitation of Lytton’s poem, 
‘The Dream of Eugene Aram,’ was his 
most famous tour-de-force. His earlier read- 
ings have been mentioned ; of those given 
later and for public objects the ^most im- 
portant were his reading ^ of ‘ Hamlet 
in the Birkbeck Institute in Feb. 1887, 
of scenes from ‘ Becket ’ in the chapter- 
house at Canterbury iu May 1897, and at 
Wmchester during the celebration of the 
tercentenary of Alfred in Sept. 1901. 
Among the many addresses he dehvered 
were the following t Acting^ : an Art, 
before the Royal Institution in February 
1895 ; ‘ The Theatre in its Relation to the 
State’,’ the Rede Lecture for 1898 to the 
University of Cambridge ; and ^ Enghsh 
Actors,’ delivered before the University of 
Oxford in June 1886. The last was 
published in 1886, and, together with three 
other addresses, was reprinted, under the 
title of ‘ Four Great Actors,’ in ‘ The Drama, 
by Henry Irving’ (1893). ‘The Stage, 
an address delivered before the Perry Bar 
Institute in March 1878, was published 
in the same year. To the _ ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’ he contributed short articles, 
TUider tte collective 

Notes,’ in April and May 1877, Feb. 
1879, and June 1887, a note on Actor 
Managers ’ in June 1890, and Some :^s- 
corLceptions about the Stage m Oct. 1892. 
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Irring also published actiug editions great type ^ is Miss Terry’s phrase for him), 
of many of his productions, including but gentle, courteous, and lavishly generous. 

‘ Becket,’ and himself prepared with the His personal magnetism was very strong; 
assistance of Francis Albert Marshall [q. v.] he insphed devotion in those who worked 
and many other coadjutors the text, with with him and adulation in his admirers, 
suggestions for excisions in performance, His resentment of parody and caricature 
of the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ to may probably be ascribed to his jealousy 
which he contributed an essay on ‘Shake- for the dignity of his art as much as to 
speare as a Playwiight’ (1888). sensitiveness in himself; of direct attack 

Irving opened many memorials, among (and perhaps few actors have been so 
them the Shakespeare fountain presented virulently attacked as Irving was in his 
to Stratford-upon-Avon by G. W. Childs earlier years at the Lyceum) he took little 
in Oct. 1887, the memorial of Marlowe notice. Though open to suggestion, he 
at Canterbury in Sept. 1891, and the relied almost entirely upon his own mind, 
statue of Mrs. Siddons on Paddington and had sufficient power of genius and will 
Green in June 1897. to force acceptance of his always sincere 

His degrees and honours included the and original views. As an actor, he had 
LL.I). of Dublin (1892), the Litt.D. of many disabihties, natural and contracted, 
Cambridge (1898), the LL.D. of Glasgow a voice monotonous and not powerful,, a 
(1899), and the Komthur Cross of the peculiar pronunciation, a stamping gait, 
Ernestine Order of the second class, con- and a tendency to drag his leg behind him, 
ferred upon him by the Dukes of Saxe- angular and excessive gesture, and a slow- 
Coburg-Gotha and Saxe-Meiningen. In 1883 ness of speech which became more marked 
he was approached on the subject of a when powerful emotion choked his utterance, 
knighthood, and declined the honour (The These mannerisms, which were at their 
Times, 24 Oct. 1905, p. 12) ; in 1895 he height between 1873 and 1880, were less 
accepted it, and thus, being the first actor pronounced after his second American 
to be knighted for his services to the stage, tour in 1884 ; and through most of his 
obtained for his profession the ‘ official career he may be said to have either kept 
recognition ’ which he had declared to be them in check or made good use of them, 
its due. He was the first actor to speak at It has been said that in all his parts ho was 
the aimual banquet of the Royal Academy, ‘ always Irving ’ ; this is true inasmuch 
and the inclusion of the toast of ‘The as his physical characteristics and com- 
Drama ^ dates from that occasion. manding personality coydd not be dis- 

Irving married on 15 July 1869 Florence, guised, but his assumptions of character 
daughter of Daniel James O’ Callaghan, were nearly always complete ‘ from the 
surgeon-general in the East India Company, mind outwards.’ He has been called an 
and niece of John Cornelius O’ Callaghan intellectual actor. If the phrase is meant 
[q. V.], author of ‘ The Green Book, or to state that he could not express^ groat 
Gleanings from the Desk of a Literary passion, it is unjust: unsurpassed in the 
Agitator.’ There were two children of the portrayal of fear, horror, scorn or malignity, 
marriage: Henry Brodribb, born on 5 Aug. he could draw tears as freely as any ‘ emo- 
1870, and Laurence Sidney Brodribb, tional ’ actor. His intellectuality lay in the 
born on 21 Deo. 1871. Early in 1872 the thought which he brought to bear on any 
husband and wife ceased to live together, part or play he undertook. The dregs of the 
and a deed of separation was executed old school in tragedy still lingered on the 
in 1879. During the greater part of his stage when he forced his audiences to think 
London career tving lived in rooms at out Shakespeare’s characters anew, and 
15a Grafton Street, Bond Street ; in 1899 helped forward the revolution begun by 
he moved to a flat at 17 Stratton Street, Fechter, a revolution which aimed, no less 
Piccadilly, than did that of Garrick, at restoring 

In figure Irving was taU and very thin, nature and truth. Irving’s bent led him 
in constitution wiry and capable of great towards the bizarre and fantastic, and 
and prolonged exertion. The beauty and touches of these appeared in all his work, 
nobility of his face and head increased with He kept it, however, in check, and his 
years (on his appearance in youth see Ellek distinction of appearance and manner, 
Tbery, The Story of my Life, pp. 147-8, with a power of donning a noble simplicity, 
Si>nd The Bancrofts, p. 324); and he had enabled the impersonator of Mathias and 
expressive features and beautiful hands, of Mephistopheles to be admirable also as 
In character he was ambitious, proud, Charles I, Dr. Primrose, or Becket. Of 
lonely, and self-centred (‘an egotist of the his Shakespearean characters, his finest 
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was probably his Hamlet*, ia which his 
thought, his princely air, his fantasy, his ten- 
derness, and his power of suggesting coming 
doom, all had play. His much debated 
Macbeth, his lago, and his Shy lock were 
also very fine ; as Othello and feomeo he 
was less successful. A sardonic humour 
and a rafi&sh air were the best things in 
such comic parts as Jingle and Robert 
Macaire, 

For the modern drama of his own country 
Irving did little or nothing. It did not 
appeal to him, nor did it suit his large 
theatre or his love of beautiful production. 
His excursions into it were few and ill- 
judged ; but he has the honour of having 
staged Tennyson’s ‘ The Cup,’ ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ and ‘ Becket.’ The other dramatists 
whom he employed gave him nothing of 
permanent value. 

The sumptuousness and elaboration of 
his mountings have been exaggerated. In 
the early days of his management they were 
very modest. As time went on they grew 
more complete and splendid ; but, if they 
left httle to the imagination, and if his 
example has led to subsequent extrava- 
gance and vulgarity, Irving himself never 
mangled Shakespeare in order merely to 
make room for more scenery (though he 
altered him in order to secure the kind of 
dramatic effects demanded by the modem 
stage). Not himself a man of wide culture 
or trained taste, he took advantage of the 
contemporary revival in art, and knew 
where to go to find beauty ; and among 
those who designed scenes or costumes for 
him were Burne-Jones, Alma-Tadema, and 
Seymour Lucas, while his music was supplied 
by the leading composers of the time. In 
rehearsing he was even more fixed than 
Macready (though more courteously so) 
in his own opinion on the smallest details ; 
and the result was a perfection in the 
ensemble, a single artistic impression, which 
in tragedy haid not been known before, 
even in the accurate archaeology of the 
Shakespeare productions of Charles Kean. 
By these means and by his own acting, he 
drew back to the theatre the intelligent 
and distinguished people who had deserted 
it. He numbered among his personal 
friends the leading men in the country, 
was invited to meet royalty at country 
houses, and entertained ma^aificently (in- 
deed, almost officially as head of the English 
stage) in his own theatre. The effect was 
to f ulfil one of his dearest wishes, that the 
drama might be raised to an acknowledged 
place of honour among the arts and in- 
fluences of civilisation. Its maintenance 
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there he believed to be impossible without 
an endowed national theatre. 

The portraits of Irving in oil, statuary, 
and other media are very many. The 
principal oil-portraits are (I) full-length 
as Philip II by Whistler (about 1875), 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York ; an etching after this picture was 
made by the painter ; (2, 3, and 4) as Richard 
Duke of Gloucester (1878), as Hamlet 
(1880), and as Vanderdecken (1880), all by 
Edwin Long, and in the colleetion of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts ; (5) three-quarter length, 
seated, in modem dress, by J. Bastien- 
Lepage (1880), in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; (6) half-length, seated, in modem 
dress, by the Hon. John Collier (1886) ; 
(7) three-quarter length, standing, in modem 
dress, by Millais (1884), in the Garrick 
Club (engraved by T. O. Barlow, 1885) ; 
a copy of this picture, presented by the 
Garrick Club to the National Portrait 
Gallery, is on loan to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Gallery, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Oil-portraits of Irving as Mathias and as 
Charles I, by James Archer, R.S.A., were 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1872 and 1873 respectively. An oil 
portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A., which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1889, was afterwards destroyed by Irving 
{The Bancrofts, p. 337). In statuary 
the following portraits are known: (1) a 
marble statue by R. Jackson, exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1874 ; (2) a marble 
bust, by W. Brodie (1878), in the possession 
of Mr, Burdett-Coutts ; (3) a marble 

statue of Irving as Hamlet, by E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. (1883-5), in the Guildhall 
Art Gallery ; (4) a bronze bust by Cour- 
tenay PoUock, R.B.A. (1905), in the Garrick 
Club ; (5) a small figure as Tamerlaine, by 
E. Onslow Ford, forming part of the Marlowe 
Memorial at Canterbury ; (6) a colossal 

statue in academic robes, by Thomas 
Brock, R.A., erected by subscription of 
actors and actresses in front of the north 
side of the National Portrait Gallery and 
unveiled by Sir John Hare on 5 Dec. 1910. 
Many sketches and studies of Irving 
were made by Bernard Partridge; among 
these, one, a pen-and-ink sketch of Irving 
as Richard III, is in the possession 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, who also owns 
sketches and drawings of Irving by F. W. 
Lawson and James Pryde, and miniatures 
of Irving at twenty-five and at thirty- 
seven by an artist unknown. Drawings 
by Fred Barnard are frequent. A pastel 
of Irving as Dubose, by Martin Harvey, 
is in the possession of Mr. Charles Hughes 
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of Kersal, Manchester, and a drawing by 
Martin Harvey is in the possession of Sir 
George Alexander. Mr. Gordon Craig owns 
a pencil head of Irving by Paul Kenouard ; 
and drawings by Val Bromley and Gordon 
Craig, a lithograph by W. Eothenstein, and 
wood engravings by James Pryde and W. 
Nicholson are also known. A cartoon by 
‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1874. 

[The authoritative biography of Irving is 
that by Mr. Austin Brereton, 2 vols. 1908 
(with bibliography). In 1906 Mr. Bram 
Stoker, many years his manager, published 
2 vols. of Personal Beminiscences of Henry 
Irving. The most vivid portrait of the man 
and the actor is to be found in Miss Ellen 
Terry’s The Story of my Life, 1908. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald published a life of Irving in 1906, 
and presented to the Garrick Club a very 
large collection of press-cuttings and other 
papers concerning him. See a] so William 
Archer, Henry Irving, Actor and Manager : a 
critical study, 1883 ; F. A. Marshall (pseud. 
Irvingite), Henry Irving, Actor and Manager, 
1883 ; John Hollingshead, My Life, 2 vols. 
1895 ; Clement Scott^, Some Notable Hamlets 
of the Present Time, 1905 ; Bernard Shaw, 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 1907 ; W. H. 
PoUock, Impressions of Henry Irving, 1908; 
The Bancrofts, by Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, 1909. On his knighthood, see Neue 
Freie Presse, 20 Oct. 1905, and The Times, 
24^27 Oct. 1905.] H. H. C. 

rWAN-MTILLER, ERNEST BRUCE 
(1853-1910), journalist, born at 8 Hereford 
Square, South Kensington, on 26 March 1853, 
was only son of Sbv^re Felicity Iwan-MiiUer 
by his marriage with Anne, daughter of 
John Moule of Elmsley Lovett, Worcester- 
shire. His mother and an only sister, 
Elizabeth, survived him. His paternal 
grandfather, a Russian by birth, named 
Troubetskoy, was exiled from his native 
country for political reasons and led for 
some years a wandering life under the 
assumed name of Iwan-MuUer. He finally 
settled in England and married the daughter 
of Charles Wilkins, artist and engraver. 

After four years (1863-7) spent at a 
preparatory school at Thurmanston in 
Leicestershire, young Iwan-Miiller was 
sent to King’s College School, London, 
where he remained till the end of the 
summer term of 1871. In October 1873 
he entered New College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated B.A. (with 
a first class in Hterse humaniores) in 
December 1876. He proceeded M.A. in 
1880. As an undergraduate he was a 
prominent speaker at the Union and also 
a frequent contributor to the ' Shotover 
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Paper,’ a humorous journal, modelled on the 
Cambridge 'Light Green,’ which enjoyed 
great popularity in the university. 

After graduating, Iwan-Miiller was senior 
classical master at Brackenbury’s school, 
Wimbledon, and in 1879 he returned to 
Oxford, remaining there till 1884, as a 
private tutor and ' coach,’ Both as an 
undergraduate and as ' coach ’ he was a well- 
known figure in Oxford, and very popular 
among the young men of Hterary and 
political proclivities. He always declared 
himself an ‘ out and out Tory ’ and scouted 
the more modern title of conservative ; 
but despite the outspokenness of his 
political opinions, his geniahty and humour 
won him friends among men of aU parties. 
In May 1884 he left Oxford to become 
editor of the ‘ Manchester Courier,’ a post 
which he held till June 1893, and in which 
he did much to promote a great revival of 
conservatism in Lancashire. In June 1893 
he came to London as assistant editor of 
the ‘ PaU Mall Gazette ’ under Mr. Harry 
Cust. In February 1896 he left the ‘ Pall 
Mall ’ for the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ on which 
he remained tiU his death. Besides his 
regular work as a leader-writer, he under- 
took several special missions for that 
journal, including a long visit to South 
Africa during the Boer war, a visit to 
Ireland in 1907 and another to Paris during 
the crisis caused by the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the autumn 
of 1908. While living in London he also 
contributed many articles on political 
subjects to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the 
‘ Fortnightly Review,’ and other leading 
magazines. His published works are ‘ Lord 
Milner in South Africa ’ (1902), which is a 
mine of information on events leading up 
to the Boer war, and ‘ Ireland To-day and 
To-morrow’ (1907). At the time of his 
death he was busily at work on a book 
dealing with the ‘ Life and Times of Sir 
Robert Morier,’ for which he had collected 
much valuable material, which was subse- 
quently embodied in the ‘ Life ’ (2 vols. 
1911) written by Sir Robert’s daughter, 
Mjs. Wemysa. 

Iwan-Miiller was conspicuous among the 
journalists of bis time by the range of his 
knowledge, especially in the field of foreign 
pohtics. He enjoyed the confidence of 
some of the leading statesmen of his time, 
notably Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury, and perhaps no journahst was 
ever better acquainted with the inner 
history of important public events. His 
discretion was unfailtag, and he was trusted 
and consulted by the leaders of his party 
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to an extent as exceptional as it was, owing 
to his own modesty and reticence, un- 
suspected by the outside world. A ‘ genial 
giant ’ of exuberant Yitality, he was welcome 
in every society, while his generosity, 
especially to the less successful members 
of his own profession, was unbounded. 

Iwan-Miiller died in London, unmarried. 


on 14 May 1910, and was buried at Brook- 
wood. An excellent oil portrait by Hugh 
de T, Glazebrook belongs to the artist. 

[Personal knowledge ; Musings without 
Method, in Blackwood’s Mag., July 1910, 
pp. 143-146, a brilliant and appreciative 
sketch. See also The Times, 16 May 1910, 
and Daily Telegraph, 16 May 1910.] M. 



JACKS, WILLIAM (1841-1907), iron- 
master and author, born at Cornhill, 
Berwickshire, on 18 March 1841, was son 
in a family of six children of Richard 
Jacks, shepherd, by his wife, Margaret 
Lamb. After attending the vdlage school 
of Svinton, Berwickshire, he became 
an apprentice in Hartlepool shipyard. 
Presently he was advanced to the counting- 
house, where his growing knowledge of con- 
tinental languages and Ms business tact led 
to more responsible occupation. Having 
managed the Seaham engine works at Sun- 
derland for a time, he was appointed in 1869 
manager for Messrs. Robinow and Marjori- 
banks, ironmasters of Glasgow. On 6 Dec. 
1880 he established on his own account at 
Glasgow a concern wMch speedily developed 
into the well-known firm of William Jacks 
and Co., iron and steel merchants, of Glas- 
gow, Middlesbrough, Sheffield, and Grange- ’ 
mouth. In 1893 he was president of the 
British Iron Trade Association. 

Jacks was elected in the Liberal interest 
M.P. for Leith Burghs in 1885. Unwilling- 
ness to accept Gladstone’s Irish policy 
cost him his seat at the general election 
of 1886, but he represented the county of 
Stirhng as a liberal from 1892 to 1895. 
Thenceforth he gave Ms leisure to literary 
work. He had shown scholarsMp and taste 
in a translation of Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the 
Wise,’ wMch appeared in 1894 with an 
introduction by Dean Farrar. ‘Robert 
Bums in other Tongues’ (1896) presented 
and discussed versions of the Scottish poet 
in sixteen foreign languages. ‘ The Life 
of Prince Bismarck’ (189^9) and ‘James 
Watt’ (1901) are compact biographies. 

‘ Singles from Life’s Gathering’ (1902; 
2nd edit. 1903), with an introduction by 
Dean Farrar, who suggested the book, is 
largely autobiograpMcal, ‘ The Life of Ms 
Majesty William II, German Emperor’ 
(1904), brought a hearty acknowledgment 
from the Kaiser, with a signed portrait. 

Jacks was a D.L. for Stirlingshire, and 
in 1899 he was created LL.D. of Glasgow 


University. He died on 9 Aug. 1907 at The 
Gart, Callander, and was interred in Cal- 
lander cemetery. He bequeathed 20,000Z. 
to Glasgow University, for the endow- 
ment of a chair of modern languages to 
be named after him. To the Glasgow 
Athenaeum Commercial College and the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce respectively 
he left lOOOZ., and he bequeathed lOOOl. 
each to the Edinburgh Border Coimties 
Association and the Glasgow Border 
Counties Association to establish scholar- 
ships to be called by his name. Jacks 
married on 23 Oct. 1878 Matilda Ferguson, 
daughter of John and Emily Stiven, 
Glasgow. His wife survived her husband, 
but there was no family. 

[Information from Mr. H. Arnold Wilson, 
of Messrs. William Jacks and Co. ; Who’s 
Who, 1906 ; Glasgow Herald, 10 Aug. 1907 ; 
Chambers’s Journal, April 1902 ; Scottish 
Field, Dec. 1906 ; personal knowledge.] 

T. B. 

JACKSON, JOHN (1833-1901), profes- 
sional cricketer, born at Bungay, Suffolk, on 
21 May 1833, was taken to Nottinghamshire 
in infancy and was brought up near 
Newark, where in the hunting season he 
was wont to run barefoot after the hounds. 
He learned Ms early cricket at Southwell, 
and after engagements as a professional 
at Newark, EcSnburgh, and Ipswich, he 
joined the Notts XI, whom he served for 
ten years. He first appeared at Lord s for 
the North v. South in 1856, and in 1857, 
when he captured 8 wickets for 20 runs in 
the same match, was the most prominent 
bowler in England. In 1858, when helping 
Kent V. England, he took 9 wickets for 
27 runs at Lord’s, and 13 wickets for 90 
runs at Canterbury. His Mghest batting 
score in first-class cricket, when scores were 
rarely very Mgh, was 100 for Notts v. Kent 
in 1863. From 1859 to 1864 he played 
in twelve matches for the Players v. 
Gentlemen, and in the match at Lord s 
in 1861 he and Edgar WiUsher bowled 
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unchanged through both innings of the 
Gentlemen. In 1859 he went with the 
first English team to America, meeting with 
great success against local teams. He was 
a member of George Parr’s All England XI 
and visited Australia with Parr’s team in 
the winter of 1863. In 1866 his career was 
out short by an accident to his leg while 
playing for Notts Yorkshire. Prom 
1870 tin his i death he Hved mainly at 
Liverpool, where from 1870 to 1872 he was 
professional at Princes Park, and in 1871 
caterer, groundman, and bowler to the 
Liverpool club. In 1875 he was employed 
in a Liverpool warehouse, but in later years 
he fell into poverty, and died in Liverpool 
workhouse infirmary on 4 Nov. 1901. 

Fully six feet in height, and weighing 
over 16 stone, Jackson was a first-class 
roimd arm bowler, with an easy action, 
combining variety and accuracy with 
tremendous pace, which gained for him 
the title of the ‘ demon bowler.’ Jack- 
son figures in many of Leech’s famous 
' Punch ’ cricket sketches, where the village 
cricketer is seen bandaged after bruises 
inflicted by Jackson’s lightning deliveries, 
but showing pride in his suBerings (see 
Punch, 29 Aug. 1863). 

[The Times, 9 Nov. 1901 ; Wisden’s 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1902, Ixvi. ; Bead’s 
Annals of Cricket, 1896 ; Haygarth’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, v. 199-200 ; W. 
Caffyn’s Seventy-one not out, 1899 ; pp. 72-4, 
passim notes kindly supplied by Mr. P. M. 
Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

JACKSON, JOHNHUGHLINGS (1835^ 
1911), physician, born at Providence Green, 
Green Hammerton, Yorkshire, on 4 April 
1835, was the youngest son in the fainily 
of four sons and one daughter of Samuel 
Jackson, a yeoman owning his own land at 
Providence Green, and at one time also a 
brewer. His mother, whose maiden sur- 
name was Hughlings, was of Welsh extrac- 
tion. His three brothers settled in New 
Zealand, where one of them, Major William 
Jackson, greatly distinguished himself in 
the^Maori war, and was aiterwards accident- 
ally drowned. From the village school of 
Green Hammerton, Jackson passed succes- 
sively to schools at Tadcaster, Yorkshire, 
and I, at Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, but 
owed, in his own opinion, little to his 
instruction there. Apprenticed at York 
to^ William C. Anderson, M.B.C.S. (father 
of Dr. Tempest Anderson), he began his 
medical education at the York Medical and 
Surgical School, and continued it at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where Sir James 


Paget was one of his teachers. After 
matriculating at London Universitv and 
qualifying M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 1856, he 
was until 1859 house surgeon to the dis- 
pensary at York, and was there intimately 
associated with Thomas Laycock [q. v.l, 
then physician to the dispensary. Return- 
ing to London in 1859, he thought of giving 
up^ medicine in order to devote himself to 
philosophy, but was dissuaded by (Sir) 
Jonathan Hutchinson, to whom he had an 
introduction, and was, through Hutchinson’s 
influence, appointed to the staff of the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital. He also became 
in 1859 lecturer on pathology at the London 
Hospital, and in the summer session he 
lectured on histology and the microscope. 
In 1860 he graduated M.D. at St. Andrews. 
In 1863 he was appointed assistant phy- 
sician to the London Hospital and lecturer 
on physiology in the medical school. He 
became physician in 1874, and remained 
on the active staff till 1894. He was for a 
time one of the physicians to the Islington 
Dispensary, and a clinical assistant to Mr. 
Poland at the Moorfields Eye Hospital. 

Meanwhile in May 1862 Jackson was 
made assistant physician to the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic in 
Queen Square. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1859. When Dr. Jackson joined 
the staff. Dr. Charles Edward Brown-S6quard 
[q. V. Suppl. I] was one of the physicians 
there, and he was succeeded in 1863 by 
Dr. Charles Bland Radclifle [q. v.]. Brown 
Sequard led Jackson to devote his attention 
chiefly to diseases of the nervous system. 
Jackson remained on the active staff of 
the hospital until 1906, when he became 
consulting physician. 

In 1868 Jackson, who had become 
M.R.C.P. London in 1860, was elected 
F.R.C.P., and in 1869 he delivered the 
Gulstonian lectures at the College of 
Physicians — ^an honour usually conferred 
on the most distinguished newly elected 
fellow. His subject was ‘ Certain Points 
in the Study and Classification of Diseases 
of the Nervous System.’ He was also 
Croonian lecturer at the college in 1884, 
Hs subject being ‘ Evolution and Dissolu- 
tion of the Nervous System,’ and he became 
Lumleian lecturer in 1890, choosing the 
subject of ‘Convulsive Seizures.’ Thus 
he had the unusual distinction of being 
chosen to deliver three courses of lectures 
before the college. He was a member of 
the council of the college in 1888 and 1889. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1878. 

Jackson’s main work was done in 
neurology. His investigations fall roughly 
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into three series. His earliest interest was 
apparently in speech, defect in brain disease, 
and by careful and detailed study of numer- 
ous oases he was able to associate such 
defect in most cases witb disease in the 
left cerebral hemisphere. His papers witb 
these detailed facts and conclusions were 
published chiefly in the ‘ London Hospital 
Reports ’ in and about 1864. Two years 
previously Broca had definitely associated 
loss of speech with disease of the posterior 
part of the third left frontal convolution. 
These investigations were unknown to 
Jackson at the date of his early research, 
and on learning of them he generously 
acknowledged that his independent con- 
clusions had ‘ on every point of importance 
been anticipated by M. Broca.’ The 
exceptions noted by Jackson were sub- 
sequently found to be explained in most 
instances by the observation that in left- 
handed persons the speech centre was as a 
rule situated in the right hemisphere. 

The second series of Br. Jackson’s in- 
vestigations was concerned with the occur- 
rence of local epileptic discharges. These 
are now known 'as instances of Jacksonian 
epilepsy, although Jackson did not himself 
use that term. He always acknowledged 
Bravais’s earlier recognition of this form 
of convulsion (1824), and the observa- 
tion of ‘ epileptic hemiplegia ’ — ^the tem- 
porary paralysis following such convulsions 
— by Dr Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.]. 
But it was by the observation of a large 
number of such cases of convulsions 
startiug locally, by careful examination 
of the subsequent paralysis or weakness, 
and the correlation of these with the 
actual position of the lesion in the 
brain giving rise to tbe phenomena, that 
Jackson was able, in 1870, to indicate 
certain regions of the brain as definitely 
related to certain limb movements, as well 
as to confirm incidentally the earher work 
by Broca on the speech centre, Fritsch 
and Htzig in Germany, and Ferrier in 
England, soon supplied experimental cor- 
roboration. 

Jackson’s third series of investigations 
had reference to the hierarchy of the nervous 
system, and although it may seem more 
theoretical and suggestive than practical, 
yet his hypotheses were constantly fortified 
and illustrated from clioical observation and 
the study of actual disease. He conceived 
the nervous system to consist of a series of 
levels — a lower, a middle, and a higher. 
In the lowest level, movements are repre- 
sented in their simplest and least complex 
form ; these centres are situated in the 


medullary and spinal structures. The middle 
level con^sts of the so-called motor area 
of the cortex, and the highest motor levels 
are found in the prsefrontal area. Jackson 
did not attempt to formulate definitely 
the application of this theory of levels to 
sensory structures. His conception of the 
nervous system, as an evolution of the 
complex out of the simple, renders intel- 
ligible the theory of nervous disease as a 
process of dissolution — a term borrowed 
from Herbert Spencer. The highest and 
most lately developed functions are those 
to go first in the process of disease. The 
removal of the inhibition of the highest 
centres results in the uncontrolled action 
of the lower, and we thus have the explana- 
tion of such widely different conditions as 
post-hemiplegic rigidity and the illusions 
of the insane. Negative or destructive 
lesions do not produce positive symptoms ; 
these are the outcome of the action of normal 
structures acting without the control or 
restraint of the more highly developed 
structures or structures of the higher level. 
The last subject at which he worked was 
the form of epilepsy which has been desig- 
nated ‘ uncinate,’ from the fact, which he 
was the first to point out, that its symptoms 
were associated with a lesion in the unemate 
gyrus of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. His 
first case of this disorder was published 
in 1866, and he returned to the subject 
in several later contributions to medical 
literature. 

Jackson’s researches depended on an 
immense amount of detailed observa- 
tion. Thousands of cases were carefully 
diagnosed, and their symptoms and signs 
noted in the greatest detail. His work 
combines attention to the minutest details 
with a power of the widest generalisation. 
As a clinical assistant at Moorfields Eye 
Hospital Jackson was one of the first 
physicians to use the ophthalmoscope in 
this country, and he employed it habitually 
and diligently in his observations on disease. 
He was the first to point out that well- 
marked optic neuritis may co-exist with 
perfect vision. 

Jackson, whose personal character was 
notable for its simpficity and consideration 
for others, died at 3 Manchester Square 
on 7 Oct. 1911, and was buried atHighgate. 
He married in 1865 his cousin, Elizabeth 
Dade Jackson ; she died in 1876, leaving no 
issue. 

Jackson’s writings have not been col- 
lected. They are scattered through various 
periodicals. The * London Hospital Reports,’ 
186^1869, contain some of his earhest 
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and most important work. He contributed 
many articles to ‘ Brain/ the ^ West Riding 
Hospital Reports/ the ‘ Lancet/ ‘ British 
Medical Journal/ ‘ Medical Times and 
Gazette/ ‘ Medical Press and Circular/ 
the ‘ Proceedings of the International 
Medical Congress in London/ the ‘ Moor- 
fields Hospital Reports/ and the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings ’ of the Ophthalmological and 
Medical Societies. 

[The Times, 9 Oct. 1911 ; British Med. 
Journ. and Lancet, 14 Oct. 1911 ; London 
Hosp. Gaz., Oct. and Dec. 1895 ; Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson in Brit. Med. Journal, 9 JSTov. 
1911 ; information from Mr. Charles Jackson 
(cousin) ; personal knowledge.] J. T. 

JACKSOH, MASON (1819-1903), wood- 
engraver, was bom of humble parentage 
at Ovlngham, Northumberland, on 25 May 
1819. He came to London at the age of 
eleven to reside with his elder brother, Jolm 
Jackson [g. v.], jomt author with William 
Andrew Chatto of the ‘ Treatise on Wood 
Engraving ’ (1839). Mason received from 
his brother his first lessons in wood-engrav- 
ing. By 1836 he was sufficiently advanced 
to take part in the engraving of Richard 
Seymour’s design for the green wrapper of 
the monthly parts of ^Pickwick Papers.’ 
Between 1850 and 1860 Jackson made 
himself a name by his wood-engravings 
for the Art Union of London ; by his 
engraved illustrations to Eaiight’s Shake- 
speare (1851-2), Walton’s ‘ Compleat Angler ’ 
(1856), and the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ (1859) ; 
and by his work in the * Illustrated London 
News.’ On the death of Herbert Ligram 
[q. V.] in 1860 Jackson joined the stafi of 
the ‘ Illustrated London News ’ as art editor, 
a position which he filled with great ability 
till his retirement some thirty years later. 
Like his brother, Mason Jackson took a 
literary and historical as well as a practical 
interest in his profession. His book ‘ The 
Pictorial Press : its Origin and Progress ’ 
(1885) is a valuable work, tracing the rise 
and progress of illustrated joumahsm from 
its crudest begimmgs to its modem develop- 
ment. He died in London on 28 Dec. 1903, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
^Jackson married Lucy Tippetts on 
16 July ^1864, and had two sons and a! 
daughter. His daughter married Professor 
Sir Walter Raleigh in July 1890. 

His elder sou, Abthub Masoit Jaoksok 
(186fi-1909), was educated at Westminster 
School and Brasenose CoUege, Oxford, 
and entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1887. After being collector at Nasik for 
two years he was murdered there by a young 


Brahmin on 21 Dec. 1909, on the eve of his 
departure to take over the dxities of collector 
at Bombay. During his service in India 
he devoted his great talents especially to 
the study of Sanskrit and the vernaculars, 
and was recognised as one of the best 
Oriental scholars of his day. 

[The Times, 2 Jan. 1904 and 23 Dec. 1909; 
Illustrated London News, 2 Jan. 1904; 
private information.] M. H. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL PHILLIPS (1830- 

1904), water-colour artist, bom at Bristol on 
4 Sept. 1830, was only son of four children of 
Samuel Jackson [q. v.], landscape-painter, 
by his wife J ane Phillips. One sister married 
iVt. Roeckel, musical composer ; another is 
Mrs. Ada Villiers, a musician. He received 
early instruction in art from his father at 
Bristol, and studied figure drawing at the 
life school of the academy there. Among 
his early Bristol friends were James Francis 
Danby [q. v.] and Charles Branwhite 
[q. V.]. He soon directed his attention 
mainly to land- and sea-scape, and first 
exhibited in London at the age of twenty. 
In 1851 his ‘ Dismasted Ship off the Welsh 
Coast ’ was shown at the British Institution, 
where between that year and 1857 he ex- 
hibited nine pictures. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1852, and from that 
year to 1881 sent eight paintings and eight 
drawings. On 14 Feb. 1853 he was made 
associate of the Royal Water Colour Society, 
and henceforth confined himself to water 
colours, sending the maximum number of 
pictures — eight a year — ^to each summer 
exhibition of the society until 1876, when 
he was elected full member. By 1881 he 
had sent some 500 works to the winter and 
summer exhibitions. His earlier works, 
mainly in oils, showed a preference for 
Devon and Cornish coast scenes, and many 
of them won the praise of Ruskin. His 
‘ Coast of North Devon ’ (Brit. Instit.) was 
bought by Mr. Bicknell. The more important 
were ' A Roadstead after a Gale, Twilight ’ 
(R.A. 1852), ‘Towing a Disabled Vessel’ 
(R.A. 1852), ‘ Hazy Morning on the Coast 
of Devon ’ (1853), (the two latter now in 
Viet, and Alb. Museum, South Kensington), 
‘ A Summer Day on the Coast ’ (1855), ‘ The 
Breakwater and Chapel Rock, Bude/ and 
‘ The Sands at Bude^ (1856), ‘Dartmouth 
Harbour’ (1858), ‘On the Hamoaze, Ply- 
mouth’ (1858, now at South Kensington), 
‘ Styhead Tam, Cumberland ’ (1858), and ‘ A 
De^ Calm far at sea’ (1858), A tour in 
Switzerland in 1858 with his father produced 
his ‘ Lake of Thun—Evening,’ exhibited in 
1859. Other sea-scapes followed, viz, ‘ Bam- 
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borough ’ in 1859, ‘ Whitby Pier in a Gale ’ 
in 1863, and ‘ St. Ives’ Pier ’ in 1864. In 
1856 he removed to Streatley-on -Thames, 
Reading, and subsequently to Henley- 
on-Thames. Thenceforward he chiefly 
devoted himself to views of the Thames. 

‘ The Thames at Wargrave, Mid-day ’ (now 
at South Kensington) is dated 1866, and 
‘ The Thames from Streatley Bridge ’ 1868. 
Jackson’s strength lay in hrm and careful 
execution, and in restrained harmonies 
of tone and colour. In such early work 
as his ‘ Hazy Morning on the Coast of 
Devon ’ he favoured restful sunlight effects. 
His handling of grey mist and clouds 
always skilfully interpreted the placid west 
country atmosphere. Jackson had other 
than artistic interests. He was keenly 
interested in photography, and invented an 
instantaneous shutter for which he gained 
a medal from the Royal Photographic 
Society. He moved in later life to Bristol 
and died unmarried at his residence there, 
62 Clifton Park Road, on 27 Jan, 1904. 

[The Times, 2 Peb. 1904 ; Athenaeum, 6 Feb. 
1904 ; J. L. Roget, Hist, of the Old Water 
Colour Society, 1891, ii. 379-81 ; Victoria 
and Albert Mus, Cat. of Water Colour 
Pamtinga, 1908 ; Graves’s Royal Acad. Ex- 
hibitors and British Institution Exhibitors ; 
The ‘ Old ’ Water Colour Society in Studio, 
Spring number, 1905 ; Ruskin Acad, Notes, ed. 
Cook and Wedderburn, 1904, pp. 80, 198, 249.] 

W. B. O. 

JAMES, Sib HENRY, first Lobd James 
OE Hebefobd (1828-1911), lawyer and 
statesman, bom at Hereford on 30 Oct. 
1828, was third and youngest son of Philip 
Turner James, surgeon, of Hereford, by his 
wife Frances Gortrude, daughter of John 
Bodenham of The Grove, Presteign, Rad- 
norshire. One of his brothers, Gwynne 
James, became a leading solicitor at Here- 
ford, and a nephew is Judge Gwynne 
James. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College, which was opened in 1841, and was 
the &st boy on the roU. In after years he 
was president of the council of governors of 
the school, and founded the James of Here- 
ford entrance scholarships, primarily for 
Herefordshire boys. At school he played 
in the cricket elevens of 1844 and 1845, 
and never lost his interest in the game, 
playing occasionally for the old boys, 
and becoming president of the M.C.C. in 
1889. He gained no special distinction 
in .school studies, and on leaving began 
training ns an engineer, but soon joined the 
Middle Temple as a student (12 Jan. 1849). 
He was lecturer’s prizeman in 1850 and 
1851, and was one of the earliest and fore 


most members of the Hardwicke Debating 
Society, where he developed a power of 
lucid speaking. Called to the bar in 1852, 
he joined the Oxford circuit, among his con- 
temporaries being Mr. (afterwards Baron) 
Huddleston [q. v.] and Henry Matthews, 
now Lord Llandaff. His rise at the bar 
was not rapid. He practised at first 
mainly in the mayor’s court, of which he 
became leader. Comparatively early in 
his career he became known to (Sir) John 
HoUams [q. v. Suppl. II], and through him 
obtained much commercial work at the 
Guildhall. In 1867, after fifteen years at 
the bar, he was appointed ‘ postman ’ of the 
Court of Exchequer — an office now extinct 
— and became a Q.C. in 1869. Next year 
he was elected bencher of his Inn, and in 
1888 served as treasurer. In 1870 he 
joined (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolfi [q. v. 
Suppl. II] in an expedition to the seat of 
the Franco -German war, and came xmder 
the fire of French artillery at Strassburg. 

In 1869 James entered the House of 
Commons as hberal member for Taunton. 
There he came to the front more quickly 
than at the bar. In company with (Sir) 
William Harcourt [q. v. Suppl. II] he was 
soon a prominent figure on the ministerial 
side below the gangway, occasionally criti- 
cising his leaders with effect. As a parlia- 
mentary speaker he was rarely brief, but 
he held the ear of the house. A speech 
which he made in 1871 against a bill 
introduced by Jacob Bright for giving 
the parliamentary franchise to unmarried 
female householders attracted attention as 
‘ a bold and incisive speech . . . the 
speech of a man who was weary of talking 
around a subject and went straight to the 
I root of the matter ’ (Ann, Beg, 1871, p. 92). 
During the same session he took an active 
part as a private member in the debates 
on the elections (parliamentary and 
municipal) bill, which was thrown out by 
the Lords. In 1872 he increased his 
reputation by a speech supporting Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s judgment in the Galway 
election petition, a ‘ powerful and conclu- 
sive argument ’ (ih. 1872, p. 85), upon which 
he was complimented by Disraeli among 
many others. In 1873 he was prominent in 
the debates on Lord Selbome’s Judicature 
Act. In Sept. 1873 he became solicitor- 
general in Gladstone’s government in suc- 
cession to Sir George Jessel [q. v.], and was 
knighted. Two months later, when the 
attorney-general (Sir) J ohn Duke Coleridge 
[q. V. Suppl. I] became lord chief justice, 
James succeeded him as attorney-general, 
Sir William Harcourt becoming solicitor- 
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general in his place. Parliament was dis- 
solved immediately afterwards, and James 
was re-elected for Taunton, but the defeat 
of his party deprived him of office. While 
in opposition, he was active in debate, and 
when Gladstone returned to office after 
the general election of 1880 James, who 
retained his seat for Taunton, again became 
attorney-general. He held the post until 
the liberal government went out in 1885, 
the solicitor-general being Farrer Herschell 
(afterwards Lord Herschell) [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
James performed both his political and 
professional work, which was exceptionally 
heavy, with unsparing energy. In parlia- 
ment his chief exploit was the drafting 
and carrying through its various stages 
the corrupt practices bill of 1883. He had 
already championed the cause of electoral 
purity, and his skill and temper in the con- 
duct of his bill evoked Gladstone’s admira- 
tion. In all relations James won the prime 
minister’s * peculiarly warm regard,’ which 
James fully reciprocated {Life of Glad- 
stone, iii. 110). On 24 June 1885 he was 
made a privy councillor. 

At the general election of 1885, after the 
new reform bill had become law, he was 
returned as member for Bury in Lancashire, 
and he represented that constituency for 
the rest of his time in the House of Commons. 
When Gladstone declared for home rule 
early in 1886, James declared unhesitatingly 
against the change of Irish policy. Glad- 
stone offered him first the lord chancellor- 
ship and then the home secretaryship in 
his new ministry, but James, with rare 
self-denial, declined both. He was already 
a warm intimate friend of Lord Hartington 
(afterwards duke of Devonshire), and with 
him he thenceforward acted in close per- 
sonal sympathy, becoming a leader of the 
newly formed liberal-unionist party. Ee- 
tumed for Bruy at the elections of 1886 
and 1892, James, now a private member 
of parliament, continued his private practice 
at the bar. He appeared for ‘ The Times ’ 
with Sir Eichard Webster, the attorney- 
general, before the Parnell commission of 
1888-9, and summed up his clients’ case, 
in reply to Sic Charles Eussell’s final speech 
for Parnell, in a twelve days’ speech, 
‘ perhaps the most notable of aU his forensic 
achievements’ (31 Oct. to 22 Nov. 1889) 
(Law J oumaT). From 1 892 to 1895 he acted as 
attorney-general of the Duchy of Cornwall to 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, with 
whom he had formed a close intimacy. In 
1892 he was made hon. LL.D, of Cambridge. 

On 22 April 1893 James spoke at great 
length against Gladstone’s home rule bill, 


and in Feb. 1895 he, on behalf of the 
Lancashire cotton spinners, led the opposi- 
tion to the liberal government’s proposal 
to reimpose duties on cotton imported into 
India. On the return of the unionists to 
power in August 1895 James was raised 
to the peerage as Lord James of Hereford, 
and for the first time became a cabinet 
minister (5 Aug.), holding the office of 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
unionist administration. In 1896 he joined 
the judicial committee of the privy council, 
and took part in the judicial work of that 
body as well as of the House of Lords. 
He made no great mark as a lord of appeal, 
possibly owing to his advanced age and 
distraction by other work. He resigned 
his position on the judicial committee 
before his death. He had, however, emi- 
nently a judicial mind. As arbitrator in 
industrial disputes, and notably as chairman 
of the coal conciliation board from 1898 to 
1909, he gave a series of important decisions, 
which were accepted by all parties without 
demur. Between 1895 and 1902 he sat, 
too, on a committee of the privy council 
appointed to deal with university education 
in the north of England. 

James resigned office in July 1902, when 
Mr. Balfour succeeded Lord Salisbury as 
prime minister. Trained in old whig prin- 
ciples, he was not in sympathy with the edu- 
cation policy of the unionist government. In 
the same year he was made G.C. V.O. Next 
year, when Mr. Chamberlain formulated 
his policy of tariff reform, James declared 
his resolute adherence to the principle of 
free trade. As in the home rule crisis, he 
acted with the duke of Devonshire, and 
stiffened the latter in his opposition to the 
new policy. In Nov. 1909 he opposed, as 
unconstitutional, the rejection of the budget 
by the House of Lords. During his later 
years he took much interest in the Imperial 
Institute, and was for a long time chairman 
of the advisory committee. 

Although no eloquent speaker nor pro- 
found lawyer, James was an admirable 
advocate, especially in the conduct of 
criminal cases. He had in a high degree 
the good judgrnent of a strong, clear, and 
business-like mind. He was not too legal 
for the House of Commons, where his tact 
and clearness of exposition rendered him 
one of the most successful of all law 
officers of the crown. His political views 
were of the whig type. Cautious and 
moderate, but unhesitating. 

A good sportsman, especially with the 
gim, he maintained through life a large 
circle of friends. King Edward VII was 
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constantly a guest at his shooting parties. 
He was an intimate friend of Millais; he 
knew Dickens, Charles Reade, Tom Taylor, 
and other men eminent in literature or art, 
although he had few intellectual interests 
outside his profession. His chief associates 
were engaged in the law, and he was gener- 
ous in encouragement to young barristers. 
To the bar, as he told his constituents at 
Bury, he was more indebted than most 
men. ‘ I worked my way into its ranks . . . 
there my friendships have been formed.’ 
He was munificent in private charity. He 
died on 18 Aug. 1911 at Enngswood Warren 
near Epsom. Previously he had made his 
country home at Breamore near Salisbury, 
and there he was buried in the parish 
churchyard. He was unmarried, and the 
peerag’e became extinct at his death. A por- 
trait by Mr. J. St. H. Lander is in the 
Benchers’ Rooms at the Middle Temple, and 
there are other portraits at the Devonshire 
Club and at Cheltenham College. A cartoon 
by ‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1874. 

A fund in his memory for the endowment 
of Cheltenham College was inaugurated in 
July 1912. 

[Authorities cited; The Times, 19 Aug. 1911 ; 
Law Journal, 26 Aug. 1911 ; Holland’s Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire, 1911 ; Sir Algernon 
West in Cornhill Mag., Jan. 1912 ; Men of 
the Time, 1899 ; Burke’s Peerage ; private 
sources.] C. P. L. 

JAMES, JAMES (1832-1902), composer 
of ‘ Land of my Fathers,’ the Welsh 
national anthem, born on 4 Nov. 1832 at 
the ‘ Ancient Druid ’ inn, Argoed, in the 
parish of Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, was 
son of Evan James (1809-1878) by his wife 
EHzabeth Stradhng of Caerphilly. The 
father, a Welsh versifier under the pen- 
name of leuan ah lago, removed with his 
family about 1844 to Pontypridd, where he 
carried on the business of weaver and wool 
merchant. His son James assisted him in 
the business. On a Sunday evening in 
January 1856 the father wrote a Welsh 
song of three verses, to which the son, a 
good singer and harpist, shortly afterwards 
composed original music, giving it the 
name of ‘ Gian Rhondda ’ (original score 
reproduced in ‘Graphic’ for 6 Aug. 1893). 
The words and the simple and tuneful 
melody, which owed nothing to any folk- 
song of England or Scotland, caught the 
pubhc taste when sung locally by the son 
at an eisteddfod at Pontypridd in 1857 
and on other occasions. Thomas Llewelyn, 
a harpist of Aberdare, to whom James com- 
municated the song, included it, without 
disclosing its authorship, in a collection of 


unpublished Welsh airs, now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Mary Davies, which he sub- 
mitted for competition at the Llangollen 
eisteddfod of 1858, in the course of which 
it seems to have been also sung [Eistedd- 
fod Programme), The air so impressed the 
adjudicator, John Owen (Owain AJaw) 
(1&1-1883), that he included it, with 
symphonies and accompaniments of his 
own (and an English translation of the 
words by Eben Fardd), in his ‘ Gems of 
Welsh Melody’ (Ruthin, 1860, No. 1). 
He gave it the name of ‘ Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau,’ or ‘ Land of my Fathers,’ from 
the opening words of the first verse. * 

The song gradually grew in popularity, 
and was sung at the national eisteddfod 
at Bangor in August 1874. During the 
following decade it became recognised by 
Welshmen in all parts of the world [Cymru 
Fu, 30 Nov. 1889) as the national anthem 
of Wales, being generally sung at the close 
of meetings, aU persons present meanwhile 
standing uncovered or at the salute, and 
joining in the chorus. The son composed 
music for several other songs of his father, 
but none was published. Leaving Ponty- 
pridd in 1873, James lived at Mountain 
Ash (1873-91) and at Aberdare, where he 
died at Hawthorn Terrace on 11 June 
1902, being buried at Aberdare cemetery. 
He married in 1850 Cecilia, daughter of 
Morgan and Joan Miles of Pontypridd, 
by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters, his eldest and only surviving 
son, Taliesin, being a teacher of the harp. 
A fund has been raised for providing a 
memorial for the joint authors of the song, 
but its form has not yet been decided. 

[Information from James’s son Mr. Taliesin 
James, Cardiff, and Mrs. Mary Davies ; T. R. 
Roberts, Diet, of Eminent Welshmen (1908), 
p. 202 ; T. Mardy Rees, Notable Welshmen 
(1908), p. 381 ; Morien, Hist, of Pontypridd 
(1903), pp. 68-71 (with portraits of father 
and son) ; Graphic, 6 Aug. 1893 (with illus- 
trations) ; Grove’s Diet, of Music and 
Musicians (1907), v. 499; Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans’s notes on the song in * Gem Selection 
— Songs of Wales,’ published by Valentine ; 
circular issued by Pontypridd Memorial 
Committee (1909). A long correspondence as 
to the alleged similarity of the song to ‘ Rosin 
the Beau’ appeared in the South Wales 
Daily News for March 1884 (see especially 
James James’s letter 17 March) and in 
Western Mail (Cardiff) for 4, 7, 8, and 9 April 
1884.] D. Ll. T. 

JAlMESON, ANDREW, Loed Abdwall 
(1845-1911), Scottish judge, bom at Ayr 
on 5 July 1845, was eldest son of Andrew 
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Jameson, sheriff of Aberdeen and Kincar- I entered the army. The second, John 
dine, by his wife Alexander, daughter Gordon Jameson, advocate, unsuccessfully 
of Alexander Colciuhoim Campbell ol contested East Edinburgh, as a unionist, 
Barnhill, Dumbartonshire. Educated at at a by-election in January 1912, There 
Edinburgh Academy, he graduated M.A. are three paintings of Lord Ardwall by 
from the University of St. Andrews in 1865. Sir George Reid, two of which are (1912) 
He afterwards attended Edinburgh Uni ver- at 14 Moray Place, Edinburgh, and the 
sity, and on 19 May 1870 he passed at the tliird at Ardwall. 

Scottish bar, where he gradually acquired [Roll of the Faculty of Advocates ; Scots- 
a considerable practice. In 1882 he was man, and Perthshire Consbitutional Journal, 
appointed junior counsel to the department 22 Nov. 1911 personal knowledge.] 
of woods and forests. On 27 April 1886 he G. W. T. 0. 

was made sheriff of Roxburghshire, Berwick- JAPP, ALEXANDER HAY (1837-1905), 
shire, and Selkirkshire. Having taken a author and publisher, born at Dun, near 
p^bminent part in politics as a liberal Montrose, on 26 Deo. 1837, was youngest 
unionist, he received from Lord Sahsbury’s son of Alexander Japp, a carpenter, by 
government the office of sheriff of the his wife Agnes Hay. After the father’s early 
counties of Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland death, the mother and her family moved 
on 28 Nov. 1890, and became sheriff of to Montrose, where Alexander was educated 
Perthshire on 27 Oct. 1891. On the resigna- at Milne’s school. At seventeen Japp 
tionof Henry James Moncreiff, second Baron became a book-keeper with Messrs. Christie 
Moncreiff [q. v. Suppl. 11], he was raised to and Sons, tailors, at Edinburgh. Three 
the bench, on 6 Jan. 1905, with the title of years later he removed to London, and for 
Lord Ardwall. In the same year he was made two years was employed in the East India 
hon. LL.D. of St. Andrews. After an illness department of Smith, Elder and Co. Smith 
of about six months he died, at 14 Moray Williams, the firm’s literary adviser, once 
Place, Edinburgh, on 21 Nov. 1911, and was took him to see Leigh Hunt. Returning 
buried at Anwoth in Kirkcudbrightshire. to Scotland owing to illness, he worked 
In addition to legal and political work for Messrs. Grieve and Oliver, Edinburgh 
Jameson was active in other spheres^ of hatters, and in his leisure in 1860-1 
pubhc life. He conducted several im- attended classes at the university in meta- 
portant inquiries on behalf of the govern- physics, logic, and moral philosophy. He 
ment, frequently acted as an arbiter in became a double prizeman in rhetoric, 
industrial disputes, and was for some years, and received from Professor W. E. 
in succession to I^rd James of Hereford, Aytoun a special certificate of distinc- 
chairman of the board of conciliation, be- tion, but he did not graduate. At 
tween the coalowners and Scottish Miners’ Edinburgh he was much in the society 
Federation. He was keenly interested in of young artists, including John Pettie 
Scottish religious affairs, as a member of the [q. v.] and his friends. Turning to jour- 
Free church, and he supported Dr. Robert nalism, he edited the ‘Inverness Courier’ 
Rainy [q.v. Suppl. II] in promoting the union and the ‘ Montrose Review.’ Having settled 
of that body with the United Presbjderians in London in 1864, he joined for a short 
(1900), though he had strongly opposed time the ‘ Daily TelegrapK’ While writing 
him during the agitation for disestablishing for other papers, he acted as general hterary 
the Church of Scotland. He was also adviser to the publishing firm of Alexander 
devoted to country fife, and during the Strahan, afterwards William Isbister and 
later part of his career paid much attention Co., and aided in editing their periodicals, 
to agriculture. Of frank and boisterous ‘ Good Words,’ ‘ Sunday Magazine ’ (from 
speech, he shared the tastes and pursuits 1869 to 1879), as wefi as the ‘ Contempo- 
of the Scottish judges of the old school, rary Review’ from 1866 to 1872, while 
of which George Fergusson, Lord Hermand Dean Alford was editor. He also assisted 
[q. V.], was the last survivor (/8cofomu?^, Robert Carruthers [q. v,] in the third 
22 Nov, 1911). edition of Chambers’s ‘ Oyclopsedia of 

In 1875 Jameson married Christian, English Literature,’ and his services were 
daughter of John Gordon Brown of Lochan- aclmowledged by his being made LL.D. of 
head and niece of Walter McCuUoch of Glasgow in 1879. In 1880 he was elected 
Ardwall in Kirkcudbrightshire, from whom F.R.S. of Edinburgh, 
she inherited the estate after which the In October of 1880 Japp started as a 
ju^e took his title. There were bom of publisher, under the style ^Marshall Japp 
this marriage one daughter and three and Co., at IT Holbom Viaduct ; but bad 
sons, the eldest and youngest of whom health and insufficient capital led him to 
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make the venture over to Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin in 1882. From that year to 1888 he 
was hterary adviser to the firm of Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Japp was soon a versatile and prolific 
writer, often writing under pseudonyms 
as well as in bis own name. In his 
own name he issued in 1865 ‘ Three 
Great Teachers of our own Time : Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Ruskin,’ of which Ruskin 
wrote to Smith Williams : ‘ It is the only 
time that any Enghsh or Scotch body has 
reaUy seen what I am driving at — seen 
clearly and decisively.’ As ‘ H. A. Page ’ 
he published ‘ The Memoir of Nathaniel 
Ha'^horne’ (1872 ; with several uncollected 
contributions to American periodicals) ; an 
analytical ‘ Study of Thoreau’ (1878); and 
his chief book, ‘ De Quincey : his Life and 
Writings, with Unpublished Correspond- 
ence ’ (supplied by De Quincey’ s daughters) 
(2 vols. 1877 ; 2nd edit. 1879, , revised 
edit, in one vol. 1890). In his own name 
Japp issued a selection of De Quincey’ s 
‘ Posthumous Works ’ (vol. i. 1891 ; vol. ii. 
1893) and ‘ De Quincey Memorials : being 
Letters and other Records here first pub- 
lished ’ (1891). 

Japp’s interest in Thoreau brought 
him the acquaintance of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The two men met at Braemar 
in August 1881, and Japp’s conversation 
attracted Stevenson and his father. 
Stevenson read to Japp the early chap- 
ters of ‘ Treasure Island,’ then called 
‘ The Sea Cook,’ and Japp negotiated 
its publication in ‘ Young Folks.’ Sub- 
sequently Stevenson and Japp corresponded 
on intimate terms; and Japp’s last work, 

‘ Robert Louis Stevenson : a Record, an 
Estimate, and a Memorial’ (1905), was the 
result of the intercourse. 

Japp essayed many forms of literature. 
Under a double pseudonym he issued in 1878 
‘ Lights on the Way ’ (by the late J. H. 
Alexander, B.A., with explanatory note 
by H. A. Page), a semi- autobiographical 
fiction. . There followed ‘ German Line and 
literature’ (1880; studies of Lessing, Goethe, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, Novahs, and 
other writers), and three volumes of verse: 

‘ The Circle of the Year : a Sonnet Sequence 
with Proem and Envoi ’ (privately printed, 
1893) ; ‘ Dramatic Pictures, English Ris- 
petti. Sonnets and other Verses ’ (1894) ; 
and ‘ Adam and Lilith : a Poem in Four 
Parts ’ (1899 ; by A. F. Scot ’). Scientific 
speculation and observation are themes 
of his ‘ Animal Anecdotes arranged on 
a New Principle ’ (by ‘ H. A. Page ’) (1887), 
an attempt to show that the faculties of 


certain animals differ in degree rather than 
in kind from those of men ; ‘ Offering and 
Sacrifice : an Essay in Comparative Customs 
and Religious Development’ by ‘ A, F, Scot ’ 
(1899); ‘Some Heresies in Ethnology and 
Anthropology ’ dealt with under his own 
name (1899) ; ‘ Our Common Cuckoo and 
other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds ’ (1899), 
a criticism of the Darwinian view of para- 
sitism ; and ‘Darwin considered mainly 
as Ethical Thinker ’ (1901), a criticism of 
the hypothesis of natural selection. 

From 1884 till 1900 he lived at Elmstead, 
near Colchester, where he cultivated his 
taste for natural history. After three yearft 
in London he finally settled at Coulsdon, 
Surrey, in September 1903. There, busy 
to the last, he died on 29 Sept. 1905, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery. His 
temperament was almost morbidly sensi- 
tive, but he was generous to young authors. 
When past fifty he taught himself Hebrew, 
He left in manuscript a work on Hebrew 
rites and customs, as well as a study of 
social life in the middle ages, 

Japp married (1) in 1863- Elizabeth Paul 
{d, 1888), daughter of John Falconer of 
Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire ; (2) Eliza 
Love, of Scottish descent. By his first wife 
he had seven children, three of whom, a son 
and two daughters, now (1912) survive. 

In addition to ‘ H. A. Page ’ and ‘ A. F. 
Scot,’ he vrrote under the pseudonyms 
‘ E. Conder Gray ’ and ‘ A. N. Mount 
Rose.’ In 1857 William McTaggart [q. v. 
Suppl. II] painted his portrait, which is in 
the possession of the family. 

[Private information, based chiefly on 
an unpublished autobiographical fragment; 
obituary notices in Scottish Patriot, by R. W. 
J[ohnstone] (with portrait), and in Weekly 
Budget ; Mr. Sidney Whitman in West- 
minster Gaz. 12 Oct. 1905; The Times, 
2 Oct. 1905 (gives wrong date of birth) ; 
Nature, 1905, vol. 72; Athenseum, 7 Oct. ; 
Montrose Review and Montrose Standard, 

6 Oct. ; Roll of Glasgow Graduates, ed. W. J. 
Addison ; Graham Balfour’s Stevenson, i. 
191, 192 n. ; Stevenson’s Letters (ed. Colvin), 
ii. 45-6, 51-2-3, 74^5, and Preface to 
"Familiar Studies; R. F. Sharp’s Diet, of 
English Authors (appendix) ; Japp’s works ; 
AUibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. (suppl. vol. ii.). 
Cf. also Miss Betham-Edwards’s Friendly 
Faces of Three Nations (1911) and Mrs. 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo’s RecoUections of Fifty 
Years (1911).] G. Lb G. N. 

JARDINE, Sir ROBERT, first baronet 
(1825-1905), East India merchant and 
racehorse owner, bom on 24 May 1826, was 
the seventh son of David Jardine of Muir- 
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househead, Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, and 
Rachel, daughter of William Johnstone 
of Linns, Dumfriesshire. After education 
at Merchiston College, Edinburgh, he went 
to China with his uncle. Dr. William 
Jardine, a pioneer in the East India trade 
and* then head of Jardine, Matheson and 
Co. He did much to extend the business 
of the firm. Returning in 1859, he took 
up a partnership in the London branch, 
Matheson and Co., Lombard Street, and on 
the death of his brother Andrew in 1881 
became head’of the firm, inheriting also the 
Lanrick Castle estate, Perthslure, as well 
as much property in Dumfriesshire. He 
had already acquired Castlemilk, Lockerbie, 
where in 1865 he erected a modern mansion. 
In the same year he entered parliament 
as liberal M.P. for Ashburton. In 1868 
he was elected by a small majority for 
Dumfries burghs, being opposed by a radical. 
He unsuccessfully contested Dumfriesshire 
against Mr. Hope Johnstone (conservative) 
in 1874, but carried the seat in 1880 and 
continued to hold it till his retirement from 
public life in 1892, though he had broken 
with his party on the home rule question. 
He was created a baronet on 20 July 1885. 

Active in county business, Jardine was 
for twenty-four years captain of the Lock- 
erbie company of the king’s own Scottish 
Borderers. He was prominent also as an 
agriculturist and a breeder of stock, his 
Galloway cattle winning many prizes at 
shows. 

Jardine was best known as a devotee of 
sport. He began to run horses when in 
China. In 1862 his colours were registered, 
and in 1877 he was elected to the Jockey 
dub, but for fifteen years his horses ran in 
the name of his cousin, John Johnstone of 
Hallheaths, his racing partner. Their 
horses were mostly trained on Middleham 
Moor by Thomas, brother of Matthew 
Dawson [q. v.], and Ered Bates. Their 
first successes were with Rococo in the 
Northumberland Plate in 1866 and with 
Mandrake in the Great Ebor Handicap in 
1867. Their chestnut colt Pretender won 
the 2000 guineas in 1869, and beat Pero 
Gomez by a head in the Derby the same 
year, when he was ridden by John Osborne, 
but failed in the St. Leger. Two years 
later Both well won the Two Thousand. 
In 1877 Jardine’s three-year-old Hilarious 
won the Cesar e witch. The Manchester 
Cup was taken by him three times, and the 
lincolnshire Handicap won in 1889. But 
he was most successful at Ascot, wiiming 
the Queen’s Vase in 1869 and 1871, the 
Royal Hunt Cup in 1884, the Wokingham 
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twice, and the Stakes seven times (twice 
each with Teviotdale and Lord Lome). 
When the Shefiaeld Lane joint stud was 
broken up, Jardine for many years bred 
his own horses. His last year as an 
owner was 1896, 

Jardine was even more interested 
in coursing than in horse-racing, and 
the continuance of the sport under the 
disadvantages entailed by the Ground 
Game Act owed much to his influence. 
An active member of the Altcar, Ridgway 
and Scottish National Clubs, he was elected 
to the National Coursing Club in 1884. 
He established the Corrie and Mid-Annan- 
dale Meetings, and held Waterloo Cup 
nominations for thirty-nine years. The 
Castlemilk kennel first made its mark 
after 1860 and reached its zenith in 1873, 
when Muriel won the Waterloo Cup. The 
Purse and Plate were also taken several 
times in subsequent years. Jardine was 
much attached to his dogs and is said to 
have made selections for the Waterloo 
meeting in his bedroom in the last year 
of his life. At one time also Jardine 
hunted and was a founder of the Dumfries- 
shire foxhounds pack and a member of 
the Caledonian hunt. A fine specimen of 
the country gentleman and sportsman of 
the old school, he collected at Castlemilk 
pictures as well as turf trophies. He died 
there after a year’s illness on 17 Eeb. 1905, 
and was buried in St. Mungo’s churchyard. 
Jardine’s portrait by Henry Tanworth 
Wells was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1876. A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Pair’ (1890). 

Jardine married on 4 April 1867 Margaret 
Seton, daughter of John Buchanan Hamil- 
ton of Leny, Perthsliire. She died on 
7 March 1868, leaving an only son, 
Robert William Buchanan Jardine, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; The 
Times, 18 and 22 Eeb. 1905 ; Field, 25 Feb. ; 
Sportsman, Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 
Glasgow Herald, and Scotsman, 18 Feb. ; 
Who^s Who, 1905.] G. Lb G. N. 

JEAEFRESON, JOHN CORDY (1831- 
1901), author, born at Eramlingham, 
Suffolk, on 14 Jan. 1831, was second son 
and ninth child of William Jeafireson 
(1789-1865), surgeon of that place, who 
revived in England, after long disuse, the 
operation of ovariotomy in 1836. His 
mother was Caroline {d. 1863), youngest 
child of George Edwards, tradesman, also of 
Eramlingham. He was named after his 
mother’s uncle by marriage, John Cordy 
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(1781-1828), a prosperous tradesman of 
Worlingworth andWoodbridge. After edu- 
cation at the grammar schools of Wood- 
bridge and Botesdale, he was apprenticed 
to his father in August 1845, but, disliking 
surgical work, he matriculated from Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, on 22 June 1848. 
Among his undergraduate friends were 
Henry Kmgsley [q. v.] and Arthur Locker 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. After graduating B.A. in 
May 1852 he settled in London, and was for 
some six years a private tutor and lecturer 
at private schools. 

In his leisure he tried his hand at novel 
writing, publishing ‘ Crewe Rise ’ in 1854 
and next year * Hiuchbrook,’ which ran 
serially through ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ Dur- 
ing the next thirty years a long series of 
novels ia the orthodox three-volume form 
followed; some like ‘Live it down’ (1863) 
and ‘Not dead yet’ (1864) were well 
received on pubhcation, but none won 
a permanent repute. In 1856 he aban- 
doned teaching for journalism and for 
literature of a journalistic quality. From 
1858 to his death he was a regular contri- 
butor to the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and on the recom- 
mendation of the editor of that paper, 
Hepworth Dixon, he collaborated with Prof. 
William Pole [q. v.] in the authorised bio- 
graphy of Robert Stephenson, engineer (1864 
2vols.). A volume, ‘ Novels and Novelists 
from Elizabeth to Victoria ’ (1858), which 
he compiled at the British Museum, 
evinced facility in popularising Hterary 
research, which became Jeaffreson’ s main 
work in life. Five works, each in two 
volumes, which he designed to Hlustrate 
anecdotally social history, appealed to a 
wide audience. The first, ‘ A Book about 
Doctors,’ came out in 1860. Like ventures 
were ‘A Book about Lawyers’ (1866); 
‘ A Book about the Clergy ’ (1870) ; ‘ Brides 
and Bridals’ (1872); and ‘A Book about 
the Table ’ (1874). 

Jeaffreson became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 18 Jime 1856 and was called to the 
bar on 30 April 1859. He did not practise 
law, but ho joined the Inns of Court volun- 
teers, and was a familiar figure in legal as 
well as in literary society. In 1 860 he joined 
‘Our Club,’ then a dining club, meeting 
weekly at Clunn’a Hotel, Covent Garden. 
There he often met Thackeray and leading 
members of most of the professions. 
In 1872 Sic Thomas Duffus Hardy, a 
literary friend, who was deputy keeper of 
the Public Records, invited Jeaffreson to 
become an inspector of documents for the 
Historical MSS. Commission. Jeaffreson 
protested that he had no qualifications 


for such a post. But Hardy was persistent, 
and after a two years’ discursive palseo- 
graphical training at the Public Record 
Office Jeaffreson began work as an inspector 
of MSS. in 1874. Although he did not 
abandon his literary pursuits, he chiefly de- 
voted the next fourteen years to reporting on 
and calendaring manuscript records. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1887 he published reports of 
twenty-nine MS. collections in various parts 
of the country. Apart from private col- 
lections, he dealt with the archives of the 
boroughs of Chester, Leicester, Pontefract, 
Barnstaple, Pl 5 unouth, Ipswich, Wisbech, 
Great Yarmouth, Eye, Southampton, and 
King’s Lynn, as well as of the West Riding 
and North Riding of Yorkshire and the 
county of Essex. His most laborious work 
was done at Leicester, where, besides pre- 
paring a general report, he also compiled 
an index to the muniments (1881). For 
the Middlesex County Record Society he 
edited four voluraes of Middlesex county 
records (1886-92). Jeaffreson’s work as an 
archivist proved his industry, but it ex- 
hibited many traces of his lack of historical 
training. 

In his official capacity Jeaffreson in- 
spected the valuable collection of MSS. 
formed by AKred Morrison [q. Suppl. I], 
and he obtained the owner’s permission to 
work up into connected narratives, inde- 
pendently of his official report, unpublished 
correspondence of Byron and Nelson. lu 
‘ The Real Lord Byron : New Views of the 
Poet’s Life’ (2 vols. 1883) Jeaffreson wrote 
with candour, but not always with full 
knowledge, of both Byron and Shelley. 
Abraham Hayward [q. v.] denounced the 
book in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ and 
J. A. Froude sought to expose its defects 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century ’ (Aug. 1883). 
Jeaffreson defended himself at length in 
the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and then proceeded 
in ‘The Real Shelley: New Views of -the 
Poet’s Life ’ (2 vols. 1885) to expand in 
detail his frank censure of that poet’s 
career and character. Prof. Dowden con- 
demned Jeaffreson’s methods and conclusion 
both in the ‘ Academy ’ and in his authorised 
‘ Life of Shelley ’ next year. Jeaffreson 
in a like spirit digested the Nelson papers 
in the Alfred Morrison collection. ‘Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson ’ appeared in 
1888 (2 vols.), and ‘ The Queen of Naples 
and Lord Nelson’ in 1889 (2 vols.; new 
edit. 1897). In all these volumes Jeaffreson 
described himself as a ‘ realistic ’ biographer, 
but his work was done too perfunctorily 
to be exhaustive, and although he gave 
new and important information from 
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unpublished sources he failed to cover 
adequately the field of research. 

After many years of failing health, which 
brought his work to an end, Jeafireson died 
on 2 Feb. 1901 at his house in Maida Vale, 
and was buried in Paddington cemetery, 
Willesden Lane. He married on 2 Oct. 
1860, at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holbom, 
Arabella Ellen, only surviving daughter of 
William Eccles, F.R.C.S. ; she survived him 
with a daughter who died 28 Sept. 1909. A 
portrait in oils belonging to Mrs. Jeafireson 
was painted after his death by Mary Hector 
(Mrs. Robb), youngest daughter of ‘Mrs. | 
Alexander,’ the novelist [see Hbotob, Mrs. 
Ankle French, Suppl. II]. 

Jeafireson’ s chief works, besides those 
cited, were: 1. ‘The Annals of Oxford,’ 1870 
(a popular compilation which was severely 
criticised). 2. ‘ A Young Squire of the Seven- 
teenth Century, from the Papers of [an an- 
cestor] Christopher Jeafireson of Dulling- 
ham House, Cambridgeshire,’ 2 vols. 1898. 

3. ‘A Book of Recollections,’ 2 vols. 1894. 

[Jeafireson’s Recollectiona, as above ; The 
Times, 5 Feb. 1901 ; Athenaeum, 9 Feb. 1901 ; 
Men of the Time, 1899 ; AUibone’s Diet. Engl. 
Lit. ; W. M. Rossetti’s Some Recollections, 
1911; private information.] S. L. 

JEBB, Sir RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE 
(1841-1905), Greek scholar, eldest of the 
four children of Robert Jebb, an Irish 
barrister, by his wife Emily Harriet, third 
daughter of Heneage Horsley, dean of 
Brechin, was bom on 27 Aug. 1841 at Dundee, 
where his parents were visiting his maternal 
grandfather, the dean of Brechin ; to the 
place of his birth he owed his second name. 
His father’s grandfather, Richard Jebb, 
came from Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 
to settle at Drogheda in Ireland early in 
the eighteenth century. Richard Jebb, an 
Irish judge, was his grandfather; John 
Jebb [q. v.], bishop of Limerick, was his 
great-uncle. 

Jebb’s early life was spent in or near 
Dublin. In 1850 his father retired from 
the bar, and the family removed from 
Dublin to Eilliney, nine miles off. After 
receiving early education from his father, 
Jebb was sent to St. Columba’s College, 
Rathf amham, in 1853, and two years 
later to Charterhouse School, still in the 
City of London, where he remained tiU 
1858. When Httle more than seventeen 
he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in October of the same year. Though few 
worked harder than Jebb in manhood, his 
undergraduate years were not devoted 
exclusively to study ; but he had learnt 
much at school, and bis natural gifts — ^his 


memory and mastery of ianguage—were 
altogether exceptional. Without any ap- 
parentpefiort he gained all the highest 
prizes^that Cambridge offered for classical 
learning : he was Porson scholar in 1859, 
Craven scholar in 1860, and senior classic 
and tot Chancellor’s medallist in 1862. 
In 1863 he was elected fellow of Trinity 
College. 

For the next twelve years Jebb was! a 
classical lecturer of his college ; in 1869 he 
was elected public orator of the university, 
Jebb found time and energy for much 
beyond the duties of these offices. He 
took part in a re-organisation of classical 
lectures in the university on the inter- 
collegiate plan ; together with Edward 
Byles Cowell [q. v. Suppl. II] he founded 
the Cambridge Philological Society in 1868; 
and was the first secretary ; he acted as 
examiner in London University in 1872 ; 
he served for some time on the staff of 
' The Times ’ as leader-writer and reviewer. 
Besides all this he published four books 
during this period. To the series called 
‘ Catena Classicorum ’ he contributed edi- 
tions of Sophocles’ ‘ Electra ’ (1867) and 
of ‘ Ajax ’ (1868). An edition of ‘ The 
Characters of Theophrastus ’ followed in 
1870, and a collection of translations into 
Greek and Latin verse in 1873. The 
editions of Sophocles showed for the first 
time that schoolbooks may be works of 
literature ; the Theophrastus was so popu- 
lar that it was soon impossible to procure 
a copy ; the ‘ Translations,’ which included 
a version of Browning’s ‘ Abt Vogler ’ into 
Pindaric metres, a brilliant tour-de-force, 
were pronounced by experts to be master- 
pieces of their kind. In 1888 he composed 
another Pindaric ode addressed to the 
University of Bologna, which was celebrating 
the 800th year of its existence ; to this 
efiort Tennyson referred when next year 
he dedicated his ‘ Demeter and Persephone ’■ 
to Jebb : 

Bear witness you, that yesterday 
From out the Ghost of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian, 

In 1875 Jebb left Cambridge on beiiig 
elected professor of Greek at Glasgow in 
succession to Edmund Law Lushington 
[q. V.]. He remained at Glasgow for 
fourteen years, admirably performing the 
duties of his chair. Much of the work was 
elementary, buthis teaching was thoroughly 
business-like and practical : he kept his 
large classes in excellent order and drilled 
them methodically in the rudiments. To 
his advanced students he gave of his best. 
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There was one remarkable novelty in his 
teaching : on one day in each week he 
lectured npon modem Greek, which he knew 
well and spoke with ease. He visited 
Greece in 1878 and explored its archaeology, 
receiving from the Kmg of Greece the gold 
cross of the order of the Saviour. For the 
six winter months of each year at Glasgow 
his teaching work was heavy, but the long 
summer vacations, which he spent at Cam- 
bridge, gave him the opportunity to write ; 
and books came at short intervals from his 
pen. The first of these was an important 
work on the ‘ Attic Orators from Antiphon 
to Isseus.’ Published in two volumes in 
1876, this book was well received in general, 
but Ih:of, J. P. Mahafiy, reviewing the book 
in the ‘ Academy ’ (1 April 1876), brought 
agaiast Jebb a charge of excessive obliga- 
tion to the work of F. Blass in the same field. 
Jebb thought it necessary to reply to his 
critic in ‘ Some Remarks’ (1876), Mahafiy’s 
reply to which elicited a ‘ Rejoinder ’ from 
Jebb (1877). It might have been better 
if Jebb had relied for his defence upon the 
evidence of bis later books. In 1877 he 
published a ‘ Primer of Greek Literature ’ ; 
in 1878 a further book of ‘ Translations in 
and from Greek and Latin Verse and 
Prose,’ in collaboration with Henry 
Jackson and W. E. Currey; in 1879 a 
volume of selections from the ‘Attic Orators ’ 
with an excellent commentary, which he 
seems to have completed in a single month ; 
in 1880 ‘ Modem Greece,’ two lectures with 
papers on ‘ The Progress of Greece ’■ and 
‘ Byron in Greece,’ and in 1882 a mono- 
graph on Bentley in the ‘ English Men of 
Letters ’ series, a model of its kind. ‘ Homer : 
an Introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey,’ 
appeared at Glasgow in 1887 (3rd edit. 
1888) ; it was a masterly and concise 
statement of most complicated questions. 

In 1884 Jebb paid a first visit to America, 
and received the degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard University. £1 1889 he was recalled 
from Glasgow to Cambridge to take the place 
of Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] as regius 
professor of Greek. He was re-elected at 
the same time to a fellowship at his old 
college. These posts he held for the rest 
of his life. He at once took an active part 
in instruction and administration of the 
university. His carefully prepared lectures, 
which remain unpublished, dealt mainly 
with the history of Greek literature, and 
were attended by large audiences of under- 
graduates. Yet Jebb probably taught 
more successfully through his books than 
by means of lectures; his hearers, while 
admitting the excellence of his matter. 


were apt to complain of his manner as 
deficient in life and vigour. 

Soon after his return to Cambridge he 
began to address an audience of a different 
kind. In the summer of 1891 Henry Cecil 
Raikes [q. v.], M.P. for the University of 
Cambridge, died, and Jebb was chosen to 
succeed him in the conservative interest. 
He was re-elected in 1892, 1895, and 1900. 
It may be questioned whether he did wisely 
in trying to combine the life of politics 
with the hfe of study ; he carried the 
double burden with distinction, but not 
for long. He was not content to follow the 
example of his most famous predecessor. 
Sir Isaac Newton, and merely to sit and 
vote with his party. In discussions con- 
cerning education and the Church he spoke 
fairly often and was favourably heard. 
For debate he was not well equipped, but 
few men could be more impressive in a set 
speech upon a formal occasion. He gave 
a fine proof of his eloquence in the speech 
which he delivered at Charterhouse in 
July 1903, when a cloister was dedicated in 
commemoration of those Carthusians who 
had fallen in the recent war. Jebb, besides 
serving on parliamentary committees, sat 
on the royal commission on secondary 
education in 1894, on the London University 
commission of 1898, and the commission 
on Irish University education in 1901. 
He was also a member of the consultative 
committee of the board of education from 
1900. He spoke from the platform at many 
meetings, political and educational, in 
different parts of the country. Jebb con- 
trived to carry on his literary work together 
with this public activity. He delivered 
the Rede lecture at Cambridge in 1890 and 
the Romanes lecture at O^dord m 1899 ; 
the subject of the first was ‘ Erasmus ’ and 
of the second ‘ Humanism in education.’ 
In 1892 he revisited the United States and 
delivered at Johns Hopkins University 
lectures on ‘ The Growth and* Influence of 
Greek Poetry,’ which he published next 
year. He published an elaborate commen- 
tary on the newly discovered poems of Bac- 
chyhdes in the last year of his life (1905). 

Meanwhile Jebb had begun and com- 
pleted the great work of his life, his edition 
of Sophocles. He had started on the 
enterprise in 1880 ; the first volume, con- 
taining the ‘ CEdipus Tyrannus,’ appeared 
in 1883. He pubhshed a volume upon each 
of the remaining extant plays — ‘CEdipus 
Coloneus ’ (1885), ‘ Antigone ’■ (1888), 

‘ Philootetes ’ (1890), ‘ Trachiniae ’ (1892), 
‘Electra’ (1894), and ‘ Ajax ’ (1896) ; 
he intended to publish an eighth volume 
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containing the fragments. To the Greek 
text are added a translation into English 
prose, critical notes upon the text, and a 
commentary. In the first two plays the 
critical notes were written in Latin ; it 
was in deference to an appeal from Matthew 
Arnold that English was used for this pur- 
pose in the later volumes. 

A man of affairs as well as a scholar, 
Jebb helped to shape and to start upon its 
career the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies in 1879. He was one of 
the originators of the society and one of its 
most active members ; he made important 
contributions to the Journal issued by the 
society. Similarly, to Jebb more than to 
any other man the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens owes its existence. 
Since his visit to Greece in 1878 he kept 
urging upon the British public the duty of 
doing what had already been done by 
France and Germany. In 1887 his ideal 
was realised, and the British School at 
Athens entered on its career of excavation 
and discovery. Lastly, he took a leading 
part in the meetings and discussions which 
ultimately led to the formation of the 
British Academy. When the Academy re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation in 1902, 
Jebb was one of the original fellows. 

Although he was very shy in manner, 
Jebb’s friends and admirers included the 
leading men of letters of his time, and with 
Tennyson, whom he had gratified by a 
review of ‘Harold’ in ‘ The Times ’ (18 Oct. 
1876), he formed a close intimacy. He 
stayed with the poet at Aldworth, and 
wrote admiringly of Tennyson’s work in 
T. H. Ward’s ‘ English Poets ’ (vol. iv. 1894). 
His own literary eminence and public 
services were fittingly recognised. In 1888 
he was elected an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was made 
hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1879 ; hon, 
Litt.D. of Cambridge in 1885 ; hon. LL.D. 
of Dubhn and hon. Ph.D. of Bologna in 
1888 ; and hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1891. 
He was a fellow of London University, 
appointed by the crown in 1897, and a corre- 
sponding member of the German Institute 
of Archaeology, In 1898 the Boyal Acad- 
emy elected him to fiU Gladstone’s place 
as their professor of ancient history ; in 
1903 he was elected a trustee of the British 
Museum in succession to Lord Acton. In 
1900 he accepted the honour of knighthood, 
which he had declined three years earlier. 
Lastly, in 1905 he received the distinction 
of the Order of Merit. 

When the British Association met at 
Cambridge in 1904 Jebb became a member, 
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and was elected a vice-president of the 
section of education. He was chosen 
president of the section for the following 
year, when the association met in South 
Africa. He reached Capetown on 15 Aug. 
1905. His address on education, delivered 
in Capetown, was so successful that he had 
to repeat it at Johannesburg. The travel- 
ling, sightseeing, and general business of the 
next month was arduous and overtaxed 
his strength. Soon after reaching England 
on 19 Oct. his health failed, and he died 
at Springfield, his house in Cambridge, 
on 9 December 1905. On 13 Dec. he was 
buried in St. Giles’s cemetery at Cambridge 
after a funeral service in the chapel of Trinity 
College. He left no family. 

A portrait of Jebb, painted by Sir George 
Peid in 1903, hangs in the Hall of Trinity 
College. It is a faithful likeness ; but the 
sitter was suffering at the time from hay- 
fever, and the expression is consequently 
harassed. 

Jebb was married on 18 Aug. 1874, at 
Ellesmere in Shropshire, to Caroline Lane, 
daughter of the Rev. Jolm Reynolds, D.D., 
of Philadelphia and widow of General 
Slemmer of the United States army. Lady 
Jebb survived her husband. To her the 
edition of Sophocles was dedicated : Jebb 
wrote that his work had owed more to her 
sympathy than to any other aid. 

Sir John Sandys re-edited Jebb’s 
‘ Characters of Theophrastus ’ in 1909, and 
prepared for the press in the same year the 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric ’ which 
was left unpublished at Jebb’s death. 
Lady Jebb issued in 1907 a selection 
from his ‘ Essays and Addresses/ as well 
as his ‘Life and Letters.’ Jebb was a 
leading contributor to the 9th edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ He wrote 
for this Dictionary the articles on Bentley 
and Person, and for the ‘ Cambiidge Modem 
History ’ (vol. i. 1902) a brilliant chapter 
on ‘ The Classical Renaissance.’ 

Never idle, Jebb worked faster than other 
men, and few accomplished more. He took 
little exercise, although in later life he rode 
a tricycle, and he occasionally fished. He 
wrote a beautiful hand, clear and large; 
in working for the press he preferred pencil 
to pen and ink. While he did many things 
well he was far more distinguished as 
a scholar and man of letters than as a 
politician and public speaker ; and his 
reputation wiU depend chiefly upon his 
edition of ‘Sophocles,’ which is the most 
completely satisfactory commentary on a 
classical author that has been written in the 
English language. Though each volume 
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is of moderate compass, nothing is omitted 
that can throw light on the matter in hand. 
The compression is marvellous ; yet the 
statement is everywhere perfectly lucid. 
Every part of the edition is good, but best 
of all is the commentary. Jebb had an 
exquisite apprehension of every shade of 
meaning in the most delicate and precise 
of languages ; and there was a natural 
harmony between the poet and his exposi- 
tor, by virtue of which Jebb seems to wind 
his way into the very mind of Sophocles. 
In a hundred places where the text had been 
suspected and alteration suggested, Jebb’s 
subtle analysis proved the text to be sound 
and showed why Sophocles used precisely 
those words and no others. Few men of 
Jebb’s time had received as great gifts from 
nature as he, and few worked as hard to 
exercise and improve them. 

[Life and Letters, by Caroline Jebb, 1907, 
with an estimate by A, W. VerraU, pp. 429- 
487 ; The Times, 11 Dec. 1905 ; Athenaeum, 
16 Dec. 1905 ; Ihoc. Brit. Acad., 1905-1906, 
notice by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, p. 445 ; Tenny- 
son’s Life of Tennyson, 1897 ; Grant Duff, 
Notes from a Diary, 1889-1901 (1901-5) ; 
J. E. Sandys’ Hist, of Classical Scholarship, 
vol. iii. ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. D. D. 

JELF, GEORGE EDWARD (1834- 
1908), Master of Charterhouse, eldest son 
of seven children of Richard William Jelf 
[q. V.] and Emmy, Countess of Schlip- 
penbach, lady - in - waiting to Frederica, 
Duchess of Cumberland (afterwards Queen 
of Hanover), was bom on 19 Jan. 1834 
at Berlin, where his father was tutor 
to Prince George of Cumberland. His 
uncle was the scholar, Wilham Edward 
Jelf [q. V.] ; his younger brothers are Hon. 
Sir Arthur Richard Jelf, judge of the high 
court, who retired from the bench in 1910, 
and Colonel Richard Henry Jelf, formerly 
governor of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Educated at preparatory 
schools at Hammersmith and Brighton, 
Jelf was admitted to Charterhouse under 
Dr. Saunders in 1847, and matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 2 June 1852. He 
held a studentship at Christ Church from 
1852 to 1861, and won a first class in classical 
moderations in 1854. He graduated B. A. 
with a third class in lit. hum. in 1856, and 
he proceeded M. A. in 1859 and D.D. in 
1907. In 1857 he entered WeUs Theological 
College, and the following year he was 
ordained deacon, becoming priest in 1859. 
He held curacies at St. Michaers, Highgate 
(1858-60), St. James’s, Clapton (1860-6), 
and at Aylesbury (1866-8). Oh the pre- 
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sentation of Roundell Palmer, first Earl 
of Selborne [q. v.], he became vicar of Black- 
moor, Hampshire, in 1868, and in 1874 he 
accepted from Lord Braybrooke the living 
of Saffron Walden. In 1878 he was made 
an honorary canon of St. Albans. 

Jeff’s long connection with Rochester 
began with his appointment in 1880 to a 
residentiary canonry, a position he held 
for twenty-seven years. He continued his 
parish work at Saffron Walden till 1882, 
and from 1883 to 1889 he had the onerous 
charge of St. Mary’s, Chatham ; subse- 
quently he devoted himself to mission 
work in the diocese. Straitened means 
compelled him to undertake extra clerical 
duties. His tenure of the rectory of 
Wiggonholt near Pulborough (1896-7), in 
addition to his canonry, involved too great 
a division of interests, and in the latter 
year Jeff accepted the incumbency of St. 
German’s, Blackheath, where he enjoyed 
comparative freedom from parochial re- 
sponsibilities. In 1904 he resigned this 
benefice and definitely retired to Rochester. 
But in 1907 he was appointed to the 
dignified position of Master of Charter- 
house in succession to William Haig Brown 
[q. V. Suppl. n]. His health, however, 
failed soon after moving to London, and 
he died on 19 Nov. 1908 at the Master’s 
lodge. Charterhouse. He was buried in 
Highgate cemetery, and on the same day 
a memorial service was held in Rochester 
cathedral. 

Jelf married (1) in 1861 Fanny [d. 
1865), daughter of G. A. Crawley of High- 
gate, by whom he had one surviving son, 
and three daughters, who all died of 
scarlet-fever in 1871 ; (2) in 1876 Katherine 
Frances, younger daughter of prebendary 
C. B- Dalton, vicar of St. Mjchael’s, High- 
gate, who survived him ; by her he had 
three sons and four daughters. 

A moderate high churchman, Jeff was 
a trusted friend and godson of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey [q. v.], whose ‘ Christus 
Consolator’ (1883) he e^ted. From 1895 
he acted as proctor in convocation for the 
dean and chapter of Rochester ; but he 
took little part in current controversy. 
The bent of his mind was devotional rather 
than critical, and he exercised considerable 
influence through his numerous popular 
honuletic publications, of which the most 
important are : 1. ‘ The Secret Trials of 
the Christian life,’ 1873. 2. 'The Rule 
of God’s Commandments,’ 1878. 3. ‘ The 
Consolations of the Christian Seasons,’ 1880. 

4. ‘ Work and Worship,’ 1888, sermons 
preached in English cathedrals. 5. ‘Mother, 
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Home and Heaven,’ 1891. 6. ‘ Sound Words, 
tlieir Form and Spirit,’ 1907, addresses on 
the English Prayer-Book. 

[The Times, 20 Nov. 1908 ; Guardian, 25 Nov. 
1908 ; Chatham and Rochester News, 21 Nov. 
1908 ; Katherine Frances Jelf, Memoir of 
George Edward Jelf, 1909 ; Roundell Palmer, 
Earl of Selborne, Memorials Personal and 
Political (1865-95), 1898, 2 vols.] G. S. W. 

JENKINS, EBENEZER EVANS (1820- 
1905), Wesleyan minister and missionary, 
born at Exeter on 10 May 1820, was second 
son of John Jenkins, cabinet maker, by 
his. wife Mary Evans, a Welshwoman. His 
parents were earnest methodiets. Educa- | 
ted at Exeter grammar school, he showed i 
as a boy literary leanings and soon became 
assistant master in the school of William 
Pengelly [q. v.]. Resolving on the metho- 
dist ministry, he was ordained at Great 
Queen Street Wesleyan chapel, London, on 
31 Oct. 1845, and was sent out to Madras- 
Stationed at first at Mannargudi, he was 
able by September 1846 to prepare a Tamil 
sermon. After a move to Negapatam, 
he settled, about 1848, at Black Town 
chapel, Madras, and soon started the Roya- 
pettah school (now college) there, the oldest 
Wesleyan educational institution. He was 
absent (1855-7) from India on account of 
health during the Mutiny, but in 1857 he 
returned as chairman of the Madras district, 
continuing to minister in his old chapel, 
which he enlarged. A volume of sermons 
preached there was issued at Madras in 
1863 (2nd edit. 1866) ; but his health again 
failed, and returning home by way of 
Australia, where he gave many lectures, he 
was appointed in 1865 superintendent of 
the Hackney circuit. He at once gained a 
high reputation as a preacher and speaker 
through the country, and made several 
foreign tours in an official capacity, speak- 
ing at the Evangelical Alliance convention 
at New York in 1873, and in 1875-6 and 
again in 1884-6 visiting missions in China, 
Japan, and India. From 1877 to 1888 he 
was a general secretary of the Mission 
House, remaining an honorary secretary 
until his death. In 1880 he was president 
of the Wesleyan conference. 

His last years were spent in Southport, 
where he died on 19 Jffiy 1905. He was 
buried at Norwood cemetery. Jenkins 
published many addresses and sermons, 
chiefly on missionary aims and work. 

He married twice : (1) in 1850, at Madras, 
Eliza Drewett {d. 27 April 1869) ; |2) in 
October 1871, Margaret Heald, daughter 
of Dr, Wood of Southport; she died on 


7 March 1875 at the birth of her second 
son. 

[Memoir by son, J. H. Jenkins, M. A., 1906 • 
The Times, 20 July 1905.] C. F. S. 

JENKINS, JOHN EDWARD (1838- 
1910), politician and satirist, born at 
Bangalore, Mysore, Southern India, on 
28 July 1838, was the eldest son of 
John Jenkins, D.D., Wesleyan missionary, 
by his wife Harriette, daughter of James 
Shepstone of Clifton. His father removed 
to Canada, where he became minister of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian church, Montreal, 
and moderator of the general assembly. 
The son, after having been educated at 
the High School, Montreal, and McGill 
University, and later at the University of 
Pennsylvania, came to London, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 17 Nov: 
1864. Ho secured some practice, and in 1870 
he was retained by the Aborigines Protec- 
tion and Anti-Slavery Society to watch the 
proceedings of the British Guiana coolie 
commission. He visited the colony and 
became the champion of the Indian inden- 
tured labourers there, publishing in 1871 
‘ The Coolie : his Rights and Wrongs.’ 
His zeal for social reform, however, turned 
him aside from his profession, and in 1870 
he suddenly became famous as the anony- 
mous author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby, his Birth 
and other Misfortunes,’ a pathetic satire 
on the struggles of rival sectarians for the 
religious education of a derelict child, 
which attracted universal notice and had 
its influence on the religious compromise 
in the Education Act of 1870. An ecliti(A, 
the 36th, of ‘ Ginx’s Baby ’ (1876) was illus- 
trated by Frederick Barnard [q.v. Suppl. I]. 

Jenkins was a strong in^erialist and 
in 1871 he organised the ‘ Conference on 
Colonial Questions ’ which met at West- 
minster under his chairmanship. His in- 
augural address was entitled ‘ The Colonies 
and Imperial Unity : or the Barrel without 
the Hoops.’ This originated the Imperial 
Federation movement as opposed to the 
ohcy of imperial disintegration advocated 
y Prof. Goldwin Smith [q. v. Suppl. II] and 
others, and led in 1874 to Jenkins’s appoint- 
"ment as first agent-general in London for 
the dominion of Canada, an office which he 
held only two years. His imperialism did 
not, however, hinder him from protesting 
against the Act by which Queen Victoria 
became in 1876 empress of India, when he 
published anonymously * The Blot on the 
Queen’s Head’ (1876). Notwithstanding 
his imperialism Jenkins was an ardent 
radical with political ambition. After 
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unsuccessfully contesting in the radical 
interest Stafford and Truro, he was during 
his absence in Canada returned at the general 
election of 1874 as member of parhament for 
Dundee, and retained the seat until the disso- 
lution of 1880. He then at a by-election in 
January 1881 contested Edinburgh as an in- 
dependent hberal, but was defeated by Lord 
McLaren, then lord advocate [q- v- Suppl. 
11]. Subsequently, his dislike for Glad- 
stone’s views in imperial politics overcame 
his radicalism in home pohtics, and in 1885 
he attempted to recover his seat for Dundee 
as a conservative, but he failed both then 
and in 1896. He was a fluent and popular 
speaker. He served on the royal com- 
mission on copyright in 1876-7. 

Jenkins, who wrote articles on ‘ Imperial 
Federation ’ in the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
for 1871, made some unsuccessful attempts 
to repeat the popular success of "Ginx’s 
Baby,’ publishing ‘ Lord Bantam,’ a satire on 
a young aristocrat in democratic politics 
(2 vols. 1871); ‘Barney Geoghegan, 
M.P., and Home Rule at St. Stephen’s,’ 
reprinted with additions from ‘ Saint 
Paul’s Magazine ’ (1872) ; ‘ Little Hodge,’ 
supporting the agitation led by Joseph 
Arch on behalf of the agricultural labourer 
(1872); ‘Glances at Inner England,’ a 
lecture (1874) ; ‘ The Devil’s Chain,’ a tale 
(1876) ; ‘ Lutchmee and Dilloo,’ a tale (3 
vols. 1877) ; ‘ The Captain’s Cabin, a Christ- 
mas Yarn ’ (1877) ; ‘ A Paladin of Finance,’ 
a novel (1882) ; ‘ A Week of Passion : or. The 
Dilemma of Mr. George Barton the Younger,’ 
a novel (3 vols. 1884) ; ‘ A Secret of Two 
lives,’ a novel (1886), and ‘ Pantalas and 
what they did with him,’ a tale (1897). He 
was from 1886 editor of the ‘ Overland 
Mad ’ and the ‘ Homeward Mail,’ news- 
papers of which his brother-in-law, Sir 
Henry Seymour King, is the proprietor. 
From the begmning of Sir Henry King’s 
political career he acted as his parlia- 
mentary secretary. 

Jenkins died in London on 4 June 1910, 
after some years’ suffering from paralysis. 
He married in 1867 Hannah Matilda, 
daughter of Philip Johnstone of Belfast, 
and left a family of five sons and twci 
daughters. 

[The Times, and Morning Post, 6 June 1910 ; 
Overland Mail, 10 June 1910 ; Dod’a Parlia- 
mentary Companion ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Sir 
Leshe Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen.] R. E. G. 

JEKHER-FUST, HERBERT (1806- 
1904), cricketer, born on 23 Feb. 1806 at 
38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, was eldest 


son and one of fourteen children of Sir 
Herbert Jenner, afterwards Jenner-Fust 
[q. V.], dean of arches, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Major-general Francis Lascelles. 
Two brothers, both in holy orders, played 
in the Cambridge University cricket eleven 
— Charles Herbert, the second son, and 
the eighth son, Henry Lascelles Jenner, first 
bishop of Dunedin, from 1866 to 1871. 
Jenner after education at Eton from 1818 
to 1823 spent a year at a private tutor’s. 
Like his father before him, he matriculated 
in 1824 at Trinity HaU, Cambridge, where 
he gained a scholarship and afterwards a 
fellowship. In 1826 he was first in coUege 
examinations, and next year was third in the 
law honour list, graduating LL.B. in 1829 and 
proceeding LL.D. in 1835. Called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn m 1831 and admitted 
an advocate in the ecclesiastical court of 
Doctors’ Commons in 1835, he practised 
there with success until 1857-8, when 
that court was abolished and its business 
transferred to Westminster. After residing 
successively at Beckenham, at Carshalton, 
and at Sidcup, he finally settled on the 
family property at Hill Court, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1864, when he adopted the 
additional surname of Fust. 

Jenner was best known as a cricketer. 
He was a member of the Eton eleven in 
1822—3, and at Cambridge distinguished 
him self in more than one branch of 
the game. On 4 June 1827 he played 
as the captain of the Cambridge eleven 
in the first match between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, scoring forty-five 
runs in the single innings out of a total 
of ninety-two, and taking five wickets, 
among them that of Charles Wordsworth 
[q. V.], the Oxford captain, afterwards 
bishop of St. Andrews. A few weeks later 
he was one of the seventeen Gentlemen 
who defeated eleven Players. Thence- 
forth, until his retirement in 1836, he was 
prominent in almost all first-class cricket, 
appearing for the Gentlemen, for England, 
for Kent, and two or three times, in a 
friendly way without county qualifications, 
for Norfolk. He was an excellent batsman, 
and a successful underhand bowler, round- 
hand bowling from 1816 to 1828 being 
expressly forbidden. But Jenner chiefly 
shone as a wicket-keeper. In 1833 he was 
elected the annual president of the Mary- 
lebone cricket club at the early age of 
twenty-seven, and was from 1882 till death 
president of the West Kent cricket club. 

After 1836 Jenner often took part in 
local matches, proving himself an admirable 
captain. In 1877 he was a prominent guest 
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at the dinner in London which celebrated the 
jubilee of the Oxford and Cambridge match. 

In 1880, at the age of seventy-four, 
he played for his parish of Fill in a 
match against Kockhampton, scoring eleven 
(run out), and as bowler and wicket- 
keeper getting ten wickets, besides running 
out two. Outliving by nearly twelve years 
all players in the university match of 1827, 
he died at Hill Court on 30 July 1904, in 
his ninety-ninth year. 

An oil portrait hangs in the pavilion at 
Lord’s cricket ground. 

In 1833 he married Maria Eleanora {d. 
1891), third daughter of George Norman 
and sister of George Warde Norman [q. v.], 
and had issue Herbert, general inspector 
under the Local Government Board (1884r~ 
1906), and two daughters. 

[Personal knowledge ; Lhlywhite’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, i. 462 ; Hist. Kent 
County Cricket, 1907 ; Scores and Annals 
of the West Kent Cricket Club, 1897 ; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack 1905.] P, N. 

JEPHSON, ARTHUR JERMY 
MOUNTENEY (1858-1908), African 
traveller, born at Hutton Rectory, Brent- 
wood, Essex, on 8 Oct. 1858, was fifth 
and youngest son of John Mounteney 
Jephson, vicar of Childerditch, Essex, and 
Ellen, daughter of Isaac Jermy, of Stanfield 
HilL, Norfolk [q. v.]. He was educated at 
Tonbridge School (1869-74) and on H.M.S. 
Worcester (187A-76). In 1880 he joined the 
Antrim regiment of the royal Irish rifles, 
but resigned liis commission in 1884. At 
the desire of his friend, Helena Comtesse 
de Noaflles, he joined [Sir] Henry Morton 
Stanley’s [q. v. SuppL H] expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha. Leaving Europe 
in 1887, Stanley and he travelled up the 
Congo, and left the ill-fated rear-guard at 
Yambuya on the Aruwimi on 28 June. 
Jephson accompanied Stanley on the 
difficult journey through the forests to 
Lake Albert, and in April 1888 he was 
despatched over the lake to find Emin. 
He brought Emin to Stanley at the end 
of the month. With Emin, at Stanley’s 
and the Pasha’s request, he travelled 
through Emin’s equatorial province, and 
in accordance with instructions, offered to 
guide all inhabitants who wished to follow 
Emin and himself out of the province by 
way of Zanzibar to Egypt, The proposal 
for the evacuation of the province met 
with opposition from the people, and 
Jephson was engaged for nine months 
with Emin in resistiag their rebellion. 
Both we^e imprisoned at Dufile in August 


1888. In October the Mahdists came 
down upon the province, and at the begin- 
mng of December, on the news of their 
successes in the north, the native soldiers 
at Dufile besought Emin to lead them in 
retreat. Emin’s own unwillingness to quit 
the province, the affairs of which were 
m great confusion, added to Jephson’s 
difficulties. The council of native rebel 
officers at Wadelai condemned both Emin 
and Jephson to death, but early in 
February 1889 he succeeded in rejoinmg 
Stanley at Kavali, and subsequently 
they managed to rescue Emin. Returning 
to England in 1890, Jephson became a 
queen’s messenger in 1895 and held a 
similar post under King Edward VII 
(1901). 

He was awarded a medal by the Royal 
Geographical Society of London in 1890 
and a diploma by that at Brussels in the 
same year. 

He died on 22 Oct. 1908 at Sunninghill, 
Ascot, and was buried there. He married 
in 1904 Anna, daughter of Addison Head 
of San Francisco, and left one son. 

Jephson told the story of his part in the 
relief expedition in ‘Emin Pasha and the 
Rebellion at the Equator ’ (1890 ; German 
tr= Leipzig, 1890; French tr. Paris, 1891). 

He collected a number of native folk-tales, 
and admirably presented them in ‘ Stories ^ 
told in an African Forest by Grown-up 
Children of Africa ’ (1893). He also wrote 
‘ The Story of a Billiard Ball ’ (1897). 

[Geogr. Journ. xxxii. 630 ; The Times 
23 Oct. 1908; Jephson’s Emin Pasha, 1890 ; 

Sir H. M. Stanley’s Autobiography, 1909, 
and In Darkest Africa, 1890 ; private informa- 
tion.] 0. J. R. H. 

JEUNE, FRANCIS HENRY, Baeon 
St. Heliee (1843-1905), judge, was eldest 
son of Francis Jeune, bishop of Peter- 
borough [q. V.], by his wife Margaret 
Dyne, only child of Henry Symons of 
Axbridge, Somerset. Bom on 17 March ' 
1843 at St. Helier, where his father was 
then rector and dean of Jersey, Jeune was 
sent as a boy to the school kept at Exmouth 
by Penrose, a teacher of great ability, 
though freely addicted to the use of corporal 
punishment. Thence he went to Harrow 
(1866-61), where he obtained a scholarship 
at the same time as the first Viscount 
Ridley and won many prizes, his English 
essays in particular showing an unusual 
amount of information, an original thought- 
fulness, and a command of forcible English. 
When Lord Brough am visited the school 
on ^ a speech day he pronounced Jeune’s 
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performance ‘perfect oratory.’ In 1861 
he obtained a BaUiol scholarship, and was 
placed in the first class in moderations in 
1863 and in the final classical school in 
1865. In 1863 he obtained the Stanhope 
prize for an essay on ‘ The Infiuence of the 
Feudal System on Character,’ and in 1867 
the Arnold prize for one upon ‘The Moham- 
medan Power in India.’ He was called to 
the bar by the Inner Temple on 17 Nov. 
1868. In 1874, upon the establishment 
in its present form of Hertford College, he 
was made one of the original fellows. 

Before his call to the bar Jeune worked 
for some time in the office of Messrs. 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton, the well-known 
firm of solicitors, and in 1869 he proceeded, 
upon their instructions, to Australia, to 
inquire into and report upon the evidence 
proposed to be adduced in support of the 
claim of Arthur Orton to be ‘ Sir ’ Roger 
Tichborne. After his return he was counsel 
for the plaintiff in the. famous action of 
ejectment, Tichborne v. Lushington, which 
was tried for 103 days before chief justice 
Bovill, from June 1871 to March 1872, 
when the jury stopped the case, and the 
claimant was committed for trial for 
perjury. Jeune’ s leaders were Serjeant 
William Ballantine [q. v. Suppl. I], Mr. 
Gifiard, Q.C. (now Earl of Halsbury), and 
Mr. Pollard. He held no brief in the 
criminal trial which followed. 

Jeune won a great reputation as a 
junior of exceptional learning and industry, 
and a large proportion of his practice was 
in ecclesiastical courts, or before the 
judicial committee of the privy council. 
In ecclesiastical litigation he was engaged 
usually but not always on the evangelical 
side — that being the party to which his 
father, the bishop, had belonged.' He was 
on that side in the Mackonochie case, in 
the litigation of Green v. Lord Penzance, 
in the cases of Dale, and Enraght, and that 
of Julius V. the Bishop of Oxford, and in 
Cox [Mr. BelL-Cox] v. Hake. Another case 
in which he appeared before the judicial 
committee was an application for leave to 
appeal by Louis Riel [q. v.], a Canadian 
who was hanged for armed rebellion in 
1885, He served on the royal commission 
on ecclesiastical patronage in 1874, and on 
that on ecclesiastical courts in 1881, and 
before his appointment to the bench was 
chancellor of the dioceses of St. Albans, 
Durham, Peterborough, Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, St. Asaph, Bangor, and St. David’s. 

In 1880 he stood as conservative candi- 
date for Colchester, and was defeated by 
two votes by William (afterwards Judge) 
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Willis, Q.C. [q. v. Suppl, II]. After this elec- 
tion he sat with Messrs. HoU, Q.C., and 
Turner as a commissioner to inquire into 
the corruption reported after the trial of 
an election petition to have prevailed at 
Sandwich, then a parliamentary borough. 
The commission reported the existence of 
the most flagrant corruption. The borough 
was consequently disfranchised, until by 
the Redistribution Act of 1885 it became 
part of one of the divisions of Kent. 

In 1888 Jeune was appointed a queen’s 
counsel, and in June 1891 was elected a 
bencher of the Inner Temple. The last case 
of great importance in which he appeared 
at the bar was the prosecution before the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Benson), with 
assessors, of Edward King [q. v. Suppl. II], 
bishop of Lincoln, for alleged xinlawful 
ritual. Jeune was counsel for the accused 
bishop, and the result of the trial was that 
some of the practices impugned were held 
to be lawful and others unlawful. 

In 1890 the suggestion was authori- 
tatively made to Jeune that he should again 
stand for parliament, with a view to his 
appointment as soHcitor-general upon the 
occurrence of an expected vacancy in that 
office, but he declined the proposal on the 
ground that his health would be unequal to 
the strain of parliamentary and official 
work. In 1891 Sir James Hannen [q. v. 
Suppl. I] was created a lord of appeal, and 
Jeune accepted the office of judge of the 
probate, divorce and admiralty division 
in place of Hannen’ s junior colleague, Sir 
Charles Parker Butt [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
succeeded Hannen as president. Jeune 
was knighted in the usual course. The 
work of the division fell principally upon 
his shoulders for the following year and 
a half, owing to Butt’s illness, which 
terminated fatally in May 1892. It was 
then determined to cure by legislation an 
ambiguity in the Judicature Acts as to 
the precise conditions in which a judge 
succeeded to the office of president of 
the probate division. An Act was passed 
creating a definite office of president of 
the probate, etc., division, with the judicial 
rank of one of the lords justices of appeal. 
The new arrangement practically involved 
that the president should always be a 
privy councillor. Of this office Jeune was 
the first holder. 

Jeune’ s tenure of this office, which lasted 
thirteen years, was distinguished and 
successful. A sound lawyer and a strong 
man, he gave a conspicuous example of 
the patience and personal courtesy which 
towards the end of the nineteenth century 
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became, more conspicuously tban at some 
previous periods of legal history, character- 
istic of the judges of the high court. With 
the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Justice 
Gorell Barnes, now Lord Gorell, he made 
his small division a model of efficiency 
and despatch. The lists in probate, 
divorce, and admiralty were increasingly 
full at the beginning of each year, and 
arrears were practically unknown. In each 
of the three classes of work Jeune was an 
efficient and capable judge. Of admiralty 
work he had little or no special knowledge 
at the time of his appointment as a judge, 
but fortifying himseh with much reading 
he speedily became sufficiently master of 
the necessary technical knowledge. He 
was naturally best known to the general 
public as the judge in divorce cases. In 
these dehcate and sometimes difficult litiga- 
tions he did much to restore to his court 
the decorum and gravity which had been 
most marked in the time of Hannen, and 
had somewhat declined during the presi- 
dency of Sir Charles Butt. In all three 
branches Jeune secured the confidence 
of those who practised before him. 

When the liberal government came into 
office in 1892 a difficulty arose as to the 
payment of the judge-advooate-general, 
and Gladstone, acting on the precedent of 
the appointment to that office of Sir Robert 
Joseph Phillimore, first baronet [q. v.], when 
judge of the court of admiralty, eventually 
requested Jeune to add these duties to his 
own. J eune accordingly held the office until 
1904. He received no salary, but his services 
in this respect were recognised by his creation 
as K.C.B. in 1897 and as G.C.B. at the close 
of the South African war in 1902. During 
these ten years, as previously, the daily 
work of the office was performed by two 
deputies, one legal and the other military, 
but the finding of every ‘ general court- 
martial’ had to be confirmed or quashed 
by the judge-advocate-general himself, who 
was also required to advise the sovereign 
personally in many cases, for which reason 
it was necessary that the office should 
be held by a privy councillor. Jeune was 
the last holder, as the post was practically 
abolished by statute in 1904, the title and 
some of the duties being transferred to a 
legal official of the war office, Jeune found 
that his tenure of the office occupied him 
for several hours weekly in time of peace, 
and during the South African war the 
addition to his public duties which it 
involved was considerable. 

In 1898 and 1902 Jeune was chairman 
of board of committees respectively on 
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the load line regulations as to winter 
North Atlantic freeboard, and on the 
effect of employment of lascars and other 
foreigners upon the reserve of .British 
seamen available for naval purposes. In 
1904 he was a member of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s commission on ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

In January 1905, upon medical advice, 
he resigned the presidency of the probate, 
etc., division, and was created a peer by the 
title of Baron St. Helier. His failing health, 
which had been gravely affected by grief 
for the death of his only son in 1904, did 
not permit of his taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, and he died at his house 
in Harley Street on 9 April 1905. He was 
buried in the churchyard at Chieveley, 
Bucks. 

Jeune married in 1881 Susan Mary 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of the Hon. 
Keith William Stewart-Mackenzie, and 
•widow of Lieut. -colonel the Hon. John 
Constantine Stanley, second son of the 
second Lord Stanley of Alderley. His 
domestic happiness was complete and 
unbroken. His manifold activities and 
hospitable disposition brought him a large 
circle of friends, whom he entertained 
both in London and at his country house, 
Arlington Manor, Newbury, Berkshire. 
His only son, Christian Francis Seaforth 
(5. 1882), of the Grenadier guards, A.D.C. 
to Lord Lamington, the governor of 
Bombay, died in 1904, of enteric fever, at 
Poona. 

! In person Jeune was tall and of distin- 
guished appearance. He was one of the 
first of the judges to wear a full beard and 
moustache, his forensic "wig notwithstand- 
ing. An oil painting by Sic Hubert von 
Herkomer, representing him seated, "with- 
out a wig, but otherwise in the state dress 
of a lord justice of appeal, belongs to Lady 
St. Helier, and is an admirable likeness, 
A cartoon by ^ Stuff ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Pair ’in 1891. 

[Private documents and personal recollec- 
tion ; The Times, 11 April 1905; Lady 
St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years, 1909.] 

H. S. 

JOHNSON, LIONEL PIGOT (1867- 
1902), critic and poet, born at Broadstairs, 
Kent, on 15 March 1867, was third son of 
Captain WilKam Victor Johnson of the 
90th regiment light infantry (1822-91) 
by his , wife Catherine Delicia Walters. 
The father was second son of Sir Henry 
AUen Johnson, second baronet (1785- 
1860), and grandson of General Sir Henry 
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Joknson, first baronet [q. v.]. During 
Lioners boyhood his family resided at 
Mold, Flintshire, and afterwards settled 
at Kingsmead, Windsor Forest. He was 
educated at Durdham Down, Clifton, and 
at Winchester College, where he gained 
a scholarship in 1880 and remained six 
years. He rose rapidly in the school, and 
won the prize for English literature in 1883, 
the prize for an Enghsh essay in 1885, and 
the medal for English verse in 1885 and 
1886, the subjects being ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the Tower’ and ‘Julian at Eleusis.’ 
He edited the school paper, ‘ The Wyke- 
hamist,’ from 1884 to 1886, and converted it, 
so far as he dared, into a literary review, 
with articles on Wykehamical poets and dis- 
cussions of the technique of verse. From 
early boyhood he was a writer of verse, 
mainly imitative, and an omnivorous 
reader, with a retentive memory and an 
inveterate habit of quotation. At Win- 
chester he wrote his first critical essay of 
any importance, on the ‘ Fools of Shake- 
speare,’ which was published in ‘ Noctes 
Shakesperianse ’ (1887). Small in stature 
and of frail physique, he took no exercise 
save walking, making vacation tours in 
Wales, the Lake country, and Cornwall. 

In December 1885 Johnson won a 
Winchester scholarship at New College, 
Oxford, and in July 1886 he gained the 
Goddard scholarship for proficiency in 
classics. He went up to New College 
in October 1886, taking a second class in 
classical moderations in 1888 and a first in 
literse humaniores in 1890. At Oxford, as 
at Winchester, he was something of a 
literary dictator. There he formed his 
prose style by the study chiefiy of his 
namesake, Samuel Johnson, and was pro- 
foundly influenced by Walter Pater. 

On leaving Oxford in 1890 he entered on 
a literary career in London, at first living 
at 20 Fitzroy Street with a little group of 
artists and men of letters. The publisher 
Charles Kegan Paul [q. v. Suppl. II] 
helped to start him in journalism, and 
he was soon hard at work reviewing for the 
‘Academy,’ ‘ Anti- Jacobin,’ ‘National Ob- 
server,’ ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ and ‘ PaU Mall 
Gazette.’ His ambition to become knowm 
as a poet was delayed by the necessity of 
earning money to free himself of debts 
contracted at Oxford by lavish expenditure 
on books and prints. This he had accom- 
plished by the end of 1891 ; but his first 
eagerness for publication had passed ofl, and 
he continued to write and revise. While 
preparing his first prose book, on Thomas 
Hardy, he walked for a month (June 1892) 


in Dorset. Some of the best of his early 
poems made their first appearance in the 
‘ Century Guild Hobby-Horse ’ and the 
first and second ‘ Book of the Rhymers’ 
Club ’ (1892-4), Even before he went 
to Oxford Johnson had grown sceptical 
about the validity of Anglican claims, and, 
though he stiU conformed outwardly to 
the Church of England, he read deeply in 
Roman catholic theology and cultivated 
the acquaintance of priests as well as 
poets. On 22 June 1891 he was received 
into the Church of Rome, and talked for 
a time of taking orders. Asceticism, 
reverence for catholic tradition, sympathy 
with catholic mysticism, and a love of the 
niceties, rather than the splendours, of 
ritual — catholic puritanism, as he called 
it — ^became henceforth prominent in the 
subject-matter of his poems, of which a 
fijTst collection came out in 1895. Another 
leading factor of his poetry, his love for 
Ireland, was of later growth, and tells 
especially in his second volume, ‘ Ireland 
and other Poems ’ (1897). His interest in 
nationalist politics and in the Irish literary 
revival was fostered by a visit to Ireland in 
September 1893, which he often repeated, 
but his own alleged Irish origin was a 
literary pose, and Celtic influences had 
reached him &st through Wales. 

In. October 1895 Johnson removed to 
7 Gray’s Inn Square, Gray’s Inn, a few 
years later to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and again to CHflord’s Inn, where the close 
of his life was spent in illness and absolute 
seclusion. His health had been under- 
mined by intemperance and the habit, 
formed in boyhood, of working late at 
night. On 22 Sept. 1902 he sent his last 
poem, on Pater, to the editor of the 
‘ Academy.’ A week later he fell in Fleet 
Street, fractured his skull, and died in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, without recover- 
ing consciousness, on 4 October. He was 
buried at Kensal Green. A tablet to his 
memory was placed in the cloisters of 
Winchester College in 1904. He was 
unmarried. 

Johnson published : 1. ‘ The Gordon 

Riots ’ (No. 12 of Historical Papers, 
edited by John Morris, S. J.), 1893. 2. 
‘Bits of Old Chelsea’ (letterpress written 
by Johnson jointly with Richard Le Gal- 
lienne), 1894 fol. 3. ‘ The Art of Thomas 
Hardy,’ 1894. 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1895. 5. ‘ Ire- 
land, with other Poems,’ 1897. His 
scattered critical essays, among which an 
essay on Walter Pater in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ September 1894, is especiaUy 
worthy of mention, were collected as ^Post 
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Limmium ; Essays and Critical Papers,’ 
■with an introduction by Thomas Whitte- 
more, in 1911. Selections of Johnson’s 
poems appeared at the Dun Emer Press, 
Dundrum, 1904, and in the ‘ Vigo Cabinet ’ 
series, 1908. 

Johnson’s best work, both in prose and 
verse, was done in the decade of 1886-95. 
The brilliant promise of his youth was 
hardly fulfilled. But his criticism was 
acute and based on profound learning, 
even if the omniscience that he was apt 
to affect sometimes provoked distrust. 
As a poet he had a genuine though limited 
inspiration. Often ornate, almost always 
felicitous in language, he knew how to be 
simple, but was rarely passionate. There 
are lyrics, however, like ‘ The Dark Angel,’ 
that spring from profound inward experi- 
ence and are faulriess in expression. 

r Academy, 11 Oct. 1902 ; Athenaeum, 18 Oct* 
1902; Wykehamist, Oct. 1902; Atlantic 
Monthly, Dec. 1902 ; Eolleston’s Treasury of 
Irish Poetry ; Memoir by Clement K. Shorter 
in Vigo Cabinet series, No. 34 (Elkin Mathews), 
1908 ; private information.] C. D. 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM (1829-1902), 
of BaUykilbeg, Orangeman, born at Down- 
patrick, CO. Down, on 22 Feb. 1829, was the 
eldest child in a family of four sons and 
three daughters of John Brett Johnston 
(d. 8 March 1853) of BaUykilbeg, near Down- 
patrick (a descendant of Archbishop Eranois 
Marsh [q. v.]), by his wife Thomasina Anne 
Brunette (d. 1852), daughter of Thomas 
Scott, a local surgeon. Ikom the diocesan 
school at Downpatrick he went in 1848 to 
Trinity CoUege, Dublin, graduating B.A. in 
1852, proceebUng M.A. in 1856. OrigmaUy 
iutended for the medical profession, on his 
father’s death in 1853 he turned to* the law, 
and was eventually caUed to the Irish bar 
in Pfilary term, 1872. On 8 May 1848 
he entered the Orange order, in which he 
■ultimately rose to be deputy grand master 
of Ireland, and sovereign grand master 
of the Black institution ; the triennial 
council of Orangemen, instituted 1866, was 
due to his proposal (Dec. 1865). Conceiving 
that the Party ProcessiODS Act (12 March 
1850 ; since repealed) was beiug enforced in 
the north of Ireland and not in the south, 
Johnston organised a demonstration against 
it^atj;BaUykilbeg (12 July 1866) and led 
an Orange procession to Bangor, co. Do-wn 
(12 July 1867). Brought before the magi- 
strates in September, he was comnoitt^ 
for trial, which took place at Downpatrick 
in March 1868 before Justice Morris [see 
Mobbts, Sm Michael, Lobd Moebis and 


Ejllai^in, Suppl. II], who sentenced him to 
two months’ imprisonment, reducible to one 
month if Johnston would give securities 
for good behaviour (himself 5007., and two 
sureties of 250Z.) ; this Johnston indignantly 
declined. His ceU at Do-wnpatrick was 
afterwards ■visited as the shrine of a protest- 
ant confessor. He was released four days 
before the expiry of the two months by 
medical order, the object being to frustrate 
an apprehended demonstration ; but his 
friends were on the alert, and he made a 
triumphal progress to BaUykilbeg, his car- 
riage being drawn by his Orange followers. 

On 15 Nov. 1868 he was elected for 
Belfast as an independent conservative, 
defeating in conjunction -with Sir Thomas 
McClure (liberal) the official conservatives. 
Sir Charles Lanyon and John MulhoUand 
(afterwards Lord Dunleath). A petition 
against the return of Johnston and McClure 
faffed, after a month’s trial before Baron 
Fitzgerald. Re-elected in 1874, Johnston 
resigned his seat in March 1878, on his 
appointment by Lord Beaconsfield as 
inspector of Irish fiisheries. After several 
warnings, called forth by his political 
speeches against the Land League and 
home rule, he was dismissed from office 
by Earl Spencer, the lord-lieutenant, on 
account of a vehement oration in the 
General Synod of the Church of Ireland at 
Dublin in 1885. He had impoverished bis 
estate in order to serve his cause, having 
lost considerably by financing an Orange 
newspaper, the ‘ Downshire Protestant ’ 
(7 July 1865-12 Sept. 1862 ) } his necessities 
were relieved by a pubhc subscription. In 
1885 he was returned for South Belfast, 
and held the seat till his death, speaking 
frequently against the project of a Roman 
catholic university, the policy of home rule, 
and the toleration of ‘ rituahsm.’ As repre- 
sentative of the Orange order he thrice 
crossed the Atlantic, the only year in which 
he missed attendance at a 12 July celebra- 
tion in Belfast being 1891, when he was on 
his way to Canada. In Irish economics 
he was a firm advocate of ‘ the three F’s ’ 
(fair rent, free sale, fixity of tenure) ; he 
supported Gladstone’s land bill of 1890, 
and the leasehold tenant right bill. As 
a member of the Irish Temperance League 
he supported the Sunday Closing Act. 

I His personal adhesion to the temperance 
cause was extreme: urged to take stimu- 
lant in his last illness, his answer was 
‘I would die first.’ On 9 July 1902 he 
left London to open an Orange bazaar at 
Lurgan on the 10th, and to speak at a 
demonstration on the 12th at BaUynahinch ; 
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this was his last effort ; he was seized with 
faintness and a chill, and died at Bally- 
kQbeg on 17 Jtdy 1902. He was bnned 
in RathmuUan churchyard on 21 July; 
a monument over his grave was erected by 
pubhc subscription. He was thrice married : 
(1) on 22 Feb. 1853 to Harriet, daughter of 
Robert Allen of Kilkenny, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters ; (2) on 
10 Oct. 1861 to ArmineJla Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Drew, D.D. ; [(3) in 1863 to 
Georgiana Barbara ( (2. 1900), youngest 
daughter of Sir John Hay of Park, seventh 
baronet, by whom he had issue three sons 
and four daughters. His portrait adorns 
many Orange banners. 

Although a man with a mission, Johnston | 
was a gentleman in grain, ‘ transparently 
upright and honest,’ and simply and de- 
voutly religious. He never lost the esteem 
of his opponents. The Belfast nationalist 
organ, in recording his death, spoke of his 
‘ courage and consistency,’ adding that he 
was ‘ loved by his catholic tenants and 
neighbours.’ One of his daughters joined 
the Roman catholic church, and it was 
characteristic of his sense of duty and 
his goodness of heart that he drove her 
to mass on the way to his own parish 
church. He contributed from time to 
time to various journals but he was not 
distinguished as a writer ; his separate 
.hterary efforts were early, and of no great 
moment. He published : 1. ‘ Nightshade : 
a Novel,’ 1857 ; 2nd edit. 1858. 2. ‘Ribbon- 
ism and its Remedy : a Letter,’ Dublin, 
1858. 3. ‘ Freshfield,’ 1859 (a novel). 4. 

‘ Under which King ? ’ 1872 (a story), 

[Belfast News-Letter, 18 and 22 July 
1902 ; Northern Whig, 18 and 22 July 1902 ; 
Irish News and Belfast Momtag News, 18 
July 1902 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry of 
Ireland, 1904 ; information from Mr. John 
McBride, Holywood, co. Down ; personal 
recollections.] A. G. 

JOLY, CHARLES JASPER (186^1906), 
royal astronomer of Ireland, born at St. 
Catherine’s rectory, TuUamore, on 27 June 
1864, was eldest son in the family of three 
sons and two daughters of John Swift Joly, 
successively rector of St. Catherine’s, TuUa- 
more, and of Athlone, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Slator, 
His father’s family, of French origin, 
settled in Ireland in the eighteenth century. 
After a short attendance at school at 
Portarlington, and nearly four years at 
Galway grammar school, Joly in October 
1882 entered Trinity GoUege, Dublin, where 
he won a mathematical scholarship. He 


graduated in 1886 with the first mathe- 
matical honour of his year — the ‘ student- 
ship,’ candidates for which were required 
to offer a second subject in addition to 
mathematics. Joly chose physics, the ex- 
perimental side of which so much interested 
hiTu that he went to Berlin in order to work 
in Helmholtz’s laboratory. The death of 
his father in 1887 rendered it needful for him 
to seek a competency without delay, and 
abandoning a design of devoting himself 
whoUy to experimental science, he returned 
to Ireland to read for a feUowship in Trinity 
CoUege. The conditions of the examination 
discouraged strict specialism in mathe- 
matics or science, and Joly failed to win 
election tiU 1894. He then engaged in 
tuition at the college, and was junior proctor 
in 1896. 

Joly’s career as a productive mathe- 
matician began almost as soon as he was 
admitted to a feUowship. In his first 
paper, on ‘The theory of Unear vector 
functions,’ which was read to the Royal 
Irish Academy on 10 Dec, 1894, he proved 
his discipleship to Sir WiUiam Rowan 
HamUton [q. v.], the discoverer of qua- 
ternions, and first appUed the quaternionic 
analysis to difficult and complex problems 
of geometry, using it as an engine for the 
discovery of new geometrical properties. 
The properties of Unear vector functions 
were further studied in ‘ Scalar invariants 
of two Unear vector functions ’ {Trans, 
R.l.A. 1896, XXX. 709) and ‘ Quaternion 
invariants of Unear vector functions ’ {Proc. 
B,£.A. 1896, iv. 1), while the extension 
of the quaternion calculus to space of more 
than three dimensions was discussed in 
‘ The associative algebra appUcable to 
hyperapace ’ {Proc. B.I.A. 1897, v, 75) ; 
the algebras considered are those that are 
associative and distributive, and whose 
units satisfy equations of the same type 
as the units of quaternions. Other more 
purely geometrical investigations were 
published about this time under the titles 
‘ Vector expressions for curves ’ {Proc. 
BJ.A. 1896, iv. 374) and ‘Homographic 
divisions of planes, spheres, and space’ 
{Proc. B,LA. 1897, iv. 515). 

In 1897 Joly resigned his work at Trinity 
CoUege on his appointment as royal 
astronomer of Ireland at Dunsink observa- 
tory, where the rest of his Ufe was spent. 
In this quiet retreat Joly devoted himseU 
to advanced study and research. From 
1898 to 1900 he was engaged in editing 
Hamilton’s ‘ Elements of Quaternions,’ 
originaUy pubUshed shortly after its 
author’s death in 1865, and now out of 
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print. Joly naade considerable additions, 
inclnding an appendix of 114 pages ; the 
first volume of the new edition was pub- 
lished in 1899, and the second in 1901. 
While occupied with this work, Joly com- 
municated several memoirs to the Royal 
Irish Academy : ‘ Astatics and quaternion 
functions,’ ‘ Properties of the general 
congruency of curves,’ and ‘ Some applica- 
tions of Hamilton’s operator in the calculus 
of variations ’ were all read in 1899 ; in 
the fiirst, quaternions are applied to the 
geometry of forces, in the second to pure 
geometry, and in the third to some of the 
equations of mathematical physics. Early 
in the following year he presented a paper 
‘ On the place of the Ausdehnungslehre in 
the general associative algebra of the 
quaternion type,’ in which he showed that 
Grassmann’s analysis for n dimensions, 
which is distributive but only partially 
associative, may be regarded as a limited 
form of the associative algebra of n-\-\ 
dimensions. In the course of the following 
five years Joly continued his labours in such 
memoirs (in the publications of the Royal 
Irish Academy or the Royal Society) as 
‘ Integrals depending on a single quaternion 
variable ’ ; ‘ The multilinear quaternion 
function ’ ; ‘ The interpretation of a quater- 
nion as a point symbol ’ ; ‘ Quaternion 
arrays’; ‘Representation of screws by 
weighted points ’ ; ‘ Quaternions and pro- 
jective geometry ’ ; ‘ The quadratic screw- 
system’; ‘ The geometry of a three-system 
of screws,’ and ‘ Some new relations in the 
theory of screws.’ EinaUy in 1905, the 
centenary year of Hamilton’s birth, he 
brought out ‘ A Manual of Quaternions,’ 
which at once superseded all other intro- 
ductory works on the subject. 

During Joly’s tenure of the office of royal 
astronomer he directed much observational 
work, the fruits of which appeared in the 
‘ Dunsink Observations and Researches.’ 
In 1900 he accompanied an eclipse expedi- 
tion to Spain, and obtained some excellent 
photographs of totality ; an account of the 
results was published in ‘Trans. R.I.A.’ 
xxxii. p. 271. He also edited Preston’s 
‘ Theory of Light ’ (3rd edit. 1901), 

He was elected F.R.S. in 1904, and was a 
trustee of the National Library of Ireland 
and president of the International Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Study of Quater- 
nions. Of outdoor sports he was fondest of 
climbing, being a member of the Alpine 
Club from 1895 to death. In literature he 
was well versed in Dante’s work. Joly 
died at the observatory of pleurisy fol- 
lowing typhoid fever on 4 Jan, 1906; 


he was buried at Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. On 20 March 1897 Joly was 
married to Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Robert Warren Meade of Dublin. His 
wife and three daughters survived him. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information 
from the surviving relatives of Dr. Joly; 
Proc. Roy. Soc. 78A ; Monthly Notices Roy. 
Astronom. Soc. Ixvi. 177 ; Alpine Journal, 
1906.] E. T. W. 

JOLY DE LOTBINIMe, Sir HENRY 
GUSTAVE (1829-1908), Canadian politi- 
cian, bom on 5 Dec. 1829 at fipemay, 
France, was son of Gaspard Joly, the owner 
of famous vineyards at ifipernay, who 
became seigneur of Lotbini^re, Canada, on 
his marriage with Julie Christine, daughter 
of Chartier de Lotbini^re, speaker of the 
Quebec Assembly (1794-7). His mother’s 
grandfather, Gaspard Michel Chartier de 
Lotbini^re, marquis de Lotbini^re, served 
as one of Montcalm’s engineers at Quebec. 
In 1888 Henry assumed his mother’s sur- 
name of de Lotbini^re with the sanction 
of the Quebec legislature. He received 
his education at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and joining his father at Lotbiniere, was 
called to the bar of Lower Canada in 
1855. 

In Canada Joly early espoused the 
liberal cause in politics, and represented 
Lotbiniere in the Canadian House of 
Assembly in 1861. In 1864 he effectively 
attacked the Tache -Macdonald government 
for remitting the canal dues, and subse- 
quently supported Sir Antoine Aim^ 
Dorion [q. v. Suppl. I] in his opposition to 
the federation movement. On the passing 
of the British North America Act he sat for 
his old constituency both in the first federal 
House of Commons at Ottawa and in the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly from 1867 
to 1874. In the latter year a law was 
passed enacting that no one should hold a 
seat in both legislatures. Joly accordingly 
resigned his seat in the federal house and 
devoted his energies to the leadership of 
the liberal opposition in the Quebec As- 
sembly. In 1872 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of a parliamentary committee to 
inquire into corrupt practices. In 1874 
and again in 1877 he declined the offer 
of a seat in the senate. In 1878 on the 
dismissal of the BoucherviUe ministry 
Luc LeteUier St. Just, lieu t. -governor of 
Quebec, called on Joly to form an admini- 
stration. His government had only a bare 
majority, and Ms proposal to abolish the 
upper house led to its defeat after eighteen 
months of office. During that brief period 
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he adopted a policy of retrenchment, and 
strove hard to purify the administra- 
tion. Meanwhile he continued his legal 
duties at the bar, and was made Q.C. in 
1878. In 1883 he was elected vice-chair- 
man of the Liberal Dominion Federation. 
In the same year he retired from the leader- 
ship of the liberal opposition in Quebec, 
and in 1885 on his refusal to countenance 
the nationalist agitation led by Honor6 
Mercier [q. v. Suppl. I] against the execu- 
tion of Louis Riel [q. v.] for high treason, 
he withdrew altogether from public life. 

In 1895, when he was made K.C.M.G., he 
was induced to emerge from his retirement 
and to take an active part in the party 
campaign. On the return of the liberals 
to power in the following year Joly, who 
re-entered the federal House of Commons 
as member for Portneuf, was appointed 
controller of inland revenue. In 1897 he 
accepted the portfolio of minister of inland 
revenue in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s dominion 
cabinet, and was nominated a privy coun- 
cillor. From 1900 to 1906 he held the post 
of lieut. -governor of British Columbia, and 
in that capacity he entertained at Victoria, 
the capital, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
(afterwards King George V and Queen Mary) 
when they visited Canada in 1 90 1 . Through 
life Joly actively promoted the interests of 
agriculture, forestry, and horticulture. At 
Quebec he brought about important re- 
forms in the administration of timber lands 
and he warmly advocated the systematic 
preservation of the Canadian forests. He 
was vice-president of the American Forestry 
Congress in 1885, and helped to found the 
Canadian Forestry Association. Joly’s dis- 
interestedness was fuUy recognised among 
Canadian poHticians. The tet of the grand 
seigneurs, an aristocrat and yet a liberal, 
Joly sympathised intensely with the ideals 
of self-government held by the Rouge 
party. He died at Quebec on 16 Nov. 
1908. He married on 6 May 1856 Mar- 
garetta Josepha (c^. 1904), daughter of 
Hammond Gowen of Quebec, by whom he 
had issue three sons and three daughters. 
His two younger sons, Alain Chartier,C.LE., 
and Gustave Henri, D.S.O., are both majors 
in the royal engineers. 

[The Times, and Toronto Globe, 17 Nov. 
1908 ; Castell Hopkins, Canadian Annual 
Review of Public Affairs, 1909 ; J. C. Dent, 
Canada since the Union of 1841, 2 vols. 
1881 ; L. P. Tuxcotte, Canada sous I’Union, 
1871; M. Bibaud, Le Panth6on Canadien, 
1891 ; E. Collins, Life of Sir j. A. Macdonald, 
1883; J. Pope, The Royal Tour in Canada, 
1901.] G. S. W. 


JONES, Sib ALFRED LEWIS (1845- 
1909), man of business, born at Carmarthen 
on 24 February 1845, was son of Daniel 
Jones of Carmarthen by his wife Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Williams, rector 
of Llanedi, South Wales. He was one of 
nine children, most of whom died young, 
and came to Liverpool with his parents 
when two years old. Here after being 
educated at different schools he began to 
earn his living in 1860, when he became 
first a ship’s apprentice and then a clerk 
to the firm of Fletcher and Parr of Liver- 
pool, which did business in a small way 
with the West Coast of Africa as agents of 
the African Steamship Co. Of an evening 
he attended classes at the Liverpool College. 
Hjs energy was rewarded by his becoming 
manager of the firm ; but owing to some 
changes in the business Jones on 1 Jan. 1878 
started on his own account as a shipping and 
insurance broker, gradually making for him- 
self a good position. Messrs. Elder, Demp- 
ster had absorbed much of his old firm’s 
business, and in 1876 he boldly offered to 
take control of their concern or buy them 
out. Quickly raising substantial capital, 
he became in 1879 junior partner and 
was soon the master spirit of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster’s business. His first aim was to 
monopolise the whole shipping trade of the 
West African ports, and with this object 
he absorbed competing lines, British or 
foreign, including the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, for which he 
paid nearly 1,000,000/. From shipping he 
passed to promotion of the general trade 
of the West Coast ports, including 
banking arrangements and hotels. In 
1894 he started oihnills in Liverpool for 
the manufacture of the West African 
produce, and purchased mines in South 
Wales from which to draw steam coal. 
In 1897 he founded the Bank of British 
West Africa. 

Jones’s chief success was in revivifying 
the Canaries, which about 1880 were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Visiting them 
in 1884 on coaling business, he urged their 
people to grow bananas ; then he brought 
their fruit, especially bananas, to England, 
inaugurated a tourist traffic, employed 
the islands as sanatoriums (of. Tatlob’s 
Ganai^ Islands, London, 1893, p. 57) for 
invalided officers from the West Coast 
colonies, and established a coaling station 
and works at Las Palmas. 

In 1900 Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of state 
for the colonies, invited Jones’s co-opera- 
tion in developing the trade of the West 
Indies. Although by no means satisfied 


witli the govermnent subsidy, Jones ener- 
getically carried out the contract which 
he undertook in 1901 to inaugurate a 
new steamship service with Jamaica. 
He built a new class of steamer, and 
gave liberal terms to tourists, for whom 
he bought new hotels at Constant Spring 
and Myrtle Grove. His new line he 
worked from the docks at Avonmouth, 
near Bristol, thus restoring to Bristol 
its ancient West Indian trade. He 
established a branch house at Bristol 
and formed a branch firm named Elders 
and Eyfies, which popularised the Jamaica 
banana in the West of England. He many 
times revisited the Canary Islands, and 
twice he was in Jamaica, the second time 
during the serious earthquake in Kingston 
in January 1907. 

In the interest of the colonial territories 
with which he was in contact, Jones, 
readily following the lead of the colonial 
office, helped to found in 1899 the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, to which he 
gave generous support. The London School 
of Tropical Medicine had been established 
the year before. Again, in June 1902 
he founded and acted as first president 
of the British Cotton Growing Association. 
In June 1903 he became chairman of 
the Liverpool Institute of Tropical 
Research. He was also president of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff com- 
mission formed in 1904. He was consul 
in Liverpool for the Congo Eree State. 

Jones was made a K.C.M.G. in 1901, 
and was elected an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1905, by way 
of acknowledgment more especially of the 
services ho rendered to tropical medicine. 
He also received foreign decorations from 
Belgium, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and 
the Liberian republic. He died on 13 Dec. 
1909 from heart failure at his residence, 
Oaklands, Aigburth, Liverpool, and was 
buried at Anfield cemetery, Liverpool. 
He was unmarried; his sister, Mrs. 
Pinnock, lived with him from her early 
widowhood. 

Jones’s organising capacity was very 
great, and his energy tireless. With cheery 
and vigorous seH-assertiveness he combined 
genuine benevolence and public spirit. 

The Alfred Jones professorship in tropi- 
cal medicine at Liverpool University was 
largely endowed by Jones, who bequeathed 
his fortune of some fiO0,000L for educa- 
tional and scientific purposes tending to 
benefit Liverpool or the West Coast of 
Africa, 


A portrait in oils, presented by the 
merchants of Liverpool, hangs in the 
Walker art gallery of that city. A 
memorial to include a statue is proposed 
at Liverpool. 

[Liverpool Courier, 14 Dec. 1909 (which 
has autobiographical notes) ; Times, 14 Dec. 
1909; Who’s Who, 1909; a sketch in 
Pitman’s Commercial Reader, -p. 118; 

private information from Mrs. Pinnock ; 
personal knowledge.] 0. A. H. 

JOKES, HENRY CABMAN (1818- 
1902), law reporter, born on 28 June 1818 
at New Church in Winwick, Lancashire, 
was eldest son of Joseph Jones, at the time 
vicar of Winwick and afterwards of 
Repton, Derbyshire, by his wife Elizabeth 
Joanna Cooper of Derby. Educated 
privately he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1837, and graduated B.A. in 
1841 as second wrangler and second 
Smith’s prizeman, being elected a fellow 
in the same year. The senior wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman of his tripos 
was (Sir) George Gabriel Stokes [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 
7 June 1841, and called to the bar on 
24 Nov. 1845, he became a pupil of Sir 
John Rolt [q. v.]. Prom 1857 until 1865, 
when the official law reports were founded, 
Jones was associated with Sir John Peter 
De Gex [q. v.] in three successive series 
of chancery reports. He continued to 
report chancery appeals for the law reports 
until within three years of his death. In 
1860 he drafted with J. W. Smith the 
consolidated orders of the court of chancery 
and later with Sir Arthur Wilson the 
rules under the Judicature Acta of 1873 
and 1875. Of retiring disposition and of 
deep religious convictions he actively 
engaged in the work of the Religious 
Tract Society and took part, with his 
university competitor. Sir George Stokes, 
in the proceedings of the Victoria In- 
stitute, founded for the discussion of 
Christian evidences. Much leisure was 
spent on an unpublished concordance to 
the Greek Testament. 

He died at St. Matthew’s Gardens, 
St, Leonards-on-Sea, on 18 Jan. 1902, and 
was buried in Repton churchyard. 

He married (1) on 4 Sept. 1851 
Anna Maria (d. 10 May 1873), daughter of 
Robert Steeveais Harrison of Bourn Abbey, 
Lincolnshire ; (2) on 4 Sept. 1879 Ehza 
(d. 26 Oct. 1909), third daughter of the 
Rev. Frederick Money of Offham, Kent, 
By his first wife he had eight children, 
of whom a son and four daughters survived 
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him. A portrait by Eden Upton Eddis 
[q. V. Suppl. II] belongs to the family. 

[The Times, 21 Jan. 1902 ; Law Journal, 
25 Jan. 1902 ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; 
private information.] G. E. A. B. 

JONES, JOHN VIRIAMU (1856-1901), 
physicist, bom at Pentrepoeth near Swansea 
on 2][Jan. 1856, was second son of Thomas 
Jones (1819-1882) [q. v.]. ffis eider brother, 
Sir David Brynmor Jones, K.C., has been 
M.P. for Swansea district since 1895. John 
was named after John Williams, missionary 
of Erromango [q. v.], ‘ Viriamu ’ being the 
pronunciation of ‘ Williams ’ by South Sea 
natives. He was educated successively at 
a private school at Reading, at University 
College School, London, at the Normal 
College, Swansea, at University College, 
London, and finally at BaUiol College, 
Oxford (1876-81). He had a distinguished 
university career. At London he was first 
in honours at matriculation, graduated 
B.Sc. with honours, and became university 
scholar in geology, being elected fellow of 
University College- At BaUiol, where he 
matriculated on 24 Jan. 1876 and was 
the centre of a circle of singularly able 
undergraduates, he was elected Brackenbury 
scholar in natural science in 1876, and won 
a first class in mathematical moderations in 
1877, and a first class in the final schools of 
mathematics in 1879 and of natural science 
in 1880. He graduated B.A. in 1879, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1883. In May 1881 he 
was appointed principal of Firth CoUege 
(now University College), Sheffield, acting 
a;S professor of physics and mathematics. 
In June 1883 he was selected as the first 
principal of the University CoUege of South 
Wales at Cardiff, and in a few years 
coUected the sum of 70,OOOZ. for buUding, 
obtaining a grant of the site from the 
corporation. From that time much of 
his energy was devoted to the movement 
for creating a national university of Wales, 
and when the charter was granted in 1893 
he became the first vice- chanceUor of the 
new Welsh University. In this capacity 
he had a preponderating influence in 
determini n g the course of studies in the 
arts and sciences, and in giving the new 
university’s degrees a standard value. 

His position in the scientiflc world was 
one of high promise and of substantial 
achievement. His researches were mainly 
directed towards the precise determination 
of electrical and physical standards, and 
to the construction of measuring instru- 
ments which should satisfy the utmost 
demands of engineering theory. His first 


paper appeared in the ^ Proceedings of the 
Physical Society ’ in 1888 and treated of 
the mutual induction of a circle and of 
a coaxial helix ; in 1890 he published 
in the Electrician ’ a determination of the 
ohm by the use of a Lorenz apparatus. 
From this time forward a series of 
more and more "accurate determinations 
of this constant occupied his leisure. 
He was elected F.E.S. in 1894, and m 
1897 he laid before the Royal Society a 
simplification and more general solution 
of the problem attacked in his first paper. 
In 1898 a description was given of a 
new ampere balance, which he did not live to 
see constructed. Jones’s sympathies were 
wide and his personality attractive. He was 
an expert mountaineer and was a member of 
the Alpine Club from 1887 till death. He 
died at Geneva on 2 June 1901 and was 
buried at Swansea. A statue by Sir William 
Goscombe John, R.A., stands in front of the 
college at Cardiff. The Physical Research 
Laboratory at the new college buildings 
in Cathays Park, Cardiff, was erected in 
his memory. He married in 1882 Sarah 
Katherine, eldest daughter of W. Wills of 
Wylde Green, near Birmingham. She sur- 
vived him without issue, and was granted 
in 1902 a civil list pension of 75Z. a year. 

[John Viriamu Jones and other Memories, 
by Prof. E. B. Poulton (with'por trait), 1910 ; 
The Times, 4 June 1901 ; Nature, 13 June 
1901 ; Alpine Journal, Feb. 1902.] R. S. 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819- 
1911), geologist and palaeontologist, born 
in Wood Street, Cheapside, London, on 
1 Oct. 1819, was the son of John Jones, 
silk merchant and throwster (a descendant 
of the old Po-wys family of North Wales), 
by his wife Rhoda Burberry of Coventry. 
Jones was educated at private schools, first 
at Taunton, where his father conducted 
a part of his business, and afterwards at 
Uminster, where he began to take interest 
in geology, collecting ammonites and other 
fossils from the stone-beds of the Upper 
and Middle Lias, then largely quarried in 
the neighbourhood. In 1835 he was 
apprenticed to Hugh Norris, surgeon, at 
Taunton, but owing to Norris’s death bis 
apprenticeship was completed with Dr. 
Joseph Bunny at Newbury, Berkshire, 
in 1842. There he carried on geological 
researches, results of which were published 
in papers on the geological history of 
Newbury (1854), and the geology of the 
Kennet VaUey (1871). During the years 
1842-50 he was engaged as a medical assist- 
ant, chiefly in London, and continuing his 
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natiyral Idstory studies, he gave special 
attention with the aid of the microscope 
to the foraminifera and entomostraca, 
both recent and fossil. As a result of these 
early researches his ‘ Monograph on the 
Cretaceous Entomostraca of England ’ was 
published in 1849, and in course of time 
he became the leading authority in Britain 
on the entomostracan orders of phyllopoda 
and ostracoda, as well as on the foramini- 
fera. 

In 1851 Jones was appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Geological Society, 
then at Somerset House, where In's! most 
important duty was the editing of the 
society 8 ‘Quarterly Journal,* work which 
he earned out with the utmost zeal and 
precision. As an editor, and in the know- 
ledge he acquired of geological biblio- 
graphy, he excelled. After the death of 
Gideon Algernon Mantell [q. v.] he edited 
the 3rd edition of that author’s ‘Geological 
Excursions round the Isle of Wight’ (1854), 
the 2nd edition of the ‘ Medals of Creation * 
(1854), and the 7th edition of the ‘ Wonders 
of Geology ’ (2 vols. 1857-8). 

In 1858 he became lecturer on geology, 
and in 1862 professor, at the Royal Military 
College, and afterwards at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst, resigning his post at the Geo- 
logical Society in 1862, when he took up 
residence at Earnborough. He retired in 
1880 on the abandonment by the military 
authorities of the teaching of geology. 

During his residence in Hampshire, and, 
after his retirement, in Dondon he continued 
his researches on microzoa, contributing 
ma:^ papers, some in conjunction with 

w ^ J- Kirkby, and 

i ^ the ‘ Quarterly Journal 

Society,’ the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History,’ the 
Reports of the British Association,’ and 
,‘J^ological Magazine.’ He edited 
the Rehqm® Aquitanioee ’ of E. Lartet 

(1875), and, with much 
^dition and revision, the 2nd edition of 
h. Dixons Geology of Sussex’ (1878). 
He utihsed his extensive knowledge bv 
pubhshing useful summaries of information 
with ori^^ observations on quartz, 

on the antiquity of man 
(1877), on peat and peat bogs (1880) 
on chalk and flint (1885), on the 
mstory of the sarsens (l886, 1901), on 
the plateau implemeuts of Kent (1894)* 
articles contributed to the ‘ Proceedings of 
the (^ological Association ’ and to local 
Mmntrfic societies and field clubs. In South 
Afnoan geology he was keenly interested • 
he mastered the literature, wrote many 


articles and reviews on the subject and 
rendered much help to A. G. Bain and 
other pioneers in that country. Ever readv 
to give assistance to others, he counted as 
recreations the editing of friends’ papers 
and correcting proofs. ^ 

Jones was elected E.R.S. in 1872 and in 
1890 the Lyell medal was awarded’ to him 
by the council of the Geological Society 
He was president of the Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation 187^81, and president of the geo- 
logical section of the British Association at 
Cardiff in 1891, when he gave an address 
on coal. 

Sturdy in build, but below the average 
height, he was cheery in disposition and 
full of humour, and as a lecturer clear and 
fluent. During the later years of his life 
he resided at Chesham Bois, where he died 
on 13 April 1911, and was buried. 

He married twice : (1) Mary, daughter of 
William Harris of Charing, Kent, who had 
a fine collection of chalk fossOs ; they had 
issue, two sons and three daughters ; the 
eldest son, William Rupert, became assist- 
ant librarian to the Geological Society; 
(2) Charlotte Ashburnham, daughter of 
Archibald Archer (an instructor in portrait- 
painting in the Royal Academy schools), 
by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters. His widow was granted a civil 
list pension of 50^. in 1912. 

His published works include the following 
monographs issued by the Pal^ontograph- 
xcal Society : on ‘ Cretaceous Entomostraca ’ 
(1849 j supp. with Dr. G. J. Hinde, 1890) ; 
Tertiary Entomostraca’ (1856; supp. with 

^ .1^89) ; ‘ Eossfl Estherise ’ 
(1862); Foraminifera of the Crag’ (1866 
and 1895-7); ‘Carboniferous Bivalved 
Entomostraca,’ with Dr. G. S. Brady 
(1874) ; and ‘ Palaeozoic Phyllopoda,’ with 
Dr. Henry Woodward (1888). 

[Biography (with portrait) in Geol. Mag., 
Jan. 1893; Supp. notice, with portrait, on 
90th birthday, ibid. Nov. 1909; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; obit, by H. B. W. 
Nature, 27 April 1911. The best published 
portrait is in Life and Letters of Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, 1899, p. 376.] H. B. W. 


WILLIAM WEST (1838-1908), 
^ohbishop of Capetown, born at South 
Hackney on 11 May 1838, was the sixth and 
youngest son of Edward Henry Jones, wine 
merchant, of Mark Lane, by his wife Mary 
Eimna Collier. From Merchant Taylors’ 
behool, which he entered in April 1845 
he pas^d in 1856 as a fotmdation scholar 
to St. John’s College, Oxford. He took a 
second class in classical moderations in 
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1858, but owing to ill-healtb from over- 
work was unable to take honours in the 
final schools, and was given an honorary 
fourth both in the final classical school and 
in mathematics. From 1859 until his 
marriage in 1879 he was fellow of St. J ohn’s, 
and WEIS made an honorary fellow of the 
college in 1893. He graduated B.A. in 
1860, proceeded M.A. in 1863, B.D. in 
1869, and was made an hon. D.D. on being 
consecrated a bishop in 1874. Ordained 
deacon in 1861 and priest in 1862, he was | 
Ifibnsed to the curacy of St. Matthew’s in 
the City Boad, and from 1864 to 1874 held 
the hving (in the gift of his college) of 
Summertown on the outskirts of Oxford. 

He was preacher at the old White- 
hall Chapel (1870-2), and rural dean of 
O^ord (1871-^). On 17 May 1874 Jones 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, 
bishop of Capetown, in succession to 
Robert Gray [q. v.], first bishop of Cape- 
town and metropolitan of South Africa. 
Jones accepted the difficult post only on 
the urgent advice of Samuel Wilberforce, 
bishop of Oxford, with whom he was 
in cordial relations {Ghiardian, 27 May 
1908). The protracted conflict between 
Gray and Bishop Colenso [q. v.] as to the 
South African church’s independence of the 
Church of England was stiJl a Hving issue 
on Jones’s appointment. But when at Ms 
consecration he took the oath of allegiance 
to A. C. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, 
he and the archbishop signed a document 
which safeguarded the independent rights 
and privileges of the South African church. 
The thirty-four years of Jones’s episcopate 
were years of constant war of races in 
South Africa. But he steadily sought to 
encourage peace in both church and state 


without sacrificing principles or concealing 
his own views. In 1897 the see of Capetown 
was elevated to the dignity of an arch- 
bishopric. A strong high churchman and 
a member of the English Church Union, 
by virtue of his simpHcity of character, 
courtesy, bonhomie, business aptitude, and 
dignified presence, Jones won the respect 
and friendship of English and Dutch, high 
church and low church. 

At the close of the Boer war in 1902 he 
took part in the great peace thanksgiving 
service at Pretoria, and was busy at his 
death in raising funds for the completion of 
the Anghcan cathedral at Capetown, in 
memory of those who had fallen in the war. 
Early in 1908 he came to England to 
attend the Lambeth conference, and died at 
the Lizard on 21 May 1908 ; he was buried 
in Holywell cemetery, Oxford, the third 
archbishop to be buried at Oxford, the 
other two being Laud and Juxon, all three 
members of St. John’s CoUege. He married 
in 1879 Emily, daughter of John Allen of 
Altrincham, Cheshire, and had two sons. 

A portrait by Charles Wellington Purse, 
A.R.A., is in the possession of his widow, 
and another by WilHam Orpen, A.R.A., 
is in the hall of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
A third by Mr. C. H. Thompson is in the 
Diocesan College, Capetown ; and a fourth 
by Mr. Tennyson Cole in the Diocesan 
Library, Capetown. A recumbent statue 
by Mr. Hartwell is in the memorial chapel 
of the cathedral at Capetown. 

[Anglo- African Who’s Who, 1907 ; The 
Times, 22 May 1908 ; Guardian, 27 May 1908 ; 
Cape Church Monthly, June and July 1908 ; 
Wirgman’s History of the English Church 
and People in South Africa 1895 ; private 
information.] C. P. L. 
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KANE, ROBERT ROMNEY (1842- 
1902), writer on Irish land law, born at 
Gracefield, Blackrock, county Dublin, on 
28 Oct. 1842, was eldest son of Sir Robert 
Kane [q. v.], first president of the Queen’s 
CoUege, Cork. E&s mother, Katherine, 
daughter of Henry Baily, of Berkshire, and 
niece of Francis Baily [q. v.], president 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, wrote 
(before her marriage) a weU-known ‘ Irish 
Flora.’ After attending Dr. Quinn’s private 
school in Harcourt Street Kane passed to 
Queen’s CoUege, Cork, whence he graduated 
MA. in 1862, and received in 1882 the 


honorary degree of LL.D. Becoming a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, he studied law 
in London in the chambers of an eminent 
conveyancing lawyer, W. H. G. Bagshawe, 
and in 1865 he graduated LL.B. with 
honours in London University. Being 
caUed to the Irish bar the same year 
he went the Munster circuit and soon 
enjoyed a good practice. In 1873 he 
was appointed professor of equity, juris- 
prudence, and international law at the 
King’s Inns, and, acquiring the reputation 
of an authority on Irish land legislation, 
he was in 1881 appointed a legal assistant 
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cominissioner tinder the Land Law Act of 
that year. He retained that post till 1892, 
when he was made county court judge for 
the united counties of Kildare, Carlow, 
Wexford and Wicklow. 

Kane collaborated with Francis Nolan, 
Q.C., in an admirable treatise on the 
‘ Statute Law of Landlord and Tenant in 
Ireland ’ (1892). But the whole subject of 
Irish history, literature, and antiquities 
appealed to him. He was a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
for many years one of .the two honorary 
secretaries of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and a trustee of the National Library of 
Ireland. His edition of ‘ Lectures on Irish 
History,’ by his friend A. G. Richey [q. v.], 
publish^ in 1887 under the slightly mis- 
leading title of ‘A Short History of the 
Irish People,’ displayed wide reading, ripe 
judgment, and independence. After some 
years of feeble health he died at his resi- 
dence, 4 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin, on 
26 March 1902. 

Kane married on 29 Dec. 1875 EUinor 
Louisa, second daughter of David Cofiey, 
taxing master in chancery, by whom he 
had two sons and three daughters. The 
elder son, Harold, lieutenant in the 1st 
battalion of the^outh Lancashire regiment, 
fell in the Boer war while fighting against 
great odds on the summit of Mount 
Itala on 26 Sept. 1901 [Irish Times, 4 Oct. 
1901). 

[Information from Kane’s lifelong friend 
and brother-in-law, Mr. Valentine J. Cop- 
pinger, DublLQ ; The Times, 28 March 1902; 
Ann. Reg. 1902.] R. D. 

KEAY, JOHN SEYMOUR (1839-1909), 
Anglo-Indian politician, born at Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire, on 30 March 1839, was 
younger of the two sons of John Keay (d. 
15 July 1841), minister of the Church of 
Scotland, of Bathgate, by his wife Agnes 
Straiten (d. 3 June 1864), Educated at 
Madras College, St. Andrews, Keay was 
apprenticed in 1856 to the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, and in 1862 went to India to 
manage branches of the Government Bank 
of Bengal, which was recently started to 
develop the cotton trade between India 
and England. He next entered the service 
of Sir Salar Jung, minister of Hyderabad. 
After a successful public career he opened 
a private banking and mercantile business 
at Hyderabad, and founded the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills now known 
as the Hyderabad (Deccan) Spinning and 
Weaving Co. Ltd. ; he remained a director 
of the Gompa^^ his death. 


After twenty years in India Keay 
returned to England in 1882, and busily 
engaged in both home and Indian politick 
In an exhaustive treatise entitled ‘ Spoiling 
the Egyptians, a Tale of Shame told from the 
Blue Books’ (1882, three editions) he warmly 
protested against the claim of the Indian 
government to the province of Berar in 
Hyderabad, and his voluminous protest 
was loudly upheld by the radical party in 
England (cf. H. M. HY^rDMA2<r’s Record of 
ary Adventuroiis Life, 1911, p. 170). He 
sympathised with the native Indian cry 
for a larger share in the government, and 
was a member of the British committee 
of the Indian National Congress. In 
‘ The Great Imperial Danger : an Impossible 
War in the near Future’ (1887) he depre- 
cated the fear of war with Russia, and 
discussed vrith first-hand knowledge the 
Afghan frontier question. As an advanced 
liberal, he unsuccessfully contested West 
Newington at the general election in 
Feb. 1886, but he won a seat at the bye- 
election for Elgin and Naim on 8 Oct. 1889. 
Keay constantly intervened in the debates 
on the land purchase bill of 1890, concerning 
which he published an elaborate ^ Exposure,’ 
and won the reputation of a bore (of. Lucy, 
Diary of Salisbury Parliament, 1892, p. 371 
seq., with sketch portrait by Harry Furniss). 
He was re-elected at the general election 
of 1892, but was defeated after a close 
contest in that of July 1895, and was 
again unsuccessful in the Tam worth division 
of Warwickshire in January 1906, when he 
attacked tariff reformers in ‘ The Fraud 
of the Protection Cry.’ He had a country 
residence at Minchinhampton, Gloucester- 
shire, and was president of the Stroud 
(Gloucestershire) liberal club. He died on 
27 June 1909 at his London residence, 44 
Bassett Road, North Kensington, and his 
remains were cremated at Golder’s Green. 

He married on 22 Oct. 1878 Nina, 
second daughter of William Came Vivian 
of Penzance. She died on 16 Jan. 1885, 
leaving two daughters. A caricature by 
* Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1892). 

[The Times, 29 June and 24 Aug, 1909 ; 
India, 2 July 1909, p. 3 ; Thacker’s Indian 
Directory, 1910 ; Gloucester Journal, 28 Aug. 
1909; Linlithgowshire Gazette, 2 July 19091 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 1889-95 ; Dod’s Pari. 
Companion, 1890 ; Debrett’s House of Com- 
mons ; F, H, McOalmont, Pari. Poll Book, 
1910, pt. 2, 81; Who’s Who, 1909; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; private information.] C. W. 

KEETLEY, CHARLES ROBERT 
BELL (1 848-1909), surgeon, bom on 
13 Sept. 1848 at Grimsby, was son of Robert 
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Keetley by his wife (born Waterland). 
Both his father and mother came of a 
seafaring stock. His father, a shipbuilder 
and a mayor of Grimsby, fell into financial 
straits. The son, who was mainly brought 
up by his grandparents and by his uncle, 
T. B. Keetley, a medical practitioner of 
Grimsby, was educated at Browne’s school 
there, and acted as ‘ surgery help ’ or 
unarticled apprentice to his uncle during 
the last years of his school life. He then 
attended the lectures on botany and 
anatomy at the Hull school of medicine. 
He entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
1871, matriculated at the London Univer- 
sity, and in 1874 obtained the two gold 
medals at the intermediate examination in 
medicine, one for anatomy, the other for 
organic chemistry, materia medica, and 
pharmaceutical chemistry, He took no 
degree. He was admitted M.R.C.S. England, 
and F.Rp.C.S. in 1876. He became L.R.C.P. 
in 1873. After serving in 1875 as house- 
surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, and taking general practice ab Bungay 
in Suffolk, he was from 1876 to 1878 an 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy in the 
medical school of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

In 1878 he was elected assistant surgeon 
at the West London Hospital, and with 
this hospital he was associated until his 
death. During his thirty years’ service, 
and mainly by his advice, the hospital grew 
from a small suburban venture into a great 
charity, to which was attached a post- 
graduate medical school of the first im- 
portance. At the outset Keetley intro- 
duced into the wards and operating theatre 
the antiseptic methods of modem surgery 
before they had been adopted to any great 
extent by the other hospitals in London. 
He advocated the operation of appendico- 
tomy and wrote a valuable handbook on 
orthopasdic surgery (London, 1900). In 1882 
he was foremost in founding, and was the 
first president of, the West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. He also originated 
and organised with Mr. Herbert Chambers 
an army medical civilian reserve, which 
was afterwards merged into the territorial 
force as the Third London General Hos- 
pital corps. 

A slight but incurable deafness and 
want of business aptitude hampered 
Keetley’s professional success, A keen 
athlete in early hfe, he was well known 
as a football player, boxer, and oarsman; 
he was a skilful artist and caricaturist 
with pen and pencil, and had a ^t for 
impromptu rhymes. He died on 4 Dec. 
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1909 at Brighton, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. 

He married Anna, daughter of Henry 
Holmes Long of the East India Company, 
but had no children, 

Keetley, who was co-editor of the 
'Annals of Surgery,’ vols. i.-xiv. (London 
and Kew York, 1885-91), published : 
1. ' The Student’s Guide to the Medical 
Profession,’ 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1885. 2. ' An 
Index of Surgery,’ 1881 ; 4th edit. 1887. 
3. ' Orthopsedic Surgery ; a Handbook,’ 
1900. 4. ‘ Kallos. A Treatise on the Scien- 
tific Culture of Personal Beauty and the 
Cure of Ugliness,’ 1883 ; this work deals 
with the influence of Hellenic culture on the 
world’s ideal of beauty, and in it Keetley 
anticipated some of the ideals of the later 
eugenics school. 

pLancet, 1909, vol. 2, p. 1788 (with portrait ) ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1909, vol. 2, p. 1721 
(with portrait) ; West London Medical 
Journal, January 1910 ; ‘ In Memoriam 

C- B. Keetley,’ by Herbert W. Chambers 
(with portrait) ; additional information 
kindly given by Dr. G. S. Stephenson of Great 
Grimsby ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

KEKEWICH, Sir ARTHUR (1832- 
1907), judge, bom on 26 July 1832 at Pea- 
more, Exeter, was second son of Samuel 
Trehawke Kekewich of Peamore, the head 
of an old Devonshire family, and M.P, for 
Exeter in 1826 and for South Devon in 1858, 
by his first wife Agatha Maria Sophia, 
daughter of John Langston of Sarsden, 
Oxfordshire. His elder brother Trehawke 
Kekewich (1823-1909) took a prominent 
part in Devonshire affairs. Sir George 
William Kekewich, formerly permanent 
secretary of the board of education and M.P. 
for Exeter (1906-10), was his half-brother, 
and Major-general Sir Robert Kekewich, 
K.C.B., the defender of Kimberley, was his 
nephew. Educated at Eton and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 11 March 1850, Arthur Kekewich was 
placed in the second class by the mathe- 
matical moderators in 1852, and graduated 
B.A. in 1854 with a first class in literse 
humaniores and a second in the final school 
of mathematics. In the same year he was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter College, 
which he held until his marriage on 23 Sept. 
1858, with Marianne, daughter of James 
William Ereshfield. He proceeded M.A. 
in 1856. Having entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 8 Nov. 1854, he was called 
to the bar on 7 June 1858. His connection 
through his wife with the great fi^m of 
Ereshfield & Son, solicitors, gave him an 
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excellent start, and brought him at an early- 
period in his professional career the post 
of junior standing counsel to the Bank 
of England ; for many years he was in the 
enjo3nnent of one of the largest junior 
practices at the chancery bar. He was made 1 
Q.C. on 4 May 1877, and a bencher of his 
inn on 4 July 1881. Though he possessed a 
sound knowledge of law and practice, he 
proved deficient in the qualities of a leader. 
He never obtained a firm footing in any one 
of the chancery courts, and his business 
dwindled to very modest proportions. 
He unsuccessfully conifcested, in the con- 
servative interest, Coventry in 1880 and 
Barnstaple in 1885. There was some sur- 
prise in Lincoln’s Inn when on the retirement 
of Vice-Chancellor Bacon [q. v.], in Novem- 
ber 1886, Kekewich was appointed by Lord 
Halsbury to fill the vacancy, and he received 
the honour of knighthood early in the 
following year. On the bench Kekewich 
showed an expedition and despatch not 
usually associated with proceedings in 
Chancery ; he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the minutiae of equity practice, 
and was especially conversant with the 
details arising out of the administration 
of estates m chancery. But his quick- 
ness of perception and his celerity in 
decision were apt to impair the accuracy 
of his judgments, and he failed to keep 
sufficiently in control a natural tendency 
to exuberance of speech. Most kindly 
and courteous in private fife, he was 
apt to be irritable on the bench. His 
judgments were appealed against with 
uncomplimentary frequency, and though 
he was occasionally avenged by the House 
of Lords, it was his lot to be reversed in the 
court of appeal to an extent which would 
have been disconcerting to a judge of less 
sanguine temperament. Several of his 
juniors on the bench were promoted over 
his head to the coiirt of appeal ; but by the 
legal profession his shrewdness, sense of 
duty, and determinaton to administer justice 
with the minimuin of delay were fully 
recognised. He died after a very short 
illness on 22 Ndv. 1907 at his house in 
Devonshire Place ; there were no arrears 
in his court, and he had sent, a day or 
two before his death, his only two re- 
served judgments to be read by one of his 
colleagues. He was buried at Exminster 
near Exeter. Kekewich was a strong 
churchman and conservative. A man of 
fine physique and active habits, a keen 
shot and fisherman, he became in his later 
years an enthusiastic golf -player. His 
wife with two sons and five daughters 


survived him. A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1895. 

[The Times, 23 Nov. 1907 ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. B. A. 

KELLY, MARY ANNE, ‘ EVA ’ (1826- 
1910)', Irish poetess. [See under 
O’Dohebty, Kevin Izod.] 

KELLY, WILLIAM (1821-1906), Ply. 
mouth brother and biblical critic, only son 
of an Ulster squire, was born at Millisle, 
CO. Down, in May 1821. His only sister 
married a Canadian clergyman. He was 
educated at Downpatrick and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
with the highest honours in classics. Left 
fatherless at an early age, he became tutor 
in the family of the then Seigneur of Sark. 
Though he was broxight up as a protestant 
churchman he had leanings to Puseyism, 
but became a Plymouth brother in 1841, 
and shortly after left Sark for Guernsey. 
At the age of twenty -four he met John 
Nelson Darby [q. v.], the founder of the 
Darbyites (a seceding sect of the Plymouth 
brethren), became Darby’s chief lieutenant, 
and edited his collected writings (34 vols. 
1867-83). In 1879 Kelly supported Dr. 
Edward Cronin, who was excommunicated, 
in his dispute with Darby on a question 
of church discipline. KeUy and his party 
maintained the superiority of individual 
conscience over church control in matters 
not fundamental, but they remained true to 
all of Darby’s narrow doctrinal views except 
as to the baptism of infants. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon said of Kelly that he 
was ‘ born for the universe,’ but ‘ narrowed 
his mind by Darbyism.’ 

After nearly thirty years (1844-71) in 
Guernsey, Kelly spent his last thirty- five 
years at Blackheath. He died at The Firs, 
Denmark Road, Exeter, on 27 March 1906, 
and was buried near his second wife in 
Charlton cemetery. He’, married (1) Miss 
Montgomery, of Guernsey; (2) Efizabeth 
Emily {d, 1884), daughter of H. Gipps, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Hereford. 

Shortly before his death Kelly presented 
his hbrary of 15,000 volumes to the town 
of Middlesbrough. 

KeUy was a prolific vTiter and lecturer on 
scriptural subjects. From 1848 to 1850 he 
edited the ‘ Prospect ’ and from 1857 to his 
death the ‘ Bible Treasury ’ (still in progress) , 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of 
scriptural topics from the ultra-protestant 
point of view. From 1854-6 he contributed 
to the ‘ Christian Annotator,’ for which 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles [q. v.] and Philip 
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Henry Gk)sse [q. y.] also Tvrote. As editor 
he came into contact with theologians o£ 
every school of thought, with Dean Alford 
[q. Y.], Principal Thomas Charles Edwards 
[q. Y. Suppl. I], and others. His writings dis- 
played much logical faculty. A keen critic 
and controversialist, and an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of aU forms of higher biblical 
criticism, he obtained a wide reputation 
as a scholar. His critical Greek text of 
the ‘ Revelation of St. John,’ 1860 (the 
first Greek work printed in Guernsey), met 
with the warm approval of Heinrich von 
Ewald, the German theologian. 

His published works, whose titles fill 
four pages of the British Museum cata- 
logue, include : 1. ‘ The Book of Revelation, 
translated from the Greek,’ 1849. 2. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Book of Revelation,’ 1861. 
3. ‘ Lectures on the Second Coming and 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ,’ 1865. 4. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the New Testament Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit,’ 1867 ; new edit. 1906. 
5. ‘ On the Gospel of Matthew,’ 1868. 6. 

‘ Lectures introductory to the Study of 
the Pentateuch . . . ,’ 1871. 7. ^ Isaiah ex- 
pounded,’ 1871 ; new edit. 1897. 8. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Earlier Historical Books of the 
Old Testament,’ 1874. 9. ‘Elements of 

Prophecy,’ 1876. 10. ‘ In the Beginning, 
and 'the Adamic Earth,’ 1894 ; revised 
edit. 1907. 11. ‘The Gospel of John ex- 
pounded,’ 1898. 12. ‘ The Revelation 

expounded,’ 1901 ; 3rd edit. 1904. 13. ! 

‘ God’s Inspiration of the Scriptures,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 31 March 1906; Memories 
of the Life and Last Days of Wniiam Kelly, 
by Heyman Wreford, 1906 (with portrait) ; 
E. E. Whitfield on Plymouth Brethren 
and WOliam Kelly, in SchafE- Herzog’s Reli- 
gious Encyclopse^a, new edit. 1908-11; 
W. Blaic Neatby’s il^tory of the Plymouth 
Brethren, 2nd edit. 1902; William Kelly 
as a Theologian in Expositor, 7th ser. No. 17 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information supplied by Mr. 
P. E. Race, of Paternoster Row,] W. B. 0. 

KELVIN, first Baeon. [See Thomson, 
SiE William (1824-1907), man of science.] 

KEMBALLjSie ARNOLD BXJRROWES 
(1820—1908), general, colonel commandant 
royal artillery, bom in Bombay on 18 Nov. 
1820, was one of five sons of Surgeon-general 
Vero Shaw Kemball, of the Bombay medical 
staff, by his wife Marianne, daughter of 
Major-genery Shaw, formerly of the Black 
Watch. Kemball’s brothers did good ser- 
vice in the Bombay presidency: George 
and Alick in the Bombay cavalry, Vero 
Seymour_ in the Botubay artillery, Charles 
Gordon in the civil service, rising to be 


a judge of the supreme court, and John 
in the 26th Bombay infantry. Passing 
through the Military College at Addiscombe, 
Arnold received his commission as a second- 
lieutenant in the Bombay artillery on 
11 Dec. 1837. He served in the first Afghan 
war with a troop of Bombay horse artillery, 
and was present at the storming and capture 
of Ghami on 28 July 1839 and at the 
subsequent occupation of Kabul. On the 
march back to Bombay he took part in the 
capture of the fortress of Khelat. For this 
campaign he received the medal. After his 
return to the Bomb^jy presidency he passed 
in the native languages, and was appointed • 
assistant political agent in the Persian Gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of which he remained 
from 1842 until the close of his military 
career in 1878. Kemball, who was pro- 
moted captain in 1851, took part in the 
Persian war of 1856—7, and was specially 
mentioned in the despatches of Sir James 
Outram [q. v.], who had applied for his 
services. Lord Canning, the governor-general 
of India, in general orders of 18 June 
1857 especially commended his share in 
the brilliant expedition against Ahwaz. 
For the Persian campaign Kemball received 
a brevet majority, the C.B., and the Indian 
general service m^al, with clasp for Persia. 
At the close of the war Kemball resumed 
his political duties in the Persian Gulf, and 
two years later was appointed consul- 
general at Baghdad. In 1860 he became 
lieut. -colonel, and in 1863 attained the 
rank of colonel in the royal artillery. In 
1866, on the extension of the order of the 
Star of India, he became one of the first 
knights commander, and in 1873 he was 
attached to the suite of the Shah of Persia 
during that monarch’s visit to England. 

In 1875 KembaU was nominated British 
delegate on the international commission 
for delimiting the Turco-Persian frontier, 
and on the outbreak of the war between 
Turkey and Servia he was appointed 
military commissioner with the Turkish 
army in the field. He was present at aU 
the operations in the vicinity of Nisch and 
Alexinatz, and at the close of the campaign 
was nominated president of the international 
commission to delimit the frontiers between 
Turkey and Servia. Has intimate know- 
ledge of the Turkish language, added to his 
imperturbable calmness under fire, endeared 
him to the Turkish soldiery. In the spring 
of the following year, on the outbreak of 
the war with Russia, he was transferred 
in his former capacity to the Turkish army 
in Asia. The Turkish troops continued 
to show the fullest confidence in his judg- 
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ment and gallantry, and fully appreciated 
his kindness to the wounded. Wherever 
the fight was hottest he was on observation 
{The Times, 20 July 1878). The Russians 
were well aware of the veneration in 
which Kemball was held by the Turks, 
and like the Servians in the preceding cam- 
paign were under the mistaken impression 
that he was in command of the Turkish 
forces. After the battle of Zewin Duz on 
16 Jime 1877 a determined effort was made 
to capture him. Cossack pursuers were 
only thrown off after an exciting chase 
of more than twenty iniles, and Kemball 
by a daring swim across the Araxes river 
found shelter in a Turkish camp. ^ He 
firmly protested against Kurdish atrocities, 
and at his insistence the Ottoman com- 
mander-in-chief took steps to suppress them. 

At the close of the Russo -Turkish war 
Kemball was made K.C.B. and was pro- 
moted lieut. -general. The Sultan also be- 
stowed on him the medal for the campaign. 
Recalled to England, Kemball was de- 
signated to be military adviser to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s special mission to the 
Berlin congress, but his uncompromising 
objection to the cession of Batum to Russia 
led to the withdrawal of this ofier, and 
he was not afterwards employed. At the 
close of the Russo-Turkish war he was 
entertained by the officers of the royal 
artillery at Woolwich. 

Kemball took a keen interest in the con- 
struction of the then projected railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, and 
was more or less intimately bound up with 
the Euphrates Valley railway scheme (see 
Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, June 1878). After his retirement 
from active service he was prominently 
associated with Sir William Mackinnon 
[q. V. Suppl. I] and others in the develop- 
ment of East Africa, and was one of the 
founders in 1888 and first chairman of the 
Imperial East African Company. To his 
prescience is mainly due the construction 
of the Uganda railway and the soverei^ty 
of Great Britain over the East African 
Protectorate (see The Times, 20 Sept. 
1892). 

Kemball, who attained the rank of full 
general in Feb. 1880, died at his London resi- 
dence, 62 Lowndes Square, Knightsbridge, 
on 21 Sept. 1908, and was buried in Kensal 
.Green cemetery. He married in 1868 his 
cousin, Anna Frances, third daughter of 
Alexander Nesbitt Shaw of the Bombay 
civil service. His only daughter, Wynford 
Rose, married in 1902 Bentley Lyonel, third 
Baron Tollemache. A tablet to his memory 


has been erected in St. George’s garrison 
church, Woolwich, by his widow. A 
cartoon by ‘ Ape ’ was reproduced in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1878. 

[The Times, 10 Jan. and 21 J ane 1878,20 Sept. 
1892, and 22 Sept. 1908 ; Illustrated London 
News, 21 July and 29 Sept. 1877 ; Journal 
Royal United Service Institution, June 1878 ; 
Sir F. Goldsmid, Life of Sir James Outram] 
1880 j G. W. Hunt’s History of the Persian 
War ; C. B. Norman’s Armenia and the 
Campaign of 1877, 1878 ; C. Williams, The 
Armenian Campaign, 1878 ; Royal Artillery 
Institution Leaflets, Oct. 1908 and Feb. 1909 ; 
Amoris memoria, privately printed by Lady 
Kemball.] • C. B. N. 

KEMBLE, HENRY (1848-1907), actor, 
bom in London on 1 June 1848, was son of 
Henry Kemble, captain of the 37th foot. 
Charles Kemble [q. v.] was his grand- 
father. He was educated by his aunt, 
Fanny Kemble [q. v. Suppl. I], at Bury St. 
Edmunds and King’s College school, London. 
In 1865 he entered the privy council office, 
but devoted most of his time to amateur 
theatricals. Yielding to the hereditary 
bias, he made his professional debut on 
the stage at the Theatre Royal, Dublin,, 
on 7 Oct. 1867, and for a year and a 
half remained a minor member of Harris’s 
stock company there. Subsequently he 
acted old men and character parts at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Scarborough, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. On 29 Aug. 1874 he 
made his first appearance in London at 
Drury Lane, under Chatterton’s manage- 
ment, as Tony Foster in a revival of ‘ Amy 
Robsart.’ On 26 Sept, he was the original 
Philip of France in Halliday’s ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ and later was favourably 
received as Dr. Caius in ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ In 1875 he joined 
John Hare’s company at the Court Theatre, 
and was seen to advantage as Dr. 
Penguin in ‘ A Scrap of Paper.’ On 
30 Sept. 1876 he appeared at the Prince 
of Wales’s as Crossley Beck in ‘Peril,’ 
then beginning his long association and 
friendship with the Bancrofts. Among 
his later characters here were DoUy 
Spanker in ‘ London Assurance,’ Sir 
Oliver Surface in ‘ The School for 
Scandal,’ and Algie Fairfax in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 
On 27 Sept. 1879 he was the original Mr. 
Trelawney Smith in * Duty,’ an adaptation 
by Albery from Sardou. 

Following the Bancrofts to the Hay- 
market, Kemble appeared there on the 
opening night of their management 
(31 January 1880) as Mr. Stout in ‘ Money,’ 
and subsequently played Dr. Sutcliffe in 
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a revival of ‘ School.’ DuriBg the recess 
he toured the provinces with Miss Ellen 
Terry, returning to the Haymarket on 20 
Sept, to play Captain Mouser in a revival 
of Buckstone’s ‘ Leap Year.’ A few weeks 
later he played Sir Lucius O’ Trigger to the 
Bob Acres of John S. Clarke, On 26 Oct. 
1881 he was the original Craniner in 
W. S. Raleigh’s ‘ Queen and Cardinal,’ 
but the play proved a failure, and 
Kemble went for a time with Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons (the Anne Boleyn of the cast) 
into the provinces. On 15 Feb. 1882 he 
reappeared at the Court in two new char- 
acterisations — as the Rev. Mr. Jones in 
D. G. Boucicault’s adaptation ‘My Little 
Girl ’ and Mr. Justice Bunby in Bumand’s 
farcical comedy ‘ The Manager.’ Other 
original characters followed. On 20 July 
1885 he played his old part of Mr. Snarl in 
‘ Masks and Faces ’ at the Bancroft fare- 
well. 

A variety of engagements of small 
importance occupied him for the next 
fifteen years, during which he was the 
original Mr. Parr on 5 Jan. 1888 in Robert 
Buchanan’s ‘ Partners ’ at the Haymarket, 
where he remained for some time, and he 
made an acceptable Polonius at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, on 9 Sept. 1891, the 
occasion of (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
first performance of ‘Hamlet.’ Subse- 
quently joining Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree at Her Majesty’s, he was, on 
1 Feb. 1902, the original Ctesippus in 
Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses.’ On 4 Nov. 
following he was seen to advantage at 
the Duke of York’s as the Earl of Loam 
in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.’ His last appearance on the 
stage was made at the Criterion in 
April 1907 as Archibald Coke in a revival 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘ The Liars.’ 
On 17 Nov. following he died, unmarried, 
at Jersey. 

Kemble was an excellent comedian, and 
revelled in strongly marked character 
parts. His stout figure and somewhat 
short stature enhanced the comicality of 
his mien. Much beloved by his associates, 
he was affectionately known at the Garrick 
Club as ‘The Beetle,’ due to his early 
habit of wearing a long brown cloak with 
a large collar, which he pulled over his head 
in cold weather. 

[Pascoe’s Dramatic List ; Bancroft Memoirs ; 
EUen Terry’s Story of My Life ; Dramatic 
Notes for 1881-6 ; William Archer’s Theatrical 
World of 1896 ; Charles Brookfield’s Random 
Reminiscences, 1902; Green Room Book, 
1908.] W, J. L. 


KENSIT, JOHN (1853-1902), protestant 
agitator, bom in the City of London on 
12 Feb. 1853, was only son of John Kensit 
by his wife Elizabeth Anne. Educated 
at Bishopsgate ward schools, he became, 
in 1868, a choir-boy at the church of St 
Lawrence Jewry, under Benjamin Morgan 
Cowie [q. v.], afterwards dean of Exeter. 
He subsequently entered the warehouse 
of Messrs. J. and R. Morley as draper’s 
assistant, but found the work uncon- 
genial. About 1871 he opened a smaU 
stationer’s shop in East Road, Hoxton, 
and soon extended his business by becom- 
ing a sub-postmaster. From an early age 
he was interested in the cause of mili- 
tant prqtestantism, and actively engaged 
in agitation against what he deemed 
romanising tendencies in the Anglican 
church. In 1885 he started the City pro- 
testant book depot in Paternoster Row. 
The bookshop rapidly expanded into a 
publishing house. Profits were derived not 
only from evangelical sermons and ultra- 
protestant pamphlets but from strongly 
anti-sacerdotal publications which exposed 
regardless of decorum alleged procedure 
of the confessional, and paraded isolated 
instances of monastic asceticism as practices 
generally prevalent in the Church of Eng- 
land. To advance his views he instituted 
and edited ‘ The Churchman’s Magazine.’ 
In 1890 the Protestant Truth Society was 
founded, of which Kensit became secretary. 
Subscriptions flowed in, and the credit of 
the society was not shaken by the attacks in 
the press on the failure of the secretary to 
issue a balance sheet [Truth, 14 Feb. 1895). 
In 1894 and again in 1897 Kensit was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the London 
school board. 

The ecclesiastical agitation of 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, caused by the growth of ritualism, 
gave Kensit his opportunity. He now 
organised a band of itinerant young 
preachers, named ‘ Wichfifites,’ who created 
disturbances in ritualistic churches through- 
out the country. In January 1897 he 
first attained general notoriety by pubhcly 
objecting in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
to the confirmation of MandeU Creighton 
[q. V. Suppl. I] as bishop of London. 
Early in 1898 he began an organised anti- 
ritualist campaign in London. Selecting 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, as the object 
of an attack, he quahfied himself by 
residence as a parishioner, and frequently 
interrupted the services. On Good Friday 
1898 he protested against the adoration 
of the cross at St. Guthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens. He was fined 3Z. for brawling 
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in clmrcli, bnt was acquitted on appeal to 
the CJlerkenwell quarter sessions. Bishop 
Creighton forbade the extreme practices 
to which Kensit objected, but disregarded 
his threats of further interference. In the 
same year at the Bradford church congress 
Kensit denounced the bishop’s weakness. 

At the general election of 1900 Kensit 
unsuccessfully contested Brighton as an 
independent conservative, and made the 
district the scene of frequent anti-rituahst 
disturbances. In 1901 he again achieved 
prominence in London by his public pro- 
tests in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
against the elections of bishop Winnington- 
Ingram to the see of London, and of 
Charles Gore to that of Worcester. In the 
autumn of 1902 he and his followers trans- 
ferred their activities to Liverpool, where 
their propaganda excited violent out- 
breaks, After addressing a meeting at 
daughton Hall, Birkenhead, Kensit was 
returning to Liverpool, when a chisel was 
flung at him and severely wounded him in 
the left eye-hd. Kensit was removed to 
the Liverpool Eoyal Infirmary, and died 
on 18 Oct. 1902 of double pneumonia, 
unconnected with the wound. He was 
buried in Hampstead cemetery. John 
Mackeever, who was charged with flinging 
the chisel, was tried for manslaughter and 
acquitted at the Liverpool assizes on 
11 Dec. 1902. A sincere but narrow- 
minded fanatic, Kensit was unfitted by 
education and judgment to lead the pro- 
testant cause. On 14 Sept. 1878 he 
married Edith Mary, daughter of Alfred 
Eves of the Com Exchange, Mark Lane, 
who survived him with two daughters and 
a son, Mr. J. A. Kensit, who carried on 
his father’s propaganda. 

[J. C. Wilcox, John Kensit, 1903 (portrait 
frontispiece) ; J. Britten, A Prominent 
Protestant, 1899 ; The Times, and Liverpool 
post, 9 Oct. 1902; Churchman’s Magazine, 
1892 and 1902 ; Louise Creighton, Life of 
Mandell Oreighton, 1904, ii. 288 seq.] 

G. S. W. 

KEKT, CBLARLES, whose fuU Christian 
names were William Charles Mark 
(1823-1902), author and joumahst, born in 
London on 3 Nov, 1823, was eldest son in 
a family of five sons and two daughters 
of William Kent, R.]Sr., and granc^on of 
William Kent, captain R.N, [q. v.]. His 
mother was EUen, only daughter of Charles 
Baggs, judge of the vice-admiralty court, 
Demerara, and sister of Charles Michael 
Baggs, Roman catholic bishop [q. v.]. Both 
parents were Roman catholics, and Kent 
was educated first at Prior Park, Bath, and 


then at St. Mary’s College, Oscott (13 Eeb. 
till Christmas 1838). At an early age he 
adopted the profession of letters and began 
writing prose and verse. At Christmas 
1845, when only twenty-two years of age, he 
succeeded Wilham Frederick Deacon [q. v.] 
as editor of the ^ Sun,’ an evening news- 
paper, which, founded in 1792 by William 
Pitt, had sunk into a struggling condition. 
Its politics had long been liberal, and it 
advocated free trade. Since 1833 it was 
the sole property of Murdo Young, whose 
daughter Kent married in 1853. In 1850 
Kent purchased the paper of his future 
father-in-law for 2024^. Kent remained 
both editor and proprietor, but he failed, 
despite his zeal and industry, to restore 
the fortunes of the paper, wliich expired on 
28 Feb. 1871. 

The ‘ Sun ’ was one of the first journals 
to publish reviews of books, and Kent was 
a voluminous contributor of these as well 
as of leading articles. Some of his political 
sketches were published separately under 
pseudonyms. ‘The Derby Ministry, by 
Mark Rochester,’ appeared in 1858 and was 
reissued as ‘ Conservative Statesmen ’ ; 

‘ The Gladstone Government, by A Templar,’ 
followed in 1 869. After his connection with 
the ‘ Sun ’ ceased, Kent edited, from 1874 
to 1881, the ‘ Weekly Register,’ a Roman 
catholic periodical. 

Meanwhile Kent was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple (10 Juno 1859), but 
he did not practise. He was busy seeking 
a literary reputation in fields outside 
journalism. ‘ Catholicity in the Dark Ages, 
by an Oscotian’ (1847) gave promise of 
enlightened learning. ‘ The Vision of Cagli- 
ostro, a Tale of the Five Senses,’ which 
appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s ’ in 1847, was 
reissued in the first series of ‘ Tales from 
Blackwood.’ His earliest independent vol- 
ume under his own name, ‘ Aletheia, or the 
Doom of Mythology ; with other Poems ’ 
(1850), showed poetic thought and feeling. 
One of the poems, ‘ Lamartine in February 
[1848] ’ accidentally came to the notice of 
the Skench poet and statesman tlrree years 
after its publication and drew from him 
an enthusiastic letter of gratitude. At the 
same time Kent wrote largely for ‘ House- 
hold Words ’ and ‘ All the Year Round,’ 
and came into intimate relations with 
Dickens, the editor and proprietor. To 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine ’ he con- 
tributed ‘ Stereoscopic Glimpses,’ twenty 
poems descriptive of as many English poets’ 
home life, beginning with Shakespeare at 
Shottery and ending with Wordsworth at 
Rydal. These he colleeted in 1862 as 
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‘ Dreamland ; or Poets in their Haunts.’ 
He welcomed Longfellow to England in a 
poem which appeared in ‘ The Times,’ 

3 July 1868. A collected edition of Kent’s 
‘ Poems ’ was pubHshed in 1870, 

Kent’s literary acquaintance was large. 

It early included, besides Charles Dickens, 
Leigh Hunt, both the first and the second 
Lord Lytton, Charles Reade, Robert 
Browning, George Meredith, and Matthew 
Arnold. He caused Leigh Hunt’s line, 

‘ Write me as one that loves his feUow-men,’ 
to be placed on Hunt’s tomb at Kensal 
Green. Dickens wrote a letter to Kent 
within an hour of the novelist’s death 
(8 June 1870), and Kent presented it to the 
British Museum in 1879. The first letter 
which he received from the second Lord 
Lytton (4 July 1866) he also presented to 
the Museum in 1887. 

His later years were largely devoted to 
preparing popular complete editions of the 
works of great writers. The collected works 
of Burns appeared in 1874. In 1875 he 
brought out a centenary edition of Lamb’s 
works with a memoir which contained 
among other new facts an authentic record 
of Lamb’s relations with Frances Maria 
Kelly, the actress, the information coming 
from Miss Kelly herself. There succeeded 
editions of Thomas Moore (1879), Father 
Prout (1881), besides * Leigh Hunt as an 
Essayist ’ (1888), the misceUaneous works of 
the &st Lord L;^ton (12 vols. Knebworth 
edition), ‘ The Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Lytton’ (1883), and ‘The Humour and 
Pathos of Charles Dickens,’ 1884. A literary 
curiosity called ‘ Corona Cathohca. De 
Leonis XIII assumptione, epigramma in 50 
hnguis’ (sm. 4to, 1880), supplied trans- 
lations of an Enghsh epigram into ^ fifty 
languages ; among the many eminent 
scholars who supplied the translations were 
Max MiiUer, who turned the epigram into 
Sanskrit, Prof. Sayce, who turned it into 
Assjuian, and Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
who rendered it in Basque. The MB. of this 
compilation is now in the British Museum. 

Kent received a civil list pension of 100?. 
on 14 Jan- 1887. In his last years he was a 
frequenter of the Athenseum Club, which he 
joined in 1881, He was a contributor to 
this Dictionary, writing among other articles 
those on Chatterton and Charles Reade. 
He died on 23 Feb. 1902 at his house at 
Campden Hill, and was buried at St. Mary’s 
catholic cemetery, Kensal Green. 

He married in 1853 Ann (1824-1911), 
eldest daughter of Murdo Young of Ross, 
N.B. She wrote in youth several novels ; 
‘Evelyn Stuart’ (3 vols. 1846); ‘Maud 


Hamilton ’ ; ‘ The Gilberts of Ashton,’ and 
was a contributor to the press until 1906. 
She died in London on 16 Aug. 1911. She 
was received into the Roman cathohc church 
in 1851. She had issue five sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 24 Feb. 1902; Biograph, 
Feb. 1879: Grant’s Newspaper Press, i. 330 
seq. ; AFibone, Diet. Eng. Lit. Suppl. ; J . 
CoUins Francis, Notes by the Way, 1909 ; 
private information]. S. L. 

KENYON, GEORGE THOMAS (1840- 
1908), politician, second son of Lloyd 
Kenyon, third baron Kenyon, by his wife 
Georgina, daughter of Thomas de Grey, 
fourth baron Walsingham, was born in 
London on 28 Dec. 1840. He was educated 
at Harrow (1854-60), entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1860, graduated B. A. with second 
class honours in law and history in 1864, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1870. In 1869 he became 
a barrister of the Middle Temple. He 
contested the Denbigh boroughs unsuccess- 
fully as a conservative in 18^74 and 1880, 
but won the seat in 1885 and held it until 
1895, and again from 1900 to 1905. In 
1897 he stood unsuccessfully for East 
Denbighshire at a bye-election. He pro- 
moted the Wrexham and Ellesmere railway 
and weis its first chairman (1891-1908). In 
1873 he published a life of his ancestor, the 
first baron Kenyon (1732-1802). His chief 
interest was the promotion of secondary 
and higher education in Wales, and to his 
enlightened zeal was largely due the passing 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 
1889, which estabhshed the present com- 
prehensive system of secondary schools in 
Wales. The bill was introduced by Stuart 
(afterwards Lord) Rendel, the leader of the 
Welsh liberal members. But the conserva- 
tives were in power, and it was Kenyon’s 
influence which secured its passage, with 
some slight changes. Kenyon took an 
active part in the establishment of the 
University of Wales and was its junior 
deputy-chancellor from 1898 to 1900. He 
died on 26 Jan. 1908, at his seat of Llannerch 
Panna, near Ellesmere. On 21 Oct. 1875 
he married Florence Anna, daughter of 
J. H. Leche, of Carden Park, Chester. He 
left no issue. There is a portrait by 
E. Miller at Llannerch Panna. 

[Who’s Who, 1907; Alumni Oxonienses ; 
The Times, 28 Jan. 1908 ; information sup- 
plied by Lord Kenyon.] J. E. L. 

KENYON-SLANEY, WILLIAM 
SLANEY (1847-1908), colonel and politi- 
cian, bom on 24 Aug. 1847 at Rajeot in 
Lidia, where his father was serving in the 
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East India Company’s army, was eldest 
son of William Kenyon, a captain in the 
second regiment of the Bombay light 
cavalry. Lloyd, first Lord Kenyon [q. v.], 
was his great-grandfather. His mother 
was Frances Catharine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Eobert Aghonby Slaney [q. v.] 
of Hatton Grange, Shropshire, on whose 
death in 1862 the family assumed by 
royal licence the additional surname of 
Slaney. 

Kenyon-Slaney entered Eton in Sept. 
1860, and becoming an inmate of William 
Evans’s house he proved himself a fair 
scholar and an enthusiastic footballer and 
cricketer; he played in the school eleven 
at football in 1864 and 1865. Through life 
he was a good all-round sportsman ; he 
did much to popularise Association football, 
playing for England in the Intemational 
Association match against Scotland on 
8 March 1873, and for the Old Etonians 
in the final for the Association Cup in 
1876. 

Kenyon-Slaney left Eton in Dec. 1865, 
having already (13 Oct. 1865) matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he onl}^ 
resided a year (1866-7). Destined for the 
army, he was gazetted on 20 Nov. 1867, 
and joined the 3rd battalion of the 
Grenadier guards at Dublin, becoming on 
10 July 1870 lieutenant (and captain) 
without purchase, on 8 Sept. 1878 cap- 
tain (and lieutenant-colonel), on 21 July 
1883 major, and on 21 July 1887 colonel 
of the regiment. In 1882 his battalion 
formed part of a brigade of guards in the 
Egyptian war, and he was present at the 
action of Mahuta and at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir (13 Sept. 1882), for which he 
received the medal with clasp and the 
Khedive’s bronze star. On 23 Nov. 1887 
he was placed on half -pay, retiring from 
the army in 1892. 

A conservative in politics, Kenyon-Slaney 
failed in his first candidature for parlia- 
ment at the general election in 1885, when 
he contested the Wellington division of 
Shropshire, but he was returned at the 
general election in 1886 for the Newport 
division, and sat for that constituency 
till his death, being re-elected after a contest 
in 1892 and 1906 and without a contest 
in 1895 and 1900. In his maiden speech 
in committee of supply on 8 Sept. 1886 
he urged the war office to provide a 
recreation ground for the garrison of the 
metropolis. In Nov. 1890 he moved the 
address in reply to the Queen’s speech, 
confiniag himself for the first time to a 
single sentence of thanks. He spoke 


frequently in the house on agriculture, 
the army, Ireland, the death duties, and 
pure beer, on which topic he iutroduced a 
biU. As a platform orator through the 
country he stood in the first rank. He was 
an ardent tariff reformer. 

Although Kenyon-Slaney took no keen in- 
terest in education, he is chiefly remembered 
as the author of ‘ the Kenyon-Slaney clause ’ 
in Mr. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902. 
This clause provides that the religious in- 
struction given in non -provided schools 
shall be under the control of the whole 
body of managers and not of the foun- 
dation managers or of any individual 
clergjmaan. It was carried in committee, 
on 7 Aug. 1902, by 211 to 41, and 
although it raised a storm in ecclesiastical 
circles, it worked well. In Nov. 1902 he 
declined the offer of a baronetcy, but in 
1904 became a privy councillor. 

A model landlord, who saw that every 
cottage on his estate had at least three 
bedrooms, proper drainage, and a good 
water supply, Kenyon-Slaney was involved 
in 1904 in an acute controversy with one 
of his tenant-farmers, Mr. Frederic Home, 
whose activities as a radical politician 
seemed to Kenyon-Slaney to be incompatible 
with personal superintendence of his farm 
and with their mutual good relations. Mr. 
Home gave up his farm, and his pohtioal 
friends represented him through Shropshire 
as a martyr to Kenyon -Slaney’ s political 
zeal. In 1895 Kenyon-Slaney was pro- 
minent in Shropshire, the first county to 
take the matter up, in inaugurating the 
movement for relief of naval and mili- 
tary veterans which was merged in 1902 
in the Imperial Service Fund. Kenyon- 
Slaney died at Hatton Grange on 24 April 
1908, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Eyton near Shifnal. He married at 
Weston, on 22 Feb. 1887, Lady Mabel 
Selina Bridgeman, elder daughter of the 
third earl of Bradford, by whom he had 
a son and a daughter. 

Portraits of himself and his wife, painted 
by Mr. Mark Milbanke, were at his death 
ready for presentation to him by his con- 
stituents in celebration of his twenty- 
one years’ service in the House of 
Commons. 

[Memoir of Colonel Wilham Kenyon-Slaney, 
M.P., edited by Walter Durnford, 1909 ; 
The Times, 25 and 30 April 1908 ; Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, 1 May 1908 ; Newport Advertiser, 
26 April 1908; Eton School Lists ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses ; Army Lists ; Burke’s 
Peerage and Landed Gentry ; private in- 
formation.] w, a D- F. 
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KEPPEL, Sib HENEY (1809-1904), 
admiral of the fleet, born in Kensington 
on 14 June 1809, was sixth surviving son 
of William Charles, fourth earl of Albe- 
marle, by his wife Elizabeth Southwell, 
daughter of Edward, 20th Lord de Cliflord, 
His grand-uncle was Augustus, Viscount 
Keppel [q. v.], and his elder brothers, 
Augustus Frederick and George Thomas, 
became successively fifth and sixth earls of 
Albemarle. Henry entered the navy on 
7 Feb. 1 822. After leaving the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich he was appointed to 
the Tweed, of twenty-eight guns, and went 
out to the Cape. He passed his examination 
in 1828, and was promoted to Heutenant 
on 29 Jan. 1829. Early in 1830 he was 
appointed to the Galatea, Capt. Charles 
Napier [q. v.], which, after a spell of home i 
service, went to the West Indies. At 
Barbadoes Keppel jeopardised his career 
by breaking an arrest in order to attend a 
dignity ball. He was next appointed to 
the Magicienne, Capt. James H, Plumridge 
[q. V.], going out to the East Indies, where 
he saw active service during the war 
between the East India Company and the 
Rajah of Nanning. His promotion to 
commander, dated 20 Jan. 1833, recalled 
him , and in 1834 he was appointed to 
command the Childers, brig, in which he 
served first on the south coast of Spain, 
co-operating with the forces of the Queen 
Regent against the Carhsts, and afterwards 
on the west coast of Africa. On 5 Dec. 
1837 he was promoted to be captain. In 
August 1841 he commissioned the Dido, 
corvette, for the China station, where he 
served with distinction during the latter 
part of the war under Sir Wilham Parker. 
When peace was made in August 1842 
Keppel was sent to Singapore as senior 
of&cer on that part of the station. There 
he made friends with Sir James Brooke 
[q. V.], with whom he returned to Sarawak. 
For eighteen months he co-operated with 
Brooke for the suppression of Borneo 
piracy, and, after many boat actions, the 
Dido, together with the East India Co.’s 
steamship Phlegethon, destroyed the chief 
stronghold of the pirates, together with 
some 300 prahus. After two years on half- 
pay Keppel was appointed in 1847 to the 
Mseander, frigate, and returned to the same 
station, where his intercourse with Brooke 
was resumed. Towards the end of the com- 
mission he visited Austraha, and in 1851 
returned to England by the Straits of 
Magellan {The Times, 22, 25, and 26 Jan. 
1904). 

In 1853”Keppel was appointed to the St. 


Jean d’Acre, then considered the finest line- 
of-battle ship in the navy, and served with 
distinction in her during the Baltic campaign 
of 1854, following which the ship was sent 
to the Black Sea. In July 1855 Keppel 
was moved into the Rodney, and took 
command of the naval brigade ashore 
before Sevastopol, continuing with it till 
the fall of the fortress. In addition to the 
Baltic and Crimean medals, he received the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, the third 
class of the Medjidie, and, on 4 Feb. 1856, 
was made a companion of the Bath. 

When in the autumn of 1856 Keppel 
commissioned the Raleigh, frigate, as 
commodore and second in command on the 
China station, his reputation for courage 
and conduct combined with his family in- 
terest to give the ship a certain aristo- 
cratic character somewhat uncommon in 
the service ; among the lieutenants were 
James G. Goodenough [q. v.]. Lord Gillfoxd 
[see Meade, Riokabd James, fourth earl of 
Clanwilliam, Suppl. IE], and Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe [q. v.], while Lord Charles Scott 
[q.v. Suppl. II], HenryF. Stephenson, Arthur 
Knyvet Wilson, and Hon. Victor Montagu 
were midshipmen on board. During the 
Raleigh’s passage war broke out in China, 
and every eflort was made to hurry the 
ship to Hong Kong, shortly before reaching 
which she struck upon an uncharted 
pinnacle rock. The ship was totally lost, 
but there was no loss of life, and Keppel 
was acquitted by the subsequent court- 
I martial. He next hoisted his broad pen- 
nant in the chartered river steamer Hong 
Kong, and took part in the operations in 
the Canton River. The attack delivered 
on the grand fleet of war junks in the upper 
reaches of Fatshan Creek on 1 June 1857 
was entrusted to Keppel, under whose 
personal command practically the whole of 
the junks, to the number of about seventy, 
were burnt. The Chinese had obstructed 
the stream, measured the distances, and 
made other careful preparations for the 
defence of their position, and they fought 
stoutly. Keppel’ s galley was sunk, and 
five of her crew were MUed or wounded. 
He was warmly complimented by the 
commander in chief [see SEYMOtni, Sir 
Michael], on whose recommendation he 
was awarded the K.C.B. On 22 August 
foUowiug he was promoted to his flag, and 
returned home. 

In Sept. 1858 Sir Henry was appointed 
groom-in- waiting to Queen Victoria, a post 
which he resigned in May 1860 to hoist his 
flag on board the frigate Forte as commander- 
in-chief on the Cape station. There was 
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some frictiorL between Keppel and the 
governor at the Cape [see Geey, Sir Geoege], 
and he was shortly transferred to the 
Brazilian command. He became a vice- 
admiral on 11 Jan. 1864, and in December 
1866 was chosen to be commander-in-chief 
on the China station, where he had his flag 
in the Rodney. On 3 Jnly 1869 he was 
promoted to admiral, and returned home. 
In April 1870 he was awarded an admiral’s 
good service pension, and in May 1871 
was advanced to the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. jFrom November 1872 to 1875 he 
was commander -in-chief at Devonport ; on 
5 Aug. 1877 he received his promotion to be 
admiral of the fleet ; and in March 1878 he 
was appointed first and principal naval 
aide-de-camp to the queen. By a special 
order in council his name was retained on 
the active list of the navy untfl. his death, 
which took place in London on 17 Jan. 1904. 
He was buried at Winkfield with naval 
honours, a memorial service being held in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

Keppel’s social reputation stood as high 
as his service character. He was no less 
remarkable for the charm of his person- 
ahty than for his love of sport and exu- 
berant vitality. With King Edward VII, 
especially while Prince of Wales, he was on 
terins of intimate friendship ; and with 
Queen Alexandra and the whole royal 
family his relations were such as are rarely 
permitted to a subject. 

A bust by Count Gleichen was presented 
to the United Service Club by King Edward 
yil in 1905. Cartoon portraits appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1876 and 1903. 

Keppel was twice married : (1) in 1839 to 
Katherine Louisa {d. 5 June 1859), daughter 
of [Gen. Sir John Crosbie, G.C.H. ; (2) on 
31 Oct. 1861 to Jane Ehzabeth, daughter 
of Martin J. West and sister of Sir Algernon 
West. By his second wife, who died on 
21 April 1895, he left issue Cohn Richard, 
6. 3 Dec. 1862, now a rear-admiral, and 
Maria Walpole, who married Capt. (now 
Vice-admiral) IVederick Tower Hamilton, 
R.N. 

Keppel published his memoirs in 1899 
with the title ‘ A Sailor’s life under Four 
Sovereigns,’ 3 vols. 

[Keppehs Sailor’s Life, 1899 ; Memoir by 
Keppel’s brother-in-law, Sir Algernon West, 
G.G.B., 1905; The Times, 18 Jan. 1904, 
based chiefly on Keppel’s book.] 

_ L. G. C. L. 

KERR, J OHN ( 1824r~l 907 ), physicist, 
born on 17 Dec. 1824''at Ardrossan, Ayr- 
shire, was second son of Thomas Kerr, a 
fiBh-dealer. He was educated at a village 
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school in Skye, and proceeded to the 
University of Glasgow, attending classes 
from 1841 to 1^49. From 1846 he studied 
under Wilham Thomson, afterwards Lord 
Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. 11], and on graduation 
in 1849 he obtained Lord Eglinton’s prize as 
the most distinguished student in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Although a 
divinity student, he was one of the earhest 
to engage in research work in the ‘coal- 
hole ’ in which Thomson had set up the 
first physical laboratory in Great Britain. 
After some time spent in teaching, Kerr 
was ordained a minister of the Free church 
but did not take clerical duty. In 1857 
he was appointed lecturer in mathematics 
to the Glasgow Free Church Training College 
for Teachers. This post he held for forty- 
four years, until his retirement in 1901. 
Here he set up a small laboratory, spending 
all his spare time in research. 

His name is associated with two great 

discoveries affecting the nature of light 

the bi-refringence caused in glass and other 
insulators when placed in an intense 
electric field, and the change produced in 
polarised light by reflection from the 
poHshed pole of an electromagnet. The 
series of papers describing the first of these 
phenomena appeared in the ‘ Pbilosophical 
Magazine ’ from 1875 onwards ; the second 
discovery was communicated to the British 
Association at its Glasgow meeting in 1876, 
and caused intense excitement among the 
physicists there. The mathematical theory 
of this ‘ Kerr effect ’ was first worked out by 
George Francis FitzGerald [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and more recently by Sir Joseph Larmor. 
Kerr’s only independently published works 
are ‘The Metric System’ (1863) and ‘An 
Elementary Treatise on Rational Mechanics ’ 
(1867). The latter of these procured bim 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from his 
university. He was elected F.R.S. in 1890, 
and received the royal medal in 1898. 
He continued to pubhsh the results of his 
researches in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ till near his death. He was awarded 
in 1902 a civil list pension of 100?. a year. 
He died at Glasgow on 18 Aug. 1907. He 
married Marion, daughter of Col. Balfour 
of Orkney, and had three sons and four 
daughters. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., 82a, 1909, p. 1; The 
Times, 19 Aug. 1907 ; Nature, 3 Oct. 1907 : 
Who’s Who, 1907.] B/. S. 

KERR, ROBERT (1823-1904), archi- 
tect, born at ^ ’ 

son of Robert 
daughter of 


Lberdeen on 17 Jan. 1823, was 
Kerr by his wife Elizabeth, 
Thomas AioGowan, yeoman, 
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of Peterhead, and cousin of Joseph Hume 
[q. V.]. Kerr’s only brother, Thomas, who 
settled at Rockford, Illinois, was a doctor 
both of medicine and divinity. After edu- 
cation in Aberdeen, Kerr was articled in 
that town to John Smith, the city architect. 
Early in his professional career he attempted 
practice in New York, but returned to 
England, where he acquired a practice. 

La 1852 Kerr put forward a scheme for 
architectural training, and soon ranked as 
a pioneer in the educational movement 
among architects. He was appointed ex- 
aminer in the voluntary examination 
established by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and in 1857 was elected a fellow 
of that body, on whose council he served in 
1861-2 and again in 1870-2, and in whose 
development and organisation he played an 
important part. Eor forty years he was a 
constant contributor to the literature and 
the debates of the Institute. 

From 1861 to 1890 he was professor of 
the arts of construction (and a fellow) 
at King’s College, London. From 1892 to 
1896 he was lecturer on ‘Materials, their 
nature and application,’ to the Architec- 
tural Association, a body of which he was 
one of the founders and was the first presi- 
dent in 1847. From 1860 to 1902 he was 
district surveyor (under the metropolitan 
board of works and the London county 
council) for St. James’s, Westminster. 

Kerr’s chief works as a designer were 
the National Provident Institution, Grace- 
church Street (comer of Eastcheap) ; Ascot 
Heath House, Berkshire ; Ford House, 
Lingfield, Surrey ; Bearwood, Berkshire, 
a large country house for John Walter 
[q. V.], proprietor of the ‘ Times ’ ; Dunsdale, 
W'esterham, Kent, for Joseph Kitchin ; 
and two important competition designs, 
one (in 1857) for the Home and Foreign 
Offices, the other for the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, which was 
awarded the second premium. 

Kerr’s forcible personality was better 
displayed in his writings, lectures and 
trenchant speeches than in his architecture. 
He died on 21 Oct. 1904 at his residence, 
31 Cathcart Road, West Brompton, and was 
buried at the Church of the Annunciation, 
Chislehurst. 

Kerr’s chief publications, apart from 
technical articles in periodicals, were: 
1. ‘ Newleafe Discourses on the Fine Art 
Architecture,’ 1846. 2. * The English Gen- 
tleman’s House,’ 1865. 3. ‘ Ancient Lights,’ 
1865. 4 ‘ The Consulting Architect,’ 

1886. 5. ‘ Chapters on Plan and 

Thoroughfare in .the Principles and Prac- 


tice of Modern House Construction,’ 
edited by Lister Sutcliffe, 1900. He edited 
(with introduction and enlargement) the 
third edition of Fergusson’s ‘ History of 
Modem Architecture ’ in 1891. For many 
years Kerr wrote the leading article in 
the ‘ Architect.’ 

Kerr married in 1848 Charlotte Mary 
Anne Fox, and was survived by eight of his 
nine children. Of four sons three became 
architects. 

[Joum, Royal Inst. Brit. Architects, vol. 
sii. 3rd series, p. 14; Builder, 12 Nov. 1904 ; 
information from Henry N.|Kerr.] P. W. 

KILLEN, WILLIAM DOOL (1806- 
1902), ecclesiastical historian, born at 
Church Street, Ballymena, co. Antrim, on 
5 April 1806, was third of four sons 
and nine children of John Killen (1768- 
1828), grocer and seedsman in Ballymena, 
by his wife Martha, daughter of Jesse 
Dool,t a farmer in Duneane, co. Antrim. 
His paternal grandfather, a farmer at 
Carnmoney, co. Antrim, married Blanche 
Brice, a descendant of Edward Brice [q. v.], 
first of the Scottish founders of the Irish 
presbyterian church. A brother, James 
MOler Killen (1815-1879), D.D., minis- 
ter in Comber, co. Down, was author 
of ‘ Our Friends in Heaven ’ (Edinburgh, 
1854), which ran through many editions, 
and ‘ Our Companions in Glory ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1862). Thomas Young Killen 
[q. V.] was his father’s grand-nephew. 

After attending local primary schools, 
Killen went about 1816 to the Bally- 
mena Academy, and in November 1821 
entered the coUegiate department of 
the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
where Professor James Thomson [q. v.], 
father of Lord Kelvin, took a special 
interest in him. Passing here through the 
usual curriculum for the ministry of the 
Synod of Ulster, he was in 1827 licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Ballymena, 
and on 11 Nov, 1829 ordained minister 
at Raphoe, co. Donegal. While diligently 
performing his pastoral duties, he read 
extensively in church history and allied 
subjects. Killen was active in a bitter north 
of Ireland controversy concerning the rela- 
tive merits of prelacy and presbyterianism, 
which was provoked by four sermons 
preached in 1837 in St, Columb’s cathe- 
dral, Londonderry, by Archibald Boyd 
[q. V.], Killen and three other Presby- 
terian ministers replied in four sermons 
preached in Londonderry and published in 
1839 with the title: ‘Presbyterianism 
Defended . . . . .’ A reply from Boyd 
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and counter-replies from the four minis- 
ters ensued. One of these, ‘ The Plea ^ of 
Presbytery ’ (1840), which reached a third j 
edition, earned for its authors a vote of : 
thanks from the Synod of Ulster. 

In July 1841 Killen was unanimously | 
appointed by the general assembly of 
the presbyterian church in Ireland pro- 
fessor of church history, ecclesiastical | 
government, and pastoral theology in their 
college, Belfast, in succession to James 
Seaton Beid [q. v.]. Henceforth he resided 
in Belfast, proving himself an able pro- 
fessor and devoting his increased leisure 
to the special study of ecclesiastical , 
history. In 1869 he was appointed pre- j 
sident of the college in succession to Dr. 
Henry Cooke [q. v.], and in this capacity 
helped to raise large sums of money for 
professorial endowments and new buildings. 
In 1889 he resigned his chair, owing to 
advanced years, but continued in the 
office of president. He died on 10 Jan. 
1902, and was buried in Balmoral cemetery, 
Belfast, where a fitting monument marks Ins 
resting-place. He married in 1830 Anne 
{d. 1886), third daughter of Thomas Young, 
Ballymena, by whom he had three sons 
and five daughters. 

Edllen received the degrees of D.D. (1845) 
and of LL.D. (1901) from the University 
of Glasgow. His portrait, painted by 
Richard Hooke, hangs in the Gamble 
library, Assembly’s College, Belfast. 

KiUen’s historical writing was voluminous. 
He was painstaking in research, and 
threw much new light on the history of 
the Irish presbyterian church and other 
subjects. 

His chief works, some of which circu- 
lated widely in the United Kingdom and 
in America, were: 1. Continuation of 
Reid’s ' History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland to 1841,’ Belfast, 1853. 2. ‘The 
Ancient Church. Its History, Doctrine, 
Worship, and Constitution traced for the 
lirst Three Hundred Years,’ 1859. 3. 

‘Memoir of John Edgar, D.D., LL.D.,’ 
Belfast, 1867. 4. ‘ The Old Catholic Church. 
The History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
of the Christians traced from the Apostolic 
Age to the Establishment of the Pope as a 
Temporal Sovereign, a.b. 755,’ Edinburgh, 
1871. 5* ‘The Ecclesiastical History of 

Ireland from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Times,’ 2 vols. 1875. 6. ‘The 

Ignatian Epistles entirely Spurious. A 
Reply to Bishop Lightfoot,’ Edinburgh, 
1886. 7. ‘The Etame work of the Church. 
A Treatise on Church Government,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 8. ‘ Reminiscences of a 


Long Life,’ 1901. He edited, with 
introductions and notes : 1. ‘ The Siege 

of Derry,’ by John Mackenzie [q. v.], 
Belfast, 1861, 2. ‘ The Rise and Progress 
of the Presbyterian Government in the 
North of Ireland,’ by Patrick Adair [q. v.]. 

3. ‘History of the Church of Ireland,’ by 
Andrew Stewart [q. v.], Belfast, 1866. 4. 

‘ History of Congregations of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland,’ chiefly by Seaton 
Reid, Belfast, 1886. 

[Personal knowledge ; KiUen, Reminis- 
cences of a Long Life, 1901 ; Belfast News- 
letter, 11 Jan. 1902 ; private information.] 

T H 

KIMBERLEY, first Earl of. [See 
WoDEHOUSE, John (1826-1902), states- 
man.] 

KINAHAN, GEORGE HENRY 
(1829-1908), geologist, born in Dublin on 
19 Dec. 1829, was one of the fifteen children 
of Daniel Kinahan, barrister-at-law, by 
his wife Louisa Stuart Millar. Passing 
out from Trinity College, Dublin, with 
an engineering diploma in 1853, he was 
employed as an assistant on the con- 
struction of the railway viaduct over the 
Boyne at Drogheda. In 1854 he entered 
the Irish branch of the geological survey, 
under J. Beete Jukes [q. v.], and gained an 
intimate acquaintance with the geology of 
Ireland during thirty-six years of energetic 
work. He became district surveyor in 
1869, and a large part of the geological 
map on the scale of one inch to one mile is 
due to his personal investigation. At his 
death no one had so wide a knowledge 
of local facts of Irish geological structure, 
or of the history of mining and kindred 
enterprises in the country. Kinahan was 
interested also in Irish archfeology. He 
was a member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and served long upon its council. 

Kinahan was eminent in geology as a 
field -worker rather than as a writer ; but his 
books and his contributions to the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland ’ and to 
scientific periodicals in Ireland and England 
are mines of information. His style, 
especially in controversy, was often more 
vigorous than precise. His ‘ Manual of the 
Geology of Ireland ’ (1878) contains the re- 
sults of much original observation. The 
classification adopted for the palaeozoic 
strata was modelled on certain suggestions of 
Jukes, and has ceased to meet with accept- 
ance. An important compilation, largely 
from his own notes, entitled ‘Economic 
Geology of Ireland,’ which appeared as a 
series of papers in the Journal of the Royal 
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Geological Society of Ireland, was issued 
separately in 1889. 

Kinahan was of strong andj massive 
build ; lie died at bis residence. Woodlands, 
Clontarf, Dublin, on 5 Dec. 1908, being 
buried in the Protestant churchyard at 
Ovoca, CO. Wicklow. He married Harriet 
Ann, daughter of Capt. Samuel Gerrard, 
3rd King’s own dragoon guards, and had 
by her three sons and five daughters. 

Kinahan ’s smaller works are : 1. (With 
Maxwell Henry Close [q. v. Suppl. II]) ‘ The 
General Glaciation of lar-Connaught,’ 1872. 
2. I Handy-book of Kock-names,’ 1873. 3. 

‘ Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, 
Fractures, and Faults,’ 1875. 4. (With A. 
McHenry) ' Reclamation of Waste Lands 
in Ireland,’ 1882. 5. ‘ Superficial and 

Agricultural Geology, Ireland,’ 2 pts. 1908. 

[Abstract of Minutes, Royal Irish Acad., 
16 Mar. 1909 ; Geol. Mag. 1909, p. 142 
(with portrait) ; Irish Naturalist, 1909, p. 29 
(with portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

G. A. J. 0. 

KINCAIRNEY, Loed. [See Gloag, 
William Ellis (1828-1909), judge of court 
of session.] 

KING, EDWARD (1829—1910), bishop 
of Lincoln, bom on 29 Dec. 1829 at 8 St. 
James’s Place, Westminster, was third child 
and second son in a family of five boys 
and five girls of Walker King (1798-1859), 
rector of Stone, Kent, and canon and arch- 
deacon of Rochester, who married in 1823 
Anne (d, 1883), daughter of William 

Heberden the younger [q. v.]. Edward 
King’s grandfather. Walker King (1751- 
1827), was bishop of Rochester. 

After some teaching from his father at 
Stone, King became a daily pupil of the 
curate there, John Day; and when Day 
became incumbent of Ellesmere, Edward 
went with him. He showed as a boy a 
strong feeling for religion, but at the same 
time was fond of dancing, fishing, and 
swimming, and was an excellent horse- 
man. Through life his chief recreation 
was foreign travel, chiefiy in Switzerland 
and Italy, 

In February 1848 King matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Edward Hawkins 
[q. V.] was provost. At ‘collections’— 
the formal review of work and conduct — 
at the end of King’s first term, Hawkins 
made the characteristic comment on King’s 
habits of life ‘ that even too regular 
attend^ce at chapel may degenerate into 
formalism.’ King had been brought up 
in ^ a school of old-fashioned churchman- 
ship, but the influences of the Tractarian 


movement had already reached him ; 
and at Oxford they were deepened by 
his intercourse with Charles Marriott 
[q. V.], fellow and tutor of Oriel. As an 
undergraduate he observed the extreme 
and methodical strictness in daily life and 
devotion, including fasting and abstinence, 
which Tractarianism inculcated. His puncti- 
lious rule of attending afternoon chapel 
at 4.30 ‘ made boating difficult and cricket 
quite impossible,’ but he managed to spend 
some time on the river. 

King did not read for honours; but 
under the able tuition of his college he 
was well grounded in Plato and Aristotle. 
He was more an Aristotelian than a 
Platonist, and to the end of his life he 
used ‘ The Ethics ’ as a text-book on which 
he grounded his social and moral teaching. 
In early life he completely mastered Italian 
by reading it with an invalid sister, and 
Dante was the author from whom he most 
frequently quoted. He graduated B.A, 
in 1851, and in the interval between his 
de^ee and his ordination he acted as 
private tutor to Lord Lothian’s brothers, 
and made a journey to Palestine. 

King, who always looked forward to 
holy orders as his appointed sphere in life, 
received in 1854 the offer of a curacy from 
Edward Elton, vicar of Wheatley, near 
Cuddesdon, in Oxfordshire. He was 
ordained both deacon (11 June 1854) and 
priest (3 June 1855) by Samuel Wilberforce, 
bishop of Oxford. Wheatley was at that 
time a rough and lawless village, and 
King’s zeal in pastoral work powerfully 
reinforced Elton’s efforts at moral re- 
formation. In dealing with the boys 
and youths of the parish he first mani- 
fested that remarkable power of influencing 
yoimg men which was the special charac- 
teristic of his later ministry. 

In 1858 Bishop Wilberforce, alarmed by 
the outcry against alleged romanising 
tendencies in the theological college at 
Cuddesdon, which he had founded in 1853, 
changed the staff, and bestowed the 
chaplaincy on King. It was by no means 
a^ welcome change. Next spring the 
bishop forced the vice-principal, Henry 
Parry Liddon [q. v.], to resign, and begged 
King to succeed him. King, however, 
declined, and remained chaplain till, at 
the beginning of 1863, on the death of the 
Rev , H. H. Swinny, the bishop made him 
principal of the college and vicar of Ouddes- 
don. As vicar of the parish he had fuller 
scope for pastoral work, and as principal 
of the college he developed an unique 
power of winning the confidence and 




moulding the character of the students. 
They were attracted by his profound piety, 
his cheerfulness, his persuasiveness, and his 
companionable habits. His rule, though 
gentle, was firm. He taught a theology 
which, while fundamentally catholic, was 
free from exotic peculiarities. He aimed 
at turning out men saturated with the 
spirit of the Prayer Book. Among his 
students at Cuddesdon was Stephen Edward 
Gladstone, son of W. E. Gladstone, whose 
attention was thus called to King’s gifts as 
a trainer of young clergymen. In February 
1873, on the death of Charles Atmore 
Ogilvie [q. v.], the first professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, Gladstone offered 
the chair to King. He was installed 
in the canonry of Christ Church (annexed 
to the professorship) on 24 April 1873, and 
took up residence at Oxford. His mother 
lived with him till her death ten years 
later. 

K ing treated pastoral theology as the 
systematic inculcation, not of abstract 
theories, however venerable, but of lessons 
practically learnt in pastoral intercourse 
with the poor, the tempted, and the per- 
plexed. In addition to his statutory- 
lectures, he held every week during the 
term a voluntary gathering of under- 
graduates, who assembled in the evening 
in a kind of adapted wash-house in his 
garden, which he called his ‘ Bethel.’ 
There he gave addresses of a more directly 
spiritual kind, and their infiuence was 
profound and permanent. He took a full 
though not a very conspicuous part in the 
social and academic life of the university; 
he preached in the university pulpit, and 
in the parish churches of Oxford ; and, aided 
by his mother, exercised a genial hospitality. 
As Dr. Pusey (1800-1882) grew old and 
feeble, and Dr. Liddon (1829-1890) resided 
less and less in Oxford, King became the 
most powerful element in the religious life 
of the university. 

La February 1885, on the resignation of 
Christopher Wordsworth [q. v.], bishop of 
Lincoln, Gladstone appointed King to the 
vacant see. He was consecrated in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on St. Mark’s Day, 25 
April 1885, the sermon — -a highly polemical 
discourse on the claims of the episcopal 
office — ^being preached by his friend liddon. 
As soon as Kang became bishop of Ldn- 
cohi he arranged to get rid of Biseholme, 
a huge and straggling house which had been 
since 1841 the episcopal residence ; and he 
restored the Old Palace at lincohi, close to 
the cathedral, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He entered with much interest into 
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the public life of the city. In February 
1887 he prepared for death and attended 
on the scafiold a young murderer in Lincoln 
gaol; a circumstance which was felt to 
mark a new type of episcopal life and 
ministration. From that time on, the 
bishop always ministered to similar cases 
in Lincoln gaol. The form of episcopal 
work in which he took the keenest interest 
was confirming. A round of confirmations 
was to him a renewal of the best and 
happiest activities of his earlier manhood ; 
and, whether he was addressing the school- 
boys and apprentices of Lincohi, or the 
filsher-lads of Grimsby, or the ploughboys 
of the rural districts, he was equally at his 
ease and equally efiective. 

King earnestly adhered to the higher 
form of the Anglican tradition. He held 
and taught the real objective Presence and 
the eucharistic sacrifice, and he practised 
and received confession. His doctrine -with 
regard to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin 
and the invocation of saints was strictly 
moderate ; and he discouraged all romanis- 
ing forms in worship, and all unauthorised 
additions to the appointed services of 
the Prayer Book. He had no personal 
taste for ritualism, but he wore the 
cope and mitre, and also the eucharistic 
vestments when celebrating in his pri- 
vate chapel, or in churches where they 
were used. Some of the more fiery pro- 
testants in his diocese began to murmur 
against these concessions to what they 
abhorred, and before long the Church 
Association resolved to prosecute the 
bishop for illegal practices in di-vine wor- 
ship. The only possible method of trying 
the bishop was to cite him before the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; but the prece- 
dents were doubtful, and the archiepiscopal 
court had only a nebulous authority. After 
much preliminary discussion, it was decided 
that the trial before the archbishop should 
go forward. It began on 12 Feb. 1889 in 
the library of Lambeth Palace, the arch- 
bishop having as assessors the bishops of 
London (Temple), Oxford (Stubbs), Roches- 
ter (Thorold), Salisbury (Wordsworth), and 
Hereford (Atlay). Sir Walter Phillimore 
was counsellor King. The charge was that, 
when celebrating the Holy Communion in 
Lincohi Cathedral on 4 Dec. 1887, and in the 
parish church of St. Peter-at-Go-wts, Lincoln, 
on 18 Dec. 1887, the bishop had transgressed 
the law in the foUo-wing points : 1. Mixing 
water with the sacramental wine during 
the service^ and subsequently consecrating 
the ‘naix^ cup.’ 2. Standing in the 
‘ eastward position ’ during the first part 
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of the conuminion service. 3. Standing 
during the prayer of consecration on the 
west side of the holy table, in such manner 
that the congregation could not see the 
manual acts performed. 4. Causing the 
hymn ‘ Agnus Dei ’ to be sung after the prayer 
of consecration. 5. Pouring water and wine 
into the paten and chalice after the service, 
and afterwards drinking such water and 
wine before the congregation. 6. The use 
of lighted candles on the holy table, or on 
the re-table behind, during the communion 
service, when not needed for the purposes 
of light. 7. During the Absolution and 
Blessing making the sign of the cross with 
upraised hand, facing the congregation. 
These facts were not disputed, and all the 
archbishop had to do was to decide whether 
they were or were not conformable to the 
laws of the church. 

The trial was delayed by various protests 
made on behalf of the bishop, and the 
actual hearing of the case did not begin 
till 4 Feb. 1890. The archbishop’s judg- 
ment, delivered on 21 Nov. 1890 after 
due deliberation, was substantially in 
the bishop’s favour, although each party 
was ordered to pay its own costs. The 
archbishop decided (1) that the mixture 
of the cup must not be performed during 
the service ; (2) and (3) that the eastward 
position was la’^ul if so managed as not to 
make the manual acts invisible; (4) that 
the * Agnus Dei ’ might be sung ; (5) that 
the ablutions after the service were per- 
mitted; (6) that Lighted candles on the 
holy table, if not Kghted during the service, 
were permitted ; (7) that the sign of the 
cross at the absolution and the blessing 
was an innovation which must be discon- 
tinued. Much dissatisfied by this result, 
the Church Association appealed to the 
judicial committee of the privy coxmcil; 
but on 2 Aug. 1892 the appeal was dis- 
missed, and the archbishop’s judgment 
upheld. It had no widespread effect, but 
was scrupulously obeyed by the bishop 
of Lincoln, even when celebrating in his 
private chapel. 

The duration of these proceedings and the 
anxieties and distresses inseparable from 
them told heavily on the bishop’s health 
and spirits. But great sympathy was 
evoked, and his hold on the affections 
of his diocese was sensibly strengthened. 
Henceforward he was beyond question 
* the most popular man in Lincolnshire.’ 
In January 1900, at a representative 
gathering of the county^ his portrait, 
painted by public subscription, was pre- 
sented to him by the lord-Keutenant, 


Lord Brownlow ; and on his seventy-ninth 
birthday he received a cheque from the 
clergy and laity of the diocese amounting 
to nearly 20002. This he devoted to the 
Grimsby Church Extension Fund. 

After, as before, the trial, he was unre- 
mitting in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties. He played an active part in 
opposition to the education bills of the 
liberal government, and he continued 
to take his annual holiday abroad, 
but went less and less to London, though 
he always attended convocation and 
the bishops’ meetings at Lambeth. On 
1 June 1909 he presided, as visitor of the 
college, at the opening of the new buildings 
at Brasenose, and on 30 Nov. following 
he was present in the House of Lords to 
vote for Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to 
the budget. 

In January 1910 Ms health began to fail ; 
but he took three confirmations in Feb- 
ruary. On 2 March he dictated a farewell 
letter to the diocese, and on the 8th he died 
at the Old Palace. He was buried in 
the Cloister Garth of Lincoln Cathedral. 
He was unmarried. He did not in the least 
condemn the marriage of the clergy, but he 
did not feel Mmself called to it. 

Late in life King separated himself from 
the high church party as a whole by 
sanctioning the remarriage of the innocent 
party in a divorce suit. In politics he was a 
staunch tory : ‘ I have been voting against 
Gladstone all my life,’ he said, ‘and now 
he makes me a bishop.’ Yet he favoured 
the francMse bill of 1884, on the ground 
that the agricultural labourers must be 
taught to be citizens of the kingdom of 
God by being citizens of the kingdom 
of England. Bang’s character and career 
manifested with peculiar clearness the power 
of purely moral qualities. He had no 
commanding gifts of intellect, no great 
learning, and no eloquence ; but Ms 
faculty of sympathy amounted to genius, 
and gave him an intuitive knowledge of 
other people’s characters, and a power of 
entering into their difficulties, wMch drew 
them to him with no effort on Ms part. To 
tMs must be added the most perfect refine- 
ment of thought and bearing, a sanctified 
commonsense, and a delicate humour. 

King published, besides sermons and 
charges and pamphlets on the ‘ Lincoln 
Case ’ : 1. ‘ The Communicant’s Manual ’ 
(edited), 1869, <fec- 2. ‘ A Letter to the 
Rev. C. J. Elliott . . . being a reply to 
Some Strictures, &c.’ by E. Kmg, &c. 1879. 
3. ‘ Ezra and Nehemiah,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Last Seven Words of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ,’ 1874 ; translated into Kafir, 
S.P.C.K., 1887. 

After his death there appeared : 1. ‘ The 
Love and Wisdom of God: a, Collection 
of Sermons,’ 1910. 2. ‘Spiritual Letters,’ 
1910. 3. ‘ Counsels to Nurses,’ 1911. 4. 

‘ Duty and Conscience — being Retreat 
Addresses,’ 1911. 5. ‘Sermons and Ad- 

dresses,’ 1911. 

A portrait in oils by George Richmond, 
R.A., now at Cuddesdon College, was 
engraved by Thomas Lewis Atkinson in 
1877. The presentation portrait by W. 
W. Ouless, R.A. (1899), is at the Old 
Palace, Lincoln. 

The bishop is commemorated by a church 
at Great Grimsby, which was built with 
money presented to him in 1908. Another 
church at Grimsby has been built with money 
subscribed to a memorial fund. A statue 
by Sir William Richmond, R.A., has been 
placed in Lincoln Minster, and a bursary 
has been endowed at St. Chad’s Hall, 
Durham. 

[The present author’s Life of King, 1911 ; 
Cuddesdon Coll. Jubdee Record ; information 
from the bishop’s family.] G. W. E. R. 

KING, Sir GEORGE (1840-1909), Indian 
botanist, son of Robert King and Cecilia 
Anderson, was bom at Peterhead, where 
his father was a bookseller, on 12 April 
1840. King’s father soon moved to Aber- 
deen, and with an older brother, George, 
who was the boy’s godfather, founded the 
publishing firm of G. and R. King. Both 
brothers possessed literary aptitudes, the 
elder writing much on social and religious 
subjects and the younger compiling a 
meritorious history of ‘ The Covenanters in 
the North.’ King’s father died, aged thirty- 
six, in 1845 and his mother five years later. 
Thereupon King became his uncle’s ward, 
and, after passing through the grammar 
school, where Mr. (subsequently Sir) W. D. 
Geddes was his form master, in 1854 joined 
his uncle’s business. At school King showed 
a marked predilection for natural science ; 
and on coming of age in 1861 left his uncle’s 
service for the University of Aberdeen in 
order to study medicine as an avenue to a 
scientific career. There King came under 
the influence of the botanist George Dickie 
[q. V.], and, becoming his assistant, devoted 
all his spare time to botanical work. 
Graduating as M.B. with highest cicademical 
honours in 1865, King on 2 Oct. entered 
the Indian medical service, and reached 
India on 11 April 1866. In 1868 he was 
temporarily appointed to the Saharanpur 
Botanic Garden, and next year joined the 
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Indian forest service. His efficiency in these 
positions led the duke of Argyll, secretary 
of state for India, to promote him in March 
1871 to the post of superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and of 
cinchona cultivation in Bengal. The Cal- 
cutta garden had been seriously damaged 
by two great cyclones in 1864 and 1867, 
but King completely renovated it, formed 
an adequate herbarium collection to re- 
place that dispersed by the East India 
Company in 1828, and organised a botanical 
survey of India, of which in 1891 he 
became the first director. As manager 
of the cinchona department Bang sub- 
stituted quinine-yielding cinchonas for the 
poorer kinds previously grown, inaugurated 
in 1887 an economic method of separating 
quinine, and established in 1893 a method 
of distributing the drug on self-supporting 
lines at a low price. Both the governments 
of Bengal and of India recognised King’s 
administrative capacity. On their behalf 
he acted as a visitor of the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College, as a manager of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, and as a trustee of the 
Indian Museum. He was created C.I.E. 
in 1890 and K.C.I.E. in 1898. The humane 
services which he rendered in connection 
with quinine were acknowledged by the 
grade of Officier d’ Instruction Pubhque and 
by the gift of a ring of honour from the 
Czar Alexander III. 

King’s early writings, mainly official 
reports and contributions to the journals 
of learned societies, although scanty, were 
sufficiently valuable to lead his univer- 
sity to confer on him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1884. He was elected F.R.S. in 1887. 
In the same year he founded the ‘ Annals 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta,’ 
to which, during the next eleven years, 
he contributed a series of monographs of 
Eicus, Quercus, Castanopsis, Artocarpus, 
Myristica, Anonacese, and Orchidacese, 
marked by a lucidity and completeness 
which placed him, among the foremost 
systematic writers of his time. In 1889 
he further undertook a sustained study of 
the flora of the Malayan Peninsula ; ten 
parts of his ‘ Materials ’ for a Flora of the 
region were issued before 1898. 

King retired from India on 28 Feb. 
1898. Failing health thenceforth reduced 
his public activity, although in 1899 he was 
president of the botanical section of the 
British Association at Dover. Under medi- 
cal advice he mainly resided at San Remo, 
where he prosecuted his Malayan studies, 
but each summer he worked at Kew. 
With the co-operation of various botanists 
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he carried his Malayan research to the end 
of the twenty-first part, the revision of 
which had just been completed when he 
died of an apoplectic seizure at San Remo 
on 12 Feb. 1909. A memorial tablet marks 
his burial place there and records his philan- 
thropic labours. King’s services to botanical 
science were recognised by the award of 
medals by the University of Upsala, the 
linnean Society, and the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

King married, in 1868, Jane Anne, 
daughter of Dr. Gr. J. Nicol, Aberdeen ; 
she died in 1898. Of their two sons 
the elder, Robert, became an officer in the 
royal engineers. 

A bronze medallion portrait, by F. 
Bowcher, was presented by Indian friends 
in 1899 to the Zoological Garden, Calcutta, 
a replica being placed in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. A copy, formerly in King’s 
possession, is now in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Obituary notice by the present writer in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. 81, p. xi, based on official 
notifications, original papers, and the memo- 
randa and letters of King’s relatives and 
friends ; Kew BuUetin, 1909, pp. 193-7, for 
bibliography.] D. P-K. 

KING, HAYNES (1831-1904), genre 
painter, bom at Barbados in Dec. 1831, 
was son of Robert M. King by his wife 
Maria. Coming to London in 1854^ he 
became a student at Leigh’s (afterwards 
Heatherley’s) Academy in Newman Street, 
London. He first exhibited in 1857 at 
the Society of British Artists, of which he 
was elected a member in 1864; many of 
his works appeared at its exhibitions, 
and forty-eight were shown at the Royal 
Academy between 1860 and 1904. He 
worked at one period with Thomas Faed, 
R.A. [q. V.], whose influence is shown in his 
work. He painted efficiently, if without 
original power, genre subjects, interiors, 
landscapes, and coast scenes with figures. 
Among his works were ‘ Looking Out ’ 
(1860), ^ The Lace Maker ’ (1866), ‘ A 
Water-Carrier, Rome ’ (1869), ‘ Homeless ’ 
(1872), ‘News from the Cape’ (1879), 
‘ Approaching Footsteps ’ (1883), ‘ Getting 
Granny’s Advice’ (1890), ‘The New 
Gown’ (1892), and ‘ Latest Intelligence,’ 
which appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1904. Has ‘ Jealousy and Flirtation ’ 
(a cottage interior dat^ 1874) is at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and ‘ An Interest- 
ing Paragraph ’ is at the Cit;f Art Gallery, 
Leeds. 

King residedlatterly at 103 Finchley Road, 
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N.W. After some months of ill-health 
he* committed suicide on 17 May 1904 
at the Swiss Cottage station of the Metro- 
politan railway, London. He married 
in 1866 Annie Elizabeth Wilson, a widow, 
and left no family, 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. Yeend 
King, V.P.R.I . ; The Times, 18 and 21 May 
1904; Art Journal, 1904, p. 272 ; H. Blackburn, 
English Art in 1884, p. 228 (reproduction) ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists and Boy. Acad. 
Exhibitors ; Cats, of B.B. A. (some containing 
reproductions), Victoria and Albert Museum 
(oil paintings), and City Art Gahery, Leeds-] 

B. S. L. 

KINGSCOTE, Sm ROBERT NIGEL 
FITZHARDINGE (1830-1908), agricul- 
turist, born at Kingscote, Gloucestershire, 
on 28 Feb. 1830, was only son of Thomas 
Henry Kingscote, squire ot Kingscote 
(1799^1861), by his first wife. Lady Isabella 
(1809-1831), sixth daughter of Henry 
Somerset, sixth duke of Beaufort. Edu- 
cated privately at a school at Weymouth, 
he afterwards went abroad with a tutor 
untn at the age of sixteen he obtained a 
commission in the Scots fusilier guards 
through the influence of Ms maternal 
great-uncle Lord Fitzroy Somerset (after- 
wards Lord Raglan) [q. v.]. On the 
outbreak of hostihties with Russia he 
went out to the Crimea as aide-de-camp 
to his kinsman, Lord Raglan, and was in 
close attendance on the commander-in- 
chief, whose remains he escorted back to 
England. For his war services he was 
made brevet major on 12 Dec. 1854, and 
subsequently lieutenant-colonel and C.B. 
He sold out of the guards in 1856, and lived 
the ordinary life of a country gentleman. 
He had been elected in 1852 as a liberal to 
represent the western division of Gloucester- 
shire ; he retained that seat for thirty-seven 
years. On the death of his father on 
19 Dec. 1861 he came into possession of the 
estate at Kingscote, and kept up the family 
traditions as a squire, breeder of pedigree 
live stock, and follower of the hounds. 
From 1859 to 1866 he was parliamentary 
groom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, and 
thus began a hfelong intimacy with the 
royal family, especially with the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII). 
In May 1864 he was appointed, in suc- 
cession to Colonel Thomas, superintendent 
of the Prince of Wales’s stables, a post 
wMch he held until 1885. In 1867 he 
was appointed extra equerry to the prince, 
and on the accession of the prince to the 
throne was made extra equerry to the king. 
In March 1885 Colonel Kingscote accept^ 
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from Gladstone a commissionerslup of 
woods and forests, from wliicli lie retired in 
1895, on reaching the age of sixty-five. 
He became paymaster-general of the royal 
household on Edng Edward VII’ s acces- 
sion. He was made K.C.B. (civil) on 
2 July 1899 and G.C.V.O. on 9 ISTov. 1902. 
He was also a member of council of the 
Prince of Wales (from 1886), and receiver- 
general of the Duchy of Cornwall (from 
1888). 

Kingscote died at Worth Park, Sussex, 
on 22 Sept. 1908 ; he married (1) on 
15 March 1851 Caroline, daughter of 
Colonel George Wyndham, first Lord Lecon- 
field (she died in 1852, leaving no issue) ; 
(2) on 5 Feb. 1856 Lady Emily Marie 
Curzon, third daughter of Richard William 
Penn, first Earl Howe (1836-1910), by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. 
A portrait ‘in oils, done by A. de Brie in 
1908, belongs to the son. A cartoon by 
‘'Spy’ appeared in WanityFair’ (1880). 

Kingscote was a recognised authority 
on agriculture. He joined the Royal 
Agricidtural Society in 1854, and was | 
elected a member of the council in 1863, 
only finally retiring in November 1906. : 
He was chairman of the finance committee 
for thirty-one years (1875-1906), and was 
president of the society at Bristol in 1878. 
When the Royal Agricultural Society 
met at Cambridge in 1894, Kingscote was 
made an hon. LL.D. He was chairman 
of the governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and an active member of the 
council of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, of the Smithfield Club, 
Shorthorn Society, Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, and numerous other agricultural 
organisations. He was also a member of 
the two royal commissions on agriculture 
of 1879 and 1893. In personal appearance 
he was tall, shm, and upright, with an 
aristocratic face and the aquiline nose of 
the Somersets, which he inherited from his 
mother. His courteous bearing and his 
kindly and tactful manners were of the 
old school. 

[Memoir by the present writer in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
1908, vol. 69 (with photogravure reproduction 
of his portrait in oils).] E. C. 

KINGSTON, CHARLES CAMERON 
(1850-1908), Austrahan statesman, bom 
at Adelaide, South Australia, on 22 Oct. 
1850, was the younger son of Sir George 
Strickland Kingston, who accompanied 
Colonel Light, the &st surveyor-general 
of the colony, to South Australia in 


1836, and was elected in April 1857 first 
speaker of the House of Assembly, holding 
the office in all for eighteen years ; he was 
knighted by patent on 30 April 1870, and 
died on 26 Nov. 1881. Kingston’s mother, 
his father’s second wife, Ludovina Rosa 
Catherine da Silva Cameron, was of Portu- 
guese descent on her mother’s side ; her 
father, Lieut. -colonel Charles Cameron of the 
3rd regiment (the Buffs), served with distinc- 
tion in the American and Peninsular wars. 

After education at the Adelaide Educa- 
tional Institution, Kingston was early in 
1868 articled to the law in the office of 
Mr. (now Chief Justice Sir Samuel James) 
Way, and was admitted to the colonial bar 
in 1873, remaining with Mr. Way tfil the 
latter was appointed chief justice in 1876. 
Elingston then commenced practice as a 
barrister and solicitor on his own account. 
He quickly acquired a leading practice, 
and was very successful in the criminal 
courts. In 1889 he was made Q.C. 

He was first returned to the house of 
representatives of South Australia on 
8 April 1881, as member for West Adelaide, 
which he continued to represent until 
7 Feb. 1900. Entering parliament as a 
liberal, he soon developed into an advanced 
radical, identifying himself closely with 
social reform in the interest of the working 
classes, and helping to secure the franchise 
for women, factory legislation, and the 
establishment of a state bank. 

He first held office as attorney -general in 
the second ministry (16 June 1884-16 June 
1885) of (Sir) John Colton [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and he held the same office in Mr. Thomas 
Playford’s first ministry (11 June 1887- 
27 June 1889). On the fall of Playford’s 
government he became a prominent member 
in opposition to the Cockbum ministry. 
On 16 Jan. 1892 he joined the second 
Playford administration as chief secretary, 
and acted as premier during Playford’s 
absence in India from January to May 1892. 
On 16 June 1893, on the appointment of 
Playford as agent-general in London, 
^(0 became premier and attorney -general, 
and his government remained in power 
until 1 Dec. 1899, a notable fact in the 
history of the colony ; no former ministry 
had held office for more than three years. 

Kingston had few equals in Australia 
as a parliamentary draftsman. While a 
member of the Colton government he 
drafted the biU for the imposition of land 
and income taxes. He also prepared and 
carried the employers’ liability bfil and a 
measure to amend the laws of inheritance. 
Whilst a member of the Playford govern- 
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ment he rendered Yaluable assistance in 
securing the adoption of a protective 
tariff and the payment of members. He 
was a strong opponent of Chinese immigra- 
tion, and was one of the representatives of 
his colony in June 1888 at the Australasian 
conference held in Sydney on the subject. 
The measure which he framed for regulating 
the immigration was adopted by aU the 
colonies represented at the conference 
with the exception of Tasmania. ^ 

TTis name is intimately associated with 
the federation of Australia. In 1888, as 
attorney-general in the Playford govern- 
ment, he took charge of the bill for securing 
the entry of South Australia into the 
federal council, and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in passing it. He was one of the 
representatives of the colony at the session 
of the council held at Hobart in February 
1889. He was a member of the federal | 
convention held at Sydney in 1891, and 
assisted Sir Samuel Griffith in preparing 
the original Commonwealth biU. Acting 
with Sir George Turner, he also drafted the 
federal enabling bill, wtiich was adopted at 
the conference of AustraHan premiers at 
Hobart in 1895, and when the second 
federal convention assembled at Adelaide 
in March 1897, Kingston was elected 
president and presided also over the 
adjourned meetings at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in 1897-8. He was a member of 
the premiers’ conference at Melbourne in 
1899, which finally settled the federal 
constitution bill* which was ultimately 
approved by the referendum. 

In 1897 he represented South AustraHa 
at Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee celebra- 
tions in London, and as president of the 
federal convention he presented a loyal 
address. He was made an honorary 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 30 June and was 
sworn a member of the privy council on 
7 July 1897. He visited England again 
in May 1900, when he resigned his seat in 
the House of Representatives. He then 
accompanied (Sir) Edmund Barton and 
Mr. Deakin to London to assist in the 
passing of the commonwealth constitution 
hoi through the imperial parhament. 

On his return to Australia he was elected 
(22 Sept. 1900) to the legislative council of 
South Austraha. He resigned on 31 Dec., 
and at the first federal elections in March 
1901 South Australia returned him at the 
head of the poll to the commonwealth 
House of Representatives. 

When the first commonwealth administra- 
tion was formed by Sir Edmund Barton 
on 1 Jan. 1901 Kingston became minister 


of trade and customs, and introduced a 
customs tarifi bill, imposing high duties 
which aroused vehement discussion. He 
fought it successfully through parhament, 
and when it became law administered it 
with unprecedented severity. He resigned 
his position in the ministry on 7 July 1903 
owing to differences of opinion with his 
colleagues over the conchiation and arbi- 
tration bill, in which he was more in 
harmony with the labour party than with 
other members of the cabinet. 

Re-elected without a contest to the 
commonwealth parhament for the district 
of Adelaide at the general elections of 1903 
and 1906, he took httle further part in 
pubhc affairs. He died at Adelaide on 
11 May 1908, and was buried in West 
Terrace cemetery in that city. 

Kingston married in 1873 Lucy May, 
daughter of Lawrence McCarthy of Adelaide, 
but there was no issue. He had adopted 
a son who pre-deceased him. 

[Turner’s First Decade of the AustraHan 
Commonwealth, 1911 ; The Times, 12 May 
1908 ; Adelaide Chronicle and Adelaide 
Observer, 16 May 1908 ; Johns’s Notable 
Austrahans, 1908 ; Year Book of Austraha, 
1908 ; Dod’s Peerage, 1908 ; Hodder’s 
History of South Austraha, 2 vols. 1893 ; 
Mennell’s Diet, of Australas. Biog. 1892 ; 
Colonial Office Records.] 0. A. 

KINNS, SAMUEL (1826-1903), writer 
on the Bible, bom in 1826, was educated at 
Colchester grammar school and privately. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Jena in 1859. For twenty- 
five years he was principal and proprietor 
of a prosperous private school. The CoUege, 
Highbury New Park. Ordained deacon in 
1885 and priest in 1889, he held a curacy 
at AU Souls, Langham Place (1885-9), and 
was rector of Holy Trinity, Minories, from 
29 March 1889 until the closing of the 
church on 1 Jan. 1899, under the Union of 
Benefices Act. In ‘ Moses and Geology,’ 
which he pubhshed in 1882 (14th edit. 
1895), he endeavoured to show that 
the account of the creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis harmonises with the 
latest scientific discoveries. His next work, 
‘Graven in the Rock,’ pubHshed in 1891 
(4th edit. 1897), deals with the confirmation 
of Bibhcal history afforded by the Egyptian 
and AssjTxian monuments. Kinns was a 
popular lecturer on the subjects of his 
books at the British Museum and in Lon- 
don churches, but his pious zeal was 
greater than his scholarship. He died at 
Haverstock Hf 11 on 14 July 1903. 
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He also published: 1. ‘Holy Trinity, 
Minories, its Past and Present History,’ 
1890. 2. ‘ Six Hundred Years, or His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men and 
Women of Holy Trinity, Minories,’ 1898 ; 
two editions. 

[Pratt’s People of the Period ; Edw. Murray 
Tomlinson, Holy Trinity Minories, 1907 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.,- Crockford’s Clerical Directory.] 

C. W. 

KIJSTROSS OE GLASCLUNE, first 
Baron. [See Balfour, John Blair (1837- 
1905), president of the court of session.] 

KITSON, JAMES, first Baron Airedale 
(1835-1911), iron and steel manufacturer, 
second of the four sons of James Kitson of 
Elmete HaU, Yorkshire (1807-1885), by 
his wife Ann, daughter of John Newton of 
Leeds, was bom at Leeds on 22 Sept. 1835. 
BQs father, who started life in humble 
circumstances and was a friend of George 
Stephenson, established engineering works 
at Airedale and proved a pioneer of 
engineering industry in the north of Eng- 
land ; the fiirst locomotive seen in the West 
Hiding came from his workshop ; he was 
mayor of Leeds in 1860-2. 

Educated first at Wakefield proprietary 
school and afterwards at University College, 
London, young Kitson was placed, with 
his elder brother Frederick William, in 
charge of the Monkbridge ironworks, which 
had been purchased by his father in 1854 
to supply his Airedale foundry at Hunslet 
and other engineering works with sound 
Yorkshire iron. On the death of his brother 
in 1877 James assumed the sole direction 
of the ironworks, and assisted his father also 
at the Hunslet works. These now (1912) 
cover twelve acres and give employment 
to 2000 workmen. Although builders of 
stationary engines and other machinery, 
the firm is best known as constructors of 
locomotives especially suited to the various 
requirements of mountain ranges, deserts, 
or swamps. The business was converted 
into a limited liability company in 1886, but 
Kitson retained an active supervision of its 
affairs, assisted by his eldest son and his 
nephew, F. J. Kitson. 

A successful ironmaster, he soon attained 
eminence in the industrial world. He was 
an original member of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, was its president in 1889-91, 
and was awarded the Bessemer gold medal 
in May 1903. He became a member of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1859, 
and a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in December 1876, serving on 
its council from 1899 to 1901. He was 


also president of the Iron Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Kitson was a devoted citizen of Leeds. He 
was its first lord mayor in 1896-7, and was 
president of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1880-1, taking a lifelong interest 
in social and educational movements. 
In 1862 he had instituted a model-dwelling 
scheme for Leeds workers, was a generous 
supporter of the Leeds General Infirmary, 
and president of the Hospitals for Poor 
Consumptives organised by the Leeds 
Tuberculosis Association. To the Leeds 
Art Gallery he gave Lord Leighton’s picture 
‘ The Return of Persephone.’ In October 
1904 the Leeds University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of D.Sc. He also 
received on 23 May 1906 the honorary 
freedom of the city, and at the beginning 
of 1908 was elected president of the Leeds 
Institute. 

In his early business career he became 
honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, one of the earliest 
institutions of its kind in the country, and 
helped to estabhsh the Holbeck Institute, of 
which he became trustee. He was also con- 
nected with the National Education League, 
and acted as secretary of the Leeds branch. 
A warm supporter of the liberal party, 
he first became prominent as a politician 
at the time of the Education Act of 1870. 
He was chosen in 1880 president of the 
Leeds Liberal Association, and in the same 
year took a conspicuous part in securing 
the return of Gladstone *for the borough. 
He was from 1883 to 1890 president of the 
National Liberal Federation. After un- 
successfully contesting central Leeds in 
1886, he represented the Colne Valley 
division of the West Hiding from 1892 to 
1907. He was active in promoting old age 
pensions, and was elected president of the 
National Old Age Pensions League at its 
inauguration on 24 October 1894. Kitson, 
who was created a baronet on 28 Aug. 1886, 
was made a privy councillor on 30 June 
1906, and was created Baron Airedale of 
Gledhow on 17 July 1907. An ardent free 
trader, he had charge in 1906 of the motion 
by which the Hberal government contested 
the question of tariff reform. 

Amongst other activities, he was honorary 
colonel of the 3rd volunteer battahon of 
the West Yorkshire regiment ; chairman of 
the London and Northern Steamship Co., 
the Yorkshire Banking Co., and the Baku 
Russian Petroleum Co. ; and director of 
the London City and Midland Bank and 
of the North Eastern Railway Company. 
A member of the Unitarian body, he devoted 
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much of his time and means to religious 
and philanthropic objects. 

Airedale died in Paris from a cardiac 
affection on 16 March 1911, and was buried 
ia St. John’s churchyard, Roundhay, Leeds. 

He was twice married: (1) on 20 Sept. 
1860 to Emily Christiana (d, 1873), second 
daughter of Joseph Cliff of Wortley, 
Yorkshire, by whom he had three sons, 
Albert Ernest, who succeeded to the peer- 
age, James Clifford, and Edward Christian, 
and two daughters ; (2) on 1 June 

1881 to Mary Laura, only daughter of 
Edward Fisher Smith of the Priory, 
Dudley, by whom he had one son, Roland 
Dudley, and a daughter. He left an estate 
provisionally sworn at 1,000,000Z. 

A portrait painted by IVIr. J. S. Sargent in 
1905 is in possession of the family at Gledhow 
Hall, Leeds. A bust by Mr, Spruce, a local 
sculptor, is to be placed in Leeds Town 
Hall, by gift of Mr. Middlebrook, M.P. A 
memorial sundial at the Springfield Con- 
valescent Home, Horsforth, was subscribed 
for by the firm’s workmen in October 1911. 

[The Times, 17, 23, and 29 March 1911 ; 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1912 ,* Proc. Inst. Civ. 
Engineers, v. 186, pp. 446-^7 ; McCahnont’s 
Parliamentary Poll Book, 1910, pp. 145, 267-8 ; 
Yorkshire Post, 17 Mar. 1911 ; PaU MaU Mag. 
(portrait) 1907, v. 40, pp. 417-24; the Rev. 
C. Hargrove’s In memory of James Kitson, 
first Baron Airedale (reprint from Yorkshire 
Post, with additions and portrait), 1911 ; 
Leeds Hospital Mag., Nov. 1911, pp. 221-3 ; 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone ; private iniorm- 
ation.] C. W. 


‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil ’ 
(1890) ; ‘ Dickens and his Illustrators ’ 

(1899) ; ‘ Charles Dickens, his Life, Writings, 
and Personality’ (1901), in which he sup- 
plemented Forster’s biography ; and ‘ The 
Dickens Country,’ published posthumously 
(1905 ; 2nd edit. 1911). He also annotated 
the ‘ Rochester ’ edition of Dickens’s works 
(1900), and at the time of his death he was 
working for a New York publisher upon 
the costly ‘ Autograph,’ or ‘Millionaire’s,’ 
edition, and with Mr. M. H. Spielmann on 
a like edition of Thackeray. 

Kitton was one of the founders, and an 
active member of, the Dickens Fellowship, 
and compiled the catalogue of the Dickens 
Exhibition (1903). 

From 1888 Kitton lived at St. Albans, 
where he helped to procure the pirrchase 
for the Hertfordshire County Museum of 
the Sir John Evans collection of books, 
manuscripts, drawings, etc., relating to the 
county ; these he catalogued and arranged. 
Besides writing much on St. Albans and 
its neighbourhood, he helped to save from 
destruction many old buildings. Kitton 
died at St. Albans on 10 Sept. 1904, and 
was buried there . In 1 889 he married Emily 
Clara, second daughter of H. A. Lawford, 
C.E., but had no children. 

His large Dickens library was purchased 
from his widow by a subscription organised 
by the Dickens Fellowship, as a nucleus 
for a national DickenS hbrary, and was 
formally presented to the Guildhall Library 
by Lord James of Hereford on 7 Feb. 
1908. 


KITTON, FREDERICK GEORGE 
(1856-1904), writer on Dickens, born at 
Golding Street, Heigham, Norwich, on 
5 May 1856, was son of Frederick Kitton, 
tobacconist, who made some reputation 
as a microscopist. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Spence. Coming to London 
at seventeen to follow the occupation of 
an artist and wood-engraver, he served as 
apprentice on the staff of the ‘ Graphic.’ 
He attained much skill as an etcher, and 
contributed to artistic journals. Inheriting 
from his father a capacity for research, he 
soon turned to literary pursuits. With the 
exception of a few minor efforts, including 
memoirs of Hablot K. Browne (1882), of 
John Leech (1883), and of his father (1895), 
he mainly devoted himself with immense 
zeal to illustratmg the life and works of 
Charles Dickens, in a long series of books, 
the chief of which were : ‘ Dickensiana, a 
bibliography of the literature relating to 
Charles Dickens and his writings ’ (1886 ) ; 


[Memoir by Arthur Waugh in The Dicken- 
sian, 1895, prefixed to Kitten’s posthumous 
The Dickens Country, 1905 ; Athenaeum, 
17 Sept. 1904 ; Academy, Irvii. 192, 225 
(article by Walter Jerrold) ; Hertfordshire 
Standard, 16 Sept. 1904 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cat. 
of Gmldhall lib.] C. W. 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH (1837-1909), land- 
scape painter and engraver, son of Joseph 
and Eliza Knight, was bom in London on 
27 Jan. 1837. At the age of seven he met 
with an accident which necessitated the 
amputation of his right arm at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. In 1845 the family re- 
moved to Manchester, where Knight spent 
the earlier part of his career as an artist, 
visiting France, Holland, and Italy. In 
1871 he removed to London and in 1875 to 
North Wales, where he thenceforth chiefly 
resided. He made some reputation alike 
as a painter in oil and in water-colour, 
and as an engraver and etcher. Welsh 
scenery furnished the subjects of many 
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of Ms pictures and engravings, and he 
was a member of the Eoyal Cambrian 
Academy. Knight exhibited from 1861 
onward at various London galleries, con- 
tributing to the Royal Academy for the 
first time in 1869. He was elected in 1882 
a member of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours and an associate of the 
Society of Painter Etchers, of winch he 
became a fellow on 13 April 1883. Prom 
1883 to 1908 ho sent 104 original mezzotint 
engravings, varied occasionally by etchings, 
to the exhibitions of the Painter Etchers ; 
his work was rather monotonous and 
lacking in expression. He is represented 
as a painter in the Tate Gallery (Chantrey 
bequest), Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the City Art Gallery and Peel Park Gallery, 
Manchester, the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, and at Oldham ; some en- 
gravings are in the British Museum. He 
died at Bryn Glas, near Conway, on 2 Jan. 
1909. In 1859 he married Elizabeth 
Radford of Manchester, who survived 
him, 

[Graves, Diet, of Artists and Royal Acad. 
Exhibitors, iv. 346 ; The Times, 6 and 11 Jan. 
1909 ; private information.] C. D. 

KKIGHT, JOSEPH (1829-1907), 
dramatic critic, bom at Leeds on 24 May 
1829, was elder son of Joseph Knight, cloth 
merchant, who was a native of Carlisle. 
His mother, Marianne daughter of Joseph 
Wheelwright, became blind in middle life 
but lived to the age of seventy-three. 
Educated at a private boarding school, 
Bramham College, near Tadcaster, Knight 
early showed a taste for poetry and rose to 
be head of the school. In 1848 a promising 
poem by him, ‘ The Sea by Moonlight,’ was 
printed at Sheffield by the headmaster for 
circulation among his pupils’ parents. 

Joining his father in business at nineteen, 
he devoted his leisure to literature, collecting 
and reading books, and taking a prominent 
part in the literary activities of Leeds. 
Elizabethan and early French poetry 
especially moved his youthful enthusiasm, 
and he never lost his admiration for the 
work of Drayton, Wither, and Ronsard. 
With his feUow-townsman, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, afterwards poet laureate (his 
junior by six years), he helped to found a 
Mechanics’ Institute at Leeds, at which he 
lectured on literary subjects. On 7 April 
1854 he lectured on ‘ The Fairies of English 
Poetry ’ before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society. At Leeds, too, he made 
the acquaintance of William Edward 
Forster [q. v.], who stayed at Knight’s house 
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while he was parliamentary candidate for 
the constituency in 1 859. Knight seconded 
Forster’s nomination. 

In 1860 Knight adventurously abandoned 
a business career in Leeds for journaHstio 
life in London. He found early emplojnnent 
as dramatic critic for the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
through a chance meeting with the editor, 
Mr. John (afterwards Viscount) Morley. 
Thenceforth he largely occupied himseH in 
writing of the contemporary stage. In 1869 
he succeeded John Abraham Heraud [q. v.] 
as dramatic critic of the ‘ Athenseum,’ and 
he retained that post till his death. In 
1871, during the siege of Paris, he used his 
influence to secure the invitation to the 
Comedie Fran 9 aise to act at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London. He also acted as dzu- 
matic critic for the ‘Sunday Times,’ the 
‘ Globe,’ and for the ‘ Daily Graphic ’ from 
1894 to 1906. But Knight’s dramatic inter- 
ests always ranged far beyond the contem- 
porary theatre. He was thoroughly well 
versed in dramatic history, and from 1883 
to the close of the first supplement in 1901 
Knight was the chief contributor of the 
lives of actors and actresses to this Diction- 
ary. His articles numbered over 500. 
On the notice of Garrick in these pages 
he based an independent memoir which 
appeared in 1894. 

Knight’s social charm, handsome pre- 
sence, courteous bearing, and fine literary 
taste made him welcome in literary and 
dramatic circles from his first arrival in 
London. His early associates there in- 
cluded John Westland Marston [q. v,] and 
; Sebastian Evans [q. v. Suppl. II], to both of 
whom he owed counsel and encouragement. 
At Marston’ s house he met leading authors 
and playwrights. Thomas PurneU [q. v.], 
a Bohemian journalist, introduced him to 
Swinburne, and with that poet and with 
Swinburne’s friend, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
he was long on terms of intimacy. Rossetti 
valued Knight’s discernment in poetical 
and other matters and hked his manly 
geniality (cf. W. M. Rossetti’s Life of 
D, G. Rossetti). One of Dante Rossetti’s last 
letters was addressed to Knight (5 March 
1882), and in 1887 Knight published a 
sympathetic and discriminating ‘ Life of 
Rossetti ’ in the ‘ Great Writers ’ series. 

Knight found varied opportunities of 
proving his literary knowledge. He contri- 
buted the causerie signed ‘ Sylvanus Urban ’ 
to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 1887 
till near his death, and he was a reviewer 
of general literature for the ‘Athenaeum.’ 
In July 1883, on the death of Henry 
Frederick Turle [q. v.], he became editor 
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of ‘ Notes and Queries/ and retained that 
office for life. In that capacity he indulged 
his versatile antiquarian and literary tastes 
and formed many new acquaintances. On 
4 May 1893 he was elected F.S.A. 

With strong affinities for Bohemian life, 
Knight was long a leading member of the 
Arundel Club. But after 1883, when he was 
elected to the Garrick Club (3 March), his 
leisure was mainly spent there. He was an 
ideal club companion, convivial, chivalric, 
and cultured. With actors and actresses 
he maintained cordial relations without 
prejudicing his critical independence. On 
4 July 1905 the dramatic profession enter- 
tained him, as the oldest Hving dramatic 
critic, to dinner at the Savoy Hotel. Sir 
Henry Irving took the chair, and M. 
Coquehn and Madame Re jane were among 
the guests. 

Knight was an ardent book collector 
through hfe, but twice he was under the 
necessity of parting with his collection — on 
the second occasion in 1905. He died at his 
house, 27 Camden Square, on 23 June 1907, 
and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 

He married at the parish church, Leeds, 
on 3 June 1856, Rachel {d. 1911), youngest 
daughter of John Willduson of Gledhall 
Mount near Leeds. He had issue a son 
Phihp Sidney, h. 2 Feb. 1857, now in 
Australia, and two daughters, Mrs. Ian 
Forbes Robertson and ]V&s. Mansel Symp- 
son of Lincoln. A posthumous portrait in 
oils by Miss Margaret Grose was presented 
to the Garrick Club in 1912 by Knight’s 
friend Mr. H. B. Wheatley. A coloured 
chalk drawing by Leslie Ward is dated 
June 1905. WiUiam Bell Scott designed 
a book plate for Knight, embodying his 
likeness, in 1881. 

Besides the books mentioned Knight 
published in 1893 ‘ Theatrical Notes 1874- 
1879,’ a coUection of articles on the drama 
from the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and he edited in 
1883 Downes’s ‘Roscius Anglicanus.’ 

[The Times, 24 June 1907 ; Athenaeum, 
June 1907 ; Notes and Queries, 29 June 
1907 ; J. Collins Francis, Notes by the Way, 
1909, pp. i-xliii (pp. xl-xhii contain a full 
hst of Knight’s contributions to this Diction- 
ary); V. Rendall, Some Reminiscences of 
Joseph Knight (Nineteenth Cent., Dec. 1911); 
personal knowledge.] S. L. 

KNOWXES, Sib JAMES THOMAS 
(1831-1908), founder and editor of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ’ and architect, bom 
at Reigate, Surrey, on 13 Oct. 1831, was 
eldest child in the family of two sons and 
three daughters of James Thomas J^owles, 
airchitect, by his wife Susanna, daughter 


of Dr. Brown, About 1839 his father built 
for himself a large house in Clapham Park, 
and there or in the near neighbourhood 
Knowles lived till 1884. 

After education at University College, 
London, Knowles entered his father’s office 
and spent some time in studying architec- 
ture in Italy. He published a prize essay 
on ‘ Architectural Education ’ in 1852, 
became an associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1853, and a fellow 
in 1870. Knowles practised his profession 
with success for some thirty years. He 
built, according to his own account, ‘ many 
hundreds of houses, besides several churches, 
hospitals, clubs, warehouses, stores, roads, 
and bridges.’ His chief commissions were 
three churches in Clapham (St. Stephen’s, 
St. Saviour’s, and St. Philip’s), Albert 
Mansions, Victoria Street, The Thatched 
House Club in St. James’s Street in 1865, 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson’s enlargement of 
the Sea Bathing Hospital at Margate in 
1882. Baron Albert Grant [q. v. Suppl. I] 
was at one time a client. In 1873 Knowles 
designed a palatial residence for Baron Grant 
which was erected in Kensington High Street 
on the site of demolished slums, but the 
house was never occupied and was pulled 
down in 1883, when its place was taken 
by Kensington Court. In 1874, too, when 
Baron Grant purchased Leicester Square 
with a view to converting it into a public 
open space, he entrusted Einowles with 
the task of laying out the ground, and 
of adorning it architecturally. 

But Knowles’s activity and alertness of 
mind always ranged beyond the limits of 
his professional work. A little volume, 
compiled from the ‘Morte d’ Arthur’ of 
Sir Thomas Malory, ‘ The Story of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table,’ 
which he pubhshed in 1862, reached an 
eighth edition in 1895, and met with 
Tennyson’s approval. In contributions to 
the magazines and periodicals he showed 
a varied interest in literary and philosophic 
questions, and he grew ambitious of the 
acquaintance of leaders of pubhe opinion. 
La 1866 he called on Tennyson at Fresh- 
water and became an intimate for life. 
He designed for the poet without charge 
his new house at Aldworth in 1869. ' 

Early in the same year, when Knowles 
was entertaining Tennyson and a neighbour, 
Charles Pritchard [q. v.], at his house at 
Clapham, the possibOity was canvassed 
of forming a representative ‘ theological 
society’ for determining in discussion 
the bases of morality. With characteris- 
tic energy Knowles communicated with 
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champions of all s’choola of thought, and I mous articles were admissible. Every topic 
obtained their assent to join such a society, of current interest was to be discussed 
A first meeting was held at Willis's Rooms openly by the highest authority. With 
on 21 April 1869 and the Metaphysical diplomatic skill Knowles induced writers 
Society was then constituted. The original of renown to engage in controversy with ' 
members included Dean Stanley, Manning, one another in his magazine on matters of 
W. G. Ward, R. H. Hutton, James Marti- moment, at times in symposia, but commonly 
neau. Bishop EUicott, Bagehot, Huxley, in independent articles. Gladstone, who 
Tyndall, Gladstone, and Fronde. Knowles waspersuadedfrequently to meet in religious 
acted as general secretary. Early anticipa- debate Fitzjames Stephen and Huxley, 
tions of failure were belied, and under deservedly complimented Knowles on his 
Knowles's direction the society flourished success in keeping ' the “ Nineteenth 
for twelve years. The members dined Century ” pot boiling’ (13 May 1888 , 
together month j^by month [at an hotel, Mobley’s Life, iii. 360 ). The result was 
and the discussion followed" Important a triumph for periodical literature, and 
recruits were Ruskin, who joined in 1870 , 1 the profits were substantial. Few con- 
and Fitzjames Stephen. A chairman was temporaries of distinction in any walk of 
elected annually, and he was occasionally I life failed to contribute to the magazine, 
re-elected. The chairmen were Sir John over which Knowles exercised an active 
Lubbock, Manning, Huxley, Gladstone, and rigorous control till his death. When 
W. G. Ward, James Martineau, Lord Sel- the nineteenth century ended, he renamed 
borne, and Lord Arthur Russell. The the magazine ‘ The Nineteenth Century 
society dissolved in 1881 because, said and After ’ (Jan. 1901 ). 

Tennyson, the members failed to define Knowles, who gave up architectural 
what metaphysics meant. According to practice in 1883 , moved next year from 
Knowles, all possible subjects had then Olapham to Queen Aone’s Lodge by St. 
been exhausted, while pressure of other work James’s Park, where he constantly enter- 
compelled his withdrawal from the direction, tamed a distinguished circle of friends and 
Enowles’s management of the Meta- collected pictures and works of art. He 
physical Society brought him into personal caused to be painted for his collection 
touch with the chief intellectual men Tennyson’s portrait by Millais in 1881 , 
of the day. With Gladstone his relations and Gladstone’s portrait by Troubetzkoi in 
were soon as close as with Tennyson. He 1893 . Although his interests were mainly 
turned such relationships to much public absorbed by the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ he 
advantage. In 1870 he became editor of found time to engage in a few other public 
the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ in succession movements. In 1871 he organised the 
to Dean Alford, and he induced many 1 Paris Food Fund for the relief of the 
members of the Metaphysical Society to besieged population in Paris, and induced 
contribute to the pages of the magazine Manning, Huxley, Lubbock, and Ruskin 
either papers which they had read at to act with him on the committee. In 
the society’s meetings or origmalj articles. 1882 he energetically opposed the Channel 
Such contributions gave the magazine a Tunnel scheme ; he not merely condemned 
high repute. In 1877 the ‘ Contemporai^ ’ it in an article from his own pen in the 
changed hands, and a disagreement with ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ but brought together 
the new proprietors led Knowles to sever his in the magazine a vast number of adverse 
connection with it. Thereupon he founded opinions from eminent persons. WKen the 
under his sole proprietorship and editor- proposal was revived in 1890 , Knowles 
ship a new periodical which he called the repeated his denunciation in the ‘Nine- 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ The first number teenth Century,’ and in Gladstone’s view 
appeared in March and was introduced by crushed the design. ‘ The aborted channel 
a sonnet of Tennyson, Members of the tunnel,’ wrote Gladstone, ‘ cries out against 
Metaphysical Society continued to support you from the bottom of the sea.’ In 
Knowles, and Gladstone, Manning, Sir John philanthropic enterprise Knowles was also 
Lubbock, Bishop EUicott, and Fitzjames active. He joined Lord Shaftesbury, the 
Stephen were early contributors to the new Baroness Burdett Coutts, and Miss Octavia 
venture, whose professed aim was to HUl in starting the Sanitary Laws Enforce- 
provide a platform from which men of all ment Society, and he originated the first 
parties and persuasions might address fund for giving toys to children in hospitals 
the public in their own names, ‘Signed and worfibiouses. 

writing ’ was the essential principle of Knowles was weU known to Queen 
the ' Nineteenth Century.’ No anony- Alexandra and other members of the Royal 
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Family. Wlien on a visit to her and King 
Edward VII at Sandringham in 1903 he 
was made K.C.V.O. In his last years^he 
had a house at Brighton as well as in 
London. He died at Brighton of heart 
failure on 13 Feb. 1908, and was buried 
in the extramural cemetery there. 

Elnowles was twice married : (1) in 1861 
to Jane Emma, daughter of the Key. 
Abraham BorradaUe ; (2) in 1865 to Isabel 
Mary, daughter of Henry William Hewlett. 
His second wife survived him with three 
daughters. His pictures and works of 
art were dispersed by sale at Christie’s 
26-29 May 1908. 

[A short autobiographical MS. kindly 
lent by Lady Knowles ; The Times, 14 Feb. 
1908 ; Journal Roy. Institute Brit. Architects, 

22 Feb. 1908 ; Tennyson and his Friends, ed. 
Lord Tennyson, ^1911 ; Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Old Diaries, 1902. For the Metaphysical 
Society see Knowles’s prefatory note to R. H. 
Hutton’s paper. The Metaphysical Society, 
a Reminiscence (Nineteenth Century, Aug. 
1885); Ruskin’s Works, ed. E, T. Cook and 
Wedderburn, xxxiv, pp. xxviii-xxix ; Mac- 
donald’s Life of W. C. Magee, i. 284 ; Tenny- 
son’s Life, 2 vols. 1897 ; Leslie Stephen’s L^e 
of Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, 1895.] S, L. 

KNOX, Mbs. ISA, born Craig (1831- 
1903), poetical writer, only child of John 
Oaig, hosier and glover, was born in Edin- 
burgh, 17 Oct. 1831. In childhood she lost 
both parents, and was reared by her grand- 
mother, leaving school in her tenth year. 
A close study of standard English authors 
developed hterary tastes ; and, after con- 
tributing verses to the ‘ Scotsman’ with 
the signature ‘ Isa,’ she was regularly em- 
ployed on the paper in 1853. Coming to 
London in 1857 she was appointed 
secretary to the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, and 
held the position till she married, in 
May 1866, her cousin, John Knox, an iron 
merchant of London. In 1858 she won 
with a resonant ode a prize of 501, Differed at 
the Crystal Palace for a centenary poem on 
Burns. There were 621 candidates, among 
them being Frederic William Henry 
Myers [q. v. Suppl. I], Gerald Massey 
[q. V. SuppL II], and Arthur Joseph Munby 
[q. V. Suppl. n]. After her marriage she 
contributed. occasionally to ‘Fraser,’ 

‘ Good Words,’ and the ‘ Quiver,’ edited the 
V Argosy ’ for a short time, and published 
some volumes of poems and juvenile his- 
tories. She died at Brockley, Suffolk, on 

23 Dec. 1903. 

In verse Mrs. Knox produced nothing 
that surpassed the Burns ode. Her first 


volume, ‘ Poems by Isa ’ (1856], showed 
some promise, and some lyric quality 
appeared in ‘ Poems : an Offering to Lanca- 
shire’ (1863); ‘ Duchess Agnes, a Drama, 
and other Poems’ (1864); and ‘Songs of 
Consolation’ (1874). Dr. A. H. Japp- 
edited a ‘ Selection from Mrs. Knox’s 
Poems ’ in 1892. Of IVErs. Knox’s prose 
work ‘The Essence of Slavery’ (1863) 

! summarised F. A. Kemble’s ‘ Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgian Plantation,’ and 
‘Esther West’ (1870; 6th edit. 1884) was 
a well-constructed story. Mrs. Knox’s 
‘little Folk’s History of England’ (1872) 
reached its 30th thousand in 1899, and 
the author adapted from it a successful 
‘ Easy History for Upper Standards ’ 
(1884). ‘ Tales on the Parables,’ two 
series, appeared in 1872-7. 

[Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel ; Grant 
Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland ; 
Edwards’s Modern Scottish Poets, 2nd 
series, Brechin, 1881 ; Burns Centenary Poems, 
1859 ; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. ix. ; information from 
3^. A. H. Millar, Dundee ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T. B. 

KYNASTON (formerly Snow), 
HERBERT (1835-1910), canon of Durham 
and classical scholar, born in London on 29 
June 1835, was second son of Robert Snow 
by his wife Georgina, daughter of Roger 
Kynaston and sister of Herbert Kynaston 
[q. V.], high-master of St. Paul’s school. 
His maternal grandmother was Georgina, 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeley [q. v.], 
governor of Madras. From 1844 to 1847 
Herbert Snow was at a private school at 
Beaconsfield, and from 1847 to 1853 was an 
oppidan at Eton, where he was among the 
selected candidates for the Newcastle 
scholarship, and made his mark on the 
football field and the river, rowing in both 
the Britannia and Monarch. In 1853 he 
gained a scholarship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His university career was 
brilliant and exceptionally versatile. In 
1855 he won the Person scholarship, 
which was then awarded for the first time, 
together with Camden’s gold medal for 
Latin hexameters and Browne’s gold 
medal for Latin alcaic ode, and in 1857 
he was bracketed senior classic with 
(Sir) John Robert Seeley [q. v,] and two 
others. He became feUow of St. John’s 
college on 22 March 1858, graduating B. A. 
in 1857 and proceeding M.A. in 1860 when 
he vacated the fellowship on his marriage. 
Nor was it only in scholarship that Snow 
excelled as an undergraduate. He rowed 
seven in the university boat in the Oxford 
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and Cambridge race of 1856, and was 
stroke in 1858. He was a member of the 
Alpine Club from 1862 to 1875. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, and became a freemason. 
Throughout his life he was devoted to the 
craft, passing the chair in Foundation 
Lodge, Cheltenham, and afterwards being 
grand chaplain of England and one of the 
founders of Universities Lodge, Durham. 

In 1858 Snow returned to Eton as 
assistant master and was ordained deacon 
in 1859 and priest in 1860. After 
sixteen years at Eton, he was elected 
principal of Cheltenham College in 1874. 
In 1875 he assumed his mother’s family 
surname of Hynaston. In 1881 he pro- 
ceeded B.D. and the next year D.D. at 
Cambridge ; for the former degree he 
wrote a Latin thesis on the use of the 
expression ‘ The Kingdom of God ’ in the 
New Testament, and for the latter an 
English essay on ‘ The Influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the Life of Man.’ 

Resigning Cheltenham in 1888, Kynaston 
was for nearly a year vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Kentish Town. In 1889 Bishop Lightfoot 
appointed him canon of Durham and pro- 
fessor of Greek in the university, in 
succession to the distinguished scholar 
and teacher, Thomas Saunders Evans. He 
remained at Durham tiQ his death there 
on 1 Aug. 1910. 

He married (1) in 1860 Mary Louisa 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Bros, barrister ; 
and (2) in 1866 Charlotte, daughter of Rev. 


John Oordeaux of Hooton Roberts. He 
had four sons and three daughters. 

Kynaston’s academic distinctions fail to 
exhibit the range of his powers. Always 
devoted to music, of which he had a practical 
as well as a theoretical knowledge, he 
had a good tenor voice. As a linguist he 
was at home in five or six languages, and 
could improvise efiective poetical transla- 
tions. Once, in less than two hours, he 
rendered an Italian song into English verse 
which fitted the music. 

An admirable composer in Greek and 
Latin, K!ynaston was too fastidious a writer 
to make any contribution to scholarly 
literature commensurate with his capacities. 
His best-known book is an edition of 
Theocritus with English notes (Oxford 
1869; 6th edit. 1910). BUs other works 
are: 1. 'Nucipruna: exercises in Latin 
Elegiac Verse,’ 12mo, 1873. 2. ‘ Sermons 
preached in the College Chapel, Chel- 
tenham,’ 1876. 3. ‘Poetse Grseci,’ 

extracts with English notes, 1879. 4. 
‘ Exercises in Greek lambic Verse ’ and 
Key, 12mo, 1879-80. 5. ‘ Exemplaria 

Cheltoniensia,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Selections from 
the Greek Elegiac Poets,’ 18mo, 1880. He 
also published translations of Euripides’s 
‘ Alcestis’ into English verse (1906) and of 
the prayers from ‘ Vita Jesu Christi ’ of 
Ludolphus of Saxony (1909). 

[The Times, 2 and 8 Aug. 1910; Eagle, 
Dec. 1911 ; Life of Kynaston, by E. D. Stone, 
1912 ; Classical Review, Kov. 1910 ; personal 
knowledge ; private information.] H. E. 
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LABOUCHERE, Mrs. HENRY. [See 
Hodson, Henrietta (1841-1910), actress.] 

LAFONT, EUGENE (1837-1908), science 
teacher in India, born at Mons, Belgium, 
on 26 March 1837, was eldest son of Pierre 
Lafont by his wife Marie Soudar. Educated 
at St. Barbara’s College, Ghent, and at the 
Jesuits’ seminary, he was admitted to the 
order in 1864, and did educational work in 
Belgium until 1865. He was then sent to 
Calcutta to inaugurate science teaching 
at St. Xavier’s College, which had been 
founded by the Jesuit fathers in 1860 for 
the ‘ domiciled ’ European and Eurasian 
communities. He was rector of the college 
from 1873 to 1904, when failing health 
caused his retirement. After leaving 
Europe he only revisited it twice, in 1878 
to recruit after severe illness, and in 1900 


to visit the Paris exhibition for scientific 
purposes. 

Indian education on Lafont’s arrival 
in India was almost exclusively literary, 
and Lafont was the pioneer of scientific 
teaching in Bengal. He combined a 
thorough knowledge of experimental physics 
with great skill as a teacher and lecturer. 
He equipped St. Xavier’s with a fine 
meteorological and solar observatory, and 
vith a physical laboratory second to none 
in India. He was one of the founders of 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, and for nineteen years gave 
weekly honorary lectures under its auspices, 
and was its senior vice-president. A 
popular and eloquent preacher, he also 
frequently lectured on Christian evidences, 
claiming that true science was the hand- 
maid of faith. 
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Lafont was a member of tbe Institutes 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, and 
was chairman of the Calcutta section of the 
latter from 1889. Appointed a fellow of 
Calcutta University in 1877, he took an 
active part in the work of the senate, 
filling at various times the offices of syndic 
(thrice), dean of the arts faculty (190^7), 
and president of the board of studies in 
physics (1904-6), At the jubilee celebrations 
of the xmiversity in March 1908 he received 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. He had been 
created C.I.E. on 1 Jan. 1880, and was made 
an officer of the French Academy, while in 
1898 the king of the Belgians made him a 
knight of the order of Leopold. His devo- 
tion to science, jais constant labour for the 
welfare of the ‘ domiciled ’ white community, 
his gentleness, and his charm of manner 
won him general esteem. He died at Dar- 
jeeling on 10 May 1908, and was buried 
there. 

[Journ. Inst, of Elect. Eng. vol. xxxxi. no- 
192, 1908 ; The Times, 11 May 1908 ; Eng- 
lishman (Calcutta), weekly edit., 14 and 21 May 
1908.] F. H. B. 

LAIDLAW, ANNA ROBENA, after- 
wards Mbs. Thomson (1819-1901), pianist, 
daughter of Alexander Laidlaw, a merchant, 
by his wife Ann Keddy, was born at Bretton, 
Yorkshire, on 30 Apm 1819. Her family, 
who were intimate with Sir Walter Scott, 
claimed connection with the Laidlaws of 
Chapelhope and Glenrath ; Scott’s Willie 
Laidlaw and James Hogg’s wife, Margaret 
Laidlaw, were kinsfolk (cf. Patteeson’s 
Schumann, 1903). In 1827 Robena Laidlaw 
went to Edinburgh, where she studied 
music with Robert Muller. Her family 
removed to Konigsberg in 1830, and there 
she continued her musical studies under 
Georg Tag, subsequently taking lessons from 
Henri Herz, in London, in 1834. In that 
year she played at William IWs court and 
at Paganini’s farewell concert. Returning 
to Germany, she gave pianoforte recitals in 
Berlin with much applause, and visited War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, 
She made the acquaintance of Schumann, 
who dedicated to her his ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
Op. 12, and wrote of her playing at the 
Gtewandhaus Hall, Leipzig, in Jrdy 1837, 
as ‘ thoroughly good and individual.’ 
‘ This artiste,’ he added, * in whose culture 
are united English solidity and natural 
amiability, will remain a treasured memory 
to all who have made her closer acquaint- 
ance ’ {Neue Zeitschrift fitr MusiJc, 
11 July 1837). Several letters were 
addressed to her by Schumann, one of 


which is given in facsimile in Dr. Patterson’s 
biography of the composer (pp. 106, 107). 
At Schumann’s suggestion she transposed, 
as being more ‘ musical,’ the original 
order of her Christian names, from Robena 
Anna to Anna Robena. She was ap- 
pointed pianist to the Queen of Hanover, 
and remained in Germany until 1840, 
when she settled in London. After her 
marriage to George Thomson in 1852 
she retired from pubhc life. She died in 
London on 29 May 1901, and was buried 
at Woking after cremation. She had four 
daughters. 

[Mendel’s Musikalisches Conversations- 
Lexikon, 1875 ; Dr. Annie W. Patterson’s 
Schumann, 1903 ; ZeitschriEt Int. Mus. Ges. iii. 
188 fp. ; Rellstab’s Life of Ludwig Berger, 
1846 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 1906, ii. 
622 ; information from her daughter. Miss 
Robena Thomson.] J. C. H. 

LAIDLAW, JOHN (1832-1906), pres- 
byterian divine and theologian, born in 
Edinburgh on 7 April 1832, was only child 
of Walter Laidlaw by his wife Margaret 
Brydon. His ancestors for generations 
were sheep farmers. He studied at the 
Normal School of Edinburgh, with a view 
to the teaching profession, but ultimately 
decided to prepare for tbe ministry. At 
Edinburgh University, where he matricu- 
lated in October 1851, be distinguished 
himself in classics, mathematics, and 
philosophy, winning four gold medals, and 
carried off (1853) Sir William Hamilton’s 
[q. V.] prize in philosophy and the Bulwer- 
Lyfcton [q. v.] prize for an essay on the 
relations of mind and matter. In 1854 he 
was made M.A. honoris causa. 

After spending three sessions in the 
divinity hall of the Reformed Presbyterian 
church, Laidlaw in 1856 joined the Free 
church of Scotland and studied for two 
sessions (1856-8) at New College, Edin- 
burgh. During the summer of 1858 he 
attended classes at Heidelberg and other 
German universities, and in the following 
year began his ministry at Bannockburn. 
On 6 August 1863 he was inducted to 
the Free West church, Perth, where the 
membership greatly increased under Ms 
charge. A handsome church was built, 
and he made Ms mark as an evangelical 
preacher. In 1868 he declined an invitation 
to become colleague to Dr. Robert Smith 
Candlish [q. v.]. From 1872 to 1881 he was 
minister of the Free West church, Aberdeen. 
On 25 May 1881 he was appointed to the 
chair of systematic theology in New College, 
Edinburgh ; he held the post until 1904. 
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Laidlaw was a conservative theologian, 
basing his lectures on the teaching of the 
Beformation divines. ‘In his best work, 
there was a fine combination of the biblical, 
the experimental, and the historical ’ 
{Memoir by H. B. Mackintosh, D.D., 
p. 37). While unsympathetic towards the 
views of William Bobertson Smith [q. v.], 
he spoke in the general assembly of 1880 
in support of a rejected resolution which 
confined the assembly’s censure of Smith 
to a general admonition of caution in his 
public utterances on the theological ques- 
tions in dispute. 

In 1878 Laidlaw delivered the Cunning- 
ham lectures at New College, his subject 
being ‘ The Biblical Doctrine of Man.’ 
The lectures were published in 1879 (Edin- 
burgh ; new edit, entirely recast, 1895 ; 
reprint, 1905). His most popular book, ‘ The 
Miracles of Om’ Lord,’ in which scholarship 
was combined with orthodoxy (1890; 4th 
edit. 1902), also originated in a course of 
lectures. He further published ‘ Foundation 
Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Salvation ’ 
(Edinbui'gh, 1897, Bible Class Handbooks). 
His ^Studies in the Parables, and other 
Sermons ’ appeared posthumously in 1907. 

An ardent advocate of the reunion of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, it was largely 
owing to Laidlaw’s influence that the union 
of the Beformed Presbyterian church with 
the Free church of Scotland was brought 
about in 1876. Nine years later, in 1885, 
he was active in inducing representatives 
of the three large presbyterian churches 
to debate the possibility of union. The 
conference, though abortive at the time, 
bore fruit later. 

In 1880 Laidlaw became hon. D.D. of 
Edinburgh University. He died after some 
years of iU-health in Edinburgh on 21 
Sept. 1906, and was buried in the Grange 
cemetery, Edinburgh. 

In December 1869 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Hamilton, who survived 
him with one daughter. 

[Memoir by H. B. Mackintosh, D.D., pre- 
fixed to Laidlaw’s posthumously published 
‘ Studies in the Parables, and other Sermons ’ 
(1907); Scotsman, 22 Sept. 1906; private 
information.] W. F. G. 

LAMBEBT, BBOOHE (1834:-1901), 
vicar of Greenwich, bom at Chertsey, 
Surrey, on 17 Sept, 1834, was fourth son and 
fifth of the eight children of Francis John 
Lambert (1798-1876), younger son of Sic 
Henry Lambert (1760-1 803), fourth baronet. 
Sir John Lambert {d. 1723), the first baronet, 
belonging to a Huguenot family of the He 


de Bh6, settled as a merchant in London 
soon after 1685. Brooke’s mother, Catherine 
{d, 1851), only daughter of Major-general 
Wheatley, a Peninsular officer, was of 
Welsh descent. The family during Brooke’s 
boyhood removed to Kensington, 

After education at home and at a small 
school kept by James Chase, a clergy- 
man of strong evangelical views, Lambert 
went in 1849 to Brighton College. De- 
ciding to seek holy orders, he became a 
student at King’s College, London. The 
excitement caused by the ejection of 
F. D. Maurice in 1853 from his nrofessor- 
ship there stirred in him a regard for 
Maurice which influenced his church- 
manship for hfe. In 1854 he matricu- 
lated at Brasenose College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated B.A. In 1858; 
he proceeded M.A. in 1861 and B.C.l! 
in 1863. He deliberately chose a pass 
degree in order that he might pursue 
his own wide course of reading without 
interference. He attended Stanley’s lec- 
tures on ecclesiastical history and formed 
a friendship with him. At l^^tsuntide 
1858 he was ordained deacon, and was 
successively curate of Christ Church, 
Preston (1858-60), and of St. John’s, Wor- 
cester (1860-3). After some months at 
Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, he offered him- 
self as curate to the Bev. B. E. Bartlett, 
vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. On the 
promotion of Bartlett, Lambert succeeded 
to the vicarage early in 1866. 

As vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
Lambert _ performed many duties which 
lay outside the ecclesiastical range. He 
joined the Whitechapel board of trustees 
and the vestry and became a member of 
the board of works and a guardian. His 
force of character and business capacities 
admirably fitted him for such offices. He 
began a thorough study of poor law 
administration and local government, 
on which while he was in Whitechapel 
his views matured very quickly. They 
found expression in a small volume called 
‘Pauperism: seven sermons preached at 
St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and one preached 
before the University, Oxford, with a 
Preface on the work and position of clergy 
in poor districts ’ (1871). Lambert here 
put on record the results of a census that he 
made of a portion of his parish and of careful 
I inquiries into the earnings of the district, 
mth calculations of the cost of living. 
He thus anticipated the scientific statistical 
methods of Mr, Charles Booth, as well as 
the^ teaching of the Charity Organisation 
Society on the uselessness of indiscriminate 
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charity. The book is a permanent con- 
tribution to economic science and con- 
temporary history. In the year of 
Lambert’s appointment cholera visited the 
parish. He circulated papers of direc- 
tions^ organised the distribution of medi- 
cine and visited the sick assiduously ; he 
notes that on one day he buried forty- 
four corpses. He founded a penny bank, 
a soup kitchen, a working-man’s club, and 
a mutual improvement society; he reno- 
vated the church. At the general election 
of 1868 he arranged a course of sermons in 
his church on the duties of electors. Among 
the preachers were H. H. Haweis, Stopford 
Brooke, F. D. Maurice, and J. R. Green. ; 
Under the constant strain of work Lambert’s 
health broke down and he resigned the hving 
in the autumn of 1870. He spent the winter 
abroad with J. R. Green, then vicar of St. 
Philip’s, Stepney, and a visit to the West 
Indies, where his family had property, 
subsequently restored his health. In June 
187^ he was instituted to the living of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, where he re- 
mained for six years. There he made a 
careful and thorough restoration of the fine 
old parish church, nearly completed two 
district churches, and was instrumental 
in establishing a school board. But he 
found a provincial town more imp^vious 
to new ideas and methods than East 
London. A serious falling off in his private 
income owing to the dechne of the West 
Indian sugar trade led to his resignation at 
the end of 1878. 

On leaving Tamworth Lambert engaged 
in London in voluntary work for the London 
school board, and educational problems 
absorbed his attention. He helped ^to 
establish the London University Exten^on 
Society, and in June 1879 became organising 
secretary. He was chairman of the Local 
Centres Association from 1894 to 1900 and 
vice-chairman of the society in 1898 and 
1899. In the autumn of 1879 he became 
curate-in-charge of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
while the vicar. Canon Barnett, was out of 
England. La August 1880 he was appointed 
by Mr. Gladstone vicar of Greenwich, where 
he remained till his death twenty years 
later. The position afforded an almost 
unlimited field for honest and wise pubHc 
work. The income of the charities of the 
ancient royal borough amounted to nearly 
20,000Z. per annum, and into the work 
of wise administration Lambert threw him- 
self with energy. Boreman’s Educational 
Foundation, and the Roan Trust, which 
maintains two large secondary schools, 
absorbed much of his attention, and he was 


also chairman of all the Greenwich groups 
of elementary schools. He was a member 
of the Greenwich board of works and a 
guardian, being the chairman of the 
infirmary committee and interesting him- 
self minutely in the management of the 
poor law schools. By his discharge of these 
public duties he earned for himseQ a unique 
position of infiuence and respect. In his 
parish work he was equally successful. 
The parish church was renovated with 
sound aesthetic judgment. He entrusted 
his parish council with control of finance 
and consulted it with regard to changes 
in worship and ritual. When this 
council became aware in 1888 of the 
smallness of the vicar’s stipend it estab- 
lished a vicar’s fmid which contributed 
400Z. per annum to Lambert’s income 
till his death. A university extension 
centre and a committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society were successfully 
established in Greenwich, and in 1885 
the Greenwich Provident Dispensary was 
founded, which quickly reached a member- 
ship of 3000. Lambert joined the Mansion 
House committee appointed to inquire into 
distress (1888), the departmental committee 
appointed by the local government board 
to inquire into the management of poor 
law schools (1894), and the departmental 
committee appointed to consider reforma- 
tory and industrial schools (1895). From 
1880 till his death he was first chairman of 
the Metropohtan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants. In the kindred 
Association for Befriending Boys, founded 
in 1 898, he was also active. As early as 1 883 
he helped to found the Art for Schools 
Association, and remained its chairman tUl 
1899. 

Lambert, who was a prominent freemason 
and past grand chaplaia of England, com- 
biued in his manifold endeavours high 
ideals with great business aptitudes. He 
travelled widely in his vacations. Has 
health failed in 1900, and a long journey 
to South Africa and then up the Nile 
to Ediartoum failed to restore it. He 
died unmarried at Greenwich vicarage 
on 25 Jan. 1901, and after cremation 
was buried at Old Shoeburyness parish 
church. 

A marble bust, executed towards the 
I end of his life by Joy, a sculptor of 
Tamworth, was presented after his death 
to the Roan Schools at Greenwich, 

Lambert wrote frequently in the / Con- 
temporary Review ’ and other magazines, 
and published many single senhons. He was 
author of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer ; Ten Sermons ’ 
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(1883). After his death was published 
‘ Sermons and Lectures by the late Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, edited by Rev. Ronald 
Bayne ; with a Memoir by J. E. G. de 
Montmorency.’ 

[Mr. de Montmorency’s Memoir cited above ; 
The Times, 26 Jan. 1901 ; Spectator, 2 March 
1901 ; Guardian, 30 Jan. and 6 Feb. 1901 ; 
A Thanksgiving for Brooke Lambert, a 
Sermon preached in Tamworth Parish Church 
on St. Lambert’s Bay, 1903, by C. W. 
Stubbs, D.B., Bean of Ely, afterwards bishop 
of Truro, 1903.] R. B. 

LANG, JOHN MARSHALL (1834-1909), 
principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
bom on 14 May 1834 at the manse of 
Glassford, Lanarkshire, was second son in 
a family of eleven children of Gavin Lang, 
minister of the parish, a ‘ small living ’ 
of 150^. a year. His mother, Agnes 
Roberton Marshall of Nielsland, grand- 
daughter of a wealthy Lanarkshire laird, 
traced her descent to John Row [q. v.] ; 
she proved an admirable housewife and 
exercised great influence on her children. 
Sir Robert Hamilton Lang, ‘K.C.M.G., is 
Marshall Lang’s surviving brother. 

After a somewhat superficial education 
imder private tutors at the manse, Lang 
spent a year at the High School of Glasgow, 
and then studied at Glasgow University 
under Professors William Ramsay [q. v.], 
Edmund Lusliington [q. v. Suppl. I.] and 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II]. He was 
chiefly influenced by the professors of 
philosophy, William Flemmg and Robert 
Buchanan [q. v.], but he did not graduate. 
Proceeding to the divinity hall, he was 
stimulated by some senior fellow-students, 
including John Caird [q. v. Suppl. I], 
A. K. H. Boyd [q. v. Suppl. I], and George 
Washington Sprott [q. v. Suppl, II], but 
it was only when he received licence that 
his capabilities became apparent. A brief 
assistantship at Bunoon sufficed to make 
him widely known as a preacher. At 
twenty-two he was called to the important 
charge of the East Parish of St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, where he was ordained on 26 June 
1856. His ministry in Aberdeen, although 
it lasted only two years, formed an epoch 
in the religious life not only of the city but 
of the district. In the reform of church 
worship he took a forward step. He re- 
marked, in a sermon, that if there was 
reason for the choir standing at praise, 
that reason was valid for the congrega- 
tion also standing. The congregation stood 
for the next act of praise. He printed his 
sermon and it ran through three editions. 


The presbytery interfered, and notice was 
given for its next meeting of a motion 
censuring liim and inhibiting the iimova- 
tion. Br. Robert Lee [q. v.] wrote from 
Edinburgh begging him to stand &m ; 
but he feared obduracy might hurt the 
cause, and he cautiously obeyed the 
presbytery’s direction to return to use 
and wont. If he could not be a protagonist 
in the movement, he proved again and agam 
that he was a pioneer. 

In 1858, owing to ill-health, Lang left 
Aberdeen for the coimtry parish of Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire, where he learned much of 
rural Scottish life and its needs. In 
Jan. 1865 he removed to Glasgow to a 
newly built church in the Anders ton (or 
west end) district of the great parish of the 
Barony. There he formed a large congre- 
gation, and introduced with due caution 
the ritual improvements which he desired. 
In Anderston church the first organ actually 
used in the worship of the Church of Scot- 
land was set up, and psalms were chanted 
in the prose version. When Glasgow was 
threatened with a visitation of cholera, 
Lang, aided by Alexander Neil Somer- 
ville [q. V.], of the Free church, and 
(Sir) William Tennant Gairdner [q. v. 
Suppl. II], pressed on the town council 
the adoption of sanitary measures which 
averted the plague. In i868 he was trans- 
ferred to the Edinburgh suburban parish 
of Momingside. In 1872 he, with Pro- 
fessor William Milligan [q. v. Suppl. I], was 
deputy from the Church of Scotland to the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of America. 

Next year Lang succeeded Norman 
Macleod [q. v.] at the Barony of Glasgow, 
where his incumbency lasted twenty-seven 
and a half years. He took from the outset 
a full share in the public hfe of Glasgow ; 
for nine years he served on the school 
board; for twenty-seven years he was 
chaplain to the 1st Lanark volunteers ; he 
acted on the commission for the housing 
of the poor, and was for many years chair- 
man of the Glasgow Home Mission Union, 
an effort to unite all the churches in charit- 
able work. His ministerial labours were 
unceasing. He began, what was then rare 
in Glasgow, services on Sunday evenings, 
which were crowded. He raised the hitherto 
unexampled sum of 28,000?. for the purpose 
of rebuilding his church. The new church 
was dedicated in 1889 ; it contained a 
chapel provided by his sister, Mrs. Cunhffe, 
in memory of her husband, which was 
adorned with the first fresco painting of our 
Lord that had been seen in the Church of 
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Scotland [Aberdeen Ecclesiol. Soc. Trans.). 
There he instituted daily service, mostly 
taken by himself, and, in the church, services 
every day in Holy Week, and at Christmas. 

At the same time he was prominent in 
the general assembly, where he became 
convener of its committee on correspond- 
ence with the foreign reformed churches. 
In that capacity he attended the assembly 
of the Moravian church at Klobuck in 
Hungary, and of the Danish church at 
Copenhagen. In 1887 he went to Australia 
to take the services in the Scots church, 
Melbourne, for four months, returning by 
way of San Francisco, Buffalo, and New 
York. He was made convener in 1890 of 
the Assembly’s commission to ‘ inquire into 
the religious condition of the people of 
Scotland.’ The work occupied six years, 
and meant a personal visitation of almost 
all the parishes of Scotland. Lang’s annual 
speech, as he gave in his reports, was the 
great event of successive general assem- 
bhes. In 1893 he was moderator of the 
general assembly. 

Anxious to heal division in the church 
he actively promoted the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance ; he attended and spoke at aU its 
quadrennial conferences, from the first at 
Edinburgh in 1876 to that of which he 
was president at Washington in 1899. 
For the Philadelphia Conference (1881) he 
wrote a ‘Letter of Greeting,’ which was 
translated into many languages. He 
joined in the conferences for Christian unity i 
in Scotland initiated by Bishop George 
Wilkinson [q. v. Suppl. II] and in his com- 
pany he addressed the general assembly 
of the United Free church. 

In 1898, on the death of Sir WniLam 
Geddes [q. v.], principal of Aberdeen 
University, Lang offered himself for the 
vacant office and was chosen by the Crown. 
He rapidly vindicated the appointment 
by tact and business capacity. The chief 
events of his principalship took place in 
Sept. 1906, when the (belated) quater- 
centenary of the university was cele- 
brated, and King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra opened the new buildings which 
his energy largely helped to complete, at 
Marischal College. Lang was made C. V . 0. 
in celebration of the occasion. He had 
received from Glasgow the degree of 
D.D. after Ms appointment to the Barony, 
and that of LL.D. in 1901. He was also 
an honorary member of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and of the 
Egyptian Institute (1906). He was Baird 
lecturer at Glasgow in 1901. 


In Dec. 1908 his health began to fail. 
He died at Aberdeen on 2 May 1909. He 
was buried beside Bishop Patrick Forbes 
[q. V.] within the ruined transept of 
Aberdeen Cathedral. 

Lang married at Fyvie in 1859 Hannah 
Agnes, daughter of P. Hay Keith, D.D., 
minister of Hamilton. By her he had 
seven sons and a daughter. His third son, 
Cosmo Gordon Lang (6. 1864, and named 
after Lang’s patron at Fyvie) became Arch- 
bishop of York in 1909. 

Lang was author of several devotional 
volumes, including*. 1. ‘Heaven and 
Home, a Book for the Fireside,’ 1880. 
2. ‘ The Last Supper of Our Lord,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1881. 3. ‘Ancient Rehgions of Cen- 
tral America,’ Edinburgh, 1882. 4. ‘Life; 

is it worth Hving ? ’ London, 1883. 5. ‘ The 
Anglican Church,’ Edinburgh, 1884. 6. 
‘Homiletics on St. Luke’s Gospel,’ 1889. 
7. ‘ Gideon, a Study Practical and Histori- 
cal,’ 1890. 8. ‘ The Expansion of the Chris- 

tian Life ’ (Duff Lectures), Edinburgh, 1897. 
9. ‘ The Church and its Social Mission ’ 
(Baird Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902. 

A portrait by bis friend and elder, Mr. 
E. R. Galterns, hangs in the session-house of 
the Barony church. A bronze memorial 
medallion was unveiled on 9 Dec. 1911 in 
the same church. 

[Memories of John Marshall Lang, by Ms 
widow, privately printed, Edinburgh, 1910 ; 
information from members of Ms family ; 
The Renascence of WorsMp, by the Rev. 
John Kerr, Edinburgh, 1909 ; Reports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland ; personal 
knowledge.] J. C. 

LANGEVIN, Sib HECTOR LOUIS 
(1826-1906), Canadian statesman, bom at 
Quebec on 25 August 1826, was son of 
Lieut.-colonel Jean Langevin, a Quebec 
merchant, of Anjou stock, who had served 
as assistant and secretary to Lord Gosford, 
governor-general of Canada, and had been 
for a time corresponding clerk of crown 
lands. His mother was SopMe Scholas- 
tique, daughter of Major La Force, who had 
distinguished Mmself in the defence of 
Canada in 1812-14. Langevin received 
Ms education at the Seminary of Quebec 
(1836-46) and studied law at Montreal. 
Entering the office there of (Sir) George 
Etienne Cartier [q. v.], he identified himself 
with Cartier’s conservative political prin- 
ciples and was very intimately associated 
with him in public life. He found time 
for journalism in the early course of his 
legal career and edited successively at 
Montreal ‘ Melanges Religieux ’ (from 1847) 
and the ‘ Journal of Agriculture.’ Langevin 
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was called to the bar of Lower Canada 
in 1850. Settling in Quebec, he became 
editor in 1857 of the ‘ Courrier du Canada.’ 
He was elected to the Quebec city council 
in the same year and was mayor of Quebec 
from 1858 to 1860. He entered political 
life in 1857, when he was elected member 
for Dorchester in the legislative assembly 
of Canada. He held the seat till 1867. 
In 1864, when he was made Q.C., he was 
admitted to the Taoh6-Macdonald con- 
servative ministry as solicitor-general for 
Lower Canada. In 1866 he was promoted 
to be postmaster-general and remained in 
ojBSce till the Confederation Act was passed. 
Langevin played an active part in the 
negotiations which led to the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada. On the passing 
of the Act of Confederation in 1867, when 
he was sworn a privy councillor of Canada, 
he became a member of the Dominion 
House of Commons, and sat there till 1896. 
He represented his old constituency of 
Dorchester until 1874, and Three Rivers 
from 1878 to 1896. In Sir John Macdonald’s 
first Dominion administration he filled the 
office of secretary of state (1867-9), and 
was minister of public works (1869-73). 
He was postmaster-general on Macdonald’s 
return to power in 1878, and from 1879 to 
1891 resumed the ministry of public worla. 
His resignation of that post in 1891 
followed charges of corruption against his 
department. He was exonerated from 
blame save as to negligence. In 1873 
he had succeeded Sir George Etienne 
Cartier [q. v.] as leader of the Erench- 
Canadian conservative party. He owed his 
political influence to his consistent support 
of the ultramontane forces in the church. 
In 1870 Pope Pius IX created him Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Gregory. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1868 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1881. He was made LL.D. of 
Laval University in 1882. 

Langevin died in Quebec on 11 June 1906, 
and was buried in the church of the Hotel 
Dieu du Pr6cieux Sang. 

He married on 10 Jan. 1854 Marie 
Justine (d. 1882), eldest daughter of Lieut.- 
eolonel Charles H. Tetu of Quebec; of 
nine children only two daughters survive 
(1912). 

[The Times, 12-13 June 1906 ; DebretPs 
Peerage; Rose, CycL of Canadian Biography, 
1888.] P.E. 

LAHGFORD, JOHN ALFRED (1823- 
1903), Birmingham antiquary and journa- 
list, bom in Crawley^s Court, Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, on 12 Sept. 1823, 


was second surviving son of John Langford 
who, coming to Birmingham from Wales 
in 1815, started business in 1828, as a chair- 
maker, in Bradford Street, Gheapside 
(PiGOT S N Ct/tiofldl Gcy)7h7ni€,Tcicbl JDiTBCtOT'U 
1835, col. 41). 

Langford owed his early education to 
his mother, Harriet Eaton, a paralysed 
invalid. After attending a private school 
in Brixhall Street, Deritend (1829-33), he 
entered his father’s chair-making business 
at ten, and was duly apprenticed when 
thirteen in 1836. In his scanty leisure he 
read widely for himself. At nineteen, while 
still an apprentice, he married his first wife, 
and at twenty-one was a journeyman earn- 
ing a guinea a week. In 1846 he became 
hon. secretary of the newly established 
Birmingham Co-operative Society. 

Lan^ord soon contributed to various - 
periodicals, including 'Howitt’s Journal’ 
William Howitt described a visit to him 
in June 1847. under the title of Visit 
to a Working-man ’ {Homtfs Jourml, ii. 
242—4). In August 1847 he joined the new 
Unitarian ‘ Church of the Saviour,’ which 
George Dawson [q. v.] started. In a widely 
circulated pamplilet he defended Dawson 
against an attack by George GilfiUan in 
‘Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine’ (1848, pp. 
279-285). In the winter of 1850-1 he 
taught evening classes in the schools of 
Dawson’s church, gave up chair-maffing, 
and opened a small newsvendor’s and 
bookseller’s shop. From 1852 to 1855 
be carried on a printing business (45 Ann 
Street), and then became sub -editor of the 
newly founded ‘ Birmingham Daily Press ’ 
(7 May 1855). From 1862 to 1868 he was 
closely associated with the ‘ Birmingham 
Daily Gazette ’ (a liberal- conservative daily 
paper), from which he withdrew on account 
of his radical convictions. Always an 
ardent liberal, he was honorary secretary of 
a Birmingham branch of the ‘Friends of 
Italy,’ formed in 1851, aided in the organi- 
sation of the liberal party when its head- 
quarters were at Birmingham under the 
control of Francis Sohna&orst, and joined 
Dawson in conducting the ‘ Birmingham 
Morning News,’ an advanced Hberal paper, 
(2 Jan. 1871 to 27 May 1876) ; after the 
split in the liberal party in 1886 he allied 
mmself with the Gladstonian section, but 
gradually abandoned political work. 

Langford helped in the acquisition for 
the public of Aston HaU and Park in 1858, 

I and served as manager with a residence 
; at the HaU untU the purchase of the 
I property by the corporation in 1864. He 
was teacher of English literature in the 
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Birminghain and Midland Institute (1868- 
1874) ; member of the Birmingham School 
Board (1874r-85 and 1886-91); and did 
much for the pubHc libraries of the city, 
publishing an account of them and of the 
art gallery in 187L In 1875-6 Langford 
made a tour round the world with his friend 
(Sir) Richard Tangye (cf. Ms poem On Sea 
and Shore, 1887). 

He died on 24 Jan. 1903 in his 80th year 
at 85 Femley Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
He was buried at the Key Hill cemetery, 
Hockley. By his first wife, Anne Swinton 
{d, 1847), one of bis father’s workwomen, 
he had four children, of whom only a 
daughter, wife of Dr. George Craig, survived. 
By his second wife, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of E. Pine, a printer, whom he 
married 7 April 1849, he had six children. 

Langford’s best known publications are 
' Century of Birmingham life, 1741-1841 ’ 
(2 vols. Birmingham, 1868), and ‘Modern 
BirmingJ^am and its Institutions ’ (2 vols. 
1873-7). Both works were largely derived 
from the files of ^ Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette,’ of wMch the ^ Birmingham Daily 
Gazette’ was an ofishoot. 

Among Langford’s other publications (in 
prose) were : 1. ‘ Religious Scepticism and 
Infidelity ; their History, Cause, Cure, and 
Mission,’ 1850. 2. ‘ English Democracy ; 

its History and Principles,’ 1853 ; 2nd edit. 
1855. 3. ‘ Staffordshire and Warwickshire 
Past and Present ’ (with C. S. Mackintosh 
and J. C. Tildesley), 1884, 4 vols. 

He wrote much poetry of pure and tender 
sentiment, but not great in. sustained in- 
spiration. His poetical publications include 
commemorative poems on Shakespeare in 
1859 and 1864 ; ‘ The Drama of a Life ’ 
(in 5 scenes) and ‘ Aspiranda’ (1852) ; ‘ The 
King and the Commoner,’ an historical play 
(Birmingham, 1870) ; and ‘ A Life for Love, 
and other Poems ’ (Birmingham, 1900). 

[A full account of his early career will be 
found in the British Controversialist, 1871, 
XXV. 54-62, 221-30, 303-12, 383-91. See 
also Birmingham Faces and Places, 1888, i. 
102-4 ; Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; 
Birmingham Daily Post, 27 and 29 Jan. 1903 ; 
The Times, 26 Jan. 1903 ; Dr. Stuart Reid’s 
Sir Richard Tangye, 1907 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

C. W. 

LASZOWSKA, MADAME DE. [See 
Ghraed, Emily (1846-1905), novelist.] 

LATEY, JOHN (1842-1902), journalist, 
bom in Wenlock Road, City Road, London, 
on 30 Oct. 1842, was only son of John Lash 
Latey (1808-1891) of Tiverton, Devonshire, 
contributor from 1842 and editor from 1858 
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to 1890 of the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ 
by Ms wife Ehza Bentley, of South Molton, 
Devonshire, daughter of a coal merchant. 
John Lash Latey was a trenchant advo- 
cate of liberal principles from the time of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and an early con- 
tributor under the pseudonym of ‘ Lash ’ 
to ‘Lloyd’s News’ (cf. T. Catling’s If 2/ 
Lifers Pilgrimage, 

Educated at Barnstaple and at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, London, from 1860 to 
1864, Latey joined in 1861 the staff of the 
‘ Penny Illustrated Paper,’ then newly 
founded by (Sir) William Ingram of the 
‘ Illustrated London News,’ and from that 
year till 1901 was both art and literary 
editor. Under his guidance the paper, wMch 
was staunchly liberal, filled an important 
place in popular journalism. Mr. Harry 
Furniss and Phil May [q. v. Suppl. 11] were 
among his artists. With the latter he con- 
tributed in 1878 a series of ‘Bird’s-eye Views,’ 
and from 1878 to 1889 he wrote a weekly 
article by ‘ The Showman,’ genially criti- 
cising society and affairs. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘ The Silent 
Member,’ Latey was for fifteen years 
parliamentary reporter to the ‘Illustrated 
London News,’ of wMch he was also for 
a time dramatic critic, as well as literary 
editor and editor of the Christmas annual 
in 1899. With Mayne Reid [q. v.] he was 
co-editor (1881-2) of ‘ The Boys’ Illus- 
trated News,’ the first illustrated news- 
paper for the young, and from June 
1899 to 1902 he was editor of the 
‘Sketch.’ Latey was a founder of the 
London Press Club and a fellow of the 
Journalists’ Institute. He was a fine chess 
player, excelled in his youth in running and 
swimming, and was one of the earliest 
volunteers as a private in the Working 
Men’s College company of the 19th Middle- 
sex regiment. He died at 11 North Villas, 
Camden Square, on 26 Sept. 1902 after a 
long illness, and was buried at Highgate 
cemetery. He married in August 1872 
Constance, daughter of Louis Lachenal, 
who improved the English concertina ; she 
survived him with three sons and a 
daughter, who became wife of Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson, black and wMte artist. 
A portrait painted by John Edgar Williams 
in 1873 is in the widow’s possession. 

Latey’ s separately published works in- 
cluded : 1. ‘ The Showman’s Panorama,’ by 
Codhn [i.e. J. Latey) and illustrated by 
Short {i.e. Wallis Mackay), 1880. 2. ‘ The 
River of Life: A London Story,’ 1886 ; new 
edit. 1894. 3. ‘ Love Clouds: a Story of 
Love and Revenge,’ 1887 ; new edit. 1894. 
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He also wrote a short history of the Franco- Peterhonse, by the prospect of foundation 
German War (1872) and a ‘ Life of General scholarships and lay fellowships to follow 

Gordon’ (1885). and he originated the system of open scholar^ 

[The Times, 27 Sept. 1902; Sketch, Oct. ships_ to be awarded before admission. Of 
1902 (with portrait); Penny lUustr. this iimovation bir Robert Romer (after- 
Paper and lUustr. London News, 4 Oct. 1902 wards lord justice), senior wrangler in 1863, 
(with portraits) ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; Men and was one of the first to take advantage. As 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; information from a conservative reformer he helped to recast • ‘ 
son, Mr. Wilham Latey.] W. P- 0. the college statutes in 1857. An innovator 

from another college, Latham provoked 

LATHAM, HENRy(1821-1902), master criticism from some of his colleagues, but 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, born at Dover his personal influence as a college tutor on ’ 
on 4 June 1821, was second son of John pupils of aU capacities, liis sound iudg- 
Henry Latham, a paymaster of exchequer ment, and breezy commonsense steadily 
bills, by his first wife, Harriet, only child overcame all obstacles. His interest was 
of Edward Broderib, M.D., of Bath. His always rather in men than in books, and his 
paternal grandfather, Samuel Latham, was conversational and anecdotal powers were 
a banker at Dover and consul for several remarkable. 

foreign countries. His father settled at In 1877, when the master, Dr. Thomas 
Eltham soon after bis son’s birth, bat Henry Charles Geldart, died, Latham was dis- ' - 
was considered dehcate and was sent to appointed in not succeeding him. Fawcett 
Dover to the house of his mother’s father, was a rival candidate. Sir Henry Sumner 
who had retired thither from Bath. Here Maine [q. v.] was elected. Latham built 
he went to a private school and enjoyed himself a house near Cambridge In 1880, 
the run of his grandfather’s large library, and in 1885 resigned the tutorship. The 
In 1836 he returned home. He read with undergraduates then numbered 178 in place 
two curates at Eltham, attended lectures, of thirty-nine at the date of his appoint- 
and travelled on the Continent. He ment. His old pupils presented him with 
entered Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, in 1841, his portrait by Frank Holl, and with the 
waselectedascholar inl844, and graduated surplus money collected for that purpose 
B.A. as eighteenth wrangler in 1845. He founded a college prize for English literature, 
continued to reside at Trinity till he was In 1888, on Maine’s death, he became ; 
called to his life’s work at Trinity Hall in master. 

1847. Trinity Hall was then a small and As master Latham continued to take ' ’ 
almost exclusively a law college. The lectures and pupils in order to keep in touch 
master. Sir Herbert Jenner-Fust [q. v.], with the undergraduates. But a practicar 

was dean of arches. The fellows were advo- rebuilding of the college remains the visible, 

cates of Doctors’ CommonsJ or barristers, monument of liis mastership. He suggested 

with the exception of two clerical fellows, and largely paid for a new block of rooms, 

who were almost always brought from other the Latham Buildings. He had the Lodge . ' 

colleges and acted as tutors. There were reconstructed, the hall enlarged, and at his 

thirty-nine undergraduates. The men rarely own expense built a new combination - ^ ' 

took degrees except in civil law. room, the old being converted into a reference * r 

On the recommendation of Trinity friends, library. His health faded in 1901, and he ' 

Latham^ was admitted to a vacant clerical died, unmarried, at the Lodge, on 5 June ' 

fellowship, to which a tutorship was 1902. He was buried in Little Shelf ord 

attached, 29 Dec. 1847, and was ordained churchyard. 

deacon by the bishop of Ely in 1848 and In 1877 he brought out ‘The Action of " 
pnestinl850. He proceeded M. A in 1848. Examinations,’ and late in life surprised 

In 1855, on the retirement of his colleague, his friends by publishing studies on the life 

he became senior tutor. Latham set of Christ which still command wide interest, 

himself not only to make such general In 1890 appeared his ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ ^ ’ 

reforms_ as were then needed everywhere, in 1894 ‘ A Service of Angels,’ and in 1901 

but to broaden the aims of the college by ‘ The Risen Master.’ The copyright of these 

destroying its exclusively legal associations, books Latham left to Trinity HaU. 
and thus raise it to t^ front rank among Of three portraits, one as a yoimg man 
the smaller colleges. The abolition in 1857 by Lowes Dickinson bel ongs to his nephew’s 
o f t he mdependent profession of civil widow; another by Frank Holl, painted 
lawyers made a change on the legal side in 1884^5, is in Trinity Hall Lodge ; and ' 
^pera^ve, H^ promising men the third, as master, painted by the same 

artist, hangs in the college hall 
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[College Books of Trinity College and 
Trinity Hall ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] H* E. M. 

LAURIE, JAMES STUART (1832- 
1904), inspector of sckools, bom in Edin- 
burgh in 1832, was younger brother of 
Simon Somerville Laurie [q. y. SuppL 11]. 
Educated in the Universities of Edmburgh, 
Berlin, and Bonn, he became a private 
tutor in the family of Lord John Russell. 
Becoming attracted to the study of educa- 
tional theory and practice, he was chosen 
in 1854 inspector of schools, and was 
appointed by the government from time 
to time to make special educational in- 
vestigations. In 1863 he resigned as a 
protest against the revised code of Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.]. He was 
subsequently special commissioner to the 
African settlements, assistant commissioner 
mider the royal commission of inquiry into 
primary education (Ireland), 1870, and 
director of public instruction in Ceylon. 
He entered the Inner Temple as a student 
on 2 Nov. 1867, and after leaving Ceylon 
was called to the bar on 6 June 1871. 
Thenceforth he mainly devoted himself 
to literary work, which consisted of edu- 
cational handbooks and science manuals, 
together with the following : ‘ Christmas 
Tales’ (1863); ‘Religion and Bigotry’ 
(1894) ; ‘ The Story of Australasia ’ (1896) ; 
* Gospel Christianity versics Dogma and 
Ritual ’ (1900). He died at Bournemouth 
on 13 July 1904, He married on 7 Oct. 
1875 Emily Serafina, eldest daughter of 
Frederick G. Mylrea of London, 

[The Times, 19 July 1904.] F. W. 

LAURIE, SmOH SOMERVILLE 
(1829-1909), educational reformer, bom 
in Edinburgh on 13 Nov, 1829, was eldest 
of five sons of James Laurie, chaplain to 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, by his 
wife Jean, daughter of Simon Somerville, 
united presbyterian minister at Elgin. 
Thomas, a publisher in London, and James 
Stuart [q. V. Suppl. II] were younger 
brothers. Owing to the family’s narrow 
means Simon at eleven was earning money 
by teaching. Educated at the High 
School, Edinburgh, between 1839 and 1844, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1844, and soon acted as class assistant 
to Professor James Pillans [q. v.]. He 
graduated M. A. in May 1849. After five 
years spent in travel with private pupils 
on the Continent, in London, and in Ireland, 
he was from 1855 till 1905 secretary and 
visitor of schools to the education com- 


mittee of the Church of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh. The committee, until the Act of 
1872, controlled the parish schools of 
Scotland and administered tilL 1907 the 
Church of Scotland training colleges for 
teachers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. During his i^ty years’ secre- 
taryship Laurie directed all his great in- 
fluence towards improving the schools by 
raising the education and status of the 
teachers. He insisted that the students 
preparing in training colleges to become 
teachers should receive their general edu- 
cation ha the classes of the universities, 
in association with the students preparing 
for other professions, and should obtain 
only their strictly professional training 
in the training college. Not till 1873 
was the cause won ; then Scottish training 
college committees were granted permission 
by the board of education to send their 
best students to university classes. The 
movement for establishing university 
(day) training colleges in England had his 
hearty support, and in 1890 he delivered 
the inaugural address to the Liverpool 
day training department of the University 
College, one of the first established in 
England. 

In 1856 Laurie was appointed visitor and 
examiner for the Dick Bequest Trust, and 
he remained in office till 1907. The trust 
was formed by James Dick in 1828 to 
distribute substantial grants of money, 
formerly averaging 50002. yearly, among 
the best equipped and most efficient 
parochial schoolmasters in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banfi, and Moray. The funds 
were apportioned in agreement with 
Laurie’s reports, which, published in 1865 , 
and 1890, form masterly expositions of 
educational principles and practice. 

In 1868, at the request of the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh, Laurie inspected 
and reported on the Edinburgh schools 
known as Daniel Stewart’s Hospital, George 
Watson’s Hospital, the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital and James Gillespie’s Free School, 
while the governors of the Heriot Trust 
asked him to include in his inquiry the 
George Heriot’ s Hospital. Laurie pointed 
out that these schools lacked ‘ moral and 
intellectual ventilation,’ self-dependence, 
and family life, and financially the sum 
spent on them annually in Edinburgh 
was larger than the total assessment for 
the maintenance of the parochial schools 
of Scotland, and more than half the expendi 
ture of the privy council on schools of all 
kinds in the northern part of the kingdom. 
Laurie reported against distinctive dress, 
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and advised that the hoys should he sent 
for education to the Edinburgh High School, 
and the opening of a high school as a day- 
school for the girls. Laurie’s suggestions, 
submitted in 1868, were embodied in the 
Act of Parliament (1869) which enabled 
the Merchant Company of Edinburgh to 
remove the monastic and to a great extent 
the eleemosynary aspects of the ‘ hospitals.’ 
In 1872 Laurie became secretary to the 
royal commission on endowed schools in 
Scotland. On the recommendations of the 
third and final report of this commission 
(1875), the organisation of secondary educa- 
tion proceeded under the executive com- 
missions of Lord Moncriefi in 1878 and 
of Lord Balfour in 1882-9. 

Laurie also took active part in the 
voluntary educational movements. He was 
one of those who co-operated with Mrs. 
Crudelius in founding in 1867 the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ Educational Association, to provide 
lectures for women on university subjects 
with a view to women becoming students 
within the university. This movement 
issued in the admission of women to the 
University of Edinburgh in 1892 on the 
same terms as men for arts subjects. In 
1876 he suggested, and as honorary secre- 
tary organised, in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Colebrook, the Association for pro- 
moting Secondary Education in Scotland, 
which held meetings and issued reports 
until in 1880 the Endowed Institutions Act 
was passed. 

In 1876 the Bell Trustees (who controlled 
the fund commemorating Dr. Andrew Bell 
[q. V.], the reformer of elementary edu- 
cation), instituted the Bell chairs of the 
theory, history, and art of education, one 
in St. Andrews University, and the other 
in the University of Edinburgh. John 
Miller Dow Meiklejohn [q. v. Suppl. II] 
was made professor at St. Andrews. 
Laurie was appointed to the Edinburgh 
chair, and occupied it till 1903. The 
number of his students rose from twelve 
in his first year to 120 in his last. During 
his tenure of the professorship no man in 
Great Britain did more to set pedagogy 
upon a scientific and philosophical basis, 
and to secure for teachers a position similar 
to that of members of other professions. 
As a member of the professorial body he 
was one of the leaders of the reforming 
party by whose efforts the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, was passed and the 
universities remodelled by subsequent 
ordinances. In 1891, when he was presi- 
dent of the Teaehers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he gave evidence before a 


select parliamentary committee in favour of 
the registration and organisation of teachers 
for public schools of all grades. He wash 
fact a leader in every educational advance 
of his time. He fought persistently against 
bureaucratic dictation in education, and 
stoutly championed the freedom of' local 
educational authorities from the central 
control of the board of education. 

Throughout a strenuous life of adminis- 
tration, teaching, and writing, the study of 
metaphysics and philosophy was his con- 
stant pre-occupation. In 1866 he published 
the ‘ Philosophy of Ethics : an Analytical 
Essay,’ and in 1868 ‘Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical, on Certain British Theories of 
Morals.’ In 1884 there appeared his im- 
portant philosophical work ‘ Metaphysica 
Nova et Vetusta’ (under the pseudonym 
of Scotus Novanticus) and in 1885 followed, 
under the same pseudonym, ‘ Ethica, 
or the Ethics of Reason.’ These were 
republished, the former in 1889, the latter 
in 1891, and in these editions Laurie 
acknowledged the authorship. Both were 
translated into French, the former in 1901, 
the latter in 1902, by Georges Remade, 
professeur ^ rAth6n6e royal de Hasselt. 

After resigning the chair of education at 
Edinburgh in 1903 Laurie delivered the 
Gifford lectures in natural theology there for 
1905-6. The first course was on ‘ Emow- 
ledge ’ and the second on ‘ God and Man.’ 
These lectures were embodied in 1906 in 
his last book ‘ Synthetioa : being Medita- 
tions, Epistemological and Ontological,’ a 
work which gave Laurie high rank among 
speculative writers. The book was the 
basis of the exposition in French by 
Georges Remade, ^ La Philosophie de S. S. 
Laurie.’ He died on 2 March 1909 at 22 
George Square, Edinburgh, and was buried 
in the Grange cemetery there. Laurie 
married twice : (1) in 1860 Catherine Ann 
[d. 1895), daughter of William Hibburd 
of Berksliire, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters; (2) in 1901 Lucy, 
daughter of Professor Sir John Struthers 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. A portrait of Laurie in 
offs, painted by Fiddes Watt, was presented 
to Laurie from many admirers on 11 Jan. 
1907, and is in the possession of Mrs. 
Laurie. Laurie received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the universities of 
St. Andrews in 1887, of Edinburgh in 1903, 
and of Aberdeen in 1906. 

Besides the work already cited, Laurie’s 
published works include : On the theory of 
education: 1. ‘ On Primary Instruction 
in Relation to Education,’ 1867 ; 6th edit. 
1898. 2. ‘ Training of Teachers and other 
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Educational Papers/ 1882. 3, ‘ Occasional 
Addresses on Educational Subjects/ 1888. 
4. ‘ Language and Linguistic Method in 
the School/ 1892 ; based on lectures at the 
CoUege of Preceptors in 1890. 5. ‘ Insti- 
tutes of Education, comprising an Intro- 
duction to Rational Psychology/ 1892. 
6. ‘ Teachers’ Guild Addresses/ 1892, a 
masterly compendium of educational doc- 
triue on a philosophical basis. 7. ‘ The 
Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instruction/ 1901 (chiefly reprints from 
earher essays). On the history of educaticm : 
1. ‘ The Life and Writings of John Amos 
Comenius/ 1881. 2. ‘ The Rise and Early 
Constitution of Universities, with a Survey 
of Mediaeval Education,’ 1886. 3. ‘ A 

Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Educa- 
tion,’ 1895. 4. ‘ Studies in the History 
of Educational Opinion from the Renais- 
sance/ 1903. 

[Private information ; biography prefixed to 
M. Remacle’s Philosophie de S. S. Laurie, 
which gives an impression of the breadth and 
attractiveness of Laurie’s character (Paris and 
Brussels, 1909) ; Sir Ludovic Grant’s address 
on presenting Professor Laurie for the LL.D. 
degree in University of Edinburgh; excerpts 
from minutes of the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh (5 June 1903) and of 
the Dick Bequest Trustees (11 July 1907); 
Address from Dick Bequest Schoolmasters 
(May 1908) and from Students of the 
Edinburgh University Class in Education 
(March 1903).] F. W. 

LAW, DAVID (1831-1901), etcher and 
water-colour painter, son of John Law, was 
born in Edinburgh on 25 April 1831. 
Apprenticed at an early age to George 
Aikman, steel-engraver, he was in 1845, 
on his master’s recommendation, admitted 
to the Trustees’ academy, where he studied 
under Alexander Christie [q. v.] and Elms- 
lie Dallas [q, v.] until 1850. On the 
termination of his apprenticeship he ob- 
tained an appointment as ‘ hill ’ engraver 
in the ordnance survey office, Southamp- 
ton, and it was not until twenty years 
later that he realised his ambition, and, 
resigning his situation, became a water- 
colour painter. In this venture he had 
considerable success, but his early training 
as an engraver had prepared him to be a 
pioneer in the revival of etching, and he 
was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers in 1881. He was 
perhaps rather an mterpreter by etching 
of other men’s work than an original 
etcher, and his style, while delicate in 
drawing and sensitive to effects of hght, 
was somewhat mechanical, and more 


reminiscent of the labours of the steel- 
engraver than of the spontaneity or 
incisiveness of the real etcher. But his 
plates after Turner and Corot and some 
modem landscape painters had many ad- 
mirers, and during the time (1875-90) that 
reproductive etching was in high fashion 
they were in great demand. Probably, 
however, his best and most vital etch^ 
work was done from water-colours by 
himself. This was the case with the 
‘ Thames/ the ‘ Castle,’ and the ‘ Trossachs ’ 
sets, all of which were popular. Law, who 
settled in London in 1876, died at Worthing 
on 28 Dec. 1901, after some years of de- 
clining health. A portrait by Sir. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., was reproduced in the ^Art 
Journal’ (1902), for which magazine Law 
had occasionally etched a plate. 

[Register of Trustees’ academy ; The Times, 
30 Dec. 1901 ; Art Journal, March 1902 ; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Engravers.] J. L. 0. 

LAW, Sm EDWARD FITZGERALD 
(1840-1908), expert in state finance, born 
at Rostrevor House, co. Down, on 2 Nov. 
1846, was third son of the nine children of 
Michael Law, senior partner of Law and 
Finlay’s bank, Dublin, and afterwards 
director of the Bank of Ireland, by his wife 
Sarah Anne, daughter of Crofton Fitz- 
Gerald. His eldest brother, Robert, lived 
on his Irish estates. His second brother, 
Michael, was an early member of the inter- 
national courts in Egypt. Law went to 
schools at Brighton and St. Andrews, 
and thence to the Military Academy 
at Woolwich. He was gazetted to 
the royal artillery in July 1868, and 
served in India. There he became known 
as a sportsman and a fine steeple-chaser, 
while his instinct for topography and 
linguistic aptitude in French, ^rman, and 
Russian promised weU for a military career. 
But, invalided home, he retired from the 
army for private reasons in October' 1872, 
keeping his name on the reserve of Officers. 
Going to Russia, he next started business 
there as an agent for agricultural machinery , 
and, after mastering many difficulties, 
prospered until he was ruined by the conduct 
of his partners, against whom he brought 
legal proceedings. Thereupon he joined 
Messrs. Hubbard, the English firm of 
Russian merchants, and in their behalf 
visited every part of the Russian empire. 
His intimate knowledge of the country 
and the people was turned to account in 
a long series of magazine articles on 
Russian ambitions in Central Asia. 

From December 1880 to March 1881, and 
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from August to September 1881, Law acted 
as consul at St. Petersburg. In 1883 he 
declined the offer of a post which the war 
office was asked by King Leopold II to fill 
in the Belgian service in Central Africa 
[see Stanley, Sie Heney Moeton, Suppl. 
n.] and he accepted the managership 
of the Globe Telephone Company in 
London. That company was then fighting 
the United Telephone Company. Law 
pushed through a scheme of amalgamation 
in the interests of the shareholders in 1884, 
and thereby abolished his own post. 
Volunteering for duty in the Sudan in 1885, 
he served with the commissariat and trans- 
port staff of the guards’ brigade. He 
received the medal and clasp and the 
IQiedive’s bronze star, was mentioned in 
despatches, and promoted to the rank of 
major (June 1886). He was meanwhile 
recalled to England for work in the army 
intelligence department in connection with 
troubles with Hussia over the Penjdeh 
incident on the Afghan frontier. 

After visiting Manchuria to develop the 
services of the Amur River Navigation 
Company, he was associated with Colonel 
E. J. Saunderson [q. v. Suppl. II] in the 
anti-home rule campaign of the Irish Loyal 
and Political Union. Of inventive mind, 
he patented a machine for setting up type 
at a distance by the transmission of electric 
impulses, and a fiying machine, the pre- 
cursor of the aeroplane. 

In January 1888 Law was posted to St. 
Petersburg as commercial and financial 
•attach^ for Russia, Persia, and the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey. He rendered valuable 
service to the English ambassador, Sir R. 
Morier [q. v.]. After visiting Persia in the 
course of 1888, he was attached next 
summer to Nasiruddin, Shah of Persia, 
on his visit to England. In 1890 he acted 
as British delegate for negotiation of a 
commercial treaty with Turkey. In 1892 
he went to Greece to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the financial situation there, 
his report appearing early in 1893. In 
March 1894 he was promoted to a com- 
mercial secretaryship in the diplomatic 
service. After a riding tour all through 
Asiatic Turkey he reported on railway 
development there in October 1895, and 
was the first to suggest British association 
with Germany in the Baghdad railway and 
British control of the section from Baghdad 
to the Persian Gulf; that policy he advo- 
cated to the end of his life. 

In December 1896 Law was transferred 
as commercial secretary to Vienna with 
supejwision of Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
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Italy, Greece, and the Balkan States. In 
that capacity he, with Mr. (now Sir Francis) 
Elliot, British minister at Sofia, negotiated 
a commercial treaty with Bulgaria in the 
winter of 1896-7. He represented Great 
Britain at Constantinople on the inter- 
national committee for determining the 
indemnity payable by Greece after her 
war with Turkey in 1897. His influence 
helped to keep the amount within reason- 
able limits, and in the autumn he served 
at Athens on the international commission 
for the due payment of the indemnity and 
the regulation of Greek finance. 

When the international financial com- 
mission of Greek finance was founded in 
1898, Law was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. He devised an ingenious system of 
consolidation of revenues, which rendered 
the international commission acceptable and 
useful to Greece, and he won a high place 
in the affections of the people throughout 
the country. While engaged on the business 
he was created a K.O.M.G. in May 1898, 
and given the rank of resident minister 
in the diplomatic service. He declined the 
Grand Cross of the Grecian Order of the 
Saviour and other foreign decorations. 
At the close of 1898 he went to Constan- 
tinople to represent British, Belgian, and 
Dutch bondholders on the council of the 
Ottoman debt. 

In March 1900 Law went out to India as 
finance member of the government and took 
wide views of his responsibilities. He lost 
no time in completing the currency reform 
begun in 1893, setting aside the large 
profits from rupee coinage to form a gold 
standard reserve fund as a guarantee for 
stability of exchange. A great famine was 
afflicting the country when he took office, 
but a period of prosperity followed, and 
notwithstanding the cost of the many 
administrative improvements which Lord 
Curzon effected, Law was able to write off 
heavy arrears of land revenue and to 
make the first serious reduction of taxa- 
tion for twenty years. The limit of income- 
tax exemption was raised from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1000 per annum, and the salt tax— 
the burden of which upon the masses had 
been a subject of perennial criticism of 
government— was reduced from Rs. 2.8 as. 
(equivalent to 35. 4c?.) to Rs. 2 per 
maund. In the budget of 190^6, 
promulgated after Law left office, but 
for the framing of which he was mainly 
responsible, the salt tax underwent a 
further reduction of 8 as., and the district 
boards (roughly corresponding to the 
English county councils) received a material 
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annual subvention. One of Law’s useful 
reforms was to give the local governments 
a larger interest in the revenue and ex- 
penditure under their control — a principle 
which was permanently adopted and ex- 
tended later. As Lord Curzon testified, Law 
came into closer touch with the commercial 
community than any predecessor. To pro- 
jects like the Tata iron and steel works 
at Sakchi, Bengal [see Tata, Jamsbtji 
Nasarwanji, Suppl. II], he gave earnest 
encouragement, and he eagerly advocated 
the new system of co-operative rural credit 
under government supervision initiated in 
1904. 

Law, who was made C.S.I. on 1 Jan. 1903, 
and K.C.S.L in 1906, resigned his member- 
ship of the council on 9 Jan. 1905, some three 
months before the completion of his term. 
He dissented from the views of the viceroy 
in his controversy with Lord ELitchener 
over army administration, and on coming 
home served on the committee appointed 
by the secretary of state in May 1905 to 
make recommendations on the subject. 
This report advised changes, which led to 
Lord Curzon’s resignation {East India Army 
Administration, 1905, Cd. 2718). 

To a despatch (22 Oct. 1903) of Lord ! 
Curzon’s government deprecating partici- 
pation in the imperial preference policy, 
which Mr. Chamberlain had begun to ad- 
vocate, Law appended a dissenting minute. 
Law’s minute was utilised in party dis- 
cussions in Great Britain and the colonies, 
and was cited with approval by Mr. Deakin, 
prime minister of Australia at the imperial 
conference of 1907 {Official Beport of Conf. 
1907). On return home, Law became a 
vice-president of the Tariff Reform League, 
and actively championed its policy. 

Law represented Great Britain on the 
Cretan reform commission in January 1906, 
and on the committee which sat in Paris 
under the provisions of the Act of Algeciras 
(April 1906) to found the bank of Morocco. 
Appointed English censor of the bank, he 
paid thencef ortib. a fortnightly visit to Paris. 
Law, who was also connected with many 
financial enterprises in the City of London, 
died in Paris on 2 JSTov. 1908, his sixty- 
second birthday. He was buried at Athens 
on 21 Nov. with the public and military 
honours due to a Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Saviour. A central street of Athens 
is named after him, and tablets to his 
memory are to be unveiled in the British 
chapel at Athens, and in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. In a chapter con- 
tributed to his 'Life,’ Mr. J. L. Garvin 
describes him as ‘fearing no responsibility, 


yet able to show himself ... a safe and 
dexterous tactician, audacious in instinct, 
prudent in method, and yet full of 
emotional strength, of passionate possi- 
bilities, and all manner of great-hearted- 
ness.’ He married on 18 Oct. 1893 Catherine 
only daughter of Nicholas Hatsopoulo, a 
prominent member of an old Byzantine 
family, who had long owned property in 
Attica, and had established themselves in 
Athens on the erection of the Greek king- 
dom. There were no children of the union. 

[Life by Sir Theodore Morison and G. P. 
Hutchinson, 1911 ; Gen. Sir H. Brackenbury’s 
Memoiies, 1909 ; Sir T. Raleigh’s Lord 
Curzon in India, 1906 ; E. India : Pinan. 
Statements and Discussions thereon, 1901 -2 
to 1905-6 and 1911-2 ; Greece, No. 11 ; 
Cor. relating to Greek Finances, 1898 ; Papers 
on Preferential Tariif for India, 1904, Cd. 
1931 ; For. Office List, 1908 ; The Times, 
4 Nov. 1908 ; Pioneer Mail of various dates ; 
information kindly supplied by Lady Law.] 

F. H. B. 

LAW, THOMAS GRAVES (1836-1904), 
historian and bibhographer, was great-grand- 
son of Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle [q.v.], 
and grandson of Edward Law, first earl of 
Ellenborough [q. v.]. Born on 4 Deo. 1836 
at Yeovilton in Somersetshire, Law was 
third son and fourth of eight surviving 
children of William To wry Law (1809-1886), 
Lord Ellenborough’s youngest son, by his 
first wife, Augusta Champagn6 {d. 1844), 
fourth daughter of Thomas North Graves, 
second Baron Graves. The eldest son, 
Augustus Henry [q. v.], was a jesuit 
missionary, and the second son. General 
Francis Towry Adeane Law, C.B. (1835™ 
1901), saw much military servioe. The 
father originally served in the Grenadier 
guards, but in 1831 had taken orders in 
the Church of England, and at the time 
of his son’s birth was rector of Yeovilton 
and chancellor of the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, of which his kinsman, George Henry 
Law [q. V.], was bishop. 

On the death of his mother in 1844, Law 
was sent to school at Somerton, but in 
the following year, on his father’s removal 
to the living of Harborne in Stafiordshire, 
he was successively sent to St. Edmund’s 
School, Birmingham, and (as founder’s 
kin) to Winchester School, then under 
the charge of Dr. Moberly. In 1851 his 
father joined the Roman catholic church, 
a step which necessitated his son’s leaving 
Winchester. In 1852 he studied at 
University College, London, where he had 
De Morgan and Francis Newman among 
his teachers, and in 1853 he entered the 
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Roman catholic college at Stonyhiirst. 
For a time he hesitated between the 
church and the army as a profession, and 
his father actually obtained for him a 
cadetship in the mihtary service of the 
East India Company. In 1855, however, 
under the influence of his father’s friend. 
Father Faber, he entered the Brompton 
Oratory, London, where he was ordained 
priest in 1860. He remamed in the Oratory 
till 1878, when, owing to the loss of his 
faith in the teaching of the church, he 
definitively left its communion. 

In 1879 Law, who had long devoted 
himself to historical and literary study, 
was appointed keeper of the Signet library 
in Edinburgh, and there* he passed the re- 
mainder of his life. In this capacity he did 
valuable service in promoting the study of 
Scottish history. He was one of the founders, 
in 1886, of the Scottish History Society, 
and acted as its honorary secretary. In 
1898 the University of Edinburgh made him 
hon. LL.D. ‘ in recognition of his learned 
labours and indefatigable industry ’ ; and 
in the last year of his life the Scottish 
History Society presented him with a valu- 
able gift in recognition of his disinterested 
zeal. Alter a long and painful iUness 
he died at his home at Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, on 12 March 1904. Law 
was married on 15 April 1880 to Wil- 
helmina Frederica, daughter of Captain 
Aden of Errol, Perthshire, by his wife 
Lady Henrietta Dundas, and left one son, 
Duncan, and five daughters. 

Law’s main historical interests lay in 
the sixteenth century, and specially in 
its religious and ecclesiastical aspects. In 
his treatment of contending religious 
forces he shows remarkable freedom from 
partisanship, and everything that he 
wrote was based on all the accessible 
sources relative to his subject. 

His most important historical work is 
‘ The Conflicts between Jesuits and Secu- 
lars in the reign of Queen Efizabeth ’ 
(1889); but he also wrote many reviews 
and articles, the most important of which 
will be found in ‘ Collected Essays and 
Reviews of Thomas Graves Law, LL.D.V 
(Edinburgh, 1904). To this Dictionary he 
contributed sixteen memoirs, including 
those of David Laing, Edmund Law, 
bishop of Carlisle, Robert Parsons, and 
Nicholas Sanders. For the Camden 
Society he edited ‘ The Archpriest Con- 
troversy,’ 2 vols. (1896-8) ; and for the 
Scottish Text Society, * Catholik Tractates 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ 1901, and 
'The New Testament in Scots,’ 3 vols. 


(1901-3). Of special note among Law’s 
contributions to Scottish history are his 
edition of ‘ Archbishop Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism,’ with preface by Gladstone (Oxford, 
1884), and a chapter on Mary Stuart in 
the 'Cambridge Modern History’ vol. iii. 

[Memoir by the present writer, prefixed to 
Law’s Collected Essays, Edinburgh, 1904, with 
photographic portrait and bibliography.] 

P. H. B. 

LAWES (afterwards LAWES- WITTE- 
WRONGE), Sm CHARLES BENNET, 
second baronet (1843-1911), sculptor and 
athlete, born at Teignmouth on 3 Oct. 1843, 
was only son of Sir John Bennet Lawes, first 
baronet [q.v. Suppl. I], fof Rothamsted, 
Hertfordshire, by his wife Caroline, daughter 
of Andrew Fountaine of Narford Hall, 
Norfolk. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Lawes was placed 
in the third class of the natural sciences 
tripos in 1865, and graduated B.A. next 
year. Of splendid physique, he excelled in 
athletics both at school and college. At 
Eton he won the first prize for the 100 yards, 
hurdle race, quarter-mile, mile, steeplechase, 
sculls, and pair oars. At Cambridge he was 
the chief amateur athlete of his period. He 
won the half-mile race, the mile (1864), and 
the two miles (1865) at the university sports ; 
the mile (1864 and 1865) at the inter- 
university athletic meeting, and the one 
mile amateur championship at the meeting 
of the Amateur Athletic Club in 1865. He 
won the Cambridge sculls in 1862, the 
diamond sculls at Henley in 1863, and the 
Wingfield sculls, also at Henley, in 1865. In 
the last year he was also amateur champion 
oarsman, and stroked the losing Cambridge 
eight in the university boatrace. In 1898, 
at the age of fifty-five, he took up speed 
cycling, and at one time kept a pacing team 
at the Crystal Palace, where in 1899 he 
scored a twenty-five miles amateur record 
of fifty-one minutes, fifteen and four-fifths 
seconds. 

After leaving Cambridge he made 
sculpture his profession, and long rented a 
studio at Chelsea. He began his training 
in London under J. H. Foley, R.A., and in 
1869 he studied under Professor Hagen at 
Berlin. Between 1872 and 1908 he ex- 
hibited twelve works at the Royal 
Academy, including * Girl at the Stream,’ 
* Daphne,’ and ‘The Panther.’ A few 
other examples of his art appeared at the 
Royal Society of British Artists and else- 
where. Has figures and portraits showed 
real ability, though his success was not 
quite equal to his ambition. In later life he 
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expended much labour upon a colossal group 
of ‘ The Punishment of Dirce ’ ; it was 
exhibited in 1911 at the International Pine 
Arts Exhibition at Rome, where Lawes 
assisted in arranging the British sculpture. 
It was set up in 1912 in the grounds at 
Rothamsted, A smaller bronze replica is in 
the Tate Gallery. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Society of British 
Sculptors, which was founded in 1904. 

In 1882 Richard Claude Belt, a sculptor 
of some repute, brought an action against 
Lawes for alleged libels in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
for 20 August 1881, and elsewhere. Lawes 
accused Belt of the fraudulent imposture of 
putting forward under his name sculpture 
executed by other persons. The case (Belt 
V. Lawes), which excited immense attention, 
was opened before Baron Huddleston on 
21 June 1882, and occupied the court for 
forty-three sittings. Leading artists were 
called as witnesses on each side. Finally 
on 28 Dec. 1882 the jury decided in Belt’s 
favour, and awarded him 5000Z. damages. 
The case was the last heard at the old law 
courts at Westminster. After an appeal 
the verdict was upheld in March 1884. 

On 31 Aug. 1900 Lawes, on the death of 
his father, succeeded to the baronetcy and 
the Rothamsted property. He became 
chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust 
and vice-chairman of the incorporated 
society for extending the Rothamsted 
experiments in agricultural science, in which 
he was keenly interested. On 18 April 
1902 he assumed by royal licence the 
additional surname of Wittewronge, after 
a kinsman, Thomas Wittewronge (d. 1763), 
from whom his family had derived the estate 
of Rothamsted. He died at Rothamsted on 
6 Oct. 1911 after an operation for appendi- 
citis, and was cremated at Golder’s Green. 
He married on 8 April 1869 Mario Amelie 
Rose, daughter of Charles George Foun- 
taine, and had an only son, John Bennet 
Fountaine, who succeeded to the baronetcy. 

At Rothamsted there is a life-size marble 
statue of Lawes-Wittewronge, executed by 
J. H. Foley, R.A., in 1870, as well as a por- 
trait in oils painted by Frank Salisbury in 
1905. A memorial portrait wasj placed in 
the pavilion at Fenner’s, Cambridge, in July 
1912. A cartoon appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
for 12 May 1883. 

[The Times, June, Nov., and Dec. (esp. 29 
Dec., leading art.) 1882, 22 Dec. 1883, 18 March 
1884, 4 April and 7 Oct. 1911, 23 Jan. 1912; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1912; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists and Royal Acad. Exhibitors ; Cats, 
of Royal Acad, and British section of Rome 
Exhibition ; private information.] B. S. L. 


LAWES, WILLIAM GEORGE (1839- 
1907), missionary, son of Richard Lawes 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Recover of Reading, was born at Alder- 
maston, Berkshire, on 1 July 1839. After 
education at the village school, ho entered 
at fourteen a Reading house of business. 
In 1858 his thoughts turned towards 
missionary work. He was accepted by the 
London Missionary Society, and after 
training at Bedford was ordained to the 
congregational ministry on 8 Nov. 1860. 
A few months’ voyage brought him to 
Niu6 (Savage Island) in the Soxith Seas in 
August 1861, and he worked on the island 
until 1872. Besides general work in the 
mission and the industrial training of the 
people, he engaged in linguistic study, and 
in 1886 completed the task begun by 
others of rendering the New Testament 
into Niu4. In 1872 he came home on 
furlough, taking with him corrected versiona 
of Exodus, the Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment in the vernacular. Whilst at home 
he was appointed to the New Guinea 
mission, for which he sailed in April 1874. 
He settled first at Port Moresby, and again 
devoted himself to labours of translation ^ 
He reduced the Motu language to writing, 
prepared simple books in the language, 
set himself to the translation of the New 
Testament, and founded a training institu- 
tion for New Guinea natives, When the 
British protectorate over New Guinea was 
proclaimed in 1884,. Lawes, with James 
Chalmers [q, v. Suppl. II], gave much help 
to the British authoiities. For twenty 
years his home was at Port Moresby, but on 
the training institution being moved to 
Vatorata, Lawes made that his centre. 
His position among both the settlers and the 
natives enabled him to give much help to 
the British administration— help gratefully 
acknowledged by Sir William Maegregor, 
‘first ruler of British New Guinea’' (Life, 
p, 289), By the influence of Sir William, 
Lawes received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow University in April 1895. In the 
following year ho visited Australia, and 
during his stay in Sydney saw through the 
press several works in Motu — ^selections 
from Old Testament liistory, a collection 
of 204 hymns, a catecliism, forms of ser- 
vice, a Motu grammar and dictionary, 
and a manual of geography and arithmetic. 
In 1901 he took to Englandj a revised 
Motu version of the New Testament. 

In 1898 Lawes explored the mountainous 
region at the back of Vatorata, In|1905 
he marked on a map ninety-six villages 
with the inhabitants of which he had been 



friendly* On his leaving New Guinea 
in [March 1906, an address signed by the 
acting lieutenant-governor and the chief 
commercial men in the island noted his 
services to geographical and ;ghilological 
science, as well as to the missionary cause. 

Lawes settled at Sydney, and died there 
from pneumonia on 6 Aug. 1907. He 
married, in November 1869, Fanny Wick- 
ham, who proved a zealous co-worker both 
in Niu6 and New Guinea, and survived him. 
They had four sons and one daughter. 

Lawes, though to some extent obscured 
by the more strib’ng achievements of hie 
colleague Chalmers, efficiently helped to 
set the New Guinea work on firm founda- 
tions and to secure for it the general respect 
uf the official and commercial communities. 

[King’s W. G. Lawes of Savage Island and 
New Guinea ; Lovett’s James Chalmers : 
his Autobiography and Letters ; Lindt’s 
Picturesque New Guinea, 1887 (portrait) ; 
Lovett’s Hist, of the London Missionary Soc., 
vol. i. ; Canton’s Hist, of the Brit, and 
Foreign Bible Soc., vol. v. ; private infor- 
mation.] A. R. B, 

L A WLEY, FRANCIS CHARLES (1825- 
1901), sportsman and journalist, born on | 
24 May 1825, was fourth and youngest 
son of Sir Paul Beilby Lawley- Thompson, 
first Baron Wenlook, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Richard Neville, second Lord 
Braybrooke. After attending a school 
at Hatfield, he entered Rugby on 24 May 
1837, and matriculated from Balliol College, 
Oxford, on 21 March 1844. In 1848 he 
won a second class in literjB humaniores, 
graduated B.A., and was elected a fellow 
of All Souls. In 1847 ho entered the 
Inner Temple as a student, hut was not 
called to the bar. He proceeded B.C.L. in 
1851. Resolving on a political career, 
he was elected M.P. for Beverley as an 
advanced liberal in July 1852. Glad- 
stone, when he became chancellor of the 
exchequer in December, made him a private 
secretary, and he performed his duties to 
the satisfaction of his chief, who remained 
his friend for life. Lawley gave up his 
Oxford fellowship in 1853. In May 1854 
the duke of Newcastle, the colonial 
secretary, sounded Lawley as to his T^ng- 
nesa to accept the governorshdp of South 
Australia. After the duke of Newcastle’s 
retirement on 8 June 1854, his successor 
at the colonial office, Sir George Grey, 
made the offer in formal terms, and Lawley 
accepted it— with disastrous result to his 
career: 

^ From an early age Lawley had interested 
himself in horse-racing— although while a 


Lawley 

feUow of All Souls’ he could not (he said) 
run horses in his own name — and he soon 
involved himself disastrously in gambling 
and speculation. The colt Clincher, 
which he bought in 1849 jointly with the 
earl of .^lie, started favourite for the 
Derby of 1850, but ran third only to 
Voltigeur and Pitsford, with the result that 
Lawley lost many thousands. In 1851 he 
was to some extent interested in the 
fortunes of Teddington, who won the 
Derby. Subsequently he was owner of 
the well-known horse Gemma di Vergy, 
who won thirteen races as a two-year-old. 
Meanwhile dealings on the stock exchange 
exposed him to serious imputations. He 
was freely charged with turning to profit- 
able personal use private information 
acquired as Gladstone’s secretary, and 
he made admissions on being challenged 
by Sir George Grey which led to the 
cancelling of his colonial appointment. 
On 3 Aiigust Lawley’ s position was fully 
explained in the House of Commons by Sir 
George Grey, and in the discussion which 
followed Disraeli, Bright, Gladstone, and 
many others took part. Apart from 
questions of conduct, the bestowal of the 
governorship was censured on the ground of 
Lawley’ s youth ; Gladstone defended his 
secretary on this and every count {Hansardf 
3rd series, oxxxv. 1226-59). 

Amid these embarrassments Lawley 
quitted England for the United States, 
and remained there for nine years, with 
little interruption. In America he acted 
as special correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ 
with the confederate army during the 
civil war. His despatches were admirable, 
both as to style and matter, and his valuable 
‘ Account of the Battle of Fredericksburg ’ 
was published separately. He was in close 
touch with the Generals Stonewall Jackson, 
Longstreet, and Stuart. Returning to 
England in May 1865, he settled in London 
as a sporting writer and journalist, and 
quickly acquired a literary reputation. He 
was a frequent contributor to the ' Daily 
Telegraph,’ with which he was connected 
until his death. He also published much 
in ‘ Baily’s Magazine.’ An accurate and 
polished style, a retentive memory, and 
a vast fund of first-hand knowledge and 
anecdote, gave value to his work. His 
range of topic in newspaper and magazine 
was wide, extending over ‘ Trainers, New 
and Old/ ‘ Sport in the Southern States/ 
‘Napoleon’s Chargers,’ ‘Decline of Irish 
Humour,’ ‘A Word for Pugilism,’ and 
‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Coaching Days.’ To 
this Dictionary he contributed a memoir of 
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Admiral Rous. In 1889 he intervened in 
the bitter controversy respecting the con- 
duct of Charles Wood, the jockey, *with 
a pamphlet in Wood’s defence, entitled 
‘The Bench and the Jpekey Club.’ 

As a writer of ebooks Lawley’s most 
successful effort was ‘ The Life and Times of 
“ The Druid ” ’ [i. e. HenprHaU Dixon, q. v. 
Suppl. I] (1895). In conjunction with John 
Kent he published in 1892 ‘The Racing 
of Lord George Bentinck.’ Of ‘handsome 
presence and courtly demeanour, Lawley 
proved a fascinating companion. He died 
on 18 Sept. 1901, in King’s College Hospital, 
London, from an illness which had seized 
him that day in the street. In 1860 he 
married Henrietta, daughter of Frederick 
Zaiser, chaplain to the King of Saxony. 
He left no issue. 

[The Times, 21 Sept. 1901 ; Daily Tele- 
graph, 21 Sept. 1901 ; Sportsman, 20 Sept, 
1901 ; Baily’s Mag,, Feb. 1902 (portrait ) ; 
Lawley’s The Bench and. the Jockey Club, 
1889.] E. M. 

LAWSOK, GEORGE (1831-1903), oph- 
thalmic surgeon, born in London on 23 Aug. 
1831, was second son of William Lawson 
of the ffrm of Trower, Trower and Lawson, 
wine merchants, of the City of London, by 
his wife Anne Norton. After education 
at the Blackheath proprietary school, he 
entered King’s College Hospital in 1848. 
Admitted M.R.C.S. in 1852, he served for 
a year as house surgeon to Sir William 
Fergusson [q. v.]. In 1852 he became a 
licentiate in midwifery of the CoUego of 
Surgeons and licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries. Early in 1854 Lawson entered 
the army as an assistant surgeon, and in 
March of that year he left England with the 
first draft of troops for Malta. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war he was detailed 
for duty at Varna with the third division 
under General Sir Richard England ; from 
Varna he went to the Crimea and saw the 
first shot fired at Bulganak. He was present 
at the battles of Alma and Inkerman and 
was sent to Balaclava about the middle of 
January 1855. He had a severe attack of 
typhus fever in May 1855, followed by com- 
plete paraplegia. Although he had been 
gazetted assistant surgeon to the third 
battalion of the rifle brigade he was invalided 
home and at the end of the war he resigned 
his commission. 

Lawson then decided to practise in 
London. Elected F,R.C.S. in 1857, he settled 
at 63 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, and 
turned his attention more especially to oph- 
thalmic surgery, probably at the suggestion 


of Sir William Bowman [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
had been assistant surgeon at King’s College 
Hospital whilst Lawson acted as house 
surgeon. Becoming clinical assistant to 
Bowman at the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, he was in 1862 elected 
surgeon to the hospital on the retirement 'of 
-Alfred Poland (1822-1872), was appointed 
full surgeon in 1867 and consulting surgeon 
in 1891. He held the post of surgeon to the 
Great Northern Hospital for a short time. 
To the Middlesex Hospital he was elected 
assistant surgeon in ifes, surgeon in 1871, 
lecturer on surgery in 1878, and consulting 
surgeon in 1896. He served as a member 
of the council of the College of Surgeons 
from 1884 to 1892, and in 1880 was ap- 
pointed surgeon-oculist to Queen Victoria. 
He died in London on 12 Oct. 1903, and 
was buried at Hildonborough, Kent. He 
married, on 5 March 1863, Mary, daughter 
of William Thomson, of the Indian medical 
s ervice, by whom he had seven sons. 

Lawson practised ophthalmic surgery as 
a part of general surgery and was little 
affected by the tendency towards specialism 
which completely divorced the two subjects 
before his death. 

His works are : 1. ‘ Injuries of the Eye, 
Orbit and Eyelids ; their immediate and 
remote effects,’ 1867. 2. ‘ .Diseases and 

Injuries of the Eye ; their medical and 
surgical treatment,’ 1869 ; 6th edit. 1903. 

[Lancet, 1903, ii. 1184 (with portrait) ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1903, ii. 1019 (with por- 
trait) ; private information.} D’A. P. 

LAWSON, GEORGE ANDERSON 
(1832-1904), sculptor, bom at Edinburgh 
in 1832, was son of David Lawson by his 
wife Anne Campbell. After early education 
at George Heriot’s Hospital and training 
under Alexander Handysido RitoMc [q, v.] 
and in the schools of the Royal Sootlish 
Academy, Lawson wont to Rome, wtioro 
he was a critical admirer of John 
Gibson [q. v.]. Returning to England, 
he made his liomo for some years at 
Liverpool, gaming a oonsidorable local 
reputation for imaginative groups and 
figures in terra-cotta. In 1862 ho exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a marble statuette 
of ‘Jeannio Deans,’ and in 1866 he wont 
to London. In 1 868 his ‘ Dominie Sampson,’ 
a humorous representation, free from all 
exaggeration, of the old pedant In Scott’s 
‘ Guy Mannering,’ was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and gamed wide popularity. 
Lawson continued to exhibit regularly, 
gradually abandoning, however, the pic- 
turesque and romatitio style of his earlier 
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works for a greater classical severity. 
He produced some charming studies of 
adolescence, among them ‘ Callicles ’ (R.A. 
1879 ; now in the possession of Lady 
Pease), suggested by Matthew Arnold’s 
‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ and ‘ Daphne ’ 
(R.A. 1880). More ambitious, though 
not more successful, works were ‘ In the 
Arena ’ (R.A. 1878) and ‘ Cleopatra ’ (R.A. 
1881), the former a sphited representation 
of a struggle between athlete and panther, 
while the latter shows the Egyptian queen 
dying of the asp’s sting. ‘The Danaid’ 
(R.A. 1882), a listless figure full of weari- 
ness and dejection carrying an um to the 
fountain, and ‘ Old Marjorie ’ (R.A. 1890), 
a fine study of an old Scottish woman’s 
head, also had admirers. 

In portraiture the Bums memorial at 
Ayr (R.A. 1893), a replica of which was 
erected in Melbourne in 1903, was his 
best-known work. He also executed the 
Wellington monument in Liverpool, and 
statues of Joseph Pease for Darlington 
and James Arthur for Glasgow, and he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy busts 
of George Macdonald (1871) and others. 
All his work showed intellectual efiort, 1 
but at times it lacked spontaneity and 
freshness. 

Lawson died at Richmond, Surrey, on 
23 Sept. 1904. He married on 28 Aug. 
1862 Jane, daughter of Matthew Frier of 
Edinburgh ; they had no issue. A portrait 
in oils of Lawson, by John Pettie, R.A., is 
in the possession of his nephew, Mr. Matthew 
F. Lawson, at Seaforth, Bridge of Allan. 

[The Times, 24 Sept. 1904 ; Spielmann’s 
British Sculpture, 1901 ; art. on Sculpture 
in Encyc. Brit. 11th edit . ; art, by Edmund 
Gosse iu Century Mag., July 1883 ; Graves’s 
Roy. Acad. Exhibitors.] S. E. F. 

LAWSON, SiE WILFRID, second 
baronet (1829-1906), politician and tem- 
perance advocate, bom on 4 Sept. 1829 at 
his father’s house, Brayton, near Carlisle, 
was eldest son in a family of four sons 
and four daughters of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
(1795-1867), by his wife CaroLLne, daughter 
of Sir James Graham, first baronet, of 
Netherby, and sister to Sir James Robert 
George Graham [q. v.], the Peelite states- 
man. The family surname was originally 
Wybergh, The politician’s father was 
younger son of Thomas Wybergh of Clif- 
ton Hall, Westmoreland, whose family was 
settled there since the fourteenth century. 
Thomas Wybergh’s wife EHzabeth was 
daughter of John Hartley of Whitehaven, 
and sister of Anne, wife of Sir Wilfrid 


Lawson, tenth and last baronet, of Isel Hall, 
Cockermouth, who died without issue on 
14 Jmie 1806 ; this Sir Wilfrid’s property 
passed by his wiU to the eldest son of his 
wife’s sister, another Thomas Wybergh, who 
assumed the surname of Lawson, and dying 
unmarried on 2 May 1812 was succeeded in 
his estates by his next brother, Wilfrid Wy- 
bergh, who also took the name of Lawson 
and was made a baronet on 30 Sept. 1831. 

Young Lawson was brought up at 
home. His father, an advanced liberal, 
was devoted to the causes of temperance, 
peace, and free trade. He held dissent- 
ing opinions, and he chose as tutor for his 
boys a young man, J. Oswald Jackson, 
who had just left the dissenting college 
at Homerton, and was in after years a 
congregationalist minister. The instruc- 
tion was desultory, and Lawson declared 
in after life that he ‘ had never had any 
education,’ and that Adam Smith’s 
‘ Wealth of Nations ’ was the book which 
taught him all he knew. He was, 
however, early initiated into the sports of 
I hunting, shooting, and fishing, and was a 
capital shot and a hard rider. In 1854 
he bought the hounds which had belonged 
to John Peel [q. v.] of the hunting song, 
amalgamated them with a small pack which 
he already possessed, and became master 
of the Cumberland foxhounds. He took 
a keen interest in agriculture, woodcraft, 
and all rural pursuits. He was early 
made J.P., and was active in the social 
and public life of the county. 

Has father, whose political convictions 
he shared, wished him to enter parlia- 
ment at the earliest opportunity. On 
21 March 1857 Lawson contested in the 
liberal interest West Cumberland, which 
had always been represented by two tory 
members. During the contest Lawson 
first gave proof of his faculty for public 
speaking, in which humour and sarcasm 
played a chief part. But he was at the 
bottom of the poll, with 1554 votes against 
1825 recorded for the second tory. The 
new parliament was dissolved in 1859, 
and on 31 May Lawson, standing for 
Carlisle with his uncle, Sir James Graham, 
W6ts returned to the House of Commons, 
in which he sat with few intervals till his 
death, forty-seven years later. His maiden 
speech was made with unusual self- 
possession in 1860, and Lawson early made 
a reputation as, in his own words, ‘ a 
fanatic, a faddist, and an extreme man.’ 
Joining the radical section of his party, 
which was out of sympathy with the 
liberal prime minister, I^rd Palmerston, 
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he doggedly voted for the old principles 
of ‘peace, retrenchment, and reform,’ for 
abstention from interference in foreign 
affairs, and for the promotion of religious 
equality. 

To the furtherance of temperance reform, 
which the majority of liberals scouted as a 
crotchet, Lawson was already committed, 
although he was not yet a professed 
abstainer, and with this cause he chiefly 
identified himself in the House of Commons 
and the country. In the session of 1863 
he supported a motion in favour of Sunday 
closing, and the home secretary. Sir 
George Grey, who opposed it, said that 
Lawson’s argument was equally good for 
total prohibition. ‘ That ’ (wrote Lawson) 

' was just where I wanted my argument to 
tend.’ Thus encouraged, he produced 
on 8 June 1864 his ‘ permissive bill,’ 
which provided that drink-shops should bo 
suppressed in any locality where a two- 
thirds majority of the inhabitants voted 
against their continuance. The bill was 
rejected by 294 to 37. 

On the dissolution of parliament in July 
1865 Lawson stood again for Carlisle, and 
was defeated by fifteen votes. His radi- 
calism had offended moderate liberals ; 
and the ‘ permissive bill ’ had aroused the 
fury of the liquor-trade. Excluded from 
parliament, Lawson bestirred himself on 
the platform, speaking in favour of exten- 
sion of the suffrage, abolition of churcli 
rates, Irish disestablishment, and, above 
all, liquor-law reform. He became closely 
associated with the United Kingdom 
Alliance (founded in 1853 for the total 
suppression of the liquor traffic), and ho 
was elected president in 1879. He sought 
every opportunity of pleading for legis- 
lation on the lines of his ‘ permissive bill ’ 
of 1864, but the policy acquired the new 
name of ‘ local option,’ or ^ local control,’ 
and later it was known as ‘ local veto.’ 
Lawson’s lifelong principle was : ‘ Ho 

forcing of liquor-shops into unwilling 
areas.’ 

In 1867 Lawson’s father died, and ho 
succeeded to the baronetcy and ('states. 
After the dissolution of 1868 Lawson, who 
was an enthusiastic champion of Gladstone’s 
policy of Irish disestablishment, and in- 
deed upheld disestablishment everywhere 
was returned for Carlisle at the top of tlm 
poll. In the new parliament lie was 
active in support of the govommont 
measures, but also identified liimself witli 
many unpopular causes. He advooaC 
womens rights; in 1870 he morod a 
resolution condemning the opium-traffic 


which was heavily defeateth Af entl 
of the scission of he v<de(h wdh iivo 
supporters, against some ndilili*ut frt tin* 
army whicli hmt lieen |ndg«al 
in view of the Friui(He(*er{iiaii war. In 
1872 ho moved a rerndnUim In flie eibad. 
that wo shoukh soon an t^idrieid e 

ourselves from all trcaiin'S wltli fondgn 
powers, by whioli we lannul mmdmm iu 
fight for them and their doinitiioiw. 
was oppoHcsd i>y GliMlslnne. and baiteii 
by 126 to 2L To tlie end of liis life he 
maintained thali hiH proponnl wite eon 1 id 
and struck at the root ^danger of onr h »reigii 
policy. 

On luH pcwmiNHive lull Midi 
trated his main energien. fie. r* inf rodneoii 
it on 12 May 1869, 17 May 1871, 8 May 


1872, 7 May 1873, and 17 Jmm 187 1. 1 
mlvtJrse majonlies fhietnnted from 257 
in 1864 to 72 in 1871, tmf, 'Umnnui 
cnthuBiiuim msvru’ slaekened. Ilnring the 
recess of 1B71-2 he \vm tnmy ihi^mgli the 
country speaking in favoitr of hia 
measuro. AeoompanitHi hy (Sir) 
Trevelyan, he met in some largo Umm 
a furiouBly hostili^ rcHiept loin hVoni th«» 
ropublicmi agitaiioiyof Sir Charles Ihikn 
[q. V. Bujipk 11] and (dlu'm l^twaon hehl 
aloof, but on 19 Marcdi 1H72 Im vofiHl In 
the nunority <»f two for Dilke n motion of 
inquiry into Q,\mm Viedoriaw ex|M'ndituro, 
whicjh Aulxu’on Iferf>ei't seeonded. 

In the mnxt })a,rljament (1871 HO}* fur 
whicli Lawson wiw again returned hir f 'iir> 
IMo, but in the mHumd piaee* la^ etadinned 
his light for temperanta*. inirodneing hia 
proposals in (auih of four rnwHions, and 
incurring luavvy di4(’»ati 
in (lebato from oonirove 
wliioh he luwl no jMiMtelal krunvli^lge. In 
1B75 the bill was by a niajorltv 

of :^5. ^Ho advomtol in lH75^>4t Wnnday 
closing in Ireland, a iin*aNnio wlnith was 
carried in 1870. In 1877 ho Knp|a»rteti 
with some misgivings Mr, Jowqih Glnonbef% 
lam s ■ Gothenburg system * for nninielpal 
control of liquor tmflie, whteh eliminattvt 
the element of jirivate profit. In 1H70 
lie changiHl Ins |s*rmtMHive fall for a loeat 
option wmoludom wdneli was rejiteMl" hv 
a majority of 88, 

ilespiie Lawson’s lovii of sfifirt iind 
his dovelojmient^of puritan oinw h^idm 
to opiwse xn 1874 Urn trinlltionab'^mijotim- 
mont for the ilerbyd .For many mxm la^ 
annually waged war on the to 

make ^ Hur (lay a holiday, lyid In 1802 Itti 
oarricxl his |Kdnt, with th© n-miH ilmt the 
motion for atljournment was not mmwmi. 
On this ami all other ■ * ^ 
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his speech with welcome humour and apt 
quotation. 

To the parliament of 1880-5 Lawson 
was again returned for Carlisle in the second 
place. He argued for religious freedom 
when Charles Bradlaugh, an avowed 
atheist, was excluded from the house [q. v. 
Suppl. I]. He voted against Forster’s Irish 
coercion biU in 1881, and with the Irish 
nationalists. He persistently resisted the 
liberal government’s policy in Egypt in 
1882-3. To his proposed reform of the 
liquor traffic a majority of the new house 
was favourable, and in June 1880 he for 
the first time carried by twenty-six votes 
his resolution in favour of local option. 
In the following year he carried it by 
forty-two, and in 1883, when Gladstone 
voted with him, by eighty-seven. 

At the general election of November 
1885, which followed the extension of the 
suffrage to the agricultural labourers, 
Lawson was defeated in the Cockermouth 
division of Cumberland by ten votes. 
Five hundred Irish constituents voted 
against him. There was a paradox in 
his defeat by the labourers and the Irish, 
in both of whose interests he had consis- 
tently worked hard during the last parlia- 
ment. He watched from the Riviera the 
subsequent struggle in parliament over 
Gladstone’s home rule bill, with which 
he was in complete sympathy. In June 
1886 he stood as home rule candidate for 
the Cockermouth division, and won by 
1004 votes. In the new parliament he 
zealously supported the Irish cause, and 
resisted Mr. Balfour’s policy of coercion 
in all its phases. In 1888 he successfully 
opposed the clauses in the local govern- 
ment bill which would have provided com- 
pensation for publicans whose licences were 
not renewed. 

Lawson was re-elected for the Cooker- 
mouth division in 1892 and 1895, but took 
a less conspicuous part in the parliament, 
although he was steadfast to all the causes 
which he had earlier espoused. A reduc- 
tion in his majority at Cockermouth in 
1895 he attributed to the unp<mularity of 
the local veto bill, on which Sir William 
Harcourt (though not the prime minister, 
Lord Rosebery) had appealed to the 
country. To the South African war, which 
broke out in October 1899, he was abso- 
lutely opposed, and as a pro -Boer he was 
defeated at Cockermouth by 209 votes. 
He found comfort in polling upwards of 
4000 votes. During the autumn and 
winter of 1901 he engaged anew, after a 
holiday on the Riviera, in political agita- 


tion outside parliament. In April 1903 
he was returned at a bye-election for the 
Camborne division of Cornwall, on the 
understanding that, at the expiration 
of the parliament, he should be at 
liberty to contest his old constituency. 
He now rarely missed a day’s attendance 
at the house, or failed to take part in a 
division. The fiscal controversy which 
opened in 1903 gave him the opportunity 
of avowing his passionate attachment to 
the cause of free trade. At the general 
election of January 1906 he was again 
returned for the Cockermouth division. 
After the election the liberal prime minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, offered 
him a privy councillorship ,* and it is 
characteristic of Lawson that no one 
heard of the offer till it had been declined. 
Lawson was elated by the liberal triumph 
of 1906, but his health showed signs of 
failure. He had long given up hunting, 
and latterly did not ride ; but he went on 
shooting to the end. On 29 June 1906 
he voted in the house for the last time in 
a division on clause iv. of Mr. Birrell’s 
education bill. He died at liis London 
house, 18 Ovington Square, S.W., on 1 July 
1906, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Aspatria, in wliich parish Brayton is 
situated. On 12 November 1860 Lawson 
married Mary, daughter of Joseph Pock- 
lington-Senhouse of Netherhall, Cumber- 
land, by whom he had four sons and four 
daughters. There is an oil painting (by 
C. L. Bums) at Brayton. A statue of Law- 
son by Mr. David M'Gill is on the Victoria 
Embankment, and a drinking-fountain, 
with a medallion portrait by Roselieb, at 
Aspatria. A cartoon portrait appeared in 
'Vanity Fair ’in 1880. 

Lawson, despite his strong and un- ■ 
changing convictions, was absolutely just 
to friend and foe alike, and his justice was 
tempered by a tenderness which had its 
root in a singularly humane disposition. 
He always claimed for others the same 
freedom of opinion and expression which 
he claimed for himself. Ilis power of 
speech was well adapted to great popular 
audiences. His humour was spontaneous 
and unforced ; his jokes, like those of 
Sydney Smith, were rich and various, and 
always served the purposes of his serious 
argument. He had a vein of sarcasm 
which, though never personal, was extremely 
keen, wrote light verse with quickness 
and ease, and often combined in it humour 
and sarcasm with great pungency. His 
naain political aim was as simple and 
sincere as his character. He saw in the 
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liquor traffic the great moral and material 
curse of England; and he devoted all his 
energies to the attempt to destroy it. From 
first to last, he was the most disinterested 
of politicians. 

Selections from Lawson’s speeches were 
published under the titles : ‘ Gay Wisdom,’ 
first series (reprinted from the Liverpool 
‘Argus’), 1877; ‘Wit and Wisdom,’ 
1886 ; and ‘ Wisdom, grave and gay,’ 
chiefly on temperance and prohibition, 
selected and edited by R. A. Jameson (1889). 
His verses on political themes were collected 
with illustrations by Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould in ‘ Cartoons in Rhyme and Line ’ 
in 1905, 4to. He also issued in 1903 
verses entitled ‘ The Conquest of Camborne, 
9 April 1903.’ 

[Sir W. Lawson’s mai^uscript diary ; Sir 
Wihrid Lawson, a Memoir, edited by 
G. W. E. Russell, 1909 ; private information ; 
Lucy’s Diary of Parliaments, 1874^190.5.] 

G. W. E. R. 

LEADER, JOHN TEMPLE (1810-1903), 
politician and connoisseur, bom at his 
father’s country house. Putney HiU Villa, 
sometimes called Lower House, on 7 May 
1810, was younger son (in a family of two 
sons and four daughters) of William Leader, 
a wealthy merchant of London (d. 1828), 
by his wife Mary (1762-1838). 

The father, son of a coaclimaker of the 
same names, was engaged in business as 
coachbuilder, distiller, and glass manu- 
facturer ; he sat in the House of 
Commons from 1812 to 1818 as whig 
member for Camelford, a pocket borough 
which he bought of Lord Holland 
for 8000Z. From 1820 to 1826 he repre- 
sented Winchelsea, a pocket borough of 
Lord Darlington, afterwards duke of Cleve- 
land, and there he had as colleague Henry, 
afterwards Lord. Brougham, with whom he 
grew intimate. A patron of art, he com- 
missioned George Henry Harlow [q. v.] to 
paint several portrait groups of his cliil- 
dren, in one of which (now at Hobnwood, 
Putney Heath) John figures as a boy. 

After education at private schools, John 
entered Charterhouse in 1823, and won 
a gold medal there, but soon left to study 
under a private tutor, the Rev. Patrick 
Smyth of Menzies, with whom he visited 
Ireland, Norway, and France. The acci- 
dental death at Oxford of his elder 
brother William in February 1826 made 
him heir to the main part of bis father’s 
large fortune, which he inherited on his 
father’s death on 13 Jan. 1828. On 12 Feb. 
following he matriculated as a gentleman 
commoner from Christ Church, Oxford. 


Although he was an idle and spendthrift 
undergraduate, he formed the acquaintance 
of some serious contemporaries, including 
James Robert Hope Scott, W. E. Gladstone, 
and Sir Stephen Glynne. With the last 
he made archaeological excursions which 
stimulated a lifelong taste. His favourite 
recreation in youth was swimming, which 
he practised to extreme old age. In his 
Oxford vacations he continued his foreign 
travels. He was in Paris during the 
revolution of 1830, and there, through 
the introduction of his father’s friend. 
Brougham, came to know many hberal 
politicians like Arago, Cuvier, and Armand 
Carrel. He took no degree at the univer- 
sity, and after leaving Oxford actively 
engaged in politics. He attached himself 
to the advanced wing of the hberal party, 
and in that interest was elected M.P. for 
Bridgwater in January 1835. He at once 
made a mark in political circles. In the 
house he generally acted with Grote, 
Moles worth, and the philosophical radicals, 
and was among the most thoroughgoing 
champions of ‘ The People’s Charter ’ 
(cf. W. E. Adams, Memoirs of a Social 
Atom, 1903, p. 154). In his first session he 
seconded Grote’ s resolution in favour of 
the ballot. John Arthur Roebuck [q. v.] 
regarded him as a useful politician, but 
feared his addiction to social amusements. 
Some of his party friends complained that 
his political speeches were too violent and 
bitter. In 1836 he joined the Reform Club, 
of which he remained a member till his 
death. In February 1837, as a disciple of 
Brougham and Grote, he was admitted to 
the first council of the new London Uni- 
versity {Gent Mag. 1837, i. 408), and in 
the same month he presided at a dinner to 
Thomas Wakley, which was attended by 
Daniel O’Connell, Joseph Hume, and most 
of the forward radicals. 

In May 1837 Leader adventurously 
accepted the Chiltern hundreds in order 
to contest Westminster at a bye-election 
against Sir Francis Burdett. Having 
abandoned his radical principles, Burdett 
had resigned the seat, and was challenging 
his constituents to return him anew as a 
conservative. Leader was defeated, polling 
3052 votes against 3567, but he renewed 
his candidature at the general election in 
August, when his opponent was Sir George 
Murray, and he was elected by 3793 against 
2620. He was re-elected in July 1841, and 
remained the representative of Westminster 
till the dissolution in 1847. He continued 
to advocate chartism and radicalism with 
unabated energy. On 2 May 1842 he 
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seconded Thomas Buncombe’s motion 
‘ that the petitioners for the national 
charter be heard at the bar of the house.’ 
In the same session (18 Feb.) he supported 
C. P. ViUiers’s motion for the total repeal 
of the corn laws. On 13 Feb. 1844 he spoke 
in behalf of the liberties of Canada, which 
he joined Roebuck in championing. He was 
not heard in the house again (Hansaiid, 
Debates, 1836-44). 

While in the house Leader was prominent 
in all phases of London society, and ex- 
tended his large acquaintance on holiday 
tours in Italy and France. His intimacy 
with Brougham grew and he was his 
only companion, on 21 Oct. 1839, in the 
carriage accident near Brougham Hall, 
Cumberland, which led to the sensational 
report of Brougham’s death (Lord Brough- 
ton’s Reminiscences, v. 229). He enter- 
tained largely at his residence at Putney 
and at a house which he rented in Stratton 
Street. His friend Edward John Trelawny 
[q. V.] long lived with him at Putney. 
Other of his guests there included Richard 
Monckton Mines, Charles Austin, and 
French, Italian, and American visitors to 
the country (see for list R. E. Leader’s 
Autob. of J. A. Roebuchy 1897, pp. 106-7). 
He saw much in London of Louis Napo- 
leon, afterwards Napoleon III, who, when 
projecting his descent on Boulogne in 
1840, sohcited Leader’s influence with his 
French friends. He cultivated intercourse 
with men of letters and artists, and showed 
an interest in Gabriele Rossetti, the father 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (W. M. Rossetti’s 
Reminiscences, 1906, pp. 366-7). 

In 1844 Leader’s career underwent, with- 
out explanation, a sudden change. Aban- 
doning his promising pofltical prospects and 
his manifold interests at home, he left 
England for the Continent, and although his 
life was prolonged for nearly half a century 
he thenceforth paid his native country only 
rare and brief visits. At first he spent much 
time at Cannes with his friend Brougham, 
and here Cobden met them both in 1846. 
Like Brougham, Leader acquired property 
at Cannes, and exerted himself to improve 
the place. He built a residence there, 
which was known as the ‘ Chateau Leader,’ 
and the municipality named a thoroughfare 
‘Boulevard Leader.’ But he parted with 
his possessions at Cannes some time before 
his death. 

It was with Florence that Leader’s exile 
was mainly identified. In that city and 
its near neighbourhood he purchased 
many old buildings of historic interest, 
elaborately restoring them at munificent 


cost and filhng them with works of art and 
antiquities. On 16 Feb. 1850 he bought the 
ancient Villa Pazzi, in the village of Majano 
near Florence. On 5 March 1855 he 
purchased the ruined medieval castle of 
Vincigliata, in 1857 a house in the Piazza 
dei Petti in Florence itseh, and on 8 April 
1862, the Villa Catanzaro, also at Majano. 
All these edifices were practically rebuilt 
under his supervision. The two houses at 
Majano were each renamed Villa Temple 
Leader {La paroccMa di S. Martino e 
Majano: Cenni storici. Florence, 1875. 
G. Marcotti, Simpatie di Majano, Letter e 
dalla Villa Temple Leader, Florence, 1883). 
In the restoration of the gigantic castle of 
Vincigliata Leader took immense interest. 
The exhaustive reconstruction was the work 
of Giuseppi Fancelli, son of the fattore 
or steward of Leader’s Florentine estates, 
whom he had had trained as an architect. 
As at his villas at Majano, Leader provided 
at Vincigliata a spacious swimming-bath 
in the grounds, where he indulged his 
favourite pastime winter and summer till 
near his death. Although he lived part of 
each year in the restored castle, he freely 
opened it to the public. His pride in it 
increased with his years, and he delighted 
in conducting through it distinguished 
visitors. His visitors’ book at Vincigliata 
abounded in autographs of persons of 
eminence in royal, artistic, and literary 
circles throughout Europe ; Queen Victoria 
signed the book on 15 April 1888. He 
commemorated many of these visits by 
inscriptions on marble slabs which he 
affixed to the castle walls. Some of his 
Florentine guests renewed old associations. 
In January 1888 he acted as cicerone to 
Gladstone and his family, and he opened an 
intimate correspondence with the statesman 
which continued till the end of Gladstone’s 
life. He surprised Gladstone by his vitality, 
and interested him in a collection which he 
formed of English words derived from the 
Italian (cf. Philological Pastimes of an 
Englishman in Tuscany, with some Letters 
of Gladstone to J. T, Leader, 1898). 

Leader’s practical' interest in Florentine 
archaeology, which extended beyond his own 
possessions, was rewarded by the bestowal 
on him of the knight commandership of the 
crown of Italy by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Under his auspices many archaeological 
treatises concerning Vincigliata and Majano 
were compiled and published, and several 
Italian manuscripts of literary, historical, 
or genealogical interest were printed at 
his expense. Zealously studying the careers 
of historical personages who were associated 
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with his Italian properties, Leader with the 
aid of competent scholars made especially 
exhaustive researches into the biographies 
of Sir John Hawkwood [q. v.] and Robert 
Dudley, titular duke of Northumberland 
[q. V.]. His life of Hawkwood, ‘ Giovanni 
Acuto,’ which came out at Florence in 1889 
in the joint names of himself and Giuseppe 
Marcotti, is a standard work ; it was 
translated into English by ‘ Leader Scott ' in 
1889 [see Baxter, Lucy, Suppl. 11]. Hardly 
less elaborate is Leader’s ‘ Life of Sir Robert 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ’ (Florence, 
1895), in the preface to which he acknow- 
ledges ‘ Leader Scott’s ’ assistance. An 
Italian translation appeared at Florence 
in 1896. 

Leader died, active to the last, at 14 
Piazza dei Pitti, Florence, on 1 March 1903. 
Late in life he adopted the Roman catholic 
faith, and in accordance with a codicil to his 
wiU he was buried with Roman catholic rites. 

On 19 Aug. 1867 Leader married, on one of 
his few visits to London, by special licence, 
Maria Louisa di Leoni, -widow of Count 
Antonio di Leoni and daughter of Con- 
stantine Raimondi. She died at Florence 
on 5 Feb. 1906, without issue. 

A fine medallion portrait of Leader in 
bronze, dated 1895 (presented by himseK), 
is in the audience room of the Reform Club, 
PaU MaU. Portraits of him and his wife by 
Italian artists are at the Piazza dei Pitti at 
Florence and the Vnia Temple Leader, 
Maiano. 

Leader’s fortune amounted to 250,0002. 
He made several bequests to educational 
and charitable institutions in Florence, 
including the sum of 70002. for the restora- 
tion of the central bronze door of the Duomo. 
The rest of his property in England and 
Italy, including Vinoighata, was bequeathed 
to his grandnephew, Richard Luttrell 
Pilkington BetheU, ttod Lord Westbury, 
whose maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Alexander Fownes-Luttrell, had married 
Leader’s sister, Anne Jane. Leader still 
owned at his death the family residence on 
Putney Hill. He proved his lifelong interest 
in the district by giving 20002. in 1887 for 
the restoration of St. John’s Church there. 

[Authorities cited ; information from the 
third Lord Westbury ; The Times, 3 March 
1903, 11 May (will) ; Tablet, 16 May 1903 ; 
Leader’s Rough and Rambling Notes, chiefly 
of my Early Life, Florence 1899 (with reprint 
of a contemporary memoir of Leader in 
Saunders’s Portraits and Memoirs of the Most 
Eminent Political Reformers, 1838) ; R. E. 
Leader’s Autob. of Roebuck, 1897, passim ; 
J. C. Francis’s Notes by the Way, 1909, p. 188. 
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Accounts of Leader’s chief Italian residences 
appeared under his auspices in ‘ II Gastello di 
Vincigliata e i suoi contorni,’ Florence, 1871; 
Giuseppe Marcotti’s * Vincigliata,’ Florence, 
1870 ; and ‘ Majano Vincigliata Settignano,’ 
by Alessandro Papini (Leader’s maestro di 
casa), Florence, 1876. Largely working on 
Marcotti’s book, Leader Scott (Mrs. Lucy 
Baxter) prepared for Leader her ^ Vincigliata 
and Maiano,’ Florence, 4to, 1891, and her 
‘ Guide to Vincigliata,’ Florence, 1897.] 

S. L. 

LEAKE, GEORGE (1856-1902), premier 
of Western Australia, born at Perth, Western 
Australia, in 1856, was eldest son of George 
Walpole Leake, Q.C. His family had long 
taken a prominent part in the parlia- 
mentary and official life of Western 
Australia. His father (after filling many 
public offices in the colony between 1870 
and 1890) was a member of the first legis- 
lative council under responsible government 
from 1890 until July 1894, when the council 
under the Constitution Act of 1889 became 
elective. His uncle, Sir Luke Samuel 
Leake, was speaker of the legislative 
council from 19 Oct. 1870 till his death on 
1 May 1886. 

After education at Bishop’s Boys’ School 
(now Perth High School) and St. Peter’s 
Collegiate School, Adelaide, George Leake, 
having been articled to his father, was 
admitted to the bar of the supreme court in 
May 1880 and was taken into partnership by 
his father. From 1878 to 1880 he was clerk 
to the registrar of the supremo court and 
assistant clerk of the legislative council, 
and after acting for a time as crown 
solicitor, he held the office permanently, 
except for a brief interval, from May 1883 
to July 1894. In 1886 ho acted temporarily 
as attorney-general and member of the 
executive council, 

Leake, who attained a prominent position 
in his profession, was returned to the first 
legislative assembly as member for Roe- 
bourne in 1890, when the colony was 
granted responsible government. He de- 
clined the offer of a post in the ministry 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Forrest. 
In June 1894 he was elected member for 
Albany in opposition to tho Forrest 
ministry, was re-elected in May 1897, 
and resigned in August 1900 on visiting 
England. In April 1901 he returned to 
parliament as ihember for West Perth. 
He was made a Q.C. in 1898 on the 
recommendation of Sir John Forrest. 
Leake, a strong advocate of federation, 
was president of the Federation League 
of Western Australia, and a delegate to the 
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Australian Federal Convention at Adelaide 
in 1897. 

On the resignation of Mr. Throssel in 
May 1901 Leake formed a ministry^in which 
he was both attorney-general and premier. 
His government had no working "maiority 
and was defeated in October, Leake resign- 
ing on 21 Nov. 1901. An attempt to form a 
coalition ministry failed, but Mr. Morgans, 
his successor, proved unable to carry on 
the government, and Leake formed on 
23 Dec. 1901 his second administration, 
which lasted till his death six months 
later at Perth on 24 June 1902. Ac- 
corded a public funeral, he was buried 
in the East Perth cemetery. The London 
Gazette of 26 June 1902 stated that it was 
King Edward VII’s intention to confer the 
C.M.G. on him at the coronation. He was 
a keen lover of sport and a prominent 
cricketer in his younger days. In later life 
he took a strong interest in racing, and was 
chairman of the Western Australia Turf 
Club. Leake married in 1881 Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Sir Archibald Pauli Burt, some- 
time chief justice of Western Australia, and 
had issue. 

[Colonial Office List, 1902 ; Who’s Who, 
1902 ; The Times, 26 June 1902 ; West 
Australian, 25 June 1902; Year Book of 
Australia, 1897-1902 ; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biog., 1892 ; Colonial Office 
Records.] C. A. 

LECKY, SQUIRE THORNTON 
STRATFORD (1838-1902), writer on navi- 
gation, bom at Down, co. Down, Ireland, 
in 1838, was son of Holland Lecky of Bally 
Holland House, Bangor, co. Down, and 
Castle Lecky, co. Derry. 

Lecky was sent to school at Gracehill, 
CO. Antrim. At fourteen, without permis- 
sion of his parents, he began his career at 
sea as midshipman on board the Alfred 
(1291 tons), a sailing merchantman, bound 
for Calcutta. But on his return home he 
showed an ambition for wider experience 
by apprenticing himself to James Beazley, 
a Liverpool shipowner. After serving his 
time on sailing ships voyaging to India, 
he became in 1857 second mate of Beazley’s 
Star of the East, ‘a magnificent China 
clipper.’ He was subsequently second mate 
of an American ship, and then for two years 
first-class second master m the Indian navy, 
serving in the ships Indus, Frere, and 
Napier until the Indian fleet was dis- 
banded. Thereupon he rejoined the mer- 
chant service, and made voyages to North 
and South America, in one of which he 
sought in vain to run the blockade of 


Charleston harbour during the American 
civil war. In 1864 he obtained his master’s 
certificate, and was for some years second 
officer in the Inman Company’s service. He 
was afterwards employed successively by 
Messrs. Lamport Holt of Liverpool (for four 
and a half years) and by the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company (for six years). 

In these employments he became an 
expert in the navigation of the Pacific, 
and made a great reputation in shipping 
circles for his nautical survejrs. He was 
frequently of service in detecting ‘ danger- 
spots ’ not marked on existing charts. In 
1865 he detected off Rio de Janeiro what 
has since been called ‘ Lecky Rock,’ a 
steep and but slightly submerged rock, 
surrounded on all sides by seven fqthoms 
of water. Shortly afterwards he located 
a similar danger-spot near Rat Island, and 
the ‘ Lecky Bank ’ to the north-east of the 
River Plate entrance. In 1869 he pub- 
lished, as the result of his fir'st trip to Ceart, 
in Brazil, a plan showing wide errors in 
earlier charts, both as to the shape of the 
land and depth of the water. In 1874 plans 
of his were published by the Admiralty 
showing similar errors in existing charts 
of Port Tongoy, Chile. For many years 
his running surveys for the Strait of 
Magellan and for a large part of Smyth’s 
Channel (oS Chile) and the water between 
Punta Arenas and Cape Pillar were the only 
trustworthy guides to safe navigation. His 
nautical surveying work, which was highly 
appreciated by the Admiralty, cpvered 
the greater part of the coast of South 
America. 

In 1876 he sailed as a guest on Lord 
Brassey’s yacht, the Sunbeam, when she 
started on her voyage round the world. 
But he left her at Buenos Aires, and then, 
for lack of a better engagement, sailed for 
Calcutta as boatswain on the City of 
Mecca. In the evening ho gave classes in 
navigation to the officers from the captain 
downwards, and in the morning wielded 
the hose as boatswain. In 1878 he be- 
came commodore captain of the British 
steamers of the American line from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the responsibility. He commanded 
the British Prince transport in the Egyptian 
war of 1882, and going to the front won 
the medal and the Khedive’s bronze star, 
and received a complimentary letter from 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty 
on his zealous and able conduct. Lecky 
had previousl 3 >- received a commission as a 
royal naval reserve officer, and eventually 
retired with the rank of commander. 
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In his spare time Lecky wrote on naviga- 
tion. He had acquired by his own diligent 
study at sea a knowledge^ot mathematics 
and astronomy, which betrayed exceptional 
strength of intellect and character. His 
healthy and vigorous style, and avoidance, 
where possible, of technical language, 
gained for his books a world- wide popularity 
among seamen. His ‘ Wrinkles in Practi- 
cal Navigation ’ (1881 ; 15th edit. 1908, with 
photogravure portrait) is the best work 
of its kind. In 1882 he pubHshed ‘The 
Danger Angle and Off-Shore Distance,’ 
and in 1892 ‘ Lecky’s A, B, 0 and D Tables.’ 
The latter were labour-saving tables for 
solving problems in navigation and nautical 
astronomy, which he recast from varied 
material. He was an extra master, and 
passed the board of trade examination in 
steam machinery, a knowledge of which 
frequently stood tiim in good stead. 

In 1884 Lecky was appointed marine 
superintendent of the Great Western 
Eailway Company, being selected from some 
600 applicants. With great energy and 
efficiency he supervised the Irish steamship 
service from Milford Haven, the fast Wey- 
mouth and Channel Island steamers, and 
those running between Weymouth and 
Cherbourg, besides looking after the com- 
pany’s docks. He practically designed 
their ships and supervised their building, 
drawing up the specifications in his own 
hand. He also kept for eight years an 
automatic tide-gauge, which demonstrated 
that the Admiralty tide-tables for Pembroke 
Dock were in error. In 1898 Lecky ’s health 
failed and he retired on a pension, but the 
company retained him as their consultant 
adviser in all marine matters. He was a 
younger brother of the Trinity House, and 
an enthusiastic fellow of both the Royal 
Astronomical and the Royal Geographical 
societies. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Mercantile Marine Association, 
and served on its cormcil. Till within a few 
weeks of his death he was busy on a ‘ Star 
Atlas,’ He died at Las Palmas on 23 Nov, 
1902, and was buried in the English ceme- 
tery at that place. Lecky married twice, 
and a son by his first wife and a son and 
daughter by his second wife survived him. 

[The Nautical Mag. 1902 ; The Times, 
5 Dec. 1902 ; P. T. Bidlen’s A Great Merchant 
Seaman, in 0'ornhillMag., P©h. 1903 ; informa- 
tion from Leaky’s son, Lieut. H. S. Lecky, R.N.] 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLE (1838-1903), historian and essayist, 
was born at Newtown Park, co. DubHn, 
on 26 March 1838. He was only son of 
John Hartpole Lecky and of his first wife. 


Mary Anne Tallents ; she was married 
in 1837, and died in 1839. The Leckys 
were of Scottish origin,^ connected by 
tradition with Stirlingshire, and had 
apparently migrated to Ireland early in 
the seventeenth century. Lecky’ s grand- 
father was of the Carlow branch of the 
family, and married Maria Hartpold, who, 
with her sister, was the last repreaentativo 
of the Hartpoles of Shrulo Castle, near 
Carlow. The historian’s mother was de- 
scended from a family long connected with 
Newark ; her father, W. E. Tallents, was 
a solicitor of high reputation in that town. 
Lecky thus had English, Scotch, and 
Irish blood in his veins. Leclcy’s father 
had been called to the bar, but, haying 
private means, did not practise. He lived 
near Dublin, owned property in Queen’s 
County, and was a magistrate there. In 
1841 ho married again, His second wif(5 
was Isabella Eliza, daughter of C<jlon(d 
Eardley Wilmot, who acted as a mother 
to the boy, and tliroughout her life re- 
mained on the best of terms with him. A 
son, George Eardley, and a daughter, wares 
the issue of this marriage. In 1847 Lecky’ s 
parents spent some months in England, 
and he went to school with a Dr. Stanley, 
first at Walmer, then at Lowes. In 184B 
he returned to his parents in Ireland, and 
went to a day-school at Kingstown, then 
to Armagh school, and in the autumn of 
1852 to Cheltenham. A few weeks after 
this event his father died ; but bis step- 
mother continued to live in Ireland, at 
Monkstown near Dublin, till she became 
second wife, on 2 May 1855, of Thomas 
Henry Dalzell, eighth earl of Carnwath 
(she died on 16 Oct. 1902). 

[Lecky remained for throe years at 
Cheltenham, but did not find school life 
at all congenial In 1855 ho left school, 
and, after a short time with a private tutor, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a fellow 
commoner, in February 1856. There ho 
was free to study as ho pleased, and made 
good use of his opportunities, if in a some- 
what desultory way. He has himself traced, 
in an interesting essay, the ‘ formative in- 
fluences ’ he underwent at college. Prob- 
ably the companionship of chosen friends, 
such as David Plunket (now Lord Bath- 
more), Edward Gibson (now Lord Ash- 
bourne), Gerald EitzGibbon [q. v. Suppl 
II], Edward, son of Bnaith 0^ Brian, and 
his cousin Aubrey, and Thomas (after- 
wards Canon) Teignmouth Shore, was 
the most^ stimulating of these influences ; 
but he hirnself attributes much to his reading 
Bishop Butler, Whately, Bossuot, Hobbes, 
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and particiilarly Buckle. With, his friends 
he discussed history and philosophy, took 
part in debates in the College Historical 
Society, and won the gold medal for 
oratory in 1859. In the same year he 
graduated B.A. 

His first pubhcation was a small volume 
entitled ‘Friendship, and other Poems,’ 
issued under the name ‘ Hibernicus ’ 
(1859), which attracted little attention. 
This he followed up by a volume of 
essays called ‘ The Religious Tendencies of 
the Age,’ published anonymously in 1860. 
He had long had a leaning towards theo- 
logical studies, and even contemplated 
taking orders. But the book was remark- 
able for its wide outlook and spirit of 
tolerance, and foreshadowed no adhesion 
to any particular church. Meanwhile his 
family had gone abroad ; and his holidays 
were chiefly spent on the Continent, in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and elsewhere. He 
thus imbibed that love of travelling wliich 
distinguished him through life. Spain and 
Italy were afterwards his predilection, and 
few Englishmen can have known those 
countries better than he. He was in Rome 
early in 1861, and was enthusiastic for the 
cause of Italian unity. In July 1861 he 
published, also anonymously, his ‘ Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland.’ The volume 
fell still-born from the press ; and the later 
issues (1871 and 1903) were so radically 
altered as to form practically a new book. 
His first literary ventures had not been 
successful, and he passed through a period 
of uncertainty and discouragement. He 
gave up the idea of entering the church, 
Wt could not fix on any other profession. 
He hesitated between standing for parlia- 
ment and adopting a literary career ; but, 
though he believed he had faded as an 
author, literature eventually carried the day 
over politics. His next publication was to 
show the justice of this decision. He read 
widely in the history of the early Middle 
Ages, studied the lives of the saints and 
the development of the early church, and 
carried cargoes of books with him during 
his travels in Spain, the Pyrenees and Italy. 
In 1863 he proceeded M.A., and published 
an essay on ‘ The Declining Sense of the 
Miraculous,’ which subseq[uently formed 
the first two chapters of his ‘ History of 
Rationalism,’ published in two volumes 
in January 1865. 

The book achieved great and immediate 
success, and at once raised Lecky, then only 
twenty-seven years old, into the front 
rank of contemporary authors. It is a 
striking combination of history and philo- 


sophy, of the essay and the narrative. 
It displays wide and often abstruse reading, 
with a great power of thought and generali- 
sation ; and it derives unity from the 
dominance of a central idea — the develop- 
ment of reason, and the decay of super- 
stition as a power in human society. 
It traces this evolution from the days of 
the early church, through the ‘ Dark Ages,’ 
down to the Reformation. After discussing 
the belief in magic and witchcraft and in 
miracles, the author examines the aesthetic, 
scientific, and moral developments of 
rationalism, pointing out the connection 
between artistic changes and the progress of 
physical science on the one hand, and the 
evolution of moral ideas on the other. This 
prepares the way for a long chapter on the 
history of religious persecution, which is 
traced to the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, and on its gradual elimination by the 
spirit of tolerance, arising from the growth 
of reason and the decay of dogmatic 
religion. Finally, a similar evolution is 
traced in politics and industry, and illus- 
trated by the coincidence between the 
growth of Protestantism and that of 
political liberty, the abolition of slavery, 
and the like. The survey is very wide; 
the facts and illustrations cited are 
occasionally somewhat overwhelming ; and 
there is some tendency to discursiveness. 
The book would probably have been the 
better for a more rigid compression and 
a clearer and more logical sequence of its 
parts. Nevertheless, it remains a remark- 
able contribution to the history of the 
human mind and of human society. It 
is written throughout in a polished and 
dignified style, which, though seldom 
brilliant, is always lucid, and occasionally 
rises into impassioned eloquence. 

The defects and virtues of this work are 
characteristic of Lecky throughout, and 
are clearly to be seen in his next book. 
With one stride Lecky had become famous ; 
his society was sought in the highest literary 
and pohtical circles ; he was elected to the 
Athenaeum in 1867, and became intimate 
with Lord Russell, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Dean Mllman, Carlyle, Henry Reeve, and 
other distinguished men. He now esta- 
blished himself in London (6 Albemarle St.), 
lectured at the Royal Institution on ‘ The 
Influence of the Imagination on History,’ 
and paid much attention to politics. His 
letters show him a strong liberal, though 
not a radical (as he said himself) ‘ like Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Disraeh.’ He condemned the 
tories for bringing in the reform bill of 
I 1867, and supported the disestablishment 
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of the Irish church, and (with some reserva- 
tions) the Irish Land Act of 1870. Mean- 
while he was working hard at his ‘ History 
of European Morals,’ which appeared, in 
two volumes, in the spring of 1869. The 
book was attacked by both the utilitarians 
and the orthodox, but achieved a success 
no less great than its predecessor, with 
which it was so closely connected as to be 
in some sense a seq^uel or an expansion in a 
particular direction. Lecky himself, in a 
letter, indicates this connection by saying 
that both books ‘ are an attempt to examine 
the merits of certain theological opinions ac- 
cording to the historical method. . . . The 
“ Morals ” is a history of the imposition of 
those opinions upon the world, and attempts 
to show how far their success may be 
accounted for by natural causes. . . . The 
“ nationalism ” is a history of the decay of 
those opinions.’ The author was always 
an ‘ intuitional ’ moralist, but held strongly 
to the belief that moral intuitions are 
susceptible of development, and that his- 1 
tory shows a continuous advance in moral 
concepts. This is the main thesis of the 
book. ‘The path of truth (he says) is 
over the corpses of the enthusiasms of our 
past.’ The treatment, however, is not 
entirely historical. The author begins with 
a long discussion, not altogether in place, 
of the dispute between the intuitionists 
and the utilitarians, and decides in favour 
of the former. He then proceeds to show 
the progressive character of moral intui- 
tions, and the gradual changes in the 
standard and mode of action of human 
morality. These he traces through the 
later periods of the Pagan empire and 
the Volkerwanderungf down to the re-estab- 
hshment of the empire of the west- He 
covers no little of the same ground which he 
covered in his previous book ; and there is 
some repetition, notably in the treatment 
of religious persecution. He concludes 
with an examination of the position of 
women under the Roman empire and in 
the later Middle Ages. 

In the following year (1870) Lecky 
first met, at Dean Stanley’s, Queen Sophia 
of the Netherlands and her maid-of- 
honour, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
General Baron van Dedem and his first 
wife. Baroness Sloet van Hagensdorp. 
He subsequently visited Queen Sophia at 
the House in the Wood, and became 
engaged to her lady-in-waiting, Elizabeth 
van Dedem. Meanwhile the Franco -Ger- 
man war bad broken out, Lecky inclined 
at the outset to favour Germany, believing 
that the confiict had arisen from un- 
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provoked aggression on the part of France ; 
but as the war proceeded his opinion 
changed, and ho strongly condemned the 
terms of peace. In June 1871 ho married, 
and shortly afterwards settled down at 
38 Onslow Gardens, which was thence- 
forward his home. The Leokys had a 
wide circle of distinguished friends, _ among 
whom may be mentioned, in addition to 
those named above, Sir Henry and Lady 
Taylor, Froude, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, Browning, Tennyson, 
Lord and Lady Derby, Lady Stanley of 
Alderloy, Kinglake, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Herbert Spencer — in fact all that was best 
in the literary and scientific society of the 
day. In 1873 ho was elected a member 
of the ‘ Literary Society,’ and in 1874 of 
‘ The Club,’ which Dr, Johnson had 
founded — an event which gave him much 
gratification. 

But social claims did not abate his 
ardour for work. In Decomber 1871 he 
brought out a revised edition of his ‘ Letwlers 
of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ but was 
^sappointed at its reception. Meanwhile 
he was collecting materials for his rmgnmn 
opus, the ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ For this purpose ho 
paid several visits to Ireland, and made 
extensive researches in Dublin. Tliose 
visits resulted in many discoveries and 
rectifications, which give his chapttirs on 
Ireland a special value. The first two 
volumes of the book appeared in January 
1878, and achieved immediate sucjcosh. 
His aim, as ho himself explains in his 
preface, was not to write a detailed or 
personal history, but ‘ to disengage tom 
the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the 
nation, or which indicate some of the more 
enduring features of national life.’ But an 
immediate object, very near Ms heart, was 
(as he also says in a letter) to refute wliat 
he held to bo the calumnies of Froude 
against the Irish people. This explains 
the otherwise disproportionate amount of 
space allotted to Ireland in the book. In 
the subsequent (cabinet) edition Irish 
history occupies five volumes, as compared 
with seven devoted to that of England. 
The work occupied Lecky for nin eteon years. 
The third and fourth volumes were published 
in 1882, the fifth and sixth in 1887, the 
seventh and eighth in 1890, Each sucoessivo 
instalment heightened and confirmed the 
author’s fame. Lord Acton, writing of vols. 
iii. and iv., said that they were ‘fuller of 
political instruction than anything that had 
appeared for a long time.’ American critics 
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recognised the impartiality of the author 
in dealing with the American revolution, 
and the thoroughness of his investigations. 
By this great work Lecky’s name will 
chiefly live. The style is sound, lucid, and 
elevated throughout, never rhetorical or 
declamatory, and never sinking below itself. 
The narrative moves steadily forward, 
with due regard to chronological sequence ; 
but the events and episodes are so grouped 
and connected as to make the whole intel- 
ligible. The limitations of the subject and 
the necessities of historical narrative help 
to correct that tendency to difPuseness, 
recurrence, and defective arrangement 
which are noticeable in the earlier works. 
Attention is mainly concentrated on 
political movements and ideas, but society, 
commerce, industry, art, and literature, and 
especially ecclesiastical affairs and religious 
thought, receive their share. But perhaps 
the most valuable qualities in Lecky’s 
historical work are the philosophical 
character of his summaries and deductions, 
the soundness of his judgments of men 
and of events, and the scrupulous impar- 
tiality with which he treats all parties and 
all creeds. There is doubtless some want 
of colour; but as a truthful picture of 
eighteenth- century Britain in its most 
important aspects the book excelled all 
previous eflorts, and will be hard to 
supersede. 

In Irish affairs Lecky always took a 
keen interest. He saw the dangers of 
Gladstone’s land legislation. Although he 
never became a tory, he was, from the date 
of Gladstone’s adoption of the policy of 
home rule in 1886, a liberal unionist. He 
intervened actively in . the struggle over 
Gladstone’s policy by writing several 
weighty letters to ‘The Times ’ (1886) and 
by an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ 
(April 1886). When, in 1892, the home rule 
project was revived, he again denounced it 
in letters to the Irish Unionist Convention 
and to the ‘ Scotsman,’ and in articles 
published in the ‘National Observer,V the 
^ Pall Mall Gazette,’ and the ‘ Contemporary 
Beview ’ (May 1893). Meanwhfle he was 
occupied in rearranging his ‘ History * for 
the cabinet edition, which appeared in 
1892, and in working up the materials for 
‘Democracy and Liberty.^ In 1891 he 
published a volume of poems, which, 
though not reaching the higher flights of 
poetic imagination or expression, were 
marked by elevated feelmg, a tender 
melancholy, and a sincerity and self^ 
restraint, truly representing the author’s 
temperament. In 1892, on the death of 


Professor Freeman, Lecky was offered the 
regius professorship of modem history at 
Oxford, but declined it. He had been made 
hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1888 and hon. 
Litt.D. of Cambridge in 1891. Li 1895 he 
was elected hon. secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Royal Academy, and 
received the honorary degree of LL.D, at 
Glasgow. In October of the same year he 
accepted an invitation to stand for the seat 
in parliament, as representative of Dublin 
University, vacated by the elevation of 
Mr. Plunket to the peerage ; some of the 
clerical electors demurred to his religious 
opinions, but after a contest he was elected 
by a considerable majority. It is note- 
worthy that his first speech (February 
1896) was made on behalf of the Irish 
prisoners condemned under the* Treason 
Felony Act thirteen years before. He 
speedily made a mark in parliament, and 
was listened to with attention when he 
rose to speak. He discharged his parlia- 
mentary duties with exemplary regularity ; 
and his taU, thin, somewhat stooping, but 
impressive figure was well known in the 
house. But he never acquired the parlia- 
mentary manner ; his speaking was so 
fluent, even, and rapid as to become 
monotonous ; and he excelled rather in set 
speeches than in debate. Although he had 
a distinct turn for politics, and his sincerity, 
ability, and wide knowledge always carried 
weight, he must be ranked among those 
whom training and character fitted better 
for other fields, and whom distinction won 
elsewhere carried too late into the rough- 
and-tumble of parliamentary life. 

In 1896 he published his ‘ Democracy 
and Liberty ^ in two volumes. This book, 
though full, hke all his works, of learning, 
and marked by profound thought, impar- 
tiality, and sobriety of judgment, hardly 
met with the success which, in many 
respects, it deserved. Like his ‘ Ration- 
alism ’ and his ‘ Morals,’ it to some extent 
falls between the two stools of essay and 
narrative, of history and philosophical dis- 
cussion. The book is very cUscursive. 
The great question— -the effect of demo- 
cracy upon liberty-— is obscured by the 
importation of many matters, such as 
marriage and divorce, whose connection 
with the main subject is not obvious, or of 
others, like nationality, the bearing of which 
upon it is insufilciently brought out. The 
weight of the illustrative matter and the 
very fairness of the tone have also hindered 
its popularity. In these respects it may 
profitably be ^compared with Sir James 
Stephen’s ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ 
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and Sir Henry Maine’s essay on ‘ Popular 
Government ’ — ^far shorter books, and, 
from this and their very one-sidedness, far 
more effective. ‘ Democracy and Liberty ’ 
is largely a treatise on contemporary 
politics. It provides a storehouse of 
admirable, if somewhat disjointed, reflec- 
tions, made, on the whole, from a distinctly 
conservative point of view, and without ; 
much hope for the future of democracy. 
It is largely a doubt, a protest, and a 
regret. 

In regard to Irish university education, 
Lecky recognised the necessity of doing 
something for the Homan catholics, and 
favoured the estabhshment of a Roman 
catholic university, in which candidates 
for the priesthood should be educated along 
with la5rmen. On the financial question 
he held that Ireland was entitled to separate 
treatment; but found a remedy not in 
abated taxation, but an equivalent grant. 
He had doubts about the Irish local 
government bill, and sought to amend it 
in several details. He opposed the grant of 
compulsory powers of purchase to the 
congested districts board, as well as the 
proposal to make that body more repre- 
sentative, but warmly supported the 
agricultural policy of Sir Horace Plunkett. 
He also opposed the introduction of old age 
pensions, preferring a reform of the poor 
law. He favoured international arbitra- 
tion, but beheved more in a great and 
gradual revolution in pubhc sentiment. 
In these and many other questions he 
displayed his characteristic independence 
of thought and mental balance, and a 
genuine interest in the public welfare 
without a tinge of fanaticismt 

In 1899 he issued a revised edition 
of ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ with a new 
introduction, containing what is probably 
the best summary and estimate of Glad- 
stone’s work and character which has yet 
appeared. In the autumn of the same 
year he brought out, under the title of 
‘ The Map of Life,’ a volume of reflections 
on nfe, character, and conduct, which 
achieved and still enjoys considerable 
popularity. It cannot be said that the re- 
flections are very profound, nor are they 
epigrammatically expressed ; but there is 
a mehow wisdom, a good sense, a hopeful 
trust in the force of resolution, a mingled 
gentleness and firmness, which give the 
book a certain charm. It would be profit- 
able reading for the young, but has probably 
foimd more readers among the old. In the 
spring of 1903 a finally revised edition 
(the third) of his ‘ Leaders ’ appeared. The 


life of Swift was now omitted, being in- 
cluded (in an enlarged form) in Messrs. 
Bell’s edition of Swift’s works. Beginning 
with an introductory chapter on the Irish 
parliament in the eighteenth century, the 
author narrates the lives of Flood, Grattan, 
and Daniel O’Connell, the last of which 
occupies the whole of the second volume, 
while that of Grattan occupies two-thirds 
of the first. The book had gradually won 
its way to public acceptance, and taken its 
place as a highly important contribution 
to Irish history. A volume of ‘ Historical 
and Political Essays ’ was posthumously 
published by his widow in 1908. In making 
this collection Mrs. Lecky was fulfilling an 
intention of the author which he had not 
lived to carry out. The essays are partly 
biographical sketches of Carlyle, Madame do 
Stael, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, Henry 
Reeve, Dean Milman, Queen Victoria, and 
his sohtary chapter of autobiography 
‘Formative Influences’ — partly discussions 
on historical and political topics. An 
address on ‘The Empire, its Value and 
Growth,’ displays his genuine warmth of 
patriotic feeling and a tempered im- 
perialism. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting are two essays entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on History ’ and ‘ The Political Value of 
History.’ The latter, while holding that 
history cannot predict, proves the value 
of historical study to the statesman, but 
concludes that ‘ its most precious lessons 
are moral ones.’ 

Many honours were conferred on Lecky. 
He was hon. LL.D. of Dublin (1879) and of 
St. Andrews (1885). In 1897, at Queen Vic- 
toria’s diamond jubilee, ho was made a privy 
councillor. When the British Academy 
was founded in 1902, he became one of 
its original members. In the same year 
ho received the high distinction of the Order 
of Merit, being one of the first twelve 
recipients of that honour. Ho also now 
became a full member of the French Insti- 
tute, of which he had been a correspond- 
ing member since 1893. Meanwhile his 
health, which during the greater part of his 
life had been good, began to fail. In the 
spring of 1901 an attack of influenza led to 
dilatation of the heart, from which he never 
entirely recovered. Ill-health compelled 
him in December 1902 to resign hia seat in 
parliament. He gradually grew weaker, 
and on 22 Oct. 1903 he died quietly and 
suddenly in his own study, among his 
books. His body was cremated, and the 
remains, after a service at St. Patrick’s, 
were buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
i Dublin. His wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
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of General Baron van Dedem, by whom 
lie bad no issue, survived till 23 May 1912 ; 
sbe was buried beside her husband in 
Mount Jerome cemetery. The Lecky chair 
of history at Trinity College, Dublin, was 
endowed by Mrs. Lecky from the proceeds 
of her husband’s landed property in 
Queen’s County and co. Carlow. All 
Lecky’s MSS,, published and unpublished, 
were left by his widow to Trinity College, 
as well as a bronze bust of him by 
Boehm {The Times, 23 June 1912). 

In person Lecky was very tall and slim. 
His head was dome-shaped, the hair (which 
he wore rather long) was fair, the brow 
lofty, the eyes thoughtful and with a 
gentle expression, the nose long and nearly 
straight, the mouth somewhat large, the 
lips full and drawn down at the corners, 
the chin rounded. The front of the face 
was shaved, but he wore side-whiskers, 
jhe hair being allowed to meet under the 
chin. Lecky indulged in no sport, and 
played no games, but he was a good walker, 
and in his younger days habitually made 
long excursions on foot, preferably in beau- 
tiful scenery. Pictures of him by Watts 
and Henry Tanworth Wells are in the 
national Portrait Gallery, and several good 
photographs are given in the ‘ Memoir,’ 
A drawing, by H. T. Wells, is in the Boyal 
Library at Windsor. A cartoon portrait 
by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ' Vanity Pair ’ in 
1882. 

Lecky’s most important works, aU 
of which were published in London, are: 
1. ‘ Leaders of Public Opmion in Ireland,’ 
1861; revised edits, in 1871 and (2 vols.) 
1903. 2. ‘ History of the Rise and In- 

fluence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe,’ 2 vols. 1865 ; cabinet edit. 
1889, 3. ' History of European Morals 

from Augustus to Charlemagne,’ 2 vols. 
1869 ; cabinet edit, 1877. 4. ‘ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
8 vols. 1878-1890 ; cabinet edit, separat- 
ing the English and Irish histories, 1892. 
5. ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ 2 vols. 1896 ; 
cabinet edit. 1899. 6. ‘ The Map of Life : 
Conduct and Character,’ 1899; cabinet 
edit. 1901, 7. ‘ Historical and Political 
Essays,’ 1908; cabinet edit. 1908. 

[Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky, by Mrs. 
Lecky, 1909 ; Notice sur la vie et les travaux 
du tr^s-honorable W. E. H. Lecky, par lo 
Oomte de PranqueviUe, Paris, 1910 ; J. P. 
Rhodes, Historical Essays, 1909; The Times, 
23 Oct. 1903 ; Acton’s Letters to Mary Glad- 
stone, 1904, pp. 131-2 ; Letters to WiUiam 
AUingham, 1911, p. 197; Tollemache, Old and 
Odd Meinories ^^'nd note in Spectator, 13 Nov. 


1909 ; Proc. Brit. Acad. 1903-4, p. 307 ; 
private information.] Q. w. P. 

LEE, FREDERICK GEORGE (1832- 
1902), theological writer, born at Thame, 
Oxfordsliire, on 6 Jan. 1832, was eldest son 
of Frederick Lee of Thame, sometime rector 
of Easington, Oxfordshire, and vicar of 
Stantonbury, Berkshire, by bis wife Mary, 
only daughter and sole heir of George 
Ellys of Aylesbury. Educated at Thame 
grammar school, he matriculated at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 23 Oct. 1851, 
but did not graduate (Foster’s Alumni 
Oxonienses, p. 830). Whilst an under- 
graduate he won the Newdigate prize in 
1854, for an English poem on ‘The 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,’ wliich passed 
through five editions. He was admitted 
S.C.L. (student of civil law) the same year, 
and, after spending some time at Cuddesdon 
Theological College, was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of Oxford in 1854 on a title 
to Sunningwell, Berkshire, and priest in ' 
1856. He then became assistant-minister of 
Berkeley Chapel in London, and in 1858-9, 
at the time of the ritualist riots at St. 
George’s in the East, he showed his sym- 
pathy with Charles Fuge Lowder [q. v.], 
Alexander Heriot Maokonochie [q. v.], and 
the other clergy there by preaching and 
taking part in the services of that church. 
Lee next became incumbent of St. John’s, 
Aberdeen, but introduced non-communi- 
cating attendance, then almost unknown in 
the Airglican church, which caused a schism 
in the congregation, and his adherents 
built St. Mary’s church for him ; this 
however soon came to an end, as the bishop 
of Aberdeen refused to consecrate it, or 
in any way sanction it- Returning to 
London, he was in 1867 appointed vicar 
of All Saints’, Lambeth. An eloquent 
preacher, with a musical and melodious 
voice, he ministered zealously to this poor 
parish for thirty-two years. 

From the time of his taking holy orders, 
Lee’s views were of the most advanced 
high church type. In conjunction with 
Mr. Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps de Lisle 
[q. V.], a prominent Roman catholic, he 
founded in 1857 the Association for Pro- 
moting the Union of Christendom, a society 
whose object was to reunite the churches of 
Rome and England with that of Russia. 
From 1863 to 1869, when the association was 
dissolved, Lee edited ‘ The Union Review.’ 
Li 1868, when de Lisle was high eherifl of 
Leicestershire, he appointed Lee his chap- 
lain, but Canon David James Vaughan 
[q. V. Suppl, n], then vicar of Sf. Martin’s, 
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Leicester, refused to allow him to preach the 
assize sermon before the judges. In 1870 
Lee issued ‘ The Validity of the Holy Orders 
of the Church of England maintained and 
vindicated,’ perhaps the best book written 
on this subject. Lee’s investigationa ulti- 
mately led him to doubt the validity of 
Anglican orders, and in conjunction with 
some other clergymen who shared his 
distrust of the vahdity of their ordination 
he founded the Order of Corporate Re- 
union. The object of the society was to 
restore to the Church of England valid 
orders which were supposed to have been 
lost at the Reformation. Accordingly 
Lee was consecrated a bishop by some 
cathohc prelates, whose names were kept— - 
even from members of the ‘ Order ’—a 
profound secret, at or near Venice in the 
summer of 1877 ; he took the title of 
‘ Bishop of Dorchester.’ On his return to 
England he consecrated two other Anglicans 
in the little chapel at All Saints’ vicarage, 
Lambeth, as bishops — the Rev. Thomas 
Wimberley Mossman, rector of East and 
West Torrington, Lincolnshire, as ‘ Bislxop 
of Selby,’ and Dr. J. T. Seccombe, an 
Anghcan layman, as ‘ Bishop of Caerleon.’ 
In this chapel, too, Lee and his coadjutors 
re-ordained some few clergy who felt 
doubtful about their orders, and adminis- 
tered confirmation to laity who felt the 
like scruples. The ‘ Reunion Magazine ’ 
(1877-9) was founded by Lee, in order 
to spread the tenets of the order. Every 
one connected with the Order of Corporate 
Reunion was bound to secrecy, and some 
six or seven years before his death Leo 
destroyed every paper relating to it. 

In 1879 Lee was created honorary D.D. 
of the Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia. He was elected F.S.A. on 30 April 
1857, but resigned in 1892. ^ 

Lee was throughout hfe a voluminous 
writer of history, archaeology, theology, 
and poetry, besides being actively engaged 
in journalism. At one time Lee edited the 
Church News ’ and ‘ Church Herald,’ both 
newspapers of the tory and high chtirch 
school, and the ‘Penny Post,’ and he was for 
many years a leader writer for ‘ John Bull,’ 
a weekly paper of moderate high church 
tendencies. He also founded and edited the 
shortlived periodicals ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The 
Anchor, and ‘ Lambeth Review.’ His 
best antiquarian work is his ‘History and 
^tiqmties of tlie Prebendal Church of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame’ (1886). 

^ thorough-going 
and bhnd partisan, and his historical works 
are imtrustworthy. The best known of 
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these are * .Historical Skoiclies of Re- 
formation ’ (1879), ‘ Etlwjird Iho Sixilt, 
Supremo Hoad’ (L^B6; 2nd edit. 1889), 
‘Cardinal Reginald Pole, Ai'(?hl>iHhop of 
Canterbury’ (1888), and ‘ThtHJhunilnnulor 
Queen Elizabeth’ (3rd edit. 1897), 
ho impugns the validity of Anglican 
orders. 

His poetical works, besides the N(nv<ligiitie 
prize poem, include ‘ PoeinB ’ (1855), 
^ The King’s Highway and oilKjr IkKuns ’ 
(1872), ‘The Bells df Bottevilhi Towiu’ 
(1874), and ‘ .Petronilla and otlier Poimm ’ 
(1889). Most of tfieso r(iaeh(;d more (.han om^ 
edition. His ‘ Directoihnn Anglit^annin/ 
a manual for the right caikibration of Holy 
Communion, passed into a fourth talitioS) 
in 1878, and was mucli used by Anglle.an 
clergy. He also brought outi an * Altar 
Service Book of tlu^ Olnirch oi Engkiiul ’ 
(1867, S vols. 4to). 

In 1881, in a novel , ‘ Reginald Ikuand ym v, 
or Liberty without Limit ; a Tal(^ of the 
Times,’ Lee earloatured a ritualistic 
and gave oUencjodo liigh eliuroh AnglieanH, 
His position during his closing y(uirH grenv 
ambiguous. Hes retired from Xll Baintsh 
Lambeth, on 1 Nov. 1899, when th(^ elnireb 
was acquired by the Boutli WostcTn 
Railway Company and demolishixl On 
111 Dec. 1901 he was recseived into tla^ 
Roman catholic eliuroli, at his own rts- 
quest, l)y his old friend ;Father Bt^st of tlu^ 
Oratory. After a short illness lie died at Ids 
residence in Earl’s Court Cardens on 22 .Ian. 
1902 ; his l)ody was intc^rred at Ik^ookwood 
cemetery in the same grave witii his wifix 
Leo had married, on 9 Jtino 1859, Elvii’a 
Louisa, daughter of Joseph Daiicsan 
Ostrehan, vicar of Creech Bt. Michael, 
Somerset, by whorn he had thrcie sons ami 
one daughtesr. His wife prcMlcJcesatKl litm irt 
1890, having previously the Eoimm 

catholic church. His mmyml son, Cordon 
Ambrose do Lisle Lee, fills the rieHt of York 
herald. 

Other works include: 1. ‘The Wt^nls 
from the Cross,’ 1861 ; 3rd tsdit. 1880. 2. 
^Parochial arul Oecasiimal BfU’inonsd 1S73. 
3, ‘The Ciiristian .Doctrints of Prayer for 
the Departed,’ 1875. 4. ‘ Mtmiorials cd the 
Rev. R. B. Hawker,’ 1876. 5. ‘ Glossary of 
Xaturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 1B77. 

6. Glimpstjs of the Bupernatural,’ 2 vols. 
1877. 7. ‘More Glhnpsos of the World 
Unseen,’ 1880. 8. ‘ The Binless Conception 
of the Mother of God,’ 188L 9. ‘ Order out 
of Chaos,’ 1881. 10. ‘Glimpses of the Twi- 
light,’ 1885. IL ‘A Manual of Politics, ’ 
1S89. 12. ‘ Lights and Shadows, being 

Examples of the Supernatural,’ 1894. 
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[The Times, 25 Jan. 1902 ; The Tablet, 1, 
8, and 22 Feb. 1902 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; Alumni Oxohienses ; Pedigree of 
Lee in his History and Antiquities of Thame 
Church, pp. 635-42 ; Brit. Mua. Cat., where the 
list of his publications fills twenty-one pages ; 
private information.] W. G. H. F. 

LEE, EAWDON BRIGGS (1845-1908), 
writer on dogs, born on 9 July 1845, was 
son of George Lee, Unitarian minister at 
Kendal, and proprietor and editor of the 
‘ Kendal Mercury.’ His mother was Jane 
Agnes, daughter of Joseph Whitaker of 
Kendal, who was intimate there with the 
painter Romney, 

After education at the Friends’ school, 
Kendal, Lee learned journalism under his 
father, whom he ultimately succeeded in 
the editorship of the ‘ Mercury,’ retaining 
it till 1883. But he gave much time to 
field sports, especially fishing, otter-hunting, 
and cricket, becoming also an authority 
upon wrestling, and in spite of defective 
eyesight one of the finest fly-fishers in 
England, with an unrivalled knowledge of 
angling in the Lake district. He made his 
chief reputation, however, as a breeder of 
dogs. In 1869 he first formed a keionel, 
and Ixis pack of Fellside terriers became 
well known to otter-hunters. But fox- 
terriers were his especial fancy. In 1871 
he won the cup at the national show at 
Birmingham with a dog (Mac 11) of this 
breed ; and other prize-winners, such as 
Nimrod and Gripper, were exceptionally 
fine specimens. He was also successful 
with Dandie Dinmonts, pointers, collies, 
bull-terriers, Skye-terriers, and Clumber 
spaniels. His English setter, Richmond, 
after wiiming the highest honours at home, 
went to Australia to improve the breed. 
Lee acted as judge at dog-shows held at 
Bath, Darlington, and Lancaster, but de- 
clined to adjudicate abroad. He finally 
retired from the show-ring in 1892. A 
powerful advocate of field- trials for sporting 
dogs, he did much to extend the movement 
which began in 1 866. 

Meanwhile, Lee, who had for several 
years written in the ‘ Field ’ on angling and 
dog-breeding, came to London in 1883, and 
joined its staff, succeeding John Henry 
Walsh [q. V.] as kennel-editor, and holding 
that post until June 1907. He also 
contributed occasionally to ‘ Land and 
Water,’ the ‘Fishing Gazette,’ the ‘Stock- 
keeper,’ ^and other papers. His health 
failed owing to injury Tn a carriage accident 
at Kendal. Ho died from paralysis in a 
nursing home at ^Putney on 29 Feb. 1908. 
His body was cremated at Golder’s Green, 


the ashes being afterwards buried in the 
family vault at Kendal. 

He had married in Feb. 1907 Emily, 
daughter of Lieut. Charles Dyer, and 
widow of Edward King, of Wavineton 
Bedfordshire. 

Lee, who, whilst living in London, 
formed an excellent collection of books and 
pictures on sporting subjects, published 
the following works, which are standard 
authorities : 1. ‘ History and Description of 
the Fox-terrier,’ 1889 ; 4th edit., enlarged, 
1902. 2. ‘ History and Description of the 

Collie or Sheep Dog in his British Varieties,’ 
illustrated by Arthur Wardle, 1890. 3. 

‘ History and Description of the Modem 
Dogs of Great Britain and Ireland — Non- 
sporting Division,’ illustrated by A. Wardle 
and R. H. Moore, 1894 ; new edit. 1899. 
4. ‘ History and Description of the Terriers,’ 
illustrated by the same artists, 1894 ; 3rd 
edit. 1903. 5. ‘ History .and Description 

of the Modern Dogs of Great Britain and 
Ireland — Sporting Division,’ illustrated by 
A. Wardle, 2 vols. 1897 ; 3rd edit, 1906. 

He also wrote, with Fred Gresham, the 
article on the Dog in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
of Sport.’ 

[Private information ; The Times, 2 March 
1908 ; Field, Sporting and Dramatic News, 
and Westmorland Gazette, 7 March 1908 j 
Kendal Mercury, 6 March ; Lee’s works.] 

G. Le G. N. 

LEE-HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB 
(1845-1907), poet and novelist, born in 
London on 6 Jan. 1846, was son of James 
Lee-Hamilton, who died soon after his 
son’s birth, by his wife Matilda Abadam. 
Eugene as a child lived with his widowed 
mother and her brother, William Abadam, 
at the Chateau do Biranos, near Pau, until 
Abadam’s death about 1854, when his 
mother took him to Paris. There she 
married her second husband, Henry 
Ferguson Paget, an engineer, whose active 
sympathy with the Polish insurrection had 
compelled him to leave his employment in 
Poland. 

Eugene was educated in France and 
Germany, partly at school and partly 
under tutors at home. In 1864 he entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, gaining a Taylorian 
scholarship for 'French withGerman’ in that 
year, and leaving the university without a 
degree. In July 1869 he was nominated an 
attach^, and was employed for some months 
in the foreign office. He was appointed to 
the embassy at Paris under Lord Lyons on 
21 Feb. 1870. He was with the embassy at 
Tours, Bordeaux, and VersaiUes during the 
Franco-German war. In 1871 he acted as 
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secretary to Sir Alexander Cockburn at 
Geneva in the Alabama arbitration, and 
suffered in health from the pressure of 
work. 

In January 1873 he was promoted to be 
third secretary, and transferred to the 
legation at Lisbon under Sir Charles Murray 
on 10 Feb. He was unemployed from 1 Jan. 
to 8 Sept. 1875, when he resigned on account 
of illness. He had been an accomplished 
skater and dancer, but nervous disease 
developed, vnth the result that for twenty 
years he was incapacitated from all physical 
exertion and had to lie on his back. He lived 
at Florence with his mother and his half- 
sister, Miss Violet Paget (‘Vernon Lee’), 
spending the summers at Siena or the 
Bagni (£ Lucca. His inteUeotual vitality 
was uninjured by his physical disablement. 
His health was soon sufficiently restored to 
enable him to indulge his gifts as a talker, 
and his room became one of the centres of 
intellectual cosmopolitan society in Florence. 
His visitors included Mr. Henry James and 
M. Paul Bourget. 

In time, too, he was able to compose and 
to dictate fragments of verse. Most of ‘ The 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours ’ (published 
in 1894), his most characteristic produc- 
tion, were written between 1880 and 1888. 
By 1 896 his recovery was completed. From 
a visit to Canada and the United States in 
1897 he returned a ‘ new man,’ and he 
married on 21 July 1898, at Boldre, Hamp- 
shire, Annie E. Holdsworth, the novelist. 
They settled in a villa between Florence 
and Fiesole. A volume of verse, entitled 
‘ Forest Notes,’ in which both husband 
and wife collaborated, appeared in 1899. 
In 1900 they moved to the Villa Bene- 
dettini, San Gervasio, where in 1903 a 
daughter, Persis Margaret, was born. The 
child died in 1904, and the father’s grief 
is recorded in ‘ Mimma Bella ’ (published in 
1909), a volume of elegiac sonnets. The de- 
pression culminated in a paralytic stroke, 
from which Lee-Hamilton died on 7 Sept. 
1907, at the Villa Pierotti, Bagni di Lucca ; 
he was buried in the new protestant ceme- 
tery outside the Porta Romana, Florence. 

A portrait painted during his last illness 
by Stephen Haweis and a beautiful death 
mask^are in the possession of his widow. 

Poetry was I^ee-Hamilton’s consolation 
throughout his long illness. His earliest 
volume, ‘ Poems and Transcripts,’ appeared 
in 1878 ,* then followed ‘ Gods, Saints, and 
Men ’ (1880), ‘ The New Medusa and other 
Poems ’ (1882), ‘ Apollo and Marsyas and 
other Poems ’ (1884). He excelled in the 
poetic form of the sonnet, of the technique 


of which he had a perfect mastery, and the 
dramatic impersonal ‘ Imaginary Sonnets ’ 
(1888) and the autobiographic ‘ Sonnets of 
the Wingless Homs’ (1894) rank with the 
best of their kind. 

Lee-Hamilton wrote also ‘ The Fountain 
of Youth,’ a fantastic tragedy in verse (1891); 
two novels, ‘ The Lord of the Dark Red 
Star, being the Story of the Supernatural 
Influences in the Life of an Italian Despot 
of the 13th Century’ (1903), and ‘The 
Romance of the Fountain’ (1905); and a 
metrical translation of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ 
(1898), In 1903 ho made a selection from 
his poems for the ‘ Canterbury Poets ’ series, 
for which William Sharp wrote a preface. 

[Preface by Annie Lee-Hamilton. to Mimma 
Bella, 1909 ; 'The Times, 11 Sept. 1907 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1876 ; private information.] 

E. L. 

LEFROY, WILLIAM (1836-1909), dean 
of Norwich, born in Dublin on 6 Nov. 1830, 
was eldest of the four children of Isaac and 
Isabella Lefroy, whose circumstances were 
humble. Educated at St. Michael-le-Pole 
Latin school, Dublin, he entered a printing 
office in youth, afterwards working as a 
journalist on the ‘ Irish Times.’ With the 
help of an ex-scholar, John Galvan, he 
prepared himself for Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 
1863, proceeding B.D. in 1867 and D.D. in 
1889. Ordained deacon in 1864, and priest 
in 1865 by the bishop of Cork, John Gregg 
[q. V.], he was licensed to the curacy of 
Christ Church, Cork. The fame of his 
preaching power quickly spread, and in 
1866, when he was thirty, he was appointed 
incumbent of St. Andrew’s chapel, Ronshaw 
Street, Liverpool, in succession to Robert 
William Forrest, afterwards Dean of Wor- 
cester. Originally a broad churchman, ho 
was influenced by the evangelical preaching 
of D. L. Moody, of Northfield, U.S.A. The 
first bishop of Liverpool, J. 0, Ryle [q. v. 
Suppl. I], made him honorary canon in 
1880, rural dean of South Liverpool iu 
1884, and archdeacon of Warrington in 
1887. He was elected a proctor in con- 
vocation in 1886, and was appointed 
Donnellan lecturer at Dublin in 1887. He 
exerted much influence over the young 
men of his congregation, many of whom 
took holy orders. He was a prominent 
member of the Liverpool school board in 
the ‘ voluntary ’ interest from 1876, 

At Easter 1889 he suooeeded Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn [q- v. Suppl. I] in the 
deanery of Norwich, after the post had been 
declined by James Fleming [q. v. Suppl. H]. 
He soon effected some reforms in the 
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management of the cathedral, especially as 
to ^ appropriated ’ seats, and he instituted 
a simple evening service. He paid atten- 
tion to the fabric under the advice of John 
Loughborough Pearson, R. A. [q. v. SuppL I]. 
The choir, _ the walls of which were unflaked 
and the pillars strengthened, was re-opened 
by Archbishop Benson [q. v. SuppL I] on 
1 May 1894; then the exterior, the clois- 
ters, and the stonework of the nave 
were repaired with the help of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, M.P. Lefroy collected 6623Z. for a 
new organ, which was dedicated on 12 Dec. 
1899.^ His flnancial efforts on behalf of 
Norwich grammar school were equally 
successful. 

Lefroy, who closely studied the problem 
of clergy sustentation, put forward at the 
church congress, Norwich, 1895, a scheme 
to which the Queen Victoria clergy fund 
of 1897 owes much. He sat for twenty- 
three years in convocation, where he, as 
elsewhere, preferred vigorous argument to 
gentle persuasion. He was a strong advo- 
cate of the reform both of convocation 
and of cathedral establishments. 

Lefroy was devoted to Switzerland, 
and he was one of the summer chaplains 
of the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society annually from 1867 to the year of 
his death. From 1875 to 1878 he was a 
member of the Alpine Club, but although 
fond of mountain climbing made no great 
expeditions. He helped to build the 
Enghsh churches at Zermatt, Riffel Alp, 
Gletsch, and Adelboden. He preached in 
the church at Riflel Alp on 1 Aug. 1909, 
twenty-five years after he had opened it 
on 27 July 1884. Seized with illness 
just afterwards, he died at the Rilfel hotel 
on 11 Aug. 1909, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Holy Trinity, Rilfel Alp. 
The dean was twice married. By his 
second wife, Mary Ann, daughter of Charles 
Maciver, of Calderstone, laverpool whom 
he married at Malta on 11 Feb. 1878, he left 

of whom Mary Ann is the 
wife of Sir Percy Bates, fourth baronet. 

An oil painting by Blackden is at the 
Deanery, Norwich. Lefroy’s published 
wor^ include : 1, ‘ The Christian Ministry : 
Its Origm, Constitution, Nature, and Work ’ 
(the Donnellan lectures, 1887-8), 1890. 

2. Agoniaa Chnsti ’ Preachers of the 
Age series), 1893. 3. ‘ The Immortality 
of Memory and other Sermons,’ 1898 
4. ; ChrisWan Science contrasted with the 
Christian Faith and with itself,’ 1903. 

_[The Hmes, 12 Aug. 1909; Record, 13, 

20, and 27 Aug., 3 Sept. 1909 ; Guardian, 

18 Aug. 1909 ; Lefroy’s introduction to Echoes 


irom the Choir of Norwich Cathedral, 1894 • 
Greater Britain Messenger, Oct. 1909 ■ h’ 

f Norwich, 1909 - 

private information.] E H P ’ 


LEGROS, ALPHONSE (1837-19in 
painter, sculptor, and etcher, born at Diion* 
® May 1837, was the second son in 
a family of seven brothers and sisters of 
Luoien Auguste Legros, an accountant who 
came from the neighbouring village of 
V&onnes. His mother was Anne Viotoire, 
daughter of Jean Baptiste Louis Barrie 
mechanic, of Dijon. Legros spoke Erenoh 
all his life. Sent to tho Eoole des Beaux- 
^ts at Dijon at an early age, he was 
mtended to qualify for an artW trade, 
io the end of his career early wanderings 
to the farms of his relatives around Dijra 
supplied him with subj'ects for his works. 
Leaving the Dijon school in 1850, he was 
apprenticed to one Maitre Nicolardo, house 
decorator and painter of images. In 1851 
he travelled towards Paris to take up 
another situation, but passing through Lyons 
he worked for six months as journeyman 
wall-pamter with the decorator Beuchot 
who was at work in the chapel of Cardinal 
Bonald in the cathedral. Legros was em- 
ployed on the ornamental work in fresco. 
One day an Italian engaged in laying the 
mosaic pavement was in difficulties over 
the design, and asked Legros to draw it out 

1 designed it afresh, to 

the Itahan s admiration. ‘Oefut,’ Legros 
said, mon premier orguoil d’artiste et ma 
premier© sensation d’art.’ 

Arrived in Paris, Legros worked with 
J^mbon, scene-painter and decorator of 
theatres, an experience which developed 
breadth of handling and decorative quality 
in bis work and incidentally a gift for 
histrionic mimicry. At the same time he 
attended the drawing school of M. Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran in the rue de I’Ecole de 
Mcdecmo, a master who developed in his 
pupils a power of drawing from memory 
both scones of nature and pictures in the 
Louvre. Legros, like his fellow-pupils 
Bonvin, Fantin-Latour, and R6gamey, 
spent whole days in the Louvre, and the 
, Legros’s drawing from memory 
of Holbem s portrait of Erasmus excited 
Lecoq s especial interest in his pupil, who 
thenceforth worked in his master’s studio. 
Legros s drawing of the Erasmus is repro- 
^ ' Training of the Memory 

of Art, translated by L. D. Luard (1911). 
The prqffie portrait by Holbein had a 
lasting influence on Legros; it may be seen 
even in his later works, such as ‘ Pri^re de 
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Noel,’ perhaps the best picture he painted. 
In 1855 Legros attended the evening classes 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and acquired 
there a lifelong love of drawing from the 
antique; some of these studies, done at 
various periods in chalk and in gold- 
point, are in the British Museum print 
room. 

Legros sent to the Salon of 1857 two 
portraits ; one was rejected and was sent 
to the exhibition of protest organised by 
Bonvin in his studio ; the other, which was 
accepted, was a profile portrait of his 
father, a beardless head recalling the Eras- 
mus, now in the museum at Tours, presented 
by the artist when his friend Gazin was 
conservateur. Champfleury, who noticed 
the work in the Salon, sought out the 
artist and enlisted him in the group of so- 
called ‘ Realists,’ a school of protest against 
the academical trifles of the degenerate 
Romantics. Legros was already associated 
with men like Bonvin, Bracquemond, 
Fantin-Latour, Manet, and Ribot, and was 
dubbed ‘ Realist ’ more because it was the 
war-cry for the time than for any other 
reason. Legros thus won the support of 
Baudelaire, Champfleury, and Burantez, 
who hoped for a revival of art through the 
young ‘ realists.’ He appears in Fantin- 
Latour’s well-known group of portraits 
called * Hommage Delacroix.’ 

In 1859 Legros’ s ‘ Angelus ’ was in the 
Salon, the first of those quiet church in- 
teriors with kneeling figures of patient 
women by which he is best known in Eng- 
land. It was in the collection of Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
Baudelaire, in an article devoted to this 
little masterpiece, called Legros a religious 
painter gifted with the sincerity of the old 
masters. ‘ Ex Voto,’ a work of great 
power, painted in 1861, and now in the 
Museum of Dijon, was received by his 
friends with enthusiasm, but only got a 
mention at the Salon. During this period 
Legros made his living by the occasional 
sale of his etchings and lithographs, and by 
private teaching. A pupil, son of M. de 
Laborde, Directeur des AroMves, took him 
for a fortnight’s tour through Catalonia in 
Spain. He saw nothing of the Galleries, 
but in the Louvre he had come under the 
influence of the Spanish school, and the 
Spanish places and people now excited his 
imagination and sympathy. ‘ Le Lutrin,’ 
exhibited in 1863, had no better success 
than ‘ Ex Voto ’ ; it was very badly 
hung, but the same picture with one figure 
painted out obtain^ a medal in 1868. 
Legros’s reputation was confined to a 


narrow circle, and at the time that 'Lo 
Lutrin ’ was painted he, according to 
Dalou, was in a state of great poverty, 
disheartened, ill, living in dread of 
creditors, although not ^ devoid of tliat 
saving quality of humour, which never 
loft him,’ 

Encouraged by James Abbott McNeill 
Wliistlor [q. v. Suppl II], who hoartenod 
him with the hope of finding work in 
London, Legros left Franco for England 
in 1863. Not wlxolly unknown, he was 
welcomed with groat kindness by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.] and George 

Frederick Watts [q. v. Huppl II]. At 
first he lived by his etching and by teach- 
ing. On the rcicommondation of (Hir) 
Edward Poyntcr ho was a|)pointcd tcnichcr 
of etching at the Soutli Kensington School 
of Art, and his success in that post led to 
his election in 1870 to the Slade professor- 
ship of fine art at University CoUogcs, 
London, Leighton, Burton, Poyntcr, and 
Watts supported his oandidaturo. A few 
years later he became a naturalised British 
subject. Ho remained professor till 1892, 
and among the many young artists who 
came under his care were Mr. Henry Tuko, 
Mr. Thomas Gotch, Charles Furse, William 
Strang, who was his most faithful disciple. 
Countess F6odora Gleiohcn, Miss Hall6, (Sir) 
Charles Holroyd, and Miss Swainson. ’Lc^gros 
encouraged truth of character and severity 
in the work of his pupils, with a simple 
technique and a respect for the traditions 
of the old masters after the manner of 
the schools of Raphael and tlio Carracci. 
He painted before the students, and would 
draw before thorn from the life and from 
the antique. All varieties of art work were 
practised : sculpture, modolling, decora- 
tion, etching, medal-making and even 
gem-engraving. As Legros had casually 
picked up the art of etching by watching a 
comrade in Paris working at a commercial 
engraving, so he began making medals after 
studying Pisanollo in the British Museum 
and the Cabinet des M<^dailles. 

Much of Legros’s work outside his class- 
room continued to boar trace of the re- 
bellious romantic spirit of his youth. 
Such is the oharaoteristio of his etobings 
from Edgar Allan Poe, the * Bonhomme 
Mis^re,’ and ‘La Mort du Vagabond.’ In 
his last years, after he had resigned the 
professorship, he etched in the early spirit 
‘ Le Triomphe de la Mort,’ and beantiful 
idyls of fishermen by wilLow-liaed streams, 
labourers in the" fields, farms in Burgundy, 
and casHes Bpainv In 1897, at the in- 
stanee of Bi iktte v. Suppl II], 
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he was commissioned by the Duke of Port- 
land to design fountains for the gardens 
at] 3 ;Welbeck. These were carried out with 
the help of Professor Lanteri. In the same 
year he undertook the decoration for the 
top of the Bank of England at the 
diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Legros first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1864, and sent paintings or 
etchings each year till 1874. Subsequently 
he only exhibited at the Academy in 1881 
and 1882, in the last year sending six | 
bronze medals. He was elected fellow of 
the Society of Painter-Etchers in July 1880, 
but resigned in 1885. He was re-elected a 
fellow in April 1895, and made an hono- 
rary fellow^ in Dec. 1910. He was elected 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in March 1911- He was also a 
member of the International Society and 
of the Society of Twelve. 

For many years Legros had been devoted 
to the work of Alfred Stevens [q. v.], and 
his last labour was to serve as the pre- 
sident of the committee of the Stevens 
Memorial, now at the Tate Gallery. Ho 
was present at the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of Stevens’s work held at the Tate 
Gallery to commemorate the presentation 
of that memorial on 15 Nov. 1911. He 
died at his home in Watford on 7 Dec. 
following, and was buried in Hammersmith 
cemetery ; almost his last words were those 
of gratitude at the recognition of Stevens, 
Ba 3 nng ‘ II a dt6 reconnu.’ 

He married in 1864, the year after he 
came to England, Frances Rosetta, third 
daughter of Samuel Hodgson of Kendal. 
Of their four sons and five daughters two 
sons and three daughters survived him. 
He made several portraits of Ihmself at 
various periods of his life, both etchings 
and drawings ; one, in gold-point, he did by 
invitation for the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
In addition to the portrait by Fantin- 
Latour in ‘ Hommage k Delacroix,’ there 
is an early head of Legros by the same 
artist, which was in the collection of 
Mr. Van Wisselingh, The present writer 
has a profile study in oils and two etchings. 
A bronze head of Legros by Rodin is in the 
Manchester City Art Gallery and a terra- 
. cotta head by Dalou in the museum at Dijon. 

Many pictures and drawings by Legros 
besides those mentioned are in public 
galleries and in important private collec- 
tions. At the Luxembourg, Paris, are the 
paintings ‘L’ Amende Honorable,’ ‘Dead 
Christ,’ and portrait of Gambetta, with 
bronzes, medals, and some twenty- two 
drawings. At Dijon is the ‘ Ex Voto,’ his 


masterpiece. At the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, are landscapes, 

‘ The Tinker,’ the study of a head, and the 
portraits (among others) of Browning, Burne- 
Jones, and Huxley. At the National Gal- 
lery of British Art are ‘ Femmes en pri^re ’ 
and a portrait. In the collection of Rosalind, 
Countess of Carlisle, are ‘ A Christening,’ 

‘ Barricade,’ ‘ Psyche,’ ‘ The Poor at 
Meat,’ two portraits and several drawings 
and etchings. Thirty-five drawings and 
etchings are in the print room British 
Museum. ‘Jacob’s Dream’ and twelve 
drawings after the antique are at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. His work 
is also represented at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Peel Park Museum, Salford. Of 
Legros’s etchings the principal collections 
are those of the late Mr. T. G. Arthur of 
Carrick House, Ayr, and Mr. Guy Knowles 
of 17 Kensington Gore, London; these 
two collections would form almost a com- 
plete set. Mr. F. E. Bliss of 21 Holland 
Park, W., has some 900 proofs in his 
possession. Mr. Guy Know'les also possesses 
the best collection of Legros’s sculpture 
and medals, including the mask of Miss 
Swainson, two masks for a fountain, and 
the highly hniahed little torso, a cast of 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. An exhibition of sixty of 
his paintings and a number of etchings, 
lithographs, drawings, and bronzes was held, 
shortly after his death, in the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank- 

[Catalogue raisonn6 do I’oeuvro, grav6 et 
lithographic, do M. Alphonse Legros, Slade 
Professor of Art au College do ! Univorsitd 
do Londres, Professeur de gravure li- I’eau- 
forte ^ I’Ecole de South Kensington, par 
MM. A. P. Malassis ot A. W. Thibaudeau, 
1866-1877, Paris, 6dit. 1877 ; Baudelaire, 
Curiositds esthdtiques, Salon, 1859, et I’Art 
romantique, peintres et aquafortistes ; Cas- 
tagnary, Salons (1857-1870), 2 vols. Paris, 
1892 ; Alphonse Legros, aquafortisto, in 
Gazette dea Beaux-Arts, 1 April 1867, by 
i Ch. GueuUetto ; Exposition d’ oeuvres d’art 
i ex^outdes en noir et blanc, by Louis Decamps, 
and an unsigned letter by Dalou in L’Art, 
27 Aug. 1876 ; M. Alphonse Legros, au salon 
du 1875, by A. P. Malassis; Contemporary 
Portraits, No. xxvi., by W. E. Henley in 
University Mag., Feh. 1880; Four Masters 
of Etching, by F. Wedmoro, Fine Art Society, 
1883. See also the Critiques of Paul Mantz, 
Lagrange, Burty, Duranty, Gonse (with 
Legros’s Study of the prints of Rembrandt, 
1 Dec. 1885), in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts ; 
Rapport ^ I’Acad^mi© do Dijon, par Henri 
Chabeuf, 1888 ; Les Graveurs du xix * si^cle, 
Legros, by Henri B^raldi, Paris, 1889; Ex- 
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hibition of Pictui’es, Water-colours,'. Drawings, 
and Etchings by M. Alphonse Legros (late 
Slade Professor) at The Dutch Gallery, by 
R. A, M. Stevenson, 1897 ; Alphonse Legros, 
Exposition de son oeuvre £l L’Art Nouveau : 
Mot d’hommage Legros, par Arsine Alex- 
andre, 1898 ; idphonse Legros, by Dr. Hans W. 
Singer in Die Graphischen Kiinste, 1898 ; Al- 
phonse Legros, art. in L’Estampe et I’Affiche, 
15 March and 18 April 1899; Alphonse 
Legros, by L4once B6n6dite, art. in Revue 
de TArt Ancien et Moderne, 10 May 1900 ; 
Sir E. Wedmore in The Times, 11 Deo. 1911 
and 17 Eeb. 1912 ; Exhibition of Legros’s 
Works, Pine Art Society, by D. S. MacCoU, 

7 Jan. 1912 ; Exhibition of the Etchings of 
Legros, by Sir E, Wedmore, 7 Jan. 1912 ; arts, 
by Thomas Okey and Sir Charles Holroyd 
in Burlington Mag., 7 Eeb. 1912 ; Graves’s 
Royal Academy Exhibitors.] 0. H. 

LEHMANN, RUDOLF (1819-1905), 
painter, born on 19 Aug. 1819, at Ottensen, 
near Hamburg, was a younger son of Leo 
Lehmann, a miniature^ainter practising 
in the town, by his wife Eiriederike Dellevie. 
Educated at the Johanneum, Hamburg, 
he left in 1837 for Paris, where his eldest 
brother, Henry, then a student under Ingres 
and later professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, undertook his art-training. At an 
aunt’s salon in Paris Lehmann met many 
celebrated persons and inaugurated a cosmo- 
pohtan friendship with men of letters, artists, 
and musicians. From Paris he went to 
Munich, studying there under Kaulbach and 
Cornelius, and in 1838 joined his brother at 
Rome, where he spent six years copying, 
studying, and painting genre pictures of 
the peasantry, and greatly extending his 
acquaintance. Lehmann’s first noteworthy 
compositions were paintings of a girl in the 
Abruzzi costume and a Capri grape-gatherer, 

‘ Grazia.’ The latter was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Salon in 1843, and 
both subjects were engraved by Julien. 
The French government commissioned a 
‘ Madonna and Child,’ for which Adelaide 
Ristori sat as the Madonna, and a ‘ St. 
Sebastian’ for provincial churches, and also 
purchased for the museum at Lille his large 
painting ‘ Pope Sixtus V blessing the 
Pontine Marshes,’ exhibited at the Salon 
of 1847. Returning to Paris, Lehmann 
witnessed the revolutions of 1847 and 1848, 
and, after a year at Hamburg, paid his 
first visit to London in April 1850. His 
first contribution to the Royal Academy, 
1851, was a portrait of Earl GranviUe 
(engraved by W. Walker) ; ‘ Graziella,’ 

taken from Lamartine’s ‘ Confidences,’ was 
exhibited in 1866. 


Ten years’ further residence in Italy 
(1856-66), mostly at Rome, where his studio 
was much frequented by foreign visitors, 
were marked by his large painting ‘ Spurgo 
di Canale,’ and broken by a visit to London 
and marriage there in 1861 to Amelia, the 
accomplished daughter of Robert Chambers 
[q. V.], the Scottish publisher. Lehmann 
returned with his family to London in 
1866 and became a regular contributor of 
subject-pictures and portraits to the Royal 
Academy. Among his best-known works of 
this period were portraits of Sir Henry Bes- 
semer (1867) and Baron Reuter, both en- 
graved by T. 0. Barlow, R.A., of Sir William 
Fergusson (Royal College of Surgeons), and 
of Helen Faucit (Shakespeare memorial gal- 
lery, Stratford), both engraved by Toubert, 
and of Lady Enfield (1874). Of Robert 
Browning, who became an intimate family 
friend, Lehmann drew four portraits, two 
drawings and two paintings. The painting of 
1875 was exhibited with ‘La Lavandaja’ 
and other of his works at Paris in 1878, 
and the modified replica of 1884 was 
presented by the artist to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1890. 

Portraiture occupied Lehmann’s later 
years, but occasionally he produced such 
paintings as ‘Undine’ (1890) and ‘Crom- 
well at Ripley Castle’ (1892). Among his 
later sitters were Lord Revelstoke (en- 
graved by Barlow), Earl Beauchamp (1877 ; 
replicas at Oxford and Worcester), Sir W, 
Siemens, George Joachim Goschen [q. v. 
Suppl. II], Sir T. Spencer Wells (Royal 
College of Surgeons), Sir Andrew Clark 
(Royal College of Physicians), and Miss 
Emily Davies (Girton College), one of his 
most successful portraits. 

Lehmann’s portraits, usually signed with 
his monogram and the date, though smooth 
and painstaking in effect, possess a quiet 
dignity and are accurate likenesses. Jle con- 
tributed 111 subjects to Burlington House, 
and many others to the Grosvenor Gallery 
and New Gallery. He was awarded three 
gold medals and made a knight of the falcon 
of Saxe- Weimar. His portrait by himself is 
in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, and another 
by Sir H. von Herkomer, R.A., belongs to 
his daughter, Mrs. Barry Pain, Lehmann, 
who was a naturalised British subject, died 
on 27 Oct. 1905 at Bournemede, Bushey, 
and his cremated remains were buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He was survived by 
three married daughters, Mrs. Bedford 
(Madame liza Lehmann), Mrs. Charles 
Goetz, and Mrs. Barry Pain. 

Lehmann’s well-written ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
(1894) contain interesting biographical 
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notes and information concerning social life 
in Rome, ‘ Men and Women of the Century ’ 
(1896, 4to) gives reproductions of twelve oil- 
portraits and seventy-two portrait-sketches 
from his ‘ Album of Celebrities,’ now in the 
department of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum. This valuable series of 
crayon drawings from life, begun at Rome 
with portraits of Pius IX, Chopin, and 
Liszt, was continued during the artist’s long 
career in England and abroad. 

[The Times, 28 Oct. 1905 ; Athenaeum, 4 
Nov. 1905 ; An Artist’s Reminiscences, by 
B. Lehmann, 1894 ; Memories of Half a 
Century, by B. 0. Lehmann, 1908 ; Men and 
Women of the Century, ech by H. C. Marillier, 
1896 ; Royal Academy Esdiibitors, by A. 
Graves, 1905 ; various exhibition catalogues ; 
Royal Academy Pictures, by Cassell & Co. ; 
Vapereau’s Dictionnaire universel des Con- 
temporains, 1880 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; information from his daughter, 
Mrs. Barry Pain, and nephew, Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann.] J. B. M. 

LEICESTER, second Eaul oir. [See 
Coke, Thomas William (1822-1909), 
agriculturist.] 

LEIGHTON, STANLEY (1837-1901), 
politician and antiquary, was second son 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton (1805-1871), of 
Loton Park, Shropshire; seventh baronet, 
and an authority on economic policy, by 
his wife Mary, daughter and eventual heiress 
of Thomas Netherton Parker of Sweeney 
Hall, Oswestry, the author of several 
pamphlets on rural economy. The Leighton 
family, which traces its pedigree from 
Richard de Leighton, knight of the shire 
for Shropshire in 1313, had held Loton in 
the male line since the reign of Henry VII, 
and the baronetcy dates from 1693. Sir 
Baldwin (1747-1828), sixth baronet, married 
Margaret Louisa Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Thomas Stanley of Alderley (1735- 
1807) and sister of John Thomas Stanley, 
first baron Stanley of Alderley. 

Stanley^ bom at Loton on 13 Got. 1837, 
was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford (B.A, and M.A., 1864). In 
1861 he was called to the bar from the 
Inner Temple, but relinquished the law on 
succeeding in 1871 to his mother’s property 
at Sweeney HaU, where he devoted him- 
self to local affairs. At the general 
election in 1874 he was a candidate in 
the conservative interest for Bewdley, but 
was beaten by 99 votes. In 1876, when 
a vacancy occurred in the representation 
of North Shropshire, Leighton promptly 
offered himself as. a candidate. Although 


a conservative, his candidature was not 
acceptable to the majority of the county 
gentry, who adopted S. K. Mainwaring; 
but Leighton was returned by a majority 
of 37, due to* hberal support given to him 
as the opponent of the nominee of 
the county gentry. Yet his principles 
were uncompromisingly conservative, and, 
though preserving a considerable indepen- 
dence of judgment, he quickly won the 
confidence of those who originally opposed 
him, and continued to represent North 
Shropshire and (after the division of the 
county in 1885) the Oswestry division 
until his death. His style of speaking was 
not well suited to the House of Commons, 
and his influence there was mainly due to 
his recognised position as a convinced 
supporter of church and state. He was 
a devoted churchman, and took a leading 
part in the establishment of the Clergy 
Pensions Institution. In the House of 
Laymen he represented the diocese of 
Lichfield. He also took a prominent part 
in all public matters in North Shropshire, 
and commanded the Oswestry volunteer 
corps from 1871 to 1880. 

Apart from public life, antiquarian 
study was Leighton’s strongest taste. Ho 
became E.S.A. in 1880 and was a vice- 
president of the Shropshire Archseological 
Society from its foundation. Papers by 
him on the ‘ Records of the Corporation of 
Oswestry ’ and the ‘ Papers and Letters 
of Gen. Mytton during the Civil Wars ’ 
appear among its ‘ Transactions.’ He 
was president of the Cambrian Archseo- 
logicai Association in 1893, and in 1897 
be founded the Shropshire Parish Register 
Society. He was an accomplished amateur 
artist, and made large collections for an 
illustrated history of the fine ancient 
houses with which Shropslure abounds. 
One volume, ‘ Shropshire Houses Past and 
Present’ (1901), containing drawings and 
descriptions of 60 houses, was in the press 
at the time of bis death. Materials remain 
for at least eight more volumes. 

Deeply interested in religious education, 
he helped, to re-organise the school for 
Welsh children of both sexes which had 
existed in London under the auspices of 
the Society of Antient Britons since 1716. 
The Act of 1870 rendered superfluous its 
original purpose of giving elementary 
education, and mainly through Leighton’s 
initiative it was converted in 1882 into 
the flourishing school for the secondary 
education of girls of Welsh parentage at 
Ashford in Middlesex. 

Leighton died somewhat suddenly in 
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London on 4 May 1901, and was buried at 
Oswestry. In 1873 he married Jessie Marie, 
daughter and co-heiress of Henry Bertie 
Watkin Williams Wynn, of Nantymeiched, 
Montgomeryshire. He left a son, Bertie 
Edward Parker, now (1912) captain in the 
1st dragoons, and a daughter, Bachel. His 
portrait, the last work of Sir J. E. Millais, 
was presented to him by his constituents 
in 1896, and is now at Sweeney Hall. 

[Oswestry Advertiser, 8 May 1901 ; memoir 
by W. P. W. P[hillimore] in Shropshire Parish 
Registers, Hereford Diocese, vol. vi. 1902 ; 
personal knowledge.] P. G. K. 

LEIHINGETST, Prince ERNEST LEO- 
POLD VICTOR CHARLES AUGUSTE 
JOSEPH EMICH (1830-1904), admiral, 
reigning prince of Leiningen, was bom at 
Amorbach, Bavaria, on 9 Nov. 1830. He 
was elder son of Charles, reigning prince 
of Leiningen (1804-1856), by his wife Marie, 
countess of !IOebelsberg. His father was 
only son of Princess Victoria Maria Louisa 
of Saalfeld, by her first husband, Emich 
Charles, reigning prince of Leiningen ; the 
princess’s second husband was the duke of 
Kent, and by him she was mother of Queen 
Victoria, who was thus half-sister of Mnce 
Charles of Leiningen, the admiral’s father. 
The Duchess of Kent took much interest 
in her grandson Prince Ernest as a 
boy, and through the influence of his 
step-aunt. Queen Victoria, he entered the 
British navy on 14 March 1849. As a 
midshipman of the Hastings, flagship of 
Rear-admiral Austen, commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies, and afterwards in 
the paddle sloop Sphinx, he served during 
the second Burmese war of 1851-2, being 
present at the capture of Prome. At 
the end of 1853 he was appointed to the 
Britannia, flagship of Vice-admiral Sir 
James Whitley Deans Dundas [q. v.] in 
the Mediterranean, and at the end of 
June 1854 was sent up the Danube, 
with a small party from the Britannia 
under Lieut. Glyn, to man some river 
gunboats at Rustchuk, then the head- 
quarters of Omar Pasha, the Turkish 
commander-in-chief. Travelling overland, 
the party reached Rustchuk on 10 July, 
Three days before a small Turkish force 
had seized Giurgevo on the north bank 
of the Danube. Prince Gortschakofi with 
70,000 men was moving on this Turkish 
force to drive it south across the Danube, 
and Omar, immediately turning the gun- 
boats over to Glyn, directed him at any 
cost to hold a creek which separated the 
Turkish position from the Russian advance. 
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The Russians were checked, and the English 
and Turks meanwhile succeeded in throwing 
a bridge of boats across the river, Gort- 
schakofi saw that this meant his having to 
face the whole Turkish army, and drew 
ofi accordingly to Bukarest, leaving the 
Turks masters of the lower Danube. 
Prince Leiningen received from the Turkish 
government a gold medal for distinguished 
service in the field, and on passing his 
examination was promoted to lieutenant 
on 2 April 1855. He was at once ap- 
pointed to the Duke of Wellington, the 
flagship of Vice-admiral Dundas in the 
Baltic, and in her and in the Cossack took 
part in the Baltic campaign, being present 
at the bombardment of Sveaborg. His 
remaining service as lieutenant was in the 
paddle frigate Magicienne, on the Medi- 
terranean station, and in the royal yacht, 
from which he was promoted to commander 
on 1 Eeb. 1858. From this tune onwards 
he was employed almost continuously 
in the yacht, first as commander, then 
as captain, his only foreign service being 
in 1862-3, when he commanded the Magi- 
cienne in the Mediterranean. His promo- 
tion to captain was dated 25 Oct. 1860, 
and he was still serving ha the yacht when 
he reached flag rank on 31 Dec. 1876, 
On 18 Aug. 1875 the Alberta, with 
Queen Victoria on board, was crossing 
from Cowes to Portsmouth when, in Stokes 
Bay, she ran down the schooner yacht 
Mistletoe, which sank with a loss of four 
lives. The accident caused much excite- 
ment, especially locally, the tendency being 
to lay the blame on the royal yacht and her 
captain. It is important, therefore, to 
notice that at the time of the accident the 
prince, the commander, and the navigating 
officer of the Alberta were all on the bridge ; 
also that it was a common thing for pleasure 
craft to go as near to the royal yacht 
as possible when a chance of seeing the 
queen ofiered itself. The coroner’s jury at 
Portsmouth brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the prince and the navi- 
gating officer, Staff -captain Welch ; but 
when the case went to the assizes the 
grand jury threw out the bill. Meanwhile 
a court of inquiry was held at Portsmouth, 
and completely exonerated the prince and, 
his officers ; but this decision was, in the 
popular opinion, rendered somewhat ob- 
scure by the action of the admiralty, 
which voluntarily paid compensation for 
the loss of the yacht. 

Early in 1880 the prince was selected 
for the post of second-in-command 
of the Ohaimel squadron ; but in April, 
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after the appointment had been gazetted, 
the Gladstonian government came into 
office, and at once set the appointment 
aside. During the continuation of that 
ministry he was not employed, either as 
rear-admiral or after Ms promotion to 
vice-admiral on 1 Dec. 1881 ; but when 
Lord Salisbury’s government was formed 
in 1885 he was, on 1 July, appointed 
commander-in-cMef at the hTore, a post 
which he held until his promotion to 
admiral on 7 July 1887. TMs was his 
last service, and on 9 Nov. 1895 he reached 
the age for retirement. He was made 
G.C.B. in 1866 and G.C.V.O- in 1898. 
After haulmg down his flag he resided 
cMefly at Amorbach, where he died on 5 
April 1904. He married at Carlsruhe, on 
11 Sept. 1858, Princess Marie Amalie of 
Baden, daughter of Leopold, grand duke 
of Baden ; she died on 21 Nov. 1899. His 
only son, Prince Emich Edward Carl, 
succeeded him as reigning prince ; Ms only 
daughter, Princess Albertine, died in 1901. 

A marble bust by the prince’s cousin, 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe [q. v. Suppl. 1]; 
is at Wald Leiningen. A small head, 
painted by D’ Albert Durade at Geneva 
in 1847, together with a painting by J. R. 
Say (1857) of the prince with his cousin. 
Prince Victor, both in naval uniform, 
are at Buckingham Palace. 

[The Times, 6 April 1904.] L. G. C. L. 

LEISHMAN, THOMAS (1825-1904), 
Scottish divine and liturgiologist, bom 
at Ms father’s manse on 7 May 1825, 
was the eldest son, in a family of thir- 
teen children, of Matthew Leishman, D.D., 
minister of Govan, who was leader of the 
middle party in the secession contro- 
versy of 1843, and whose portrait was 
painted by John Graham-Gilbert [q. v.]. 
His mother was Jane Elizabeth Boog. A 
brother, William, was professor of midwifery 
in the university of Glasgow from 1868 
to 1894. Ancestors on both sides led 
distinguished clerical careers, and family 
tradition claims collateral connection with 
Principal William Leishman of Glasgow 
University. After education at Govan, 
Thomas passed to Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University, where graduating 
M.A. in 1843, he distinguished himself in 
classics, and acquired a love of books and 
sense of style. After the usual eourae at 
the Divinity Hall, he was licensed as a 
probationer by the presbytery of Glasgow 
on 7 Eeb. 1847, and became assistant at 
Greenock. Erom 1852 to 1855 he served 
the parish of GoUace, near Perth, and 


from 1855 till 1895 that of Linton 
Teviotdale, in the presbytery of Kelso' 
Leishman, wMle effectively ministering to 
a rural district, soon became a leader 
in presbytery and synod. With a view 
to revivmg the old order of public worsMp 
which had deteriorated (he thought) 
through borrowings from English dissent 
he was among the first to join the Church 
Service Society (formed in 1865), and in 1866 
he became a member of its eSial 
committee, where he worked hard, cMefly 
in collaboration with George Washingtnr^ 
Sprott [q. y. Suppl. II]. fn 1868 slrott 
and Leishman published an annotated 
edition of ‘The Book of Common Order,’ 
commonly called Kmox’s Liturgy, and the 
^Directory for the Public WorsMp of God 
agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster,’ which became a standard 
authority. 

He proceeded D.D. from Glasgow Umver- 
sity with a thesis on ‘ A Critical Account of 
the Various Theories of the Sacrament of 
Baptism’ (Edinburgh, 1871). In 1875 he 
published a plea for the observance by 
the Church of Scotland of the five great 
Christian festivals, entitled: ‘May the 
Kirk keep Pasche and Yule ? ’ ‘ Why 
not,’ he answered, in the words of Knox, 

‘ where superstition is removed.’ Owing to 
broken health, the winter of 1876-7 was 
spent in Spain and in Egypt, and Leishman 
added to earlier studies in the continental 
reformed liturmes an investigation of the 
Mozarabic and Coptic service-books. A 
warm defender of the validity of presby- 
terian ordination he joined Sprott and 
others in a formal protest against the 
admission by the general assembly of 1882 
of two congregational ministers to the 
status of ordained ministers. The pre- 
cedent of 1882 was not acted on again. 
In 1892 Leishman helped William Milligan 
[q. V. Suppl. I] to found the Scottish Church 
Society in the interest of catholic doctrine 
as sot forth in the ancient creeds and 
embodied in the standards of the Church 
of Scotland. He took an active part in the 
work of tMs society, contributing papers 
to its conferences, and three times (1895-6, 
1902-3, and 1905—6) acting as its presi- 
dent. To a work in four volumes, ‘ The 
Church of Scotland Past and Present,’ edited 
by Robert Herbert, and primarily inten- 
ded as a contribution to church defence 
(1891), he contributed a valuable section on; 

‘ The Ritual of the Church of Scotland.’ 
Leishman defined Ms ecclesiastical posi- 
tion in ‘The Moulding of the Scottish 
Reformation ’ (Lee lecture for 1897) f 
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‘ Tke Churcli of Scotland as she was, and as 
she is’ (John Macleod Memorial lecture for 
1903) ; in an address on ‘The Vocation 
of the Church’ at the Church of Scotland 
Congress, 1899, and in devout and practi- 
cal lectures on pastoral theology which 
were delivered by appointment of the 
general assembly at the four Scottish uni- 
versities, 1895-7, and are not yet pub- 
hshed. He was moderator of the general 
assembly of 1898, where the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Temple, pleaded the cause 
of temperance. The speeches of both 
Temple and Leishman on the occasion 
were published in a pamphlet. 

Leishman’s third son, James Fleming, 
was ordained to succeed him at Linton 
(7 March 1895), and thereupon Leishman 
removed to Edinburgh. There he died on 
13 July 1904, and was buried at Linton. 
At Hoselaw, in a remote corner of the 
parish where Leishman used to conduct 
cottage services, a chapel was erected by 
pubhc subscription to his memory in 1906 
(jSfCot. Ecclesiological Soc, Trans, iii. 90). 
Leishman married, on Lady Day 1857, 
his cousin, Christina Balmanno Fleming, 
who died on 15 June 1868. Five sons and 
two daughters survived him. 

Leishman, whose manners abounded in 
gentle dignity, was described by A. K. H. 
Boyd [q. v. Suppl. I] as ‘ the ideal country 
parson, learned, devout, peace-loving, pretty 
close to the &st meridian of clergyman 
and gentleman.’ A fine photograph hangs 
in the moderators’ portrait gallery in the 
Assembly Hall, High Street, Edinburgh. 

Besides the works mentioned, Leishman 
contributed to the Church Service Society’s 
series of Scottish liturgies and orders of 
divine service, an edition with introduction 
and notes of the Westminster Directory 
(Edinburgh, 1901). 

[Diaries and correspondence in possession 
of his son. ; personal knowledge ; Border 
Mag, iii. 28 ; publications of the Scottish 
Church Society j Blackwood’s Mag., Nov. 
1897 ; New Liturgies of the Scottish Kirk; 
Funeral Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sprott.] J. 0. 

LE JEUNE, HENRY (1819-1904), 
historical and genre painter, bom in London 
on 12 Dec. 1819, was of Flemish extraction, 
being the third of the five children of 
Anthony Le Jeune. His grandfather, his 
father, and his brothers were professional 
musicians. His brothers occupied posts as 
organists at Farm Street, and Sardinian 
and Moorfields chapels. His sister gave 
up music for photography, at which she 
worked nearly all her life at Naples; 


Garibaldi was among her sitters. Le 
Jeune himself showed pronounced musical 
tastes, but at an early age he evinced a 
desire to become an artist, and was sent 
to study at the British Museum. In 1834 
he was admitted as a student at the 
Royal Academy schools ; ' there, after 
obtaining four silver medals in succession, 
he was awarded the gold xhedal in 1841 
for his painting of ‘ Samson bursting his 
Bonds,’ which was shown at the British 
Institution in the following year. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1840, 
sending a picture of ‘Joseph interpreting 
the Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler.’ In 

1847 the Prince Consort purchased his 
‘ Liberation of the Slaves.’ 

From 1845 to 1848 he was headmaster of 
the morning class at the government school 
of desi^ at Somerset House, and from 

1848 until 1864 curator of the painting school 
of the Royal Academy, an office which 
included the duty of giving instruction in 

ainting. In 1863 he was elected an A.R. A., 
ut he never attained the rank of acade- 
mician. In 1886 he became an honorary 
retired associate. 

Le Jeune painted both in oil and water- 
colour. He exhibited eighty-four pictures 
at the Royal Academy between 1840 and 
1894, twenty-one at the British Institu- 
tion between 1842 and 1863, and a few 
at other galleries. The su^ects of his 
earlier paintings were principally derived 
from the Bible, Shakespeare, or Spenser, 
and included ‘The Infancy of Moses,’ 
‘Una and the Lion’ (1842), ‘ Prospero 
and Miranda ’ (1844), ‘ Ruth and Boaz ’ 
(1845), and ‘ The Sermon on the Mount ’ 
(1851). Subsequently he devoted him- 
self to child subjects, and it was as a 
painter of children that he was mainly 
known. His figures are well grouped, 
gracefully drawn, and carefully finished. To 
the later phase of his work belong ‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood ’ (1863), ‘ The Wounded 
Robin ’ (1864), ‘ Little Bo-Peep ’ (1873 and 
1881), and ‘My Little Model’ (1875). One 
of his best works was ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ (1873), a fishing party of three 
children seated catching minnows on an 
old river sluice. One of his early paint- 
ings of scriptural subjects, ‘ Ye Daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul ’ ( 1846), is at 
the Royal Museum and Art Galleries, Peel 
Park, Salford. The Royal Holloway Col- 
lege, Egham, has one of his genre pictures, 
‘Early Sorrow’ (1869) ; and another, his 
‘ Children with Toy Boat,’ is in the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery. He painted a 
few portraits. 

G G 2 
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Le Jeune always lived in London, and 
resided for over forty years at Hampstead. 
In Ms last years deafness largely vdtlidrew 
liiTYi from society. He was keenly interested 
in chess problems. He died at 155 Gold- 
hurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W., on 5 Oct. 
1904, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

He married on 21 June 1844 Dorothy 
Lewis, daughter of James Dalton Lewis, 
by whom he had five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Information kindly supplied by Miss 1?. 
Le Jeune; Art Journal (engravings, &c.), 
1858, pp. 265-267, 1860, p. 36, 1867, p. 60, 
1871, p. 236, 1874, p. 40 ; Illust, London 
News, 25 July 1863, pp. 80 (portrait), 94 ; 
Ottley, Diet, of Recent and Living Painters 
and Engravers ; Men of the Time, 1865, 
p. 509 ; Clement and Hutton, Artists of 
the Nineteenth Century, ii. 55 ; G. H. 
Shepherd, Short Hist, of the British School of 
Painting, 96-7 ; Hodgson and Eaton, The 
Roy. Acad, and its Members, 362, 363, 385 ; 
A. G. Temple, Art of Painting in the Queen’s 
Reign, 303 ; Muller und Singer, AUg. Kunstler- 
Lexicon ; Cats, of Art Galleries of Manchester 
City, Salford, and Royal Holloway Col- 
lege; Champlin and Perkins, Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Paintings, iii. 55 (portrait) ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and 
British Institution ; Athenaeum, 15 Oct. 1904 ; 
Who’s Who, 1905.] B. S. L. 

LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
Madame HELEN (1834^1906), soprano 
vocalist, bom on 4 Oct. 1834 at Preston, 
Lancashire, was daughter of John Sherring- 
ton (of a Roman catholic family long settled 
in the town), who managed a mill owned 
by Ms father. Her mother, whose maiden 
surname was Johnson, a beautiful and 
promising young singer, retired from the 
profession on her marriage. A sister Josd 
enjoyed some success as a soprano singer. 

At the time of Helen’s birth the family 
were ruined by a hank failure. In 1838 her 
father obtained an appointment at Rotter- 
dam, where good music was available 
both publicly and privately. Amid Dutch 
surroundings Helen was taught music by 
her mother, and quicMy showed the 
possession of a rich and pure soprano voice. 
At an early age she sang in the Roman 
catholic church at Rotterdam and fas- 
cinated the congregation. Her serious 
studies were begun in 1852 at the Brussels 
Conservatoire under Comelis ; in 1855 
she was awarded the first prize for singing 
and elocution. Already in great request as 
a concert-singer abroad, she became 
betrothed to Nicolas Jacques Lemmens 


(1823-1881), an organist, who induced her 
to return to England in 1856. A stranger 
in her own country, she at first experienced 
difficulty in securing engagements, but at a 
concert of the Amateur Musical Society in 
the Hanover-square Rooms on 7 April, 
conducted by Henry Leslie, she ‘ produced 
quite an impression,’ singing a florid bolero 
by Victor Mass6 and Schubert’s ' Ave Maria.’ 
In the same week she sang with Sims Reeves 
in a miscellaneous programme at HuUah’s 
concerts, and again with brilliant success. 
She appeared at Charlotte Dolby’s concert, 
in two performances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hymn of Praise,’ and gave a concert of 
her own on 19 June (see Musical Gazette). 
Critics agreed as to her Mgh promise 
(Athenceum^ 19 April). After some study 
of English oratorio, by wMch her style was 
greatly improved, she appeared in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ and Maefarren’s ‘ May- 
day’ at the Bradford festival (1 Aug.); 
at the inaugmation of the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, in October, and at Liverpool in 
December, On 3 Jan. 1857 she married 
Lemmens; they settled permanently at 
53 FincMey Road, London. On 23 Jan. 
she made her first appearance with the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie.’ 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington had now 
taken her place as one of the first English 
sopranos ; and after the retirement of Clara 
Novello [q. v. Suppl. II] in 1860 had hardly 
a rival. From 1860 to 1865 she sang in 
English opera, and in 1866 in Italian opera 
at Covent Garden. But she was mainly a 
concert-singer, and with Janet Patey, Sims 
Reeves, and Charles Santley she completed 
the quartet of great vocalists wMch from 
1870 stood for all that was best in English 
art. Her husband had small success as a 
piamst, though in some demand for per- 
formances on the harmonium, and the task 
of providing for their seven cMldren fell 
mainly on her. She worked too hard, 
travelling great distances to keep engage- 
ments ; two concerts a day, followed by 
a performance at an evening party, were 
not uncommon. Oratorio music displayed 
her powers to greatest advantage, and she 
was peculiarly successful in Haydn’s ‘Crea- 
tion,’ where the elaborate air ‘On mighty 
pens ’ precisely suited her. In the autumn 
of 1876 Lemmens arranged a provincial 
tour, at which she sang in scenes from 
Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ then new in England 
and much discussed. In 1876 she took 
part at St. James’s Hall in the first perform- 
ance in England of Bach’s ‘ High Mass.’ 

Lemmens in 1879 opened a school for 
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catholic church musicians at Malines, and 
in January 1881 she accepted the offer of a 
post as teacher of singing at the Brussels 
conservatoire. But just before she took up 
the office her husband died (30 Jan. 1881). 
She completed her engagements tnjEngland, 
making no formal farewell ; her last or 
almost her last appearance was in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah,’ at Mr. Kuhe’s musical 
festival in the Dome, Brighton, on 19 Eeb. 
Proceeding to Brussels, she retained her 
post there till 1891. She occasionally 
revisited England, re-appearhag during 
1883-4, and showing little abatement 
of her earher powers. Subsequently she 
sang at a performance of Benoit’s ‘Lucifer’ 
in 1889, in the Albert Hall, and for a 
time engaged in teaching in London at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and at the 
Royal College of Music, Manchester. On 
1 l^ov. 1894 she appeared for the last time 
in pubhc, singing at Manchester in Haydn’s 
‘ Creation ’ ; she stipulated that she should 
receive no fee. Her last years were spent 
in retirement at 7 Rue Capoudlet, Brussels, 
^ where she Hved with two sisters. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington died at 
Brussels on 9 May 1906. Her daughters 
May and EUa sang at Louvain in Nov. 
1881 and subsequently in England ; they 
afterwards took the veil. The sons followed 
engineering. 

[Interview, with portrait, in Musical Herald, 
July 1899, revised by her ; Clayton’s Queens 
of Song (with portrait) ; British Musical 
Biography ; information from Miss Padwick ; 
biographical sketch in Le Guide Musical, 
translated with additions in Musical World, 
19 Peb. 1881 ; obituaries in the musical press. 
May and June 1906 ; personal reminiscences.] 

H. D. 

LEMPRIERE, CHARLES (1818-1901), 
writer and politician, born at Exeter on 
21 Sept. 1818, was second son of John 
Lempriere, D.D. [q. v.], compiler of the 
‘ Classical Dictionary,’ by his second wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Deane of 
Salisbury. Entering at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in Feb. 1825, he matriculated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1837, with a 
scholar-fellowship of the old typo. He 
graduated B.G.L. in 1842 and D.C.L. in 
1847, and remained a law fellow of the 
college untn his death. 

He was called to the bar from the Inner 
Temple on 22 Jan. 1844, and for a time 
did work for (Sir) Alexander James 
Edmund Cockbum [q. v.], who always 
remained his friend. Joining the western 
circuit, he made good progress ; but he 
early fell into the hands of unscrupulous 
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financiers, whose schemes involved him in 
difficulties which lasted almost till his 
death. In pursuance of these schemes he 
travelled for some time in Egypt and the 
Levant. Meanwhile he interested himself 
in pohtics on the conservative side. He 
had been one of the earfier members of the 
Conservative Club (1841). From 1850 on- 
wards he was a trusted agent of the con- 
servative party, and engaged actively in 
political work. When it was resolved 
in 1859 to oppose Gladstone’s election 
for Oxford University, Lempriere was de- 
puted to approach the marquis of Chandos, 
afterwards duke of Buckingham, to induce 
him to stand. Premature revelation of 
the position of things by the conservative 
leaders at Oxford brought grave discredit 
upon Lempriere, who was really not in fault. 
The marquis ultimately stood (1 July 1859), 
and was defeated by 859 to 1050 votes. 
Two years after, Lempriere was despatched 
by Sir Moses Montefiore [q. v.] on a private 
mission to Mexico, then in the midst of 
civil and financial disturbance, to defend, 
as far as was possible, the threatened 
British interests in the couixtry. Travelling 
by way of the United States, Lempriere 
recorded his impressions of the position 
there in the best of his literary productions, 

‘ The American Crisis considered ’ (1861). 
Believing as most EngHslimen did in the 
claims of the South to independence, he 
saw and exposed most vividly the danger 
to be apprehended from the emancipation of 
the negro population. There followed his 
‘ Notes on Mexico ’ (1862). The confused 
condition of the country is reflected in the 
traveller’s impressions. Vera Cruz had 
been occupied by the Spaniards, and there 
were fears that the French might establish 
permanent control of the country. Brigan- 
dage was rampant, and disorder univer- 
sal. The book was attacked for inaccuracy 
in statistics and faultiness of style. Yet it 
is probably the best extant account of 
Mexican aflairs in those days of turmoil. 

In 1865 Lempriere was back in England 
and taking an active part in elections. 
When in June 1866 John Bonham Carter, 
liberal member for Winchester, accepted the 
office of junior lord of the treasury in Lord 
John Russell’s administration, and offered 
himself for re-election, Lempriere contested 
the seat to prevent an unopposed return. 
He only polled 46 votes. In 1867, under 
Lord Derby’s administration, his services 
were rewarded by the colonial secretary- 
ship of the Bahamas. Political feeling 
at that time ran high in the islands, and 
it was not long before Lempriere’s strong 
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tory opinions brought him into difficulties. 
He was accused of interfering in elections, 
and had to resign. Scenes of great dis- 
order followed ; Lempriere’s house was 
plundered and his papers destroyed. In- 
stead of returning to England he proceeded 
to the United States, where he had pre- 
viously made the acquaintance of Horace 
Greeley, who now employed him as a writer 
for the ‘ Tribune.’ After Greeley’s death 
in 1872 Lempriere entered on the most 
singular stage of his career. He organised 
a colony of young Englishmen at Buckhorn 
in Western Virginia, on the Lines of that 
afterwards attempted at Rugby, Tennessee, 
by Thomas Hughes, who is vaguely said to 
have suggested the idea to Lempriere. 
The ‘ colony ’ failed, the colonists were half 
starved, and in 1879 Lempriere was back in 
England and again engaged in financial pro- 
jects. In the pursuit of these he travelled 
in most comitries of Europe. His last 
undertaking was in connection with the 
valuation of the great Partagas tobacco 
estates in Cuba, in which he was employed 
by a syndicate (1 887-9) . From that time 
onwards he remained in England, occa- 
sionally residing for some months at a time 
in Belgium and Luxemburg, where he had 
many friends. He died at West Ken- 
sington on 30 Oct. 1901. 

Lempriere’s powers were not displayed 
to^ best advantage in his literary work. 
His reputation was that of a persuasive 
speaker and a brilliant conversationalist. 
There are oil paintings of him in the 
Common Room of St. John’s College and 
at the Seigneurie of Rozet in Jersey, 
with which his family was connected. 

[J. Bertram Payne, Monograph of the 
House of Lempriere, 1862; Robinson, Re- 
gister of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 223 ; 
Ebster, Alumni Oxonienses, and Men at the 
Bar ; Register of St. John’s CoUego, Oxford.] 

A. T. G. 

LEHG, Sib JOHN (1828-1906), news- 
paper proprietor, born at Hull on 10 April 
1828, was younger brother of Sir William 
Christopher Leng[q. v. Supp. II]. Educated 
at Hiill grammar school, he acted there as 
joint-editor with Charles Cooper (afterwards 
editor of the * Scotsman ’ ) of a manuscript 
school magazine. Becoming assistant teacher 
at a private school, he sent letters to 
the ‘ Hull Adv ertiser ’ which attracted 
the notice of Edward Francis Collins, then 
editor, and led to his appointment in 184:7, 
at nineteen, as sub-editor and reporter. 
This post, which embraced dramatic 
and musical criticism, he held for four 
years. In July 1851 Leng was selected 
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from among seventy candidates as editor 
of the then bi-weekly ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ 
The paper was founded in 1801, but had 
fallen into a backward state. Leno- soon 
raised the ' Advertiser ’ to high rank, both 
in lopal and imperial affairs. His wide 
practical knowledge of newspaper work 
enabled him to reorganise both the literary 
staff and machinery. The old premises 
were quickly found too small ; and in 
1869 he built the first portion of new 
premises in Bank Street, which, before his 
death, attained gigantic proportions. As 
early as 1852 Leng was made a partner 
by the proprietors of the ‘Advertiser,’ 
and the imprint thenceforth bore the name 
of John Leng & Co. 

After the abolition of the ‘taxes on 
knowledge ’ in 1861, the ‘ Advertiser ’ was 
issued daily. In June 1870 Leng was one 
of the first Scottish newspaper proprietors 
to establish an office in Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, with direct telegraphic commumca- 
tion with Dundee. When stereotyping was 
adopted, after printing from rolls of paper 
instead of sheets was introduced, he caused 
a stereotype-foundry to be erected as a 
portion of the plant. In 1851 the single 
machine in use could only produce 360 
copies per hour ; fifty years afterwards 
Leng had four elaborate machines in 
operation, each capable of throwing off 
20,000 copies per hour. He was the first 
to attempt illustrations in a daily paper ; 
and when the primitive pantographic 
method was superseded by zincography, he 
founded a zincographio and photographic 
studio as part of the office equipment. 
The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
paper supply was overcome in 1893, when 
the Donsido paper-mills were acquired by 
a private limited liability company, of which 
Leng was chairman. 

Leng proved to be a notable pioneer in 
other departments of journalistic enterprise. 
In May 1859 he founded the first half- 
penny daily newspaper in Scotland, under 
the title of the ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ but the 
limited machinery then available compelled 
him to suspend this venture. In January 
1858 he established the ‘ People’s Journal,’ 
a weekly newspaper which soon reached the 
largest circulation of any similar paper in 
Scotland. A literary weekly paper, the 
‘ People’s Friend,’ was founded by him in 
1869 ; and he lived to see it reach a circula- 
tion which rivalled that of London periodi- 
cals of its kind. The ‘Evening Telegraph,’ 
a halfpenny daily newspaper, was started in 
1877, and had a successful career, being 
amalgamated in 1900 with the ‘Evening 



Post/ another local paper. In 1869 he 
suggested the introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams, printing specimen forms similar 
to those afterwards adopted. 

In September 1889, on the death of J. B. 
Pirth, one of two members of parliament for 
Dundee, Leng was returned without opposi- 
tion in the liberal interest. He was re-elected 
by large majorities in 1892, 1895, and 1900, 
retiring from the House of Commons at the 
dissolution in 1905. An advanced radical 
and a supporter of home rule aU round, 
he made his maiden speech, on 26 March 
1890, in support of the parliamentary 
elections (Scotland) bill, which proposed 
that the expenses of returning officers at such 
elections should be paid out of the rates. 
Among the topics which he brought before 
the House of Commons were the excessive 
hours of railway guards, engine-drivers, 
and firemen; appointment of female 
inspectors of factories and workshops; 
boarding-out of pauper children by parochial 
boards. He was prominent in 1893 in 
support of the home rule bill of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and of the employers’ liability bill. 
In the same year he was knighted and 
was made deputy-Heutenant for the county 
of the city of Dundee. He was made an 
honorary burgess of Dundee in 1902 ; 
and in 1904 hon. I/L.D. of St. Andrews. 

Despite his journalistic and parlia- 
mentary activity he found time for exten- 
sive travel. He visited the United States 
and Canada in 1876, and frequently 
toured in France, Germany, and Holland. 
His first Western journey was recorded in a 
volume entitled ‘ America in 1876 ’ (Dundee, 
1877) ; and a visit to India in 1896 was 
detailed in his book ‘ Letters from India 
and Ceylon ’ (1897), a work translated 
and widely circulated in Germany. Two 
journeys in the Hear East produced ' Some 
European Rivers and Cities ’ (1897) and 
‘ Glimpses of Egypt and Sicily’ (1902). 
A second American tour in 1905 was com- 
memorated in ‘ Letters from the United 
States and Canada ’ (1905). In October 1906 
he set out on a third tour in America, but fell 
ill at Delmonte, California, and died there on 
12 Dec. 1906. His body was cremated and 
the ashes brought home and interred at 
Vicarsf ord cemetery, near Newport, Fife. 

Leng married twice ; (1) in 1851, Emily, 
elder daughter of Alderman Cook of 
Beverley ; she died at Kinbrae, Newport, 
Fifeshire, in 1894, leaving two boub and four 
daughters ; (2) in 1897, Mary, daughter of 
William Low, of lUrriemuir, who survived 
him. 

A portrait by James Archer, R.S.A., was 
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presented to him in 1889 by the staff of 
the ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ when he entered 
parliament. In 1901 a portrait by Sir 
William Quiller Orchardaon, R.A., presented 
to him by the people of Dundee, was given 
by him to Dundee Permanent Art Gallery. 
The unspent balance of the subscriptions was 
increased by Leng so as to form the Leng 
Trust, designed to encourage the study of 
I Scottish literature and music. 

Besides the volumes mentioned, Leng 
published numerous pamphlets on social- 
ism, free trade, and economic subjects. A 
posthumous work, edited by Lady Leng, is 
entitled * Through Canada to California ’ 
(1911). 

[Dundee Year Book, 1901 and 1906 ; 
Dundee Advertiser, 1851-1906 ; Centenary 
of Dundee Advertiser, 1901 ; private in- 
formation.] A. H. M. 

LENG, Sib WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER 
(1825-1902), journalist, born at Hull on 
25 Jan. 1825, was elder son of Adam Leng 
of Hull by Mary, daughter of Cliristopher 
Luccock, of Malton, architect. Sir John 
Leng [q. v. Suppl. II] was a younger 
brother. His father had served in the 
navy during the Napoleonic wars on board 
the Termagant; but from 1815 he en- 
gaged in commerce at Hull. After edu- 
cation at a private school, where he 
showed a taste for literature, William was 
apprenticed in 1839 to a wholesale chemist 
in Hull, and afterwards acted as town- 
traveller. In 1847 he began business on 
his own account. Meanwhile in anony- 
mous contributions to the ‘ Hull Free 
Press,’ including sketches of notable citizens 
(issued in book form in 1852), he chamiuoned 
with vigour a variety of reforms. Denoun- 
cing the overloading and mismodelling of 
cargo steamships, ho first suggested to 
Samuel Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl. 1] the crusade 
which led to the introduction of the Plimsoll 
‘load-line.’ Proposals for municipal re- 
forms in Hull like the demolition of slum- 
property wore defeated in his opinion by 
the self-interest of prominent liberals, whose 
party he hitherto supported. Thereupon 
he declared himself a conservative, and 
remained through life a devoted adherent 
of the conservative cause. Brought up 
as a Wesleyan, ho joined the evangelical 
party in the Church of England. 

In spite of divergent political opinions, 
William was a regular contributor of 
articles on municipal and national afiairs 
to the ‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ after his 
brother John bee ame editor in 1851. In 
1859 William gave up his ' chemist’ a 
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business in HuH and resided in Dundee till 
1864, writing in the ‘ Advertiser.’ During 
the civil war in America he was almost the 
only journalist in Scotland to support the 
cause of the North. 

In 1864 Leng joined Frederick Clifford 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in acquiring on easy 
terms the ‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph.’ 
He became managing editor, and at Shef- 
field the remainder of his life was passed. 
On 1 Jan. 1864 the ‘ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph ’ became his property and 
first bore the imprint of ‘ Leng & Co.’ 
In 1872 more extensive premises were 
purchased in Aldine Court, and there 
linotype machines were first employed in 
England to set up a newspaper entirely. 
The paper, which was almost moribund 
when he undertook its direction, quickly 
became in Leng’s vigorous hands a great 
conservative pow'er in the north of Eng- 
land. 

Leng was fearless in advocacy of 
what he deemed the public interest; 
At personal risk he denounced in 1867 
the terrorism practised by Sheffield 
trade-unionists upon non-union workmen 
under the leadership of William Broadhead 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. Leng induced the gov- 
ernment to appoint a royal commission 
of inquiry which fully established his 
allegations (September 1867). He is the 
original of Holdfast in Charles Reade’s 
/Put Yomself in his Place’ (1870), a 
novel dealing with Broadhead’ s crimes. In 
recognition of his services he was presented 
(28 April 1868) with his portrait by H. F. 
Crighton and a purse of 600 guineas, 
subscribed by men of all political opinions. 
The picture now hangs in Sheffield town 
hall. 

Leng established at Sheffield as supple- 
mentary to the ‘ Telegraph,’ the ‘ Weekly 
Telegraph,’ the ‘ Evening Telegraph and 
Star,’ the ‘ Weekly News,’ and the ‘ Sun- 
day ^ Telegraph,’ all of which became 
flourishing concerns. At different times 
he visited the Continent, writing for 
the ‘ Telegraph ’ descriptive articles, some 
of which he repubfished in book form. 
For many years vice-chairman of the 
Sheffield Conservative and Constitutional 
Association, he was afterwards chairman. 
In 1895-6 he was elected chairman of the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. He was 
knighted in 1887 on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee, Dying at Sheffield on 
20 Feb. 1902, he was buried in Ecclesall 
churchyard. He married in 1860 Anne 
(d. lSfe), daughter of David Stark of 
Ruthven, Forfarshire, and widow of Harry | 


Cook of Sandhurst, Austraha. Her sister 
was first wife of his brother John. His 
two sons, C. D. Leng and W. St. Quentin 
Leng, became partners in the ‘Sheffield 
Telegraph.’ A cartoon portrait by ^Spy’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1890. 

[In Memoriam, Sir William Christopher 
Leng, Kt. (1902) ; Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
20 Feb. 1902; Dundee Advertiser, 20 Feb, 
1902; Dundee Year Book, 1902; private 
information.] A. H. M. 

LENNOX, CHARLES HENRY GOR- 
DON-. [See Gordon-Lennox, Charles 
Henry, sixth Duke oe Richmond and 
first Duke oe Gordon (1818-1903), lord 
president of the conncil.] 

LENO, DAN, whose true name was 
Georoe Galvin (1860-1904), music-hall 
singer and dancer, was born on 20 Dec. 
1860 at 4 Eve Court, Somers Town, 
afterwards demolished to make room 
for St. Pancras terminus. His father 
and mother, who were known pro- 
fessionally as Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Wilde, 
were itinerant music - hall performers 
who trained the child as a tumbler and 
contortionist. The father at any rate was 
Irish, and to that circumstance and the 
boy’s occasional sojourns in Ireland may 
be attributed his marked Irish voice, which 
was no small part of his attraction in later 
years. He made his first appearance as 
early as 1864 as ‘ Little George, the Infant 
Wonder, Contortionist and Posturer ’ in 
the Cosmotheca off the Edgware Road, 
since destroyed. His father dying about 
this time, his mother married another 
member of the same profession, named 
Gpnt, whose stage name was Leno. The boy 
with his mother, stepfather, and a brother, 
also an acrobat, began to tour the United 
Kingdom and to some extent the continent. 
Described as ‘ The Great Little Lenos,’ 
the brothers were performing in various 
places in 1867. The brother soon dis- 
appeared, and in 1869 Dan, who had been 
forced through an accident to substitute 
clo^-dancing for tumbling, was known 
as ^The Great Little Leno, the Quintessence 
of Irish Comedians,’ and had presumably 
added singing and patter to his agility. 
In 1869 he was in Belfast, among the 
audience being Charles Dickens, then 
lecturing in Ireland, who is said to have 
spoken to the boy and prophesied success 
for him (Jay Hioeoey Wood, Dan Leno, 
1906). 

The boy’s name was changed from George 
to Dan owing to a misapprehension on 
the part of either the printer or deviser of 
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a playbill. The boy’s stepfather appre- 
ciated the accidental change and saw 
the value of it, and as Dan Leno the stage 
name was crystallised. For many Jyears 
the touring Lhe continued, with moderate 
success, and then in 1880 Dan Leno, now 
nearly twenty, entered for a clog-dancing 
competition and the championship of the 
world silver belt at the Princess’s Music 
Hall, Leeds, and won it. He subsequently 
lost it, but recaptured it in 1883, at the 
People’s Music Hall, Oldham, and emerged 
from the contest into the successful period 
of his Hfe.|;;^In 1883, in St. George’s Church, 
Hulme, Manchester, he married Miss Lydia 
Keynolds, a [music-haU singer, and not 
long afterwards made his first appearance 
as Dan Leno in London, at the Foresters’ 
Music Hall, where at a salary of 5Z. a week 
he sang and danced. IDs first song, 
‘ Going to Buy the Milk for the Twins,’ a 
mixture of singing and monologue such as 
he practised to the end, was so successful 
that he obtained an engagement at the 
Oxford Music HaU and there attracted the 
attention of George Conquest [q. v. Suppl. 
II], of the Surrey Theatre, who engaged 
Leno and his wife at a joint salary of 20Z. 
a week to play in the 1886-7 pantomime of 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’ Dan accepted, 
and played J ack’ s mother. From this point 
his career was a triumph. 

In 1887 he made Ins appearance at the 
Empire theatre, Leicester Square, on the 
occasion of its being converted into a music 
hall, and sang one of his earhest successes, 
a parody of ‘ Queen of My Heart ’ in 
‘ Dorothy.’ Next year Sir Augustus Harris 
[q. V. Suppl. I] engaged him for the Drury 
Lane pantomime of 1888-9 — ‘ Babes 
in the Wood ’ — ^for which he worked so 
acceptably as the Wicked Aunt that it ran 
from 26 Dec. until 27 April, and his engage- 
ment was renewed for a term of years which 
ended only with his death. Every winter 
he was the particular star of Drury Lane ; 
while during the rest of the year he made 
a tour of the principal music halls in the 
United Kingdom. No other comedian 
of his time had drawing power to compare 
with him. On 26 November 1901 the 
culminating point of his success was 
reached when he was commanded to Sand- 
ringham to sing before King Edward VII, 
Queen Alexandra, and their guests — the 
first music-haU performer to be thus 
honoured. 

In September 1902 Dan Leno’s health 
broke down. His continuous and excitable 
activity exhausted his strength. He was 
able to return to the stage during the early 


months of 1903 and for the Drury Lane 
pantomime of 1903-4 ; but he died at 
Balham from general paralysis of the brain 
on 31 Oct. 1904 at the early age of forty- 
three. His funeral on 8 Nov. at Lambeth 
cemetery. Tooting, was attended by an 
immense crowd of admirers. 

Dan Leno throughout the best years 
of his career, which covered his connection 
with Drury Lane, signally excelled all 
other music-hall comedians in intelligence, 
humour, drollery, and creativeness. Ho 
used the words provided for him only as a 
basis, often suggested by himself, on which 
to build a character. Although essentially 
a caricaturist, with a broad and rollicldng 
sense of fun which added myriad touche's 
of extravagance beyond experience, the 
groundwork of his creations was true, 
and truth continually broke through the 
exuberance of the artist. His most memor- 
able songs in his best period were a mixture 
of monologue and song, in male or female 
character, out the song came gradually to 
count for less and less. ‘ The Shop- 
walker ’ perhaps first convinced the great 
public of his genius. Leno’s long series 
of largely irresponsible but always human 
pantomime figures at Drury Lane differed 
from all pantomime figures by their strange 
blend of fun and wistfulness. It was his 
special gift to endear himself to an audi- 
ence, and compel its sympathies as well 
as applause. 

The recipient of large salaries, ho was 
correspondingly lavish. He was President 
of the Music HaU Benevolent Fund, and 
himself the distributor of much private 
charity. He carried his fun into private 
life and was much addicted to practical 
jokes. His hobbies were farming live 
stock in the meadow attached to his house 
at Balham and painting or modelling in 
the wooden studio in his garden. For one 
evening in 1902 he edited the ‘ Sun,’ a 
short-lived newspaper then under Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley’s ownership. He also 
wrote a burlesque autobiography entitled 
‘ Dan Leno : his Book ’ (1901), which is 
not whoUy without nonsensical merit. 

He left a widow and several children, 
among them a married daughter, Georgiana, 
who had appeared on the stage. A bust 
of the comedian is in the entrance haU of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

[The Times, 1 Nov. 1904 ; Daily Telegraph, 
1 Nov. 1904 ; Era, 6 Nov. 1904. Dan 
Leno, by Jay Hickory Wood, 1905; James 
Glover, Jimmy Glover his book, 1911; 
p. 74 seq. (with portrait of Leno from bust 
y himself). ] E. V. L. 
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LEVESON-GOWEE, [EDWARD] 
FREDEBIOK (1819-1907), politician and 
autobiographer, second son of Granville 
Leveson-Gower, iBrst Earl Granville [q. v.], 
by his wife Lady Henrietta, or Harriet, 
Cavendish, daughter of the fifth duke of 
Devonshire, was born on 3 May 1819. He 
was always called by his second Christian 
name. His early years were partly spent 
with his parents at the British embassy, 
Paris. As a boy he was a frequent visitor 
at Holland House (cf. his autobiography, 
Bygone Years, 1905, oh. iii. ; Lady 
Granville’s Letters, ii. 3). Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he 
graduated B.A. in 1840; he was judge’s 
marshal to Lord Denman and Baron Parke, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1845. In 1846 he was returned 
as liberal member for Derby at a by- 
election, and was re-elected at the general 
election next year, but was unseated, his 
agent having illegally engaged voters as 
messengers. Returned for Stoke-on-Trent 
in 1852, he was at the bottom of the poll 
at the election five years later, the Chinese 
war having divided the liberals in the 
constituency. In 1859 he was returned 
for Bodmin, and held the seat until 1885, 
when he retired from political life. 

Leveson- Gower’s speeches in the House 
of Commons were not numerous, though he 
seconded the address on the meeting of 
parliament in the autumn of 1854. Glad- 
stone offered him the posts of chief whip 
and postmaster-general, but he refused 
both, thinking that there were others more 
deserving of promotion {Bygone Years, 
p. 258). He was for several years chairman 
of railway committees, a tribunal of which 
he formed no high opinion {ibid. p. 259). 

In 1874 he became first chairman of the 
National School of Cookery, and held the 
position until 1903, when he became vice- 
chairman. He acted for some twenty years as 
a director of Sir W. G. Armstrong <fe Co., Ltd. 

Leveson-Gower took much pleasure in 
foreign travel. In 1850-1 he visited India. 
In 1856 he went to Russia as attach6 
to his brother, Lord Granville, the special 
envoy on the coronation of the Czar 
Alexander II {Bygme Years, ch. viii. ; 
Fitzmaukece’s Qranville, oh. viii.). But it 
was as a social figure that he was most con- 
spicuous. Gifted with agreeable manners, 
conversational tact, and a good memory, he 
excelled as a diner-out and giver of dinners. 
These qualities are refiected in his ‘ Bygone 
Years ’ (1905), a pleasant volume of reminis- 
cences, which contains many well- told 
anecdotes. His editing of his mother’s 


‘Letters’ (1894) also shows an intimate 
knowledge of several generations of society. 
In August 1899 he published an article witti 
the object of showing that the author of 
‘ Werner ’ was not Byron, but Georgiana, 
duchess of Devonshire {Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. xlvi. pp. 243-250). The theory 
is discredited by Mr. Hartley Coleridge 
{The Works of Lord Byron, 1901, v. 329- 
333 ; see also Bygone Y ears, pp. 325-6, and 
the correspondence in Literature, 12, 19, and 
26 August 1899). He was a member of 
Grillion’s Club, and also of the Political 
Economy Club, of which science he made a 
serious study. He was J.P. for the county 
of Surrey and D.L. for Derbyshire. 

Leveson-Gower married on 1 Juno 1853 
Lady Margaret Mary Frances Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, second marquis of Northampton ; 
she died on 22 May 1858. After her death 
he lived with his mother at Chiswick 
House, Chiswick, until she died in 1862j 
when he took No. 14 South Audley 
Street. In 1870 he also purchased Holm- 
bury, near Dorking. There Gladstone 
visited him' at least once a year, and other 
frequent guests were his brother, Lord 
Granville, to whom he was much attached, 
Mrs. Grote, Bishop Wilberforce, Tennyson, 
and Russell Lowell. Leveson-Gower died in 
London on 30 May 1907, and was buried 
at Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire. His 
only child, George Granville Leveson- 
Gower, who has been a commissioner 
of woods and forests since 1908, owns 
at 12 Norfolk-crescent, London, W., three 
portraits, including a half-length chalk por- 
trait by H. T. Wells, R.A., done in 1871 
for Grillion’s Club. In the apartments of the 
Dowager Lady Granville, Leveson-Gower’s 
sister-in-law, at Kensington Palace are 
two portraits of him : one in water-colours 
taken at the age of seventeen by the 
Vicomtesse de Caraman, and the other in 
oils believed to be by Manana. 

[Bygone Years, by the Hon. Frederic! 
Leveson-Gower, 1905 ; Letters of Harriet, 
Countess Granville, edited by the Hon. Fred- 
erick Leveson-Gower, 1894 ; G. W. E. Russell, 
Sketches and Snapshots, 1910 ; The Times, 
31 May 1907.] L. C. S. 

LEWIS, BUNNELL (1824-1908), classical 
archaeologist, born in London on 26 July 
1824, was the eldest of the twelve children 
of William Jones Lewis of London by his 
first wife Mary Bunnell, a descendant of 
Philip Henry, the nonconformist divine. 
Samuel Sava^ Lewis [q. v.] was his 
half-brother. Educated under Dr. Jack- 
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son, afterwards bishop of London, at Isling- 
ton proprietary school and at University 
College, London, Lewis, after reading with 
Charles Rann Kennedy [q. v.], graduated 
B.A. in 1843 in the University of London, 
obtaining the university scholarship in 
classics. He became fellow of University 
College in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 
classics in 1849, taking the gold medal, 
then first awarded. He was appointed 
the same year professor of Latin at Queen’s 
College, Cork, an appointment which ho 
held until 1905. He laboured to make 
archseology an integral part of university 
education, and with that end in view 
collected objects of art and antiquity for the 
museum of his college. At the foundation 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland he took 
an active part in its administration, and 
held the office of examiner in Latin for four 
years. 

Lewis early devoted his attention to 
alrchseology, being elected F.S. A. on 2 Feb, 
1865, and was in 1883 appointed foreign 
corresponding associate of the National 
Society of Antiquaries of France. In 1873- 
1874 he delivered courses of lectures on 
classical archaeology at University College 
in connection with the Slade School of 
Art. The inaugural lecture was published. 
His special study was the survival of 
Roman antiquities in various parts of 
Europe, and his inquiries took him during 
the summer recesses to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Sicily, and Turkey. His discoveries 
of Roman antiquities, which shed much 
new light on the interpretation of Latin 
hterature, were embodied in papers con- 
tributed between 1875 and 1907 to the 
‘Archaeological Journal.’ 

Lewis died at his residence, 49 Sunday’s 
WeU Road, Cork, on 2 July 1908, and was 
buried at Cork. He was twice married : 
(1) on 2 Oct. 1855 to Jane {d. 31 Deo. 1867), 
second daughter of the Rev. John Whitley, 
D.D., chancellor of KiUaloe; and (2) on 
4 Oct. 1871 to Louise Emily (d, Nov. 1882), 
daughter of Admiral Bowes -Watson of 
Cambridge. He left no issue. Ho be- 
queathed to University College, London, 
his classical and archseologioal library and 
lOOOZ. for a ‘ Bunnell Lewis prize ’ for pro- 
ficiency in original Latin verse and in 
translations from Latin and Greek. 

Besides his archaeological papers and 
contributions to the second (revised) edition 
of Dr. WiUiam Smith’s Latin Dictiona^, 
he published a ‘Letter to J. Robson, Esq., 
on the Slade Professorships of Fine Art’ 
(1869) and ‘ Remarks on Ivory Cabinets in 


the PoBsoBBion of Wickham h1ow<u% 

(1871). 

[Summary of the of the IhnL 
Lewis, D. D., and Genealogy, 1H73 ; 
conduotesd by the Students of C^uocn’H C ’ollcg(% 
Cork (portrait), 1900, ii. 2541? Cork ikm* 
stitution, 3 July 1908 ; Irish Times, 3 *luiy 
1908 ; The Times, 17 Aug. 1908 (will) ; Mmi mul 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; information kimily 
supplied by Miss Mary Bun noli Burton.] 
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LEWIS, EVAN (1818-1901 ), dmn of 
Bangor, born at Llanilar, GVvrtliganHldro, 
on 16 Nov. 1818, was HcaoiKl (and pimt« 
humouB) Bon of Evan Lowib of tliatf 
(who was descended from tlio l^nviH family 
of Dinas Cerdyn and Blaem Gerdyn in that 
county) by his wife Mary, daiightrr of ilolin 
Richards, also of .Llanilar, I! Is 
married, for her Hopond luiHhaiiiL ♦hdui 
Hughes of Tyn-y-foeili, Llanrhywiyth 
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His elder brother, David 
1895), fellow of Jesus Callege, Oxford (1839 
1846) and vice-prinoipal (lB45«-0), sorvi'd 
as curate of St. Mary’s, Oxford, under Jofm 
Henry Newman, and joined tlui Htunan 
catholic communion in 1846, In 1860 fio 
settled for life at AmndoL Devoting hlm« 
self to a study of tlie canon law and ttu! 
lives of the saints, ho translatml from the 
Latin ‘The Rise and Growth of thoAnglioaii 
Schism,’ by Nicdiolas Sandm*H, with an 
elaborato intruduotion and notes (1877)? 
ami among oth(?r wen’ks frmn ties Sfianislj, 
the writings of St. .lohri of tins V<mm (1861 ; 
2nd (idit., with numerouH cdutiJgi?s, I8H9 ; 
new edit. 3 vo1h„ witli an iniroduothm by 
Father Benodiot Zimmormann, IIHhi), 

Evan Ijowis, after cduoatlon at VstrmI 
Meurtg and Aberystwyth, want to aiohool 
at Twickenham kept by hia fathor’if brotiuir, 
David Lewis, IXD. (177^-1859) (Fcmma^ 
At Oxon, ; G. JoNis, Mnwagion Bir Afmrtd/t 
9B). Following hk elder iirother Ihwid to 
JoBus Oolloge, Oxford, l.,ewiB nmiricylated 
on 7 April 1838, and gnwiuahHl liA. in 
1841, proceeding M.A. in 1803. Of pow(*rful 
physique, he rowed ‘ strokti ’ in the Oi>liego 
boat when it was liead of thii river, and in 
afto life was a groat walker. OrdaimHl 
deacon and priest in 1B42 by (Jhrmtoiiher 
Bethell, Bishop of Bangor [q. v.], ha wms 
successively ourate of Lland 
Llanfaes with Penmen 
fihangcl Yseeifiog (1845-6), 'all in 
and Llanlleohid, Carnarvonshire ^ 

He was vioar of Aberdare, Glamorgan 
shire (1859-66), rector of Dolgelly, Mor" 
ionethshire, and rural dean of EBtimanor 
(1866-84), proctor in oonvoeation htr the 
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Bangor (1872-6), canon residentiary (1877- 
1884), and dean irom 1884 till his death 
at the deanery on 24 Nov. 1901. He was 
buried at Llandegai churchyard. 

He married (1) in October 1859 Anne, 
youngest daughter by his first^wife of John 
Henry Cotton, dean of Bangor, at one time 
his vicar; she died on 24 Dec,H860^at Aber- 
dare, leaving no issue ; (2) in 1865 Adelaide 
Owen, third daughter of the Kev. Cyrus 
Morrall of Bias lolyn, Shropshire (Bueke’s 
Landed Gentry, e. v.)', she survived him 
with three sons and three daughters. 

While at Oxford, Lewis, like his brother 
David, came under the influence of the 
tractarians, and on returning to Wales he 
inculcated their doctrines by speech and 
pen. At Llanlleohid he introduced choral 
services for the first time in the Bangor 
diocese, and gradually adopted a dignified 
ritual. This he supplemented by direct 
‘ catholic ’ teaching as to the sacraments, 
being the first Anglican in the nineteenth 
century to preach in Wales the doctrines 
of apostolic succession and baptismal 
regeneration (Aechjdeacon David Evans’ 
Adgofion, i.e. lieminiscences, 1904, pp. 35-6), 
Some of the younger [clergy followed 
Lewis’s lead, and the movement re- 
sulted in a latter-day Bangor controversy 
(Dadl Bangor), The Rev. John Phillips 
attacked the ritualist position in two 
famous lectures delivered at Bangor in 
November 1860 and January 1852 respec- 
tively and shortly afterwards published. 
Lewis replied to the first lecture in a 
jjeries of Welsh letters in ‘ Y Cymro,^ 
signed ^ Aelod o’n Eglwys ’ (a member of 
the church), reprinted in 1852 in book form. 
His best work was an elaborate Welsh 
treatise on the apostolic succession, de- 
scribed as by a Welsh clergyman ( Yr 
Olyniaeth Apostolaidd gan Offeiriad Gym- 
reig : Bangor, 1851, London, 1869). He also 
wrote, besides occasional papers on Welsh 
church questions, and^^on the Wesleyan 
succession ( Yr Olyniaeth Wesleyaidd)fVXidQT 
the pseudonym of ‘ Amddiffynydd ’ (i.e. 
Defender) in 1858. He was much interested 
in church music, co-operated in the produc- 
tion of the -Bangor Diocese Hymn Book,’ 
and himself translated into Welsh Faber’s 
"Good Friday Hymns’ and "Adeste Fideles.’ 

[For Dean Lewis see Western Mail (Cardiff), 
25 Nov. 1901 ; North Wales Cl^onicle 
(Bangor), 30 Nov.; Church Times, 29 Nov. 
1901 ; T. R. Roberts, Eminent Welshmen 
(1908), p. 306. See also Welsh articles in Y 
Geninen for March 1902, p. 37, and March 1903, 
p. 23, and (with portrait) in Yr Haul, 1902, 
p. 3 ; private information.] D. Ll. T. 


LEWIS, Sir GEORGE HENRY, first 
baronet (1833-1911), sohcitor, second son 
in a family of four sons and four daughters 
of James Graham Lewis, sohcitor (1804-73), 
by his wife Harriet, daughter of Henry 
Davis of London, was born on 21 April 
1833 at 10 Ely Place, Holborn, where, after 
the fashion of the day, his father resided over 
the offices of his firm. Educated at a private 
Jewish school at Edmonton and at Univer- 
sity College, London, Lewis was articled 
to his father in 1851 and was admitted a 
solicitor in the spring of 1856, joining 
the firm of Lewis & Lewis, which his 
father had fomided and in which the only 
other partner was his uncle, George Lewis. 
Their business, which strongly resembled 
in many ways that of Mr. daggers as de- 
scribed by Dickens in ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
dealt largely with criminal matters, with 
insolvency, and with civil litigation arising 
out of fraud, barratry, and the like, and 
the firm was largely employed by members 
of the theatrical profession. Besides the 
general work of the office the younger 
George Lewis gained experience in advocacy 
by constant practice in the police courts. 
He showed remarkable ability and acute- 
ness at the Mansion House in Jan. 1869 
on behalf of the prosecutor, Dr. Thorn of 
the Canadian bar, who brought charges of 
fraud against the directors of the bank- 
rupt fijrm Ovorend, Gurney & Co. ; but his 
popular reputation was first established in 
July 1876 in connection with the so-called 
Balham mystery [see under Gudly, 
Jambs Manby], where at the coroner’s 
inquest he represented the relatives 
of Mr. Charles Bravo, whose death 
was the subject of the inquiry. His 
searching and relentless cross-examination, 
which for the first time made clear the 
relationship of the various parties in the 
drama, though it failed to fix the guilt on 
any of the persons involved, brought him 
much notoriety and was the cause of a 
substantial increase in the business of the 
firm. 

Gradually ho obtained what was for 
more than a quarter of a century the prac- 
tical monopoly of those cases where the 
seamy side of society is unveiled, and 
where the sins and follies of the wealthy 
classes threaten exposure and disaster. 
He was the refuge, with fine impartiality, 
of the guilty and the innocent, of tne wrong- 
doer and of the oppressed. But though he 
was employed on one side or the other in 
almost every cause cSlibre which was 
tried in London for five-and-thirty years, 
the bulk of his practice lay in the cases 
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which by adroit handling he kept out of 
court, largely to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. He possessed an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the past records of the criminals 
and adventurers of both sexes, not only in 
England and on the continent of Europe, 
but in the United States, which was 
peculiarly serviceable to him and to his 
clients in resisting attempts at conspiracy 
and blackmail. It has been said of him 
that ‘ he was not so much a lawyer 
as a shrewd private inquiry agent ; auda- 
cious, playing the game often in defiance 
of the rules, and relying on his audacity 
to carry him through.*' 'For a trial,’ wrote 
Mr. Smalley, who knew him well, ‘he 
prepared with a thoroughness which left 
no opening for surprise. He had methods 
of investigation which were his own, and 
intuitions beside which the rather mechani- 
cal processes of Sherlock Holmes seemed 
the efiorts of a beginner.’ These qualities 
were never more conspicuously exhibited 
than in the proceedings before the Parnell 
commission in 1888-9, where he repre- 
sented the majority of the incriminated 
nationalists, and where he laid the train 
which resulted in the exposure of the 
forgeries of Richard Pigott [q- v.l. 

Lewis’s extraordinary memory for detaU 
enabled him to reduce written notes to 
a minimum, and '"some ^time before his 
death he declared that he had destroyed 
all record of his strange experiences. It 
was impossible to lead such a life without 
incurring much fierce resentment, and 
the causes he championed were not 
always those of right and justice ; but he 
was the author of many acts of great 
kindness and generosity, and he was a 
staunch and loyal friend. Wealthy and 
hospitable, he was a familiar figure in the 
artistic and theatrical world, and there 
was no phase of society with which his 
professional experience had not, at one 
time or another, brought him into touch. 
Though a Jew by birth, a fact of which he 
was conspicuously proud, and having 
enjoyed few advantages as a young man, 
George Lewis became a familiar figure in 
very exalted circles and was one of those 
admitted to the intimacy of King Edward 
VII, by whom he was made a Companion 
of the Victorian Order in 1905. In 1892 
he was knighted, in recognition, it was 
supposed, of his services in connection with 
the Parnell commission. On the coronation 
of King Edward VII in 1902 he obtained 
a baronetcy. 

In the later years of his life Lewis 
was active in promoting certain much- 


needed reforms in the criminal law. He 
was a strong advocate of the Prisoners’ 
Evidence Act of 1898, by which prisoners 
and their wives were made competent wit- 
nesses in criminal as well as in civil cases, 
as well as of the court of criminal appeal 
created in 1908. His practice had made 
him acquainted with every phase of con- 
jugal xmhappiness, and he proved a highly 
illuminating witness before the royal 
commission appointed in 1909 to inquire 
into the working of the divorce laws. He 
argued in favour of equal rights for both 
sexes, of the cheapening of procedure, and of 
the establishment of local divorce courts. 
He contributed also to the movement 
which led to the Moneylenders Act of 
1900, intended to put a curb upon usurious 
extortion. 

Lewis died, after a prolonged illness, at 
his house in Portland Place, on 7 Dec. 
1911, and was buried at the Jewish 
cemetery, Willesden; he had done very 
little professional work for some years 
before his death. He was married twice : 
(1) in 1863 to Victorine, daughter of Philip 
Kann of Erankfort-on-Maine ; she died in 
1865, leaving a daughter; (2) in 1867 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ferdinand Eberstadt 
of Mannheim, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters and one son, George James Graham, 
who succeeded him in the baronetcy and 
as head of the firm of Lewis & Lewis. A 
portrait in oils by John S. Sargent, R.A., 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1896. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ ap- 
peared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1896. 

[The Times, 8 Dec. 1911 ; the Kew York 
Daily Tribune, 31 Dec. 1911 (article by George 
W. Smalley) ; Burke’s Baronetage ; private 
information.] J. B. A. 

LEWIS, JOHN TRAVERS (1825-1901), 
archbishop of Ontario, born on 20 June 1826, 
at Garrycloyne Castle, Cork, the seat of his 
great-uncle on the mother’s side, John 
Travers, was son of John Lewis, M.A., curate 
of St. Ann’s, Shandon, Cork, of Welsh de- 
scent, by his wife Rebecca Olivia, daughter of 
John Lawless of Eolcrone, Cloyne. Educated 
at Hambin and Porter’s School, Cork, he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, winning 
the first Hebrew prize, and graduating 
B.A. in 184:8 as senior moderator and gold 
medallist in ethics and logic. Ordained 
deacon in 1848, and priest in 1849, he 
visited Canada in the latter year and 
settled there for Hfe. He first received 
charge of the mission at West Hawkesbury 
in the Ottawa Valley. In 1854 he was 
appointed to the rectory of St. Peter’s, 
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Brockville ; and on 13 June 1861 was 
elected first bishop of the new diocese of 
Ontario. He was at the time the youngest 
bishop in the whole Anglican church, and 
the last in Canada to be created by royal 
letters patent. In 1893 he was elected by 
the house of bishops to the office of metro- 
politan of the ecclesiastical province of 
Canada, and in 1894 to the dignity of arch- 
bishop of Ontario. 

In 1861, in his first address as bishop of 
Ontario, he advocated the incorporation of 
a synod board to manage the funds and 
direct the_ mission work of the diocese, a 
system since adopted throughout the 
Dominion. In his address of 1864 he 
spoke in favour of a national council of 
representatives for the whole Anglican 
church, to affirm the catholic doctrines. 
At the meeting of the provincial synod in 
1865 he moved an address to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in behalf of the pro- 
posed council. He then visited England 
and urged acceptance of the scheme, and 
the result was the first Lambeth conference 
of 1867- At the same time his steady 
interest in scientific questions led him to 
be the original promoter of the first meeting 
of the British Association in Canada, held 
at Montreal 1884. He was author of some 
published sermons and contributor to 
religious periodicals in Canada and England. 

Lewis was made hon. D.D. of Oxford 
US97), hon. ^ LL.D. of Dublin, and hon. 
p.Cy^. by Trinity University, Toronto, and 
by Bishop’s College University, Lennoxville. 
In 1885 the governor-general of Canada 
presented him with the memorial medal of 
the confederation of the provinces in 
acknowledgment of his ‘ important services 
m the cause of literature and science.’ 
He died at sea in the Atlantic on his way 
from Canada to England on 6 May 1901, and 
was buried at Hawkhurst, Kent. An altar 
was erected to his memory in the cathedral, 
Kingston,^ Ontario. A painted portrait of 
Lewis is in possession of his widow ; two 
pastels in colours are owned by his eldest 
son. 

Lewis twice married : (1) on 22 July 1851, 
Annie Henrietta Margaret, daughter of 
the hon. Henry Sherwood, Q.C., successively 

attorney-general for 
Upper Canada ; she died on 28 July 1886, 
leaving six children, the eldest of whom 
John Travers Lewis, K.C., is chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Ottawa; (2) on 
^ Eeb. 1889, Ada Maria, daughter of Evan 
Leigh, C.E., of Manchester. Lewis’s second 
wife, by whom he had no issue, was well 
known before her marriage for her pious 


j where she founded the 
British and American homes for voun^ 

and built 

Christ Church at Neuilly-sur-Marne. 

^^^^^^ation ; Kingston Dailv 
Wln^7 May 1901 ; Morgan’s Canadian Men 
and Women of the Time, 1898.] w. S. J 

lewis, RICHARD (1821-1905), 

bishop of Llandaff, second son of John 

Lewis (d. 1834), barrister-at-law, of Henllan 
m the pansh of Llanddewi Velfrev Pem 
brokeshiro, by his first wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Charles Poyer Callen of Grove, Narberth 
“ county, was horn at Henllan 

on 27 March 1821. His father was a pro- 
supporter of the reform bill of 1832 
nol Nicholas, Annals of County Families, 
904). An ancestor had married into the 
family of Col. John Poyer [q. v.], whose 
estate of Grove, with that of HenUan and 
IVlolJeston amounting together to 3500 
acres, passed to the bishop on the death 
of his only brother, John Lennox Griffith 
Poyer Lewis (1819-1880), a barrister of 
Lincoln s Inn and high sheriff of Carmar- 
thenshiro for 1867. 

Educated at the grammar school of 
Haverfordwest and at Bromsgrove school 
fteb. 1835 to 1839), he matriculated at 
Worcester College, Oxford, 18 June 1839, 
being Cookes scholar 1839-43. Owing 
to ill-hoalth, he graduated B.A. in 1843 
m the ‘ pass ’ examination with an 
honorary fourth class. He then travelled 
for two years with his brother through 
central and south-eastern Europe, Egypt, 
as far as the second cataract, and, 
crossing the desert, through Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. Ho was ordained 
deacon in 1844 and priest in 1846 by the 
bishop of Oxford. After serving a curacy 
at Donchworth near Wantage he was on 
17^ Sept. 1847 presented by his grand- 
father to the vicarage of Amroth, Pem- 
brokeshire, a Poyer living of which 
he afterwards became patron. This 
ho relinquished for a curacy at Plaxley, 
Gloucestershire, and in 1851 he was preferred 
by the lord chancellor to the rectory of 
Lampeter^ Velfry, a purely agricultural 
parish, with a Welsh-speaking population 
of about 1000, adjoining his native place 
and comprising a part of the family estate. 
Bishop Thirlwall refused to institute him, 
ground of his inadequate knowledge 
of Welsh, but an appeal to the archbishop 
ms decided in his favour (23 June 1852) 
(Dean Bobebts oe Bangor^ T 
January 1906). He became rural dean 
Lower Carmarthen in the same ““ 
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He catechised the scholars in the Sunday 
school every Sunday, and the number of 
communicants rose from fifteen in 1851 to 
one hundred and ten in 1883 (see his 7th 
Visitation Charge, 1903). He was prebendary 
of Caerfarchell in St. David’s Cathedral from 
1867 to 1875, archdeacon of St. David’s, 
prebendary of Mydrim, and chaplain to the 
bishop (Basil Jones) from 1875 to 1883, the 
archdeaconry, which was pro hoc vice in the 
gift of the crown, being conferred on him by 
the prime minister, Disraeli. He was ex- 
ceptionally active throughout his arch- 
deaconry, but he was scarcely known 
outside before the Church Congress held 
at Swansea in 1879, when as chairman of 
the subjects committee and of one of the 
public meetings he gave an impression of 
tact and judgment (Dean Roberts, loc. ciU). 
On the advice of Dean Vaughan and Dean 
Allen (of St. David’s) he accepted in Jan. 
1883, with some hesitation, when sixty- two 
years old, and with little experience of urban 
or industrial conditions, Gladstone’s offer 
of the see of Llandaff, which had not been 
held by a Welshman since 1675. He was 
consecrated on 25 April 1883 at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Archbishop Benson — ^it being 
his ^st consecration — was enthroned on 
1 May, and soon afterwards received 
the degree of D.D. from Oxford by 
diploma. 

The Church Extension Society founded by 
Lewis’s predecessor, Alfred Ollivant [q. v.], 
in 1850 had practically exhausted aU its 
funded capital before the end of 1883. 
After visiting every parish in the diocese 
and after realising the deficient provision 
in the industrial districts, Lewis inaugurated 
the Bishop of Llandafi’s Fund for the 
erection of inexpensive churches in populous 
districts, and for the support of additional 
curates. Starting the fund with a personal 
contribution of lOOOZ. (to which later 
he added 1000 guineas), he asked for 
60,000L, of which 20,000L was raised within 
a year, and the total reached before his 
death was 60,155Z. I85. 3iZ., of which 27,061Z. 
had been expended in building grants 
and 23,232Z. in grants for the stipends of 
curates. In 1897 he started a Poor Benefice 
Fund, which has since been affiliated to the 
Queen Victoria Clergy Pension Fund. In 
1898 he established a diocesan Sunday, on 
which collections should be made through- 
out the diocese for the four chief diocesan 
funds, namely, the two already mentioned 
and those of the Church Building Society 
(estabhshed by Ollivant in 1845) and the 
Church Schools Association. A million 
shilling thank-offering fund, opened by 


the bishop in 1901 (to commemorate the 
nineteenth century) proved disappointing ; 
only some tenth of that sum was realised. 
During his episcopate he confirmed 83,844 
candidates, some 30 new parishes were 
formed, 100 new churches built or rebuilt, 
and 130 restored. 

One of the earliest acts of the bishop 
was to establish an annual Diocesan Con- 
ference, which first met in October 1884. 
His addresses at these conferences and 
even his visitation charges were mainly 
devoted either to administrative matters 
or to a spirited defence of the church and 
its property, including exposure of what he 
regarded as unfair treatment of its 
schools. A broad churchman, he pursued 
a policy of toleration in matters of ritual, 
and secured the obedience of clergy who 
inclined to ritualist excesses. 

After the death of William Basil Jones 
[q. V. Suppl. I] in 1897, he, as senior 
'Welsh bishop, was frequently consulted 
by the primate on questions relating to 
Wales, especially as to education. He 
refused to countenance any compromise 
on the question of church schools {South 
Western Daily News^ 28 Feb. and 29 April 
1903); with much reluctance he met the 
teachers’ representatives in an abortive 
conference at Llandaff on 23 Nov. {ibid.). 
He was unable, from stress of work 
or disinclination, to take any part in 
the administration of the South Wales 
University College. To him was largely 
due in 1892 the establishment, within 
his diocese, of a theological college (St. 
Michael’s) for the post-graduate training 
of candidates for orders. 

Lewis was president of the Church 
Congress at Cardiff in 1889, spoke at the 
Rhyl Congress of 1891 on the church 
revival in Wales, and presided at a meeting 
on the church in Wales at the London 
Congress in 1899. He also presided over a 
committee of the Lambeth Conference of 
1887 which considered the care of emigrants. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords on 
14 April 1885. He attended rarely, but 
uniformly voted on the conservative 
side. 

Somewhat lacking in sympathy with 
modem Welsh nationalism, he took little 
part in any Welsh movement unconnected 
with the church, but was keenly alive to 
the necessity of utilising the Welsh language 
1 in the services of the church and also for 
I church defence. He insisted on Welsh- 
speaking clergy serving parishes where 
Welsh was spoken, and declined to institute 
patrons’ nominees who could not speak 
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Welsli. The exercise of such discretion on 
his part was upheld in the law courts {Law 
Heports, 20 Q.B.D. 460 ; 58 Law Times, 
812). 

The bishop died at Llandaff on 24 Jan. 
1905, and was buried at Llanddewi Velfrey. 
He preserved his physical vigour till near 
the end. A life-size gilt-bronze statue, in 
ecclesiastical robes, by (Sir) W. Goscombe 
John, R.A., was erected in the cathedral, 
being unveiled on behalf of the subscribers 
by Viscount Tredegar on 17 Dec. 1908. A 
portrait in the Palace, LlandaH, by Mr. A. S. 
Cope, R.A., was presented on the twenty- 
first anniversary of his accession to the see 
(3 Nov. 1904): 

In April 1847, while a curate at Dench- 
worth, Lewis married Georgiana King, 
daughter of Major John Lewis of the Hon, 
East India Company, She died at Llandaff 
on 24 Eeb. 1895. Their only child, Arthur 
Griffith Poyer Lewis (1848-1909), educated 
at Eton and University College, Oxford, 
where he rowed in the university boatrace 
of 1870, was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 17 Nov. 1873, and joined the South 
Wales circuit. He was registrar to the diocese 
of Llandaff from January 1885 to April 1898, 
secretary to the bishop from 1897 to 1908, and 
chancellor of the dioceses of Llandaff and 
St. David’s (1908-9). He was also recorder 
of Carmarthen (1890-1905), stipendiary 
magistrate for Pontypridd from July 1905, 
and chairman of the quarter sessions of 
Haverfordwest from 1907 and (of Carmar- 
thenshire from 1908 (Eostbk’s Men at 
the Bar ; Who’s Who, 1909 ; Western Mail, 
6 May 1909). 

[South Wales Daily News and Western Mail 
(Cardiff) of 25 Jan. 1905 and a Welsh article in 
y Geninen (Carnarvon) for January 1906 by the 
Dean of Bangor give the fullest and most reliable 
account of Bishop Lewis. See also articles 
by Mr. J. E. Ollivant in the Llandaff diocesan 
magazine for March 1905 and in Guardian 
1 Peb. 1905 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Dis- 
tinguished Churchmen (1902), by Charles H. 
Dant. The primary authorities for the 
bishop’s episcopal work are the reports of the 
Llandaff Diocesan Conference from 1884 on 
(notably that for 1904, containing his own 
review of the progress made), and his visita- 
tion charges (both published at Cardiff), and 
also, from March 1899 on, the Llandaff 
diocesan magazine, each number of which 
gives cdia a list of the public engage- 
ments fulfilled by the bishop in the prece- 
ding quarter. A summarised account of Dr. 
Lewis’s episcopacy was given by his successor 
(Dr. Hughes) to the WelSh Church Commission 
on 11 June 1908 (Minutes of Evidence, book 
iii, pp, 511 et seq.] D. Ll. T. 


LIDDERDALE, WILLIAM (1832- 
1902), governor of the Bank of England, 
born at St. Petersburg on 16 July 1832,^ 
was second of the six sons of John 
Lidderdale, a Russia merchant, by his 
wife Ann Morgan. When ten years old 
he was brought to England, and after 
education at a private school at Birkenhead 
he began his commercial career in 1847 
in the office of Heath and Co., Russia 
merchants of Liverpool. He next became 
cashier to Rathbone Bros, and Go. of 
Liverpool, representing that firm in New 
York from 1857 to 1863. Becoming a 
partner in 1864, he started the Rathbones’ 
London house, and his business ability 
quickly brought him to the front rank 
of London merchants. He became a 
director of the Bank of England in 1870, 
deputy- governor in 1887, and governor in 
1889. 

During Lidderdale’s deputy-governor- 
ship effect was given by the bank to the 
reduction of the interest on the national 
debt, in accordance with the National Debt 
Conversion Act passed in 1888, by George 
Joachim Gosohen [q. v. Suppl. II], the 
chancellor of the exchequer. During his 
second year of office as governor Lidderdale 
was faced by the gravest responsibility. The 
money market had been for some months in 
an unsettled state owing to'the large drain of 
gold to foreign parts, especially to South 
America. On Friday, 7 Nov. 1890, the 
bank rate was suddenly raised to 6 per cent. 
On the following day Lidderdale was in- 
formed that the great accepting house of 
Baring Bros, was in need of assistance 
being called upon to meet certain commit- 
ments in respect of the Buenos Ayres 
harbour and water works. Their liabilities 
were 22,000,000^,, against which were 
liquid assets immediately available of 

15.000. 000^., whilst the personal estates 
of the partners were valued at about 

11.000. 0002. Lidderdale immediately con- 
sulted not only his fellow directors but the 
leading bankers and merchants. By the 
following Wednesday afternoon he had 
purchased 1,500,0002. of gold from Russia 
and borrowed 3,000,000l from France, 
On Thursday, 14 Nov., Messrs. Baring 
laid a statement of their affairs before the 
directors ; on Friday Lidderdale placed 
the British government in full possession 
of the facts of the coming emergency and 
of the steps taken and proposed to be taken 
to meet it. On the same afternoon a 

f uarautee fund was opened at the bank, and 
y noon the next day a subscription of 

16,000,0002* had been secured, and he was 
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able to announce to the public that the 
situation was saved. 
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Tlie bank, supported by tbe chief Joint- 
stock banks, discount houses, and a few 
firms, _ undertook the liquidation 
of Messrs. Baring’s affairs by means of a 
committee to last for three (eventually 
extended to four years, during which it 
was hoped that the whole of the firm’s 
assets would be satisfactorily reahsed. In 
his dealing with the inevitable difficulties 
of the liquidation, Lidderdale, by his ffim 
action, still fimther increased the confidence 
hi his financial leadership. 

At the close of this alarming crisis, which 
the country had hardly time to ’realise 
before it disappeared, the services of 
Lidderdale and his fellow directors received 
marked public recognition. On 30 Dec. 
1890 a committee from the Stock Exchange 
presented the governor and directors with 
an appreciative address. On 27 Feb. 1891 
Lidderdale was presented with the honorary 
freedom of the Grocers’ Company. On 
6 May he was admitted to the honorary 
freedom of the City of London,* at the 
banquet m his honour which followed at 
the Mansion House, Lidderdale insisted 
that the maintenance of a sufficient 
reserve for national wants was the concern 
not only of the Bank of England, but of 
aU the banks of the country. He was made 
a privy councillor on 30 May 1891. 

Lidderdale was continued in office as 
governor for a year beyond the usual term, 
so that ^ he might bring to a conclusion 
negotiations with the government for 
changes in the management of the bank, 
which eventually took shape in the Bank 
Act of 27 June 1892. To his personal 
mvestigation of the details was largely 
due the Judgment of the House of Lords on 
5 March 1891 (reversing the decision of the 
ffiwer courts), in the intricate case, Vagliano 
Bros, versus the Bank of England. Thereby 
the bank was finally relieved, after three 
years’_ litigation, of a claim to pay the 
plain tifis a sum of 71,600Z. whicli a clerk 
of theirs had fraudulently drawn from the 
firm s account at ^the Bank of England in 
1888. The result was warmly welcomed by 
the banking interest. 

^Lidd^dale, who became a commissioner 
of the Patriotic Fund iu 1893, and held 
famong other financial offices) the presi- 
dency of thn council of the Corporation 
Bondholders, died on 26 June 
1902 at 55 Montagu Square, London W 
and was buried at Winkfield, near Windsor 
He married m 1868 Mary Martha, elder 
daughter of Wadsworth Dawson Busk of 
VOL. Lxvni. — SUP. n. 


Winkfield, Berkshire (formerly of St. Peters- 
tog), by his wife Elizabeth Thielcke ; 
ot ins eight children four sons and three 
daughters survived him. 

[Journ. Inst, of Bankers, xxiii. 400—3 • 
Joseph Bum, Stock Exchange Investments 
m Theory and Practice, 1909, pp. 54-7: 

of Viscount Goschen, 
m 283-4 ; Men and Women 

of the Tune, 1899 ; Men of Note in Finance 
and Commerce, 1900-1, fp. 139 ; The Times, 

’■ P^ess, 6 and 

9 May 1891 ,* private information.'’ C. W. 

LIISTDSAY, JAJNIES GAVIN (1835-1903) 
colonel R.E., born on 21 Oct. 1835, was 
younger son of Colonel Martin Lindsay, 
C.B. of Dowhill, eo. Londonderry, who 
commanded the 78th highlanders. 

Educated at Addiscombe from 1852 to 
1854, he obtained a commission in the Madras 
engineers, becoming second lieutenant on 
9 Dec. 1854 and lieutenant on 27 April 1858. 
He served in the Indian Mutiny campaign 
in 1858 under Sir George Whitlock, and 
was present at the affairs of Jheejung and 
Kahrai, the battle of Banda, and the relief 
of Kirwi. He was in the reserve at the 
storming of the heights of Punwarree and 
received the medal and clasp. He was made 
second captain on 29 June 1863. Subse- 
quently he entered the railway department 
as deputy consulting engineer, and in April 
1870 he was appointed executive engineer 
of the first grade for the railway survey of 
Mysore. In 1872 he undertook as engineer- 
in-chief the construction of the Northern 
Bengal railway. His administrative capacity 
was seen to advantage during the Bengal 
famine of 1873-4, when he employed on 
public works large numbers who were out of 
work owing to the failure of the crops. He 
was promoted captain on 30 July 1871 • 
major on 5 July 1872 ; lieut. -colonel on 
31 Dec. 1878 ; and colonel on 31 Dec. 1882. 

During the second Afghan war in 1879- 
1880 he showed his organising power by 
building for military purposes the Sukkur- 
Sibi railway, of which he was ©ugmeer- 
in-chief. It was constructed in three 
months and opened for traffic on 27 Jan. 
1880. *He also started the Harnai and 
Gulistan-Karez sections of the Kandahar 
railway. Afterwards he took part in the 
march from Quetta to the relief of Kandahar 
with the force under Major-general Sir 
Robert Phayre [q. v. Suppl. I] and m the 
destruction of the towers of Abu Saiad 
Khan’s fort (cf. Bond. Goiz. 25 Jan. 1881). 

He again received the medal. 

Returning from the frontier at the close 
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of the war, he became chief engineer of the 
Southern Mahratta railway in 1881, and by 
exercise of his great organising powers and 
by his gift of obtaining the devoted services 
of his staff he finished the railway in 1891. 
The line proved of great service in amelio- 
rating distress during the subsequent 
famines. Meanwhile in 1 885, when K-ussian 
intrigues had caused unrest on the north- 
west frontier, he as engineer-in-chief made 
arrangements for carrying out the rail- 
road from Sibi up the Bolan towards Quetta. 
Incapacitated by breaking his arm, he 
retired from the service in 1891 before the 
completion of this line. On returning homo 
he became deputy chairman of the Southern 
Mahratta railway and in 1896 chairman. 

Lindsay, an able and trusted officer, was 
a leader of railway work in India, his name 
being identified with the establishment of the 
North Bengal State railway, the Southern 
Mahratta, the Buk-Sibi and Bolan rail- 
ways. His influence over those who worked 
with him enabled him to carry out fine 
work rapidly. He died on board the P. & 0. 
steamship Caledonia near Aden on 19 Dec. 
1903 on Ins way to Bombay, where he 
had intended to visit railway works with 
which he was associated. He was twice 
married, but left no issue. Both his wives 
predeceased him. 

[Royal Engineers Journal, Feb. 1904 ; Engi- 
neer, 1 Jan. 1904 ; The Times, 23 Dec. 1903 ; 
Official and Hart’s Army Lists ; H. B. Hanna’s 
Second Afghan War, vol. iii. 1910.] ‘ H. M. V. 

LINDSAY, afterwards LOYD-LIND- 
SAY, ROBERT JAMES, Baeon Wantage 
(183^1901), soldier and politician, was 
younger son of General James Lindsay 
of the Grenadier guards, a cadet of the 
family of which the earls of Crawford 
are the head. His mother was Anne, 
eldest child of Sir Coutts Trotter, banker 
and first baronet. His elder brother. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay (&. 1824), inherited in 
1837 the^ baronetcy of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir Coutts Trotter. Of two sisters, 
the elder, Margaret, married her cousin, 
Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 26th 
earl of Crawford [q. v.] ; the younger, Mary 
Anne, married Robert Stayner-Holford, of 
Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 

Born on 16 April 1832, Robert James 
Lin(^ay was educated at Eton, and in 1850 
received a commission in the Scots guards, 
then the Scots fusilier guards. Ordered to 
the Crimea with his regiment in Eeb. 1854, he 
carried the queen’s colour at the battle of the 
A^a as senior subaltern, and distinguished 
himself by helping to rally the regiment, 


which had been thrown into momentarv 
confusion by a mistaken order; for this 
service he was thanked next momino- on 
parade by the Duke of Cambridge. ^ He 
played a conspicuous part at Inkerman in 
command of his company, and in the early 
spring of 1865 he was appointed A.D.C. to 
General Sir James Simpson [q. v.], which 
position he vacated in August of the same 
year to take up the adjutancy of his 
regiment. On the return of the British troops 
from the Crimea in July 1856 he received a 
brevet majority and was made musketry 
instructor in the recently created school at 
Hythe. On 24 Eeb. 1857 he was gazetted 
to the Victoria Cross, with a double recom- 
mendation for his services at Alma and 
Inkerman, and he received tliis decoration 
from Queen Victoria on 27 June. Early in 
1858 he was appointed equerry in the 
household of Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, which was then constituted for 
the first time. On 17 Nov. 1858 he was 
married to Harriet Sarah, only surviving 
child and heiress of Samuel Jones Loyd, 
Baron Overstone [q. v.], and he assumed 
the name of Loyd-Lindsay. 

In 1859 he retired from the army with 
the rank of heutenant-colonel, and devoted 
liimself to the management and embellish- 
ment of the estate of Lockinge near Wantage 
in Berkshire, which had been settled on him 
and his wife by Lord Overstone. Loyd- 
Lindsay was one of the pioneers of the 
volunteer movement, and took a main part 
in the raising of the Berkshire corps, of 
which he was made colonel commandant 
in I860, and on the reorganisation of the 
force in 1888 he became brigadier- general of 
the home counties brigade. He also held 
the command, by special request of the 
Prince of Wales, from 1866 to 1881, of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. From the 
first he was a strong advocate of the 
institution of bodies of mounted infantry 
among the volunteers, and his enthusiasm 
for rifle shooting is commemorated by the 
Loyd-Lindsay prize, which ho founded, 
and winch is annually competed for at 
Bisley. In 1865 he entered the House of 
Commons as conservative member for 
Berkshire, and he retained his seat until 
his elevation to the peerage in 1885 ; he 
held the office of financial secretary to the 
war office from August 1877 to the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s government in April 
1880. On the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war a letter from Loyd-Lindsay in 
‘The Times’ of 22 July 1870 led to the 
formation of the National Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded, which developed 
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into the Red Cross Aid Society. Of that 
body he was chairman from the first, and 
he visited in this capacity the scene of the 
war in France, being received at the 
Prussian headquarters at Versailles, and 
penetrating into besieged Paris. In July 
1876, as commissioner of the society, he 
was present during the campaign between 
Turkey and Servia, and his private letters 
from the front to his father-in-law attracted 
the attention of Lord Beaconsfield. In the 
spring of 1900 he was with difficulty pre- 
vented, though the hand of death was 
visibly upon him, from sailing for South 
Africa to direct the operations of the Red 
Cross Aid Society during the Boer war. In 
1881 he was made K.C.B. on the occasion 
of the ‘ coming of age ’ of the volunteer 
force, and he was raised to the peerage in 
July 1885 under the title of Baron Wantage 
of Lockinge, becoming lord-heutenant of 
Berkshire in the same year. In 1891 he 
was chosen by the secretary for war, 
Edward Stanhope [q. v.], to preside over a 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
length and conditions of service in the 
army, the recommendations of which were 
the source of some much-needed amehora- 
tions in the lot of the private soldier. In 
1892 Lord Wantage succeeded the duke of 
Clarence as provincial grand master of the 
freemasons of Berkshire. 

The death of Lord Overstone in 1883 
placed a princely fortune at the disposal of 
Lord Wantage and his wife. The owner of 
large estates in Berkshire and Northampton- 
shire, he became one of the leading agri- 
culturists in the country, devoting special 
attention to the breeding of shire horses 
and pedigree cattle. A man of lofty 
personal character, he cherished a strong 
sense of the duties and responsibihties 
attendant upon wealth and high station. 
He was a generous and discriminating 
patron of art, and assisted by his wife’s 
judgment added largely to the fine collection 
of pictures formed by Lord Overstone. He 
was one of the founders and chief sup- 
porters of the Reading University College, 
which since his death has benefited largely 
by the munificence of Lady Wantage. He 
died at_^ Lockinge Park, Wantage, and was 
buried at Ardington, after a long illness, 
on 10 June 1901 ; there was no issue of the 
marriage, and the title became extinct. 

Wantage was of singularly fine presence, 
and his massive head and refined features 
served more than one artist as models for 
King Arthur and the ideal ‘ Happy Warrior ’ ; 
he was frequently painted, the best portraits 
being respectively by Mr.W. W. Ouless, R.A., 


now at Lockinge, and by Sir William Rich- 
mond, R.A., painted in 1899, now at Carlton 
Gardens. A cartoon portrait by Spy ’ 
appeared in ' Vanity Fair ’ in 1876. 

[Memoir of Lord Wantage by Harriet Lady 
Wantage, 1907 ; Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1902 ; 
Spectator, 4 Jan. 1908 ; private information.] 

J. B. A. 

LINGEN, Sir RALPH ROBERT 
WHEELER, Baron Lingen (1819-1905), 
civil servant, bom in Birmingham on 
19 Feb. 1819, was only son of Thomas 
Lingen of the old Herefordshire family 
[see Lingen, Sir Henry] by his wife Ann, 
eldest daughter of Robert Wheeler of 
Birmingham. Lingen was sent to Bridge- 
north grammar school at the beginning of 
1831, the head boy of the school at the 
time being Osborne Gordon [q. v.]. In 
May 1837 he won a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and went into residence in 
the same year. His contemporaries in- 
cluded James Fraser [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of Manchester, an old schoolfellow, 
Frederick (afterwards Archbishop) Temple 
[q. V. Suppl. II], with whom he was 
brought much into contact in later 
years on educational matters, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, and Froude. One of his 
closest friends through life was Benjamin 
Jowett, who, writing to him in 1890, spoke 
of ‘ a friendship of more than fifty years’ 
standing.’ From school Lingen brought a 
high reputation for scholarship, which was 
fully sustained at the university. In 1838 
he gained the Ireland scholarship, in 1839 
the Hertford. In 1840 he took a first class 
in the final classical school, and next year 
became a fellow of Balliol. In 1843 he 
won the Latin essay, and in 1846 the Eldon 
scholarship. In 1881 he received the hon, 
degree of D.C.L., and in 1886 he was made 
hon. fellow of his old college. Trinity. 

Lingen, who became a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 4 May 1844, read in 
chambers until 6 May 1847, when he was 
called to the bar. Shortly afterwards 
he entered the education office, then 
under a committee of the privy council, 
and in 1849, when he was only 30 years 
old, became secretary in succession to Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth [q. v;], the first 
holder of the office. " This post he filled 
for twenty years, and during the creation 
of our elementary education system he 
was the controlling executive force, if not 
also the virtual creator of successive codes ’ 
{Ann, Reg, 1905). While Lingen was 
serving under Kay-Shuttleworth, the latter 
remarked to him, in respect of some 
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change, ‘ Get it done, let the objectors 
howl ’ (Abbott and Campbell’s Jowett, 

i. 185). As secretary, Lingen acted on 
this maxim, though Ms strength lay perhaps 
not so much in Ms capacity to make changes 
as in his ability to negative claims upon 
the public purse. The growth of educa- 
tional expenditure led to the appointment 
in 1858 of a commission on the subject ; the 
Duke of Newcastle served as president and 
the enquixy lasted nearly three years. At 
this time Lord Granville was president of the 
council, and the vice-president, in charge of 
education, was Robert Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke [q. v.]. With Lord Gran- 
ville and more especially with Lowe, 
whom at a later date he joined at the 
treasury, Lingen worked with loyalty 
and in entire harmony (Fitzmaueiob’s 
Lord Qranville, i. 426 ; Patchett Maetin’s 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, ii. 478). 
The staunch adherence to ‘ sound prin- 
ciples,’ with wMch Lingen credited Lowe, 
was equally characteristic of Mmself, and 
he proved fearless and tenacious in the 
face of pubhc criticism. 

The Newcastle commission, which re- 
ported in March 1861, gave a lead in the 
direction of pa 5 ^ent by results, but the 
revised code which was first issued at the 
end of July in that year, though it did not 
come before parhament until the following 
February, went far beyond the committee’s 
recommendations. All assistance from state 
funds to the schools of the country was 
merged in a capitation grant depending 
upon the cMldren passing an examina- 
tion in the three R’s. Examination was, 
according to the opponents of the scheme, 
substituted for inspection. Financial con- 
siderations were paramount in Lowe’s and 
Lingen’ s minds in drawing up the revised 
code. * As I understand the case, you 
and I [wrote Lowe later] viewed the three 
R’s not only or primarily as the exact 
amount of instruction wMch ought to be 
given, but as an amount of knowledge 
wMch could be ascertained thoroughly by 
examination, and upon wMoh we could 
safely base the parliamentary grant. It 
was more a financial than a literary pre- 
ference . . , One great merit of the scheme, 
as it seems to me, was that it fixed a clear 
and definite Hmit’ {Life of Lord Sherbrooke, 

ii. 217). Matthew Arnold reckoned 
Lingen, wMle in charge of the education 
office, as ‘ one of the best and most faitMul 
of pubhc servants, who saw with appre- 
hension the growth of school grants with 
the comphcation attending them, and was 
inclined to doubt whether government had 


not sufficiently done its work and the 
schools might now be trusted to go alone ’ 
(Humphey Waed, Reign of Queen Victoria 
ii. 258). ' 

The pubhcation of the code aroused a 
storm of criticism, among its onnonentq 
being the late secretary. Sir Jame^s Kay! 
Shuttleworth ; a compromise was arrived 
at, but the authors of the scheme were not 
forgiven, and on 12 April 1864 Lord Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury [q. v. 
Suppl. II], moved a vote of censure in the 
House of Commons on the education 
department for alleged mutilation of the 
inspectors’ reports in favour of the views 
wMch the revised code had embodied. He 
was supported among others by W. E. 
Forster [q. v.], the motion was carried, 
and Lowe resigned, demanding a com- 
mittee of inquiry, whose report exonerated 
the education office and showed the 
allegations to be groundless. The attack 
was clearly directed as much against 
Lingen as against Lowe himself, and it is 
testimony to Lingen’s power and strength 
of character that he attracted the animosity 
which is usually reserved for the parlia- 
mentary cMefs of a government depart- 
ment. ‘If rumour does not much belie 
him,’ wrote the ‘Saturday Review’ (16 
April 1864), ‘Mr. Lingen is quite as powerful 
(as Mr. Lowe) and a good deal more offen- 
sive. It is from Mr. Lingen that all the 
sharp snubbing replies proceed ’ (Patohett 
Maetin, ii. 223). It was alleged by Ms 
opponents ‘that the whole department 
over which Mr. Lowe and Mr. Lingen 
presided was in a state of revolt ’ (p. 221), 
which no doubt meant that Lingen upheld 
discipline and kept a strong hand on the 
public purse strings. The result of the 
committee of inquiry was necessarily to 
strengthen Ms position, wMch he continued 
to hold till towards the end of 1869, when 
he was given the C.B. and promoted to be 
permanent secretary of the treasury, the 
highest post in the home civil service. 

Gladstone was then prime minister and 
Lowe chancellor of the exchequer. Lingen 
was well qualified to preside over the 
treasury under a government wMch carried 
almost aggressively into practice the old 
liberal doctrine of economy. He was head 
of the treasury under the first Gladstone 
government, then under Disraeli’s govern- 
ment from 1874 to 1880, and again under 
Gladstone’s government from 1880 to 1885. 
On the fall of that government he retired. 
During the conservative tenure of office 
he had as chancellor of the exchequer 
Ms old Oxford contemporary, Sir Stafford 
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Northcote [q. v.], and that his services 
were appreciated by both parties in the state 
is shown by his being given the K.C.B. in 
1878. On his retirement in 1885 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Lingen. 

At the treasury Lingen, although he 
was concerned with administrative control 
rather than with purely financial questions, 
proved himself an enemy of growing ex- 
penditure and a vigilant guardian of the 
public purse, who neither cared for nor 
sought popularity. Like Gladstone, with 
whom he was largely brought into contact, 
he combined scholarship with business 
capacity, and brought principle and 
character to bear upon details in a high 
degree. After his retirement he was an 
alderman of the first London County 
Council (1889-92), and chairman of the 
finance committee, a most important post 
in the early days of the council ; but he 
gradually withdrew from public life in 
consequence of growing deafness. He died 
at his London house on 22 July 1905, 
and was buried at Brompton cemetery. 
In 1852 he married Emma, second daughter 
of Robert Hutton, at one time M.P. for 
Dublin. She died on 27 Jan. 1908. There 
was no issue of the marriage, and the 
peerage became extinct on Lingen’ s death. 

[Authorities cited; The Times 24 July 1905; 
Osborne Gordon, a memoir with a selection 
of his writings, edited by Geo. Marshall, M.A., 
with sketch of Gordon’s school and college 
life by Lingen, Oxford, 1885 ; Evelyn Abbott 
and Lewis Campbell, Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Jowett, 1897 ; Patchett Martin’s Life and 
Letters of Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
2 vols. 1893 ; Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848- 
88,|by G. W. E. RusseU, 1901 ; G. W. Smalley’s 
London Letters, 1890, ii. 192 ,• private in- 
formation.] 0. P. L. 

LINLITHGOW, first Marquis of. [See 
Hope, John Adrian Louis (1860-1908), 
first governor-general of Australia.] 

LISTER, ARTHUR (1830-1908), bota- 
nist, born at Upton House, Upton, Essex, 
on 17 April 1830, was youngest son in 
a family of four sons and three daughters 
of Joseph Jackson Lister [q. v.]. Joseph, 
afterwards Lord, Lister (1827—1912) was his 
elder brother. A member through life of 
the Society of Friends, Lister was educated 
at EQtchin. Leaving school a# sixteen 
to engage in business, he soon joined as 
partner the firm of Messrs. Lister and Beck, 
wine merchants, in the City of London. He 
retired from the concern in 1888. 

Lister’s name is specially identified with 
painstaking researches on the Mycetozoa. 


From 1888 onwards he published many 
valuable memoirs in the ‘ Annals of Botany,’ 
the * Journal ’ of the Linnean Society, and 
the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Essex Field Club, 
in reference to the species and life-history 
of these organisms.. His principal work, 

‘ A Monograph of the Mycetozoa ’ (with 
78 plates), issued by the trustees of the 
British Museum in 1894, is an exhaustive 
catalogue of the species in the national 
herbarium. He was also the compiler 
of the museum’s ‘ Guide to the British 
Mycetozoa ’ (1895). 

Elected F.L.S. on 3 April 1873, he served 
on the council (1891-6), and was vice- 
president (1895-6). He became F.R.S. on 
9 June 1898, and was president of the 
Mycological Society 1906-7. He was a 
J.P. for Essex. Lister died at Highcliff, 
Lyme Regis, on 19 July 1908, and was 
buried at Leytonstone. He married on 
2 May 1855 Susanna, daughter of William 
Tindall of East Dulwich, by whom he had 
issue three sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, Joseph Jackson Lister, was 
elected F.R.S. in 1900. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 1909 ; Bradford Scientific 
Journal, vol. ii. 1909 ; Stratford Express, 
25 July 1908 (with portrait) ; Nature, 6 Aug. 
1908; The Times, 22 July 1908, 1 Sept. (wiU).] 

T. E. J. 

LISTER, SAMUEL CUNLIFFE, first 
Baron Masham (1815-1906), inventor, born 
at Calverly Hall, near Bradford, on 1 Jan. 
1815, was the fourth son in a large family 
of Ellis Cunlifie Lister-Kay (cZ. 1854) of 
Manningham and Farfield, D.L. and J.P., 
by the second of three wives, Mary, the 
daughter of William Kay of Oottingham. 
The original family name was Cunliffe; 
the father, Ellis Cunliffe, a wealthy 
manufacturer and the first M.P. for Brad- 
ford after the Reform Bill of 1832, assumed 
the name of Lister by the will of a cousin, 
Samuel Lister of Manningham, and the 
name Kay on the death of William Kay, 
father of his second wife. 

Samuel’s paternal grandmother, Mary, 
daughter of William Thompson, had be- 
queathed him in 1834 Addingham rectory 
on condition that he took orders ; but, after 
education at a private school at Balham 
Hill, Clapham Common, he was placed, at 
his own request, in the employ of Sands, 
Turner and Co., merchants, of Liverpool, for 
whom while still young he made repeated 
visits to America, gaming an insight into 
American business methods. In 1837 his 
father built fof him and his elder brother, 
John, a worsted mill at Manningham, opened 
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in 1838 under the style J. and S. C. Lister. 
The partnership lasted till 1845, when 
John retired, becoming his father’s heir by 
the death of the eldest brother, William. 
From 1845 to 1864 Samuel was successively 
in partnership with J. Ambler and J. War- 
burton. He carried on the business alone 
from 1864 till 1889, when the Manningham 
Mills became a hmited company, of which 
he remained the chief shareholder and 
chairman. 

Lister devoted great part of his long career 
to invention, taking out over 150 patents, 
apart from early inventions not patented. 
His first mvention, in 1841, was a swivel 
shuttle for inserting a silk figure on a 
plain ground; his earliest patent, in 1844, 
a method for fringing shawls. In 1841 also 
he first turned his attention to mechanical 
wool- combing, the object of which is to 
separate the long hairs from the short, the 
long making better cloth, the short being 
used for blankets and rough material. 
Previously such work was done by hand 
in conditions harmful to the workers. 
Lister in 1842 bought from George Edmund 
Donnisthorpe a wool-combing machine, 
which, like earlier machines patented by 
Edmund Cartwright [q. v.] in 1790, a 
French inventor named Heilmann, and 
others, proved unsatisfactory. Unable to 
resell it, he determined to improve it, and 
evolved by 1845 the Lister-Cartwright 
machine, with which he combed the first 
pound of Australian wool combed in 
England. Improvements in the machine 
itself and subsidiary processes led in 1846 
to the ‘ square-motion ’ machine, a type 
to the invention of which Sir Isaac Holden 
[q. V. Suppl. I] had rival claims, and in 
1850 to the ‘ square-nip ’ machine. The 
demand for this type was so great that 
machines built for 200Z. were sold for 
1 200Z. , and the profit was great. Involved in 
legal proceedings with the French inventor, 
Heilmann, who claimed that his patent 
rights had been infringed, Lister assured 
his position by purchasing the Heilmann 
machine, though he made little use of it, 
and in 1853 he acquired the Noble machine, 
an improved type invented by one of his 
own mechanics. For some years he com- 
manded the wool-combing industry. His 
inventions in this connection made clothing 
permanently cheaper, brought prosperity 
to Bradford, and helped to create the 
Australian wool trade. Ultimately Sir 
Isaac Holden took Lister’s place as chief 
controller of the industry. 

About 1853 Lister devoted himself to 
further inventions with what seemed to be 


reckless zeal. In that year he took out 
nine patents, in 1855 twelve, all for textile 
processes. In 1855 also he first thought 
of utilising silk-waste. The stufi, which is 
produced when the fibre is reeled off the 
cocoon, was then purchasable at \d. a 
pound. In 1859 Lister, though ignorant 
of the silk industry, invented a machine 
which answered his purpose, yet for years, 
despite continual improvements, spinners 
would not look at it. Bad business followed, 
and costly experiments brought him face 
to face with ruin. In 1864 his partner, 
Warbimton, fearing bankruptcy, left him, 
and his loss on the machine reached a 
total of 250,000Z. At last, in the latter 
half of that year, his machine established 
confidence, and he regained his financial 
standing. Silk waste, shipped from China, 
India, Italy, and Japan, and bought at 6c?. 
a pound, was converted into silk velvets, 
carpets, imitation seal-skin, poplins, and 
other silk products. A second fortune was 
made. This was increased in 1878, when 
a velvet loom, bought in Spain in 1867, and 
developed through eleven years by experi- 
ments costing 29,000?., at last began to pay. 
The old Manningham Mills, burnt down in 
1871, had been replaced by new mills on 
a far larger scale, and by 1889 Lister’s 
annual profit was 250,000?. He also 
invented in 1848, though he made no com- 
mercial use of it, a compressed-air brake 
for railways, anticipating by twenty- one 
years the Westinghouse patent (1869) in 
America. His last invention was a process 
of compressing corn for storing it by way 
of provision for time of war. In after years 
decreased profits, due to high American 
tariffs, made Lister an early advocate of 
tariff retaliation. 

In later life Lister bought for nearly 
1,000,000?. three adjoining estates in the 
north, Swinton Park, Jervaulx, and Middle - 
ham Castle. He also purchased Ackton 
Colliery at Featherstone, Yorkshire. Here 
during the coal strike of 1893 some of 
the colliery works were destroyed and the 
military fixed on the rioters, causing loss of 
life. Under Lister’s ownership the mine’s 
coal-output multiplied twelve times. 

Though a hard man of business. Lister 
was a generous benefactor to Bradford, 
presenting the city with, among other gifts, 
Lister PaHk. He also readily acknowledged 
the claims of all who in any way anticipated 
or helped in his inventions, contributing 
47,500?. to the Cartwright Memorial Hall 
and the statue of Cartwright erected in 
Lister Park, and also commissioning the 
sculptor, Matthew Noble [q. v.], in 1875, 
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to make two busts of Donnisthorpe, one 
for Ms widow, the other to be placed at the 
entrance to Manningham Mills. 

Lister owned pictures by Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, and other great 
painters. He was fond of every kind of 
sport, a good shot, and devoted to cours- 
ing, being a member of the Altcar Club 
from 1857. Though an ambition to win 
the Waterloo Cup was never gratified, he 
owned, among other successful greyhounds, 

‘ Liverpool,’ which in 1863 divided the 
Croxteth Stakes with IST. B. Jones’s ‘ Julia 
Main waring,’ and ‘ Chameleon,’ wMch out of 
seventy-nine courses in public lost only 
twelve, winning the Altcar Cup in its fourth 
season, and beating J. Lawton’s ‘ Liberty ’ 
for the Waterloo purse in 1872. 

Lister’s great gifts received public 
recognition during Ms lifetime. In 1886 
he was awarded the Albert medal of the 
Society of Arts. In 1887 he was offered, 
but refused, a baronetcy ; and on 15 July 
1891 he was made first Baron Masham. 
He was an hon. LL.D. of Leeds University, 
deputy -lieutenant and justice of the peace 
in North and West Ridings, Mgh sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1887, and at one time colonel 
of the West Riding volunteers. 

In old age Lister retained all Ms activity, 
and in 1905 he published ‘ Lord Masham’ s 
Inventions,’ an account of his main labours. 
He died at Swinton Park on 2 Peb. 1906. 

There is a statue (1875) of Lister by 
Matthew Noble in Lister Park, Bradford, 
a marble bust by Alfred Drury in the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, and 
portraits by Frank Holl [q. v.] and Hugh 
Carter [q. v. Suppl. 11] in the possession 
of the family. 

Lister married on 6 Sept. 1854 Annie 
{d. 1875), eldest daughter of John Dearden 
of Hollin’s Hall, Halifax. He had two 
sons and five daughters. 

[The Engineer (with portrait), and Engineer- 
ing, 9 Feb. 1906 ; The Times, 3 Feb. 1906 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1911 ; LordMasham’s Inven- 
tions, 1905 ; Encyo. Brit. 11th edit.] S. E. F. 

LITTLER, Sm RALPH DANIEL 
MAKINSON (1835-1908), barrister, second 
son of Robert Littler, minister of the Lady 
Huntingdon Chapel at Matlock Bath, where 
he was born on 2 Oct. 1835. His father was 
cousin of Sir John Hunter Littler [q. v.], and 
Ms mother was Sarah, daughter of Daniel 
Makinson, cotton spinner and borough 
reeve of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. He 
was educated at University College School 
and University College, London, where 
he graduated B,A. in 1854, Admitted to 


the Inner Temple on 14 Nov. 1854, he 
was called to the bar on 6 Juno 1857. 
He went the northern and afterwards 
the north-eastern circuit, but acquiring 
no large practice, he was appointed 
a revising barrister for Northumberland 
in 1868. In 1866 he contributed to a 
treatise by (Sir) John Henry Fawcett on 
* The Court of Referees in Parliament ’ 
a chapter on engineering and a digest of 
the reports made by the referees. Turning 
his attention to the parliamentary bar, 
he obtained a position there. His interest 
in engineering proved useful as counsel for 
the railway companies, and he became an 
associate of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1877. He took silk in 1873. He 
was made a bencher of the Middle Temple 
(to which he had been admitted ad etindem 
on 28 April 1870) on 24 Nov. 1882, and 
was treasurer 1900-1. He was created 
C.B. in 1890 and was knighted in 1902. 
From 1889 till death Littler was chairman 
of the Aliddlesex sessions. While anxious 
to assist the young offender to reform, 
he gave long sentences even for small 
offences to the habitual criminal, and 
his judicial action was often adversely 
criticised in the press. At the time of hia 
death he was taMng proceedings fox libel 
against two newspapers, ' Re 3 molds’s News- 
paper’ and ‘Vanity Fair.’ He was also 
chairman of the Middlesex county council 
from 1889, and in recognition of his long 
service in the two capacities he was 
presented in July 1908 with a testimonial 
amounting to 1300^. {The Times, 8 July 
1908). As a freemason he attained the 
rank of past deputy ^and registrar and past 
provincial grand senior warden for Middle- 
sex. He (Red on 23 Nov. 1908 at Ms resi- 
dence, 89 Oakwood Court, Kensington, and 
was buried at Hampstead. 

Two portraits commissioned by Littler’s 
fellow justices — one painted by vSir Hubert 
von Herkomer and the other by Miss B. 0. 
Offer — are in the Guildhall, Westminster. 

In addition to various pamphlets and 
the book already mentioned Littler wrote 
(with Richard Thomas Tidswell) a volume 
on ‘ Practice and Evidence in Oases of 
Divorce and other Matrimonial Causes ’ 
(I860), and (with Mr. Arthur Hutton) ‘ The 
Rights and Duties of Justices’ (1899). 

[The Times, 24 Nov. 1908 ; Law Journal, 
28 Nov. 1908 i Foster, Men at the Bar ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] 

0, E. A. B. 

LIVESEY, Sir GEORGE THOMAS 
(1834-1908), promoter of labour co-partner- 
ship, born at Islington on 8 April 1834, was 
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the eldest of three cMdreri of Thomas 
Livesey (1806-1871) by his wife Elllen Hewes 
(1806-1886). His father, at first in the 
employ of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
in Brick Lane, Shoreditch, was from 1839 
till his death chief clerk and secretary of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
inaugurated many reforms in the status of 
the workmen, starting a sick fund in 1842 
and a superannuation fund in 1855. A 
younger brother, Frank (1844-1899), was 
chief engineer of the same company from 
1882 to 1899. 

George at the age of fourteen entered 
the ^ South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
gradually became expert in all branches 
of gas technics and soon devised many 
improvements in its manufacture and puri- 
fication. He was made assistant manager 
in 1857, engineer in 1862, and on his father’s 
death in October 1871 was appointed to 
the dual post of engineer and secretary. 
In that position he continued the beneficent 
policy inaugurated by his father towards 
the company’s workmen, who thenceforth 
received, for example, an annual week’s 
holiday with double pay. He became in 
1882 a director and in 1885 chairman of the 
board. Under Livesoy’a long and energetic 
control the company prospered greatly. 
From 1862, when he became engineer, to his 
death in 1908 the annual gas output of the 
company rose from 350 million to 12,520 
milhon cubic feet. Gradually the company 
absorbed almost aU the London gas 
companies south of the Thames. 

An engineer of great ability and origin- 
ality, Livesey soon enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation on matters connected with the 
gas-industry ; the ‘modem design of gas- 
holders is based upon his models. But 
it was in the economic organisation of 
industry that Livesey’ s chief work was 
done. After adopting in 1876 the principle 
of the sliding scale, whereby a decrease 
or increase in the price of gas to con- 
sumers regulated inversely the share- 
holders’ dividends, Livesey proved his 
growing faith in the community of all 
industrial interests by admitting in 1886 
officers and foremen to a share in the 
profits along with consumers and share- 
holders. In 1889, a year of much labour 
unrest, of which the dockers’ strike was 
the first outcome, Livesey felt that the 
time was ripe to inaugurate a system 
which he had long had in his mind of 
profit-sharing among his workmen. The 
national union of gas-workers with other 
trade unions opposed Livesey’s pohey, 
to wl^ch he resolutely adhered. In the 


2 


result the unions ordered a strike in 
December, but after two months Livesey 
won a costly victory (5 Feb. 1890). Live- 
sey’s worlnneii were ultimately unanimous 
in favour of his plan, and in spite of 
opposition from trade unions outside, 
his system was permanently adopted’ 
with very satisfactory results. In 1894 
mere pofit-sharing was replaced by the 
capitalising of the workmen’s bonus ; 
the workmen became shareholders, and 
entered into a well-considered scheme of 
labour co-partnership. Livesey’s proposal 
for the betterment of industrial conditions 
culminated, after some struggle with the 
shareholders, in the election by the em- 
ployees of two workmen shareholders to 
seats on the board of directors on 28 Oct. 
1898. Two years later the salaried stafi 
elected one of their number to the board. 
The innovation was fully justified by its 
success. In 1906 a record bonus of 9| per 
cent, was paid on wages and salaries ; in 
1910 nearly 5500 employees had more than 
340,000/. invested in the company, and 
three of the number had seats on the 
hoard of ten directors. Subsequently all 
the London gas companies and a num- 
ber of provincial gas companies accepted 
Livesey’s industrial system. Thus Livesey 
by liis strong persoriahty, excellent judg- 
ment, and organising capacity, did much 
to promote industrial stability. 

Livesey sat on the Labour Commission 
of 1891-4. He was also a member in 
1906 of the war office committee for the 
employment of ex-soldiers. He was a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers (councillor 1906), of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and many kindred societies. 
He was kniglxted in June 1902, on the 
coronation of King Edward VII. Livesey 
was a keen churchman, and contributed 
generously to religious and philanthropic 
movements. He kected in 1890, at his 
own cost, the ^ Livesey ’ library, Old Kent 
Road, the first public library in Camberwell. 

Livesey died at his residence, Shagbrook, 
Reigate, on 4 Oct, 1908 ; 7000 working men 
attended his burial in Ktinhead cemetery. 
He married in 1859 Harriot, daughter of 
George and Harriet Howard ; sho died 
in 1909 without issue. 

A portrait of Livesey (in oils) by W. M! 
Palin, presented in 1890 by the shareholders, 
is in the board room of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Co., Old Kent Road ; a bronze 
statue by F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., sub- 
scribed for by shareholders and employees, 
was erepted in 1910 in frppt of thehompany’s 
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offices, and was unyeiled by Lord Grey on 
8 Dec. 1911. The Livesey Memorial Hall, 
erected in his memory on the premises of 
the South Suburban Gas Company at 
Lower Sydenham, was opened on 18 Aug. 
1911. In May 1910 the ‘Livesey pro- 
fessorship of coal gas and fuel industries ’ 
was founded at Leeds University, the 
endowment fund of 10,700?. being raised 
by subscriptions of gas engineers and 
manufacturers. 

[Engineering, 9 Oct. 1908; Journal of Gas 
Lighting, 6 Oct. 1908 ; Gas World, 10 Oct. 
1908 ; The Times, 2 Jan. 1897, 17 Feb. 1898, 

5 Oct. 1908 ; Proo. Inst. Civil Engineers, 
1907-8, vol. clxxiv. pt. iv. ; Proc. Inst. Mech. 
Engineers, 1908 ; Trans, Inst. Gas Engineers, 
1908 ; Edinburgh Review, April 1909 ; 
H. D. Lloyd, Labour Co-partnership, Hew 
York, 1898, ch. x. pp. 191-213 (summarised 
in H. P. Gilman’s A Dividend to Labour, 
Boston, 1899, pp. 317-323) ,* David F. 
Schloss, Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 
3rd edit. 1898, pp. 368-9 ; R. H. I. Palgrave, 
Diet, of Political Economy, vol. iii.. Appen- 
dix, 1908, arts. Co-partnership and Profit- 
sharing; Report on Gain Sharing, Bd. of Trade 
(Labour Department), c. 7848, 1895 ; numerous 
arts, by Livesey in Co-partnership Journal 
publ. by South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
.vols. i.-v, (1904r-8) ; papers by Livesey in Proc. 
Brit. Assoc, of Gas Managers, Trans. Gas 
Institute, and Trans. Inst. Gas Engineers ; 
private information.] W. B. 0. 

LOATES, THOMAS (1867 - 1910), 
jockey, born at Derby on 6 Oct. 1867, 
was a younger son in the family of eight 
children of Archibald Loates, an hotel 
keeper there. Two of his brothers, Charles 
(generally known as ‘ Ben ’) and Samuel 
(who, after he gave up riding, became a 
trainer of horses at Newmarket), were also 
professional jockeys. Tom Loates was 
apprenticed to Joseph Cannon (training at 
that time for Lord Rosebery at Primrose 
House, Newmarket) and was fifteen years of 
age when, in 1883, he rode his first winner, 
a filly belonging to Lord Rosebery, at 
Newmarket. During that season he had 
five mounts. Next year, when he rode in 
twenty-two races, he was again successful 
once only. In 1885 he rode four winners, 
in 1 886 twelve, and in 1887 twenty-one. In 

1888 he came into prominence by riding 
* fifty-eight winners out of 288 mounts, and 

thenceforward held a foremost place. In 

1889 he was victorious for the first time in a 
classic race, winning the Derby on the duke 
of Portland’s Donovan, and in the same year 
headed the list of jockeys by riding 167 
winners out of 674 ruounts^ a percentage 


of winners to mounts of 24‘77. He again 
occupied the first place in 1890, and, after 
a two years’ retirement, for a third time in 
1893, his most successful season, when, with 
222 winning mounts out of 857, he had the 
fine percentage of 25*90. He was attached 
to Jewitt’s stable at the time, and in that 
year rode Isinglass for Harry McCahnont 
when he won the ‘ Triple Crown ’ (the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger), 
the Ascot cup, and other valuable races. 
In 1893 he also won the One Thousand 
Guineas on Sir Blundell Maple’s Siffleuse, 
and rode Red Eyes in the dead-heat with 
CyTpria for the Cesarewitch. Having ac- 
cepted a retainer from Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, he rode St. Frusquin in 1896, 
when that horse won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and again when it was beaten in 
the Derby by a neck by the Prince of Wales’s 
(afterwards Edward WII) Persimmon. He 
rode sixteen seasons, had 7140 mounts, 
was placed first 1425 times, second 1145 
times, and third 920 times. In aU, Loates 
rode eight times in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. He twice won in that race as well 
as the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby ; he won the St. Leger once. He rode 
nine times in the Oaks, without vanning. 
For several seasons his chief rival was 
Mornington Cannon. If not to be classed 
among the great English jockeys, Loates 
showed many excellent qualities. A very 
resourceful rider, he was quick to take 
advantage of openings that presented 
themselves during a race. 

In 1900 Loates had trouble with his eyes, 
and relinquishing his licence at the end of 
that season, retired into private life. For 
some years he lived at Newmarket, nearly 
always in bad health. In 1909 he went to 
live at York Cottage, Aldbourne, near 
Brighton, where he died in a convulsive 
fit, on 28 ’ Sept. 1910. He was buried 
at Brighton. His will was proved for 
74,342?., one of the largest fortunes 
ever accumulated by a jockey. He mar- 
ried in 1909 Isabella Dale, daughter of 
Charles Simpson Watt of Perth. He left 
no issue. A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’" 
appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1890. 

[Sporting Life, 29 Sept. 1910 and 14 Feb. 
1911; Sportsman, 29 Sept. 1910; H. Syden- 
ham Dixon, From Gladiateur to Persimmon, 
p. 186 ; Rufi’s Guide to the Turf, vols. 1883- 
1900.] E. M. 

LOCKEY, CHARLES (1820-1901), 
tenor vocalist, son of Angel Lockey of 
Oxford, was bom at Thatcham, near New- 
bury, on 20 March 1820, After being a choir- 
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boy at Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1828 
to 1836, he studied singing with Edward 
Harris at Bath, and afterwards became (in 
1842) a pupil of (Sir) George Smart, then the 
fashionable ‘ coach ’ for singers. Lockey 
sang in the choirs of St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor, and Eton College chapel. In 1843 
he became a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His first public appearance in 
oratorio was in October 1842, when he sang 
in Rossini’s ^ Stabat Mater ’ for the Melo- 
phonic Society with excellent success. In 
1848 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and for the next ten years 
was much in demand at provincial festivals. 
The most noteworthy incident of his career 
was his being chosen to create th'i tenor 
part at the first production of Mendelssohn’s 
'Elijah’ at Birmingham on 26 Aug. 1846, 
when he elicited the warmest praises of the 
composer. On the same occasion he sang at 
first sight a recitative which Mendelssohn 
had to vamp up hastily for an anthem 
of Handel (cf, Musicd Times, 1846). 
Lockey retired from public life about 1862 
on account of a throat afiection, and entered 
into business at Gravesend and Dover. He 
nominally held his position at St. Paul’s 
till his death, but for forty-three years 
Fred Walker, Joseph Barnby, and Edward 
Lloyd were his deputies. He died on 3 Dec. 
1901 at Hastings. On 24 May 1853 he 
married Martha Williams, an excellent 
contralto singer, who predeceased him in 
1897, leaving one son, John, 

[Notice, by son, in Grove’s Dictionary ; 
private information.] F. C. 

LOFTIE, WILLIAM JOHN (1839-1911), 
antiquary, bom at Tandraghee, co. Armagh, 
Ireland, on 25 July 1839, was eldest son of 
John Henry Loftie of Tandraghee by his 
wife Jane, daughter of William Crozier. 
After private education he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1862. Taking holy orders in 1865, he 
served curacies at Corsham, Wiltshire 
(1865-7), St. Mary’s, Peckham (1867-8), 
and St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, 
London (1869-71). He was assistant chap- 
lain at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, from 
1871 to 1895, when he retired from clerical 
work. He was elected F.S.A. in 1872. 

Loftie early devoted himself in London to 
literary and antiquarian study, and wrote 
voluminously in periodicals. At the outset 
he contributed frequently to the ‘People’s 
Magazine,’ of which he became editor in 
1872. He also wrote in the ‘ Guardian ’ 
from 1870 to 1876, joined the staff of 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ in 1874, and of the 


‘ National Observer ’ in 1894, and occasion- 
ally contributed to the ‘ Quarterly ’ and 
other reviews. 

During many winter vacations in Egypt 
he visited out of the way parts of the 
country, and described one tour in ‘ A Ride 
in Egypt from Sioot to Luxor in 1879, with 
Notes on the Present State and Ancient 
History of the Nile Valley ’ (1879). He 
sent papers on Egyptology to the ‘Archseo- 
logical Journal,’ and described a fine col- 
lection which he formed of scarabs in an 
‘ Essay of Scarabs : with illustrations by 
W- Flinders Petrie’ (1884). 

Loftie at the same time issued many 
volumes on British art and architecture, 
editing from 1876 the ‘ Art at Home ’ series 
(twelve volumes). ‘ Inigo Jones and 
Wren : or the Rise and Decline of Modem 
Architecture in England ’ (4to, 1893) is 
a volume of merit. He found his chief 
recreation in exploring unrestored churches, 
and was one of the foimders of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
It was on his advice that Kate Greenaway 
[q. V. Suppl. II] devoted her energies 
solely to the illustration of children’s books. 

The history of London was, however, 
Loftie’ s longest sustained interest. His 
books on the topic combine much research 
with an attractive style. The chief of them 
are his ‘ Memorials of the Savoy : the Palace, 
the Hospital, the Chapor (1878) and ‘A 
History of London’ (2 vols. 1883-4; 2nd 
edit, enlarged, 1884). The latter work was 
a first attempt to give an accurate yet 
popular account of recent research in 
London history ; the later periods are 
treated hurriedly, but the early chapters 
remain, an indispensable authority. 

Loftie died on 16 Juno 1911 at his resi- 
dence, 3a Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, and 
was buried in Smooth churchyard, Kent. 
He married on 9 March 186^5, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Martha Jane, daughter of 
John Anderson and widow of John Joseph 
Burnett of Gadgirth, Ayrshire, and had 
issue one daughter. Mrs. Loftie was the 
author of ‘ Forty-six Social Twitters ’ 
(16mo, 1878), ‘ The Dining Room ’ in ‘ Art 
at Home ’ series (1878), and ‘Comfort in 
the Home’ (1896). 

Besides the cited works on London, Loftie 
published : 1. ‘ In and Out of London : 
or the Half -Holidays of a Town Clerk,’ 
1875. 2. ‘ Round about London,’ 12mo, 

1877 ; 6th edit. 1893. 3. ‘ The Tourists’ 
Guide through London,’ 1881. 4. ‘ Lon- 
don ’ (in the ‘ Historic Towns ’ series), 
1886. 6. ‘ Authorised Guide to the Tower,’ 
1886;' revised edit, 1910. 6, ‘Kensington, 
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Picturesque and Historical,’ 1888. 7. ‘West- 
minster Abbey,’ 1890 ; abridged edit. 1894:. 
8. ‘ London City,’ 1891. 9. ‘ The Inns of 
Court and Chancery,’ 1893 ; new edit. 1895. 
10. ‘Whitehall’ (‘Portfolio’ Monographs, 
No. 16), 1895. 11, ‘ London Afternoons,’ 
1901. 12. ‘ The [Colour of London,’ illus- 

trated by Yoshio Mar kino, 1907. 

Lof tie’s books on art include : 13. ‘A 
Plea for Art in the House’ 12mo, 1876. 

14. ‘ Catalogue of the Prints and Etchings 
of Hans Sebald Beham,’ 16mo, 1877. 

15. ‘ Lessons in the Art of Illuminating : 

Examples from Works in the British 
Museum,’ 4to, 1885. 16. ‘Landseer and 

Animal Painting in England,’ 1891. 17. 

‘ K-eynolds and Children’s Portraiture in 
England,’ 1891. 18. ‘The Cathedral 

Churches of England and Wales,’ 1892. 

Other publications were : 19. ‘ A Century 
of Bibles, or the Authorised Version from 
1611 to 1711,’ 1872. 20. ‘Windsor: a De- 
scription of the Castle, Park, Town, and 
Neighbourhood,’ folio, 1886. 

[The Times, 17 June 1911 ; Men of the 
Time, 1899 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Eng. Lit. 
Suppl. ; Crockford’s Clerical Directory ; private 
information.] W. B. 0. 

LOFTUS, Lord AUGUSTUS WILLIAM 
FREDERICK SPENCER (1817-1904), 
diplomatist, bom at Clifton, Bristol, on 
4 Oct. 1817, was fourth son of John Loftus, 
second marquis of Ely in the peerage of 
Ireland (1770-1845), by his wife Anna 
Maria, daughter of Sir Henry Watkin 
Dashwood, baronet, of Kirtlington HaU, 
Oxfordshire. His mother was lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Adelaide, and his 
sister-in-law, Jane (daughter of James 
Joseph Hope-Vere), wife of his brother, 
John Henry Loftus, third marquis, held 
the same post in the household of Queen 
Victoria from 1857 till 1889. Having 
been privately educated by Thomas Legh 
Claughton [q. v. Suppl. I], afterwards 
bishop of St. Albans, Lord Augustus spent 
several months in 1836-7 abroad with his 
father, and saw Bang Louis -Philippe, 
Talleyrand, and other notabilities. He was 
early introduced at the court of King 
Wilham IV, who undertook to ‘look after 
him ’ in the diplomatic service. His first 
appointment, which he received from 
Lord Palmerston, was dated 20 June 1837, 
the day of the king’s death, in the name of 
his successor, Queen Victoria. 

Untn 1844 he was unpaid attach6 to the 
British legation at Berlin, at first under 
Lord William Russell, and from 1841 
imder John Fane, Lord Burghersh, after- 


wards eleventh earl of Westmorland [q. v.]. 
The intimate relations into which Loftus 
came with the Prussian court lasted, 
with a few interruptions, till 1871. In 
1844 he was appointed paid attache at 
Stuttgart. Russia was represented there 
by Prince Gortchakoff, with whom Loftus 
formed an enduring intimacy. The British 
legation was also accredited to Baden ; and 
in the summer months Loftus accompanied 
his chief to Baden-Baden, where he main- 
tained a summer residence till 1871. 

Just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Loftus, at the request of Sir 
Stratford Canning (afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe) [q. v.], joined his 
special mission to several European courts, 
when on his way to Constantinople. He 
thus witnessed many episodes in the revolu- 
tionary movement at Berlin, Munich, and 
Trieste. He persuaded Camiing to desist 
from attempting mediation at Venice be- 
tween the insurgents and the government. 
During the Baden revolution of 1849 Loftus 
remained in Carlsruhe or Baden-Baden. 
In personal meetings with insurgents he 
showed himself cool and outspoken ; and he 
witnessed amid personal peril the surrender 
of Rastatt to the Prince of Prussia, which 
ended the rebellion. 

An appointment in 1852 as secretary 
of legation at Stuttgart, to reside at Carls- 
ruhe, was quickly followed in February 
1853 by promotion to the like post 
at Berlin. In September 1853 Loftus 
acted there as oharg6 d’affaires in the 
absence of the British minister. Lord 
Bloomfield fq. v.]. The moment was one 
of critical importance in European affairs. 
The Crimean war was threatening, and the 
direction of the foreign policy of Prussia 
was passing at the time into the hands 
of Bismarck, whom Loftus ‘ always con- 
sidered to be hostile to England, however 
much he may have occasionally admired 
her’ [Reminiscences, 1st ser. i. 207). With 
the diplomatic history of the Crimean 
war Berlin was little concerned. Loftus 
warmly repudiated the charge brought 
against him in the memoirs of Count 
Vitzthum of having obtained by surrepti- 
tious means the Russian plan of proposed 
operations at Inkerman ; the plan was 
supposed to have been communicated by 
the Tsar to Count Munster, and by him to 
the King of Prussia [ibid. 1st ser. i. 251 ; 
Count Vitzthum, St Petersburg and 
London, 1852-64, i. 90). At the close of 
the war, Loftus reported as to the British 
consulates on the German shores of 
the Baltic, several of which had been 
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denounced for slackness in reporting 
intelligence, especially as to the entrance 
into Russia of contraband of war. An 
appendix descriptive of the state of trade in 
the districts led to the subsequent forei^ 
oflS.ce regulation requiring all secretaries 
of embassies and legations to furnish annual 
reports on the trade and finance of the 
countries in which they resided. 

La March 1858 Loftus left Berlin to 
become envoy extraordinary to the Emperor 
of Austria (Malmesbury, Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister, 1885, p. 4:28)._ He did all that 
he could to avert the coming war between 
Austria and France, but owing to a shy 
and reserved manner he did not exercise 
much influence at Vienna. Acting under 
the successive instructions of the foreign 
secretaries. Lord Malmesbury [q. v.] and 
Lord John Russell [q. v.], he made clear 
to Count Buol, the head of the Austrian 1 
government, the sympathy felt in England 
for the cause of the national liberation of 
Italy {Beminiscences, 1st ser. i. 377). On 
the outbreak of the war with Italy in April 
1859 Loftus continued to keep Austrian 
statesmen informed of the strength of the 
English feeling against Austria. 

Towards the end of 1860 the legation at 
Vienna was converted into an embassy, and 
Loftus was transferred to the legation at 
Berlin, where the ‘ Macdonald ’• affair was 
causing friction. Loftus was instructed 
to restore friendly relations, but he was soon 
immersed in the Schleswig-Holstein crisis, in 
which at first he frankly expressed personal 
views which were favourable to Denmark 
{ibid. 1st ser. i. 298 seq.). In September 
1862 he met Lord Jolm Russell, his chief, 
at Gotha during Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Rosenau, and was informed of the intention 
of the government to raise the legation 
at Berlin to the rank of an embassy. He 
was disappointed in the well-grounded 
expectation that he would himself be 
immediately named ambassador. The 
office was conferred on Sir Andrew 
Buchanan [q. v.], and in January 1863 
Loftus began a three years’ residence at 
Munich, where Lord RusseU considerately 
made the mission first class. At Munich 
he formed the acquaintance of Baron Liebig, 
the chemist, of whose beneficent inventions 
he made useful notes. 

In February 1866 he returned to Berlin 
as ambassador. He fat once perceived 
the determination of Prussia to solve her 
difficulties with Austria by ‘ blood and 
iron ’ (i^emmscences, 2nd j ser. i. 43). 
The crisis soon declared itself. Loftus 
records a midnight talk with Bismarck on 


15 June 1866, in the course of which the 
latter, drawing out his watch, observed 
that at the present hour ‘ our troops have 
entered ’ the territories of ‘ Hanover, 
Saxony and Hesse-Cassel,’ and announced 
his intention, if beaten, to ‘ fall in the last 
charge.’ Gn the British declaration of 
neutrality, which immediately followed 
the outbreak of the Austro -Prussian war 
Loftus commented : ‘ We are, I thmk, too 
apt to declare hastily our neutrahty, 
without conditions for future contingen- 
cies ’ {ibid. i. 78). In July 1866 Loftus 
was created a G.C.B. under a special 
statute of the Order. During his residence 
at Berlin he was offered, subject to the 
Queen’s permission to accept it, the Order 
of the Black Eagle, but steadily declined 
the honour. In March 1868 he was 
accredited to the North German Con- 
federation ; and in November of the same 
year he was made a privy councillor. 
Loftus anxiously watched the complications 
which issued in the Franco -Prussian war 
of 1870-1, and when the conflict began 
he was faced by many difficulties. Bis- 
marck took offence at the ready acceptance 
by the British government of the request 
that French subjects in Germany should 
be placed under its protection during the 
war ; averring that ‘ there is already a 
feeling that Her Majesty’s government have 
a partial leaning towards France, and 
tills incident will^tend to confirm it’ (ibid, 
ii. 288). Loftus and his secretary, Henry 
Dering, managed the complicated system 
of solde de captiviU for the 300,000 French 
prisoners of war in Germany to the satis- 
faction of those concerned. 

Already in 1861 Loftus had sagaciously 
urged in a communication to Lord 
Clarendon that England and France should 
take the initiative in ridding Russia of the 
obnoxious article in the Treaty of Paris 
which excluded sliips of war from the 
Black Sea [ibid. 1st ser. i. 213). Russia’s 
endeavour to abrogate the article by her 
sole authority in 1870 produced critical 
tension with England, which woqld have 
been averted had Loftus’s advice been 
taken. 

After the creation of the German Empire 
fresh credentials had to bo presented to 
its sovereign ruler at Berlin. Loftus, who 
was desirous of a change, was at his own 
suggestion removed to St. Petersburg in 
February 1871, where he remained eight 
years. The moderation and humane 
disposition of Alexander II, and the 
marriage of his daughter Marie to the 
Duke of Edinburgh in January 1874 
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seemed to favour peace between England 
and Bussia; but the period proved to be 
one of diplomatic difficulty. Loftus 
attended the Tsar on his visit to England 
in 1874; but subsequently disturbances 
in the Balkan provinces of the Turkish 
empire brought the Russian and British 
governments to the verge of war. In 
October 1876 Loftus was sent to the 
Crimea to confer with Prince Gortchakoff> 
the chief Russian minister, then in atten- 
dance upon Alexander II at Livadia, as 
to the basis of a conference for the preser- 
vation of peace to be held at Constantinople. 
But the proposal of a conference was 
rejected by the Porte ; and war between 
Turkey and Russia broke out in June 1877. 

During the progress of the war Loftus 
was often an object of suspicion to the 
Russian government {Eeminiscences^ 2nd 
ser. ii. 230-8). Before the Congress of 
Berlin met in July 1878, he wisely 
suggested a preliminary Anglo -Russian 
understanding ; and this, notwithstanding 
some doubts on the part of de Giers, 
Russian assistant minister for foreign 
affairs, was brought about by means of 
a discussion of the San Stefano Treaty 
between Count Schouvaloff, Russian ambas- 
sador in London, and Lord Salisbury [q. v. 
Suppl. II], then British foreign secretary. 
In the course of a leave of absence at 
Marienbad during 1878 he met, at Baden- 
Baden, Gortchakoff, now released from the 
regular conduct of foreign affairs, and they 
discussed the Russian mission to Kabul, 
which de Giers had denied at St. Peters- 
burg. The mission was subsequently with- 
drawn after the Treaty of Berlin. 

Early in 1879 Loftus expressed to Lord 
Salisbury his desire for a more genial climate 
and less arduous duties. Accordingly Lord 
Dufferin [q. v. Suppl. II] succeeded him 
at St. Petersburg, and he was appointed 
governor of New South Wales and Norfolk 
island. He held office in Austraha from 
1879 to 1885. During his first year there 
he opened the first international exhibition 
held at Sydney. In 1881 he entertained 
Princes Albert Edward and George (after- 
wards King George V) of Wales, wliilo on 
their tour round the world in the Bacchante. 
To Loftus’s suggestion was due the sending 
of a New South Wales contingent of troops 
to the Sudan expedition in 1884. 

After his return home he wrote at Linden 
House, Leatherhead, his ‘Diplomatic Remi- 
niscences’ (1837-62, 2 vols. 1892; second 
series, 1862-99, 2 vols. 1894). The per- 
sonal element in these is small, and the 
chronological order is not always precise. 


Without literary pretensions, the reminis- 
cences have few rivals among later English 
records as a continuous narrative of 
diplomatic life and letters extending over 
more than forty years. He died at 
Englemere Wood Cottage, near Ascot, the 
house of his sister-in-law, Lady Eden, on 
7 March 1904. He was buried at Erimley, 
Loftus married at Eulham, London, on 
9 Aug, 1845, Emma Maria (d, 1902), eldest 
daughter of Admiral Henry Eranois GreviUe, 
C.B. He had issue three sons and two 
daughters. His elder daughter, Evelyn Ann 
Francis, died at Berlin on 28 Sept. 1861, 
and in her memory her parents began tho 
building of the English church at Baden- 
Baden, which was completed with tho aid 
of tho Empress Augusta and Mrs, Henry 
Villebois. The eldest son, Henry John, 
joined the diplomatic service, and the 
third, Montagu Egerton, M.V.O., is British 
consul at Cherbourg. 

[The Times, 10 March 1904 ; Loftus’s Diplo- 
matic Reminiscences (with portrait) ; H. Kohl, 
Anhang zu den Gedanken u. Erinnorungen von 
Burst Bismarck, i. 126; Lord Eitzmaurico, 
Life of Lord Granville, 2 vols. 1905 ; Memoirs 
and Letters of Sir Robert Morior, 2 vols. 1911 ; 
Count Vitzthum von Eokstadt, i London, 
Gastein und Sadowa, Stuttgart, 1899, 2 series, 
1892-4 ; Burke’s Peerage ; private information.] 

A. W. W. 

LOHMANN, GEORGE ALFRED (1861^- 
1901), Surrey cricketer, second of five chil- 
dren of Stewart Lohmann, nrember of the 
London Stock Exchange, by his wife Frances 
Watling, of a Gloucostersliire family, was 
born at Kensington on 2 Juno 1865. After 
education at Louvain school, Wandsworth, 
he was for a time employed in the settle- 
ment department of tho Stock Exchange. 
He showed early promise as a cricketer with 
tho Church Institute Club at Wandsworth 
Common (1876-8) ; in 1883 he attracted 
the notice of Walter William Road [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and turning professional, first 
appeared for Surrey at the Oval in 1884* 
As a medium pace bowler he met with 
great success in 1886, when he took 150 
wickets with an average of 14 J runs a wicket. 
His most brilliant seasoxis were from 1888 
to 1890, when in first-class cricket he took 
209, 202, and 220 wickets respectively. 
Lohmann played in the Gentlemen v. 
Players matches from 1886 to 1896* He 
visited Australia thrice : in 1886-7 and 
1887-8, both times with Shaw and Shrews- 
bury’s teams, and in 1891-2 with Lord 
Sheffield’s team* His best bowling per- 
formances were against the Australians at 
Sydney, where in February 1887 he took 
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8 wickets for 35 runs, in Jan. 1892, 8 for 
58, and in Feb. 1888, with John Briggs 
[q. V. Suppl. II], he bowled unchanged 
through both innings. As a bowler he 
took the Austrahan cricketer Spofforth as 
his model, and cultivated great variety of 
pace ; he had a high delivery and a swinging 
run, and was largely responsible for the 
cultivation of the off theory. He had no 
equal as a ‘ head ’ bowler, with bis com- 
mand of subtle devices for getting batsmen 
out, and a unique capacity for fielding his 
own bowling. As a batsman he was a good 
hitter, and in May 1889 at the Oval he scored 
105 for Surrey v. Essex, adding with Sharpe 
149 for the last wicket. As a fieldsman his 
catches at covershp were marvellous, and 
gave that position a new importance in 
first-class cricket. His fine all-round play 
was largely the means of restoring Surrey 
to her leading position among the cricketing 
counties. 

Lung trouble in 1892 compelled him to 
go to South Africa, where he remained 
in 1893-4. On his return he played for 
Surrey in 1895 and 1896. In 1896 he 
finally appeared at Lord’s for England v. 
Australians. Differences with the Surrey 
club in that year led to his retirement 
from first-class cricket. He subsequently 
returned to South Africa, and died un- 
married of consumption at Matjesfontein 
onl Deo. 1901. Therein 1902 the Surrey 
Cricket Club erected a marble tombstone 
to his memory. 

[The Times, 2 Dec. 1901 ; Daft’s Kings of 
Ciicket (with portrait, p. 233) ; Wisden’s 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1902, p. liii ; W. 0. 
Grace’s Cricketing Keminiscencea, 1899 ; 
Giants of the Game, ed. R. H. Lyttelton, 
pp. 58-61 ; Pycroft’s Cricket Chat, 1886, 
pp. 32-5 ; private information ; notes from 
Mr. P. M. Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

LOKGHIJRST, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1819—1904), organist and composer, son of 
James Longhurst, organ-builder, was born 
at Lambeth on 6 Oct. 1819. In 1821 
his father started business in Canterbury, 
and Longhurst began his seventy years’ 
service for the cathedral there when he 
was admitted a chorister in January 1828. 
He had lessons from the cathedral organist, 
Highmore Skeats, and afterwards from 
Skeats’s successor, Thomas Evance Jones. 
In 1836 he was appointed under-master of 
the choristers, assistant-organist, and lay 
clerk. He was the thirteenth successful 
candidate for the fellowship diploma of 
the College of Organists, founded in 1864. 
In 1873 he succeeded Jones as organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and held the post 


until 1898. His services were recognised by 
the dean and chapter in granting him, on 
his retirement, his fuU stipend, together 
with the use of his house in the Precincts. 
The degree of Mus.Doc. was conferred on 
him by the archbishop of Canterbury in 
1875. He died at Harbledown, Canter- 
bury, on 17 June 1904. 

As a composer Longhurst devoted himself 
chiefly to church music. His published 
! works include twenty-eight short anthems 
in three books, and many separate anthems ; 
a morning and evening service in E • 
a cantata for female voices, ‘ The Village 
Fair ’ ; an ‘ Andante and Tarantella ’ for 
violin and piano ; many hymn tunes, 
chants, songs, and short services. An 
oratorio, ‘ David and Absalom,’ and other 
works remain in MS. 

[Musical Age, Aug. 1904 (with portrait) ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music; Brit. Musical Biog. ; 
Musical Times, June 1906.] J. 0. H. 

LOPES, Sir LOPES MASSEY, third 
baronet (1818-1908), politician and agricul- 
turist, born at Maristow, Devonshire, on 
14 June 1818, was eldest son of Sir Ralph 
Lopes, second baronet, by his wife Susan 
Gibbs, eldest daughter of Abraham Ludlow 
of Heywood House, Wiltshire. [For Ms 
descent see Lopbs, Sir Manasseh Masseh, 
first baronet.] Henry Charles Lopes, first 
Baron Ludlow [q. v. Suppl. I], was a 
younger brother. Educated at Winchester 
College and at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1842 and proceeded 
M.A. in 1845, he adopted a political career, 
and in 1853 unsuccessfully contested in 
the conservative interest the borough of 
Westbury, which his father had represented 
at intervals for twenty years, Elected for 
that constituency in 1857, beheld it until 
1868, when he was invited to contest 
South Devon against Lord Amberley [see 
Russell, John, Viscount Ambebley]. 
Winning the seat, he kept it until 1885, 
when owing to ill-health he retired from 
parliament. 

Lopes joined a group of members, in- 
cluding Mr. Henry Chaplin, Albert Pell 
[q. V. Suppl, 11], and Clare Sewell Read 
[q. V. Suppl. II], who supported farming 
interests, and was chairman of the agri- 
cultural business committee. In several 
successive sessions he urged the grievance 
of the increasing burden of local taxation ; 
and on 16 April 1872 he carried against 
Gladstone’s government, by a majority 
of 100 (259 votes to 159), a resolution de- 
claring that it was unjust to impose taxa- 
tion for national objects on real property 
only, and demanding the transfer to the 
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exchequer in whole or in part of the cost 
of administering justice, police, and lunatics 
{Hansard, ccx. cols. 1131-1403 ; The Remi- 
niscences of Albert Pell, edited by Thomas 
Mackay, p. 259). Lopes’s speech showed 
mastery of his subject. Relief came to 
landowners and farmers in the Agri- 
cultural Ratings Act, passed by the conser- 
vative government in 1879. Lopes was 
also the author of an amendment to the 
public health bill of 1873, transferring to 
the national exchequer the payment of half 
the salaries of medical officers and in- 
spectors of nuisances. He advocated, but 
vainly, the division of local rates between 
owner and occupier. 

Wken Disraeli came into power in 1874 
Lopes was appointed civil lord of the 
admiralty, and retained that office imtil 
1880. He was chairman of a committee 
which reorganised the admiralty office, and 
added to the efficiency of the Naval College, 
Greenwich, by causing the property of Sie 
foundation to give a better return. Ill- 
health compelled him in 1877 to refuse the 
secretaryship to the treasury in succession 
to William Henry Smith [q. v.]. On his 
retirement from parliamentary life in 1885 
he was sworn of the privy council, but 
declined a peerage. 

Lopes, who had been high sheriff of Devon- 
shire in 1857, continued to make his inffu- 
ence felt in local politics, though his public 
appearances were not numerous. From 
1888 to 1904 he was an alderman of the 
Devonshire county council, and in the last 
year he resigned a directorship of the Great 
Western radway, which he had held for 
forty years. A liberal supporter of the 
charitable institutions of Plymouth, he 
endowed the South Devon and East Corn- 
wall Hospital to the amount of 14,000Z., 
besides other donations. He was also a large 
subscriber to Church of England extension 
and endowment. A scientific farmer of 
much sagacity, he greatly increased the 
value of his estates at Maristow. On his 
accession to the property he had to re- 
build throughout, owing to the system of 
long leases which prevailed ; he computed 
that ^ in forty years he spent 150,0002. 
on improvements. By prize-giving he 
encouraged the raising of sound stock, and 
he instituted a pension system for the aged 
poor. 

Lopes died at Maristow on 20 Jan. 1908 
after a few days’ illness. His portrait 
by Mr. A. S. Cope, R. A., painted in 1900, 
is in the committee-room of the South 
Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Ply- 
mouth. A cartoon portrait by ‘Ape’ 


appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in" 1875. He 
married twice : (1) Bertha {d. 1872), daughter 
of John Yarde-Buller, first Lord Churston ; 
(2) Louisa {d. 27 April 1908), daughter of 
Sir Robert W. Newman, first baronet, of 
Mamhead, Devonshire. He had three chil- 
dren by his first wife, Henry Yard© BuUer 
Lopes, fourth and present baronet, and two 
daughters. 

[The Times and Western Morning News, 
21 Jan. 1908 ; Royal Agrioultural Society 
Journal, 1887, xxiii. 23 ; Albert PeU’s 
Reminiscences, p. 267.] L. C. S. 

LORD, THOMAS (1808-1908), con- 
gregational minister, bom of poor parents at 
Olney, Buckinghamshire, on 22 April 1808, 
was son of Johm Lord by his wife Hannah 
Austin. Mainly self-taught, he was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. After his family re- 
moved to Northampton in 1816 he became 
a Sunday school scholar and teacher. 
Having preached in the villages for some 
years he was ordained for the congrega- 
tional ministry on 14 Oct. 1834. He filled 
successively the pastorates of Wollaston, 
Northamptonshire (1834r45), Brigstock 
(1845-63), Homcastl© (1863-66), Dedding- 
ton, Oxfordshire (186^73). In 1873 he 
accepted a call to Great Bridge, Stafford- 
shire, and resigning that pastorate in 1879 
continued to live there, and frequently 
delivered occasional sermons. In 1899 he 
returned to Horncastle, where his only 
daughter, Mrs. Hodgett, resided, and still 
pursued his career as preacher. His 
hundredth birthday was celebrated at 
Horncastle in 1908, when he received 
a congratulatory telegram from King 
Edward VH. In his 101st year he 
occupied the pulpits at Horncastle, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Alford, Louth, Wainfleet, 
Skegness, Boston, Kirkstead, and Tudden- 
ham near Ipswich. When unable to read 
he recited the scriptures. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Congregational total abstiaence association, 
and a member of the Peace Society from 
its foundation and of the Liberation Society. 
He is said to have preached over 10,000 
sermons. He died at Horncastle after a 
few hours’ illness on 21 Aug. 1908, aged 
100 years and 121 days. He married in 
1830 Elizabeth Whimple [d. 1889) and left 
two sons and a daughter. 

Lord published in 1859 a memorial 
sermon on Sir Arthur de OapeJl Broke of 
Great Oakley Manor, Northamptonshire, 
who maintained an open-air mission at 
Stanion, a neighbouring village. Lord also 
printed ‘Heavenly Light, The Christian’s 
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Desire’ (1861), and ‘Precept and Practice’ 
(1864). 

[Congregational Year Book, 1909, p. 179, 
with, engraving of portrait taken on his 
100th birthday; The Times, 22 Aug. 1908; 
private information.] C. P. S. 

LOTBINIEPE. [See 
Lotbini^iee, Sie Heney Gustave (1829- 
1908), lieut. -governor of British Columbia.] 

LOVELACE, second Eael oe. [See 
Milbaitke, Ralph Goedon Noel (1839- 
1906), author.] 

LOVETT, RICHARD (1861-1904), 
author, son of Richard Deacon Lovett and 
Annie Godart his wife, was born at Croydon 
on 5 Jan. 1851. Nine years of boyhood 
(1858-67) were spent with his parents at 
Brooklyn in the United States. Leaving 
school there at an early age, he was 
employed by a New York publisher. In 
1867 he returned to England, and in 1869 
entered Cheshunt College, the president of 
which, Dr. Henry Robert Reynolds [q, v. 
Suppl. I], powerfully influenced him. He 
graduated B.A. with honours in philosophy 
at London University in 1873, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1874, when he left Cheshunt and 
was ordained to the ministry of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s connexion. He began 
ministerial work at Bishop’s Stortford, also 
acting as assistant master at the school 
there. 

In 1876 he accepted an independent 
charge as minister of the Countess of 
Huntingdon church at Rochdale. Lovett 
was a thoughtful, able preacher, and he 
made many friends in Lancashii’e. But 
his leaning was towards authorship rather 
than pastoral work, and in 1882 he was 
appointed book editor of the Religious 
Tract Society in London. In his new office 
Lovett’s interest in foreign missions grew. 
He became a director of the London 
Missionary Society, and wrote the society’s 
history for its centenary, a task which 
he completed in 1899 after three years of 
strenuous labour. Interest in missionary 
work brought him into close touch with 
James Chalmers of New Guinea [q. v. 
Suppl. H] and James Gilmour of Mongolia, 
both of whose lives he wrote. He revisited 
the United States as a delegate to the 
oecumenical missionary conference of 1900. 

A close student of all that concerned 
the English printed Bible, and more 
particularly the works of William Tindale, 
Lovett, on the foundation of the Rylands 
library at Manchester, gave advice in 
regard to the bibHcal section, and compiled 


its bibliographical catalogue of Bibles. 
He formed for himself a good collection 
of early English Bibles and kindred works, 
which was dispersed after his death. In 
1899, on the retirement of Samuel Gosnell 
Green [q. v. Suppl. II], Lovett became one 
of the secretaries of the Religious Tract 
Society, being specially charged with the 
Society’s continental interests, while retain- 
ing much of his former work as book editor. 
Towards the end of his hfe the affairs 
of Cheshunt College, of which he acted as 
honorary secretary, occasioned him anxiety, 
and he was among the early workers for 
the reconstitution of the Congregational 
Union. Incessant labour impaired his 
health, and he died suddenly of heart 
failure at Clapham, London, on 29 Dec. 1904. 

He married on 29 April 1879 Annie 
Hancock, daughter of WiUiam Reynolds of 
Torquay, who, with one son and two 
daughters, survived him. 

Lovett, although warmly attached to his 
own communion, was far from sectarian 
in sympathies and outlook. He was a 
prolific author, contributing freely to peri- 
odical literature. His chief books were: 
‘ Norwegian Pictures ’ (1885) ; ‘ Pictures 
from Holland’ (1887); ‘Irish Pictures’ 
(1888); ‘ London Pictures’ (1890) ; ‘United 
States Pictures ’ (1891) ; ‘James Gilmour 
of Mongolia ’ (1892) ; ‘ The Printed English 
Bible ’ (1895) ; ‘ The History of the London 
Missionary Society ’ (1899) ; ‘ The English 
Bible in the John Rylands Library ’ (1899) ; 
‘James Chalmers’ (1902) ; and ‘Tamate: 
the Life of James Chalmers for Boys’ 
(1903). 

[Christian World, 5 Jan. 1905 ; private in- 
formation and personal knowledge.] A. R. B. 

LOW, ALEXANDER, Loed Low (1845- 
1910), Scottish judge, born on 23 Oct. 1845, 
was son of James Low of The Laws, Ber- 
wickshire, by his wife Jessy, daughter of 
George Turnbull of Abbey St. Bathans, Ber- 
wickshire. After education at Cheltenham 
College and at St. Andrews University, 
he proceeded to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. with a first 
class in the moral science tripos in 1867. 
He studied law at Edinburgh University and 
passed to the Scottish bar on 22 Dec. 1870, 
joining the Juridical Society on 18 Jan. 
1871. For some time he edited the 
‘ Scottish Law Reporter,’ and, becoming 
known as a sound lawyer and judicious 
pleader, rose steadily. He was a conserva- 
tive, but never active in politics. In 1889 
he was appointed sheriff of the counties 
of Ross, (komarty, and Sutherland, and 
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in 1890 was raised to the bench. As a 
judge he was even more successful than 
as an advocate. One most important 
lawsuit which came before him, when 
sitting as a judge of first instance, was that 
in which the property of the ‘ Free Church ’ 
was claimed by members of that body who 
objected to its union with the ‘ United 
Presbyterians ’ (1900). Low decided 

against this claim, and his judgment was 
adhered to by the inner house of the court 
of session, whose decision was, however, 
reversed on appeal to the House of Lords 
(1904). He resigned, owing to bad health, 
in the autumn of 1910, died at The Laws 
on 14 October of that year, and was buried 
at Whitsome, Berwickshire. Low, who 
married (1875) Annie, daughter of the 
Hon. Lord MacKenzie (Scottish judge), 
left one son, Mr. James A. Low, C.A., 
Edinburgh, and two daughters. A portrait 
of him by Fiddes Watt is at The Laws. 

[Scotsman and The Times, 15 Oct. 1910; 
Roll of the Faculty of Advocates ; Records 
of the Juridical Society.] G. W. T. 0, 

LOW, Sir ROBERT CUNLIFFE (1838- 
1911), general, bom at Kembaok, Fife- 
shire, on 28 Jan. 1838, was second in a 
family of four sons and two daughters of 
Sir John Low [q. v.], general in the Indian 
army, by his wife Augusta, second daughter 
of John Talbot Shakespeare, of the East 
India Company’s civil service. His eldest 
brother is ’Mr. William Malcolm Low, 
formerly of the Bengal civil service, who 
was M.P. for Grantham from 1886 to 1892. 

After education at a private school Low 
received a commission as cornet in the 
Indian army on 26 Aug. 1854, and was 
posted to the 4th Bengal cavalry. His 
first service was in the expedition against 
the Santals, and won him promotion to 
heu tenant on 29 Sept. 1855. On the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny his regiment 
joined the rebels, and Low was subsequently 
attached to the Delhi field force. He took 
part in the action at Badli-ke-Serai on 
8 June 1857 and in the brilliant victory 
of John Nicholson [q. v.] at Najafghar 
(25 Aug.). During the siege and fall of 
Delhi (20 Sept.) he served as A.D.C. to 
General (Sir) Archdale Wilson [q. v.], and 
was mentioned in despatches [Land. Qaz. 
15 Dec. 1857). After accompanying Sir 
Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Ulyde) 
[q. V.] on his march to the second relief 
of Lucknow (19 March 1858), Low was 
appointed brigade-major to the Agra field 
force, and rendered useful service in the 
pursuit and capture of rebels in Central 
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India. At the end of the campaign he 
received the medal with two clasps and 
the thanks of the governor-general of 
India. 

Promoted captain on 1 Jan. 1862, he com- 
manded a company in the second Yusafzai 
expedition under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
[q. V. Suppl. U], and was awarded the 
medal with clasp. He attained the rank 
of brevet-major on 15 Feb. 1872 and of 
lieut, -colonel on 8 Feb. 1878. The follow- 
ing year he commanded the 13th Bengal 
lancers in the campaign against the 
Zakha Kbel Afridis of the Bazar valley. 
On the renewal of the Afghan war Low 
shared in the punitive expedition against 
the Zaimukhts in Dec. 1879, and was pre- 
sent at the assault of the Zava heights. In 
June 1880 Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) 
Roberts secured his appointment as director 
of the transport service. Under Low’s 
energetic and intelligent management the 
transport organisation worked smoothly 
and efficiently (Lord Roberts, Forty-one 
Years in India, 30th edit. 1898, p. 465) ; 
and his services on the march from Khbul 
to Kandahar were generously acknowledged 
by the commander-in-chief {Lond. Qaz, 
7 Nov. 1879, 3 Dec. 1880). He was 
rewarded with the C.B., the medal with 
clasp, and the bronze star. 

Low became colonel on 8 Feb. 1882, and 
was nominated brigadier-general in May 
1886 to command the second-class district 
of Bareilly. In the following July he was 
detached for service in Upper Burma, 
where a desultory armed resistance was 
prolonged for two years after the annexa- 
tion of the country. He was given the 
command of a brigade at Minbu, and during 
the period of pacification he was incessantly 
engaged in arduous guerrilla warfare. He 
was mentioned in despatches (Lond. Qaz. 
2 Sept. 1887), received the thanks of the 
governor-general of India, and was created 
K.C.B. In 1888 he resumed charge of the 
Bareilly district, and held the command of 
the first-class district of Lucknow from 
1892 to 1895. Meanwhile he was promoted 
major-general on 5 Oct. 1893. 

His proved capacity for organisation 
led to his nomination as commander-in- 
chief of the Chitral relief expedition. Ad- 
vancing from Nowshera in the spring of 
1895 Low concentrated his whole force on the 
Malakand pass, and on 3 April stormed the 
heights, which were held by 5000 Pathans. 
The enemy were again defeated at the 
Panjkora, and a flying column, despatched 
by Low under Sir William Gatacre [q. v. 
Suppl, n], reached Chitral on 16 May 
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after a most arduous passage of the Lowari 
pass. But meanwhile the garrison had 
already been relieved by Colonel Kelt’s 
force from Gilgit. It was generally recog- 
nised that the favourable issue of the 
campaign was mainly due to the soundness 
of Low’s dispositions and the rapidity of 
his movements. Bor his services he re- 
ceived the thanks of the governor-general of 
India {Lond. Gaz. 15 Nov. 1895). Next 
year he was promoted lieut. -general and 
advanced to G.C.B. From 1898 to 1903 he 
commanded the Bombay army, and after 
attaining the rank of general in 1900 he 
retired from the service in 1905. In 1909 
he succeeded Sir Hugh Henry Gough 
[q. V- Suppl. II] as keeper of the crown 
jewels at the Tower of London. He died 
there on 6 Aug. 1911, and was buried at 
Dorchester. He married in 1862 Mary 
Constance (d. 1900), daughter of Captain 
Taylor of the East India Company’s service, 
and left issue two sons and three daughters. 
A portrait by Miss E. Taylor, painted in 
1907, is in the possession of his eldest 
son, Lieut. -colonel Robert Balmain Low, 
D.S.O., of the 9th Bengal lancers. A 
brass tablet has been erected in the church 
of St. Peter-ad- Vincula in the Tower of 
London. 

[The Times, 7 Aug. 1911 ; Sir W. Lee- 
Wamer, Memoirs of Sir Henry Norman, 1908 ; 
W. H. Paget, Record of Expeditions against 
the Norbh-West Frontier Tribes, 1884 ; H. B. 
Hanna, The Second Afghan War, vol. hi. 
1910 ; G. J. and F. E. Younghusband, The 
Relief of Chitral, 1895 ; Sir George Robertson, 
Chitral, 1898; private information from Mr. 
W.M.Low.] G. S. W. 

LOWE, Sir DRURY CURZON 
DRURY-. [See Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury 
CuRZON (1830-1908), lieut. -general.] 

LOWRY, HENRY DAWSON (1869- 
1906), journalist, noveKst and poet, eldest son 
of Thomas Shaw Lowry, bank clerk at Truro, 
afterwards bank manager at Camborne, 
by his wife Winifred Dawson of Redhill, 
was born at Truro on 22 Feb. 1869. He 
was educated at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
and at Oxford University (unattached), 
where he graduated in the honour school 
of chemistry in 1891. His original purpose 
was to devote himself to chemistry, but his 
literary predilections gradually conquered 
his scientific inclinations. After con- 
tributing to the ‘ Cornish Magazine,’ he 
was encouraged by the acceptance, in 1891, 
of bis Cornish stories by W. E. Henley 
[q. y. SuppL II] for the ‘ National Observer.’ 
He continued to write for the ‘ National 


Observer’ so long as Henley remained 
editor ; ^ and coming to London in 1893, 
he obtained a connection with the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ joining the stafi in 1895. 
Subsequently he went to ‘ Black and 
White.’ Early in 1897 he became editor of 
the ‘ Ludgate Magazine,’ and the same year 
he joined the staff of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
Latterly he also wrote as ‘ Independent ’ in 
the ‘ Daily Express,’ and he was an occa- 
sional contributor to other papers. He died, 
unmarried, at Herne Hill on 21 Oct. 1906! 
Warm-hearted, impulsive, and sociable, he 
was popular with his colleagues and friends. 

It is in his short stories, dealing with 
Cornish life, which he thoroughly knew, 
that Lowry is at liis best. Refined, sym- 
pathetic, and emotional, he was also a facile 
witer of tasteful verse. His works are : 

1. ‘Wreckers and Methodists,’ 1893. 

2. ‘ Women’s Tragedies,’ 1895. 3. ‘ A Man 
of Moods,’ 1896. 4. ‘ Make Believe,’ 1896. 
5. ‘ The Happy Exile,’ 1897. 6. A book of 
poems, ‘ The Hundred Windows,’ 1904. 

[Men and Women of the Time ; Morning 
Post, 23 Oct. 1906 ; information from Mr. 
James Greig of the Morning Post and 
Mr. John Lane, publisher.] T. F. H. 

LOWTHER, JAMES (1840-1904), politi- 
cian and sportsman, born at Swilhngton 
House, Leeds, on 1 Dec. 1840, was younger 
son in a family of two sons and a daughter 
of Sir Charles Lowther, third baronet 
(1803-1894), of Swillington House, Leeds, 
and Wilton Castle, Redcar, by his wife 
Isabella , (<^. 1887), daughter of Robert 
Morehead, rector of Easington. His 
grandfather, Sir John (created a baronet 
in 1824), was second son of Sir William 
Lowther [q. v.], who succeeded his cousin as 
Baron and Viscount Lowther in 1802, and 
was created Earl of Lonsdale in 1807. 
James Lowther was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating B. A. in 1863 and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1866. Pie entered at the Inner 
Temple on 1 Nov. 1861, and was called to 
the bar on 17 Oct. 1864, but never practised. 

His interests were divided between public 
affairs and sport. Through life ho cham- 
pioned the uncompromising principles of 
conservatism in which he was bred. In 
1865 he stood for York city in the con- 
servative interest, and was returned at 
the hlad of the poll. iTis maiden speech 
was delivered in opposition to the abor- 
tive reform bill brought in by Lord 
Russell’s government in 1866. In the 
following year Lord Derby’s govern- 
ment produced their reform bill. This 
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also Lowther opposed, denouncing it as an 
extremely bad measure and speaking dis- 
respectfrdly of Disraeli, its framer. But 
his independent action did not prevent him 
from being offered nor from accepting the 
post of parliamentary secretary to the poor 
law board in Disraeli’s first administration 
(1867-8). At the general election of 1868 
he was again returned at the head of the 
poU at York, and in the following years he 
took a vigorous part in opposition to 
Gladstone’s government in Parliament. 
He was never afraid of controversy with 
the prime minister, and was one of the 
minority of eleven against 442 in the division 
on the second reading of the Irish land 
biU (1870). At the general election of 
1874 he was for a third time returned for 
York, but on this occasion second at the 
poll. When Disraeli formed his second 
administration in 1874 he appointed Low- 
ther under-secretary for the colonies. In 
1878 Disraeh, now Lord Beaconsfield, gave 
further proof of his confidence in Lowther by 
nominating him chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in succession to Sir 
Michael Backs Beach. He was sworn of 
the privy council at the same time. This 
was Lo^her’s highest official appointment, 
and his last. It caused surprise at the 
time. Has character and temperament 
always appeared to greater advantage in 
the freedom of opposition than under the 
restraint of office, and it was remembered to 
his detriment in Ireland that he had voted 
against the land biU of 1870. He showed 
no lack of ability in conducting the business 
of his department, nor any vacillation in 
dealing with the spirit of disorder which 
was becoming manifest in the country. But 
the duke of Marlborough was lord-lieu- 
tenant ; Lowther was not in the cabinet, 
and consequently was not charged with full 
responsibihty. He held the appointment 
tiU the general election of 1880, which was 
fatal aHke to the government and himself. 
He lost his seat at York after a fifteen 
years’ tenure of it. For eight years his 
efforts to re-enter the House of Commons 
proved imsuccessful. In Feb. 1881 he 
stood and was beaten in East Cumberland, 
and in September in North Lincolnshire. At 
the general elections of 1885 and 1886 he was 
defeated in the Louth division of Lincoln- 
shire and the Eskdale division of Cumber- 
land. In 1888 he was returned at a bye- 
election for the Isle of Thanet, and that 
constituency he represented until his death. 
On his return to the house he made a 
reputation as a rare survival of old 
toryism. He deplored Ritchie’s bill for 


the establishment of county councils 
(1888), which he was not in the house in 
time to resist. He was always an un- 
wavering advocate of protection, and 
welcomed the prospect, which was realised 
in his last year in parliament, of tariff 
reform becoming an accepted principle 
of his party. He had great knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure and paid constant 
attention to forms and precedent. He was 
popular among all parties in the house. It 
was his annual habit during his last years 
in parliament to oppose the sessional 
order of the house prohibiting lords- 
lieutenant and peers from taking part in 
elections, on the ground that it was an 
anomaly and that it was not rigidly en- 
forced. It continued to be passed until 
1910, when it was finally dropped. 

Outside politics Lowther had many public 
interests. He served as alderman of the 
county council for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire and on the Tees Fishery Board, 
and he was one of the founders and some- 
time president of the Darlington Chamber 
of Agriculture. On his father’s death in 
1894 he inherited Wilton Castle, Redcar, and 
took personal interest in his estate. In 1873 
he began to breed horses at Wilton Castle, 
and registered his colours — ^blue and yellow 
hoops, red cap. He trained at Newmarket 
with Joseph Enoch, who was Lord Zetland’s 
private trainer. Enoch died in 1902, and 
thenceforth Lowther trained with Jolm 
Watts and, after Watts’s death, with Gold- 
ing. During these years Lowther won many 
races, but none of first-rate importance. 
His first success was in 1877, when he won 
the Gimcrack Stakes with Kang Olaf, 
ridden by Archer. His most successful 
horse was King Monmouth, who began by 
winning the Great Yorkshire Handicap in 
1885, and ended wdth a record in 1889 of 
twenty-three races and upwards of 11,000Z. 
in stakes. Lowther’s best year was in 1889, 
when he won fourteen races and over 
7000^. in stakes. He ran his horses regu- 
larly in the north of England, and was a 
constant attendant at meetings at York, 
Stockton, and Redcar. Lowther’s reputation 
did not, however, depend only or mainly 
on his achievements as an owner. He did 
not bet, and was known to be a good judge 
of racing and to demand as high a standard 
of honesty in its conduct as was required 
in any other occupation. He became a 
member of the Jockey Club in 1877 ; he 
first served as a steward in 1880. When 
senior steward in 1889 he was appointed a 
member of a special commission wdth 
Prince Soltykoff and Lord March (duke of 
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Riclimoiid) to inquire into the charge of Lowy visited England to seek support for 
slander brought by Sir George Chetwynd the scheme, and there ho settled for life. A 

against Lord Durham in consequence of section of the Jewish community in London 
words uttered in a speech at the Gimcrack was at the time seeking to reform both 
Club dinner. Sir George claimed 20,000Z. ritual and practice. The reformers seceded 
damages. The trial was held under un- from the main body of their co-religionists 
usual circumstances at the Law Courts opening on 27 Jan. 1842 the West London 
in London, and attracted much attention. Synagogue of British Jews, in Burton 
The verdict, which exonerated the plaintiff Street. Lowy became one of the first 
of the graver charges, laid the damages at two ministers ; David Woolf Marks [q. v. 
one farthing (29 June 1889). In 1903 Suppl. II] was the other. With his col- 
Lowther’s health was obviously failing, league ho edited the prayer-book of the 
He sold his horses and was obliged to for- new congregation, which he served until 
go active work in parliament. There was 1892. 

no appreciable recovery, and on 12 Sept. In 1870, under the guidance of Lowy and 
1904 he died at Wilton Castle. His body Benisch, the Anglo- Jewish Association was 
was cremated at Darlington, and his ashes formed in London to champion the cause 
were deposited in Wilton churchyard. of persecuted Jews and to maintain Jewish 
He was unmarried. At his death Wilton schools in the Orient. In 1874 Lowy, after 
Castle passed to his nephew, Mr. John attending a Jewish conference at Konigsberg 
George Lowther. on the Russo- Jewish question, was sent by 

His portrait, painted by Mr. E. Miller the Anglo-Jewish Association on a secret 
after his death, is at Wilton Castle, mission to Russia. His report on the 
Caricature portraits by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in position of the Russian Jews was pubfished 
‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1877 and 1900. as an appendix to the ‘ Annual Statement 

[The Times, Yorkshire Post, Yorkshire jf the Anglo-Jewish Association ’ for 1874. 
Herald, Yorkshire Daily Observer, Sportsman, Lowy was secretary of the Anglo-Jewish 
aU of 13 Sept. 1904; Field, 17 Sept. 1904; Association from 1875 until his resignation 
private sources.] R. L. in 1889. On 31 Oct. 1892 he resigned his 

ministry at the West London Synagogue, 
LOWY, ALBERT or ABRAHAM (1816- but he took part in public affairs until his 
1908), Hebrew scholar, bom on 8 Deo. death in London on 21 May 1908; he was 
1816, at Aussee in Moravia, was the buried at the Ball’s Pond cemetery of the 
eldest son of thirteen children (seven sons West London Synagogue of British Jews. ^ 
and six daughters) of Leopold Lowy by Lowy was an accurate and erudite 
his wife Katty. His father’s family Hebrew scholar. In 1872 Lord Crawford 
had been settled for several generations entrusted him with the preparation of a 
at Aussee, and had produced many learned catalogue of his unique collection of 
men, after one of whom. Rabbi Abraham Samaritan literature, and in 1891 ho com- 
Leipnik, author of a MS. account (in ploted his chief task as a scholaiv the 
Hebrew) of the destruction of the syna- 'Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaioa in 
gogue in Aussee in 1720, Lowy was called, the Library of the Corporation of the City 
in 1822 his father left Aussee for Pried- of London.’ Ho engaged in the controversy 
land, on the border of Silesia, where he over the Moabite stone at the Louvre, the 
owned a brewery. In 1829 Albert left genuineness of which he warmly contested, 
home for schools in Leipzig, Jagendorf, In 1903 he printed for private circulation 
and Olmiitz, and eventually attended the ‘ A Cidtioal Examination of the so-called 
University of Vienna. Among his friends Moabite Inscription in the Louvre.’ Lowy 
and feUow students there were Moritz also won repute as a teacher of Hebrew, 
Steinschneider, the German Hebraist, and and among his pupils were Archbishop Tait, 
Abraham Benisch [q. v.]. the Marquess of Bute, and Thomas Ohenery, 

Lowy intended, on the completion of his editor of ‘ The Times.’ He was a member 
studies, to migrate to Italy, where Jews of the council of the Society of Biblical 
enjoyed much liberty. But in 1838, Archseology, and founded in 1870 the 
with his two friends, Steinschneider and Society of Hebrew Literature (continued 
Benisch, he founded 'Die Einheit,’ a until 1877), and edited its publications. In 
society of some two hundred students of the 1893 he was made honorary LL.D. of St. 
Vieima University, most of them Jews, who Andrews. 

were endeavouring to promote the welfare In January 1861 Lowy married Gertrude 
of the Jews, one of their aims being to (died January 1879), eldest daughter of 
establish colonies in Palestine. In 1840 Israel Levy Lindenthal, minister of the 
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New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, by whom 
he had nine children. His daughter, Bella 
Lowy, edited the English .. translation of 
Graetz’s ‘History of the Jews’ (5 vols. 
1891). 

A tablet in the hall of the West London 
Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, W., 
commemorates Lbwy’s fifty years’ ministry. 
An oil painting by Solomon J. Solomon, 
R.A., belongs to his son Ernest. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 15 Feb.* 1907 and 22 May 
1908 ; private information.] M. E, 

LOYD-LINDSAY. [See Lindsay, 
Robert Jambs, Baron Wantage (1832- 
1901), soldier and politician.] 

LUARD, Sir WILLIAM GARNHAM 
(1820-1910), admiral, bom on 7 April 
1820 at Witham, Essex, was eldest son in 
a family of five sons and six daughters 
of William Wright Luard (1786-1857) of 
Witham, by his wife Charlotte (d. 1875), 
daughter of Thomas Gamham. The family 
was of Huguenot origin and had migrated 
to England on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the chief branch settling at 
Blyborough, Lincolnshire, in 1747. To 
the elder line belonged Henry Richards 
Luard [q. v.], John Luard [q. v.], John 
Dalbiac Luard [q. v.], and Charles Edward 
Luard (1839-1908) of Ightham, Kent, 
who served in the royal engineers, becoming 
colonel in 1886 and major-general in 1887. 

WiUiam was educated at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and in 1835 
was rated midshipman and appointed to 
the Actaeon frigate. By his service as 
mate during the first China war he earned 
his commission as lieutenant, dated 4 May 
1841. He was present in the squadron 
under Sir Gordon Bremer at the storming of 
Fort Taecocktow on 7 Jan. 1841, and at 
the capture of the Bogue Forts on 25 Feb., 
when the ships silenced the batteries of 
Anunghoy and on North Wantong, which 
the Chinese believed to be impregnable. 
As a lieutenant he served in the Isis, of 
44 guns, on the Cape station, in the Grecian, 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
aiid in April 1848 was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Hastings, of 72 guns, flag- 
ship of Sir Francis Collier [q. v.] in the East 
Indies. On 29 Sept. 1850 he was promoted 
to commander, and was appointed on the 
same day to command the Serpent, of 12 
guns, in which he continued during the 
second Burmese war, taking part in the 
capture of Rangoon in April 1852, of Pegu 
in the following June, and other operations. 
He was mentioned in despatches and re- 


ceived the medal with the clasp for Pegu. 
He subsequently commanded the Star, 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
and from her was in August 1855 moved 
into the flagship as executive officer. On 
11 March 1857 he was promoted to captain. 
In July 1860 he was appointed flag captain 
to the commander-in-chief at the Nore, and 
in November to the screw line-of -battleship 
Conqueror for the China station. Li her 
he took part in the operations in Japan, 
superintending the landing of storming 
parties at the destruction of the Nagato 
batteries in the Straits of Shimonoseki in 
Sept. 1864, for which service he received 
the C.B. and 4th class of the legion of 
honour. In Jan. 1869 he became flag- 
captain to the admiral superintendent of 
naval reserves, and was captain- superinten- 
dent of Sheemess dockyard from May 1870 
until he was promoted to flag rank on 1 Jan. 
1875. 

Luard had no employment afloat as a 
flag-officer, but was superintendent of 
Malta dockyard from March 1878 until pro- 
moted to vice-admiral on 15 June 1879. He 
afterwards served as chairman of several 
departmental committees, including that 
which inquired into the bursting of the 
Thunderer’s gun in Jan. 1879, and in Nov. 
1882 succeeded Sir Geoffrey Hornby [q. v. 
Suppl. I] as president of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. He reached the rank of 
admiral on 31 March 1885, and a week 
later was placed on the retired list under 
the age clause ; but he held his appoint- 
ment at Greenwich for six months after 
retirement. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
and J.P. for Essex, and in 1897 received 
the K.C.B. 

Luard died at Witham on 19 May 1910 as 
the result of a carriage accident, and was 
buried at All Saints’ Church there. 

He married in 1858 Charlotte, third 
daughter of the Rev. Henry du Cane of 
Witham, Essex, by whom he had three 
sons and eight daughters. Commander 
Herbert du Cane Luard, R.N., is the second 
surviving son. A portrait painted by 
Sidney Luard in 1905 is at ‘ Ivy Chimneys,’ 
Witham. 

[The Times, 20 and 25 May 1910 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry.] L. G. C. L. 

LUBY, THOMAS CLARKE (1821- 
1901), Fenian, born in Dublin in 1821 
(Rutherford, Fenian Conspirao'i/, i. 46, 
says 1828), was the son of James Luby, 
a clergyman of the established Church of 
Ireland. He attended Mr. Murphy’s school, 
and with a ^ view to entering the church 
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he matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
as a pensioner and a protest ant on 2 July 
1839, Thomas Luby [q. v.] being his 
college tutor. He graduated B.A. in 1845 
{Cat of Graduates in the University of 
DuUin), but falling under the influence 
of the Young Ireland propaganda he 
abandoned his theological studies and 
became an occasional contributor to the 
‘Nation’ newspaper. In 1848 he was in- 
volved in the revolutionary movement 
headed by William Smith O’JBrien [q. v.]. 
With his friend Eugene O’Reilly he planned 
a rising on the borders of Dublin and 
Meath, and after the, failure of what was 
known as the Blanchardstown aflair (Dotity, 
Four Years of Irish Eistf pp. 671-5) he 
went south to join O’Brien in Tipperary. 
Undismayed by O’Brien’s defeat at Ballin- 
garry, he and several others of the party 
conceived a plan for a fresh rising in 1849. 
The rising proved a fiasco, but Luby was 
captured at Cashel and sufiered a short 
imprisonment. After his release he is said 
(Ruthebfoed) to have gone to Australia, 
whence he returned to Europe about 1853 
to assist James Stephens [q. v. Suppl. II], 
who was at that time in Paris, in starting a 
new conspiiucy, known subsequently as the 
Fenian movement. The next two years 
were spent by Luby in Stephens’s company, 
travelling about Ireland and collecting in- 
formation as to the state of public opinion. 
Finding that beneath the apparent tran- 
quillity the embers of the rebellion were still 
aglow, he was detached to assist Charles 
Joseph Kickham [q. v.] in the editorship 
at Dublin of the short-lived revolutionary 
‘ Tribune ’ newspaper. In 1858 the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, a secret society, 
of which the members were bound to- 
gether by an oath, formulated by Luby 
(O’Leary, Fenians and Fenianism, i. 120), 
was founded for the purpose of forcibly 
separating Ireland from England. During 
Stephens’s absence in America in 1868-9 
the work of extending the society in Ire- 
land was energetically carried on by Luby. 
Numerous ‘ circles ’ were established by 
him at this time and the following years 
in Leinster and Munster. The funeral of 
Terence Bellew MacManus [q. v,] in 1861, 
followed closely by the ‘Trent’ affair, 
gave a great impetus to the movement, 
and Luby was despatched by Stephens as 
special envoy to America in 1863 for the 
purpose of procuring the necessary funds. 
He landed at New York on 25 Feb. During 
the next four months he covered, in his 
own words, ‘ 6000 miles of space,’ generally 
in the company of John O’Mahony [q. v.j. 


the ‘ head centre ’ of the Fenian brother- 
hood, addressing pubhc meetings at Phila- 
delphia, CrawfordsviUe, Chicago, and other 
places. 

His mission from a pecuniary point of view 
was not a success, and, returning to Ireland 
at the end of July, he found the movement 
languishing there. Luby’s energy restored 
confidence, and the ‘ Irish People ’ news- 
paper was successfully launched at Dublin 
as the organ of tjie party. He accepted the 
post of co-editor along with John O’Leary 
[q. v. Suppl. II] and Kickham. The 
paper was rationalistic as well as revolu- 
tionary and was therefore boycotted by 
the catholic clergy. Nevertheless it had 
a large sale in the east and south of 
Ireland and was both a pecuniary and 
literary success. Luby’s contributions can 
generally be distinguished by their in- 
ordinate length and sanguine tone (O’Leary, 
i. 257). The first number of the paper 
appeared on 28 Nov. 1863, the last was 
dated 16 Sept. 1865. On the evening of 
the previous day the offices of the ‘ Irish 
People,’ in Parliament Street, were raided 
by the police. Luby, O’Leary, and the 
principal members of the conspiracy, with 
the exception of Stephens and Kickham, 
were arrested nearly at the same time 
and removed to Richmond prison. The 
trials commenced at Green Street police 
court on 27 Nov. before a special com- 
mission presided over by Justices Keogh 
and Fitzgerald. Luby was the first to be 
caUed up, and after a tliree days’ trial he 
was condemned to twenty years’ penal 
servitude for treason-felony. In 1869, by 
way of protest against the continued mis- 
government of Ireland, it was proposed to 
nominate him a candidate for the representa- 
tion of county Longford (O’Connor, Parnell 
Movement p- 219), but John Martin (1812- 
1875) [q. V.] was substituted and was 
defeated. By the exertions of the Amnesty 
Association, presided over by Isaac Butt 
[q. V.], Luby, with other political prisoners, 
was restored to liberty in 1871, but not 
being allowed to return to Ireland he 
settled with his wife and family in New 
York, where he devoted himself to 
journahsm'. He continued to take a 
lively interest in Irish affairs and, according 
to Le Caron {Secret BervicCf pp. 104, 120, 
137-8), was one of the founders of the 
Irish Confederation and a trustee of the 
so-called skirmishing fund. But he ceased 
to play an active part in Irish-American 
politics. Like O’Leary and the Fenians 
generally, he regarded the home rule 
movement under Butt and Parnell with 
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distrust, and he was open in his condemna- 
tion of the Land League agitation. Apart 
from his journalistic work he wrote ‘ The 
Lives and Times of Illustrious and Repre- 
sentative Irishmen ’ (New York, 1878 ; 
vol. i. only), and in 1882 he contributed a 
series of articles on the Fenian movement 
to the New York ‘ Irish Nation.’ O’Leary 
dedicated his ‘ Recollections of Fenians 
and Fenianism ’ to him in acknowledgment 
of the assistance rendered by him in its 
composition ; a portrait in vol. i. con- 
firms the description of him in the Dublin 
papers in 1865 as ‘ a quiet-faced, pale and 
somewhat sad-looking man.’ He died in 
New York on 1 Dec. 1901. 

[The chief authorities for Luby’s Life are 
his own reminiscences incorporated in O’Leary’s 
Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism. 
See in addition to the authorities mentioned 
Report of Proceedings at the Special Com- 
mission, Dublin, for trial of Thomas Clarke 
Luby and others for Treason Felony, Dublin, 
1866 ; The Times, 3 Dec. 1901.] R. D. 

LUCKOCK, HERBERT MORTIMER 
(1833-1909), dean of Lichfield, born on 
11 July 1833, at Great Barr, Staffordshire, 
was second son of the Rev. Thomas George 
Mortimer Luckock by his wife Harriet, 
daughter of George Chune of Madeley, 
Shropshire. Educated at Marlborough 
College (1848-50) and Shrewsbury School 
(1850-3), he was elected to a scholarship 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. with a second class in the classical 
tripos in 1858, proceeding M.A. in 1862 and 
D.D. in 1879. In 1859, 1861, and 1862 
he won the members’ prize for an essay. 
In 1860 he was placed in the first class of the 
theological examination (middle bachelors), 
and won the Cams and Scholefield prizes 
for proficiency in the Greek Testament and 
the Septuagint. In 1861 he was awarded 
the Crosse scholarship ; in 1862 the 
Tyrwbitt Hebrew scholarship. Ordained 
deacon in 1860 by the bishop of Oxford, 
he worked for a time at Clewer with T. T. 
Carter [q. v. Suppl. II], and as a private 
tutor at Eton. In 1862 he was elected to 
a fellowship at Jesus College, took priest’s 
orders, and was appointed to the college 
living of All Saints, Cambridge. From 
1863 to 1865 he was rector of Gayhurst 
with Stoke-Goldington, Buckinghamshire, 
but returned to the vicarage of All Saints in 
1865, held it for ten years, and completed 
a new church for the parish. He was 
select preacher at Cambridge in 1865, 
1874, 1875, 1883, 1884, 1892, and 1901. 

In 1873 Bishop Woodford of Ely (three 
volumes of whose sermons he afterwards 


edited) appointed Luckock one of his 
examining chaplains, made him hon. canon 
of Ely in 1874, and entrusted him with the 
organisation of Ely Theological College. He 
was principal of the college from 1876 to 
1887, exercising a marked influence on the 
men under his care. He was residentiary 
canon of Ely from 1875 to 1892, and warden 
of the society of mission preachers in the 
diocese. In 1892 he was appointed dean 
of Lichfield, where he advanced the char- 
acter of the cathedral services, and pro- 
moted the restoration of the fabric, rebuild- 
ing at his own cost St. Chad’s Chapel. He 
died at Lichfield on 24 March 1909, and 
was buried there in the cathedral close. 

He married in 1866 Margaret Emma 
(d 1890), second daughter of Samuel 
Henry Thompson of Thingwall, Liverpool ; 
of eight chil^en six survived him. 

A decided high churchman, though 
standing aloof from party organisations, 
a born teacher, unemotional and precise, 
Luckock exercised a wide influence, largely 
through his books. The more important 
were : 1. ‘ After Death,’ an examination of 
the testimony of primitive times respecting 
the state of the faithful dead and their rela- 
tion to the living, 1879 ; 5th edit. 1886. 
2. ‘ Studies in the History of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ 1881. 3. ‘Footprints of 
the Son of Man, as traced by St. Mark,’ 
1885 ; 3rd edit. 1890. 4. ‘ The Divine 

Liturgy,’ 1889. 5. ‘ The Intermediate 

State,’ a sequel to ‘ After Death,’ 1890 ; 
2nd edit. 1891. 6. ‘ The Church in Scotland,’ 
‘National Churches’ series, 1892. 7. ‘The 
History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, 
in relation to Divorce and certain For- 
bidden Degrees,’ 1894 ; 2nd edit. 1895. 

8. ‘ Footprints of the Apostles as traced by 
St. Luke in the Acts,’ 1897 ; 2nd edit. 1905. 

9. ‘ Special Characteristics of the Four 

Gospels,’ 1900. 10. ‘ Spiritual Difficulties 
in the Bible and Prayer Book, with Helps 
to their Solution,’ 1905. 11. ‘Euchar- 

istic Sacrifice and Intercession, for the 
Departed both consistent with the Teach- 
ing of the Book of Common Prayer,’ 1907. 

[Guardian, 31 March 1909 ; Church Times, 
26 March 1909 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cambridge 
University Calendar ; private information.] 

A. R. B. 

LUDLOW, JOHN MALCOLM FORBES 
(1821-1911), social reformer, second son of 
Colonel John Ludlow, C.B.,of the East India 
Company’s service, by his wife Maria Jane 
Brown, daughter of Murdoch Brown of Telli- 
cherry, Madras, was born at Nimach in India 
on 8 March 1821. Eds father was a younger 
brother of Edmund Ludlow, head of the 
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Hill Deverell branch of the Wiltshire family, 
to which Edmund Ludlow [q. v.] the regicide 
belonged. Major-general John Ludlow 
(1801-1882), to whom the suppression of 
widow-burning in Rajputana was chiefly 
due, was his first cousin. Ludlow’s mother 
was in Boulogne when war broke out after 
the peace of iuniens, and was detained with 
her governess, but allowed to reside in Paris 
for purposes of education. The intimacy 
with France thus formed led to her living 
there after her husband’s death, and thus 
her son witnessed the revolution of 1830. 
He was sent in 1832 to the College Bourbon 
in Paris, where he obtained many prizes, 
and graduated bachefier ^s lettres of the 
University of France on 10 July 1837. His 
education inclined him to wish to become a 
French subject, but his father’s wish that 
he should be an Englishman determined 
him to leave France. He paid a visit to 
Martinique, where he acquired a horror of 
slavery, and thence returned to England, 
read law in the chambers of Bellenden Her, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 
2 1 N 0 V. 1 843 . He practised as a c onvey ancer 
from 1843 to 1874, but had many interests 
outside the law. One of the first of these 
was the British India Society, an association 
for promoting reforms in India. At its 
inaugural meeting he heard and admired 
Daniel O’ Connell . He attended a conference 
on the abolition of slavery, where Thomas 
Clarkson [q. v.] presided, and elsewhere 
became familiar with the speaking of 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, and heard 
Carlyle lecture. In 1841 he visited Man- 
chester, where he became acquainted with 
John Bright [q. v.], Richard Cobden [q. v.], 
and R. R. R. Moore [q. v.], and a httle later 
he became a member of the anti-corn law 
league. In the same year he paid a second 
visit to the West Indies, and in 1844, 
after an attack of haemoptysis, spent a 
winter in Madeira. When the revolution 
of 1848 broke out he went to Paris to look 
after his two surviving sisters, who lived 
there. He mixed with the populace, was 
struck by the general good-humour, and 
made one or two speeches from a chair 
in the streets. From 1847 onwards he 
sought in London to interest young men in 
looking after the poor. He had called 
upon F. D. Maurice, then chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, in relation to work in his 
district. On 1 0 April 1 848 Charles Kingsley 
called upon him on the suggestion of 
Maurice, and Ludlow went with Kingsley 
to see the Chartists on their way from 
Kennington Common. They walked back to 
the house of Maurice to give him the news 


that Feargus O’Connor [q. v.] had advised 
the people to disperse quietly. In May 1848 
'Politics for the People’ was issued, and 
this was the starting-point of the Christian 
Socialist movement. The paper only lasted 
till July, but the founders, with Charles 
Mansfield, Archibald Campbell, Frank 
Penrose, and others, continued to meet, 
generally in Ludlow’s chambers, and a 
result of their discussions was the foundation 
of a night school in Little Ormond Yard. 
Thomas Hughes [q. v. Suppl. I] joined in 
the work soon after it started, and always 
continued to be a friend of Ludlow. In the 
last week of Dec. 1849 these associates, 
with W. J. Evelyn of Wotton and two 
working men, met together with the object 
of encouraging work for mutual profit, and 
co-operative production in certain trades. 
Ludlow afterwards presented the Labour 
Co-partnership Association with a table 
bearing an inscription on a brass plate re- 
cording that it was ‘ the one used by the 
Christian Socialists when drawing up the 
first code of rules for a workmen’s co- 
operative productive society,’ in 1848. 
The table is now at 6 Bloomsbury Square, 
London. He founded and edited in 1850 a 
penny weekly paper called the ‘ Christian 
Socialist.’ Lectures and classes were held 
in 1853 for working men and women in Castle 
Street East (by Oxford Street), and Ludlow 
conducted there a successful French class. 
From these, and partly in consequence of a 
resolution of a conference of delegates from 
co-operative bodies, the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street arose in 
November 1854. Ludlow was the chief 
practical worker in its foundation. He 
lectured there on law, on English, and on 
the history of India. Those last lectures 
were published in two volumes in 1858. 
Ho wrote a pamphlet in the same year on 
the war in Oude, and in 1859 ‘ Thoughts on 
the Policy of the Crown towards India ’ ; 
several parts of ‘ Tracts for Priests and 
People ’ (1861-2) ; ‘ A Sketch of the History 
of the United States’ (1862); ‘Woman’s 
Work in the Church ’ (1865) ; ‘ Popular Epics 
of the Middle Ages ’ (2 vols. 1865) ; ‘President 
Lincoln self -portrayed ’ (1866) ; ‘A Quarter 
Century of Jamaica Legislation’ (1866); 
‘ Progress of the Working Classes ’ (1867) ; 
‘ The W ar of American Independence ’(1876), 
besides articles in ‘Good Words’ (1863-4), 
on slavery, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
‘ Fraser’s ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ the 
^ Fortnightly ’ and the ‘ Contemporary Re- 
view,’ and other periodical publications. He 
contributed biographies to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography ’ and to the ‘ Bio- 
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graphical Dictionary ’ of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In 1869 he 
was active in originating the first co-opera- 
tive congress in London. He was secretary of 
the royal commission on friendly and benefit 
societies from 1870 to 1874. On the death of 
John Tidd Pratt [q.v.] he was made registrar 
of friendly societies in England on 27 Feb. 
1875, and was appointed to the newly created 
office of chief registrar of friendly societies 
on 13 Aug. 1875, an office which he held till 
1891 and in which he rendered laborious 
services to the friendly societies of the 
United Kingdom, the value of which they 
several times publicly acknowledged. He 
was created C.B. on 20 June 1887. After his 
retirement he still continued to take interest 
in the causes which he had begun to serve in 
his youth, and a few days before his death 
signed a manifesto with Lord Courtney and 
others in favour of the adoption of co-part- 
nership as a remedy for existing disturbed 
conditions of labour. He died at 35 Upper 
Addison Gardens, Kensington, of a pneu- 
monic attack, on 17 Oct. 1911. He married 
on 20 March 1869 Maria Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes of Ham Common. 
She died without issue in 1910. 

Ludlow was a small, slightly built man 
of gentle manners. He had a finely shaped 
head and brown eyes of peculiar brightness. 
He was active in mind and body to the end. 
The ‘ constans et perpetua voluntas ’ of 
Justinian animated his whole life. He 
was always ready to sacrifice everything in 
support of his principles. His reputation 
for knowledge of the part of the law which 
interested him was high. He was learned 
in both men and books, and knew more than 
a dozen languages. His pohtical creed was 
based on faith in the people. He was firmly 
attached to Christianity, and his deep 
rehgious feelings were apparent in his 
speeches, witings, and conduct, and are 
illustrated in a short account which exists 
in manuscript of seven great crises in his 
spiritual and moral life. 

[The manuscript notes of Ludlow’s reminis- 
ceuces have been kindly lent for the purpose 
of this life by his executor, Mr. Urquhart A. 
Forbes ; see also The Times, 19 Oct. 1911; 
Working Men’s College Journal, Nov. 1911 
and Feb. and March 1912; Co-Partnership, 
Sept, and Nov. 1911; Commonwealth, Nov. 
1911 ; Co-operative News, 21 and 28 Oct. 1911; 
Scottish Co-operator, Oct. 1911 ; F. Maurice, 
life of F. D. Maurice, 2 vols., 4th edit. 
1885 ; Charles Kingsley, Letters and Life, 
by his wife, 1908 ; The Working Men’s 
College (1854-1904), 1904 (with portrait, 
p. 13); Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home 
Memories, 1911; personal knowledge.] N. M. 


I LUKE, Mrs. JEMIMA (1813-1906), 

' hymn- writer, daughter of Thomas Thomp- 
son, was born at Islington, London, on 
19 Aug. 1813. Her father was one of the 
pioneers of the Bible Society, assisted in 
the formation of the Sunday School Union, 
and helped to support the first floating 
chapel for sailors. In 1843 she married 
Samuel Luke, a congregational minister, 
who died in 1873. After his death she 
resided at Newport, Isle of Wight, where she 
died on 2 Feb. 1906. An ardent noncon- 
formist, she was an active opponent of the 
Education Act of 1902, and was summoned 
among the Isle of Wight ‘ passive rosisters ’ 
in September 1904-— the oldest ‘ passive 
resister ’ in the country. 

Mrs. Luke, who edited ‘ The Missionary 
Repository,’ pubhshed among other books : 
* The Female Jesuit’ (1851), ‘A Memoir 
of Eliza Ann Harris of Clifton’ (1859), 
and ‘ Early Years of my Life’ (1900), an 
autobiography. She is best known by her 
children’s hymn, ‘ I think when I read that 
sweet story of old,’ which became classical. 
It was written in 1841 while Mrs. Luke was 
travelling in a stage-coach between Welling- 
ton and Taunton, prompted by a previous 
hearing at the Normal Infant School in 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, of the tune 
associated with it. The hymn was printed 
first in the ‘ Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine’ (1841); in 1853 it appeared, 
anonymously, in ‘ The Leeds Hymn Book,’ 
and has since been admitted to all hymn- 
books of repute. 

[Private information ; Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology ; British Weekly, 8 Fob, 1906 ; 
Musical Times, February 1905.] J. 0. H. 

LUPTON, JOSEPH HIRST (1836- 
1905), scholar and schoolmaster, born at 
Wakefield on 16 Jan. 1836, was second son 
of Joseph Lupton, headmaster of the Green- 
coat School at Wakefield, Yorkshire, by his 
wife Mary Hirst, a writer of verso, some 
of which is included in ‘ Poems of Three 
Generations’ (privately printed, Chiswick 
Press, 1910). In the cathedral at Wakefield 
Lupton placed a stained glass window, 
by Kempe, in memory of his parents. 
Educated first at Queen Elizabeth grammar 
school, Wakefield, and then at Giggleswick 
school, where he became captain, he was 
admitted on 3 July 1854 to a sizarship 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1858 
he graduated B.A., being bracketed ficfth in 
the first class in the classical tripos. In 
June of the same year he was awarded one 
of the members’ prizes for a Latin essay. 

After assisting the headmaster of Wake- 
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field grammar school Lupton was ap- 
pointed, in 1859, second classical master 
in the City of London school, then in 
Milk Street, Cheapside. Among his pupils 
there were Henry Palin Gurney [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and James Smith Reid, now 
professor of ancient history at Cambridge. 
Ordained deacon in 1859 and priest in 
1860, he served as curate at St. Paul’s 
church, Avenue Road, N.W., and after- 
wards to W. Sparrow Simpson, rector of 
St. Matthew’s church, Friday Street, E.C. 
Proceeding M.A. in 1861, he succeeded to 
the fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, vacated by (Sir) John Eldon 
Gorst on 19 March 1861. In 1864 he was 
appointed sur-master and second mathe- 
matical master in St. Paul’s school, 
London, then in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
and from 1884 at Hammersmith. He 
remained sur-master for thirty -five years, 
the high masters being successively Herbert 
Kynaston [q. v.] and Frederick William 
Walker [q. v. Suppl. II]. In 1897 Lupton 
became Latin master of the upper eighth 
and honorary librarian. After his retire- 
ment in 1899 the Lupton prize (for a 
knowledge of the Bible and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer) was founded to commemorate 
his long service at the school. 

Lupton, who had published in 1864 
‘ Wakefield Worthies,’ an account of the 
town and its chief inhabitants, subse- 
(juently devoted his leisure to researches 
into the life and works of Dean Colet, 
the founder of St. Paul’s school. He 
published for the first time the following 
works of Colet : ‘ De Sacramentis Ecclesise ’ 
(1867) from the MS. in the library of St. 
Paul’s ; ‘ On the Hierarchies of Dionysius ’ 
(1869) ; ‘ Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans ’ (1873) j ‘ Exposition of 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians ’ 
(1874) ; and ‘ Letters to Radulphus on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation, together 
with other Treatises ’ (1876). Each of 
these volumes (save the first) included a 
translation and an erudite introduction. 
There followed, in 1883, a translation of the 
letters of Erasmus to Jodocus Jonas (1519), 
containing the lives of JehanVitrier, warden 
of the Franciscan convent at St. Omer, and 
of Colet. In 1887 Lupton’s chief original 
work, ‘ The Life of Dean Colet ’ (new edit, 
1909), gave a scholarly presentment of 
Colet’ a aims and career. 

Lupton was Hulsean lecturer at Cam- 
bridge in 1887, became preacher to Gray’s 
Inn in 1890, won the Seatonian prize for a 
sacred poem at Cambridge in 1897, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. in 1893 with a thesis on ‘ The 


Influence of Dean Colet upon the Reforma- 
tion of the English Church,’ and D.D. 
in 1896 with a dissertation on Archbishop 
Wake’s ‘ Project of Union between the 
Gallican and Anglican Churches (1717- 
1720).’ He died at Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington, on 15 Dec. 1905, and was buried in 
Hammersmith cemetery. 

Lupton married twice : (1) on 30 Aug. 
1864 Mary Ann (d. Oct, 1879), daughter 
of Thomas St. Clair MacDougal, a colleague 
at the City of London school (by her he had 
three sons and two daughters) ; (2) in 1884 
Alice (d. 1902), daughter of Thomas Lea of 
Highgate. 

In memory of his first wife Lupton 
erected a drinking fountain at Brook 
Green and founded the *Mary Lupton’ 
prizes fur French and German at St. Paul’s 
School for Girls. In memory of his second 
wife ho founded the ‘ Alice Lupton ’ prizes 
for music at St. Paul’s School for Girls, 
and for scripture and church history at 
the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls. 

Lupton, whose speech and writing 
were both characterised by a graceful 
dignity, published, besides the works 
already mentioned : 1. ‘ St. John of 

Damascus ’ in the ‘ Lives of the Fathers 
for English Readers ’ series, 1882. 2. ‘ An 
Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Com- 
position,’ 1885 ; with key, 1886 ; re- 
printed, 1888 ; with vocabulary, 1893. 

3. .‘An Introduction to Latin Lyric Verse 
Composition,’ 1888 ; with a key, 1888. 

4. ‘ Commentary on the First and Second 
Books of Esdras in the Apocrypha.’ 
He also edited More’s ‘ Utopia ^ in Latin 
from the edition of March 1518, and in 
English from the first edition of 1551 ; 
with introduction, notes and facsimiles 
(1895 ) ; and ‘ Erasmi Concio do Puero 
Jesu,’ a sermon on the Child Jesus by 
Desiderius Erasmus, in an old English 
version of unknown authorship, with 
Introduction and Notes (1901). He was 
a contributor to this Dictionary, to Smith 
and Wace’s ‘ Dictionaiy of Christian 
Biography,’ to Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’ and to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

[Private information ; the Eagle (St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), vol. xxvii. No. 139, March 
1906 ; Pauline (Sfc. Paul’s School magazine, 
published at the school. West Kensington), 
July 1899, pp. 95-97, and April 1906, pp. 12- 
19 ; Res Paulinie (the eighth half-century of 
St. Paul’s School, 1859-1909), pp.28, 104, 112, 
221, and 223 ; the Paulina (St. Paul’s (Girls) 
School magazine, Hammersmith), March 1906.] 

F. W. 
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LUSK, Sir ANDREW, first baronet 
(1810-1909), lord mayor of London, born on 
18 Sept. 1810 at Pinmore, in the parish of 
Barr, Ayrshire, was son of John Lusk, a small 
farmer and a strict presbyterian, by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Earl, of 
Knockdohan. Brought up at home in 
strong religious principles, Lusk was edu- 
cated at the parish school. At twenty-five 
he left home with his brother Robert to 
start a small wholesale grocery business in 
Greenock, where he gained some experience 
in journalism. The business, helped by the 
rapidly expanding sugar trade of Greenock, 
greatly prospered, and Andi'ew, leaving it 
in charge of his brother, came to London. 
In 1840 he opened premises at 63 Een- 
church Street as a dealer, first in groceries 
for export (P.O. London Directory, 1846) 
and afterwards in ships’ stores. A wide 
connection was soon built up, and the firm 
stiU exists under the style of Andrew Lusk 
& Co. Lusk was chairman of the Imperial 
Bank in Lothbury from its establishment in 
1862 until its incorporation with the London 
Joint Stock Bank in 1893, when he joined 
the board of the last-named bank. He was 
for many years chairman of the General 
Life Insurance Company, which under his 
supervision became prosperous. 

In 1857 Lusk was elected common coun- 
cilman for Aldgate ward, and on 8 Oct. 1863 
alderman of that ward ; he removed to 
Bridge Without on 12 Eeb. 1892, In 
1860-1 he served as sheriff, with aider- 
man Abbiss as his colleague, and on 
Michaelmas Day 1873 was chosen lord 
mayor. During his mayoralty he raised 
a fund of 150,000Z. for the rehef of the 
Bengal ^famine ; entertained Sir Garnet 
Wolseley at the Mansion House on his 
return from the Ashanti campaign; pre- 
sided at the banquet given by the cor- 
poration at Guildhall on 18 May 1874 to 
the Tsar Alexander II, after his daughter’s 
marriage with the Duke of Edinburgh ; 
and on 4 Aug. 1874 received a baronetcy. 
As a City magistrate he was shrewd and 
genial. He was a prominent member of 
the Fishmongers’ Company, then a strong- 
hold of City liberalism, and served as prime 
warden in 1887. He was twice master 
of the Company of Spectacle Makers, in 
1869-70 and 1870-L He was also J.P. for 
Middlesex. 

On 13 July 1865 Lusk was elected liberal 
M.P. for Finsbury, then one of the largest 
constituencies in London, as a colleague 
of WiUiam McCullagh Torrens [q, v.]. He 
retained the seat until the division of the 
constituency in November 1885, when he 


retired. Lusk was* a useful member of 
committees and a critic of the estimates, 
but took little part in the debates. After 
the liberal split on the home rule question in 
1886 he became a liberal unionist. 

Lusk, who resigned his alderman’s gown 
on 24 Sept. 1895, died in his ninety-ninth 
year at his residence, 15 Sussex Square, 
Hyde Park, on 21 June 1909, and was bijried 
in Kensal Green. He had no issue, and the 
baronetcy became extinct. Of his estate 
(96,659^. 135. Id in gross value) he left 
over 15,000?. to charitable institutions. 
He married on 24 Oct. 1848 Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Potter of Grahams- 
town, Falldrk, by Jane his wife, daughter 
of John Wilson of Falkirk. Lady Lusk died 
on 28 Jan. 1910. 

In 1888 a marble bust of Lusk by 
H. McCarthy was placed at the expense of 
the corporation in the corridor of the 
Guildhall council chamber. A portrait by 
T. MacKinley, painted in 1868, belongs 
to Sir Andrew’s nephew, Mr. Andrew Lusk. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1871. 

[J. Ewing Ritchie, Famous City Men, 1884, 
75-82 ; A. B. Beavon’s Aldermen of the City of 
London, 1908 ; Corporation Pocket Book ; 
Welch, Modem Hist, of the City of London ; 
F, H. McCalmont, Pari. Poll Book ; Burke’s 
Peerage ; Dod’s Pari. Companion, 1884 ; Men of 
Note in Finance and Commerce, 1900 ; Bankers’ 
Mag. 1887, xlvii. 1111-14 (with portrait) ; The 
Times, 22 and 25 June, and 5 Aug. 1909 ; J. R. 
Dicksee, Cat. of Works of Art belonging to the 
CorxDoration, 1893, p. 52 ; information from 
Mr. Andrew Lusk.] 0. W. 

LUTE, WILHELM MEYER, commonly 
known as Meyer Lutz (1829-1903), 
musical composer, was born probably in 
1829, though other dates have been given, 
at Miinnerstadt, near Kissingen, Bavaria, 
where his father was organist and harmony 
professor at the Schullehrer Anstalt. Meyer 
Lutz, growing up in a musical atmosphere, 
became a good pianist in childhood, and 
at twelve years old played in public with 
orchestral accompaniment. He afterwards 
studied at the Gymnasium, Wurzburg, 
passing in due course to the university, and 
pursued his musical studies under Eisenhof er 
and Keller. In 1848 he was in England, 
where he remained for life. He was organist 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and then of St. 
Ann’s, Leeds. He conducted at the Surrey 
Theatre, London, 1851-5, and went on 
tours through the provinces with Italian 
operatic artists and the Pyne-Harrison 
company. He finally settled in London 
as conductor at the newly opened Gaiety 
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Theatre. He held the office from March 
1869 till 1896. He was also organist 
and choirmaster at St. George’s Roman 
catholic cathedral, Southwark. For the 
church he composed several grand masses, 
five Magnificats (published), a Tantum 
Ergo, and much other music. He edited 
a complete collection of motets for the 
ecclesiastical year, including some of his 
own, which were rather trivial. He was far 
better known by the very many settings 
of the lightest kind of musical entertain- 
ments which he composed for the Gaiety 
Theatre (cf. for details, the Sketch, 18 April 
1894). His most successful tune was the 
‘ Pas de Quatre ’ in ' Faust Up to Date ’ 
(1888). In a rather larger style he pro- 
duced the operettas ‘ Faust and Marguerite ’ 
(1855), ' Blonde and Brunette ’ (1862), 

‘ Zaida ’ (1868), ‘ Miller of Milburg ’ (1872), 

‘ Legend of the Lys ’ (1893), and a 
concert-cantata ‘ Herne the Hunter ’ (1863). 
He left also unpublished works in the more 
ambitious fonns of instrumental music. 
Lutz died in West Kensington, London, 
on 31 Jan. 1903. He married in succes- 
sion two sisters, whose maiden name 
was Cooke. 

[Meyer Lutz’s works in Brit. Mus. Library ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music ; John Hollingahead’s 
Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 (with portrait); 
Musical Times, and Musical Herald, March 
1903 ; information from Dr. Hornsoy Casson 
and Mr. Leopold Stern.] H. D. 

LYALL, Sib ALFRED COMYN (1835-- 
1911), Anglo-Indian administrator and 
writer, born on 4 Jan. 1835 at Coulsdon in 
Surrey, was second son in the family of 
seven sons and four daughters of the Rev. 
Alfred Lyall. His father and two uncles, 
William Rowe Lyall, dean of Canterbury 
[q. V.], and George Lyall [q. v.], chairman 
of the East India Company, are already 
noticed in this Dictionary. Lyall’s mother 
was Mary, daughter of James Broadwood of 
Lyne, Sussex. His younger brother, Sir 
James Broadwood Lyall, was at one time 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. The 
families of both father and mother had 
originally lived on the Scottish Border ; but, 
on the mother’s side, there was also a Swiss 
derivation from the Tschudis of Glarus, and 
a Highland from the Stewarts of Appin. 

Lyall passed his childhood and early 
youth with his family first at Godmersham 
and then at Harbledown in East Kent. 
He was at Eton as a foundation scholar 
from 1845 to 1852. In 1853 he obtained a 
nomination for the Indian civil service 
at Haileybury College. Arriving in India 


on 2 Jan. 1856, he held his first appoint- 
ment at Bulandshahr in the Doab. Tliis 
district borders on the Meerut and Delhi 
districts, so that when the Mutiny broke 
out at Meerut on 10 May 1857 Lyall found 
himself near the heart of the troubles, and 
one of his early Indian experiences was 
that of riding away from his own bungalow, 
fired at by the rebels. Lyall then joined at 
Meerut a corps of volunteer cavalry, and 
fought in several minor actions, in one of 
which his horse was killed under liim. On 
the day after the storming of Delhi (20 Sept. 
1857) he rode into that city with Sir George 
Campbell [q. v. Suppl. Ij. Later in the 
month he joined Greathed’s column, wliich 
was charged with clearing the road to Agra, 
and took part, together with Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts and (Sir) Henry Norman 
[q. V. Suppl. II], in an action near Buland- 
shahr, where he remained in his civil capacity 
in a district still seething with disaffection 
when the column marched on. In 1858 he 
volunteered for the campaign in Rohilcund 
and on the borders of Oudh. He was 
noticed for those services in Lord Canning’s 
Minute of July 1859, and received the 
Mutiny medal. 

Subsequently Lyall rose rapidly in the 
Indian civil service. He was sent to the 
Central Provinces in 1864. In 1865 he was 
appointed to act as commissioner of Nagpur, 
and in 1867 he was made commissioner of 
West Berar. His ‘ Statistical Account or 
Gfi^&etteer of Berar’ was considered to bo 
an excellent piece of work, and was one 
of the earliest, if not the first, of its kind. 
In 1873 Lyall was appointed by Lord 
Northbrook [q. v. Suppl. II] to be home 
secretary to the government of India, 
but in 1874 was made the govemor- 
general’s agent in Rajputana. Here, 
amid other work, he carried out important 
negotiations with native states relative to 
the salt treaties, and again distinguished 
himself with his pen by drawing up the 
^Statistical Account or Gazetteer of Raj- 
putana.’ 

In 1878 Lyall was appointed by Lord 
Lytton [q, v.] to the very important post of 
foreign secretary to the government of India, 
and hold this ofeco during the critical period 
of the Afghan war and the subsequent settle- 
ment, serving under Lord Lytton until the 
resignation of that viceroy in April 1880, 
and then under the Marquis of Ripon 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Both viceroys testified 
to the value of his services. Lyall visited 
Kabul early in 1880, when the negotiations 
which led to the accession of Abdur- 
rahmair to the Afghan throne were in 
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progress, and was sent by Lord Ripon 
to Kandahar in the autumn of the same 
year, when it was a question whether the 
plan of Lord Lytton to make the province 
of Kandahar a separate state under the 
Wali Sher Ali -should be maintained or 
abandoned. On Lyall’ s report of the Wall’s 
weakness and desire to leave Kandahar, 
and in view of other considerations of 
policy, that scheme was abandoned. Lyall 
was a strong advocate of the retention of 
Quetta and the Sibi and Pishin districts, 
a step which, after some delay, was sanc- 
tioned by the imperial government. On 
retiring from the foreign secretaryship in 
1881 Lyall wrote a note strongly advo- 
cating the policy of a definite treaty with 
Russia with regard to the position of 
Afghanistan, a policy which eventually 
prevailed, and led up to the convention 
of 1907 between England and Russia, with 
results beneficial to both Asia and Europe. 
In recognition of his services he was made 
C.B. in 1879 and K.C.B. in 1881. 

In 1881 Lyall was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, now called the United Provinces, 
and entered upon that office in April 1882. 

‘ During nearly six years ’ (in the words 
of Sir William Hunter) ‘ he laboured with 
unflagging devotion for the welfare of the 
people. It fell to him to introduce Lord 
Ripon’ s scheme of local self-government in 
towns and districts. He carried out, by 
means of the supreme legislative courifeil, 
a reform of the land laws in Oudh, for the 
protection of tenants. . . . Through his 
influence a separate legislative council was 
created for what are now the United Pro- 
vinces, and a new university was founded 
at Allahabad ’ {The Times, April 1911), 
These institutions were intended, Lyall 
wrote ‘ to be important steps towards a kind 
of provincial autonomy, which I hold to be 
one of the cardinal points of our con- 
stitutional policy in India.’ Has admini- 
stration was also marked by an extension 
of railways and other public works. 

Lyall retired from the Indian civil ser- 
vice in Dec. 1887, and immediately on his 
return to England was appointed to be a 
member of the India Council in London. 
This post he held for the unusually long 
period of fiLf teen years, being re-appointed 
in 1897 by the secretary of state at the 
close of the ten years which then formed 
the usual term. In the India Council he 
adhered consistently to his views both as 
to Indian foreign policy and as to the ex- 
tension of local seh-govemment, or devolu- 
tion of powers, in India. Lord Knutsford> 


then colonial secretary, offered him in 1888 
the governorship of Cape Colony, but this 
he declined. In Feb. 1887 he bad been made 
a K.C.I.E., and in 1896 he was promoted to 
be a G.G.I.E. On his retirement from the 
India office in 1902 he was made a privy 
councillor by King Edward VII. 

During the twenty-three years between 
his return from India and his death Lyall 
was one of the best-known and most dis- 
tinguished men in English society. His 
many-sided character brought Mm into 
relation with statesmen, soldiers, officials, 
philosophers, historians, and poets, and ho 
was also the friend of many cultivated 
women ; he belonged to such dining clubs 
as The Club, the Literary Society (1888), 
Grillion’s, as well as to Grant Duff’s 
Breakfiast Club (1890), and was also 
a member of the Athenoexma Club. Ho 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Synthetic Society formed in Juno 1896, with 
a view to the discussion of religious and 
philosophic questions- The members in- 
cluded E. S. Talbot, then bishop of Rochester, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Eredorio Myers, Lord 
Rayleigh, R. H. Hutton, Canon Scott 
Holland, and others. His social position 
was due to his original genius, his singular 
personal charm, and to the wide range of 
his interests. In a rare way he united the 
faculty fqr, and experience of, the aotivo 
life with* a philosophic mind tinged by 
melancholy, a poetic imagination, ancl 
the power of vivid and realistic oxpressioti. 
Lyall’s cousin, the Countess Martinengo di 
Cesaresco, in her * Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets’ (1912), recognised in 
Lyall a counterpart of the Roman public 
servant, who could both think and do. 

^ He was the only man I have ever known,’ 
the countess writo, ' who gave me the idea 
that he would have been at home in the 
Roman world.’ 

From an early period in his Indian career 
Lyall had made himself known by occasional 
poems and by essays upon Indian su,bj©otB 
contributed to the London reviews. Both 
the poems and the essays revealed an 
imaginative genius by which he was able 
to enter into the minds and feelings of men 
of remote races. The poems after a period 
of private circulation were published in 
1889 in a volume called ‘ Verses written in 
India,’ and, with some later additions, have 
gone through several editions. The sixth 
edition was published in 1905. The best- 
known and most popular of these poems are, 
perhaps, those entiUed * The Old Pindaree,’ 

‘ Theology in Extremis,’ ‘ The Rajput Chief,’ 
and the ‘ Meditations of a Hindu Prince.’ 
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Lyall’s chief prose essays were collected 
in. 1882 under the title of ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ 
of which the first essay had appeared 
in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ under John 
(afterwards Viscount) Morley’s editorship 
in Feb. 1872. Hindu religion and custom 
were here treated by an administrator who 
had seen how these things actually worked 
out in real life. ‘ He drew attention,’ it 
has been said, ‘ to the necessity of examining 
Hinduism not only from the evidence in 
the Sacred Books, but as a popular religion 
actually existing and undergoing trans- 
formation before our eyes.’ A second 
series of the ‘ Asiatic Studies ’ was pub- 
lished in 1899. This series included the 
Rede lecture, ‘ Natural Religion in India,’ 
which Lyall delivered at Cambridge in 
1891, and also three ‘ letters ’originally pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Vamadeo 
Shastri. Lyall represezited the author 
to be ‘ an orthodox Brahmin, versed in the 
religion and philosophy of his own people, 
who is chiefly interested in the religious 
situation, and who surveys from that stand- 
point the moral and material changes that 
the English rule is producing in India.’ 
This series also includes an interesting 
chapter on the relations between history 
and fable. 

‘ Asiatic Studies ’ is mainly a masterly 
contribution to the comparative study of 
religions. History came next to that study 
in Lyall’s intellectual interests. His ‘ Rise 
and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India’ (1893), which was developed in suc- 
cessive editions, is, like Seeley’s ‘ Expansion 
of England,’ a luminous essay upon deter- 
mining causes and their results rather than 
mere narration. Other books were the short 
life of Warren Hastings (1889) in the ‘ English 
Men of Action ’ series ; a critical apprecia- 
tion in the ‘ Men of Letters ’ series (1902) of 
Tennyson, of whom he had been a friend 
from 1881 until the poet’s death ; and the 
‘Life of the Marquis of Dufferin ’ (2 vols. 
1905). In 1908 he delivered the Ford 
lectures on Indian history at OxJEord, and 
he gave an address at Oxford in the same 
year to the * Congress of Religions ’ over 
which he presided. He was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ 
upon subjects connected with Indian 
history and philosophy, and with general 
literature. In recognition of his position 
as both a distinguished public servant and 
a man of letters and of philosophic intellect 
he received the D.C.L. degree from Oxford 
in 1889 and the LL.D. degree from Cam- 
bridge University in 1891 ; and he became 
an honorary fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
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bridge in 1893, a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1902, and a member of the 
Academic Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature in 1910. He was a governor 
of Dulwich College from 1891, and became 
chairman of that board in April 1907. He 
was appointed a trustee of the British 
Museum in 1911. 

In home politics Lyall was a liberal 
unionist, a strong free trader, and an active 
opponent of the movement for extending 
the suffrage to women. In his last years he 
took an active part in the central admini- 
stration of the Charity Organisation Society. 

Lyall died suddenly from heart disease 
on 10 April 1911 at Farringford in the Isle 
of Wight, where he was on a visit to Lord 
Tennyson, the son of his friend the poet- 
laureate. He was buried at Harbledown 
near Canterbury, the home of his boyhood, 
after a funeral service in the cathedral! 
He married in 1863 Cora, daughter of 
P. Cloete of Cape Colony, and left two sons 
and two daughters. 

Of four portraits in oils, one, by J. J. 
Shannon, R.A. (1890), is at Allahabad Uni- 
versity; a second, by Mr. Christopher 
Williams (1908), is at Dulwich College ; and 
two, respectively by Lady Stanley (1889) 
and by Lady Walpole (1896), are in Lady 
Lyall’s possession. A memorial tablet is to 
be affixed in the nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

[The Times, 11 April 1911; Sir C. P. 
Ilbirt in Proc. of British Academy, vol. v. 
1911 ; Dr. G, W. Prothero in Proc. of Acade- 
mic Committee of Royal Soc. of Lit. 1912 ; 
Grant DulT, Notes from a Diary, 1886-1901 ; 
private information. A Life by Sir Mortimer 
Durand is in preparation.] B. H. H 

LYALL, EDNA, pseudonym. [See 
Bayly, Ada Ellen (1867-1903), novelist.] 

LYNE, JOSEPH LEYOESTER, 
‘Fa'IIier Ionatius’ (1837-1908), preacher, 
bom ill Trinity Square in the parish of All 
Hallows Barking, on 23 Nov. 1837, was the 
second son of seven children of Francis Lyne, 
merchant of the City of London, by his wife 
Louisa Genevieve (d. 1877), daughter of 
George Hanmer Leycester, of White Place, 
near Maidenhead, Berkshire, who came of the 
well-known Cheshire family, the Leyoosters 
of Tabley. In October 1847 Lyne entered 
St. Paul’s school under Herbert Kynaston 
[q. V.]. In 1852, after suffering corporal 
punishment for a breach of discipline, he 
was removed, and his education was com- 
pleted at private schools at Spalding and 
Worcester. Ho early developed advanced 
views of sacramental doctrine. An acquaint- 
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ance with Bishop Robert Eden [q. v.] pro- 
cured his admission to Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. There he studied theology 
from 1856 to 1858 under William Bright 
[q. V. Suppl. II], and impressed the warden, 
John Hannah [q. v.], by bis earnest piety. 
After a year’s lay work as catechist at 
Inverness, where bis eccentricity and im- 
patience of discipbne brought him into 
collision with Bishop Eden, Lyne was 
ordained in I860, on the express condi- 
tion that he should remain a deacon, and 
abstain from preaching for three years. He 
became curate to George Bundle Prynne 
[q. V. Suppl. II], vicar of St. Mary’s, Ply- 
mouth, and soon started a guild for men 
and boys with himself as superior. En- 
couraged by Priscilla Lydia Sehon [q. v.], 
and largely influenced by Edward Bouverie 
Pusey [q. v.], who presented him with liis 
first monastic habit, he projected a com- 
munity house on a monastic pattern, when 
illness interrupted his activities . At Bruges, 
where he went to recruit, he studied the 
rule of the Benedictine order. On his 
return in 1861 he replaced Alexander Heriot 
Mackonochie [q. v.] as curate of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, London, and took charge of 
St. Saviour’s mission church. Now con- 
vinced of his monastic vocation, he assumed 
the Benedictine habit. The innovation was 
challenged by Charles Euge Lowder [q. v.], 
his ritualist vicar, and after nine months 
Lyne resigned rather than abandon his 
monastic dress. * 

In 1862 Lyne, who henceforth called him- 
self ‘ Father Ignatius,’ issued a pamphlet 
in favour of the revival of monasticism 
in the Church of England. This publi- 
cation excited vehement controversy. 
Together with one or two kindred spirits 
Lyne formed at Claydon, near Ipswich, a 
community, which was frequently menaced 
by protestant violence. The bishop of 
Norwich, John Thomas Pelham [q. v.], re- 
fused him a licence to preach and sub- 
sequently inhibited him. In 1863 Lyne 
acquired premises at Elm Hill, near Norwich, 
in face of local opposition. Special masses 
celebrated for the community by the sym- 
pathising vicar in the church of St. Law- 
rence, Norwich, at Lyne’s instigation, 
produced further conflicts between him 
and the bishop. Lyne’s appeal for support 
to Bishop Samuel Wilberforce [q. v.] only 
elicited a recommendation of submission. 
Forcing himself upon public notice by 
addressing the Bristol Church Congress of 
1863, he could only secure a hearing 
through the interposition of Bishop Charles 
John Ellicott [q. v. Suppl. II]. His life 
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at Norwich was varied by a mission in 
London and by quarrels within the com- 
munity. In 1866, owing to a flaw in the 
title-deeds, Lyne found himself dispossessed 
of his Elm Hill property, and he retired 
to a house at Chale lent him by Dr. Pusey, 
who remained his friend. In 1867 he re- 
moved to Laleham, and at Feltham near 
by he started a Benedictine community of 
Anglican sisters, who subsequently seceded 
to Rome. From 1866 to 1868 he preached 
regularly at St. Bartholomew’s, Moor Lane, 
and other City churches. But his conduct 
was so extravagant that he was suspended 
by Archibald Campbell Tait [q, v.], bishop 
of London. 

In 1869 Lyne purchased land in the 
Black mountains, South Wales, and built 
Llanthony Abbey. The cost of the buildings, 
which remained incomplete, was defrayed 
by friends and the pecuniary returns of 
Lyne’s mission preacliing. Accounts of 
miracles and supernatural visitations en- 
hanced the local prestige of the monastery, 
of which 'Father Ignatius’ constituted 
himself abbot. But the life of the com- 
munity never ran smoothly. Few joined 
the order ; in many cases those who joined 
soon fell away. In 1873 Lyne was sum- 
moned before Vice-chancellor Sir Richard 
Malins [q. v.] for detaining Richard Alfred 
Todd, a ward in chancery, as a novice at 
Llanthony, and was ordered to release the 
young man {The Times, 26 July 1873). His 
difficulties were increased by family quarrels. 
His father, who had persistently opposed 
his son’s extreme Anghcan practices, repu- 
diated him altogether after his mother’s 
death in 1877, and publicly denounced 
his conduct and doctrines. 

'Father Ignatius’ combined the pro- 
fession of a cloistered monk with the 
activities of a wandering friar. When the 
churches were closed to him, he preached 
in lecture halls and theatres, and impressed 
the pubhc everywhere by his eloquence. 
On 12 Dec. 1872 he appeared as the cham- 
pion of Christianity in an interesting pubho 
encounter with Charles Bradlaugh [q. v.] 
at the Hall of Science in Old Street, London. 

In 1890-1 he made a missionary tour 
through Canada and the United States. 
He was cordially invited to preach in the 
churches of all denominations ; but his 
zeal for heresy-hunting was not appreciated 
by the episcopal church of America. On 
his return he initiated a petition to the 
archbishops and convocation for coercive 
measures against the higher critics of the 
scriptures ; and at the Birmingham Church 
Congress of 1893 he denounced Dr. Gore 
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for his essay on inspiration in ‘ Lux Mundi ’ 
(1 889). In 1898 he was irregularly admitted 
to the priesthood by the Syrian Archbishop 
and Metropolitan for the Old Catholics of 
America, Mar Timotheus (Joseph Villatte). 
He died unmarried at Camberley on 16 Oct. 
1908, and was buried at Llanthony Abbey. 
The abbey was left to the few remaining 
monks, subject to the right of an adopted 
son, William Leycester Lyne ; in 1911 it 
passed into the hands of the Anglo -Benedic- 
tine community of Caldey. A caricature by 
‘Ape’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1887. 

‘ Father Ignatius’s ’ effort to revive 
monastioism in England bore little fruit. 
His persuasive oratory and his courage in 
the face of persecution were combined 
with "extravagance of conduct and an 
impatience of authority which rendered him 
unable to work even with sympathisers. 
Of versatile talent, Lyne composed sacred 
music, and wrote a volume of verse, ' The 
Holy Isle: a legend of Bardsey ’ (1870); 
and two monastic tales, ‘ Brother Placidus, 
and why he became a Monk’ (1870) and 
‘ Leonard Morris, or the Benedictine Novice ’ 
(1871 ). Two volumes of addresses, ‘ Mission 
Sermons’ (1886; 2nd ed. 1890) and ‘Jesus 
only ’ (1889), were edited by J. V. Smedley. 

[Baroness do Bertouoho, Memoir of Father 
Ignatius, 1904 ; Father Michael, O.S.B., 
Father Ignatius in America, 1893 ; The Times, 
17 Oct. 1908 ; Guardian, 21 Got. ; Church 
Times, 23 Oct. ; Life of Samuel Wilberforco, 
1883, iii. 165 ; Life of Archibald Campbell 
Tait, 1891, i. 602-6 ; Charles Bradlaugh, his 
Life and Work, 1894, i. 342 ; Edmund Yates, 
Celebrities at Home, 2nd sor., 1878, p. 207 seq. ; 
The other side, being the award of Augustus 
A. Leycester in the matter of arbitration 
between Francis Lyne and Bev. J. L. Lyne 
(i.e. father and son), 1886,] G. S. W. 

LYONS, Sra ALGERNON MoLENNAN 
(1833-1908), admiral of the fleet, born at 
Bombay on 30 August 1833, was second 
son of Lieut, -general Humphrey Lyons, 
Indian army, by his first wife, Eliza 
Bennett. Admiral Sir Edmund (Lord) 
Lyons [q. v.] was his uncle. After education 
at a private school at Twickenham, ho 
entered the navy in 1847. His first service 
was in the Cambrian, frigate, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore (Sir) James 
Hanway Plumridge [q- v.] on the East Indies 
and China station, and on the return of the 
ship to England in Nov. 1850 Lyons joined 
the Albion, of 90 guns, in the Mediterranean.' 
In Oct. 1863 he was promoted to mate, and 
on 28 June 1864 was transferred, as acting 
lieutenant, to the Firebrand, paddle-frigate, 
Captain Hyde Parker [q. v.j. The Crimean 


war was in progress, and Parker, with the 
Vesuvius and a gunboat, had for some weeks 
been blockading the mouths of the Danube ; 
on 27 June he had destroyed the Sulineh 
batteries. He now decided to try to destroy 
the guard houses and signal stations higher up 
the river, through which communication was 
maintained with all the Russian forts, and 
on 8 July entered the river with the ship’s 
boats, one division of which was commanded 
by Lyons. The first station reached was 
defended by a stockade and battery, and 
the banks were lined by Cossacks, who 
maintained a heavy fire. Parker fell, shot 
dead, and the command of the Firebrand’s 
boats devolved on Lyons. The attack was 
successful, five signal stations being des- 
troyed and the Cossacks dispersed. Lyons 
was mentioned in despatches for his 
gallant conduct on this occasion, and, his 
promotion to lieutenant having already 
been confirmed, he was noted for future con- 
sideration. On 17 Oct. the Firebrand took 
an important part in the bombardment of 
Sevastopol, towing into action the Albion, 
flagship of his uncle, ySir Edmund Lyons. The 
Albion being set on fire by the batteries was 
for some time in a dangerous position, and 
the Firebrand had a difficult task to tow her 
off. In Deo. 1 854 Sir Edmund Lyons became 
oommander-in-chief, and chose his nephew 
to be his flag-lieutenant. Lyons shared in 
the further operations in the Black Sea, 
especially at Kertch and at Kinbum, and 
was promoted to commander on 9 Aug. 
1858 in his uncle’s hauling down vacancy. 

In 1861-2 Lyons commanded the Racer 
on the North America station during the 
civil war, a duty which called for the exer- 
cise of tact in the protection of British 
interests. On 1 Dec. 1862 he was promoted 
to captain, and, after waiting, as was then 
customary, for employment, was appointed 
in Jan. 1867 to command the Charybdis 
in the Pacific, where ho remained till 1871. 
In Oct. 1872 he was appointed to the 
Immortality, frigate, and acted as second 
in command of the detached squadron. 
From 1876 he was for three years commodore 
in charge at Jamaica, and in April 1878 
took command of the Monarch on the 
Mediterranean station, where he served till 
promoted to rear-admiral on 26 Sept, of 
that year. In Deo. 1881 Lyons was ap- 
pointed commander-in-ohief in the Pacific, 
on 27 Got 1884 he became vice-admiral, 
and in Sept. 1886 assumed command of 
the North America and West Indies station, 
whence he was recalled home by promotion 
to admiral on 15 Deo. 1888. For three 
years from June 1893 he was commander- 
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in-chief at Plymouth; he rose to be ad- 
miral of the fleet on 23 Ang. 1897, and 
reached the age for retirement on 30 Ang. 
1903. Lyons was made K.C.B. in 1889, 
and G.C.B. in June 1897. In Feb. 1895 
he was appointed first and principal naval 
aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria. He died 
on 9 Feb. 1908 at Kilvrough, Parkmill, 
Glamorganshire, of which county he was a 
deputy lieutenant and a J.P. 

Lyons married in 1879 Louisa Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Penrice 
of Kilvrough Park, Glamorganshire. She 
survived him with two sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 10 Feb. 1908.] L. G. C. L. 

LYTTELTOK, ARTHUR TEMPLE 
(1852-1903), suflragan bishop of South- 
ampton, born in London on 7 Jan. 1852, 
was fifth son of George William Lyttelton, 
fourth Baron Lyttelton [q. v.], by his 
first wife Mary, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne (eighth baronet). Edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was placed in the first class of the 
moral science tripos in 1873, graduated B. A. 
in 1874, proceeding M.A. in 1877 and D.D. 
in 1898, After a year at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College he was ordained deacon in 
1876 and priest in 1877. From 1876 to 1879 
he served the curacy of St. Mary’s, Reading ; 
and from 1879 to 1882 was tutor of Keble 
■ College, Oxford, receiving the Oxford M.A. 
degree in 1879. His work at Keble was 
designed to prepare him for becoming the 
first Master of Selwyn College, a similar 
foundation at Cambridge. In 1882 he was 
appointed Master of Selwyn at the age of 
thirty, but its rapid growth was largely 
due to the confidence he inspired. A pro- 
nounced liberal in pohtics, he helped to 
draw up in December 1885 a declaration 
on disestablishment signed by liberal mem- 
bers of the Cambridge senate. He acted 
as examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpenter (1884^8), and 
to Bishop Creighton both at Peterborough 
(1891-6) and at London (1896-8). In 1891 
he was Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge, 

Desiring pastoral work, Lyttelton in 1893 
left Selwyn College to become vicar of 


Eccles, Lancashire ; he was made rural 
dean, was elected in 1895 proctor for the 
clergy in York convocation, and in 1898 
was appointed to an honorary canonry of 
Manchester. He put into practice in his 
parish some of his liberal views on Church 
reform. In his youth L5dtelton had been 
a page at the court of Queen Victoria. In 
1895 she made him an hon. chaplain, and 
in 1896 a chaplain in ordinary. In 1898 the 
bishop of Winchester, Dr. Randall Davidson, 
invited him to become his suflragan, and 
he was consecrated bishop of Southampton 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 30 Nov. 1898. 
In the same year he was made provost 
of St. Nicholas’s College, Lancing, which 
gave him authority over the southern 
group of the Woodard schools, and in 
1900 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Winchester. Lyttelton seemed marked out 
for the highest office in the church, but 
in 1902 he fell ill of cancer, died at Castle 
House, Petersfield, on 19 Feb. 1903, and 
was buried at Hagley, Worcestershire. He 
married in 1880 Mary Kathleen, daughter 
of George Clive of Perrystone Court, 
Herefordshire ; she died on 13 Jan. 1907, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. 

Lyttelton gave everywhere the impression 
of a noble character, strong in a faith 
held ri^dly though without intolerance. 
In politics a liberal, ecclesiastically a high 
churchman, he was distinguished by broad 
general culture but attempted no specialised 
study. For many years a contributor to 
periodical literature, and the author of an 
essay on the Atonement in ‘ Lux Mundi ’ 
(1889), he also pubHshed : ‘ College and 
University Sermons ’ (1894) and * The 
Place of Miracles in Religion ’ (1899), being 
the Hulsean lectures for 1891. After his 
death there appeared ‘ Modem Poets of 
Faith, Doubt and Unbelief, and other 
Essays ’ (1904), with portrait. 

[Memoir by E. S. Talbot, bishop of Win- 
chester, prefixed to ' Modern Poets of Faith,’ 
&c., 1904:; The Times, 21 Feb. 1903 ; Guardian, 
25 Feb. 1903 ; Church Times, 27 Feb, 1903; 
Louise Creighton, Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, 1904, i. 349 ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage and Bmightage, ed. 1911.] 

A. B. B. 
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MACAW, Sib ARTHUR VERNON 
(1843-1908), gynaecologist and obstetiician, 
bom at 9 Mount joy Square, Dublin, on 
30 Jan. 1843, was eldest of three sons in a 
family of five children of John Macan, of a 
CO. Sligo family, who was formerly a scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin (1809), and became 
a leading Q.C. on the Connaught circuit, 
and first commissioner in bankruptcy in the 
High Court in Ireland. His mother, Maria 
Perrin, was daughter of a Liverpool merchant 
of Huguenot extraction. Of his brothers 
Jameson John Macan [d. 1010) for several 
years assisted in editing the ‘ Biitish 
G 3 mseoological Journal ’ ; and Reginald 
Walter Macan became Master of Uioiversity 
College, Oxford, in 1906. 

Arthur Macan was educated at St. 
Columba’s College (1858-9), co. Dublin, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1859, 
and graduated B.A. in December 1864. He 
studied medicine in the School of Physic, 
Trinity CoiJege, and at the House of 
Industry Hospital. He proceeded M.B. 
and M.Ch. in 1868, and took the degree of 
M.A.O. in 1877. Having joined a class 
in London with a view to entering the 
army medical service, he changed his mind, 
and early in 1869 he went to Berlin. The 
next three years were spent in intermittent 
study abroad, working imder Langenbeck, 
Hebra, Braun, Rokitansky, and others. He 
varied his work by prolonged walking tours, 
in one of which he walked from Berlin to 
Milan and thence to Vienna. A tour through 
Sicily and Greece brought him to Constanti- 
nople. In 1870 he served as volunteer with 
the Prussian army, and was at Versailles 
when the royal palace was used as a German 
military hospital. Returning to Dublin in 
1872, he was appointed assistant physician 
at the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, and after 
three years’ tenure of this post was elected 
gynaecologist to the City of Dublin Hospital. 

In 1877 he was elected fellow of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland, 
and in 1878 was appointed lecturer in 
midwifery in the Carmichael school of 
medicine. His chief opportunity came in 
18 b2, when he succeeded Lorn be Atthill 
[q. V. Suppl. II] as master of the Rotunda 
Hospital, a post which is the prize of the 
obsteLric profession in the United Kingdom. 

Macan, who throughout life was a radical 
and a reformer, found, on his return from 
abroad, obstetric practice in the United 


Kingdom far behind that on the Continent. 
He set himself to introduce the newer 
methods, in face of the opposition of the 
profession. He and other progressives were 
dubbed the ‘ German band,’ and treated with 
scant courtesy at medical meetings. But 
their teachings have become the common- 
places of obstetric practice. Macan was one 
of the earliest in the kingdom to apply 
Listerian principles in midwifery, and later 
substituted, as far as possible, aseptic for 
antiseptic methods. He became master 
of the Rotunda Hospital at a time when 
there was serious debate whether the very 
existence of maternity hospitals was jus- 
tified, on account of the terrible mortality 
from puerperal sepsis. Macan vigorously 
developed the reforms which had been 
instituted by his predecessor, Atthill. He 
improved the system of nursing. In the 
last eighteen months of his term of office 
there was no death from septic causes. 
Just before the usual term of seven years 
at the Rotunda Hospital expired, Macan 
was elected king’s professor of midwifery in 
the School of Physic, Trinity College, a 
post which carried with it the duties of 
obstetric physician and gynaecologist to 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. From 1902 
to 1904 he was president of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Ireland, and in 
1903 he was knighted. He was also 
president of the British Gynsecologioal 
Society (1890), of the section of obstetrics 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland (1886-7 ; 1899-1901), and of the 
obstetric section of the British Medical 
Association in 1887. He was honorary 
president of the obstetric section of the 
international Congress of Medicine in 
Berlin in 1890, and of the Congress of 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics in Geneva in 
1896, and in Amsterdam in 1899. It was 
by Macan’s personal force of character 
that he mainly influenced the development 
of obstetrics in the United Kingdom. 
Although he wrote no book, he published 
between 1872 and 1908 no fewer than 
seventy reports and communications from 
his pen in the ‘ Dublin Journal of Medical 
S ience ’ alone. Many others appeared 
elsewhere. 


He died on 26 Sept. 1908 of heart failure 
at his residence, 53 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
He was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin, Of robust physique, he was fond. 
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of outdoor sports. A portrait in oils 
by Miss Sara Purser, R.H.A., is in the 
possession of his son, Mr. A. V. Macan. 

Macan married, on 30 Jan. 1877, Mary 
Agnes, daughter of J ohn Bradshaw W ankljm , 
of Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1886 of 
puerperal sepsis, the disease which few had 
done more to combat than Macan. There 
were three sons and four daughters of the 
marriage. 

[Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of 
the British Empire, ISTov. 1908 ; BubUn 
Journal of Medical Science (by Sir J. W. 
Moore), Nov, 1908 ; Todd’s Cat. of Graduates 
in Dublin Dniv. ; MS. Entrance Book, Trin. 
CoU., Dublin ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] R. J. R. 

MCARTHUR, CHARLES (1844-1910), 
politician and writer on marine insurance, 
born at Kingsdown, Bristol, in May 1844, 
was son of Charles McArthur of Port Glas- 
gow by his wife Harriet. Educated 
at Bristol grammar school, McArthur 
entered the office of North, Ewing & Co., 
underwriters and marine insurance brokers, 
Liverpool, in 1860. He made his mark in 
his profession by the publication in 1871 of 
‘ The Policy of Marine Insurance popularly 
explained, mth a Chapter on Occasional 
Clauses’ (2nd edit. 1875). In 1874 he 
went into business on his own account as 
an average adjuster, with Mr. Court as 
partner, and established the firm of Court 
<fc McArthur of Exchange Buildings, Liver- 
pool, and Cornhill, London. In 1885 he 
published ‘ The Contract of Marine Insur- 
ance’ (2nd edit, revised, 1890). McArthur 
became chairman of the Association of 
Average Adjusters of Great Britain, and 
was made chairman of the commercial 
law committee of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce in 1887, vice-president of 
the chamber in 1888, and president from 
1892 to 1896. In 1892 he read an import- 
ant paper on bills of lading reform at the 
international conference at Genoa on the 
codification and reform of the law of 
nations. In 1895 he advised the govern- 
ment in regard to the marine insurance 
bill and the Companies Amendment Act. 
His services were acknowledged by the 
presentation at Liverpool on 8 Sept. 1896 
of a service of plate. 

McArthur entered parliament in Nov. 
1897 as liberal-unionist member for the 
Exchange division of Liverpool, after a 
close contest with Mr. Russell Rea. He 
was re-elected by an increased majority 
in 1900, but lost the seat in 1906, when 
he stood as a conservative free-trader. 


He was returned for another division of 
Liverpool (Kirkdale) in September 1907, 
was re-elected in January 1910, and 
retained the seat till his death. In the 
House of Commons he was an active cham- 
pion of shipping and commercial interests. 
Though a convinced free trader, he 
advocated subsidies to British shipping 
companies to enable them to meet foreign 
state-aided competition, and the meeting 
of bounties by bounties. He also urged 
the improvement of the status of the 
merchant service by the establishment of 
training-ships on the coasts and a pension 
scheme for sailors, and the transference of 
the cost of hghthouses and beacons to the 
board of trade. He was on the committee 
of 1904-5 which reported in favour of the 
application of British statutory regulations 
to foreign ships in British ports. As a 
strong evangelical, McArthur played in 
parliament a persistent, if not very elective, 
part in church questions. In May 1899 he 
moved unsuccessfully the second reading 
of a biU ‘ to secure a prompt and inexpensive 
means’ for settling ritual disputes. He 
proposed to overrule the episcopal veto on 
prosecutions by a lay court and to sub- 
stitute inhibition for imprisonment in case 
of contumacy. He resisted the appoint- 
ment of the royal commission on eccle- 
siastical discipline in 1904, but in 1908 he 
introduced the ecclesiastical disorders bid, 
in which he claimed to give effect to 
I the commission’s report. To the bill for 
amending the royal accession declaration 
(carried in 1909) he ofiered a stout resist- 
ance. 

McArthur died rather suddenly at his 
London residence on 3 July 1910, and 
was buried at Wallasey cemetery, Liver- 
pool, His wife Jessie, youngest daughter of 
John Makin, survived him without issue. 

Besides his works on marine insurance, 
McArthur published ‘ The Evidences of 
Natural Religion and the Truths established 
thereby ’ (1880). 

[The Times, 4, 7 July 1910 ; Liverpool Daily 
Post, 4 July (with portrait) ; Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates ; Who’s Who, 1910 j 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le N. 

MACARTNEY, Sin SAMUEL HALLI- 
DAY (1833-1906), official in the Chinese 
service, bom near Castle Douglas on 24 May 
1833, was youngest son of Robert Macart- 
ney of Dundrennan House, ICirkcudbright- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter of Ebenezer 
Halliday of Slagnaw. He belonged to the 
Macartneys of Auchinleck in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, to which Earl Macartney [q. v.], 
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ambassador to China in 1792-93, also 
belonged. Educated at the Castle Douglas 
Academy, HaUiday, at the age of fifteen, 
went as a clerk into a merchant’s office 
in Liverpool, and in 1852 entered Edin- 
burgh University in order to study 
medicine. In 1855, while still a medical 
student, he joined the medical staff 
of the Anglo -Turkish contingent . in the 
Crimean war, and was with them at the 
occupation of Kertch. He graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1858, and, joining the 
army medical department, was in Sept, of 
that year gazetted to the 99th regiment 
as third assistant surgeon. The regiment 
was under orders for India, in consequence 
of the Mutiny, and he went with it to 
Calcutta, where it remained through 1859. 
Early in 1860 it was ordered to China, and 
he served in the Chinese war of that year, 
taking part in the advance on Pekin. Thus 
began his connection with China which 
lasted through life. From Dec. 1860 he 
was stationed for fifteen months with part 
of the regiment in Canton, and at the end 
of February 1862 he went with two 
companies to Shanghai, wloich was then 
threatened by the Taipings. He served 
under General (Sir) Charles William Dunbar 
Staveley [q. v.], but seeking a wider career 
than that of an army doctor, in October 
1862 he resigned the army medical service 
(being gazetted out in January 1863), in 
order to join the Chinese service. In Nov. 
1862 he became military secretary to Burge- 
vine, when the latter succeeded Ward in 
command of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army.’ 
On Burgevine’s dismissal in Jan. 1863, 
Macartney was spoken of as a possible suc- 
cessor, and at a later date, when ' Chinese ’ 
Gordon contemplated resigning the com- 
mand, he offered the reversion of it to 
Macartney, who was prepared to take it. 
Macartney, however, desired not so much 
to take up a temporary appointment as 
permanently to enter the Chinese govern- 
ment service in the capacity of interpreter 
and adviser, for whicn he had qualified 
himself by learning the language. 

He became closely attached to Li Hung 
Chang, and was by him appointed, with the 
grade of colonel in the Chinese service, to 
command a separate contingent of Chinese 
troops which co-operated with Gordon. In 
the late summer of 1863 he took Fung 
Ching and Seedong. At this time also he i 
turned to account his knowledge of chemis- 
try acquired at Edinburgh ‘ by instructing | 
experts in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
percussion caps, and munitions of war ’ 
iMossmSr, pp, 200-1). With Li Hung j 


Chang’s support, he made at Sungkiang the 
beginning of|an arsenal, which was deve- 
loped at Soochow, when that place had been 
recaptured from the Taipings ; finally, after 
the close of- the rebellion it was permanently 
established in 1865 at Nankin. 

Macartney’s diplomatic tact and know- 
ledge of Chinese language and character 
were brought into play when he was called 
upon to act as intermediary between 
Gordon and the Chinese generals, especially 
Li Hung Chang, with whom Gordon was 
incensed for the treacherous murder of the 
Taiping leaders at Soochow after the 
surrender of that city. Macartney’s in- 
tervention aroused Gordon’s resentment. 
Gordon denounced Macartney in a letter 
which was published in a blue book in 
1864, but subsequently made full apology; 
intimate friendship between the two men 
was renewed, and Gordon by his Woolwich 
connection helped the starting of the 
Chinese arsenal. Gordon said of Macart- 
ney that he ‘ drilled troops, supervised the 
manufacture of shells, gave advice, bright- 
ened the Futai’s intellect about foreigners, 
and made peace, in which last accomplish- 
ment his forte lay’ (Bouloer, Life of 
Gordon^ i. 90 ; Life of Macartney^ 75). 

Macartney was in charge of the arsenal 
at Nankin for ten years, 1865-75, during 
which he paid a short visit to Europe in 
1873-4, In 1875 his appointment was 
terminated owing to disagreement with 
the Chinese authorities, but the murder at 
Manwein of Augustus Raymond Margary 
[q. V.] in the same year led to the sending 
next year of a Chinese mission to London 
and the permanent appointment of a 
Chinese representative at the Court of St. 
James. Macartney was appointed secre- 
tary to the embassy, with which he reached 
England in Jan. 1877. He never returned 
to China, but remained in Europe, helping 
to organise the diplomatic relations of the 
Chinese government, visiting Paris and St. 
Petersburg, and for nearly thirty years, 
from 1877 to 1906, holding the position 
first of secretary and then of councillor 
and English secretaiy to the Chinese lega- 
tion in London. In that capacity he 
advised the Chinese government in all 
negotiations and entirely identified himself 
with Chinese interests. He was made a 
mandarin of the second degree, with the 
distinction of the peacock’s f eather, and was 
given the first class of the Chinese order of 
the Paton Sing. He was made a C.M.G. 
in ^ 1881, and K.aM.G. in 1885. He 
retired at the beginning of 1906, He died 
at his home at Kenbank, Dairy, Kirkcud- 
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briglitshire, on 8 June in that year, and was 
buried in the family burying ground at 
Dundrennan. 

In appearance he was tall and fair, with 
a calm expression and deliberate manner, 
possibly the result of long contact with the 
East. He married (1) at Soochow in 1864 
a Chinese lady who died in 1878, leaving one 
daughter and three sons ; the eldest son 
is Mr. George Macartney, C.I.E,, British 
consul-general at Kashgar; and (2) in 1884 
a French lady, Jeanne, daughter of M. Leon 
du Sautoy of Fontainebleau, who died in 
1904, leaving one daughter and three sons. 

[Life by Demetrius Charles Boulger, 1908 ; 
'Ihe Times, 9 June 1906 ; London and China 
Telegraph, 11 June 1906; Annual Register, 
1906 ; A. J. Sargent’s Anglo-Chinese Com- 
merce and Diplomacy, 1907 ; Life of Gordon by 
D. C. Boulger, 1896 ; General Gordon’s private 
diary of his exploits in China amplified by 
S. Mossman, 1885 ; authorities cited]. C. P. L. 

MACAULAY, JAMES (1817--1902), 
author, born in Edinburgh on "22 May 
1817, was eldest son of Alexander 
Macaulay (1783-1868), M.D. and F.R.C.S. 
Edinburgh, who in his later years re- 
moved from Edinburgh -to practise in 
London, and was author of a ‘Diction- 
ary of Medicine designed for Popular 
Use ’ (Edinburgh, 1828; 14th edit. 1858). 
James was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy ; A. C. Tait [q. v.], the future arch- 
bishop, was among his schoolfellows. He 
then proceeded to Edinburgh University, 
where after taking the arts course, he 
devoted himself to medicine. With 
his fellow-student and lifelong friend, 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], he went to 
Paris in 1837-8, and witnessed Francois 
Majendie’s experiments on animals. 
Both, according to Macaulay, left the 
room ‘ disgusted less by the cruelty of 
the professor than by the heartlessness 
of the spectators.’ He was thenceforth 
a strenuous opponent of vivisection. 
Macaulay graduated both M.A. and M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1838, and next year 
published ‘ An Essay on Cruelty to 
Animals,’ which^he followed up in later life 
with ‘A Plea for Mercy to Animals’ 
[1875 ; new edit. 1889) and ‘ Vivisection : 
is it scientifically useful or morally 
justifiable ? ’ (1881) ; both questions were 
answered in the negative. 

On leaving the university, Macaulay 
travelled as a tutor in Italy and Spain, 
and spent some months in Madeira, con- 
tributing careful ‘Notes on the Physical 
Geography, Geology and Climate ’ of the 


island to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal ’ for Oct. 1840. He 
supplied the letterpress to ‘ Madeira, 
illustrated by A. Picken,’ and edited ‘ The 
Stranger ’ (Funchal), both published in 
the same year. Macaulay was elected 
F.R.C.S. Edinburgh on 7 July 1862; but 
meanwhile he had abandoned medicine 
for literature and journalism. Settling in 
London, he joined the staff of the ‘Literary 
Gazette’ in 1850. In 1858 he became 
editor of two weekly periodicals, the 
‘Leisure Hour’ (founded in 1852) and 
‘ Sunday at Home ’ (founded in 1854), 
and held the posts till 1895. Both 
papers had moral and religious aims, 
and long enjoyed a wide circulation 
among young readers. Macaulay’s con- 
tributors to the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ who 
were usually anonymous, included at the 
outset Archbishop Whately [q. v.], and 
afterwards Frank Buckland [q. v.], Canon 
Rawlinson [q. v. Suppl. II], and Arminius 
Vamb6ry. Macaulay was also for many 
years general editor of the Religious Tract 
Society. The ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ’ and 
the ‘ Girl’s Own Paper ’ were founded in 
1879 and edited under his direction. 

In 1871 Macaulay travelled through 
the United States of America, and wrote 
a series of roseate articles in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour,’ called ‘ First Impressions of 
America,’ which were collected as ‘ Across 
the Ferry ’ (1871 ; 3rd edit. 1884). A 
visit to Ireland next year produced 
‘ Ireland in 1872 : a Tour of Observation, 
with Remarks on Irish Public Opinion’ 
(1873; new edit. 1876). The author 
advocated a restricted home rule. 

Macaulay’s independent publications 
were thenceforth chiefly narratives of 
adventure for boys and girls ; a series of 
anecdotes of ^eat men, Gordon, Luther, 
Livingstone, Whitefield, and Cromwell, 
proved popular. He died at 41 Wynnstay 
Gardens, Kensington, on 18 June 1902. 
He married in 1860 a daughter of 
the Rev. G. Stokes, vicar of Hope, 
Hanley. 

Besides the works mentioned and many 
other collections of tales of adventure, 
Macaulay published : 1. ‘ What Great 
EngKshmen have said concerning the 
Papacy,’ 1878 (reissued as ‘ Witness of 
Great Englishmen,’ 1900). 2. ‘All True : 
Records of Peril and Adventure by Sea,’ 
1879 (new edit. 1880). 3. ‘Sea Pictures 

drawn with Pen and Pencil,’ 1882 (new 
edit. 1884), a work praised highly by Ruskin. 
4. ‘ Gray Hawk : Life and Adventures 
among the Red Indians,’ 1883 (reissued 
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1909), a story founded on fact. 5. ' Stirring 
Stories of Peace and War by Land and Sea,’ 
1885 (new edit, illustrated in colour by 
George Soper, 1910). 6. 'Victoria, R.L : 
Her Life and Reign,’ 1887 (5 portraits). 
7. ‘ From Middy to Admiral of tbe Fleet : 
the Story of Commodore Anson retold,’ 
1891. He also edited ' Speeches and 
Addresses of the Prince of Wales 
[Edward VII]’ (1889). 

[Men of the Time, 1899 ; Lists of Edin^ 
burgh medical graduates and fellows of Roy. 
Coll. Surg. Edinb. ; Daily News, 20 June 1902; 
British Weekly, 25 June ; The Times, 19 Feb. 
1868 ; Literary World (Boston, Mass.), 1885, 
p. 348 ; Seed Time and Harvest (R.T.S.), Aug. 
1902 ; Introd. to Index vol. of Leisure Hour, 
1852-76 ; Allibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. vol. ii. 
and Suppl. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

MACBAIN, ALEXANDER (1855-1907) 
Celtic scholar, bom at Glenfeshie, Bade- 
noch, Inverness-shire, on 22 July 1855, 
was son of John Macbain, crofter, of 
Glenfeshie. Educated at the schools of 
Insch and Alvie, he became a pupil- 
teacher ; subsequently for a short time he 
was engaged on the Ordnance Survey in 
Wales. In 1874 he entered the grammar 
school of Old Aberdeen, and in 1876 
matriculated as a bursar at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. He won distinction in both 
classics and philosophy, and graduated in 
1880 with honours. For a brief period he 
acted as assistant at his Aberdeen school, 
and in 1881 was appointed rector of Rain- 
ing’s School, Inverness, under the govern- 
ment of the Highland Trust. In 1894 the 
school was transferred to the Inverness 
school board to form a higher grade school, 
and was incorporated with the high public 
school, where Macbain taught till his death. 
His leisure was devoted to Celtic studies. 
In 1901 Aberdeen University conferred 
upon him the hon. degree of LL.D., and he 
received on 1 April 1905, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. A. J. Balfour, then prime 
minister, a civil list pension of 90Z. He 
died of apoplexy in an hotel at Stirling on 
6 April 1907. He was buried in Rothie- 
murchus churchyard, Badenoch. A study 
for a picture-portrait of him was made in 
1885 by Colin J. Mackenzie, and was in 
possession of F. Maoiver, Inverness. He 
was unmarried. 

Macbain was recognised as one of the 
most learned Celtic scholars of his time. 
Bus first book, ‘ Celtic Mythology and 
Religion, ’ was published at Invenaess in 
1885. His useful book, ‘ Personal Names 
and Surnames of the Town of Inverness,’ 


was issued at the same place in 1895, as 
was also 'An Etymological Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language ’ in 1896. Macbain’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ which occupied him from 
1882 till 1896, contains 6900 words, traced 
etymologically with great emdition. The 
first edition was exhausted in a year ; and 
Macbain was arranging for a new edition 
at his death. In 1892 he edited Dr. 
Cameron’s ' Reliquiae Celticae,’ and in 1900 
he edited and recast Alexander Mackenzie’s 
‘ History of the Mathesons,’ which had come 
out in 1882. Macbain also edited Skene’s 
' Highlanders,’ ‘ The Book of Deer,’ and 
MacEachen’s ‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ all of 
which were published at Stirling. He 
edited the ' Celtic Magazine ’ (Liverness) 
from 1886 till 1888, and was joint editor of 
' The Highland Monthly ’ (Inverness) from 
1889 till 1902. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to these magazines and to the 
'Proceedings’ of various societies, notably 
the Inverness Gaelic Society and the In- 
verness Scientific Society and Field Club. 
Ho wrote on the Piets in ‘Chambers’s 
Enoyclopsedia.’ 

[Inverness Courier, 9 April 1907 ; Northern 
Chronicle, 10 April 1907 ; Celtic Monthly, 
April 1907 ; private information.] A. H. M. 

MACBETH, ROBERT WALKER 
(1848-1910), painter and etcher, born at 
Glasgow on 30 Sept. 1848, was second son 
of Norman Macbeth [q. v.], R.S.A. He 
received his general education partly in 
Edinburgh, partly at Friedrichsdorf in "Ger- 
many. Returning home, he studied art in 
the schools of the Royal Scottish Academy, 

In 1871 he came to London, where with his 
friend Edward John Gregory [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and (Sir) Hubert (von) Herkomer he joined 
the staff of the newly founded ‘Graphic’ 
newspaper and entered the Royal Academy 
schools. His early practice was chiefly in 
water-colour, and in 1874 he was elected a 
member of the Royal Water Colour Society. 
He was also a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, where his work showed some- 
thing of the influence of Frederick Walker 
[q. V.]. At the Academy he exhibited, 
among other oil paintings which attracted 
attention, ‘A Lincolnshire Gang’ (1876), 
'Potato Harvest in the Fens’ (1877), and 
‘ A Fen Flood ’ (1883). His ‘ Cast Shoe ’ was 
purchased by the Chantrey bequest in 1890 » 
for 630L It was however as an etcher that 
Macbeth was most widely known. During 
the vogue enjoyed by reproductive etching 
from 1880 onwards, he etched a series of 
large plates after pictures by Velazquez 
and Titian, in the Prado Gallery, Madrid. 
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They are remarkable for the vigour and 
richness with which they suggest the colour 
and handling of their originals. He also 
etched the ‘ Le Chant d’ Amour ’ of Burne- 
Jones (R.A. 1896). 

Macbeth was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1883, at the same time 
as Gregory, and a full academician in 1903, 
and became an original member of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers. 

During his latter years he lived chiefly 
at Washiord, near Dunster, and hunted 
with the Exmoor staghounds. His London 
studio was in Tite Street, Chelsea. He 
died at Golder’s Green on 1 Nov. 1910, and 
was buried there. 

Macbeth married in 1887 Lydia, eldest 
daughter of General Bates of the Bombay 
native cavalry. His widow survived him 
with a daughter, Mrs. Reginald Owen. A 
portrait in oils was painted by Carlo Pelle- 
grini [q. V.]. 

Some of his work was shown at the 
winter exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
January 1911. 

[Men and Women of the Time ; Hodgson 
and Eaton, Royal Academy and its Mem- 
bers, 1905, p. 359 ; Graves, Royal Academy 
Exhibitors ; The Times, 3, 4, and 8 Nov. 1910 ; 
private information.] W. A. 

MACCALLUM, ANDREW (1821-1902), 
landscape painter, born at Nottingham 
in 1821, of Highland descent, was son of 
an employe at Messrs. William Gibson & 
Sons’ hosiery manufactory in that town. 
Living in boyhood near Sherwood Forest, 
he early developed a love of landscape art, 
of which his family disapproved. Being 
apprenticed against his will to his father’s 
business, he devoted his leisure to drawing, 
and was encouraged by Thomas Bailey 
[q, v.], father of Philip James Bailey [q. v. 
Suppl. II] the poet, who allowed him to 
copy pictures in his collection. 

On his twenty-first birthday young Mac- 
Gallum left his uncongenial home, it is 
said, without a shilling. He maintained 
himself by teaching, and is stated to have 
sold his first picture to W. Enfield, then 
town clerk of Nottingham. At the age of 
twenty-two he became a student in the 
recently founded Government School of 
Art at Nottingham. He exhibited a view 
of Flint Castle at the British Institution in 
London in 1849, and probably in the same 
year became a student at the Govern- 
ment School of Design at Somerset House, 
where J. R. Herbert [q. v.], R. Redgrave 
[q. V.], and J. C. Horsley [q. v. Suppl. II] 
were among his instructors. In 1850 he 


first exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
From that year till 1852 he was assistant 
master at the Manchester School of Art, 
and from 1852 to 1854 he was headmEister 
of the School of Art at Stourbridge, where 
he resided at the Old Parsonage, New Street. 
In 1854 he went to Italy with a travelling 
studentship awarded by the Science and Art 
Department. Part of his time was devoted 
to procuring facsimiles of mural decorations 
for use in schools of art. His manuscript 
‘Report of a Sojourn in Italy from the 
year 1854 to 1857’ is in the hbrary of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Returning to England in 1857, he deco- 
rated the western exterior of the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery at the South Kensington 
Museum with panels of sgraffito. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself to landscape, which 
he had practised in Italy, and he found 
congenial subjects at Burnham Beeches 
and in Windsor Forest. Among purchasers 
of his pictures were John Phillip, R.A. 
[q. V.], and James Nasmyth [q. v.], and he 
was awarded a silver medal by the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
Towards the end of 1861 he painted at 
Fontainebleau; in 1864 he worked in 
Switzerland and on the Rhine ; in 1866 he 
was in Italy ; in the winter of 1866-7 he 
was in the neighbourhood of Paris. Between 
1870 and 1875 he paid several visits to 
Egypt. About 1875 he was commissioned 
by Queen Victoria to paint five views near 
Balmoral. 

MacCallum sent fifty-three pictures 
to the Royal Academy (1850-1886) and 
a few to the British Institution, Society of 
British Artists, and International Exhibi- 
tions (1870-1). Special exhibitions of his 
paintings were held at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1866 (6 water-colours and 
29 oils, including his large ‘ Charlemagne 
Oak, Forest of Fontainebleau,’ and ‘ A 
Glade in Sherwood Forest ’) and at Not- 
tingham in 1873. His ‘Sultry Eve’ was 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. His reputation rests 
mainly upon his woodland subjects, but 
he also produced imaginative compositions 
such as ‘ The Eve of Liberty ’ (1876). He 
endeavoured to exemplify in his paintings 
the compatibility of breadth and detail. 
His presentation of trees betrayed a 
laborious fidelity which is hardly known 
elsewhere, but his meticulous attention to 
intricate branching and other details ex- 
posed him to the criticism that he lacked 
spiritual power and imagination. He not 
infrequently used water-colour, and he 
drew in pastel and [in gold, silver, and 
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copper point. He sometimes lectured on 
art subjects. 

He died on 22 Jan. 1902 at 5 The Studios, 
Holland Park Road, Kensington. He bad 
lived in the neighbourhood since 1858. 
when he leased from Thomas Webster, R.A. 
[q. V.], his house in The Mall, Kensington. 
He was twice married : (1) to Miss Tetlow 
(d. c. 1875) of Altrincham, a cultured lady of 
independent means ; and (2) to Miss Salway 
of Ludlow, bv whom he had two sons, who 
both served in the South African war. 
His portrait was painted by J. H. Sylvester 
in 1888. 

The Tate Gallery has his ‘ Silvery 
Moments, Burnham Beeches ’ (1885), and 
‘ The Monarch of the Glen ’ ; to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum belong ‘ In Sherwood 
Forest — Winter Evening after Rain ’ (1881), 

* S. Maria delle Grazie, Milan’ (1854), 

‘ Rome from the Porta San Pancrazio ’ 
(1855-6), ‘The Burning of Rome by Nero, 
and the Massacre of the Christians ’ (1878-9), 
a ‘ Head of Christ ’ after Daniele Crespi, 
two pencil and two water-colour studies of 
trees, and numerous drawings of ornament ; 
and at the City of Nottingham Art Gallery 
are ‘ The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest ’ 
(1882), which measures about 9 ft. by 
12 ft., and ‘ The Opening Scene in Bailey’s 
“ Festus.” ’ 

[Private information ; Illustr. London News, 
23 June 1866 ; Art Journ. 1866, p. 218, and 
1877, pp. 321-324 (illustr, art. by J. Dafiorne) ; 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review, 1866, i. 373 ; 
Clement and Hutton, Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century ; Sir H. Cole, Fifty Years of 
Public Work, 1884, i, 329 ; P. G. Hamerton, in 
English Painters of the Present Day (1871), 
pp. 60, 61 ; G. H. Shepherd, Minor Masters of 
the old British School, 39; Muller and Singer, 
AUg. Kunstler-Lexicon ; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists, Roy. Acad. Exhibitors, and British 
Institution; Cat. Tate Gallery, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (oils and water-colours), 
Nottingham Art Gall., and Dudley Gall. (1866) ; 
The Times, 31 Jan. 1902.] B. S. L. 

mccalm;ont, harry Leslie 

BLUNDELL (1861-1902), sportsman, born 
on 30 May 1861, was only son (in a 
family of three children) of Hugh Barklie 
Blundell McCalmont (1836-1888), barrister, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, living at Hampton 
Court, by his wife Edith Florence, 
daughter of Martin Blackmore of B on- 
church, Isle of Wight. From Eton, Harry 
passed in 1881 into the 6th foot, and in 
1885 was gazetted to the Scots guards, 
from which he retired in 1889- Meanwhile 
he became heir of an immense fortune left 
him by his great-uncle, Hugh McCalmont, j 


of Abbeylands, co. Antrim, who died un- 
married on 20 October 1887, leaving an 
estate valued at 3,121,931Z. The residuary 
estate, amounting to about 3,000, OOOZ., was 
left in trust to pay 2000Z. a year to his 
grand-nephew for seven years after the 
testator’s death, and then the capital 
and interest were to be transferred to the 
heir. In 1894 McCalmont thus came into 
possession of some 4, 000, OOOZ. A keen 
sportsman, he engaged largely in racing, 
yachting, and shooting. He purchased 
from John James Robert Manners, seventh 
duke of Rutland [q. v. Suppl. II], the 
Cheveley estate at Newmarket, where 
game was very plentiful, and he delighted 
in hospitality and benevolence. 

On the turf McCalmont placed himself 
under the guidance of Captain Machell 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. One of the first horses 
he owned was Timothy, who in 1888 
carried his colours (light blue and scarlet, 
quartered ; white cap) to victory in the 
contests for the Gold Cup and Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot. From Machell he pur- 
chased for 500Z. the Wenlock mare Dead- 
lock, who, bred to Isonomy, produced in 
1890 the colt Isinglass. During the four 
seasons this horse was in training he won 
the huge sum of 57,455Z. — as a two -year-old 
4577Z., at three years old 18,860Z., at four 
31,498Z., and at five 2520Z. This is the 
largest amount won by any one horse on 
the English turf. In 1893 Isinglass was 
successful in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Leger ; the following year 
he won the Priucess of Wales’s Stakes of 
10,91 IZ., the Eclipse Stakes of 9285Z., and the 
Jockey Club Stakes of 11,302Z., and in 1895 
he carried off the Ascot Cup. At the stud 
Isinglass became the sire of two ‘ classic ’ 
winners — Cherry Lass, who won the One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks in 1905, and 
Glass Doll, who won the Oaks in 1907. 
One of his sons, Rising Glass, ran second 
in the Derby and St. Leger, and won the 
Jockey Club Stakes as his sire had done. 
Among many other good horses that 
carried the colours of McCalmont were 
Suspender (winner of the Royal Hunt Cup), 
Amphora (winner of the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood), and St. Maclou, who won the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, beating Sceptre, 
finished second in the Cambridgeshire, and 
won the Manchester November Handicap 
in 1902. 

McCalmont, who was elected a member 
of the Jockey Club in 1893, was returned 
as conservative M.P. for the Newmarket 
division of Cambridgeshire in 1895 and 
was re-elected in 1900. At the time of 
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the latter election he, as colonel of the 
6th battalion of the Royal Warwickshire 
regiment, was serving in Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State during the South 
African war ; for his South African services 
he was made C.B. 

On 16 Jan. 1902 he moved in the House 
of Commons the address in reply to the 
King’s speech. On 8 Dec. 1902 he died 
suddenly from heart failure at his house, 
11 St. James’s Square, and was buried in 
the churchyard at Cheveley. 

He was twice married : (1) to Amy, 
daughter of Major John Miller, who died 
in 1889 ; and (2) in 1897 to Winifred, 
daughter of Sir Henry de Bathe. He left 
no issue, and the bulk of his fortune passed 
to his second cousin, Dermot McCalmont, 
son of his father’s first cousin, Colonel Sir 
Hugh McCalmont, K.O.B. Cartoon por- 
traits by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1889 and 1896. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; The Times, and 
Sportsman, 9 Dec. 1902 ; Ruff’s Guide to 
the Turf ; Baily’s Mag. 1895 (portrait) ; 
H. Sydenham Dixon, From Gladiateur to 
Persimmon ; Badminton Mag., Feb. 1903.] 

E. M. 

McCLEAN, FRANK (1837-1904), civil 
engineer and amateur astronomer, born 
at Glasgow on 13 Nov. 1837, was only son 
of John Robinson McClean, M.P., F.R.S., 
a civil engineer of repute, who besides 
receiving many commissions from the 
British government, carried out works in 
Paris for Emperor Napoleon III, and was 
one of the engineers invited by the Viceroy 
of Egypt to report upon the Suez Canal. 
His mother was Anna, daughter of William 
Newsam. On 18 Jan. 1850 Frank was 
admitted to Westminster school as a 
‘ home-boarder,’ his family living in the 
neighbourhood. From Westminster he 
passed in 1853 to the university of Glasgow, 
and thence in 1855 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained a scholarship 
and graduated as twenty-seventh wrangler 
in 1859. In the same year he was articled 
to Sir John Hawkshaw [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
engineer, and in 1862 was made a partner 
in his father’s engineering firm of McClean 
and Stileman. For four years he was resi- 
dent engineer of the Barrow docks and of 
the Furness and Midland railway, and other 
work of the firm fell to Ms control, but in 
1870 he withdrew from Ms profession in 
the enjoyment of a large income. Thence- 
forth he divided his time between a town 
residence in South Kensington and a 
country house near Tunbridge Wells. 


On his retirement McClean occupieo^^ 
himself with natural science and with the 
collection of illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, ancient coins, enamels, and 
ivories. In order to perfect Ms collections 
he studied foreign languages and visited 
the museums and galleries of the Continent. 

His scientific interest at first inclined to 
electrical work, but he soon turned to 
astronomy, and in 1875 he completed an 
observatory at Ms country house at Fern- 
cliffe, near Tunbridge Wells, where he 
devoted himself to astronomical spectro- 
scopy. A star spectroscope designed by 
him and named after him stiU figures in 
instrument makers’ catalogues. In 1884, 
when he built a new country residence at 
Rusthall, he arranged a laboratory there, 
and an ingenious apparatus comprising a 
heliostat for spectroscopic observation of 
the sun. He described Ms first results in 
papers contributed to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society (1887-91). 

In 1895 McClean began astronomical 
spectroscopic work of another kind, and 
with a telescope of 13 inches aperture made 
by Sir Howard Grubb, with a prism placed 
in front of the object-glass, he began a 
systematic survey of the spectra of all the 
stars brighter than magnitude 3| in the 
northern heavens. This was completed in 
1896, and in 1897 McClean at the invitation 
of Sir David Gill took the prism to the 
Cape of Good Hope Observatory, and 
having mounted it on a similar telescope 
belonging to that observatory, extended 
his survey to the whole sky. The account 
of the northern survey is published in the 
* PhUosopMcal Transactions of the Royal 
Society’ (vol. cxci.) and of the southern in 
a quarto volume, ‘Spectra of Southern 
Stars’ (1898). For tMs work he received 
the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1899, It was characteristic of 
McClean that he did with his own hand the 
routine photography which Ms astronomical 
work entailed, instead of leaving it to an 
assistant. 

McClean generously employed Ms ample 
fortune in the advancement of astronomy. 

In 1894 he presented to the Royal Observa- 
tory at the Cape of Good Hope a photo- 
graphic telescope of 24 inches aperture, 
with a twin visual telescope of 18 inches 
aperture having a slit spectroscope and an 
object-glass prism attached. This instru- 
ment, called the Victoria telescope, is housed 
at McClean’s expense in an excellent dome 
with a rising floor. A still more munificent 
gift was the foundation, at a cost of 12,500Z., 
of the Isaac Newton studentships in the 
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university of Cambridge for the encourage- 
ment of study and research in astronomy 
and physical optics. This foundation has 
proved eminently successful. In 1911 five 
important government positions in astro- 
nomy were filled by former Isaac Newton 
students. 

McClean joined the Boyal Astronomical 
Society in 1877, and served on the council 
from 1891 until his death. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Glasgow in 1894. He was 
elected T.B.S. in 1895. He died at Brussels, 
from pneumonia, on 8 Nov, 1904, and was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery. He 
bequeathed his collection of illuminated 
manuscripts and early printed books and 
a large part of his art treasures to the 
FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, and 
made large money bequests to that univer- 
sity, to the university of Birmingham, to 
the Royal Institution, and to the Royal 
Astronomical Society for furthering astro- 
nomical and physical science. In 1865 he 
married Ellen, daughter of John Greg of 
Escowbeck, Lancaster, and by her had two 
daughters and three sons. The youngest, 
Frank Kennedy McClean, is an observing 
astronomer and an aviator. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. Issviii. ; Roy. Astron. 
Soc. Monthly Notices, Feb. 1905, vol. Ixv.] 

H. P. H. 

MoCLINTOOK, Sir FRANCIS LEO- 
POLD (1819-1907), admiral, born at Dun- 
dalk on 8 July 1819, was the eldest son 
of Henry McClintock, formerly of the 3rd 
dragoon guards, by his wife Elizabeth 
Melesina, daughter of the Ven. George 
Fleury, D.D., archdeacon of Waterford. 
He entered the navy in 1831 and passed 
his examination in Oct. 1838 ; but promo- 
tion at that date was slow and uncertain, 
and McClintock remained a mate for nearly 
seven years. He was made lieutenant on 
29 July 1845, when serving in the Gorgon 
on the South American station, and a few 
days later was moved into the Frolic, sloop, 
on board which he served for two years in 
the Pacific. On 7 Feb. 1848 he was ap- 
pointed to the Enterprise, Captain Sir 
James Clark Ross [q. v.], for a voyage to 
the Arctic ; and in Feb. 1850 he was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of the Assistance [see 
OMMikNNEY, Sm Erasmus, Suppl. 11], pro- 
ceeding on a similar voyage of discovery. 
In these expeditions he established his 
reputation as an Arctic traveller, more 
especially by making an unprecedented 
sledge journey of 760 miles in 80 days in 
the winter and spring of 1851, when the 


Assistance was frozen up at Griffith Island. 
On his return home he received his promo- 
tion to commander, dated 11 Oct. 1851, In 
Feb. 1852 a larger Arctic expedition of five 
ships was fitted out and placed under the 
command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
[q. V.]. Two of the ships had auxiliary 
steam power, and McClintock was given 
the command of one of these, the Intrepid, 
which was officially described as tender to 
the Resolute, Capt. Kellett, under whose 
immediate orders he was. The Intrepid 
wintered on the south side of Melville 
Island, whence many sledge expeditions 
were sent out. McCiintock himself made 
a journey of 1210 geographical miles in 
105 days, during which he examined and 
charted the west coast of Prince Patrick 
Island and Ireland’s Eye. ■ The compara- 
tive perfection to which Arctic sledge 
travelling attained was in great measure, 
due to improvements introduced by McClin- 
tock. In the summer of 1854 Belcher 
decided to abandon the Intrepid and tlxree 
other ships, and the party returned home 
in the North Star and two relief ships. 

I On 22 Oct. 1854, a day after McClintock 
[ received his promotion to captain, Dr. 
Rae arrived with the first certain intelli- 
gence of the fate of Franklin’s expedition 
[see Fran-klin, Sm J oun]. The Admiralty 
was satisfied of the truth of the news and 
took no action to confirm it, but Lady 
Franklin determined on a search expedition. 
For this purpose she bought the Fox yacht 
and had her fitted out, principally at her 
own cost, giving the command to McClintock 
who, like the other officers of the expedi- 
tion, offered his services gratuitously. 
McClintock published in 1859 an accoimt 
of this service, entitled ‘ The Voyage of the 
Fox in the Arctic Seas : a Narrative of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions,’ a work which has gone through 
many editions. The expedition returned 
to England in 1859, bringing with it the 
written memorandum of Franklin’s death, 
of the abandonment of the ships, and of 
the fate of the whole party. In recogni- 
tion of his success McClintock was allowed 
by the Admiralty to count the period of 
his command of the Fox as sea-time, and 
in 1860 he was knighted. 

From Feb. 1861 to Dec. 1862 McClintock 
commanded the Doris, frigate, in the 
Mediterranean, and in Nov. 1863 com- 
missioned the Aurora for service with the 
Channel squadron. In her he cruised in 
the North Sea during the Danish war of 
1864, and on 9 May of that year, by his 
presence at Heligoland, prevented the 
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development of what might have been a 
serious problem in international law. 
From 1865 he was for three years commo- 
dore in charge at Jamaica, and on 1 Oct. 

1871 he reached flag rank. From April 

1872 to May 1877 he served as admiral 
superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and on 5 Aug. 1877 was promoted to 
vice- admiral. In Nov. 1879 McClintock 
was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
North America and West Indies station, 
where, with his flag in the Northampton, 
he remained for the customary three years. 
This was his last active service. In Feb. 
1884 he was elected an elder brother of the 
Trinity House, and on 7 July of the same 
year reached the rank of admiral, one day 
before being overtaken by the age for 
retirement. He was created a K..C.B. in 
the birthday honours of 1891. 

McClintock offered himself as candidate 
for Drogheda at the general election of 
1868, but withdrew in ^ consequence of 
dangerous rioting. He died in London on 
17 Nov. 1907, and was buried at Kensington 
cemetery, Hanwell. He married in 1870 
Annette Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Robert Foster Dunlop of Monasterboice, 
CO. Louth. One son, John William Leopold, 
entered the navy and was promoted com- 
mander in 1905. 

Two portraits of McClintock, painted by 
Stephen Pearce, are in the collection of 
Arctic explorers at the National Portrait 
Gallery ; one was painted m 1856. A third 
portrait by Frederick Yates (1901) belongs 
to Lady McClintock. 

[A Life, with portrait from photograph, 
was published by Sir Clements R. Markham 
in 1909; see The Times, 18 and 23 Nov. 1907 ; 
and Journal of Roy. Geograph. Soc., Jan. 
1908.] L. G- 0. L. 

MoCOAN, JAMES CARLILE (1829- 
1904), author and journalist, born at 
Dunlow, CO. Tyrone, Ireland, on 14 July 
1829, was only son of Clement McCoan of 
Charlemont, Armagh, by Sarah, daughter 
of James Carlile of Cuhesoch, Moy. 

After education at Dungannon school 
and Homerton College, London, he matri- 
culated at London University m 1848. 
Having entered at the Middle Temple on 
15 November 1851, he was cahed to ^ the 
bar on 17 November 1856, and joined 
the south-eastern circuit. But he did not 
seek practice in England. Engaging in 
journalism, he acted as war correspondent 
for the ‘ Daily News * during the Crimean 
war. At the/ close of the war McCoan 
travelled in J^^Georgia ' [and Circassia , and 


afterwards settled at Constantinople, where 
he practised in the supreme consular 
court untn 1864, and founded and edited 
the first English newspaper in Turkey, 
the ‘ Levant Herald,’ which was for a 
time subsidised by the English government. 
In 1870 McCoan disposed of the paper, 
and, returning to England, embodied :^11 
information which he had collected during 
visits to Egypt in his exhaustive and 
readable ‘ Egypt as it is ’ (1877). ‘ Egypt 
under Ismail : a Romance of History,’ 
with appendix of official documents (1889), 
carried on the story. Some articles which 
McCoan contributed to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish 
convention of 1878, he expanded into 
‘ Our New Protectorate : Turkey in Asia, 
its Geography, Races, Resources, and 
Government, with Map showing existing 
and projected Public Works ’ (2 vols. 1879). 

McCoan represented Wicklow county as a 
protestant home-ruler in the parliament of 
1880-5. In 1881 he volubly attacked the 
government’s coercive legislation (cf. Luoy, 
Diary of the Gladstone Parliament pp. 117, 
/118). On 3 February McCoan was among 
the home-rulers suspended for defying the 
authority of the Speaker. Subsequently 
he disavowed sympathy with the illegal 
action and unconstitutional methods of the 
Land League, and supported Gladstone’s 
land bill, while endeavouring to amend it. 
Denounced for disloyalty to his party by 
Patrick Egan, treasurer of the Land League 
(cf. Hansabd, 20 May 1881), McCoan 
thenceforth gave an independent support 
to the liberal government. He frequently 
spoke at length on the politics of the Near 
East, championing the Turks from personal 
knowledge. 

McCoan was an unsuccessful liberal 
candidate for the Lancaster division in 
1885, for Southampton in 1886, and for 
the Macclesfield division in 1892. He died 
at his residence, 42 Campden Hill Square, 
Kensington, on 13 January 1904, and was 
buried at Kensal Green, 

He married on 2 June 1857 Augusta 
Janet, the youngest daughter of Williani 
Jenkjms of Elgin, and left one son, and a 
daughter who married the Rev. J. 0. 
Bellew. Besides the works mentioned 
he was author of VProtestant Endurance 
under Popish Cruelty : a Narrative of the 
Reformation in Spain ’ (1853), and ‘ Consular 
Jurisdiction in Turkey and Egypt’ (1873). 

[Private information ; Foster’s Men at the 
Bar ; The Times, 15 Jan. 1904 ; Daily News, 
16 Jan. 1904 j Levant Herald, 25 Jan. ; 
1 Hansard’s Pari Debates ; Brit. Mus, Cat.^; 
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AUibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. (Suppl.) ; Lucy’s from Edinburgh University, and published 
Memories of Eight Parliaments, pp. 303-4 ; ‘ The Reformation Settlement ’ ( 10th edit. 
Northern Whig (weekly), 23 Jan. 1904.] 1901). He gave evidence (with parts of 

G. Lb G. N. which he was afterwards dissatisfied) before 
MACCOLL, MALCOLM (1831-1907), the royal commission appointed in 1904 
divine and author, born at Glenfinnan, to inquire into ritual excess. In 1903 he 
Inverness-shire, on 27 March 1831, was the formally left the liberal party over its 
son of John MacColl of Glenfinnan by his education policy. He died suddenly in 
wife Martha, daughter of Malcolm Macrae LondononS April 1907. He married in 1904 
of Letterfearn in Kintail. His childhood Consuelo AJbinia, youngest daughter of 
passed mainly at Kintail and Ballachulish. Major-general W. H. Orompton-Stansfield, 
At about fifteen he was at school at Dal- of Esholt Hall, Yorkshire, who survived him 
keith, and on 14 Sept. 1854 he entered the without issue. 

theological department of Trinity College, MacColl was largely self-educated, and 
Glenalmond. Ordained deacon in 1856 and raised himself by industry, resolution, and 
priest in 1857 by the bishop of Glasgow, he literary aptitude. Controversy was the 
was in 1856-7 in charge of Castle Douglas, breath of his nostrils. Gladstone called him 
He was curate of St. Mary’s, Soho, London ‘ the best pamphleteer in England,’ but 
(1858-9) ; in 1860 curate of St. Barnabas, apparently distrusted his learning (A. C. 
Pimlico ; in 1861 of St. Paul’s, Knights- Bknson, Life of E. W. Benson, ii. 657). 
bridge ; in 1862-3 chaplain at St. Petersburg ; In addition to many contributions to periodi- 
in 1864-7 again at St. Paul’s, Knights- cals, various pamphlets, and works referred 
bridge jin 1867-9 chaplain in Southern Italy; to, MacColl published: 1. ‘Life Here and 
and in 1869 curate of Addington, Bucking- Hereafter,’ sermons, 1894. 2. ‘Christianity 
hamshire. While at Glenalmond he attracted ; in Relation to Science and Morals,’ 1889, 
the notice of Gladstone, with whose political 4th edit. 1890. 3. ‘England’s Respon- 

and religious views he identified himself sibility towards Armenia,’ 1895. 4. ‘ The 

through life. In 1865 he published (as Sultan and the Powers,’ 1896. 5. ‘ The 
‘Scrutator’) a pamphlet in Gladstone’s ; Royal Commission and the Ornaments 
support, ‘Mr. Gladstone and Oxford.’ Rubric,’ 1906. 

A book, ‘ Science and Prayer,’ which [The Times, 6 April 1907 ; Guardian, 10 April 
reached a fourth edition in 1866, also aided 1907 ; A. Macrae, History of the Clan Macrae 
his progress. In 1868 he published ‘ Is there (in proof), p. 471; Men of the Time, 1887; 
not ^ Cause ? ’ (2nd edit. 1869), a defence j D. C. Lathbury, Correspondence on Church 
of Gladstone’s Irish church policy. In 1870 ' and Religion of W. E. Gladstone, 1910, ii. 62, 
he was chaplain to Lord Napier and curate 1 318; Clergy List, 1857 and following years, 
of St. Giles’s, Camberwell. In 1871 he ! Crookford’s Clerical Directory, 1886 and 

was presented by Gladstone to the City years, where the dates of MacColl’s 

Hving of St. George’s, Botolph Lane. The ordination and early preferments are variously 
churSh was closed in 1891, but MacColl information.] A. R. B. 

continued to receive the stipend. In MACCOLL, NORMAN (1843-1904), 

1875, during the controversy over the editor of the ‘ Athenseum ’ and Spanish 
Public Worship Regulation Act, ho issued scholar, born on 31 August 1843 at 28 Ann 
a clever attack on the judicial committee Street, Edinburgh, was only child of Alex- 
of the privy council, entitled ‘ Lawless- under Stewart MacColl by his wife Eliza 
ness. Sacerdotalism and Ritualism.’ In the Fulford of Crediton. His grandfather, 
same year he was present at the second Donald MacColl, clergyman of the Scottish 
Bonn conference on reunion. In 1876 he episcopal church, became, later, factor to 
visited eastern Europe with Henry Parry the duke of Gordon on his Loohaber 
Liddon [q. v.], and joined Liddon in estates. MacColl’s father, a good classical 
denouncing Bulgarian atrocities which they scholar, kept a private school of repute in 
believed they had seen (Johnston’s Life Edinburgh, and his mother was an acoom- 
and Letters of B. B. Liddon, pp. 210-11). plished woman. Norman was brought up at 
He gave evidence before the Ecclesiastical home together with his first cousin, Alice 
Courts Commission of 1881. In 1884 he Gaunter, now widow of James R. Jackson, 
was presented byGladstone to a residentiary He entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
canonry at Ripon. He defended that states- in 1862, but migrated next year to Downing, 
man’s Irish policy in ‘Reasons for Home and was elected a scholar there in 1865. 
Rule’^ (1886, nine edits.). Few pohtical or He took a high, second class in the classical 
ecclesiastical controversies escaped his pen. tripos of 1866, a disappointing position, due 
In 1899 he received the hon. D.D. degree partly to ill-health, partly, as his coach. 
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Kicliard Shilleto [q. y.], recognised, '‘to read- 
ing outside examination subjects. • He was 
in 1869 elected a fellow of Downing, having 
won the Hare prize in 1868 with an essay on 
‘ Greek Sceptics from P^prho to Sextus/ 
which was published and indicated the bent 
of his mind. He graduated B.A. in 1866 
and proceeded M.A. in 1869. He became 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Jan. 1872, 
and was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1875. 

At Cambridge MacColl began an acquaint- 
ance with Sir Charles DiLke [q. v. Suppl. II] 
proprietor of the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and in 1871 
Dilke appointed him editor of that paper. 
He held the office to the end of 1900, 
working without any regular assistance tdl 
1896. 

As editor of the ‘ Athenaeum ’ MacColl, 
whose general knowledge was great and 
whose interests were wide, was faithful to 
sound ideals of criticism, thorough, in- 
dependent, and weU-informed. An artist in 
language, he kept a keen eye on the style of 
his contributors. He was cautious in his 
policy, but, once having settled it, was not 
easily moved. He claimed to be something 
of a tactician, when new ideas, as in the 
case of Darwin, made changes of view 
imperative, and he allowed his reviewers 
when they were wrong to be corrected in 
published correspondence. 

His temperament encouraged independ- 
ence and a certain measure of isolation, 
partly from reserve and shyness, partly 
from his unwillingness to associate himself 
with any clique, and partly from a horror 
of selE-^vertisement; he went compara- 
tively little into society, although he visited 
occasionally Westland Marston’s Sunday 
parties, went regularly in later hfe to the 
Athenaeum Club, was one of Leslie Stephen’s 
Sunday tramps, and played a steady game 
of golf. His private generosity was notable, 
and much kindness lay underneath a some- 
what sardonic humour. 

MacColl travelled much on the Continent 
in his vacations, making one Spanish 
tour. He devoted himself seriously to the 
study of Spanish from 1874. He pub- 
lished in 1888 ‘ Select Plays of Calderon,’ 
with introduction and notes ; in 1902 a 
translation of Cervantes’ ‘ Exemplary 
Novels’ (Glasgow, 2 vols.), and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on an 
edition of the ‘Miscellaneous Poems of 
Cervantes ’ which was published posthu- 
mously (1912). His Spanish publica- 
tions reflect his scrupulous methods of 
scholarship. He died suddenly at his 
residence, 4 Campden EQIl Square, Ken- 
sington, on 16 Dec. 1904, from heart failure. 


and was buried at Charlton cemetery, 
Blackheath, in the same grave with his 
parents. He was unmarried, 

A portrait by Clegg Wilkinson, painted 
shortly before his death, belongs to his 
cousin, Mrs. Jackson, who presented a 
replica to Downing College, now in the 
Combination Room. A small but vivid 
sketch occupies the centre of Harry 
Furniss’s view of literary characters at the 
reading-room of the British Museum (Pw^c^, 
28 March 1885). He endowed by will a 
lectureship at Cambridge in Spanish and 
Portuguese which bears his name, and left 
to the university library his Spanish books. 

[Information from Mrs. Jackson and college 
authorities ; personal knowledge ; Athenaeum, 
24 Dec. 1904 ; Morning Leader, 17 Dec. 1904 ; 
Publishers’ Circular, 10 Peb. 1905 ; Cambridge 
University Reporter, 8 June 1905 ; J. C. 
Jeaffreson, Book of Recollections ; memoir by 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, before Miscellaneous Poems 
of Cervantes, 1912.] V. R. 

MACCORMAC, Snt WILLIAM, first 
baronet (1836-1901), surgeon, the elder son 
of Henry MacCormac [q. v.], a physician of 
Belfast, and Mary Newsham his wife, was 
born at Belfast on 17 Jan, 1836. The 
younger son, John, became a director of 
the Northern linen Company at Belfast. 

William, after education at the Belfast 
Royal Academical Institution, studied at 
Dublin and Paris. In October 1851 he 
entered Queen’s College, Belfast, as a 
student of engineering and gained engineer- 
ing scholarships there in his first and 
second years. He then turned aside to the 
arts course, graduating B.A. in the old 
Queen’s University in 1855 and proceeding 
M,A. in 1858. He won the senior scholar- 
ship in natural philosophy in 1856, and next 
year was admitted M.D,, subsequently re- 
ceiving the hon. degrees of M.Ch. in 1879 
and of D.Sc. in 1882, with the gold medal 
of the university. The hon. degrees of M.D, 
and M.Ch. were also bestowed upon him 
in later life by the University of Dublin in 
June 1900. 

After graduation MacCormac studied 
surgery in Berlin, where he made lasting 
friendships with von Langenbeck, Billroth, 

I and von Esmarch. Becoming M.R.C.S. 
England in 1857, he was elected in 1864 
F.R.C.S. Ireland. MacCormac practised as 
a surgeon in Belfast from 1864 to 1870, 
becoming successively surgeon, lecturer on 
clinical surgery, and consulting surgeon to 
the Royal Hospital, He then moved to 
13 Harley Street, London, where he resided 
until death. 

At the outbreak of the Franco -German 
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war in 1870 MacCormac volunteered for 
service. Appointed to hospital duties at 
Metz, he was treated on his arrival as a 
spy and returned to Paris. Here he joined 
the Anglo-American association for the care 
of the wounded, and with others arrived 
at Sedan on the night of 30 Aug. 1870. 
Bivouacked in the waiting-room of the 
deserted railway station, MacCormac, un- 
able to sleep, wandered up and down the 
platform, and at 2 a.m. witnessed the 
arrival of Napoleon HI and two attendants 
in a solitary cattle truck attached to an 
engine, and following the party at a dis- 
tance was sole spectator of the Emperor’s 
hardly-gained entrance to the town which 
he soon left again as a prisoner. The 
battle of Sedan began at 4 a.m. on 1 Sept,, 
and during the first day more than a thou- 
sand soldiers were brought for treatment 
to the Caserne d’Asfeld, a deserted infantry 
barracks on the ramparts, which Mac- 
Cormac and his companions had hastily 
converted into a hospital of 384 beds. 

Returning to London at the end of the 
Eranco-German war, he was admitted in 
1871 at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England to the rare distinction of an 
ad eundem fellowship. In the same year 
he became, after a severe struggle, assistant 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital, which had 
just moved to the Albert Embankment. 
He was made full surgeon in 1873 upon 
the resignation of Erederick le Gros Clark 
(1811-1892), and he was for twenty years 
lecturer on surgery in the medical school. 
Ho was elected consulting surgeon to the 
hospital and emeritus lecturer on clinical 
surgery in the medical school on retiring 
from active work in 1893. 

Meanwhile MacCormac saw more war 
service. In 1876, as chief surgeon to ‘ the 
National Aid Society for the Sick and 
Wounded ’ during the Turco-Servian cam- 
paign, he was present at the battle of 
Alexinatz. As honorary general secretary, 
he contributed largely to the success of 
the seventh International Medical Congress 
in London in 1881, the ‘Transactions’ of 
which he edited ; he was knighted on 7 Deo. 
for these services. Ho was president of 
the Medical Society of London in 1880 and 
of the metropolitan counties branch of 
the British Medical Association in 1890. 
MacCormac was also surgeon to the French, 
the Italian, Queen Charlotte’s, and the 
British lying-in hospitals. He was an ex- 
aminer in surgery at the University of 
London and for her majesty’s naval, army, 
and Indian medical services. In 1897 he 
was created a baronet and was appointed I 


surgeon in ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII ; on 27 Sept. 
1898 he was made K.C.V.O. in recognition 
of professional services rendered to the 
Prince when he injured his knee. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, MacCormac was elected a mem- 
ber of the council in 1883, and in 1887 
of the court of examiners. He delivered 
the Bradshaw lecture in 1893, taking as 
the subject ‘ Sir Astley Cooper and his 
Surgical Work,’ and he was Hunterian 
orator in 1899- He was elected president 
in 1896, and enjoyed the unique honour 
of re-election on four subsequent occasions, 
during the last of which he presided over 
the centenary meeting held on 26 July 1900. 
His war service was still further extended, 
and his great practical knowledge was 
utilised in the South African campaign of 
1899-1900, when he was appointed ' govern- 
ment consulting surgeon to the field force.’ 
In this capacity he visited all the hospitals 
in Natal and Capo Colony, and went to the 
front on four occasions. In 1901 he became 
K.C.B. for his work in South Africa, and an 
honorary serjeant-surgeon to King Edward, 
He died at Bath on 4 Deo. 1901, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. He married 
in 1861 Katharine Maria, daughter of John 
Charters of Belfast, but loft no issue. ^ i, .;.j 
MacCormac was six feet two inches high, 
and well built in proportion. His industry, 
mastery of detail, rapidity of work, and 
Irish bonhomie made him a first-rate 
organiser. At home in the medical circles 
of Europe, he broke down the insularity 
which still miJitaLes against the progress of 
Enghsh surgery, and he learned and taught 
what was done at homo and abroad. 

Of four portraits in oils, one, by Mx*. H. 
Harris Brown, was presented to Queen’s 
College, Belfast, on 9 March 1897 ; two by 
Prince Troubetskoi belong to Lady Mac^ 
Cormac, and the fourth is in the medical 
committee room at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A marble bust by A, Drury, A.R.A., is in 
the central haU at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1906. 

MacCormac published : 1, ‘ Notes and 
Recollections of an Ambulance Surgeon, 
being an Account of Work done under the 
Red Cross during the Campaign of 1870,’ 
1871 ; translated into German by Professor 
Louis Stromeyer, Hanover, 1871, and into 
Itahan by Dr. Eugenio Beilina, Eirenze, 
1872, 2. ‘ Surgical Operations,” part 1, 
1886, 2nd edit, 1891 ; part 2, 1889. 3. ‘ On 
Abdominal Section for the Treatment of In- 
traperitoneal Injury,” 1887 ; translated into 
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German, Leipzig, 1888. 4. ‘ An Address of 
Welcome on the Occasion of the Centenary 
restival of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England,’ 1900 ; with biographical accounts, 
often with portraits, of the sixty-one 
masters or presidents. 

[Belfast News Letter, 5 Dec. 1901 ; Northern 
Whig, 5 Dec. 1901; St. Thomas’s Hosp. Re- 
ports, vol. XXX. 1901, p. 322 ; private infor- 
mation ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

f MACDERMOT, HUGH HYACINTH 
O’RORKE, The MacDebmot (1834r- 
1904), attorney- general for Ireland, bom 
on I July 1834 at Coolavin, co. Sligo, was 
eldest of the twelve children of Charles 
Joseph MacDermot, titular ‘ Prince of 
Coolavin,’ by his wife Arabella O’Rorke, 
the last lineal descendant of the Breffny 
family. The family, which was Roman 
catholic, lost most of their lands in the 
civil wars in Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, and they lived for generations in 
great retirement at Coolavin, where the 
head, despite his narrow means, maintained 
much personal state (cf. Abthitb Young’s 
Tout in Ireland, i. 219). 

A brother, John MacDermot (known 
locally from his swarthy complexion as 
* The Black Prince ’), became a canon of 
Achonry and was a notable rider to hounds. 

Educated at home by his father until 
27 Aug. 1852, at eighteen he entered the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth, 
as a candidate for the priesthood. He was 
‘head of his year’ there in every subject. 
He remained at Maynooth until 1856, when 
he abandoned the ecclesiastical career, and 
obtaining a burse on the nomination of the 
bishops, entered in November the catholic 
university in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
of which Newman was rector. There 
during 1857 and 1858 he gained various 
distinctions in classics and fiiglish [Calen- 
dars, 1856-9). 

On leaving the university in 1859 Mac- 
Dermot read law in Dublin and London, and 
won a studentship of 50?. a year given by 
the Council of Legal Education in London. 
Admitted a student of the King’s Inns, 
Dubhn, in Michaelmas term 1857, he was 
called in Michaelmas term 1862, and was 
summoned to the inner bar in Eeb. 1877. 
He was elected a bencher on 11 Jan. 1884. 

MacDermot went the Connaught circuit, 
on which he became the chief junior. 
He later acquired leading Dublin business. 
Though no great orator, he was a first-rate 
lawyer, and understood the management of 
witnesses and juries. 

At the celebrated Galway election 


etition in 1872 before Judge Keogh, Mao 
ermot held the junior brief for Colonel 
Nolan, the sitting member. He was a 
senior counsel in the action for libel brought 
against Lord Clanricarde by Prank Joyce, 
his former agent, in 1883 ; and appeared for 
A. M. Sullivan [q. v.] in the prosecution for 
sedition in 1880, and for Mr. WiKrid Scawen 
Blunt in an attempt to quash on certiorari 
Blunt’s conviction by a crimes court in 1887. 
After taking silk MacDermot held a leading 
brief in nearly every important case from 
the West of Ireland, especially in those of 
a political complexion. 

On the death of his father on 5 Dec. 
1873 MacDermot became ‘ The MacDermot ’ 
and titular ‘ Prince of Coolavin,’ A strong 
liberal in politics, he was made in May 
1885 solicitor- general for Ireland in Glad- 
stone’s second administration. He retired 
with the ministry in the following July, 
but held the office again from February to 
August 1886 in Gladstone’s third adminis- 
tration. When Gladstone became prime 
minister for the fourth time in 1892 Mac- 
Dermot was made attorney-general and 
was sworn of the privy council in Ireland. 
He remained attorney-general till 1895. 
MacDermot never sat in the House of 
Commons. He failed in his only attempt 
to obtain a seat in 1892, when he contested 
West Derbyshire against Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish, afterwards ninth duke of Devonshire. 
He said laughingly that the voters mistook 
hiTn for ‘ the Great Macdermott,’ the music- 
hall singer [see Macdebmott, Gilbebt 
Hastings, Suppl. II]. 

MacDermot died on 6 February 1904 at 
10 FitzWilliam Place, Dublin, and was 
buried in the catholic church, Monasteraden, 
CO. Sligo. He married twice : (1) on 1 Dec. 
1861, Mary (c?. 1871), daughter of Edward 
Howley, D.L., of Belleek Castle, by whom 
he had three sons; (2) in 1872, Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry Blake, J.P., by 
whom he had five sons. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland, 1904, 
p. 368 ; Thom’s Directory for 1904; Irish 
Times and Independent, 8 Feb. 1904 ; The 
College Register of the Royal College of St, 
Patrick, Maynooth (27 Aug. 1862 and 7 Feb. 
1853).] D. F. 

MACDERMOTT, GILBERT HAST- 
i INGS, whose real surname was Fabrell 
(1845-1901), music-hall singer, bom on 27 
Feb. 1845, served in youth in the royal navy. 
As ‘ Gilbert Hastings ’ he made his first 
appearance on the stage in 1869, as ' utility ’ 
actor at^ Dover.^ A few months later he 
came to ^London^ making his first appear- 
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ance as ‘ G. H. Macdermott ’ at the Oriental 
Theatre, Poplar. Later he played at 
the Grecian (1870-1), Britannia (1871-2), 
Sanger’s (1873), and the Gaiety (1873). A 
fair actor in parts like Myles-Na-Coppaleen 
in ‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ Richard Varney in 
‘ Amy Robsart,’ he was also a versatile play- 
wright in melodrama, and among plays of 
his which were produced in London were 
‘ The Headsman’s Axe ’ at the Grecian 
(1870), ‘ Driven from Home,’ at the Grecian 
(1871), ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ 
‘Brought to Book’ (with Henry Pettitt, 
[q.v.], 1876), both produced at the Britannia, 
and ‘ Racing ’ (1887), at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington. 

Meanwhile, in 1873 Macdermott made his 
first appearance at the London Pavilion 
music-hall, singing ‘ The Scamp,’ the first 
of a highly successful series of comic songs. 
In 1874 he accompanied the opera-bouffe 
artiste, Julia Matthews, to America as both 
stage manager and actor. He appeared 
with her at the Eagle theatre, New York, 
in such pieces as ‘ The Irish Heiress ’ 
(1 Nov. 1875) and ‘ Girofl^-Girofla,’ and 
played Bob Brierley in ‘ The Ticket of 
Leave Man ’ (February 1876). On his 
return to England in April 1876 he acted 
at the Britannia Theatre in ‘ Brought to 
Book,’ and then returned to the London 
Pavilion, where he sang such popular songs 
as * I’ll strike you with a Feather ’ and 
‘The Two Obadiahs.’ 

Early in 1878, when political excitement 
in England over the Russo -Turkish war 
ran high, and Lord Beaconsfield, the prime 
minister, sent a British fleet into Turkish 
waters to resist the advance of Russia, 
Macdermott leapt into universal fame by 
his singing of a song Avritten and composed 
by George WiUiam Hunt (1829 ?-1904), a 
most fertile composer of music-hall songs, 
who was author of some ballet music and 
of the incidental music to the burlesque 
‘ Monte Christo, Jr.,’ and was also a painter 
of some merit (he died in Essex County 
Asylum of softening of the brain on 3 March 
1904; cf. Musical BeraU, April 1904; 
JReferee, 22 Oct. 1911). Hunt’s patriotic 
song of 1878, with a swinging tune and a 
refrain beginning : 

We don’t want to fight, 

But by Jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men. 
We’ve got the money too, 

became at Macdermott’s instigation the 
watchword of the popular supporters of 
England’s bellicose policy. The ‘ Daily 
News ’ on 11 March 1878 first dubbed 
the latter ‘ Jingoes ’ in derision, and George 


Jacob Holyoake [q. v. Suppl. II] wrote to 
the paper on 13 March 1878 of ‘ The 
Jingoes — the new type of music-hall patriots 
who sing the Jingo song.’ Macdermott con- 
tinued singing the ‘ Jingo ’ song for two 
years, and at his call the words ‘ jingo ’ 
and ‘ jingoism ’ passed permanently into the 
Enghsh language in the sense of ‘aggres- 
sive patriot ’ and ‘ aggressive patriotism ’ 
(cf. New English Diet s.v. ‘ Jingo ’). 

Later songs which owed their popularity 
to Macdermott were ‘ On the Strict Q.T,’ 
and ‘ Jubilation Day,’ which, set to the 
Boulangist tune ‘ Le P6re de Victoire,’ was 
popular during Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
year, 1887. 

‘The Great Macdermott’ was of fine 
stature and commanding presence, and 
possessed a powerful if unmelodious voice. 
He was practically the last of the ‘ lion 
comiques ’ of the English music-hall, 
resplendent in evening dress with a vast 
expanse of shirt-front. In his later years 
Macdermott performed in dramatic sketches 
at music-halls, making a hit in ‘ Our Lads 
in Red.’ His last appearances were at the 
London Pavilion and Tivoli music-hall in 
1894. Subsequently he was proprietor and 
managing director of several music-halls. 

He died of cancer at his residence in 
Clapham on 8 May 1901, and was buried at 
West Norwood cemetery. He was twice 
married, his second wife being well known 
on the music-hall stage as Annie Milburn. 
An engraved portrait appeared in the 
‘ Era,’ 11 May 1901. 

[Personal recollections ; Daily Telegraph, 
9 May 1901 ; The Times, 10 May 1901 ; Era, 
11 May 1901 ; Notes and Queries, 20 July 1901 ; 
information from Mr. Henry Davey,] J. P. 

MACDERMOTT, MARTIN (1823- 
1905), Irish poet and architect, was born 
of catholic parents at 8 Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, on 8 April 1823. His father, John 
MacDermott (1785-1842), was a merchant ; 
his mother, Amelie Thercse Boshell, was 
of French descent. He was educated as a 
catholic in Dublin and Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
but became a protestant in early hfe. He 
was articled to Patrick Byrne, R.H.A., a 
well-knovn Dublin architect, but his studies 
were interrupted by participation in the 
Y oung Ireland movement. He occasionally 
wrote, chiefly inverse, for the ‘ Nation ’ 
from 1840 onwards. When, in 1848, the 
Young Irelanders desired to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the French government in their 
struggle for Irish independence, MacDermott 
was one of the delegates sent to Paris to 
interview Lamartine, then foreign minister in 
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the new republican goYernment. Lamartine 
made MacDermott and his friends a 
glowing speech of welcome but published 
so disappointingly colourless a report of 
the interview in the official ‘ Moniteur ’ as 
to convince them of the impossibility of 
practical help. Lamartine appears to have 
understood the Irishmen to ask for armed 
aid, whereas they only looked for moral 
support (cf. Gavan Dttity, Four Years of 
Irish History, pp. 567, 568). MacDermott 
remained in Paris as the representative of 
the ‘ Nation,’ but soon after its suppression 
in 1848 went to Birkenhead, where he com- 
pleted his training in a local architect’s 
office. Coming to London after 1850, he 
entered the office of (Sir) Charles Liddell, 
and was employed chiefly on the stations 
of the Metropolitan' railway extension. He 
obtained the post of chief architect to the 
Egyptian government, and spent some years 
in Alexandria from 1866 onwards. Some 
twelve years later he retired and settled in 
London. His subsequent years were devoted 
to nterary work. In 1879 he translated 
Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Essay on the Military 
Architecture of the Middle Ages.’ A 
constant correspondent of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy [q. V. Suppl. II], he was intimately 
associated with him in 1892-5 in his 
scheme of the ‘ New Irish Library,’ a series 
of books , designed to continue the 
successful national library inaugurated 
in 1843. For the series, which was not 
weU supported, MacDermott prepared an 
anthology of Irish poetry called ‘ The New 
Spirit of the Nation,’ 1894. He died at his 
residence at Cotham, Bristol, on 26 April 
1905. 

MacDermott’ s poems are few and of 
homely quality- Two of them, ‘ The Coulin ’ 
and ‘ Exiles Far Away,’ have achieved 
great popularity. He is represented in 
‘ Brooke and BoUeston’s Treasury of Irish 
Poetry’ (1905) by ‘Girl of the Red 
Mouth.’ Besides the publications already 
cited, MacDermott edited ‘ Irish Poetry ’ 
for the ‘ Penny Poets ’ series 5 ‘ Poems and 
Ballads of Young Ireland’ (1896); and, 
with additions, Thomas Moore’s ‘Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ’ (1897). 

He married about 1860 Miss Martha 
MeUadew of Liverpool, and by her had 
nine children, of whom three sons and 
three daughters survived him. 

[Freeman’s Journal, 27 April 1905 ; corre- 
spondence with present writer; information 
kindly supplied by Miss Maud MacDermott of 
Taunton ; the Architect and Contract Reporter, 
May 1905 ; personal knowledge ; Duffy’s 
Young Ireland.] D. J. O’D. 
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MACDONALD, GEORGE (1824-1905), 
poet and novelist, born on 10 Dec. 1824 at 
Huntly, West Aberdeenshire, was descended 
from one of the 120 MacDonalds who made 
good their escape from the massacre of 
Glencoe in Feb. 1692. His Jacobite great- 
grandfather was born on 16 April 1746, the 
day of the battle of Culloden, in which his 
great-great-grandfather, a red-haired piper, 
lost his sight. From Portsoy in Banffshire 
the family ultimately moved to Huntly, 
where George MacDonald’s grandfather, 
who spoke Gaelic, was farmer and banker. 
The author’s father, also George MacDonald, 
grew up on the farm, marrying as his 
first wdfe Helen, daughter of Captain 
MacKay, R.N., of Celtic lineage, and sister 
of the Gaelic scholar. Mackintosh MacKay 
[q. V.]. His parents were congregationalists. 
Of five sons, George was the youngest. 
His mother dying soon after his birth, 
his father married as his second wife, in 
1839 Margaret MacColl, who proved a kind 
stepmother to George and his brothers. 
George began his education on his father’s 
farm and then at a small school at Huntly. 
In the autumn of 1840 he won at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, a Fullerton bursary of 
14Z. as 12th bursar, and he attended college 
for four years from 1840-1 to 1844-5, 
omitting 1842-3. He studied hard to 
the injury of his health, eking out his 
narrow means by teaching. Sir WiUiam 
Duguid Geddes [q. v. Suppl. I] was among 
his contemporaries. George took the third 
prize in chemistry and was fourth prizeman 
in natural philosophy. 

Already a poet who saw symbolic mean- 
ings in what others found commonplace, 
he was regarded by the students as some- 
thing of a visionary. Of his university 
Hfe he gave a graphic picture in his poem 
‘ Hidden Life ’ (in Poems, 1857). He 
graduated M.A. in March 1845, and on 
28 February 1868 his university made him 
hon. LL.D. 

Seeking a livelihood in tutorial work, 
MacDonald removed to London soon after 
graduating, and in Sept, 1848 he entered the 
theological college at Highbury to prepare 
for the congregational ministry. 

Finding the ways of Highbury College 
uncongenial, he did not fiinish his course 
there, but he was duly ordained to his first 
and only charge, the Trinity con^egational 
chapel at Arundel, in 1850. His spiritual 
and intellectual independence dissatisfied 
his congregation. Proposals to reduce 
his small stipend on the ground of lack^ of 
doctrine in his sermons led to his resignation 
at the close of 1853. Resolving to devote 
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himself to literature, he moved ’to Man- 
chester. There he grew intimate with 
Alexander John Scott [q. v.], principal of 
Owens College, and with Henry Septimus 
Sutton [q. V. Suppl. II], a religious poet who 
was a friend of Coventry Patmore. Both 
men deeply influenced MacDonald. Although 
ill-health and poverty made his position 
difficult, his work at Manchester brought 
him his earliest recognition. In 1855 
he published his first book, a poem ‘ Within 
and Without,’ of which the first draft had 
been written at Arundel in the winter 
of 1850. It is a poetic tragedy of 
married love and misunderstanding. In 
the ardour of their religious aspiration, 
many lines recall Browning’s earlier poems, 
especially ‘ Pauline,’ though without Brown- 
ing’s obscurity. The book won the apprecia- 
tion of Tennyson and the intense admiration 
of Lady Byron, who became at once one of 
MacDonald’s close friends. A volume of 
poems published in 1857 strengthened 
MacDonald’s reputation, and in 1858 there 
appeared in prose ‘ Phantastes,’ a faerie 
allegorical romance equally attractive as 
allegory and fairy-tale. It quickly took 
rank with ‘ Undine ’ and other classics of the 
kind. Its lyrics are among MacDonald’s 
most fascinating and impressive verso. 

MacDonald’s energy was thenceforth 
largely absorbed by prose fiction of two 
kinds, one of which dealt with the mystical 
and psychic and the other described 
humble life in Scotland. ‘ David Elgin- 
brod’ {1863; new edit. 1871), dedicated to 
Lady Byron’s memory, ‘ Adela Cathcart ’ 
(1864), and ‘ The Portent,’ a story of second 
sight (1864), were early studies in the first 
category, and effectively challenged the 
materialism of the day. ‘ Aec Forbes ’ 
(1865) and ‘Bobert Falconer’ (1868) 
will rank among the classics of Scottish 
literature in their powerful delineation of 
Scottish character, their sense of the 
nobility of country work, and their 
appreciation of ideal beauty. A quaint 
humour tinged MacDonald’s stern opposi- 
tion to the rigid theology of Scottish 
orthodoxy, and these books did much to 
weaken the force of Calvinism and to 
broaden spiritual ideals. The same aim 
was pursued with growing effect in the 
succeeding novels, chiefly in Scottish 
settings, ‘ Malcolm ’ (1875), ‘ St. George 
and St. Michael ’ (1876), ‘ The Marquis of 
Lossie’ (1877), a sequel to ‘Malcolm,’ 
‘ Paul Faber, Surgeon ’ (1879), in which 
philosophic reflection both in prose and. 
verse predominates, ‘ Sir Gibbie ’ (1879), and 
* Castle Warlock, a homely romance ’ (1882), 


After he gave up his formal ministry 
at Arundel, MacDonald long continued to 
preach as a layman. From his first 
settling in Manchester he delivered sermons 
to a company of working men who rented 
a room for the purpose, and when a serious 
iUness compelled him in 1856 to winter in 
Algiers, his hearers subscribed the cost of 
the expedition. From Algiers he returned 
to Hastings, and there three years (1857- 
1860) were spent before he finally settled 
in London. His first house was in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, and thence he moved 
to Tudor Lodge in Albert Street, Regent’s 
Park- In London his social circle quickly 
extended. His friendship with JFrederick 
Denison Maurice led him to become a lay 
member of the Church of England. Maurice 
was godfather to his fourth son. But his 
relations with nonconformists remained 
close, and he continued to accept invitations 
to preach in their pulpits as a layman. 

Like Robert Browning, who became a 
friend, he often heard the Welsh poet 
preacher, Thomas Jones [q. v.], Ruskin 
was another admiring associate and visitor 
at MacDonald’s London house, and he 
cited MacDonald’s poem, ‘ Diary of an Old 
Soul ’ (1880), with Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha ’ 
and Keble’s hymns as evidence ‘that the 
generation . . . might fairly claim to be 
an age not destitute of religious poetry’ 
(Pleasures of England), MacDonald formed 
intimate friendships with such widely 
differing people as the Carlyles, William 
Morris, Burne Jones, Lord Tennyson, 
Octavia Hill, Dean Stanley, Matthew 
Arnold, the eighth duke of Argyll, John 
Stuart Blackio, Lord Houghton, Lord and 
Lady Mount-Temple, Arthur Hughes, and 
his publisher, Alexander Strahan, to whose 
generosity he owed much. 

Besides writing and preaching without 
intermission, MacDonald was sole editor of 
‘ Good Words for the Young ’ (1872-3), and 
he also lectured on Shakespeare and other 
literary themes in London with great 
success. His lectures were at once scholarly 
and imaginative ; they were delivered ex- 
tempore. For a short time he held an evening 
lectureship in literature at King’s College, 
London, and in 1872 he went on a lecturing 
tour in America, where he found enthusiastic 
audiences. There he met Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, C. D. 
Warner, R. W. Gilder, and Emerson. 

Despite his activity, MacDonald’s income 
was still small. In 1877 he was granted by 
the special desire of Queen Victoria a civil 
list pension of 100^. In the interests 
of health from 1881 to 1902 he spent the 
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greater part of each year at Casa Coraggio [ 
at Bordighera. The house was built by 
himself largely out of contributions by 
friends. At Bordighera as in London, 
where his charities were unceasing, he 
proved a friend to all the neighbouring poor. 
In 1902 he returned to England to a house 
built for him at Haslemere by his eldest 
eon. He died after a long illness at Ash- 
tead, the home of his youngest daughter, 
now Lady Troup, on 18 Sept. 1905. His 
ashes after cremation at Woking were buried 
in the English cemetery at Bordighera. 

Of two portraits in oil by Sir George Reid, 
one is in the library of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and the other belongs to Dr. 
GreviUe MacDonald, of 85 Harley Street, 
who also owns a portrait in red chalk by 
E. R. Hughes, dating about 1880. A bust 
by George xAjiderson Lawson [q. v. Suppl. II] 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1871. 

MacDonald married in 1851 Louisa, 
daughter of James PoweU, who was in 
complete sympathy with his ideals. She 
adapted for stage representation a series 
of scenes from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in which her husband and her children took 
part, and the experiment led the way for 
later revival by others of old miracle plays. 
She died and was buried at Bordighera in 
1902 soon after the celebration of her 
golden wedding. Of a family of six sons 
and five daughters, five sons and two 
daughters survived their father. The eldest 1 
son is Dr. GreviUe MacDonald, and the 
youngest daughter, Winifred Louisa, is wife 
of Sir Charles Edward Troup, K.C.B., LL.D. 

MacDonald was above all else a poet. 

‘ The Diary of an Old Soul ’ must rank 
with the best work of Crashaw and Vaughan. 
Both his verse and his stories for children 
have a dainty humour and an unobtrusive 
symbolism which place them in much the 
same category as Hans Andersen’s tales. 
In the beautiful simplicity of his character 
and in his courtly charm of manner Mac- 
Donald has been likened to Count Tolstoy, 
but to an extent unknown to Tolstoy’s later 
life he mingled with the world. Besides the 
books already named, MacDonald’s works 
include : 1. ‘ Unspoken Sermons ’ (3 vols. 

1867, 1885, and 1889). 2. ‘The Disciple, 

and other Poems,’ 1868. 3. England’s 

Antiphon,’ 1868; new edit. 1874. 4. ‘At 
the Back of the North Wind,’ 1871. 5. 

‘The Princess and the Goblin,’ 1872. 6. 

‘ Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood,’ 1871. 7. 
'Gutta Percha WUlie,’ 1873. 8. ‘ Thomas 

Wingfold, Curate ’ (in ‘ The Day of Rest’), 
1876, new edit. 1880. 9. ‘Letters from 

HeU,’ with preface by George MacDonald, 


1884. 10. Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ study 

with the text of the foUo of 1623 (1885). 
11. “Miracles of our Lord,’ 1886. 12. 

‘ Home Again,’ 1887. 13. ‘ There and 

Back,’ 1891. 14. ‘ The Hope of the Gospel,’ 
1892. 15. ‘Heather and Snow,’ 1893. 16. 

‘ A Dish of Orts,’ a volume of essays, 1893. 
‘Works of Fancy and Imagination,’ a 
collective edition (excluding the novels), 
appeared ha 1886 (10 vols.). MacDonald’s 
‘ Poetical Works ’ (2 vols.) appeared in 1893 
(new edit. 1911). In 1904 a new coUected 
edition of ‘ The Fairy Tales ’ followed, and 
in 1905 a new edition of ‘ Phantastes ’ 
iUustrated by Arthur Hughes. 

[The Times, 19 Sept. 1905 ; Contemporary 
Review, Dec. 1871, art. signed Henry Hol- 
beach ; Bookman, Nov. 1905 ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Mar. 1891, a generous appreciation 
by Sir William Geddes ; George MacDonald, 
a biographical and critical appreciation, by 
Joseph Johnson, 1906 ; private information. 

A. M-isr. 

MACDONALD, Sm HECTOR 
ARCHIBALD (1853-1903), major-general, 
youngest of five sons of William Macdonald, 
a crofter-mason, by his wife Ann, daughter 
of John Boyd, was born at Rootfield, 
Urquhart, on 13 April 1853. After employ- 
ment in a draper’s shop at Dingwall, he 
enlisted as a private in the 92nd Gordon 
highlanders in August 1870, when eighteen, 
and served about nine and a half years 
in the ranks and as colour-sergeant. 
He first saw active service in the 
second Afghan war. On 27 Sept. 1879 
he showed skiU and energy in driving 
the enemy from the Hazardarakt pass 
near Karatiga and thereby enabling Lord 
Roberts to continue his march to Kushi. 
He again distinguished himself at the 
action of Charasiab on 6 October follow- 
ing by dislodging a picquet, which was 
causing much annoyance by its fire. He 
was mentioned in despatches on both 
occasions. He took part in the Maidan 
expedition, in the operations round Kabul in 
December 1879, including the defence of 
the Sherpur cantonments, the attack upon 
Takt-i-Shah, the engagement of Childukh- 
tan, and the second action at Charasiab. 
He accompanied Lord Roberts on his march 
from Kabul to Kandahar in August 1880, 
and was engaged at the reconnaissance of 
31 August and at the battle of 1 September, 
distinguishing himself at the capture of 
Ayub Khan’s camp at Baba Wah. His 
dash and prowess in the field, which won 
him the sobriquet of ‘ Fighting Mac,’ led 
General Roberts to promote him at Kabul to 
the rank of second lieutenant in the Gordon 
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highlanders ; his commission was ratified on 
7 Jan. 1880, when his claymore was pre- 
sented to him by his brother officers. He was 
awarded the Afghan medal with three clasps 
and the bronze decoration (Despatches, 
Land. Oaz. 16 Jan. 1880). On the way home 
from India Macdonald and two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders were landed in 
Matal to join Sir George Colley [q. v.] in 
his attempt to relieve the British garrisons 
in the Transvaal. At the battle of Majuba 
^ Fighting Mao ’ displayed heroic courage 
{Loud. Oaz. 3 May 1881). He was taken 
prisoner, but General Joubert was so im- 
pressed with the bravery of his defence that 
on his release his sword was returned to him. 
He became full lieutenant on 1 July 1881. 

In 1883 Macdonald’s appointment to a 
post in the Egyptian constabulary under 
Valentine Baker [q. v. Suppl. I] opened a 
new phase in his career. Incidentally he 
shared in the Nile expedition of 1885, serving 
as garrison adjutant at Assiout from 
22 Jan. to 5 June 1885. After the failure 
of that expedition Macdonald played 
an important part in reorganising the 
Egyptian army, and was mainly associated 
with the training of the 11th Sudanese 
regiment, which he modelled on the High- 
landers. He became captain in 1888, and 
was transferred to the Egyptian army. The 
Sudan campaign of 1888-91 gave Macdonald 
the opportunity of testing the steadiness of 
the Sudanese troops under his command. 
Their conduct at Toski (3 Aug. 1889) and 
the capture of Tokar (19 Feb. 1891) re- 
flected great credit on Macdonald’s training 
and example {Lond, Oaz. 11 Jan. 1889 and 
6 Sept. 1889). He received the medal with 
two clasps, bronze star with clasp, third-class 
of the Medjidie, and the distinguished service 
order (25 Feb. 1890), as well as the third-class 
of the Osmanie. He was promoted major 
on 7 July 1891 and was attached to the 7th 
royal fusiliers, while remaining in Egypt, In 
1896, when Sir Herbert (afterwards Vis- 
count) Kitchener began the reconquest of 
the Sudan, Macdonald was appointed to 
the command of a brigade of Egyptian 
infantry in the expedition to Dongola. 
Both at Ferkeh on 7 June and Hafir on 
19 September he showed a rare gift for 
handling troops, and for his services received 
the brevet of lieut. -colonel on 18 Nov. 1896 
and the Egyptian medal with two clasps. 
He served also in the Nile expedition of 
1897-8, and commanded an Egyptian 
brigade at the action of Abu Hamed 
[Land. Oaz. 25 Jan. 1898, two clasps to 
Egyptian medal), and at the battle of 
Atbara (8 April 1898). The adroitness 


he displayed at Omdurman (2 Sept. 1898) 
in wheeling round his brigade through 
a complete half circle, half battalion 
by half battalion, to meet an unexpected 
flank attack of the Dervishes, turned what 
might have proved disaster into victory 
[Lond. Oaz. 24 May and 20 Sept. 1898). 
‘ Fighting Mac ’ became a popular hero 
on his return, and the enthusiasm was 
enhanced by the fact that he had risen from 
the ranks. He had been nominated C.B. 
on 22 June 1897, and was appointed A.D.C. 
to Queen Victoria, with brevet of colonel, 
on 16 Nov. 1898. He was thanked by both 
Houses of Parliament and received the 
Egyptian medal with two clasps. 

From 24 Oct. 1899 till 3 Jan. 1900 he was 
a brigadier-general in India, commanding 
the Sirhind district in the Punjab with 
headquarters at Umballa ; he attained the 
rank of major-general on relinquishing the 
command. On the death of Major-general 
Wauchope [q. v. Suppl. I] at the battle of 
Magersfontein (10 Dec. 1899) Macdonald 
succeeded him in the command of the 
Highland brigade, and at once proceeded 
to South Africa. There ho maintained 
his high reputation. He prepared the 
way for Lord Roberts’s march to the 
relief of Kimberley by seizing Koodoesberg 
(5-8 Feb. 1900), and by this demonstration 
the attention of the Boers was distracted 
from the main advance. He was present 
at the operations which resulted in the 
surrender of General Cronje’s army at 
Paardeberg (16-27 Feb. 1900). In the 
attack on the Boor laager on 18 Feb. 
he was slightly wounded while leading the 
Highland brigade. During the reduction 
of the Free State ho was attached to the 
ninth division under Sir Henry Colvile 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. On the march from 
Bindley to Heilbron he took part in 'Several 
stubbornly contested actions (27-31 May 
1900), and was engaged in the operations 
that led to the surrender of General Prins- 
loo at Brandwater. During the subsequent 
guerilla warfare he directed bodies of 
troops in the south-east of the Orange 
River Colony, being from the beginning 
of 1901 stationed at Aliwal North. For 
his services in South Africa he was created 
a K.C.B. in 1900, and given the command 
of the Belgaum district in southern India 
in 1901. In May 1902 he was transferred 
to the command of the troops in Ceylon. 

There disaster befel him. Early in 1903 
an opprobrious accusation against him was 
reported to the governor of Ceylon (Sir 
West Ridgeway), who at once granted 
Macdonald’s request for leave to return to 
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London and discuss the matter with the 
war office authorities. The latter directed 
a court of inquiry to he held in Ceylon. 
Macdonald left London on his way tluther 
on 24 March, and shot himself next day at 
the Hotel Regma in Paris. He was buried in 
the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. In 1884 he 
married Christina McDonald, daughter of 
Alexander MacLouchlan Duncan of Leith; 
she died at Edinburgh on 11 March 1911, 
leaving one son. 

Macdonald holds an exceptional place in 
the history of the British army as a private 
who rose whoUy by virtue of his soldierly 
capacity and physical courage to all but 
the highest military rank. As a dauntless 
fighter and a resourceful leader of men 
in battle he acquired well-merited fame. 
A rough tongue always showed traces of 
his origin. Among the Highlanders his 
memory was idolised. A memorial in the 
form of a tower 100 feet high was completed 
at Dingwall, overlooking his birthplace, on 
23 May 1907. 

[The Times, 26 March 1903 ; T. E. G. 
Coates, Hector Macdonald, 1900 ; D. Campbell, 
Major-General Hector A. Macdonald, 1900 ; 
D. L. Cromb, Hector Macdonald, 1903 ; Hart’s 
and Official Army Lists ; S. P. Oliver, The 
Second Afghan War, 1878-80, 1908 ; Lord 
Roberts, Forty- One Years in India, 30th 
edit. 1898 ; G. W. Steevens, With Kitchener 
to Khartum, 1898, pp. 57, 278 seq . ; Winston 
Churctdll, The River War, 1899 ; Maurice, 
History of the War in South Africa, 4 vols. 
1906-10.] H. M. V. 

McDonald, john blake (I 829- 

1901), Scottish artist, son of James 
McDonald, wood merchant, was born at 
Boharm, Morayshire, on 24 May 1829, He 
was educated there, but, going to Edinburgh 
with a taste for art, he entered the academy 
of the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh in 
1853. He proved a good student both 
then and later in the hfe school of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, where in 1862 
he won the first prize for painting from 
the life. But retaining much of the 
chiaroscuro of the earlier school, and being, 
in spite of a certain dexterity and force of 
execution, heavy in handling and dull 
in colour, his pictures lacked the charm and 
fine quality which mark those of Lauder’s 
best pupils. They were effective, however, 
and popular, for most of the more important 
dealt with djamatic or picturesque episodes 
in highland history or Jacobite romance, 
and in 1862 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy and academi- 
cian in 1877. In 1874 he was in Venice, 
where he painted a number of pictures, and 


after 1878 he practically abandoned figure 
for landscape, in which he did some vigorous 
work of the transcript kind in both oil and 
water-colour. One of his best pictures, 

‘ Prince Charhe leaving Scotland,’ is in the 
Albert Institute, Dundee, and his diploma 
work, ‘ Glencoe, 1692/ is also a characteristic 
example. Dying in Edinburgh on 20 Dec. 
1901, he was survived by his second wife 
and a grown-up family. 

[Scotsman, 21 Dec. 1901 ; R.S.A. Report, 
1902 ; Nat. Gall, of Scotland Cat.] J. L. C. 

MACDONALD, Sir JOHN DENIS 
(1826-1908), inspector-general of hospitals 
and fleets, bom at Cork on 26 Oct. 1826, 
was youngest son of James Macdonald, 
artist, by his wife Catherine, daughter of 
Denis McCarthy of Kilcoleman, co. Cork. 
His father was the representative of the 
Castleton branch of the Macdonald family, 
and claimant of the Annandale peerage 
through his great-grandfather, the Hon. 
John Johnston of Stapleton. He was pri- 
vately educated, and after attending the 
Cork school of medicine went to King’s 
College medical school to finish his course. 
Having quaHfied, he entered the navy as 
assistant surgeon in 1849 and was appointed 
to the Royal Hospital, Plymouth. In 
1852 he was appointed to the Herald, and 
contiaued in her on surveying service in 
the South Pacific until 1859. In the 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society for his unremitting micro- 
scopic studies with the aid of the sounding- 
lead, dredge, and towing-net, and was 
promoted to surgeon. In 1862 he was 
awarded the Makdougall- Brisbane medal 
by the Royal Society of Edinburgh for his 
deep-sea investigations. In 1864 he was 
appointed to Haslar Hospital, and in June 
1870 as staff surgeon to the Lord Warden, 
flagship in the Mediterranean. In 1871 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blane medal. 
In March 1872 he was appointed to the 
flagship at Portsmouth for service as 
professor of naval hygiene at Netley ; this 
post he continued to hold after his pro- 
motion to deputy inspector-general in 
Feb. 1875. In July 1880 he was promoted 
inspector-general, and in that rank was in 
charge of the Royal Naval Hospital at Ply- 
mouth from 1883 to 1886. He retired on 24 
May 1886. He was made K.C.B. in 1902. 
His chief publications were * The Analogy of 
Sound and Colour ’ (1869) ; ‘ Outlines of 
NavalHygiene’ (1881) ; and a ‘Guide to the 
Microscopical Examination of Drinking 
Water’ (1883). He died at Southall on 
7 Feb. 1908. 
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Macdonald was twice married: (1) in 
1863 to Sarah Phoebe {d. 1875), daughter 
of Ely Walker of Stainland, Yorkshire, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters ; 
(2) to Erina, daughter of William Archer, 
prebendary of Limerick. She died in 
1893, without issue. 

[The Times, 11 Eeb. 1908 ; information from 
the family.] L. G- 0. L. 

MACDOITELL, Sir HUGH GUION 
(1832-1904), soldier and diplomatist, was 
second son of Hugh MacDonell, who as 
British consul-general at Algiers rendered 
important services, and with his second wife, 
daughter of Admiral Ulrich, the Danish 
consul-general, went through a period of 
great personal suffering and danger during 
Lord Exmouth’s mission and the bombard- 
ment of the town in 1816. Owing to sub- 
sequent protests of the Dey against the 
elder MacDonell’ s continuance in the offi.ee 
of consul-general, he was pensioned off, and 
retired to Elorence, where his son, Hugh 
Guion, was bom on 5 March 1832, being one 
of a family of two sons and six daughters. 
His elder brother. General Sir Alexander 
F. MacDonell, died in 1891. His eldest 
sister, married to the Marquis de la Maris- 
mas, was Dame du Palais to the Empress 
Eugenie and died in 1908. 

Hugh was educated for the army at the 
Royal Mihtary College, Sandhurst. He 
joined the rifle brigade in 1849, and served 
for three years in British Kaffraria. He 
retired from the army on 11 March 1853, and 
entered the diplomatic service in the follow- 
ing year, becoming attach(^ at Florence. He 
was promoted to be paid attach6 at Con- 
stantinople in December 1858, and served 
there till 1866, when he was transferred 
to Copenhagen. In 1869 he was appointed 
secretary of legation at Buenos Ayres, was 
transferred to Madrid in 1872, and after 
three years of service there was promoted 
to be secretary of embassy at Berlin (1875-8) 
and subsequently at Rome (1878-82). After 
serving as charge d’affaires at Munich from 
1882 to 1885, he held in succession the 
appointments of British envoy at Rio 
(1885-8), at Copenhagen (1888-93), and at 
Lisbon (1893-1902). The outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and the two South 
African republics in October 1899 raised 
some very difficult and delicate questions 
between this country and Portugal, whose 
port at Louren 9 o Marques was directly 
connected with the Transvaal by rail and 
afforded the principal, if not the only, 
channel for supplies and external communi- 
cations when access through the British 


colonies had been closed. MacDonell’s 
management of the discussions which he 
had to conduct on these subjects was per- 
fectly tactful and conciliatory, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the mainte- 
nance of cordial relations. 

His services were recognised by the dis- 
tinction of C.M.G. in 1889 ; C.B. in 1890 • 
K.C.M.G. in 1892 ; and G.C.M.G. in 1899! 
On his retirement in 1902 he was made a 
privy councillor, and died in London on 25 
Jan. 1904. MacDonell married in July 1870, 
while at Buenos Aires, Anne, daughter of 
Edward Lumb, of Walling ton Lodge, Surrey, 
by whom he had four sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 26 Jan. 1904 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1905, p. 268 ; The Scourge of Chris- 
tendom, by Lieut.-col. Playfair, pp. 249-305.] 

S 

MACE, JAMES, Mem Mace’ (1831- 
1910), pugilist, born on 8 April 1831 at 
Beeston, near Swaffham, ’Norfolk, was son 
of a tenant on the Windham Estates there. 
Early in life he was associated with a travel- 
ling booth, where he played the violin and 
gave boxing exhibitions. While thus engaged 
he attracted the notice of Nat Langham, a 
showman and former boxing champion, the 
only vanquisher of Tom Sayers [q.v.], who 
invited Mace to join his show. Mace made 
great strides in boxing ; his first important 
light took place on 2 Oct. 1855 at Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, when he defeated a local boxer 
named Slack. His fame soon reached 
London, and on 17 Feb. 1857 he met and 
easily beat Bill Thorpe at Oanvey Island. 
Mace was thenceforth acknowledged to be 
one of the best boxers of his generation. 
With boxing matches Mace long combined 
the avocations of publican and circus 
performer. In 1858 he kept the Swan Inn, 
Swan Lane, Norwich, and in 1861 the ‘ Old 
King John,’ Holywell Lane, Shoreditch. 
He toured with Pablo Fanque’s circus during 
1861, and with Ginnett’s circus in 1862. 
At one time he was proprietor of the 
Strawberry recreation grounds, Liverpool. 

Meanwhile his fame as a boxer grew, and 
his matches were numerous. He defeated 
Bob Brettle, a former victor, on the Essex 
coast, on 19 and 20 Jan. 1860, thus becoming 
middle-weight champion. Mace’s victory 
on 18 June 1861 over Sam Hurst (a Lan- 
cashire giant, 6 ft. 2J ins. in height and 
weighing 15 stone) greatly increased his 
reputation, and he was challenged for the 
championship by Thomas King [q.v.] for 
20 OZ. a side. The meeting took place on 
28 Jan. 1862, and after forty- three rounds 
of very even fighting Mace won by scientific 
methods ; but he was in turn beaten at 
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Aldershot by King on 26 Nov. following. On 
King’s retirement Mace resumed the title of 
champion, was challenged by and beat Joe 
Goss after a severe battle at Plumstead 
Marshes, Purfleet, on 1 Sept. 1863, and 
again defeated him decisively on 6 Aug. 
1866. A championship match with an 
Irish giant, O’Baldwin (afterwards Ned 
Baldwin), 6 ft. ins. in height, was arranged 
for 15 Oct. 1867 ; but the laws against 
prize-fighting were at length rigidly enforced , 
and Mace was arrested, having been chased 
by the police from Woodford, Essex, and 
bound over to keep the peace. Mace then 
went to America, where at New Orleans he 
outfought Tom Allen of Birmingham on 
10 May 1870, and drew with Joe Cobum 
on 30 Nov. 1871. A visit to Canada pre- 
ceded his return to London. Subsequently 
he continued his boxing career in Austraha, 
and carried on a publican’s business at 
Melbourne. He again returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1901 was in charge of the 
‘ Black Buh/ Colville Street, Birmingham, 
but later, falling into poverty, toured the 
country with travelling shows and gave 
sparring exhibitions tiU his death at 
Jarrow on 30 Nov. 1910. 

Mace married twice late in life and had 
issue. A black and tint portrait appeared 
in the ' Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette,’ 14 
April 1899. 

The last of the representatives of the old 
prize ring, Mace, who had a fine constitution 
and was of great strength and agility, had 
few if any superiors in his art. He had a 
graceful and effective style, combined with 
accurate and scientific judgment and straight 
hitting, especially with the left. In his 
matches with Joe Goss he maintained the old 
traditions of the ring, and remained incor- 
ruptible at a time when boxing was on its 
decline. He never met his contemporary, 
Tom Sayers [q. v.], whose superior some 
judges considered him to be. 

[The Times, 1 Dec. 1910; Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Gazette, 2 Dec. 1910 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 2 April 1910 (interview) ; H. D. 
Miles, Pugilistica, 1906, iii. 1 4 4-188 ; Eistiana, 
1868 ; E. W. J. Henning, Some Recollections 
of the Prize Ring, 1888, and -Eights for 
the Championship, 1902, ii. 440 seq. (with 
portrait).] W. B. 0. 

MACFADYEN, ALLAN (1860-1907), 
bacteriologist, born on 26 May 1860 at 
Glasgow, was youngest of the four sons 
of Archibald Macfadyen, brass founder 
in Glasgow, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of D. McKinlay of Stornaway. He was 
educated at Dr. Bryce’s collegiate school 
at Edinburgh from 1871, and became a 


student in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1878, graduating M.B., C.M. (1883), 
M.D. with gold medal (1886), and B.Sc. 
in hygiene (1888). He studied chemistry 
and bacteriology in Berne, Gottingen, and 
Munich, and returning to England became 
a research scholar of the Grocers’ Company 
(1889-1892), and lecturer on bacteriology 
at the College of State Medicine in London, 
which was subsequently amalgamated with 
the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine 
(afterwards called the Lister Institute), 
of which Macfadyen was made director 
in 1891. In 1903 Macfadyen was appointed 
secretary of the governing body as well as 
head of the bacteriological department. To 
him fell a very large share in planning and 
organising the present building of the 
Lister Institute on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment. He contracted typhoid fever in 
1902 while engaged in investigating its 
bacillus. Erom 1901-4 he was Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal 
Institution, where he delivered lectures on 
‘ The Cell as the Unit of Life,’ posthumously 
published in 1908, In 1905 he resigned 
his official position at the institute, 
and devoted himself entirely to original 
work, in the pursuit of which he accidentally 
infected himself with Malta fever and 
typhoid fever. He died at Hampstead a 
martyr to science on 1 March 1907 and was 
buried there. 

Macfadyen’s main bacteriological work 
was on the intracellular juices or endotoxins 
of certain bacteria. While some germs such 
as those which produce diphtheria and 
tetanus give ofi poisons as they grow, others, 
such as those responsible for cholera and 
typhoid fever, retain their poisons, which 
are therefore known as endotoxins. In 
order to obtain these endotoxins Macfadyen 
froze bacteria by means of Sir James 
Dewar’s liquid air to a temperature of 
- 190° C., and then ground up the bacteria 
thus rendered brittle. He showed that 
by injecting small doses of these endo- 
toxins into animals immunity from the 
disease could be established. In much 
of this work he was assisted by Mr. S. 
Rowland. Proofs of immunity had just 
been reached at the date of Macfadyen’s 
death. He investigated, too, thermophilic 
bacteria, namely those which can live at 
a temperature of 140° C. ; and with Sir 
James Dewar proved that the vital pro- 
cesses of some bacteria are not destroyed 
by a temperature of — 250° C. or only 23 
above that of absolute zero. His early 
work dealt largely with the fermentative 
action of bacteria. 
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Besides the work mentioned, Mac- 
fadyen published many memoirs in medical 
and scientific periodicals, including the 
‘ Journal of imatomy and Physiology,’ 
Yols. xxi., xxv.-xxvi. ; ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society,’ 1889 ; ‘ Transactions of 
the International Congress of Hygiene,’ 
vol. ii. ; ‘ Journal of Pathology and 

Bacteriology,’ 1894. 

He married on 7 Jan. 1890 Marie, daughter 
of Professor Oartling, director of the 
botanical gardens at Dettingen, but left 
no issue. 

[Memoir by Prof. R. Tanner Hewlett, M.D., 
appended to The Cell as the Unit of Life, 
1908 (with photograph and hat of published 
papers) ; Brit. Med. Joum. 1907, i. 601 ; 
information from hia brother, Archibald 
Macfadyen.] H. B. R. 

MACFARRBH, WALTER CECIL 
(1826-1905), pianist and composer, born in 
Villiers Street, Strand, London, on 28 Aug. 
1826, was youngest son of George Macfarren 
[i- V.], dramatist, and brother of Sir George 
Alexander Macfarren [q. v.]. Having from 
his fourth year shown gifts for music, he 
was a choir-boy at Westminster Abbey 
under James Turle (1836-41), and sang at 
Queen Victoria’s coronation. When his 
voice broke, he had thoughts of becoming 
an artist, and took some lessons in painting, 
and then served as salesman in a Brighton 
pianoforte warehouse. At the persuasion of 
his brother, he entered the Royal Academy 
of Music in October 1842, learning the 
pianoforte under W. H. Holmes and com- 
position under his own brother and Cipriani 
Potter. In January 1846 he became a 
sub-professor of the pianoforte, and re- 
mained on the staff of the Royal Academy 
fifty-seven years, for many years lecturing 
there six times annually as well as teaching 
the piano. He always remained a sound 
performer of the older school. He also 
composed many small but solid pianoforte 
pieces, natural, pleasing, and always highly 
finished in style, reoalfing Mendelssohn 
and Sterndale Bennett. His vocal works 
included two church services and many 
short secular pieces ; the part-song ‘ You 
stole my Love’ pjroved very successful. He 
produced an overture to ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ 
(1844) ; an overture to ‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew ’ (1845),* ‘ Beppo,’ a concert over- 
ture (1847). He suffered from weak eye- 
sight, but did not share his brother’s fate 
of total bhndness. Prom 1873 to 1880 he 
conducted the concerts at the Royal 
Academy, and from 1877 to 1880 was 
treasurer of the Philharmonic Society. Re- 


suming the composition of large works, he 
produced with success at Kuhe’s Brighton’ 
Festivals his ‘ Pastoral Overture ’ (1878), 
‘Hero and Leander ’ (1897), and a com- 
plete symphony in B flat (1880 ) ; none was 
sufficiently original to retain a place in the 
concert repertory. In 1881 there followed 
a concert-piece for pianoforte and orchestra, 
written for his pupil, Miss Kuhe, and the 
only large composition of his to be printed, 
and he produced an overture to ‘ Henry V ’ 
at the Norwich Festival. 

Macfarren was appointed musical critic 
to the ‘ Queen ’ newspaper in 1862, and 
contributed articles, moderately conserva- 
tive in tone, till his death. For the music 
publishers Ashdown and Parry (afterwards 
Edwin Ashdowii) he edited ‘ Popular 
Classics,’ which reached 240 numbers ; 
he also edited Mozart’s complete piano- 
forte works and Beethoven’s sonatas. His 
complete ‘ Scale and Arpeggio Manual ’ 
(1882) took standard rank. 

On the occasion of his jubilee in 1896 he 
founded two prizes, gold medals for piano- 
forte-playing, at the Royal Academy. In 
1.904 he retired from all active work, save 
that of contributor to the ‘ Queen ’ ; 
on tins occasion an illuminated address, 
signed by several hundreds of his friends, 
was publicly presented to him. He lived 
in Osnaburgh Terrace, usually spending 
bis vacations at Brighton. He published 
in the summer of 1905 ‘ Memories,’ an auto- 
biography which was insufficiently revised. 
He died in London on 2 Sept. 1905, and 
was buried in St. Pancras cemetery, East 
Finchley. 

He married in 1852 Julia Fanner, 
daughter of an artist ; her mind gave way 
in 1878. She died in 1902 without issue. 

[Maefarren’s Memories; interviews, with 
portraits, in Musical Herald, April 1893, and 
Musical Times, Jan. 1898; Musical Herald, 
Bee. 1901, Sept. 1903, Nov. 1905, p. 363 
(will) ; personal reminiscences.] H- B. 

MACGREGOR, JAMES (1832-1910), 
moderator of the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, born at Brownhill, 
Scone, Perthshire, on 11 July 1832, was 
son of James MacGregor, farmer, by his 
wife Margaret MacBougall. After receiv- 
ing elementary education at his pa-nsh 
school and at Perth acaderny, Mac(5regor 
studied for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland at St. Andrews University, 
1848-55. Licensed as a preacher by Perth 
presbjrtery on 18 May 1855, he was minister 
of the High Church, Paisley, from 8 Nov, 
following till May 1862, when he was 
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appointed to the parish of Monimail, Fife- 
shfre. Translated to Tron Church, Glasgow 
(10 March 1864:), as coUeague and successor 
to Dr. James Boyd, father of A. K. H. Boyd 
[q. V. Suppl. I], he won great popularity as 
preacher and pastor. After four years in 
Glasgow he succeeded Dr. Maxwell Nichol- 
son on 9 Jan. 1868, in the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh. There he fully maintained 
his reputation for pulpit oratory. A well- 
organised parochial visitation committee, 
wMoh he initiated, was at length amalga- 
mated with the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. On 30 Nov. 
1873 MacGregor became first minister of 
St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edinburgh, which has 
the largest of Scottish congregations. With 
various colleagues he completed there a 
distinguished record during the remaining 
thirty-seven years of his life. Mainly 
through his exertions the old parish church 
was superseded in 1894 by a new edifice, 
which, with its equipment, cost about 
BOfiOOl 

From 1885 MacGregor effectively de- 
fended on the platform the existing rela- 
tions between church and state. As 
moderator of the general assembly in 
1891, he guided the proceedings with 
notable success. ‘ I heard his closing 
address,’ wrote A. K. H. Boyd, ‘ and all the 
old indescribable fire and charm were 
there. . . . MacGregor is a born orator. 
You have to Hsten with rapt attention to 
every word he says. He is equally great, 
too, as Guthrie was, in pulpit and on plat- 
form.’ Although a staunch churchman he 
was considerate and tolerant when his 
cherished principles were not assailed, and 
was not without hope that divided pres- 
byterians might ultimately recognise one 
inclusive Church of Scotland. 

MacGregor proved the most popular 
Scottish preacher of his day. In 1870 
St. Andrews conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.D. In 1877 he was elected 
chaplain to the Royal Scottish Academy 
and to the Midlothian volunteer artillery, 
earning in his latter capacity the long 
service medal. In 1886 he became chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Queen Victoria (who gave 
him frequent tokens of her esteem), and the 
appointment was renewed by Edward VII 
in 1901 and by George V in 1910. Mac- 
Gregor was also a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Although apparently of fragile physique 
MacGregor travelled much. In 1861 he 
was in the countries adjoining the Levant. 
When the marquis of Lome was governor- 
general of Canada, he accompanied him in 


1881 into the north-west provinces and 
witnessed the progress of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. One of the railway sta- 
tions, named ‘ MacGregor ’ in his honour, is 
now a flourishing township, with a church 
that contains his portrait and is appro- 
priately named St. Cuthbert’s. In 1889 he 
was one of the Scottish presbyterian repre- 
sentatives at the jubilee celebration of 
the Australian presbyterian church. He 
described some of his travels in the 
‘ Scotsman,’ but published nothing else. 
He died at his manse on 25 Nov. 1910, 
and was interred in the Grange cemetery, 
Edinburgh. 

MacGregor married twice : (1) in 1864 
Helen, daughter of David Robertson, pub- 
lisher, Glasgow ; she died in 1875 and her 
two children both died young ; (2) in 1892 
Helen Murray, who survived him. 

About 1875 a portrait of MacGregor was 
painted by Otto Leyde, and in 1898 another 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., was presented 
to him by his congregation and friends. 
These are family possessions. A third, 
a study by John Bowie, A.R.S.A., for a 
group of ‘ Queen’s Chaplains,’ is in the 
session house of St. Cuthbert’s parish church. 

[Information from Mrs. MacGregor and 
Miss Story, Glasgow ; Memoir of Principal 
Story, by his daughters ; Dr. A. K. H. Boyd’s 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews ; Scotsman 
and Glasgow Herald, 26 Nov. 1910.] T. B. 

MACHELL, JAMES OCTAVIUS (1837- 
1902), owner and manager of racehorses, 
born at Etton rectory, near Beverley, on 
5 Dec. 1837, was son of Robert Machell, 
vicar of Marton-in -Cleveland, who de- 
scended from an old Westmorland family, 
by his wife Eliza Mary, daughter of James 
Zealy and heiress to the Sterne and Waines 
property at Little Weight on and Beverley. 

Mter education at Rossall school, where 
he distinguished himself in athletics, James 
joined, when seventeen years old, the 
14th foot (afterwards the West Yorkshire 
regiment) as ensign. In 1858 he was 
gazetted lieutenant, and in 1862 captain. 
For some time he was quartered in Ireland, 
where he had ample opportunities for 
indulging his love of sport. He won 
many a bet by jumping over the mess- 
room table or from the floor to the mantel- 
shelf. He exchanged into the 59th in 1863, 
but retired from the service the same year, 
owing (it is said) to the commanding officer’s 
refusal to permit him to go to Doncaster for 
the St. Leger. 

Thereupon Machell settled at Newmarket, 
taking with him a three-year-old horse 
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called Bacchus, which he had bought for a 
very small sum. With this animal he at once 
won a big handicap. The race was worth 
1000?., and he was said to have won a bet of 
10,000Z. to 400Z. Thus he quickly obtained 
a firm footing on the turf, and was very 
soon one of its conspicuous figures. In 1865 
he became associated with Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, who, at his instigation, bought that 
season the yearling Hermit for 1000 
guineas. Two years later Hermit won the 
Derby and incidentally put some 70,000?. 
into Machell’ s pocket. From time to 
time Machell gave his guidance to new- 
comers to the turf, among them Sir 
Charles Legard, Lord Aylesford, the earl 
of Lonsdale, Lord Calthorpe, Sir John 
Willoughby, Lord Rodney, and Harry 
MoCalmont [q. v. Suppl. II]. McCalmont 
was indebted to Machell’ s insight for his 
ownership of Isinglass. The horse’s dam, 
Deadlock, which belonged originally to 
Lord Alington, was purchased by Machell 
for a small sum, and he bred from her a 
useful animal called Gervas. But before 
the merits of Gervas were ascertained 
Deadlock was sold, and all trace of her lost, 
until one day Machell recognised her in 
a farmer’s cart and, obtaining her for a 
trifling consideration, sold her for 500?. to 
McCalmont, who in 1890 bred from her 
Isinglass to Isonomy. Machell superin- 
tended the training of Isinglass, who won 
stakes to the value of 57,455?., and carried 
off in 1893 the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Leger. 

Machell was also mainly responsible for 
the victories (for various owners) of Knight 
of the Thistle for the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, Petronel in the Two Thousand Guineas 
(1880), Pilgrimage in the Two Thousand 
Guineas and One Thousand Guineas (1878), 
Harvester, who dead-heated with St. 
Gatien in the Derby (1884), Seabreeze, 
winner of the Oaks and St. Leger (1888), and 
Rockdove in the Gesarewitch (1895), 
Three of his own horses won the Grand 
National Steeplechase — ^Disturbance in 
1873; Reugny in 1874; and Regal in 
1876, He was also interested in Lord 
Manners’s Seaman, who won in 1882. 
Between 1864 and 1902 Machell’ s own 
horses won 540 races, worth 110,010?. 
Apart from his sound knowledge of horses, 
Mach ell’s success was largely attributable 
to his judgment of human character, to his 
business-like methods, and to his patience. 
MacheU, who in his early days proved 
himself a swift short- distance runner, died 
at St. Leonards, Sussex, on 11 May 1902, 
and was buried in Newmarket cemetery. 


A portrait in oils of Machell, mounted on 
a grey Arab horse, watching a training 
gallop on Newmarket Heath, is at Crackan- 
thorpe Hall, Appleby. It was painted by 
H. Hopkins and E. Havell. A cartoon 
portrait by ' Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ in 1887. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. P. W. Machell, 

C. M.G. (nephew ) ; Sportsman, and Pall Mall 
Gaz., 12 May 1902 ; Rufl’s Guide to the 
Turf ; Baily’s Mag. 1889 (portrait) ; W. C. A. 
Blew, Hist, of Steeplechasing, 1901 ; Bad- 
minton Library, Racing, 1900.] E. M. 

MACHRAY, ROBERT (1831-1904), 
archbishop of Rupert’s Land, born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, on 17 May 1831, of 
Highland ancestry, was son of Robert 
Machray, advocate of Aberdeen, by his 
wife Christian Macallum. His parents 
were presbyterians. After early educa- 
tion at Nairn Academy and at Coull 
parish school, he graduated M.A. from 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1851, being 
head of liis year, and winning the high- 
est prizes. Proceeding to Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, he graduated there 
in 1855 as 34th wrangler, and was elected 
to a fellowship. He proceeded M.A. 
in 1858. He was dean of his college 
in 1858. Meanwhile ho had joined the 
Church of England, and was ordained 
deacon in 1855 and priest in the following 
year. He became vicar of Madingley, 
near Cambridge, in 1862. In 1865 Machray 
was Ramsden preacher at Cambridge, and 
in the same year ho accepted the bishopric 
of Rupert’s Land, as successor to David 
Anderson, the first bishop, being consecrated 
at Lambeth on 24 June 1865. He proceeded 

D. D. of Cambridge, and was made hon. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen in the same year. 

Machray’ s diocese covered 2,000,000 
square miles of territory, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, then a hamlet with a popula- 
tion of 150. To assist him in the adminis- 
tration of the diocese he had only eighteen 
clergymen. In 1866 he made a difficult 
tour of inspection of the Indian missions 
and held a first conference of the diocese on 
30 May 1866. A first diocesan synod met on 
29 May 1867. Machray was active in intro- 
ducing new methods of education. He re- 
newed and reorganised the disused St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg, securing John Maclean 
[q. V.], later first bishop of Saskatchewan, 
as warden and theological tutor; he him- 
self lectured in ecclesiastical history and 
liturgiology as well as in mathematics. He 
also formed a college school for boys, of 
which he took charge. In 1878 he founded 
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Machray exhibitions at the college for sons 
of clergymen and contributed to the foun- 
dation of St. John’s Ladies’ College. When 
the University of Manitoba was constituted 
in 1877, Machray became chancellor, hold- 
ing the office until his death. St. John’s 
College was made a constituent college of 
the university. He was also chairman 
successively of the provincial board of 
education and the advisory board; and 
exerted in that capacity constant influence 
upon the educational development of the 
province. 

Meanwhile Machray was faced by great 
difficulties in organising his diocese. Fre- 
quent destruction of the crops by locusts 
and the rebellion of Hi el in 1870 arrested 
his progress. At the same time the popula- 
tion was growing, and Machray did all in 
his power to organise the diocese on lines 
likely to serve the future. In course of 
time the bishopric was subdivided into 
eight sees (Moosonee, 1872 ; Mackenzie 
River, 1874 ; Saskatchewan, 1874 ; Atha- 
basca, 1884 ; Qu’AppeUe, 1884 ; Calgary, 
1888 ; Selkirk, 1891 ; Keewatin, 1901). One 
hundred and ninety clergy and numerous 
lay readers were enlisted in church work. 
In 1875 Machray became metropolitan 
of Canada under the primacy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and at the 
union of the Canadian Anglican churches 
in 1893 he was created archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land and primate of all Canada. 
He aided in the formation of the general 
synod of the Dominion which met in that 
year, when he was also created prelate of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Machray attended the Lambeth Confer- 
ences in 1878 and 1888, and in the latter 
year preached before Cambridge University. 
He received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Manitoba University in 1883 ; from 
Durham in 1888, and that of D.C.L. from 
Trinity College, Toronto, in 1893. He died 
unmarried at Winnipeg on 9 March 1904. 
A state funeral was decreed, and he 
was buried in the cemetery of St. John’s 
Cathedral. 

A portrait by Colin Forbes was presented 
to Machray in 1882. 

[Robert Machray, Life of Archbishop 
Machray, 1909 ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time ; Dent, Canadian Por- 
traits ; Mockridge, Bishops of the Church of 
England in Canada and Newfoundland ; 
Lowndes’s Bishops of the Day, 1897.] P. E. 

MACINTYRE, DONALD (1831-1903), 
major-general Bengal stafl corps, born at 
Kinoraig House, Ross-shire, on 12 Sept. 


1831, was second son of Donald Macintyre 
of Calcutta by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of John Mackenzie of Kincraig House, 
Ross-shire. Educated at private schools in 
England and abroad, he was at the East 
India Company’s Military College, Addis- 
combe, from 1848 to 1850, obtained his 
first commission in the Bengal army on 
14 June 1850. 

With the 66th Gurkhas he served under 
Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde 
[q. V.]; in the two expeditions of 1852 against 
the hill tribes on the Peshawar frontier, in- 
cluding the destruction of the fortified village 
of Pranghur and the action at Ishkakot. 
He also joined the expeditionary force 
against the Boree Afridis in Nov. 1853. 
In 1856 he took part with the 66th Gurkhas 
in the expedition under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain [q. V. Suppl. II] to Kuram Valley, 
Afghanistan, and with the Doaba field force 
in Peshawar Valley in 1864, receiving the 
medal with clasp. He was made lieutenant 
on 23 Nov. 1856. During 1857 and 1858, 
when engaged in raising an extra Gurkha 
regiment (now the 4th Gurkhas), he took 
part in protecting the hill passes on the 
Kale Kumaon frontier from the Rohilkund 
rebels and in keeping the district in order. 
For these services he was awarded a medal. 
He was promoted captain in Jmie 1862 
and major on 14 June 1870. He served with 
the Lushai expedition in 1871-2, being 
several times mentioned in despatches, and 
being made brevet heut. -colonel on 11 Sept. 
1872. For an act of gallantry in this 
campaign, at the storming of the stockaded 
village of Lalgnoora on 4 Jan. 1872, he 
received the Victoria Cross. Macintyre, 
who was serving as second in command to 
Colonel (Sir) Herbert Macpherson, C.B., V.C., 
commanding the 2nd Gurkhas, while leading 
the assault, was the first to reach the 
stockade, which was from 8 to 9 feet high. 
To climb over it and disappear among the 
flames and smoke of the burning village 
was the work of a very short time. The 
stockade was successfully stormed by Mac- 
intyre under the heaviest fire which the 
Lushai delivered that day. 

Macint5U’e, who became lieut. -colonel on 
14 Jan. 1876 and colonel on 1 Oct. 1887, 
commanded the 2nd Prince of Wales’s 
Own Gurkhas with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
force at the occupation of C3q)ru3 and also 
with the Khyber column, directed against 
the Zakha Khel Afridis, in the Afghan war 
of 1878-9. He was also in both expe- 
ditions to the Bazar Valley under Lieut. - 
general Sir Francis Maude, V.C. (medal). 
He retired with the rank of major-general 
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on 24 Dec. 1880, and thenceforth lived at 
Mackenzie Lodge, Fortrose, Ross-shire, 
Macintyre, who was a traveller and 
sportsman, published an account of his 
experiences in ‘ Hindu Koh, Wander- 
ings and W'ild Sports on and beyond the 
Himalayas’ (1889; new edit. 1891), He 
was a J.P, for Ross-shire and an F.R.G.S. 
He died at Fortrose on 15 April 1903 and 
was buried in Rosemarkie churchyard. He 
married Angelica, daughter of the Rev. T. J. 
Patteson, Karmetties, Forfar. 

[The Times, 17 April 1903 ; Hart’s and 
Official Army Lists ; W. H. Paget, Record of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier 
Tribes, 1884, p. 296 ; Who’s Who, 1902.] 

H. M, V. 

MACKAY, ^NEAS JAMES GEORGE 
(1839-1911), Scottish legal and historical 
writer, bom at Edinburgh on 3 Nov. 1839, 
was grandson of Captain Mackay of Scots- 
toun, Peeblesshire, a distinguished soldier 
in India, and was son of Thomas George 
Mackay, W.S., by his wife Mary, daughter 
of John Kirkcaldy of Baldovie, Forfarshire. 
He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
proceeding thence to King’s College, 
London, where he gained distinction in 
divinity and history. He continued his 
course of study at University College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1862, 
proceeding M.A. in 1865, and then at 
Heidelberg, completing his legal curriculum 
at Edinburgh University, where he was one 
of the first to obtain the degree of LL.B. 
He was admitted advocate at the Scottish 
bar in 1864, and attained considerable 
repute in consultation rather than as a 
pleader. He devoted much time to 
studies in law and history, and in 1874 
he succeeded Cosmo limes [q. v.] as pro- 
fessor of constitutional law and history 
in Edinburgh University. While he oc- 
cupied this chair he brought out his greatest 
work, ‘ The Practice of the Court of Session ’ 
(2 vols. 1877-9), which is still a standard 
authority. In 1881 he was appointed 
advocate-depute and resigned the pro- 
fessorship. In 1886 he was made sheriff- 
principal of Fife and Kinross, retaining that 
office till 1901, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. During the last ten 
years of his life illness condemned him 
to inactivity. His latest labours were 
connected with the statute law revision 
(Scotland), for which he prepared an 
elaborate and exhaustive account of pre- 
union legislation, issued as a Blue Book. 
During his term as sheriff he busily 
engaged in literary work, writing many 
articles on Scottish subjects for this Dic- 


tionary and for the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.’ He was made LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1882, and was a fellow of King’s College, 
London. He died at Edinburgh on 10 June 
1911. He married in 1891 Lilian Aina, 
daughter of Colonel Charles W. St. John, 
94th regt., who survived him without issue. 

Besides his legal works Mackay took 
much interest in Scottish literature, and 
made several notable contributions to it. 
He was one of the founders of the Scottish 
History Society in 1885, and was an active 
member of the Scottish Text Society. For 
the former society he wrote a prefatory life 
of John Major for Archibald Constable’s 
translation of Major’s ‘ History of Great 
Britain ’ (1892), and for the ■ latter he 
supplied in 1884 an introduction and 
appendix for an edition of the ‘ Poems of 
William Dunbar,’ and also edited Lindsay 
of Pitscottie’s * Chronicles of Scotland ’ in 
1899. Other works of interest were : 

1. ‘ Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple of 
Stair,’ 1873. 2. ‘William Dunbar: a 

Study in the Poetry and History of Scot- 
land,’ 1889, 3. ‘ A Sketch of the History 

of Fife and Kinross,’ Cupar Fife, 1890. 

4. 'A Century of Scottish Proverbs and 
Sayings, in Prose and Rhyme, current in 
Fife,’ Cupar Fife, 1891. 5. ‘Manual of 

Practice in the Court of Session,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1893. 6. ‘ A History of Fife and 
Kinross’ (‘County Histories’ series), 
Edinburgh, 1896. 

[Book of Mackay ; Scotsman, and Glasgow 
Herald, 12 Juno 1911 ; Scots Law Times, 
17 June 1911 ; private information.] 

A. H. M. 

MACKAY, ALEXANDER (1833-1902), 
promoter of education in Scotland, born 
at Bonar Bridge, Sutherland, on 22 Feb. 
1833, was son of William Mackay, tailor 
and clothier, of Bonar Bridge, by his 
wife Elizabeth Maegregor. Educated at 
Bonar Bridge parochial school, he passed 
to St. Andrews University, where he was 
a prizeman, graduated MA., and sub- 
sequently in 1891 was admitted to the 
honorary degree of LL.D. After a short 
engagement as a teacher at Cameron in 
Fifeshir© he removed to Torryburn, where 
he was parish schoolmaster for twonty-six 
years. There he carried on the best 
Scottish teaching traditions and made a 
special effort to train boys for the colonies. 
From 1862 till his death he was an elder 
of the established church. On the passing 
in 1861 of the Parochial and Burgh 
Schoolmasters Act, which refashioned the 
old system of Scottish education, Mackay 
devoted himself to the development of 
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educational methods and administration Nichol [q. v. Suppl. I] and leaving in 1854 
and in the organisation of the teaching without graduation, but recognised as a 
profession. A further step in advance was leader among his fellow-students in liberal 
made in 1872 by the great Compulsory thought and politics. His first bent was to- 
Education (Scotland) Act. To a weekly wards medicine, but in 1852, when acting as 
paper, ‘ Educational News,’ established tutor in a highland family of Scottish bap- 
at Edinburgh on 1 Jan. 1876 by tists, he resolved upon the congregational 
William Ballantyne Hodgson [q. v.] and ministry, and entered Hackney College 
other enlightened educational leaders as (1854) ; while there he graduated B.A. 
the official organ of Scottish teachers, (October 1857) at London University. As 
Mackay became a chief contributor, and on a student he was influenced by Thomas 
1 July 1878 undertook its editorship, at Toke Lynch [q. v.] and deeply by 
first without salary. He improved the Frederick Denison Maurice. His first settle- 
financial position of the paper, and re- ment was at Burton-on-Trent (May 1858) ; 
ceived a salary from 1881. Under his a strongly Calvinistio section of his flock 
control the paper, in which he wrote was not in sympathy with his breadth of 
on a wide range of themes, did much to view, and, after his removal, seceded to 
increase the efficiency of the statutory form a presbyterian congregation, but in 
system of education and to improve the the village chapel at Branstone, connected 
position of the teaching profession. From with Burton, he found lifelong friends. In 
1876 till death he was treasurer of the 1862 he removed to Surbiton, Surrey, where 
Educational Institute of Scotland, was John Carvell Williams [q. v. Suppl. II] was 
president in 1881, and greatly extended one of his deacons. Here he transferred his 
the influence of the body. In 1897 he was congregation from a hall to a church building 
elected a member of the school board of largely planned by himself, and co-operated 
Edinburgh and was re-elected in 1900. with Dean Stanley, Robert William Dale 
He was convener of the evening school [q. v. Suppl. I], and others in a volume of 
committee. A conservative in politics, addresses to working people- In 1870 he 
he possessed much force of character, succeeded James Allanson Picton as rainis- 
independence of mind, and clarity of judg- ter of Gallo wtree-gate Church, Leicester, 
ment. He died at 13 Warriston Crescent, He estabhahed a local mission, and became 
Edinburgh, on 4 Dec. 1902. In 1863 he secretary of the Leicester and Rutland 
married Jane Watt, who survived him with County Union of his denomination. He 
a son. Major Mackay, and four daughters. declined to stand as a candidate for the 
Mackay published several works of value Leicester school board, being equaUy 
in the teaching profession. They include : opposed to the Cowper Temple compromise 

1. ‘ Foreign Systems of Education.’ and to the secular system, maintaining 

2. ^Esthetics in Schools.’ 3. ‘ A History throughout life that the true solution of the 

of Scotland.’ 4. ‘A Plea for our educational difficulty was to be found in 
Parish Schools.’ 5. ‘ Free Trade in ^ the frank recognition of schools of different 
Teaching.’ types.’ He did much for the Leicester 

^ ' ^ Literary and Philosophical Society, of 

■1 ^ 1 ^ which he became president in 1876. In 

^ News, 13 ^c. 9 2 moved to Bowdon, Cheshire, 

T -p p Tyr calls to London and elsewhere. In 1887 

he filled the chair of the Congregational 
MACKENNAL, ALEXANDER (1835- Union of England and Wales, and in the 
1904), congregational divine, born at same year received the degree of D.D. from 
Truro on 14 Jan. 1835, was the third of Glasgow University. 

seven children of Patrick Mackennal, a Two years later he made the first of 
Scotsman from Galloway. His mother was several visits to America in 1889, repre- 


Cornish- In 1848 the family removed to 
London, and Mackennal entered the school 
of William Pinches, Ball Alley, George 
Yard, Lombard Street ; among his school- 
fellows was John Henry Brodribb (after- 
wards Sir Henry Irving [q. v. Suppl. II] ). 
After passing through another school, at 
Hackney, he entered Glasgow University in 
October 1851, learning much from John 


sen ting the Congregational Union at the 
triennial council of American congrega- 
tional churches. This visit formed a 
turning point in Mackennal’s career. It 
led to the holding of an international 
congregational council in London (July 
1891), of which Mackennal as secretary 
was the efficient organiser. He took part 
n the reunion conferences begun at 
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Grindelwald in 1891, but his ideal was a 
co-operative rather than a corporate union. 
The ‘ historic episcopate ’ stood in the way 
of amalgamation. Subsequently he worked 
for a federation of the evangelical free 
churches initiated at a congress in Man- 
chester in Nov. 1892. The constitution of 
the ^National Free Church Council, adopted 
at Nottingham in March 1896, was drawn 
up by him ; for six years (1892-8) he acted 
as secretary, and was president in 1899. 
Meanwhile he had become in 1891 chair- 
man of the council of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in succession to Dale, and on two 
occasions delivered courses of lectures in 
the college ( ‘ ministerial jurisprudence ’ and 
‘ pastoral theology ’). 

Despite his varied energy, Mackennal 
remained through life a close student, a 
finished preacher, and an assiduous pastor. 
His thoughts on critical and theological 
questions were at once broad and deep ; 
exaggeration and excitement he abhorred, 
and he had no liking for ‘ reckless evange- 
lising ’ of the Moody type. In his limita- 
tion of the Divine omniscience he falls 
unconsciously into a Socinian position 
p. 137). In politics he was no promi- 
nent figure, but a consistent advocate of an 
anti-war policy. He died at Highgate on 
23 June 1904, and was buried at Bowdon. 
He married in 1867 Fanny {d. 12 Jan. 
1903), daughter of Dr. Hoile of Montrose, 
and widow of Colin Wilson, by whom he 
had three sons and two daughters. 

In addition to single sermons and 
addresses, he published : 1. ‘ Christ’s 

Healing Touch, and other Sermons,’ 1871 
(sermons at Surbiton), 2. ‘The Life of 
Christian Consecration,’ 1877 (sermons 
at Leicester), 3. ‘ Sermons from a Sick 
Room,’ Manchester, 1880. 4. ‘Memoir,’ 

prefixed to ‘ Sermons by George James 
Proctor,’ 1881. 5. ‘ The Christian Testi- 
mony : Four Pastoral Lectures,’ Manchester, 
1883. 6. ‘ The Biblical Scheme of Nature 
and Man,’ Manchester, 1886 (four lectures), 
7 . ‘Life of John Allison Macfadyen,’ 
D.D., 1891 (father of his own bio- 
grapher; an excellent piece of work). 8. 
^The Story of the English Separatists,’ 
1893, 4to. 9. ‘ The Seven Churches in Asia : 
Types of the Religious Life,’ 1895 ; 1898. 
10. ‘ Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ 1899, 4to (illustrations by C. 
Whymper). 11. ‘The Kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus,’ 1900. 12. ‘ Sketches in the 

Evolution of English Congregationalism,’ 
1901 (Carew lecture at Hartford, Conn.). 
13. ‘The Eternal Son of God and the 
Human Sonship,’ 1903. 


[D. Macfadyen, Alexander Mackennal, 
Life and Letters, 1905 (two portraits) ; 
Congregational Year Book, 1905 ; Dale, Hist! 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907, pp. 745-7 • 
Addison’s Graduates Univ. Glasgow, 1898 • 
The Times, 14 Jan. 1903 ; 25 and 27 June 
1904 ; Proceedings, First Nat. Council of 
Free Churches, 1896 ; Free Church Federation 
Movement, Historical Sketch, 1900 (portrait).] 
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MACKENZIE, Sib ALEXANDER 
(1842-1902), lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
born at Dumfries on 28 June 1842, was eldest 
son of the eleven children of John Robertson 
Mackenzie, D.D. (1811-1877), minister of 
the established church at Dumfries till 
the disruption, then minister of Free 
St. Mary’s church there, minister at 
Birmingham (1847-74), and sometime 
moderator of the English presbyterian 
synod. His mother was Aloxandxma, 
fourth daughter of James Christie, M.D., 
■of Huntly. At King Edward Vi’s school, 
Birmingham, he passed through all the 
classes and became head boy on the 
classical side. Entering Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, with a founder’s exhibition in 
1859, he did well in the college examinations, 
but declined to compete in the classical 
tripos, owing to his inability to subscribe 
to the Anglican test for a fellowship. 
Li the Indian civil service examination of 
July 1861 he came out second to (Sh) James 
Westland [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

Arriving in India on 11 Dec. 1862, he 
served in Bengal as assistant magistrate 
and collector, and from February 1866 as 
under secretary and junior secretary to the 
local government. Here he had charge of 
the political correspondence of the province, 
which then included Assam, and at the 
request of Sir William Grey [q. v.] he 
wrote a ‘ Memorandum on the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1869), which 
he pbsequently brought up to date in his 
‘ History of the Relations of Government 
with the Hill Tribes of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal’ (Calcutta, 1884). A 
standard authority, the work is singularly 
candid, and drew some protest from the 
government of India {foreign Depart Letter, 
Simla, 23 May 1884). 

Placed on special duty in December 1873 
in connection with the Bengal-Behar 
famine, he injured his eyesight by his 
application, and took long furlough homo 
(May 1874 to November 1875). On return 
he served as secretary to the boai^d of 
revenue ; magistrate and collector of 
Murshidabad from April 1876 ; again 
secretary to the board from March 1877 ,* 
financial secretary to the Bengal government 
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from October 1877 ; and, concurrently, 
from January 1879, member of the lieut.- 
governor’s legislature. Appointed home 
secretary to the government of India in 
April 1882, he earnestly identified himself 
with the plans of Lord Ripon [q. v. Suppl. II] 
for the extension of local self-government 
and for the encouragement of capital and 
private enterprise in the country. He had 
a large share in shaping the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and Rent Law of 1885. 

Made a C.S.I. in May 1886, he went to the 
Central Provinces as chief commissioner in 
March 1887, but his programme of reform 
was hampered by disagreement with the 
military members of the provincial com- 
mission. In December 1890 he was trans- 
ferred to Burma as chief commissioner, and 
was created a K.C.S.I. in January. Mac- 
kenzie suppressed the predatory raids of 
the hill tribes who were still disturbing the 
peace by sending out some seventeen or 
eighteen compact expeditions of military 
police. By 1892 he reported complete 
tranqufility and proposed substantial re- 
ductions in the number of military police. 
He was home on leave for two years from 
May 1892, and his actual service in Burma 
was short. In April 1895 he joined the 
government of India as temporary member, 
and in December he became lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal in succession to Sir 
Charles Elliott [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

His connection with Lord Ripon assured 
him a welcome from the native press ; but 
the Bengalis disliked a sanitary survey of 
Calcutta which he ordered and questioned his 
view of the need for amending the Calcutta 
Municipal Act (cf. Speech, 26 Nov. 1896) 
by substantially qualifying the authority 
of the existing elected and nominated 
commissioners of the municipality. His 
amending bOl provided for three co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, for the 
adequate representation of the European 
commercial commimity, and for reform of 
the building regulations. The bill finally 
passed in 1899, after Mackenzie’s retire- 
ment ; it reduced the number of elected 
representatives, and, though the Bombay 
model was largely followed, it was held 
to infringe just principles of local self- 
government. Mackenzie’s object, however, 
was to remedy the insanitary condition of 
the then Indian capital. Meanwhile he 
sought to protect Bengal from the financial 
encroachments of the government of India, 
likening the province to a lamb thrown on 
its back and close sheared for the benefit 
of the central administration. By an Act 
passed in 1896 he enlarged the powers of 


municipalities outside the capital. He 
co-operated with the Assam administration 
in the successful completion of the south 
Lushai expedition in 1895-6 ; and he 
hastened the progress of the important 
land settlement operations which his pre- 
decessor had inaugurated in Behar and 
Orissa [cf. Elliott, Sib Charles Alered, 
Suppl. 11]. Other of his agrarian measures 
were the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy, 
1885, and the Partition of Estates, 1876, 
Acts. 

In dealing efficiently with the severe 
famine of 1896-7 Mackenzie, owing to Ul- 
health, exercised little personal supervision 
in the field, but he directed the policy, and 
the economical results were due to him. 
The invasion of plague was a greater 
difficulty. The guidance of experience was 
wanting, and frequent changes of plan 
were ordered from headquarters ; but his 
arrangements kept the disease out of Bengal 
until April 1898, nearly two years after 
its appearance in Bombay (cf. Bttckland’s 
Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors). 
At the same time the severe earthquake 
of 12 June 1897 did serious damage in 
Calcutta and in many parts of the pro- 
vince, Mackenzie’s health broke down 
under the varied strains, and on 23 June 
1897 he left for six months’ leave. He 
returned at the end of the year, but resigned 
in April 1898. In none of the three pro- 
vinces which he ruled was Mackenzie’s work 
completed, and his high promise was not 
fulfilled. He was ‘ stronger in office work 
and on paper than in active administration ’ 
(Pioneer Mail, 26 April 1912). But he was 
unquestionably ^ one of the ablest men 
of his time in India’ (Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite’s of Burma, 1912). 

A rapid worker, candid in speech, he was 
a strict and none too sympathetic chief, 
but no one in real trouble or want went 
to him in vain. 

Returning to England, he became a 
director of several companies ; spoke on 
missionary platforms, and took an active 
part in the work of the Marylebone pres- 
byterian church. Towards the close of 

1901 he was adopted as one of the liberal 
candidates for Plymouth, but in October 

1902 ni-health compelled his withdrawal. 
He died at his residence, Radnor, Holmbury 
St. Mary, Surrey, on 10 Nov. 1902, and was 
buried at Ewhurst church, where a marble 
tomb has been erected. 

He married (1) in 1863 Georgina Louisa 
(d. 1892), youngest daughter of Colonel 
Brenmer of the Madras army, niece of 
Patrick Robertson [q, v.], lord of session ; 
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(2) in August 1893 Mabel Elizabeth, third 
and youngest daughter o£ Ralph Elliot, 
eldest son of Sir George Elhot, first baronet, 
M.P., by whom he had a son [d. while at 
Eton College, June 1910) and a daughter; 
she survived him and married secondly the 
Hon. Noel Parrer, second son of the first 
Baron Parrer [q. v.]. 

[Mackenzie’s N.E. Frontier of Bengal ; 
0. E. Bucldand’s Bengal under the Lieut. - 
Governors, 1902 ; L. G. Fraser’s India 
under Curzon and After, 1911 ; J. Nisbet’s 
Burma under Brit. Rule and llefore, 1901 ; 
Birmingham Daily Post, 5 March 1877 
and 11 Nov. 1902 ; The Times, 11 Nov. 1902 ; 
Western Mercury, Calcutta Statesman, 12 Nov. 
1902 ; Indian Daily News, Hindu Patriot, 13 
Nov. 1902; Indian Mirror, 14 Nov. 1902; Pres- 
byterian, 20 Nov. 1902 ; Pioneer Mail, 21 Nov. 
1902 and 26 April 1912; information kindly 
given by the Hon. Mrs. Farrer.] P, H. B. 

MACKENZIE, Sm GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND (1844r-1910), explorer and ad- 
ministrator, born at Bolarum, India, on 
5 May 1844, was third son of Sir William 
Mackenzie, K.C.B., M.D., inspector-general 
of Madras medical service, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Edmund Prender- 
gast, of Ardfinan Castle, co. Tipperary. 
Educated at Clapham under Dr. Charles 
Pritchard [q. v.], he went into commercial 
life, joining the ton of Gray, Dawes & Co., 
East India merchants, in London, and agents 
for the British Lidia Steam Navigation Co., 
and, ultimately becoming a partner in the 
firm, was closely connected with the British 
India Steam Navigation Co., of which 
he was made a director. In 1866, at 
twenty-two years of age, he went to the 
Persian Gulf as the representative of Ms 
firm, and after some time at BusMre was 
sent into the interior, to establish agencies 
at Shiraz and Ispahan. With a view to 
meeting the need of improved communica- 
tion between the coast of the Persian Gulf 
and the interior, in 1875 he travelled from 
Ispahan through the Bakhtiari country by 
way of Shuster to the head of the Gulf. 
Though unarmed and with three attendants 
only, he travelled in safety, and by his 
courage and tact made friends with the 
chiefs of the tribes. In 1878 he made the 
reverse journey, starting from Mahom- 
merah, steaming up the Karun river, and 
then proceeding by way of Shuster. He 
thus tried to open up a trade route by the 
Karun river, a scheme wMch was more 
successfully negotiated with the Persian 
government at a later date by Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolfi [q. v. Suppl. II]. At his 
death Mackenzie was * the doyen of Persian 


explorers’ {Geographical Journal, July- 
Dee. 1910, p. 738). 

After the Anglo- German agreement of 
1886, the British East African Association, 
of winch Mackenzie was a member, obtained 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar in May 1887 a 
concession of the coastline of East Africa 
between the Umba River and Kipini near 
the mouth of the Tana. A founders’ agree- 
ment dated 18 April 1888, in wMch Mac- 
kenzie figures as a contributor and a director, 
was followed by a royal charter which, 
on 3 Sept. 1888, incorporated Mackenzie and 
the other members of the association under 
the name of the Imperial British East 
African Co. Mackenzie gave the name of 
Ibea to the company’s territories. Ii the 
autumn of 1888 he arrived at Zanzibar to 
take over, as managing director, the coast 
leased to the company, and then went on to 
Mombasa. The time was critical. The coast 
tribes in the German sphere were in revolt 
against the German East Africa Co. A 
joint blockade of the whole East African 
coast by Great Britain and Germany was 
found necessary ; and in the British sphere 
the Arabs were on the eve of an armed 
rising owing to runaway slaves being 
harboured at the mission stations. Mac- 
kenzie averted this last imminent danger, 
and conciliated the Arab slave- owners by 
paying them compensation for the fugitive 
slaves at the mission stations at the rate 
of $25 a head, the gross sum amounting 
to 3500Z. Sir Charles Euan-Smith [q. v. 
Suppl. II], British consul-gonoral at 
Zanzibar, described this act as one of 
‘ unparalleled generosity and philanthropy,’ 
and bore the strongest testimony to 
Mackenzie’s ‘ tact and good judgment.’ 
His experience with a cognate people in 
Persia stood him in good stead (Keltib, 
Partition of Africa, p. 329). The admiral 
on the station, Fremantle, commented on 
his ‘ tact, care and discretion,’ and reported 
that ‘ he has literally won golden opinions, 
the Arabs spontaneously giving him a 
feast’ {Parh Pap. Africa, No. 1 (1889), 
August 1889, pp. 13, 17, 21, 36, &c.). 

Mackenzie paid a visit to England in 1889, 
but returned to Mombasa again in December 
of that year accompanied by Captain (now 
Sir Frederick) Lugard, who wrote of ‘ the 
personal affection wliioh Mackenzie inspired 
in all who served under Mm.’ By way of 
developing East Africa he introduced 
Persian agriculturists, improved Mombasa 
town and harbour, sent caravans into the 
interior as far as Uganda, and with a well- 
selected staff organised tlxe territory {C.O. 
List for 1890). He was also of much 
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assistance to the Italians in negotiating 
treaties for them with the Somali tribe, and 
received the grand cross of the crown of 
Italy. He ceased to be administrator in 
May 1890, when he returned to England, 
and in 1895 the company surrendered their 
charter to the government. He was made 
C.B. in 1897 and K.C.M.G. in 1902. He 
also held the grand cross of the brilliant 
star of Zanzibar. He was a member of the 
council of the Royal Geographical Society 
1893-1909 and vice-president 1901-5. He 
died suddenly in London on 1 Nov. 1910, 
and was buried at Brookwood cemetery. He 
married (1) in 1883 Ehna {d. 1904), daughter 
of Major William Cairns Armstrong, 15th 
East Yorkshire regiment ; (2) in 1905 May 
Matilda, widow of Archibald BovUl, and 
daughter of Hugh Darby Owen. He left 
no family. A portrait is in the possession 
of his sister, Mrs. Mackinnon, 10 Hyde 
Park Gardens ; a photograph of this picture 
is at the Royal Colonial Institute, of which 
he was a prominent member. 

[Authorities cited ; The Times, 3 Nov. 1910 ; 
Geographical Journal, July-December 1910; 
Scott Keltic’s Partition of Africa, 1893 ; 
P. L. McDermott, British East Africa or Ibea, 
1893 ; Lugard’a Rise of an East African 
Empire, 1893 ; Colonial OfSce List, 1890; 
Blue Book, 1889.] C. P. L. 

MCKENZIE, Sib JOHN (1836-1901), 
minister of lands in New Zealand, bom at 
Ardross, Ross-shire, Scotland, in 1836, was 
son of a farmer. After education at the 
parish school he worked on his father’s farm. 
In 1860 he emigrated to Otago, New Zea- 
land, and became working manager of the 
Pakitapu station near Palmerston. Then 
he farmed on his own account in the Shag 
vaUey. In 1865 he became clerk and 
treasurer to the local road board, and 
secretary to the local school committee. 
In 1868 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the provincial council of Otago, but 
in 1871 he won the seat for Waihemo, 
which he retained until the abolition of 
the provinces in 1875. In 1881 he became a 
member of the House of Representatives for 
Moeraki, and in 1884 he was promoted to 
be junior whip under the Stout-Vogel combi- 
nation. When John BaUance [q. v. Suppl. I] 
became premier in 1881 McKenzie received 
the portfolio of lands and immigration, 
which he held until his retirement in 1900. 
He was identified with the liberal policy of 
purchasing large estates, cutting them up, 
and settling small farmers upon them. 
His efforts were strongly opposed at the 
time, but his scheme proved substantially 
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successful. In the years following the 
death of BaUance in 1893, when Richard 
John Seddon [q. v. Suppl. II] began his long 
tenure of the premiership, M'Kenzie was the 
most respected member of the cabinet. 
He introduced his first repurchase biU in 
1891. It was passed by the legislative 
council in 1892 shorn of its compulsory 
clauses. A certain amount of land was 
bought under this Act, notably the Cheviot 
estate in 1893. In 1894 McKenzie induced 
both houses to pass his Lands for Settle- 
ment Act, ■vy^hich gave him power to 
compel unwilling owners to seU. He 
made many voluntary alterations in this 
Act during his term of office, and intro- 
duced a consohdating and amending Act 
in 1900. In 1894 he devised a scheme for 
helping the unemployed to get on to the 
land by setting them to clear forest land 
and prepare it for cultivation. While 
thus engaged the men gained both capital 
and experience, and when the land was 
cleared they were aUowed to lease it on 
favourable terms. McKenzie also instituted 
a successful system of advancing loans to 
settlers on the security of their farms. 
The question of land tenure was keenly 
debated at this time, and in order to main- 
tain the custom of not seUing Crown lands 
he compromised with the opposition in 
1892 and introduced the ‘ lease in per- 
petuity ’ (lease for 999 years), under which 
the tenant escaped periodical revaluations. 
In 1896, his health having given way, he 
went to London for a serious operation. 
He came back in 1899, and returned to his 
parliamentary duties, but his illness con- 
tinued, and he retired from office on 15 June 
1900. In 1901 he was appointed a member 
of the legislative council, and in Jime of 
that year the duke of York (afterwards 
King George V), then visiting New Zealand 
with the duchess, made him K.C.M.G. 
On 6 August 1901 he died at his home 
at Heathfield, Bushey, New Zealand. 
A memorial cairn was erected to his 
memory at Bushey. He left a widow, two 
sons, and three daughters. 

[Mennell, Diet, of Australas. Biog. ; W. 
Pember Reeves, State Experiments in Austraha 
and New Zealand, 2 vols. 1902 ; Gisborne, 
New Zealand Rulers, 1897 (portrait) ; Otago 
Daily Times, 7, 8, and 10 Aug. 1901 ; Lj^telton 
Times, 7 and 8 Aug. 1901 ; private information.] 

A. B. W. 

MACKENZIE, Sib STEPHEN (1844- 
1909), physician, born on 14 Oct. 1844 at 
Leytonstone, was seventh child of four sons 
and five daughters of Stephen Mackenzie, 
who in addition to his medical practice had 
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a large establishment for the treatment of 
hysterical patients. His mother, Margaret 
Frances, was the daughter of Adam Harvey, 
a wine merchant of Lewes and Brighton. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie [q. v.], the laryngolo- 
gist, was the eldest child. An uncle, Charles 
Mackenzie, known as Henry Compton [q. v.], 
was a Shakespearean actor. Mackenzie’s 
father was killed in a carriage accident in 
1851, and he left liis family in somewhat 
straitened circumstances. Stephen, after 
education at Christ’s Hospital (1853-9), 
began his medical career as , apprentice to 
Dr. Benjamin Dulley of Wellingborough, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. 
He entered the medical college of the 
London Hospital in 1866, and became 
M.R.C.S.England in 1869. After holding 
a number of resident appointments at the 
London Hospital, he lived for a year at 
Aberdeen, and there graduated M.B. with 
highest honours in 1873 and M.D. in 1875. 
He became M.R.C.P. of London in 1874 
and P.R.C.P. in 1879. After worldng at 
the Charity Hospital, Berlin, in 1873, he 
retmned to the London Hospital, and was 
appointed in succession medical registrar 
(9 Dec. 1873), assistant physician (17 March 
1874), physician to the skin department 
(7 Dec. 1875 to 19 Oct. 1903), physician 
(14 Sept. 1886), and consulting physician 
(6 Dec. 1905). In 1877 he was appointed 
lecturer on pathology jointly with H. G. 
Sutton, and in 1886 lecturer on medicine 
in the medical college, 

Mackenzie was distinguished not only as 
a general physician but for special know- 
ledge of skin diseases, to winch ho made 
many original contributions, and of oph- 
thalmology, which by Ihs teaching he did 
much to introduce into general medicine. 
He was physician (1884-1905) and consult- 
ing physician to _ the London Ophthalmic 
(Moorfields) Hospital, and wrote on changes 
in the retina in diseases of the kidneys. 
In 1891 he dehvered the Lettsomian 
lectures before the Medical Society of 
London on anaemia. He also made some 
original observations on the distribution of 
the filarial parasites in the blood of man in 
relation to sleep and rest. He employed 
glycerinated calf lymph for vaccination, 
thus reviving^ the practice instituted by 
Dr. Cheyne in 1853. He was knighted 
in 1903, and soon afterwards resigned his 
hospital appointments owing to increasing 
asthma. 

Mackenzie died on 3 Sept. 1909, and was 
buried at Dorking. He married in 1879 
Helen, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Dulley 
of Wellingborough, and had one daughter 


and three sons. Mackenzie’s portrait in 
oils, painted by Henry Gibbs in 1882, is in 
the possession of his widow at The Croft, 
Dorking. 

Mackenzie wrote numerous articles in 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ Allbutt’s 
'System of Medicine,’ and other medical 
publications, but published no independent 
treatise. 

[London Hosp. Gaz. 1909-10, xvi. 6 ; Brit. 
Med. Journal, 1909, ii. 732 ; private informa- 
tion.] H. D. R. 

MACKIHLAY, Mes. JOHN. [See 
Steeling, Antoinette (1850-1904), 
singer.] 

MACKINTOSH, JOHN (1833-1907), 
Scottish historian, son of William Mack- 
intosh, a private soldier, was born at Aber- 
deen on 9 Nov. 1833. He was educated 
at Botriphinie parish school, Banffshire, 
and at an early period settled in Aberdeen 
as stationer and newsagent. An eager 
student of Scottish lustory, by strenuous 
application he taught himself the art of 
composition, and devoted every spare 
minute to study and research. In 1878 he 
brought out the first volume of a ‘ History 
of Civilisation in Scotland,’ which was in 
1888 completed in four volumes, a new 
edition appearing 1892-6. While showing 
indications of imperfect culture, it is 
characterised by independent judgment, 
shrewd thoughtfulness, and clear and well- 
balanced exposition. He also wrote ‘ The 
Story of Scotland’ (1890), a ‘History of 
the Valley of the Dee’ (1895), and ‘ His- 
torical Earls and Earldoms’ (1898). In 
1880 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Aberdeen, and in 1900 a 
civil list pension of tM. He died at Aberdeen 
on 4 May 1907. 

[Who’s Who ; Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 
6 May 1907.] T. E. H. 

McLACHLAN, ROBERT (1837-1904), 
entomologist, born at 17 Upper East Smith- 
field, London, on 10 April 1837, was one 
of five children of Hugh McLachlan, ship- 
chandler [d, 1855), a native of Greenock, 
who settled in London in early life, fiving 
at the close of his life near Hainault 
Forest. 

Possessed of private means, McLachlan, 
in 1855, when eighteen years old, made a 
voyage to Australia and China, where he 
collected much botanical material, which 
Robert Brown, keeper of the botanical 
department of the British Museum, subse- 
quently examined. His interests soon 
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centred on entomology, and, prompted by 
the writings of Hagen, he commenced the 
work of elucidating the families of British 
and foreign Neuroptera, his first paper on 
the order appearing in the ‘Entomologist’s- 
Annual’ (1861). This was followed by 
various important monographs. His ‘ Cata- 
logue of British Neuroptera ’ was published 
by the Entomological Society in 1870. 
Meanwhile, as a zealous collector, he had 
brought together an unequalled series of 
specimens and maintained a voluminous 
correspondence at home and abroad 
relating to the study. His chief indepen- 
dent pubhcation was ‘ A Monographic 
Revision and Synopsis of the Trichoptera 
[caddis-fiies] of the European Eauna ’ 
(1874:-84), a great work which was illus- 
trated by his own detailed drawings, made 
under the camera lucida. Eor the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,’ 9th edition, he wrote 
the article ‘ Insects.’ 

McLachlan was a member of many 
English and foreign scientific societies. He 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 June 1877 (being 
supported by Charles Darwin and George 
Bentham), and gave valued honorary assist- 
ance for several years in the editing of the 
society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ 
He successively filled the offices of secretary 
of the Entomological Society (1868-72) 
and treasurer (1873-5, 1891-^), serving 
as president (1885-6.) On the establishment 
of the ‘ Entomological Monthly Magazine ’ | 
(1864) he acted as an editor, eventually 
(1902) becoming proprietor, without relin- 
quishing editorial work. He was elected 
a feUow of the Linnean Society in 1862, 
and served on the council (1879-83). 

McLachlan, who was unmarried, died on 
23 May 1904, at his home at Lewisham, 
and was buried in Tower Hamlets cemetery, 
London. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxv., and Catal. Sci. 
Papers ; Trans. Entomol. Soc., 1904, Presi- 
dential Address ; Proc. Entomol. Soc., 1886, 
Presidential Address ; Entomol. Month. Mag. 
July 1904 ; Entomological News, Sept. 1904 ; 
Proc. Linn. Soc., 1905 ; Proc. Roy. Hort. 
Soc,, vol. xxix. j Nature, 2 June 1904.] 

T. E. J. 

MACLAGAN, CHRISTIAN (1811- 
1901), Scottish archseologist, bom at Under- 
wood, near Denny, Stirlingshire, in 1811, 
was daughter of George Maclagan (i^. 1818), 
distiller and chemist of good education, 
by his wife Christian, daughter of Thomas 
Colville, printer, of Dundee. Her great- 
great-grandfather, Alexander Maclagan 
(1653-1722), was parish minister of Little 
Dunkeld, PerthsMre, and was succeeded 


in that charge by his only son, Alexander 
Maclagan (1694-1768), a strong Hanoverian 
in a Jacobite parish. Her grandfather, 
Frederick (1738-1818), who just outhved 
her father, was ordained parish minister of 
Melrose in 1768, and she was engaged on a 
life of him at her death. 

Christian was brought up by her mother 
at Underwood, and at Braehead Farm, 
Stirlingshire. After the disruption in 1843 
she joined the Free church, and built a 
mission church in St. Mary’s Wynd, 
Stirling ; but having quarrelled with Dr. 
Beith, the Free church minister, she joined 
the established church, and transferred 
the building to that denomination ; it is 
now a quoad sacra parish church. 

In later life she resided at Ravenscroft, 
near Denny, and devoted much time and 
money to the removal of slums in Stirling, 
providing houses for the working-classes 
outside the burgh. Her father and grand- 
father had both been interested in Roman 
forts in Scotland, and this subject engrossed 
the greater part of her long Hfe. Her 
researches in prehistoric remains in Scotland 
are valuable, though her conclusions and 
theories have not been generally accepted. 
She was made a lady associate of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1871, 
and her name remained on the roll till her 
death, although she wished to withdraw 
because the society refused her the rights 
of a fellow. Miss Maclagan was an artist 
of ability, although her right hand was 
rendered useless by a bone-disease and she 
could only employ her left hand. She 
devised a special method for taking rubbings 
from sculptured stones, and exhibited the 
results of her work at the Glasgow Ex- 
hibitions of 1888 and 1901, but she never 
disclosed the secret of her plan. In con- 
sequence of her dispute with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, she sent all her 
rubbings from stones to the British Museum. 

Her published writings, all relating to 
prehistoric studies, were : 1. ‘ The Hill Forts, 
Stone Circles, and other Structural Remains 
of Ancient Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1875. 
2. ‘ Chips from Old Stones,’ published priv- 
ately, 1881. 3. ‘ What mean these Stones ? 
with Plates of Druidic Stones in Scotland,’ 
Edinburgh, 1894. 4. ‘ A Catalogue Raisonne 
of the British Museum Collection of 
Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones,’ 
Edinburgh, 1895. She contributed papers 
to the Stirling Natural History and 
Archaeological Society in 1882 and 1893, 
showing rubbings of sculptured stones at 
Islay and Ardchattan priory, prepared by 
her method. She died at Ravenscroft, 
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Stirling, on 10 May 1901, and was buried in 
Stirling cemetery. 

[Scotsman, 13 May 1901 ; Sentinel (Stirling), 
1^ May 1901 ; Athenaeum, 18 May 1901 ; 
Scots Magazine, 1818 ; Hew Scott’s Fasti 
Eccles. Scot. ; notes from Miss Maclagan’s 
MS. autobiography, supplied by J. W. Barty, 
LL.H. ; notes from W. B. Cook, Stirling ; 
private information.] A. H. M. 

MACLAGAN, WILLIAM DALRYMPLE 
(1826-1910), successively bishop of Lich- 
field and archbishop of York, born in 
Edinburgh on 18 June 1826, was fifth son 
of Dr. David Maclagan, ‘ physician to the 
forces,’ who served with distinction as a 
medical officer in the Penisular war, and 
was president of both the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Edinburgh, 
His mother was Jane, daughter of another 
physician, Dr. Philip Whiteside, and 
granddaughter of Dr. William Dalrymple 
of Ayr {‘D’rymple mild’) [q. v.]. His 
eldest brother, Sir Douglas Maclagan (1812- 
1900), who was Imighted in 1880, distin- 
guished himself at Edinburgh in his father’s 
profession, being president, like Ihs father, 
of the two Scottish royal colleges and serv- 
ing as professor of medical jurisprudence 
and public health at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity from 1869 to 1896. 

William, after education at the Edinburgh 
High School, attended law classes in the uni- 
versity, and in 1846 became a pupil in the 
office of Messrs. Douglas & Co. As early as 
1843 he had joined the episcopal church. 
Changing his plans, he sailed for India in 
Feb. 1847, and in April landed at Madras, 
where he joined the Madras cavalry. He 
retired from the army in Oct. 1849, when, 
having attained the rank of lieutenant, 
in obedience to urgent medical advice he 
came home invalided. He drew his modest 
military pension to the last. In later 
periods of his life there were signs of his 
training as a soldier and of the habit which 
it had engendered of expecting as weU as 
yielding obedience to orders. 

In 1852 he went into residence at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1857 
as a junior optime in the mathematical 
tripos of the previous year. Among his 
college contemporaries was his lifelong 
friend George Palmer (afterwards canon and 
a successor of his at Newington) ; out of 
college he was intimate with Montagu Butler 
(the present Master of Trinity), To his 
coUege Maclagan remained warmly attached 
through the rest of his life. On Trinity 
Sunday 1856 he was ordained and was 
licensed to the curacy of St. Saviour’s, 


Paddington. From 1 858 he served as curate 
at St. Stephen’s (Avenue Road), Mary- 
[ lebone, until 1 Jan. 1860, when he became 
organising secretary of the London Diocesan 
Church Building Society, in which capacity 
his power of organisation first found scope. 
Shortly before this he had issued a popular 
tract, ' Will you be confirmed ? a Word to 
the Young. By a London Curate’ (1859). 
From 1866 to 1869 he was curate in charge 
at Enfield, where some of the first parochial 
missions were held during his tenure 
.of office. In Sept. 1869 he was appointed 
by the lord chancellor. Lord Hatherley, to 
the rectory of the large south London parish 
of Newington, where he remained tiU 1875. 
His labours there are commemorated by an 
east window in the little mission church 
of St. Gabriel, the building of which had 
at first exposed him to many attacks. 
Always a moderate high churchman, 
Maclagan in 1870 and 1872 edited with 
Dr. Weir, vicar of Forty Hill, Enfield, two 
series of essays entitled ‘ The Church and 
the Age,’ treating of the ‘principles and 
position ’ of the Church of England. To 
the earlier series Maclagan contributed an 
essay, ‘ The Church and the People,’ which 
is distinguished by its candid and cheerful 
tone, but still more by a characteristic 
determination to apply direct and practical 
remedies to the alienation of the working 
classes from the church and her services. 
In 1873 he visited Rome and Naples 
with Dr. Weir in the interests of his 
health. In 1876 he was transferred to 
the living of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
where his renown as a parish clergyman 
and as the organiser of parochial religious 
agencies rapidly rose. In 1876 he declined 
Lord Beaconsfield’s offer of the bishopric of 
Calcutta ; but in 1878, after being named 
prebendary of Reculverland in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, he accepted the bishopric of 
Lichfield, vacant by the death of George 
Augustus Selwyn [q. v.]. 

He was enthroned at Lichfield Cathedral 
on 11 July 1878. Practical work and efficient 
discharge of pastoral duties distinguished 
his episcopate. He brought his clergy 
together in synods and retreats, and directed 
the aid of the laity into various concurrent 
channels. He issued many letters to the 
diocese in the ‘ Lichfield Diocesan Maga- 
zine,’ the most important of them being 
a series addressed ‘ Ad Clerum,’ A volume 
of ‘ Pastoral Letters and Synodal Charges,’ 
published by^ him later, in 1892, notably 
illustrates his spirit of moderation and 
gentle sympathy. In October 1887, at the 
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request of Archbisliop Benson and in com- 
pany with John Wordsworth, bishop of Salis- 
bury [q.v. Suppl. n], he attendeda conference 
of Old Catholics at Bonn, where he had an 
interview with DoUinger. In 1890 he testi- 
fied in a different way to his desire for unity 
among Christians by welcoming a body of 
nonconformists to his palace and to the 
cathedral service, a proceeding which in 
1895 he repeated at Bishop thorpe. So 
late as 1904, in an address on Christian 
Brotherhood, he advocated the admission 
of nonconformists to Holy Communion. 

In 1891 Archbishop Magee died after 
but two months’ tenure of the see of York, 
and Lord Salisbury offered the arch- 
bishopric to Maclagan. He was confirmed 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
was entluroned in the Minster on 15 Sept. 
1891. At York he worked on the same 
lines which he had followed at Lichfield. 
He introduced the same regulations restrict- 
ing the preaching of deacons which he had 
promulgated there ; on the other hand, 
he established guilds of youths inclined 
to pastoral life. In 1892 he established 
at York a training college for clergy under 
the name of ‘Scholse Episcopi.’ From 
the same year onwards he spent much time 
in visiting his clergy, and within three 
years became personally acquainted with 
the 650 parishes of his diocese. He was 
generous in diocesan gifts, more especially 
to the Poor Benefices Fund, which he 
started ; and on two occasions — in 1897 
and in 1906 — he offered to surrender 
2000^. of his annual income in order to 
facilitate the subdivision of his diocese. 
He discouraged the more advanced usages, 
from the practisers of which his chief 
troubles as a bishop proceeded. In 1889 
and 1890 he took part in the hearing at 
Lambeth of the charges against Edward 
King, bishop of Lincoln [q. v. SuppL 11], 
and was in full accordance with both 
Archbishop Benson and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Temple. A protracted struggle 
with Sir Edmund Beckett, Lord Grim- 
thorpe [q. v. Suppl. II], vicar-general of his 
province and chancellor of his archdiocese, 
who insisted on the issue of licences to 
guilty divorcees, ended only in 1900 when 
Lord Grimthorpe was succeeded in these 
offices by Sir Alfred Cripps. 

Maclagan was responsible, with Arch- 
bishop Temple, for the substance if not for 
the form of the ‘ Responsio ’ made in 1896 
to the bull ‘ Apostolicse Curse,’ in which 
Pope Leo XIII had denied the validity 
of Anglican orders (see Lord Halifax’s 
account in F. D. How’s Archhishop 


Maclagan, ch. xxxiii.). In the following 
year, accompanied by W. J. Birkbeck, he 
paid a private visit to Russia, where he was 
cordially received by the authorities of the 
Russian Church as well as by the Tsar 
Nicholas II and the Tsaritsa. At the coro- 
nation of Edward VII in 1902 he crowned 
Queen Alexandra, although it was decided 
that this function appertained to the Arch- 
bishop of York by grace rather than by 
right. In 1906 Maclagan celebrated the 
eightieth year of his life, and the fiftieth 
of his ministry, by a special offering of 
2000^^, for charitable purposes. But 
his physical powers — especially those of 
memory — were then declining, and in 
the autumn of 1908, after taking a passive 
part in the Lambeth Conference and many 
meetings incidental to the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, he resigned his archbishopric 
(thereby setting a precedent). At the 
beginning of 1909 he took up his abode 
at Queen’s Gate Place, London, where, after 
a short illness, he died on 19 Sept. 1910. 
He was buried in Bishopthorpe church- 
yard, in the grave next to that of his 
lifelong friend Canon Keble. At Lichfield 
a large stone cross, erected by himself, 
marks the spot which he had chosen for 
his grave. 

Maclagan’ s pastoral activity has been 
rarely surpassed. Although his literary 
style was pure and clear he never attained 
great renown as a preacher. Late in 
life he prefixed a brief monograph to an 
edition of ‘ The Grace of Sacraments ’ 
(1905) by Alexander Knox [q. v.], a fore- 
runner of the Tractarians. In 1855 he 
published for private circulation a 
small volume of sonnets and other 
short poems. But those of his writings 
which will live longest are his hymns. 
Among them is the beautiful hymn for 
All Saints’ Day (‘The Saints of God’), 
two Good Friday hymns, and one for 
St. Luke’s Day (for list see Julian’s 
I Dictionary of Hymnology (1892), p. 709). 

I He also composed the tunes of a number 
of h 5 rmns, among them those of the Com- 
munion hymn ‘ Bread of Heaven,’ of 
Wesley’s ‘ 0 Thou before the world began,’ 
and of the hymn ‘ Palms of Glory ’ (for 
festivals of martyrs). He wrote some other 
‘ Ancient and Modern ’ hymn tunes ; others 
have been published in the ‘ Church 
Monthly,’ a magazine begun in 1888. 

Maclagan was twice married : (1) in 
April 1860 to Sarah Kate {d. July 1862), 
daughter of George Clapham, by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in Nov. 1878 
to Augusta Anne, youngest daughter of 
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William Keppel Barrington, sixth. Viscount 
Barrington, a lady whose powers of organ- 
isation well matched his own. She survived 
him with a son and daughter. 

A portrait was painted by Sir WiUiam 
Richmond; another, by the Hon. John 
Collier, is in the hall of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; a third is to be placed in the Mac- 
lagan Memorial Hall, under which name the 
ancient St. William’s College, York (the 
church and convocation house of the pro- 
vince), was restored in 1909, after the 
archbishop’s resignation. 

[P. D. How’s Life, 1911 ; The Times, 
20 Sept. 1910 ; The Guardian, 23 Sept. 1910 ; 
private information from Mr. F. D. How and 
other??.] A. W. W. 

MACLAREH, ALEXANDER (1826- 
1910), baptist divine, born in Glasgow on 
11 Feb. 1826, was youngest son of David 
McLaren (1785-1850) by his wife Mary 
(Wingate), The son always signed • his 
name McLaren, though the spelling Maclaren 
is that of all his published works. His 
father, a business man and lay pastor 
(1823-36) of a congregation of Scottish bap- 
tists, was the pioneer manager (1836-40) 
of the South Australian Company, liis family 
remaining in Glasgow ; his name survives 
in the Maclaren wharf at Adelaide, and 
Maclaren Vale. While at the Glasgow 
High School, where Robert Rainy [q. v. 
Suppl. II] was his schoolfellow, Maclaren 
was baptised on 17 May 1840 (MoLaeen) 
by James Paterson, minister of Hope Street 
baptist chapel. He studied at Glasgow 
University 1838-9 (junior Latin) and 
1839^0 (Greek). In 1842, the family 
having removed to London on the return 
of the father (1840), he entered Stepney 
College to study for the baptist mimstry 
under William Harris Murch, D.D. (1784^ 
1859), followed (1844) by Benjamin Davies, 
LL.D. [q. V.], who put Maclaren on the way 
to be a good Hebraist. At the London 
University, to which Stepney was aj0filiated, 
he graduated B.A. (Oct. 1846), and took 
a prize (1845) in the ‘ first scripture ’ 
examination. While at college he was 
much influenced by Thomas Binney [q. v.], 
who taught him to preach, and by Edward 
MiaU [q. v.]. He left college (1846) for 
the ministry at Portland Chapel, Southamp- 
ton, with a guaranteed stipend of 60?., room 
for three hundred hearers, and a membership 
of twenty. Hi>s dress was unclerical and his 
ways unconventional ; Spurgeon thought him 
a ‘ dangerous man.’- His preaching, always 
brief, had genius and fire, with great 
self-command. His chapel filled. Never 


given to pastoral visitation, he devoted 
much time to Sunday-school work and the 
preparation of teachers. At the Southamp- 
ton Athenseum he became a popular lec- 
turer, both on literary and on ecclesiastical 
topics. His Southampton ministry closed 
on 20 June 1858, in consequence of a call to 
Manchester. 

On 27 June 1858 he began his ministry 
at Union Chapel (building now owned by 
United Free Methodists) in Oxford Road, 
Manchester. The trust-deed requires the 
pastor to be a baptist and recognises only 
‘ believers’ baptism ’ by submersion, but 
opens membership to others ; though a 
convinced baptist, Maclaren’s views about 
all ‘ ritual ’ approximated to those of 
Friends. The building soon proved to be 
inadequate, and the present Union Chapel 
(opened 16 Nov. 1869), and the adjoining 
lecture hall, were erected farther down 
Oxford Road at a cost of 22,000?. ; school 
premises were added in 1880. From this 
church proceeded (1872) the People’s 
Institute in Rusholme, and, by way of 
denominational extension, two churches in 
Gorton and three missions in poor districts, 
for Maclaren believed in ‘denominational 
walls ’ but not in ‘ the broken bottles on 
the top.’ 

Apart from his personal magnetism, 
Maclaren’s pulpit power, which throughout 
his Manchester life placed him above all 
rivalry, is ascribed by his friend Alexander 
Mackennal, D.D. [q. v. Suppl. 11], to his 
‘rare exegetical skill, the power of illu- 
minating his subject by side-lights, and 
focussing all side-lights on his central 
theme’ {Life of J. A, Macfadyen, D.D., 
1891, p. 115). The present Master of 
Peterhouse, when principal of Owens 
College, spoke of Maclaren’s preaching as 
‘ one of the chief literary influences in the 
city of Manchester ’ (Caeltle). His ‘ exe- 
getical skill’ was based on a minute and 
accurate philology, to which his valuable 
version of the Psalms bears witness ; he 
maintained the habit of reading every day, 
in the originals, a chapter of each Testament. 
He was a good German scholar, acquainted 
with the ‘ higher ’ criticism, but he deemed 
the ‘ most precious elements in the Psalms ’ 
to be ‘ very slightly affected ’ by ‘ questions 
of date and authorship ’ (preface to 
Psalms, 1893). While declining numerous 
invitations to leave Manchester, he preached 
for the Baptist Missionary Society at 
Surrey chapel (1864), for the London 
Missionary Society (same place, 1870), was 
president of the Baptist Union (1875, 
and again 1901), and was president of the 
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Baptist World Congress (1905) in London. 
In 1877 he was made D.D. Edinburgh ; 
in 1902, Litt.D.Manchester ; on 23 April 
1907, D.D.Glasgow. 

In 1865 be made a tour in Italy, and 
although his strictures on the Boman 
church were severe, he believed that ‘ true 
and devout souls ’ dwelt in that com- 
munion. With Cardinal Vaughan [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], when bishop of Salford, Maclaren 
was on excellent terms, as he was with 
James Fraser [q. v.], bishop of Manchester, 
and the Anghcan clergy generally. In 1 88 1 
reasons of health led to his resting for nearly 
year. In 1883 he visited the baptist 


a 

churches of Austraha. He revisited Italy 
early in 1903. 

On 28 June 1903 he retired from active 
duty, but was made pastor emeritus and 
occasionally preached ; an annuity of 200Z. 
he declined. He left Manchester for Edin- 


Conquering Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
1892. 17. ‘ Bible Class Expositions,’ 1892-4, 
six vols. (covers Gospels and Acts). 18. 

‘ The Wearied Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
1893 ; 19. " Paul’s Prayers, and other 

Sermons,’ 1893 (revised). 20. ‘ The Psahns/ 
vols. 1 and 2, 1893 ; vol. 3, 1894 (in 
‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ with original trans- 
lation). 21. ‘ Christ’s “ Musts,” and other 
Sermons,’ 1894. 22. ‘ The Victor’s Crowns,’ 
1895. 23. ‘ The Beatitudes,’ 1895. 24. 

‘ Triumphant Certainties, and other Ser- 
mons ’ [1897]. 25. ‘ Leaves from the 

Tree of Life,’ 1899 j 1906. 26. ‘ Last 
Sheaves, Sermons,’ 1903. 27. ‘ Expositions 
of Holy Scripture,’ three series, 6 vols. in 
each, 1904-10. 28. ‘ Pulpit Prayers,’ 1907 
(taken in shorthand). 

Selections from his sermons were made 
by J. H Martyn in ‘ Pictures and Emblems ’ 
[1885] ; by George Coates in ‘ Creed and 
burgh in June 1909, presenting his hbrary I Conduct,’ 1897 ; in ‘ Music for the Soul,’ 
to the Baptist College, Manchester. At 1897 ; and by F. A. AitMns in ‘A Eosary 
4 Whitehouse Terrace, Edinburgh, he died of 'Christian Graces,’ 1899, 
on 5 May 1910 ; a funeral service was held [University of London, General Register, 
at Union Chapel on 9 May ; the remains, i860 ; brief sketch from the Freeman, 1875 ; 
after cremation, were buried in Brooklands J. C. Carhle, A. Maclaren, the Man and his 
cemetery near Manchester. His portrait, Message, 1901 (portrait) ; D. Williamson, 
painted in 1896 by Sir George Eeid, is in Life of A. Maclaren, 1910 (5 portraits) ; E. T. 
the Manchester Art Gallery ; a replica by McLaren, Dr. McLaren, of Manchester, 1911 
Sir George is in the deacons’ vestry at LTnion portraits) ; Bapfet Handbook, 1911 

Chapel. He married on 27 March 1856 his (inemoir by J. E. Roberts]; )? 

cousin Marion Ann (6. 18 Aug. 1828 ; d. lafomation from Mr W. Innes Addison. 

21 Dec. 1884), daughter of Jamis Maclaren 
of Edinburgh ; of their five children, a 

son, Alister Maclaren, and two daughters MACLAREN, IAN (pseudonym). [See 
survived him. WATSOifr, John (1851-1907), preacher and 

In addition to single sermons and author.] 
addresses he published : 1. ' The Student : -r t * 

his Work and . . . Preparation,’ 1864, McLAREN, JOHN, Lord MoL^en 
12mo. 2. ‘Sermons preached in Man- (1831-1910), Scottish judge, born at Edin- 
chester,’ series 1-3, 1865. 3. ‘A Spring burgh on 17 April 1831, was^on of Duncan 

HoHday in Italy,’ 1865. 4. ‘ Sermons McLaren [q,. v.], M.P. for Edinburgh, by 

preached in Union Chapel’ [1872], three his first wife, Grant, daughter of miham 
series. 5. ‘ Week-day Evening Addresses Atken, ^ merchant in Dunbar. Owmg 
... in Manchester,’ 1877. 6. ‘The Union to delicate health John was unable 
Psalter ... selected’ [1878]. 7. ‘The life to attend school, and was privately 

of David as reflected in his Psalms,’ 1880. educated. He went to Edinburgh Uniyer- 
8. ‘ The Secret of Power, and other Ser- sity, and joined the Scots Law Society 
mons,’ 1882. 9. ‘ A Year’s Ministry,’ 1884 ; (20 Nov. 1854). On 6 Dec. 1856 he passed 
2nd series, 1885 (reprinted from the to the Scottish bar, and next year became 
‘Christian Commonwealth’). 10. ‘Christ a member (18 March 1857) of the Juridical 
in the Heart,’ 1886. 11. ‘The Epistles Society, of which he was librarian (1859- 

. . . to . . . Colossians and Philemon,’ I860). His progress at the bar was hindered 
1887 (in ‘Expositor’s Bible’). 12. ‘The by the state of his health, which forced 
Unchanging Christ, and other Sermons,’ him to spend at least one winter abroad. 
2nd edition, 1890. 13. ‘The Holy of In 1869, however, he was made sheriff of 

Holies,’ 1890 (sermons on John xiv.— chancery, and thereafter gradually acquired 
xvi.). 14. ‘ The God of the Amen, and a considerable practice, 
other Sermons,’ 1891. 15. ‘ After the Like his father, who was the 

Resurrection,’' 1892 (sermons). 16, ‘ The \ leader of Scottish radicals Sind senior M,P. 
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for Edinburgh since 1865, McLaren was an 
advanced liberal, and, liiough personally 
very popular with the bar, incurred the 
hostility of the whig influence wliich was 
at that time strong in the Parliament 
House. 

After the Gladstone government retired 
in 1874 McLaren played an active part in 
re-organising the Scottish liberals, and in 
arranging the ‘ Midlothian campaign ’ of 
1879-80. He moved the vote of thanks to 
Gladstone after his first speech (24 Nov. 
1879), and helped William Patrick Adam 
[q. V.], the liberal whip, in preparing for 
the general election of 1880, when he was 
himself returned for the Wigton district. 
On the formation of the Gladstone govern- 
ment (April 1880) he was appointed lord 
advocate, by way of recognition of his 
services to the party, but was defeated “on 
seeking re-election by Mark John Stewart 
(afterwards Sir M. J. Mactaggart Stewart). 
The like ill-fortune pursued him when he 
stood for Berwick-on-Tweed in July 1880. 
He remained without a seat till January 
1881, when his father retired in his favour, 
and he was elected for Edinburgh, after a 
contest. McLaren’s parliamentary career 
was cut short against his wish. Sir William 
Harcourt, then home secretary, and he 
were on bad terms, and their differences 
came to a head in August 1881. The 
resignation of Adam Gifford, Lord Giflord 
[q. V.], then created a vacancy on the 
Scottish bench. The lord advocate, in 
accordance with the usual practice, recom- 
mended to the prime minister an advocate 
for the appointment. Gladstone requested 
McLaren to take the post himself. McLaren 
declined. He had just fought three costly 
elections within the last eighteen months, 
and wished to remain in parliament. But 
Gladstone under pressure from Harcourt 
was insistent. John Bright, then chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, whose sister 
(Priscilla) was third wife of McLaren’s 
father, exerted his influence with Gladstone 
on McLaren’s behalf, but without avail ; 
and McLaren was forced out of the House 
of Commons into the vacant judgeship. 
He was succeeded as lord advocate by 
John Blair Balfour, Lord Kinross, [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. On the bench, where his 
judgments were noted as models of clear 
reasoning and concise statement, McLaren 
was eminently successful during a judicial 
career of nearly thirty years. He died 
at Brighton on 6 April 1910, and was 
buried in the Grange cemetery at Edin- 
burgh. 

While fit the bar McLaren was editor and 


author of several legal works : 1. ‘ Collec- 
tion of Public General Statutes and Acts 
of Sederunt relating to Procedure in the 
Supreme Courts of Scotland,’ 1861. 2. 
‘ Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trust 
Settlements,’ 1863. 3. Edition of Professor 
More’s ‘ Lectures on the Law of Scotland,’ 
1864. 4. ‘ Law of Scotland relating to 
Wills,’ 1868; new edit. 1894, still a leading 
authority. 5. Edition of Professor Bell’s 
‘ Commentaries on the Law of Scotland,’ 
1870. He also studied astronomy and 
mathematics, and various mathematical 
papers by him were published by the Eoyal 
vSociety of Edinburgh, of which he was 
several time a vice-president. He was 
for some years president of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, and a director of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
universities of Edinburgh (1882), Glasgow 
(1883, along with John Bright, who was 
then installed as rector), and Aberdeen 
(1906, at the fourth-centenary celebration 
of that university), and was an intimate 
friend of Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) [q. v. Suppl. II], Professor Peter 
Guthrie Tait [q. v, Suppl. 11], and other 
men of science. 

McLaren married in 1868 Ottilie, daughter 
of H. L. Schabe of Glasgow, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters. He 
was survived by one son, Duncan, now 
(1912) residing in British Columbia. Of 
his daughters, the eldest, Katharine, 
married E. S. Oliver of Checkendon Court, 
Oxfordshire, author’ of ‘ The Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton,’ and the youngest, Ottilie, 
wife of William Wallace, musical composer, 
has shown much ability as a sculptor. 

There are three oil portraits of McLaren ; 
two, by Otto Leyde and John La very 
respectively, are in the possession of his 
widow. The third, by Meg Wright, belongs 
to his half-brother, Sir Charles Benjamin 
Bright McLaren, Lord Aberconway. Two 
busts in bronze, by John Hutchinson, E.S. A., 
and by his daughter, Mrs. Wallace, belong 
to his widow. 

[Scotsman and The Times, 7 April 1910 ; Roll 
of the Paoulty of Advocates ; Roll of the 
Scots Law Society ; Records of the Juridical 
Society ; Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., voL xxxi. 
part 5, p. 694 ; personal knowledge.] 

G. W. T. 0. 

MACLEAN, JAMES MACKENZIE 
(1835-1906), journalist and politician, was 
bom on 13 Aug. 1835 at Liber ton, near 
Edinburgh. His father, a native of Uist, 
an island in the Hebrides, spent some 
years in Jamaica before settling atLiberton, 
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wliere he died in 1839. His mother belonged 
to the Biagrie family and was of French 
extraction. James was educated jfirst at 
Circus Place school, Edinburgh, then at 
Dr. Bruce’s grammar school, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, whither his mother removed with her 
two boys on her husband’s death. In 1845, 
after a year at the preparatory school at 
Hertford, he entered Christ’s Hospital as 
a foundationer and became a ‘ Grecian.’ 
The necessity of earning his Living com- 
pelled him to forgo his intention of pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge. He was for a short 
time mathematical tutor at his old school at 
Newcastle. In 1854 he joined the editorial 
staff of the local ‘Newcastle Chronicle,’ 
then a weekly paper, and edited it from 
1855 to the spring of 1858. On the recom- 
mendation of Alexander Russel [q. v.] of 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ he subsequently becarne a 
leader-writer for the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ 
and at the close of 1859 Russel’s influence 
procured for him the editorship of the 
^Bombay Gazette.’ He held the office for 
more than a year when differences with the 
proprietor led hi m , to resign early in 1861. 
Persuaded by friends to remain in Bombay, 
he thereupon started the ‘ Bombay Saturday 
Review,’ which, while modelled on its 
London prototype, gave more prominence 
to co mm ercial affairs. He gathered roimd 
him many eminent contributors, including 
Sir Alexander Grant [q. v.]. Sir George 
Bird wood, Thomas Chisholm Anstey [q. v.], 
and occasionally even the governor, Sir 
Bartle Frere [q. v.]. The advertisement 
revenue was greatly benefited by the share 
mania (1861-5) arising from the American 
civil war and the consequent expansion of 
the Bombay cotton trade. 

Early in 1864 Maclean purchased the 
principal share in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ 
of which he resumed the editorship, and 
before long became the sole proprietor. To 
the ‘ Gazette ’ he mainly devoted himself, 
writing largely for it, and discontinuing the 
‘Bombay Saturday Review.’ His candour 
and independence imported new yigom* 
into the discussion of public affairs in 
Western India, and while severely criti- 
cising native political aspirations, he was at 
times equally uncompromising in attack on 
the pohoy of government. His vituperative 
style, wMch extended the circulation of his 
paper, especially appealed to young Indians, 
and he set the model of licence which the 
native press in Western India subsequently 
adopted {Times of India Proclamation 
Supplement, 4 Nov. 1908). At the same 
time Maclean organised public opinion in 
Bombay to many beneficent ends. Sir 


George Birdwood pronounced him to be 
‘ the ablest publicist we ever had in India ’ 
{Boy. Soc. of Arts Journal, 14 June 1901). 

Appointed in 1865 to the bench of 
justices, which had a general supervision 
of municipal affairs, Maclean initiated the 
agitation which resulted in the creation of 
a semi-elective municipal corporation ( 1872). 
A member of this body for many years, he 
read as its chairman in 1875 the address of 
welcome to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII). On the occasion of 
this royal visit he compiled an historical 
and descriptive ‘ Guide to Bombay’ (1875), 
which ranks among the best works of its 
kind and was re-issued annually till 1902. 
He was a fellow of Bombay University. 

At the close of 1879 Maclean sold the 
‘ Gazette ’ in order to take part in politics 
at home. An upholder of Lord Beacons- 
field’s motto, ‘ Imperium et Libertas,’ he 
was an unsuccessful conservative candidate 
for the Elgin burghs at the general election 
of 1880. For a time he associated him- 
self with Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
helped to secure his election to the chair- 
manship of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations (Feb. 1884). But an 
estrangement followed when it seemed to 
Maclean that Lord Randolph was seeking 
to supplant Lord Salisbury as party leader. 
A motion which Maclean submitted to the 
council (2 May 1884) with a view to re- 
storing harmony in the party was carried 
and led Lord Randolph to resign the 
chairmanship and to withdraw for the 
time from the political arena (Winston* 
Churchill’s Life, i. chap vii.). 

At the general election of 1885 Maclean 
won for his party the second seat at Oldham, 
and at the election of 1886 he headed the 
poll. Lord Randolph, now le^er of the 
house, became reconciled to him, and he 
seconded the address in October 1886. He 
soon won a reputation as an effective 
speaker ; he also displayed antagonisms to 
his leaders on various questions. He notably 
offended trade unionists and bi-metaUists, 
and at the election of 1892 lost his seat at 
Oldham, being at the bottom of the poll. 

In 1882 Maclean had acquired a large 
interest in the ‘ Western Mail,’ Cardiff, to 
which he contributed for many years a 
weekly political letter. He stood for the 
borough at the general election of 1895, 
and, defeating Sh Edward James Reed [q. v. 
Suppl. II], became the first conservative 
member for Cardiff after forty years. While 
maintaining his reputation as a parlia- 
mentary debater, he developed a distrust 
and dislike of Mr. Chamberlain, which ruined 
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his parliamentary career. He opposed the 
conservative government on many critical 
questions, of which the chief were the reten- 
tion of Chitral, the negotiations leading up to 
the South African war, and the imposition in 

1899 of countervailing sugar duties in India. 
In the matter of the sugar duties he seconded 
on 15 June 1899 a motion of want of con- 
fidence moved by the opposition, and 
owing to the angry interruptions on his own 
side he crossed the floor of the house to 
finish his speech. The Cardiff conservatives 
withdrew their support. He disposed of his 
interest in the ‘ Western Mail,’ and retired 
from parliament at the dissolution of 
1900. 

An ardent free trader, Maclean spoke and 
wrote against tariff reform after its pro- 
mulgation by Mr. Chamberlain. In a 
paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts (10 Dec. 1903), he emphasised the 
objections from the Indian point of view 
(cf. his Indians Place in an Imperial 
Federation^ 1904). He now wrote for 
liberal journals, such as the ‘Manchester 
Guardian ’ and the ‘ South Wales Daily 
News.’ Some of these contributions were 
revised and collected as ‘ Recollections of 
Westminster and India ’ (Manchester, 1902). 

An original member of the Institute of 
Journalists, he was president of the con- 
ference at Cardiff in 1899, when ho depre- 
cated ‘ a growing spirit [in the press] of ob- 
sequiousness to personages in high social 
or political positions ’ [Proc. Inst. Journal- 
ists, No. 21, Sept. 1897). He revisited India 
at the end of 1898, and was received with 
enthusiasm in Bombay. He died at South- 
borne, Bournemouth, on 23 April 1906, and 
was buried at Chiswick. 

He married (1) in 1867 Anna Maria 
{d. 1897), daughter of Philip Whitehead, of 
the ‘ Bombay Gazette ’ ; and (2) on 23 July 

1900 Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, third daughter 
of Dr. D. Hayle of Harrogate, who sur- 
vives ; there were no children. A pastel 
portrait was executed by his widow. 

[Maclean’s Recollections, Guide to Bombay, 
and other writings ; Churchill, Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 1906; The Times, and 
Manchester Guardian, 24 April 1906 ; Times of 
India, 25 April 1906 ; Cardifi Times, Staly- 
bridge Standard, and Bombay Gazette Weekly 
Summary, 28 April 1906; Oldham Chronicle, 
30 April 1906 ; Lucy’s Diary of Salisbury 
Parliament, 1886-92, and of the Unionist 
Parliament, 1895-1900 ; personal Imowledge ; 
private papers, &c., kindly lent by Mrs. 
Maclean.] R. H. B. 

MACLEAR, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1833-1902), theological writer, born at 


Bedford on 3 Feb. 1833, was the eldest son 
of the Rev. George Maclear, M.A., chaplain 
of Bedford county prison (1832-69), by his 
wife Isabella Ingle. Educated at Bedford 
grammar school, he obtained a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1852 and had a distinguished academic 
career. He won the Cams Greek Testa- 
ment prize in 1854 and 1855, and after 
graduating B.A. with a second class in the 
classical tripos of 1855, he was placed in 
the first class in the theological tripos of 
1856 (its first year). He gained the Burney 
prize in 18o5, the Hulsean in 1857, the 
Maitland in 1858 and 1861, and the Norri- 
sian in 1863. All five prize essays were 
published. His Maitland essay of 1858, 
‘ The Christian Statesman and our Indian 
Empire ; or the legitimate sphere of 
government countenance and aid in pro- 
moting Christianity in India,’ reached a 
second edition. That of 1861, on 
‘ Christian Missions during the Middle 
Ages,’ was recast as ‘ Apostles of Medioeval 
Europe ’ (1869), and was the first of a series 
of important volumes on missionary 
history. Maclear proceeded M.A. in 1860, 
B.D. in 1867, and D.D. in 1872. Ordained 
deacon in 1856 and priest in 1857, he held 
curacies at Clopton, Bedfordshire (1856-8), 
and St. Barnabas, Kennington (1858-60) ; 
was assistant-preacher at Curzon Chapel, 
Mayfair (1860-5) ; and reader at the Temple 
(1865-70) ; select preacher at Cambridge 
in 1868, 1880, and 1886, and at Oxford in 
1881-2 ; and Ramsden preacher at Cam- 
bridge in 1890. He delivered the Boyle 
lectures at Whitehall in 1879-80 ‘ On the 
Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist ’ 
(1883 ; 4th edit. 1898). 

Meanwhile Maclear was an assistant 
master at King’s College School, London 
(1860-6), and headmaster (1867-80). He 
showed great ability as teacher and orga- 
niser, doubled the numbers and greatly 
raised the standing of the school While 
headmaster he declined an offer of the see 
of Colombo in 1875. Eventually he ac- 
cepted the post of warden of St. Augus- 
tine’s Missionary College, Canterbury, in 
1880, and held it till his death. In this 
capacity he worked untiringly as preacher, 
lecturer, and adviser on foreign mission 
work. In 1886 he was made an hon. canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. He died at St. 
Augustine’s College, after a long illness, 
on 19 Oct. 1902, and was buried in St. 
Martin’s churchyard, Canterbury. 

Maclear was twice married: (1) on 10 
June 1857 to Christiana Susan, daughter 
of J . Campbell, rector of Eye, Suffolk (she 
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died on 31 May 1874, being predeceased 
by an only daughter) ; and (2) on 27 Deo. 
1878 to Eva, eldest daughter of WilHam 
Henry D’Olier Purcell, vicar of Exmouth ; 
she died on 1 March 1890, leaving three 
sons and a daughter. A portrait by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hah, unveiled on 5 Dec. 1902, 
hangs in the hall of the new King’s College 
School at Wimbledon. 

Maclear enjoyed a wide reputation as 
a theological writer. His lucid and well- 
arranged text-books, which were long in 
general use, include the ‘ Class Books of 
Old and hTew Testament History ’ (1862), 
the ‘ Class Book of the Catechism ’ (1868), 
‘An Introduction to the Articles’ (written 
with the Rev. Watkin Wynn Williams) 
(1895 ; new edit. 1909). To missionary 
history he contributed, besides the work 
mentioned, ‘ The Conversion of the West ’ 
(4 vols. 1878) and ‘ St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury: its Rise, Ruin, and Restoration’ 
(1888) ; and he wrote on missions in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (9th edit.). 
Maclear also published, with several devo- 
tional books, ‘ An Elementary Introduction 
to the Book of Common Prayer’ (1868) 
and ‘ The Baptismal Office and the Order 
of Confirmation’ (1902), in both of which 
he collaborated with Francis Procter [q. v. 
Suppl. II] ; he edited portions of the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools ; and contributed 
to Smith’s Dictionaries of ‘ Christian Anti- 
quities ’ and ‘ Christian Biography,’ and 
to Cassell’s ‘ Bible Educator.’ ‘ Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology,’ a selection from 
his unpublished manuscripts, was edited 
by the Rev, R. J. E. Boggis, D.D., in 
1904. 

[Private information ; Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, mth portrait and Dedication by 
Dr. Boggis, 1904 ; King’s College School 
Magazine, Dec. 1902, by Prof. Hales, Rev. 
H. Belcher, and others ; Crockford’s Clerical 
Dii’ectory ; Guardian, 22 Oct. 1902, and 
Church Times, 24 Oct. 1902 ; Kentish 
Observer, 23 Oct. ; The Times, 20, 23 Oct, ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

MACLEAR, JOHN FIOT LEE 
PE ARSE (1838-1907), admiral, son of Sir 
Thomas Maclear [q. v.], astronomer royal at 
the Cape of Good Hope, was born at Cape 
Town on 27 June 1838. He entered the 
navy in Sept. 1851 as a cadet on board 
the Castor, frigate, then bearing the broad 
pennant of Christopher Wyvill, commodore 
in command on the Cape station. In her 
he saw service during the Kaffir war 
of 1851, and afterwards, as a midshipman 
of the Algiers, served in the Baltic and in 
the Black Sea from 1854 to 1856, receiving 


the Baltic, Turkish, and Crimean medals, 
with the clasp for Sevastopol. He passed 
his examination in July 1857, and served 
on board the Cyclops in the Red Sea as 
mate during the outbreak at Jeddah in 
1858. On 19 May 1859 he was promoted 
to lieutenant, and shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Sphinx, in which he served 
on the China station until 1862, being pre- 
sent at several engagements during the 
second Chinese war, and especially at Taku 
Forts, for which he received the clasp. 
In 1863 he went to the Excellent to qualify 
as a gunnery lieutenant, and in Feb. 1864 
was appointed to the Princess Royal, 
flagship on the Cliina station. He returned 
home in her, and in Oct. 1867 was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of the Octavia, frigate, 
flagship of Commodore Heath [see Heath, 
SiE Leopold George, Suppl. II] in the 
East Indies. In her he took part in the 
Abyssinian campaign of 1868, earning the 
medal and his promotion to commander, 
which was dated 14 Aug. 1868. 

In 1872 the Challenger was commissioned 
by Sir George Nares, with Maclear as his 
commander, for the voyage of scientific 
discovery in which the ship went round 
the world. Returning home in her in 1876, 
Maclear was on 14 August promoted to 
captain. In 1879 he succeeded Sir George 
Nares in command of the Aert, sloop, and 
remained in her until 1882, completing the 
survey of the Straits of Magellan. From 
1883 to 1887 he commanded the Flying 
Fish on surveying service, carrying out 
other valuable scientific work during the 
same time. On 20 June 1891 he reached 
flag rank, and two months later retired. 
He was promoted to vice-admiral on the 
retired list in 1897, and to admiral in 1903. 
After leaving the sea, Maclear assisted in 
the compilation of several volumes of the 
official sailing directions, especially those 
for the Eastern Archipelago (1890 and 1893), 
for the West Coasts of Central America 
and the United States (1896), for Bering 
Sea and Aaska (1898), and the ‘Arctic 
Pilot ’ (vol. ii. 1901 and vol. iii. 1905). He 
was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
and Royal Meteorological societies. 

He died from heart failure in an hotel at 
Niagara on 17 July 1907, and his body was 
brought to England for burial. He married 
on 4 June 1878 Julia, sixth daughter of 
Sir John Frederick William Herschel [q. v.]. 

[The Times, 19 July 1907 ; Journal of Roy- 
Geogr. Soe. 1907 ; Proo. Meteorol. Soc. 1907 ; 
Sir Charles Wyville Thomson, The Voyage of the 
Challenger, 2 vols. 1877 ; W. J. J. Spry, Cruise 
of H.M,S. Challenger, 1876.] L, G, 0. L, 
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MACLEOD, HONA (pseudonym). [See 
Shabp, William (1856-1905), man of 
letters.] 

MACLEOD, HENRY DUNNING (1821- 
1902), economist, born at Moray Place, 
Edinburgh, on 31 March 1821, was the 
second son and youngest child of Roderick 
Macleod (1786-1853) of CadboU and Invert 
gordon Castle, lord-lieutenant of Cromarty, 
and for several years M.P. successively for 
the county of Cromarty, the county of 
Sutherland, and the Inverness burghs. His 
mother was Isabella, daughter of William 
Cunninghame of Laimshaw, Ayrshire. He 
was called Dunning after his great-uncle, 
John Dunning, the first Lord Ashburton 
[q. V.]. He had one brother, Robert 
Bruce ^Eneas, fifth of CadboU, and three 
sisters. 

Macleod was educated first at Edinburgh 
Academy, then at Eton. He matriculated 
at Trinity OoUege, Cambridge, in 1839, 
graduated B. A. as senior op time in 1843, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1863. On 5 May 1843 
he was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple. He was abroad for the greater 
part of the next two years, and then read 
as a pupil in the chambers of Edward 
BuUen, special pleader (1846-8), being 
called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1849. His 
subsequent legal career was intermittent. 
He estabhshed a certain reputation as a 
mercantile lawyer, joined the midland 
circuit in 1863, and was employed by the 
government from June 1868 till March 1870 
in preparing a digest of the law of biUs of 
exchange. 

Macleod’s life was mainly devoted to the 
study of pohtical economy. In 1847, while 
still a law student, he acted as chairman of a 
committee formed in Easter Ross, a district 
in which his father was the largest land- 
owner, to devise an improved system of poor 
law relief, A plan drawn up by Macleod 
was adopted with success in Easter Ross, 
and was described in the report issued 
by the Board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor in 1852. It was subsequently 
imitated extensively throughout Scotland, 
Macleod remained for six years in Easter 
Ross supervising its working, and during 
that time he was also active in advocating 
free trade at the elections of 1847 and 1852. 

In 1853 Macleod went to London, 
residing at Kensington for the rest of 
his life. He had suffered severely from 
bank-failures and was often thenceforth 
in straitened circumstances. Soon after 
settling in London he was engaged in a law 
case in which he successfully contested the 


claim of the board of trade to prohibit a 
joint-stock bank, founded under &r Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1845, from increasing its 
capital. Macleod expounded the general 
conclusions to which the litigation brought 
him in his first work, ‘ The Theory and 
Practice of Banking ’ (1856 ; 5th edit. 

1892-3 ; Italian translation). It was highly 
commended for its independence in Tooke’s 
‘ History of Prices.’ Other works in which 
Macleod combated the views of orthodox 
economists were now published at frequent 
intervals. Erom 1860 till 1868 he acted 
as coach in political economy to selected 
candidates for the Indian civil service. He 
also lectured on banking at Cambridge in 
1877, at King’s College, London, in 1878, 
at Edinburgh and Aberdeen in 1882, and he 
read many papers on the subject before 
learned societies. 

Macleod, who agreed in the main with 
Archbishop Whately’s views, regarded value 
as consisting in exchangeability, not as de- 
pendent on utility or cost of production. 
He made valuable contributions to the his- 
torical side of economic science {Bcon. Jour- 
nal, Dec. 1902), and was the first writer to 
give due prominence to the phenomenon 
of credit and to the exchanges in which it 
plays part (Quarterly Review, Oct. 1901). In 
his ‘ Elements of Political Economy ’ (1858 ; 
re-issued in 1872-5 as ‘The Principles of 
Economical Philosophy,’ and again in 1881-6 
as ‘ The Elements of Economics ’ ) he enriched 
the economic vocabulary with the name 
‘ Gresham’s Law.’ This term he first applied 
to the well-known principle of currency 
that ‘ bad money drives out good,’ or that 
‘ where two media come into circulation 
at the same time, the more valuable will 
tend to disappear.’ Macleod erroneously 
assumed that this conclusion was first 
reached by Sir Thomas Gresham [q.v.] when 
seeking to restore the debased coinage of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but it was well 
understood before the sixteenth century. 
Macleod’s term is universally adopted by 
writers on currency. The ‘ Dictionary of 
Political Economy^ (1858), of which only 
one volume appeared, was the attempt of 
one man to do what was afterwards accom- 
plished by Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave with col- 
laborators. 

Macleod’s views and attainments were 
not much regarded by orthodox economists 
(of. Cliffe Leslie in Academy vii. 363). 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chairs of political economy at Cambridge 
in 1863, at Edinburgh in 1871, and at Oxford 
in 1888. A somewhat over-confident style 
of controversy told against him. On the 
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Continent and in America he was treated 
with more respect than at home. He was 
elected a fellow of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society on 25 February 1850, and 
was corresponding member of the Societe 
d’Economie Pohtique of Paris and of the 
Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legis- 
lation, Madrid. 


In 1887 he drew up, at the request of the 
gold and silver commission, a memorandum 
on the relation of money to prices. He 
died at Norwood on 16 July 1902, and was 
buried at West Norwood cemetery. He 
had been in receipt of a civil Hst pension 
of lOOZ. since 20 June 1892. 

Macleod married on 18 Aug. 1853 Eliza- 
beth Mackenzie, eldest daughter of Hugh 
J. Cameron, sometime provost of Dingwall. 
He had three sons and four daughters. 
Of the sons two, Roderick Henry and 
Keith William Bruce, have won distinction 
in the Indian and Ceylon civil services 
respectively. One daughter, Mary, is a 
successful writer of books for children. 

Besides the works cited, Macleod pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ Elements of Banking,’ 1876. 
2. ‘ Economics for Beginners,’ 1883. 3. ‘ The 
Theory of Credit,’ 1889-91, 2 vols . ; 2nd 
edit. 1893-7 ; re-issued in one volume, 1898. 
4, ‘ Bimetalism,’ 1894. 5. ‘ History of 

Banking in Great Britain,’ being vol. ii. of 
‘ The History of Banking of All Nations,’ 
1896. 6. * The History of Economics,’ 1896. 
7. ‘ Indian Currency,’ 1898. 8. ‘ Draft 

Tentative Scheme for Restoring a Gold 
Currency to India,’ privately printed, fol. 


1898. 


[The Times, 18 July 1902 ; Men at the Bar, 
1886 ; Alhbone’s Diet, of Eng. Lit., 1891 ; 
Statement and Testimonials of Henry Dunning 
Macleod, Candidate for the Chair of Com- 
mercial and PoL Econ. and Mercantile Law in 
Univ. of Edinburgh, 1871 ; An address to the 
Board of Electors to the Professorship of 
Pol. Econ. in the Univ. of Oxford, 1888 ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1901 ; Economic Journal, Dec. 1902 ; 
Law Lists, 1890; Encyc. Brit. 11th edit. 
Vols. 12 and 17 ; private information.] 

S. E. E. 

MACLURE, EDWARD CRAIG (1833- 
1906), dean of Manchester, bom in Upper 
Brook Street, Manchester, on 10 June 
1833, was eldest son of John Maclure, 
merchant, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Kearsley, also a 
merchant. Educated at Manchester 
grammar school (1844-50), he won a 
Hulmeian scholarship at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and matriculated there on 28 Jan. 
1852. He graduated B.A. in 1856 and 


proceeded M.A. in 1858, being created 
B.D. and D.D. in 1890. Taking holy 
orders, he was curate of St. John’s, 
Lad 3 rwood, Birmingham (1857-61), of 
St. Pancras, London (1861-3), and vicar of 
Habergham Eaves, Burnley (1863-77). In 
the public life of Burnley he took a 
prominent part, becoming chairman of 
the school board. Dr. Fraser, bishop of 
Manchester, appointed him in 1877 to the 
important vicarage of Rochdale, in 1878 
to an honorary canonry of Manchester, 
and in 1881 to the rural deanery of Roch- 
dale. He carried out great improvements 
at Rochdale parish church, for which he 
raised 10,000Z., as well as on the vicarage 
estate. In 1887 he acted as honorary secre- 
tary of the church congress at Manchester. 

Designated archdeacon of Manchester in 
1890, he was before his induction appointed 
dean of Manchester on the death of John 
Oakley [q. v.], being installed on 28 October. 
As dean Maclure won the goodwill of all 
classes by his broad sympathies, humour and 
love of fair play. Through his incessant care 
the daily service in the cathedral increased 
in dignity and beauty, and the Sunday 
evening services grew to be an important 
element in the religious Life of the city. 
To his energy was due the rearrangement 
of the boundaries of the old churchyard 
and the building of the western annexe 
and the new vestries and library at the 
north-east comer of the cathedral. 

Maclure largely devoted his abundant 
energy to promoting popular education of 
a rehgious kind. He was elected a member 
of the Manchester school board in 1891, 
and was unanimously appointed chairman. 
That position he held until the board was 
abohshed in 1903 by the Education Act 
of the previous year. He was afterwards 
deputy-chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the city council until his death, 
and was also a member of the Salford 
education committee. His practical know- 
ledge of the details of the administration of 
education was recognised by government 
by his appointment in 1894 as a member 
of the royal commission on secondary 
education and in 1899 by his being placed 
on the consultative committee of the board 
of education. From 1895 to 1902 he was 
chairman of the School Board Association 
of England and Wales. He was also princi- 
pal of the Scholse Episcopi at Manchester 
and a governor of Owens College, Man- 
chester University, of Manchester grammar 
school, of Chetham Hospital, and of Huhne’s 
Tmst. He was made hon. LL.D. at the 
Victoria University, Manchester, in 1902. 
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Maclure died at Manchester on 8 May 
1906, and ■ was buried at Kersal church, 
near that city. A monumental brass is 
in the chancel of the cathedral, and another 
memorial is in the grammar schooh 

He married on 7 May 1863 Mary Anne 
{d. 17 Oct. 1905), daughter of Johnson 
Gedge of Eury St. Edmunds, and had 
three sons, of whom WilMam Kenneth took 
holy orders, and three daughters. 

His brother. Sir John William Macltjre 
(1835-1901), born at Manchester on 22 April 
1835, and educated at Manchester gram- 
mar school, engaged with success in com- 
merce and financial enterprise. He came 
into prominence as honorary secretary to the 
committee of the Lancashire cotton rehef 
fund, instituted in 1862 for the relief of the 
operatives thrown out of work through the 
stoppage of supplies of cotton during the 
American civil war. Over 1,750,000?. was 
I’aised for this object, and Maclure received 
a public testimonial. He was an enthusias- 
tic volunteer, becoming major of the 40th 
Lancashire rifles. As churchwarden of Man- 
chester (1881-96) he was instrumental in 
collecting large sums of money for a 
thorough restoration of the cathedral. A 
strong churchman, he was in politics a con- 
servative, and was elected in 1886 M.P. for 
the Stretford division of Lancashire, which 
seat he retained until his death on 28 Jan. 
1901. His cheery temperament made bim 
popular in the House of Commons. On 
7 April 1892 he and three other directors 
of the Cambrian railways were admonished 
by the speaker by direction of the house for 
a breach of privilege in dismissing a station- 
master on account of his evidence before 
the committee on the hours of railway 
servants. He was created a baronet on 
1 Jan. 1898. There is a tablet to his 
memory in Manchester cathedral. He 
married on 13 Deo. 1869 Eleanor, second 
daughter of Thomas Nettleship of East 
Sheen, Surrey, by whom he had three sons 
and four daughters. 

[Manchester Guardian, 9 May 1906 (with 
portrait) ; The Times, 9 May 1906 ; Manchester 
Courier, 14 May 1906 ; Guardian (London), 
30 May 1906 ; C. H. Drant, Distinguished 
Churchmen (with portrait), 1902 ; Crock- 
ford’s Directory, 1906 ; Ulula, the Man- 
chester grammar school magazine, 1906, 
p. 69 ; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1900 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1901 ; Axon’s Annals of 
Manchester.] C. W. S. 

MoMAHON, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
(1830--1904), general and geologist, born 
at Highgate on 23 March 1830, was son 


of Captain Alexander McMahon of Irish 
descent, formerly in the Indian service, 
by his wife Aim, daughter of Major 
Patrick Mansell (British army). After 
education at a private school, he obtained a 
commission in the 39th Madras native in- 
fantry on 4 Eeb. 1847, but after eight years' 
service in that regiment became a member 
of the Madras staff corps, and was trans- 
ferred in 1856 to the Punjab commission, 
on which he served for thirty years, hold- 
ing the rank of commissioner for the last 
fourteen. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
McMahon, then a lieutenant and assistant 
commissioner of the Sialkot district, in which 
was a cantonment, was in full charge owing 
to his superior’s illness. On 9 July 1857 
the native troops rose, and after murdering 
some Europeans, including four of their 
officers, decamped to join the rebels. But 
McMahon contrived to send a note to 
General John Nicholson [q.v,], who restored 
order at Sialkot so completely that McMahon 
was able to force the surrender of some 
140 refugee rebels. In 1865 his ability as a 
judge was proved in a civil suit against the 
government of India Avhich came before him 
as a Punjab commissioner. An intricate 
question, involving about 1,500,000?., had 
been remitted by the privy council for trial 
on its merits. McMahon’s decision (against 
the plaintifi’) was uphold on appeal by the 
superior courts of the Punjab and the 
privy council in England,. 

While commissioner of Hissar in 1871 
McMahon began to work seriously at 
geology, and six years later published his 
first important paper in the ‘ Records of 
the Geo, logical Survey of India’ (vol. x.). 
This and its successors dealt with a group 
of crystalline rocks, some of which, after 
examination with the microscope, he main- 
tained to be eruptive. Subsequently, in 
1879, while on a furlough in England, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he 
entered himself as a student at the Royal 
School of Mines. On returning to India he 
investigated its rocks with increased vigour, 
contributing in all twenty-one papers to 
the ‘ Records.’ 

He retired in 1885 with the rank of 
colonel, becoming major-general in 1888 
and lieutenant-general in 1892. Settling in 
London, he devoted himself to petrological 
studies, taking^ part in the proceedings of 
kindred societies and publishing papers 
in their ^ journals, the total number of 
his contributions to geology being nearly 
fifty. As an investigator he was scrupu- 
lously careful and accurate. In petrology 
he merits a high place among the pioneers. 
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for in 1881 lie liad independently arrived 
at the conclusion, which then found only 
a very few supporters in England, that, as 
a general rule, the extent of metamorphism 
affords an indication of the relative age 
of ancient rocks, and in 1884 he main- 
tained, as is now generally admitted, that 
foliation, in certain crystalline rocks, was 
due to a flowing of the mass while it was 
still viscid or partly crystalhsed. His 
valuable collection of rock shoes was 
presented by his widow to Manchester 
University. 

He became a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1878, and was awarded its Lyell 
medal in 1899. He was president of the 
Geologists’ Association in 1894^5 and of 
the geological section at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1902. In 1898 he 
was elected E.R.S., and a contribution to 
the ‘ Geological Magazine ’ was pubhshed 
in November 1903. He died at his London 
house on 21 Feb. 1904. 

He was twice married : (1) in 1857 to 
Ehzabeth [d. 1866), daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Franklin Head, late 93rd 
highlanders ; of his family by her, two sons, 
the elder being Colonel Sk Arthur Henry 
McMahon, K.O.I.E., C.S.L, a distinguished 
oJB&cer in the Indian army, who is also a 
geologist, and one daughter, are still living ; 
(2) in 1868 to Charlotte Emily, daughter 
of Henry Dorhng of Stroud Green House, 
Croydon, who, with a son and daughter, 
survived him, 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxv. ; Geol. Mag. 1904 ; 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., 1905 ; private infor- 
mation ; personal knowledge.] T. G. B. 

MACMILLAN, HUGH (1833-1903), 
presbyterian divine and religious writer, 
born at Aberfeldy on 17 Sept. 1833, was 
eldest son in the family of six sons and three 
daughters of Alexander MacmiUan, mer- 
chant of Aberfeldy, by his wife Margaret 
Macfarlane. After attending a school in 
his pative place and Hill Street Academy, 
Edinburgh, he entered the university of 
Edinburgh, where he went through the 
arts course and also studied medicine. 
Deciding to enter the ministry of the Free 
church, he studied at New College, Edin- 
burgh, and being licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Breadalbane in January 1857, 
became minister of the Free church at 
Kirkmichael, Perthshire, in 1859. The 
fine scenery of this parish stimulated his 
love of nature, to which he gave expression 
in his preaching and writings. In 1861 he 
published ‘ Footnotes from the Page of 
Nature, or First Forms of Vegetation’ 
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(2nd edit. 1874, entitled ^ First Forms of 
Vegetation’), the first of many popular 
volumes in which he brought study of 
scientific research to illustrate moral and 
spiritual truths. He was especially well 
versed in botany. In 1864 he accepted 
the pastorate of Free St. Peter’s church, 
Glasgow. There, while faithfully discharg- 
ing his pastoral duties, he continued his 
studies in natural history, which he 
supplemented by foreign travel. In 1867 
there appeared his best-known work, 
‘Bible Teachings in Nature’ (15th edit. 
1889), in which he enforced the harmony 
subsisting between the natural and the 
spiritual w'orld. The work was translated 
into French, German, Italian, Norwegian, 
and Danish, and at the author’s death up- 
wards of 30,000 copies had been printed in 
this country, besides many thousands in 
America. His next book, ‘ Hobdays on 
High Lands, or Rambles and Incidents 
in Search of Alpine Plants ’ (1869 ,* 2nd 
edit. 1873), was a detailed account of the 
Alpine plants found in this country. 
There followed ‘ The Ministry of Nature ’ 
(1871 ; 8th edit. 1888) 

On 19 Sept. 1878 he became minister of 
the Free west church, Greenock. There 
he remained until 1901, when he retired 
from the active ministry. His labours 
received wide recognition. He was made 
in 1871 both hon. LL.D. of St. Andrews 
Unversity and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and he became 
hon. D.D. of the universities of Edinburgh 
(1879) and Glasgow. In 1883 he was 
elected a febow of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. 

During his later years he filled practically 
every post of honour and influence in the 
Free church. He delivered the Thomson 
lectures at the Free Church CoUege, 
Aberdeen, in 1886 ; the Cunningham 
lectures at New College, Edinburgh, in 
1894, his subject being the archaeology of 
the Bible in the fight of recent researches ; 
and the Gunning lectures at Edinburgh 
University in 1897, when he dealt with 
the relations of science and revelation. In 
the last year he was moderator of the 
general assembly of the Free church, and in 
that capacity was present at the celebration 
in London of the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, who was a warm admirer of 
his books. 

Devoted to the Highlands and its people, 
Macmillan was the first chief of the Clan 
Macmillan Society (1892“9). He was a dili- 
gent student of art, ajidone of his last 
fiterary undertalnngs was a monograph 
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on George Frederick Watts, R.A. (‘Temple 
Biographies ’ series), posthumously pub- 
lished in 1903. 

He died at his residence in Edinburgh 
on 24 : May 1903, and was buried in the 
Dean cemetery. He married on 14 June 1859 
Jane, second daughter of William Patison 
of Williamfield, near Edinburgh. She sur- 
vived him with one son and five daughters. 

Besides the works cited, Macmillan 
published the following, chiefly dealing 
with the relations of religion and science, 
and characterised by beauty of thought and 
diction, and by devotional feeling : 1. ‘ The 
True Vine, or the Analogies of our Lords 
AUegory,’ 1871 ; 5th edit. 1883. 2. ‘ The 
Garden and the City, with other Contrasts 
and Parallels of Scripture,’ 1872 ; 2nd edit. 
1873. 3. ‘ Sun Glints in the Wilderness,’ 
1872. 4. ‘The Sabbath of the Fields, 

being a Sequel to Bible Teachings in 
Nature,’ 1876 ; 6th edit. 1889. 5. ‘ Our 
Lord’s Three Raisings from the Dead,’ 
1876. 6. ‘ Two Worlds are Ours,’ 1880 ; 
4th edit. 1889. 7. ‘The Marriage in Cana 
of Galilee,’ 1882. 8. ‘The Riviera’ (one 
of the best books on the subject), 1885; 
3rd edit. 1902. 9. ‘ The Olive Leaf,’ 1886. 
10. ‘ Roman Mosaics, or Studies in Rome 
and its Neighbourhood,’ 1888 ; 2nd edit, 
1892. 11. ‘ The Gate Beautiful and Other 
Bible Teachings for the Young,’ 1891. 12. 

‘ My Comfort in Sorrow,’ 1891. 13. ‘ The 
Mystery of Grace and Other Sermons,’ 1893. 
14. ‘ The Daisies of Nazareth,’ 1894 ; 
2nd edit. 1901. 15. ‘ The Clock of Nature,’ 
1896. 16. ‘ The Spring of the Day,’ 
1898. 17. ‘ Gleanings in Holy Fields ’ 
(the outcome of a visit to Palestine), 1899. 
18. ‘ The Corn of Heaven,’ 1901. 19. ‘The 
Christmas Rose, and Other Thoughts in 
Verse,’ 1901. 20. ‘The Highland Tay 
from Tyndrum to Dunkeld,’ 1901. 21. 

_‘ The Poetry of Plants,’ 1902. The follow- 
ing were posthumously published: ‘The 
Touch of God and Other Sermons ’ 
(‘World’s Pulpit’ series 1903); ‘Rotliie- 
murchus,’ a fascinating account of a pic- 
turesque Highland neighbourhood (1907) ; 
and ‘ The Isles and the Gospel and other 
Bible Studies’ (1907). Macmillan was 
also a voluminous contributor to scientific 
and rehgiouB periodicals. 

[Memoir by George A. Macmillan, prefixed 
to The Isles and the Gospel and other Bible 
Studies, 1907; Sunday Magazine, 1897, 
p. 374; In Memoriam : Hugh MaomiUan, 
mrinted for use of members of Wes b United 
Free church, Greenock) ; Scotsman, and 
Glasgow Herald, 25 May 1903 ; private in- 
formation.] ‘ W. F. G. 


M 0 N A I R , JOHN FREDERICK 
ADOLPHUS (1828-1910), Indian and colo- 
nial official, born at Bath on 23 Oct. 1 828, 
was eldest son of Major Robert McNair,' 
stall officer, London. After education at 
King’s College, London, and at the School 
of Mines, he entered the Madras (royal) 
artillery in 1845, was promoted captain 
in 1858 and major (retired) in 1870. He 
was employed with his battery in India 
until 1850. In 1853 he proceeded to 
the Straits Settlements and served at 
Malacca and in Labuan. After qualifying 
in the Hindustani and Malay languages 
he was appointed in .1856 staff officer and 
subsequently adjutant of artillery for the 
Straits district. After serving during 1857 
as A.D.C. and private secretary to the 
governor, E. A» Blundell, ho became ex- 
ecutive engineer and superintendent of 
convicts at Singapore. He received the 
approval of the governor-general of India, 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, in 
council on the completion of the military 
works at the latter place, and the govern- 
ment of Netherlands India thanked him 
for services in connection with the intro- 
duction into Java of the Straits system of 
prison discipline. 

From 1865 to 1867 McNair was in 
England as deputy governor and in charge 
of public works at Woking prison. In 1867, 
when the administration of the Straits 
Settlements was transferred from the 
Indian to the colonial department, he re- 
turned to Singapore as colonial engineer 
and controller of convicts and member of the 
legislative council of the colony (14 Feb.). 
Ho was colonial secretary during 1868, a 
member of the executive council from 1869, 
and colonial engineer and surveyor-general 
from 1873. In Feb, 1881 he was transferred 
to Penang as acting lieutenant-governor 
and resident councillor of that province. 
He retired on a pension on 10 Aug. 1884. 
McNair meanwhile was officially employed 
on important missions to Siam in 1868, 
1874, 1875, and 1878. In 187.^6 h^was 
officiating chief commissioner in P6rak 
during the disturbances in that state, 
and took part in the affair of Kotah 
Lamah on the Pfirak river, for which he 
received the medal and clasp. He was 
special commissioner to Selangor to inquire 
into piracy, and to P6rak in connection 
with the Pangkor treaty in 1874. McNair 
was made C.M.G. on 24 May 1878. 

After his retirement McNair occupied 
his time principally in writing. He had 
already issued in 1878 ‘Perak and the 
Malays,’ a descriptive account of the 
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Malayan peninsula, and in 1899, in collabo- 
ration with W. D. Bayless, he pubhshed 
* Prisoners their own Warders,’ an interest- 
ing account of the old Singapore convict 
prison. He also issued (for private circu- 
lation) ‘ Oral Traditions from the Indus,’ 
and wrote many articles for the ‘ Asiatic 
Quarterly ’ on Eastern topics. 

McNair died at Brighton on 17 May 1910, 
and was buried in the town cemetery. 
He was twice married: (1) in 1849 to 
Sarah des Granges, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Paine, M.A, (she died in 1903); and 
(2) to Madalena, daughter of E. VaUeiice 
of Brighton, and widow of surgeon-major 
G. Williamson, R.A.M.C. He had two 
sons and three daughters. 

A portrait in oils, three-quarter length, 
belongs to his second son, .^thur Wynd- 
ham, of the Indian civil service. 

[The Times, 20 May 1910 ; Colonial Office 
List, 1910 ; Straits Settlements Civil Service 
List, 1884 ; Colonial Office Records ; infor- 
mation supplied by relatives.] C. A. 

MoNEILL, Sir JOHN CARSTAIRS 
(1831-1904), major-general, bom at Colonsay 
House on 29 March 1831, was eldest son in 
a family of four sons of Capt. Alexander 
McNeill (1791-1850) of the islands of Colon- 
say and Oronsay in the Hebrides, by his wife 
Anne Ehzabeth, daughter of John Carstairs 
of Stratford Green, Essex, and Warboys, 
Huntingdonshire. Duncan McNeOl, Lord 
Colonsay [q. v.], the Scottish judge, and Sir 
John McNeiH [q. v.], the diplomatist, were 
his uncles, ^ter education at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and at Addiscombe, 
he entered the army on 9 Dec. 1850 as ensign 
in the 12th Bengal native infantry. He 
was promoted lieutenant on 30 Aug. 1855. 
During the Indian Mutiny, 1857—8, McNeiB 
won distinction as aide-de-camp to Sir 
Edward Lugard during the siege and capture 
of Lucknow. He took part in the engage- 
ment at Jaunpur, in the relief of Azimghur, 
and in various operations at Jugdespur, 
and received the medal with clasp and 
brevet of major. He became captain on 
31 Aug. 1860 and major on 8 Oct. 1861, 
and in the latter year, being transferred 
to the 107th foot, he proceeded to New 
Zealand as aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Duncan Alexander Cameron [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
He served there till 1865, engaging in the 
Maori war of 1864. He was present at 
the engagements on the Katikara river, 
the Kalroa, Rangiriri, the Gate Pah, and 
various other encounters with the Maoris. 
During the war he won the Victoria Cross 
for an act of gallantry on 30 March 1864, 
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when he was threatened, while engaged 
in carrying despatches, by a force of the 
enemy, and managed to effect the escape 
of both himself and a private, who was 
in imminent peril of his life {Lond. Gaz, 
21 Aug. and 23 Oct. 1863 ; 19 Feb. and 
14 May 1864, and 12 April 1865). MoNeffl 
also received the medal and the brevet of 
lieut. -colonel. 

From 1869 to 1872 McNeill was military 
secretary to Sir John Young, Lord Lisgar 
[ff* governor-general of Canada, and 
was on the staff of the Red River expedi- 
tion in Canada under Sir Garnet (afterwards 
Viscount) Wolseley in 1870. He became 
colonel on 25 April 1872, and for liis ser- 
vices on this expedition he was nominated 
C.M.G. on 2 Dec. 1876. As chief of the 
staff in the Ashanti war of 1873-4 he 
showed daring, determination, and a first- 
rate capacity for organisation, and was 
so severely wounded in the wrist at the 
destruction of Essaman that he had 
eventually to be sent home. {Lond. 
Oaz. 18 Nov. 1873 and 7 and 31 March 
1874). He was awarded the medal and was 
made C.B. on 31 March 1874. By Queen 
Victoria’s command he accompanied Prince 
Leopold (afterwards duke of Albany) to 
Canada, and on his return was appointed 
K.C.M.G. on 17 Aug. 1880. In 1882 he 
was promoted major-general, and served 
in the Egyptian campaign on the staff 
of the duke of Connaught [Lond. Gaz. 
2 Nov. 1882). He received the medal, 
bronze star, and the 2nd class Medjidie, 
and was nominated K.C.B. on 24 Nov. 
1882. 

In the Soudan campaign of 1885 he com- 
manded the second infantry brigade. On 
20 March he took part in the action at 
Hashin, where his troops stormed Dihilibat 
Mil. On 22 March a force under McNeill 
started from Suakin for Tamai to escort a 
convoy of camels with supplies. A halt 
was made half-way at Tofrik, and while 
a zeriba was being formed, the enemy 
attacked in force. After severe fighting the 
Arabs were repulsed with loss. Sir Gerald 
Graham [q. v. Suppl. I], who had started 
out to McNeill’s assistance, soon returned 
on hearing that reinforcements were not 
required. Graham deprecated the sharp 
criticism to wMch McNeiH’s conduct was 
subjected on the ground of lack of 
caution [Lond. Gaz. 25 Aug. 1885). For 
his services in the campaign he received 
two clasps. He retired from the service in 
1890. Inheriting the family estates in the 
Hebrides, McNeill was made J.P, and D.L, 
for Argyllshire in 1874. 
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He became an equerry to Queen Victoria 
and A.D.C. to George, duke of Cambridge. 
In 1898 he was appointed king at arms 
to the Order of the Bath, and, on the 
accession of Edward VII, G.C.V.O. on 
2 Feb. 1901. Of foreign orders he held the 
first class of the Red Eagle and of the 
order of the Crown of Prussia. His love 
of sport made him a favourite with the 
royal family. 

He died unmarried, on 25 May 1904, at 
St. James’s Palace, London, and was buried 
at Oronsay Priory, Argyllshire. 

[The Times, 27 and 28 May 1904 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry ; Hart’s and Official Army 
Lists ; Indian Mutiny : Selections from State 
Papers in Military Department, 1857-8, iii. 
558 ; Lord Wolsoley, Story of a Soldier’s 
Life, 1903, ii. 279 ; R. H. Vetch, Life, Letters, 
and Diaries of Lieut. -general Sir Gerald 
Graham, 1901, p. 293 ; H. E. Col vile. History 
of the Sudan Campaign, 2 parts, 1889.] 

H. M. V. 

McQUEElSr, SiE JOHN WITHERS 
(1836-1909), major-general, born in Calcutta 
on 24 Aug. 1836, was the eldest of the three 
sons of John McQueen, chaplain of the 
Kidderpur Orphan Asylum in that city. 
McQueen was sent home at an early age 
and educated at Glenalmond College, 
Perthshire, under Bishop Cliarlcs Words- 
worth [q. V.], Before ho had completed his 
seventeenth year he received a direct 
cadetship in the East India Company’s 
military service, and returning to India he 
was appointed ensign in the 27th Bengal 
native infantry on 4 August 1854. On 
the outbreak of the Mutiny of the 
Bengal army in May 1857 the 27th 
proved unfaithful, and McQueen, who had 
been promoted lieutenant on 3 June 
in that year, was attached to the 4th 
Punjab rifles, one of the newly raised 
frontier regiments, which had been ordered 
by Sir John Lawrence to proceed to Delhi 
to assist in the siege of that fortress. On 
its way down country the 4th turned aside 
to take part in an attack on the Hindustani 
fanatics at Narinji on 21 July 1857, axid 
reached Delhi on 6 Sept., after a march 
of 1035 miles, in time to engage in the 
assault on the city on the 14th, and the six 
days’ continuous street fighting which en- 
sued. Here McQueen soon earned a name 
for conspicuoxis bravery. On 19 Sept., 
accompanied by one sepoy, he recon- 
noitred up to the very gates of the King’s 
Palace, thus enabling that important post 
to be captured with trifling loss (Lord 
Roberts, Forty-One Years in India^ i. 247). 
Subsequently McQueen took part in the 


reUef of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell 
[q. V.], and on 17 Nov. 1857 at the capture 
of the Secundarabagh, he was severely 
wounded ; for his gallantry on this occasion 
he was recommended (without result) for 
the Victoria Cross. On 15 May 1858, after 
eleven months’ continuous fighting, the 
4th Punjab rifles marched back to the 
frontier, having lost thirteen out of 
fifteen British officers and upwards of 370 
non-commissioned officers and men. For 
his services in the Mutiny McQueen was 
twice mentioned in despatches {Lond. 
Oaz. 28 July 1858 and 4 Eeb. 1859), and 
received the medal with two clasps, besides 
being made adjutant of the regiment. In 
this capacity he took part in the expedition 
against the Kabul Khel Waziris on the 
Trans-Indus frontier in 1859 under Sir 
Neville Chamberlain [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
in April 1860 ho was promoted second in 
command of his regiment. On 4 Aug. 
1866 he was promoted captain, and on 
10 June 1870 was appointod commandant 
of the 5th (now 58th) Punjab rifles. This 
corps he commanded in the Jowaki 
expedition under Sir Charles Keyes in 
1877-8, being repeatedly mentioned in 
despatches, acquiring a reputation for 
personal gallantry, and for marked skill in 
mountain warfare. On the outbreak of the 
Afghan war in 1878 the 5th rifles was 
attached to the Kuram Valley column 
under the command of Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Earl) Roberts, Here McQueen’s 
long service on the frontier, his know- 
ledge of the various frontier tribes and of 
their ^ languages, coupled with his wide 
experience of mountain warfare, proved 
most valuable to the commander-in-ohief. 
At the forcing of the IMwar Kotal on 
2 Doc. 1878 and again in the operations 
round Kal>ul in December 1880 General 
Roberts boro testimony to MoQtieen’s value 
as a soldier. For his services in the 
Afghan war McQueen received the medal 
with two clasps, the C.B., and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy (Lond. Gaz. 4 Feb. 
1879). In 1881 ho commanded the 6th 
Punjab^ rifles in the Mahaud Waziri 
expedition under Brigadier-general T. G. 
Kennedy, C.B., and in December following 
he was made A.D.C. to Queen Victoria with 
the rank of colonel in the army. In Sept. 
1885 he was promoted brigadier-general 
and given the command of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and on 16 Oct. 1886 ho was 
transferred to the command of the Punjab 
frontier force. Two years later he com- 
manded^ the expedition against ilie Black 
Mountain tribes on the Hazara border 
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with the rank of major-general, and at 
the close of the campaign was given the 
K.C.B. Promoted major-general in 1891, 
McQueen vacated the- command of the 
Punjab frontier force and returned to 
England, settling at Bath. He was 
advanced to G.C.B. on 22 June 1907, and 
died on 15 August 1909 at Richmond, 
Surrey, being buried at Wimbledon. In 
addition to his other honours McQueen 
wore Queen Victoria’s jubilee and King 
Edward’s coronation medals. 

He married in 1872 Charlotte Helen, 
daughter of Major-general Charles PoUard 
of the royal (Bengal) engineers ; his eldest 
son, Malcohn Stewart, was kUled in the 
South African war in 1900 ; his surviving 
son, Lieutenant J. A. McQueen, is in 
the royal engineers ; he also left two 
daughters. 

[W. H. Paget, Record of Expeditions 
against the North West Frontier Tribes, 
1884 ; Lord Roberts, Forty-One Years in India, 
30th edit. 1898 ; The Official History of the 
Second Afghan War, 1908 ; H. B. Hanna, The 
Second Afghan War, 3 vols, 1899-1910 ; Sir 
J. L. Vaughan, My Service in the Indian 
Army ; The Times, 16 Aug. 1909.] C. B. N. 

MACRORIE, WILLIAM KENNETH 
(1831-1905), bishop of Maritzburg, born 
at Liverpool on 8 Feb. 1831, was eldest son 
of David Macrorie, a Liverpool physician, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of John Barber. 
Admitted to Winchester in 1844, he 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 2 Feb. 1849. He graduated B.A. in 
1852, and was elected to a senior Hulme 
exhibition at his college in 1854. On 
proceeding M.A. in 1855 he became a 
fellow or assistant-master at St. Peter’s 
College, Radley. Ordained deacon in the 
same year and priest in 1857, he was 
successively curate of Deane (1858-60), 
and of Wingates, Lancashire (1860-1). 
In 1861 A. C. Tait, bishop of London, 
presented him to the rectory of Wapping, 
and in 1865 Huhne’s trustees nominated 
him to the perpetual curacy of Accrmgton. 

In January 1868 Robert Gray [q. v.], 
bishop of Cape Town, offered Macrorie the 
bishopric of the church in Natal. J. W. 
Colenso [q. v.] was sthl in Natal, having 
declined to recognise his canonical de- 
position from the see, which had been pro- 
nounced in 1863. Since that date Bishop 
Gray had made unsuccessful efforts to 
establish, in the colony, a new rival 
episcopate. After some hesitation Macrorie 
accepted the post, being the first colonial 
bishop not appointed by the crown. Since 


Colenso enjoyed a legal right to the title of 
bishop of Natal, Macrorie was designated 
bishop of Maritzburg. The government of 
Lord Derby disapproved the appointment, 
and refused to grant the Queen’s mandate 
for Macrorie’s consecration in any place 
where the Act of Uniformity was in force. 
Archbishop Longley vetoed the ceremony 
in the province of Canterbury, and the 
Scottish bishops declined to take any part 
in the rite. Eventually Bishop Gray him- 
self consecrated Macrorie at' Cape Town 
on 25 Jan. 1869, regardless of a protest 
signed by 129 adherents of Colenso. 

Macrorie’s uncompromising high church- 
manship tended to prolong the schism in 
the Natal church. He showed zeal and 
energy in the performance of his duties, 
and owed much influence to the financial 
support of the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K., 
which had been withdrawn from Colenso. 
But his want of tact alienated moderate 
opinion, and his fierce denunciations of 
Colens o’ s supporters widened the prevailing 
breach. Archbishop Benson sought in 
vain to reconcile the contending parties. 
At length in June 1883, on the death of 
Colenso, Benson suggested to Macrorie the 
propriety either of resigning or of accepting 
the see of Bloemfontein. But Macrorie 
declined to entertain the ‘ cowardly thought.’ 
Macrorie’s difficulties diminished on the 
refusal of the archbishop to consecrate 
either George William Cox [q. v. Suppl. II] 
or WiUiam Ayerst [q. v. Suppl. II], whom 
the Colenso party, on their leader’s death, 
elected to the bishopric of Natal. At 
length Macrorie resigned his see in 1891, 
and being appointed next year to a canonry 
in Ely Cathedral, served the diocese as 
assistant-bishop. He died at the College, 
Ely, on 24 Sept. 1905, and was buried in 
the cathedral close. In 1863 he married 
Agnes, youngest daughter of William Watson 
of South Hill, Liverpool. In 1876 he was 
created hon. D.D. of Oxford and D.C.L. of 
the university of South Africa. 

[The Times, 25 and 29 Sept. 1905 ; H. 
Paul, History of Modern England, 1905, iii. 185; 
Farrer, Life of Bishop Robert Gray, 1876 ; 
G. W. Cox, Life of J. W. Colenso, 1888, 
vol. ii. ,* A. T. Wirgman, Hist, of English 
Church and People in South Africa, 1895 ; 
Life of James Green, Dean of Maritzburg, 
2 vols. 1909 ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899.] G. S. W. 

McTAGGART, WILLIAM (1835- 
1910), artist, born on 25 Oct. 1835 at Aros, 
a croft on the edge, of Durry Moss in the 
Laggan of Kintyre, Argyllshire, was third 
son in the family of five brothers and three 
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sisters of Dugald McTaggart, a crofter, 
by his wife Barbara Brolochan. When 
the father’s croft was absorbed in a 
larger farm, he moved into Campbeltown. 
There William attended the school founded 
by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Scotland. After receiv- 
ing a sound elementary education, he 
became apprentice when thirteen in the 
drug dispensary of Dr. Buchanan, who 
proved a wise counsellor and a Idnd 
friend. Juvenile attempts in modelling and 
surreptitious sketches of local characters 
or portrait drawings of friends early dis- 
played an artistic impulse, but so removed 
was he from all art influences and effort 
that at first he thought he had discovered 
portraiture for himself. Dr. Buchanan lent 
him books, encouraged his efforts to paint, 
and showed him portraits by Scottish 
artists in the houses of well-to-do patients. 
At sixteen McTaggart, despite the discou- 
ragement of parents and friends, went to 
Glasgow, to devote himself to painting, 
with an introduction from Buchanan to 
Daniel Macnee [q. v.], the portrait painter. 
After a short stay in Glasgow he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where, on Macneo’s recom- 
mendation, he was admitted (19 April 1852) 
a pupil at the Trustees’ Academy. Robert 
Scott Lauder [q. v.] had just been appointed 
headmaster, and McTaggart joined the 
talented group of students which included 
W, Q. Orchardson [q. v, Suppl. II], 
John Pettie [q. v.], G. P. Chalmers [q. v."], 
Tom Graham [q. v. Suppl. II], and John 
MacWliirter [q. v. Suppl. II]. In this 
coterie McTaggart soon took a conspicuous 
place, and the ardent friendships which 
he then formed were lifelong. Supporting 
himself in Edinburgh by portrait -sketch- 
ing, often in chalk, ho spent the summer 
vacations from 1853 to 1856 on similar 
work in Dubhn. In 1857 ho went home 
to Campbeltown, where he painted genre 
pictures which attracted attention when 
shown at the Royal Scottish Academy, 
where he first exhibited in 1855. Those 
of the following year were even more 
successful, and led to his election as 
associate on 9 Kov. 1859. He was only 
twenty-four years of age, and was stiU 
enrolled as one of Lauder’s pupils. 

At this time and for some years after- 
wards his subjects were chiefly drawn from 
the everyday life and scenery of the 
parish, half-landward and half-seaboard, 
in which he had been reared. These were 
varied occasionally by motives derived from 
Scottish song or modern poetry. McTaggart 
went to Paris in 1860 with Pettie and Tom 


Graham, spent a few weeks’ holiday on the 
Riviera in 1876, and in 1882 made a fort- 
night’s trip to the capitals of central Europe 
with his friend J. G. Orchar of Dundee. 
Otherwise he was never abroad. Chosen 
academician of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1870, he took for a time a lively interest 
in its affairs, exhibiting regxxlarly there until 
1895. At the Royal Academy in London 
he exhibited eleven pictures between 1866 
and 1875. In 1878, the year of its founda- 
tion, he became vice-president of the Royal 
Scottish Water Colour Society. 

Prom about 1870, when McTaggart spent 
several summers at Tarbert on Loch Pyne, 
incidents of sea-faring figured more fre- 
quently in his work, although landscape and 
rural life were not abandoned. Later he 
began to paint the open sea. At Macliri- 
hanish, Carnoustie, Carradale and Southend 
he produced many splendid pictures of the 
sea, sometimes in its utter loneliness, but 
more often associated with episodes in 
child-play or in the fisher’s perilous calling. 
Up till 1889 McTaggart continued to 
paint portraits of men and women, and 
in the case of a child or a family group 
it became his practice to unify the group 
or to give significance to the action of a 
single figure by fixing upon some simple 
incident — fishing in a highland, burn, 
gathering flowers, playing on the shore, or 
idling on the sea-braes — thus investing the 
portrait with the spontaneity and charm of a 
picture. In 1889 McTaggart retired from 
Edinburgh to Broomieknowo, a beautifully 
situated village about six miles away, 
where he built a largo studio in the garden. 
There he lived in comparative isolation, 
devoting himself to the expression of his 
original views of nature. His later work 
was divided between landscape and the 
sea. Figure incident became leas promi- 
nent and was more closely knit with its 
sotting. 

In later years ho rarely loft Broomie- 
knowo except for an annual summer visit 
to Kdntyre. His liberty-loving tempera- 
ment ultimately alienated him from the 
Scottish Academy, of which he was latterly 
a member in little more than name, 
but he maintained his connection with 
the Roval Scottish Water Colour Society, 
*and, always interested in younger con- 
temporaries, ho became a vice-president 
of the Society of Scottish Artists in 1898, 
Save with these two societies, he rarely 
exhibited in his later years. In 1901 
an exhibition of thirty- two of Ms ynoro 
recent pictures was organised by Messrs. 
Aitken, Dott & Son in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
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and Dundee, and widened his reputation, 
althLOugh it did not spread beyond Scot- 
land. 

He died at his house. Dean Park, Broomie- 
knowe, on 2 April 1910, and was buried in 
Newington cemetery, Edinburgh, three days 
later. He was married twice : ( 1 ) on 9 June 
1863 to Mary Brolochan {d. 1884), daughter 
of Hugh Holmes, builder, Campbeltown; 
and (2) on 6 April 1886 to Marjory, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Henderson [q.v. Suppl. 
II]. Of the first marriage two sons and two 
daughters survived him, and of the second 
two sons and four daughters. Of several 
good portraits of him probably the best are 
by G. P. Chalmers (about 1870) and by 
himself (1892), both in the possession of 
Mrs. McTaggart, and by Henry W. Kerr, 
R.S.A. (1908X in the possession of his eldest 
son. 

McTaggart’s painting gradually gained 
in expressiveness and power. In his later 
work he subordinated the minor facts to 
the broader ejects of reality, and ex- 
pressed the inner spirit of nature rather 
than its merely visual appearances. This 
tendency revealed itseK first in water-colour. 
Soon hiB oil pictures also expressed that 
sensitiveness to the sparkle and flicker of 
light and the brilliance and purity of 
colour, and that apprehension of the 
rhythmical movement and the emotional 
significance of nature, which were the 
essential qualities of his gift. Quite inde- 
pendently McTaggart anticipated the dis- 
coveries regarding light and movement 
commonly associated with the Erench im- 
pressionists, but, while he shared their 
intense interest in the appearances of 
reality, he combined with that an im- 
aginative passion and a refined pictorial 
intention wliich transformed his work and 
made it art of a high creative order. 

[Private information and personal know- 
ledge ; exhibition catalogues ; R.S.A. Reports ; 
Art Journal, April 1894 ; Good Words, 
November 1899 ; Studio, July 1909 ,* intro- 
duction to catalogue of McTaggart exhibition, 
1901 ; notes to Catalogue of Thirty-six Paint- 
ings by William McTaggart, R.S.A., 1907 ; 
J. L. Caw, Scottish Painting, Past and Present, 
pt. ii. chap. iv. 1908 ; E. Pinnington, G. P. 
Chalmers and the Art of his Time, 1896; 
Martin Hardie, John Pettie, RA., 1908; 
Manchester Guardian, 4 April 1910.] 

J. L. C. 

MACWHIRTER, JOHN (1839-1911), 
landscape painter, was born at Slatef ord, 
near Edinburgh, on 27 March 1839. His 
father, George MacWhirter, a descendant 
of an old Ayrshire family, was a paper 


manufacturer at Colinton, but had achieved 
some distinction as a draughtsman, geologist 
and botanist. His mother, Agnes Laing, 
was George MacWhirter’s second wife, and 
sister of Major Alexander Gordon Laing 
[q. V.], the African explorer. John was 
the fourth of six children (two daughters 
and four sons). His sister, Agnes Mac- 
Whirter (1833-1882), was a stiLL-hfe painter 
of considerable repute. He was sent to 
school at Colinton, but his father dying 
when the boy was eleven, he was appren- 
ticed at the age of thirteen to Oliver & 
Boyd, booksellers at Edinburgh. He left 
his employment after five months and 
entered the Trustees’ Academy, then con- 
ducted by Robert Scott Lauder [q. v,]. 
Of his fellow students William McTaggart 
[q. V. Suppl. II], John Pettie [q. v. 
Suppl. I], William Quiller Orchardson 
[q. V. Suppl. II], and Tom Graham [q. v. 
Suppl. II] became hfelong friends. Apart 
from the excellent training of his masters, 
MacWhirter devoted himself from the 
first to outdoor sketching and direct study 
of nature, and made such rapid progress 
that as early as 1854 one of his pictiues, 
‘ Old Cottage at Braid,’ was exhibited at 
the Royal Scottish Academy. 

In the next year he mdertook the first 
of what proved to be annual journeys to 
the Continent, visiting on this occasion 
some of the old cities of Germany, Tyrol, 
and the Salzkammergut. A picture of Lake 
Gosan, which was a fruit of tins journey, 
was bought by the Royal Association for 
the Promotion of the Eine Arts in Scotland. 
In the course of his many travels Mac- 
Whirter visited Italy, Sicily, Switzerland, 
Austria, Turkey, Norway, and the United 
States, ever in search of material for his 
busy brush. In 1867 he exhibited at 
Edinburgh six pictures of Rome and the 
Campagna and was elected associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Two years 
earlier he had made Iris first appearance 
at the Royal Academy of London, with 
‘ The Temple of Vesta.’ This was followed 
in 1868 by ‘ Old Edinburgh : Night,’ In 
1869 the artist moved to London, and 
remained there for the rest of his life. 
In 1879 he was elected A.R.A. ; in 1882 
he became hon. R.S.A. ; and in 1893 he 
was made R.A. In 1901 he published a 
book on ^ Landscape Painting in Water- 
Colours.’ He died at 1 Abbey Road, St. 
John’s Wood, on 28 Jan. 1911, and was 
bmied at Golder’s Green. MacWhirter 
married in 1872 Katherine, daughter of 
Prof. Menzies of Edinburgh University. 
He had two sons and two daughters. 
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one of whom married Charles Sims, 
A.KA. 

MacWliirter owed lois popularity largely 
to the tinge of sentiment which invested 
liis otherwise naturalistic landscapes with a 
certain literary significance, and which is 
reflected in the fanciful titles he gave to 
his landscapes and studies of trees : ‘ The 
Lady of the Woods ’ (1876), ‘ The Three 
Graces ’ (1878), ‘ The Lord of the Glen ’ 
(1880), ‘The Three Witches’ (1886), 
‘ Crabbed Age and Youth ’ (1899), ‘ A 
Fallen Giant ’ (1901). MacWliirter is repre- 
sented at the National Gallery of British 
Art by ‘ June in the Austrian Tyrol.’ In 
the Royal Academy diploma gallery is his 
‘ Nature’s Archway.’ ‘ A Fallen Giant ’ is 
at the municipal art gallery, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal ; ‘ Spindrift ’ at the Royal 
Holloway College ; and ‘ Constantinople 
and the Golden Horn ’ at the Manchester 
municipal gallery. MacWliirter is also 
represented at the Walker art gallery, 
Liverpool, the Derby corporation art 
gallery, and the municipal galleries of 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Hull. 

A portrait} of the artist as a young man 
(1871), by John Pettic, R.A., and a later 
one in water-colours by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., are in the possession of 
his family. MacWliirter was also painted 
by Mr. Wolfram Onslow Ford and by 
Mr. J. Bowie. 

(Fifty Years of Art, part 7 (Virtue & Co.) j 
The Art of J . MaeWhirter, by M. H. Spielmann 
(F. Hanfstaongl) ; John MacWliirter, R.A., 
by W. Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. (Art Journal 
Christmas Annual, 1903) ; Martin Hardio’s 
Life of Pettio ; J. L, Caw’s Scottish Painting, 
1908 ; private information.] P, G. K. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(1839-1904:), numismatist, eldest son of Sir 
Frederic Madden [q. V.], keeper of the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, by Emily 
. Sarah, his wife, was born at his father’s 
pffioial residence in the museum on 9 April 
1839. Entering Merchant Taylors’ School 
iq April 1846, he passed to St. Paul’s in 
March 1848, and being presented in 1851 
by. Prince Albert to Charterhouse School, 
rem^ained there till 1856. In 1859 he be- 
came an assistant in the department of 
antiquities and coins in the British Museum. 
He resigned this post in 1868, and in 1874 
became secretary and librarian to Brighton 
College* In 1888 he was appointed chief 
librarian of the public library of Brighton, 
resigningN the post in 1902, when liis health 
began toV fail. He died at Brighton on 
20 June 1904. 


Madden was a member of the Numismatic 
Society of London from December 1858, 
its joint-secretary 1860-8, and joint- 
editor of its journal, the ‘ Nmnismatic 
Chronicle,’ from 1861 to 1868. In 1896 he 
was awarded its silver medal for dis- 
tinguished services to numismatics {Num, 
Oliron. 1896, proceedings, p. 18). .He was 
a member of the Roval Asiatic Society from 
1877. 

Madden contributed nearly forty papers 
to the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ mainly on 
J ewish and Roman numismatics. Of chief 
value were his papers (1865 and 1807-8) 
on the Roman gold coins acquired by the 
British Museum from the famous Wigan 
and Blacas collections and the series of 
articles on the Christian symbols occurring 
on coins of the Constantinian period. 
His chief work, ‘ A History of Jewish 
Coinage ’ ( 1864) was republished as ‘ The 
Coins of the Jews ’ in an enlarged and 
revised edition (1881, 4to). This exhaus- 
tive and fully illustrated treatise remains 
a standard book ; it includes, besides the 
Jewish coinage proper, a discussion of 
all the various notices of money in the 
Bible. 

Madden also publislicd a ‘ Handbook 
of Roman Numismatics’ (1861, 12mo), a 
sound but somewhat arid manual. He 
completed and published in 1889 Seth 
William Stevenson’s ‘ Dictionary of Roman 
Coins,’ and contributed articles on Biblical 
coins to Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopjcclia.’ 

[Nujuismatic Chronicle, 1905; Proc. Numis- 
matic Soc. pp. 27-28 ; Al-liomeum, 2 July 
1904 ; information from Mr, H. A. Gruebor, 
F.S.A.] W. W. 

MADDEN, KATHERINE. [See 
TimiiSTON, Mrs. Katiieem Cecil ( 1875 - 
1911), novelist.] 

MADDEN, THOMAS MORE (1844- 
1902), Irish gyiUTecologist, son of Ricliarcl 
Robert Madden [q. v.] by his wife Harriet, 
daughter of John Eltnslie, a West Indian 
planter, was born in 1844 at Havana, Cuba, 
where his father was the British representa- 
tive in the international commission for the 
abolition _ of the slave trade. His West 
Indian origin was clearly discernible in his 
features.^ When his father returned to his 
practice in Dublin, the son was apprenticed 
to J ames William Cusack, a well-known 
surgeon there, but threats of consump- 
tion led to a long sojourn abroad. Ho 
completed his medical education at Malaga 
and in the University of Montpellier. 
Li 1862 he qualified as M.R.O.S. (Londoix). 



He tlien travelled in Africa and Australia. 

At length in 1865 he returned to Dublin to 
practise, specialising in obstetrics. In 
he became assistant-master of the Rotunda 
Dying-in Hospital, and in 1872 physician 
to the Hospital for Children. He was 
subsequently appointed master of the 
National Lying-in Hospital and obstetric 
physician and gynsecologist to the 'Mater 
Misericordise Hospital in 1878 In 1872 
he was decorated by the iFreimh govern- 
ment for his share in raising the Irish 
Ambulance corps which served in the 
Franco -Prussian war, and was soon re- 
cognised in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere as one of the foremost gynseco- 
logists. He became F.R.C.S. (Edinburgh) in 
1882. He served as vice-president of the 
British Gynsecological Society (1878), _ as 
vice-president of Dubhn Obstetrical Society 
(1878), as president of obstetric section of 
Royal Academy of Medicine' of Ireland 
(1886), as honorary president of the first 
International Congress of Obstetrics and 
Gynsecology, held at Brussels in 1892, and 
as president of the obstetric section of the 
British Medical Association. 

He died at his country house at Tinode, 
CO. Wicklow, on 14 April 1902. In I^^^ 
he married Mary Josephine, daughter of 
Thomas McDonnell Caffrey, by whom he 
had three sons and two daughter. 

Madden was a voluminous writer chiefly 
on. medical subjects. Besides articles in 
medical journals and contributions to 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ he pub- 
lished the following books, several of which 
ran through three editions, and were 
reckoned standard works: 1. ‘Change of 
Climate in Chronic Disease,’ 1864 ; 3rd edit. 
1873. 2. ‘ The Spas of Belgium, Germany, 

France, and Italy,’ 1867 ; 3rd edit. 1874. 
3. ‘ Contributional Treatmeut of Chrome 
Uterine Disorders,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Mental and 

Nervous Disorders Peculiar to Women,’ 
1883; 2nd edit. 1884. 5. ‘On Uterine 

Tumours,’ 1887. 6. ‘Lectures on Child 

Culture, Moral, Mental and Physical, 
3rd edit. 1890. 7. ‘ Clinical Gynsecology, 
1893. He edited ‘The Dubhn Practice of 
Midwifery’ and ‘A Manual of Obstetric 
and Gynaecological Nursing,’ 1893. 

Madden wrote accounts of his father and 
family in ‘Memorials of R. R. Madden’ 
(1886); ‘ The Memoirs (chiefly autobio- 
graphical) of R. R* Madden (1891) ; 
‘ Genealogical, Historical, and Family 
Records of the O’Maddens of Galway and 
their Descendants’ (1894). 

[Madden’s O’Maddens of Galway, 1894, and 
his Memoirs of R. R. Madden, 1891 ; Brit. 
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Mus, Cat. ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; Medical 
Reo-ister; Dublin Directories; Freeman’s 
Journal, April 1902.] D. J. O’D. 

MAITLAND, AGNES CATHERINE 
(1850-1906), principal of Somerville Col- 
lege, Oxford, born on 12 April 1850 at 
12 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, was 
second daughter of David John Maitland of 
Chipperkyle, Gallowav, by his wife Matilda 
Ses krtlock. Her father settled as 
a merchant in Liverpool when Agnes was 
five years old, and she was educated at 
home there in a presbyterian atmosphere. 

Between 1880 and 1885 _ she studied 
cookery at the Domestic science training 
school in Liverpool, and from 1885 to 1889 
acted as an examiner in cookery in elemen- 
tary schools, and of teachers trained by the 
‘ Northern Union of Schools of Cookery. 
She was soon recognised as an authority 
on domestic economy. She wrote several 
cookery books, of which the most important 
are ‘ The Rudiments of Cookery : a Manual 
for Use in Schools and Homes’ (35th 
thousand, 1910) ; the ‘ Afternoon Tea Book ’ 
(1887 ; 3rd edit. 1905) ; ‘ What shall we have 
for Breakfast ? ’ (1889 ; 2nd edit. 1901). She 
also pubhshed between 1875 and 1889 some 
educative novels and tales suited to young 

^ Miss Maitland, who was keenly interested 
in the higher education of women, left 
Liverpool in 1889 to succeed Miss Shaw 
Lefevre as principal of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford. Her experience of public work 
and talent for administration and organisa- 
tion proved of value to Somerville, which, 
founded in 1879 and incorporated as^ a 
college in 1881, retained the style of ‘ Hall 
until 1894. During Miss Maitland’s tenure 
of the principalship the number of students 
rose from thirty-five to eighty-six, and the 
buildings were proportionately extended. 
She developed the tutorial system with a 
Yiew to makuig Somerville a genuine 
college and no mere hall of residence, 
and she urged the students to talp the 
full degree course so as to prove their title 
to the degrees. 

Although she was something of an auto- 
crat, she worked in full harmony with her 
stafi, won the complete confidence of the 
students, and showed faith in democratic 
principles. On her initiative a proportion 
of the council of the college was elected by 
duly quahfied old students ; while the latter 
were quite unfettered in their choice, Miss 
Maitland was always anxious that some of 
themselves should be on the coimcil. A 
strong hberal in politics, and a broad-minded 
churchwoman (in spite of her presbyterian 
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training), slie preserved the undenomina- 
tional atmosphere of the college. 

To Miss Maitland the college owes the 
erection of its library, which contains 
15,000 volumes and was opened in 1894 
by Mr. John (afterwards Viscount) Morley. 
At Lord Morley’s suggestion Helen Taylor 
[q. V. Suppl. II] presented to Somerville the 
library of John Stuart Mill, free of conditions. 

She died after some two years’ illness, on 
19 Aug. 1906, at 12 Norham Road, Oxford, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery, 
Oxford. 

A portrait, a chalk drawing in three 
colours, made by WiUiam Strang, A.R.A., 
in 1905, is in the library at Somerville 
College. A memorial dining-hall, to be 
called after her, and panelled and furnished 
by the Maitland Memorial Fund, is in course 
of erection. 

Besides the works cited, Miss Maitland 
published : 1. ‘ Elsie, a Lowland Sketch,’ 
1875. 2. ‘Madge Hilton, or left to them- 
selves,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1890. 3. ‘ Rhoda,’ 
a novel, 2 vols, 1886. 4. ‘ Cookery Primer 

for School and Home Use,’ 1888. 5. ‘ Cot- 
tage Lectures,’ 1889. 6. ‘Nellie O’Neil,’ 

1889; 2nd edit. 1910. 

[The Times, 20, 23 Aug. 1906, not accurate 
in all details ; Who’s Who, 1906 ; private 
information.] E. L. 

MAITLAND, FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(1850--1906), Downing professor of the laws 
of England, Cambridge, bom on 28 May 
1850 at 53 Guilford Street, London, was 
only son in a family of three children of 
John Gorham Maitland [q. v.] by his wife 
Emma, daughter of John Frederic Daniell, 
F.R.S. [q. V.]. From his grandfather, 
Samuel Roffey Maitland [q. v.], he received 
not only a small manorial estate at Brook- 
thorpe in Gloucestershire, but also a love 
of historical research. His mother died in 
1851, and his father, a scholar and a lin- 
guist, in 1863. Frederic’s youth was mainly 
passed in charge of his aunt, Charlotte 
Louisa Daniell. After education at home, 
where German governesses gave him early 
command of that language, and at a pre- 
paratory school fit Brighton, he passed in 
1863 to Eton, where E. D. Stone was his 
private tutor. In 1869 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a commoner. Aban- 
doning, in 1870, mathematics for moral 
and mental science, he came under the in- 
fluence of Henry Sidgwick [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
Ill 1872 he was elected a scholar and 
was bracketed senior in moral sciences 
tripos. He became Whewell international 
law scholar in 1873. A fluent, caustio; and 


persuasive speaker, he was successively 
secretary and president of the Cambridge 
Union Society ; he was also a good runner, 
and represented the university in the 
three-mile race. He graduated B. A. in 1 873, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1876, being made 
hon. LL.D. in 1891. 

Maitland joined Lincoln’s Inn as a student 
on 6 June 1872, and was called to the bar 
on 17 Nov. 1876, and for the next eight 
years practised as conveyancer and equity 
draftsman, mainly as ‘ devil ’ for Mr. 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, a scholar as well 
as a lawyer of repute. Although Maitland 
received at Lincoln’s Inn a thorough 
training in practical law, his bent was 
for scientific, theoretical, historical law. 
His knowledge of German introduced him 
early to Savigny’s ‘ Geschichte des Romis- 
chen Rechts ’ (of which ho began a trans- 
lation never completed or published) and 
to the works of Brunner on Anglo-Norman 
law. Through Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional 
History ’ he was led to study the publica- 
tions of the Record Commission, and the 
vast materials for the original study of 
English law. He soon formed the aim 
of doing for English law what Savigny 
had done for Roman law, that is, to pro- 
duce, after due investigation and collation 
of the undigested and scattered materials, 
a scientific and philosophical history of 
English law from the earliest times in all 
its bearings upon the economic, political, 
constitutional, social and religious life of the 
English people. Ho rapidly trained himself 
by his unaided endeavours in palicography 
and diplomatic. Both training and charac- 
ter;j in which quick wit and wide sympathies 
were combined with singular independence 
of mind, fitted him admirably for his task. 

In 1884 Maitland was elected to the 
newly established readership in English 
law in the university of Cambridge, and 
there ho mainly resided till his death. In 
1888 ho was elected Downing professor of 
English law, and moved to West Lodge, 
his official residence in Downing College. 
His inaugural lecture as professor, ‘ Why 
the History of English Law is not Written,’ 
was a popular exposition of his aims and 
an appeal for fellow workers. As professor, 
while he lectured regularly to the students, 
he corresponded with or entertained the 
leading lawyers, jurists, and historians of 
England, Europe, and America. By lecture, 
review, and essay he w^as always pressing 
upon English readers, and acknowledging 
his own debt to, the labour of foreign writers, 
and was always generous in help and 
encouragement to fellow-workers. 
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Soon after settling at Cambridge, Mait- 
land perceived that his vast design of 
interpreting English law stood in need of 
co-operative effort. He consequently suc- 
ceeded in 1887 in founding the Selden 
Society, ‘ to encourage the study and ad- 
vance the knowledge of the history of Eng- 
lish law ’ by publishing needful material, 
with headquarters in the Inns of Court in 
London, and under the direction of the 
legal authorities. In the twenty years 
intervening between its foundation and 
Maitland’s death the society issued twenty- 
one volumes on the history of different 
branches of the law, edited either by him- 
self or by editors selected and supervised 
by himself. In 1887, too, the year of the 
Society’s foundation, he published his first 
important work, ‘ Bracton’s Note-book ’ 
(3 vols.). It was an edition of a British 
Museum MS. which he put forward as the 
actual materials collected by Bracton [q.v.] 
for his great treatise ‘ De Legibus et con- 
suetudinibus Anglise,’ temp. Henry HI, one 
of the best sources of English history and 
law in the period immefiately preceding 
Edward I. In 1887-8 he delivered a course 
of lectures at Cambridge on ‘ The constitu- 
tional history of England ’ from the death of 
Edward I to his own time (published after 
his death). In 1889 he published two most 
important contributions to periodicals : 

‘ The Materials for Enghsh Legal History’ 
in the ‘ Political Science Quarterly,’ being 
a thorough analysis and classification of all 
known available materials for each period 
from Ethelbert to Henry VIII, and ‘ The 
History of the Register of Original Writs ’ 
in the ' Harvard Law Review,’ an admirable 
illustration of the proper method of dealing 
with one of the most abstruse branches 
of his materials — the development of the 
forms of action at common law. Mean- 
while Maitland was actively engaged on his 
‘ History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I,’ a magnum o’pus which he planned 
in consultation and co-operation mth Sir 
Erederick PoUock. The work, published 
in 1895 (2 vols.), bears the names both of 
Sir Erederick Pollock and Maitland on the 
title-page, but it was substantially carried 
out by Maitland. It was at once univer- 
sally adopted as an authoritative textbook 
on this period and a model for other 
periods. In the same year (1895) he was 
made literary director of the Selden Society. 

Maitland next turned his attention to a 
different theme, the action and reaction 
of Roman civil law, whether ancient or 
medioeval, upon English law. [In 1895 
he traced the sources of the influences of 


Roman law upon Enghsh law in the thir- 
teenth century, in a volume, ‘ Bracton and 
Azo,’ issued by the Selden Society (viii-). 

Carrying his st?udy of the topic down to 
the sixteenth century, he confuted, to the 
annoyance of Anglican apologists, the parti- 
san theory that there was in England 
before the Reformation a system of Anglican 
canon law independent of the Roman canon 
law. After several essays in periodicals 
through 1896-7 (see Collected Papers) he 
published in 1898 his ‘ Roman Canon Law 
in the Chtuch of England,’ finally proving 
that the pre-Reformation canon law en- 
forced in England was purely Roman. His 
judgment was accepted, even by Stubbs, 
who was in part responsible for the other 
theory. Eree from all theological bias, 
Maitland regarded the Reformation as a 
national movement of statesmen, using 
royal necessities and reformers’ enthusiasm 
to deliver England from the actual oppres- 
sion of Papal canon law and the prospec- 
tive infliction of the mediaeval civil law. 
Eurther researches into the legal effect of 
the Reformation led to dissertations on 
* The Corporation Sole, the Crown as Corpo- 
ration,’ ‘ The General Law of Corporations,’ 
and ‘Trust and Corporation’ — a study of 
the growth of ‘ trusts ’ as an elusive but 
effective substitute for the strict legal 
corporation. Maitland’s scholarly im- 
partiality received conspicuous recognition. 
On Lord Acton’s invitation he wrote on 
the ‘ Anglican Settlement and Scottish 
Reformation ’ in the ‘ Cambridge Modem 
History’ (1903). 

Convinced of the inadequacy of the 
printed texts of the Year Books in old 
legal Anglo-Erench, Maitland persuaded 
the Selden Society to undertake a new 
edition, selecting the period, of Edward II, 
with a careful coUation of all MSS., transla- 
tion, illustrations from the plea rolls, and 
introductory essays. With the assistance 
of Mr. G. J. Turner, Maitland produced 
the first three volumes in 1903-4r'5. 
The foruth volume was completed after 
Maitland’s death by Mr. Turner in 1907. 
Eor his own use Maitland compiled a 
grammar of the old law-Erench, and 
published it in the introduction to the first 
volume. 

At the same time Maitland, apart from 
his historical studies, advocated many 
plans of legal reform, such as the simplifica- 
tion of English law by the abolition of the 
separate law of real property ‘ founded on 
worn-out theories and obsolescent ideas ’ 
(‘ The Law of Real Property,’ 1879 ; ^Survey 
of a Century,’ 1901, in Coll. Papers), and 
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a prompt codification of the English law 
so simplified (‘The Making of the German 
Civil Code,’ 1906, in Coll. Papers). ‘Strenu- 
ous endeavours to improve the law,’ he 
wrote, ‘ are not hindered but forwarded 
by a zealous study of legal history.’ 

Maitland found relief from his literary 
researches in varied recreation. He was 
devoted to music. He rowed and walked 
and was an Alpine mountaineer. In 1881 
he became secretary of the ‘ Sunday 
Tramps,’ a body of pedestrians organised 
by (Sir) Leslie Stephen [q. v. Suppl. II], 
with whom he formed a close friendship. 

In 1897 he delivered the Ford lectures 
at Oxford on ‘ Township and Borough.’ 
Next year his health, which had always 
been delicate, was weakened by pleurisy. 
Thenceforward he wintered abroad, passing 
the colder months with his family in the 
Grand Canary, where with the help of MSS. 
or photographs of MSS. he steadily pursued 
literary work. His reputation grew rapidly 
in his last years at home and abroad. He 
was made hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1899, 
as well as LL.D. of Glasgow, Cracow, and 
Moscow Universities. He was a correspond- 
ing member of Royal Prussian Academy 
and Royal Bavarian Academy. In 1901 he 
delivered the Rede lecture at Cambridge. 
In 1902 ho was chosen an original fellow of 
the British Academy, a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and also an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On his last 
voyage to the Grand Canary in Nov. 1906 
he was attacked by pneumonia, and died 
at Quiney’s Hotel, Las Palmas, on 19 Dec. 
1906. He is buried in the English cemetery 
there. 

At Cambridge there was fomided in 1907 
‘The E. W. Maitland Memorial Fund,’ for 
the promotion of research and instruction 
in the history of law and legal language 
and institutions. At Oxford, ‘the Mait- 
land Library ’ of legal and social history 
acquired his own copy of Domesday Book 
and other favourite volumes. A portrait 
painted by Mias Beatrice Lock (now Mrs. 
Leopold Fripp) in August 1906 is in the 
possession of the present writer ; it was 
reproduced in photogravure in vol. 22 
of the Seiden Society’s publications ; a 
replica painted after Maitland’s death 
hangs in the hall of Downing College. A 
posthumous bust, executed in bronze by 
Mr. S. Nicholson Babb for the Maitland 
Memorial fund, was presented to the 
university of Cambridge, and is placed in 
the Squire law library. 

Maitland married on 20 July 1886 
Florence Henrietta, eldest daughter of 


Herbert Fisher, the last judge of the Court 
of Stannaries for the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and niece of Julia Prinsep, second wife of 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen [q. v.]; he had issue 
two daughters, born in 1887 and 1889. 
His widow and daughters survive him, 

Maitland published: 1. ‘Pleas of the 
CroTO for the County of Gloucester, 1221,’ 
1884. 2. ‘ Justice and Police,’ ' English 
Citizens’ series, 1885. 3. ‘ Bracton’s Note- 
book,’ 3 vols. 1887. 4. ‘ Select Pleas of 
the Crown, 1200-1225,’ Scldcn Society, 
vol. i. 1888. 5. ‘ Select Pleas in Manorial 

and other Seignorial Courts, Henry III 
and Edward I,’ Seiden Society, vol. 2, 
1889. 6. ‘ Three Rolls of the King’s Court, 
1194-5,’ Pipe Roll Society, vol. 4, 
1891. 7. ‘ The Court Baron ’ (jointly 

with W. P. Baiklon), Seiden Society, 
vol. 4, 1893. 8. ‘Records of the Parlia- 
ment holden at Westminster, 28 Feb. 
1305,’ Rolls series, 98, 1893. 9. ‘ The 

History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I ’ (jointly with F. Pollock), 2 vols. 
1895 ; 2ad edit. 1898. 10. ‘ The Mirror of 
Justices ’ (jointly with W. J. Whittaker), 
Seiden Society, vol. 7, 1895. 11. ‘ Brac- 

ton and Azo,’ Seiden Society, vol. 8, 1895. 
12. ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond, Three 
Essays,’ 1897. 13. ‘ Township and Borough, 
the Ford Lectures of 1897,’ 1898. 14. 

‘ Roman Canon Law in the Church of Eng- 
land, Six Essays,’ 1898. 15. ‘ Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages, by Dr. Otto 
Gierke,’ translation and introduction, 1900. 

16. ‘ The Charters of the Borough of Cam- 
bridge ’ (jointly with Mary Bateson), 1901. 

17. ‘ English Law and the Renaissance,’ 

Rede lecture, 1901. 18. ‘ Year Books of 

Edward II, vol. i. 1307-9,’ Seiden Society, 
vol. 17, 1903. 19. ‘Year Books of Ed- 
ward II, vol. ii. 1308-9-10,’ Seiden Society, 
vol. 19, 1904. 20. ‘ Year Books of Edward 
II, vol. iii. 1309-10,’ Seiden Society, 
vol. 20, 1905. 24. ‘Life and Letters of 
Leslie Stephen,’ 1906. 

Many essays, articles, and reviews from 
1872 to 1906 wore collected by his brother-in 
law, H. A. L, Fisher, and reprinted as ‘ The 
Collected Works of Frederic William Mait- 
land’ (1911). Other works posthumously 
published are ‘ Year Books of Edward II, 
vol. iv. 1309-11,’ Seiden Society, vol. 22, 
1907 (completed by G. J. Turner, atui con- 
taining a memoir and photogravure ) ; ‘ The 
Constitutional History of England ’ (being 
lectures delivered at Cambridge, 1887-8, 
edited by H. A. L. Fisher), 1908 ; and 
‘ Equity and theForms of Action at Common 
Law ’ (lectures delivered at Cambridge, 
edited by A. H. Chaytor and W. J. Whit- 
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taker), 1909. Maitland also contributed 
to ‘ Social England,’ ‘ Dictionary of Politi- 
cal Economy,’ ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 

‘ Encyclopaedia of the Laws of England,’ and 
this ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and he wrote a preface to Smith’s ‘ De 
Republica Anglorum,’ edited by L. Alston, 
1906. 

[MS. memoir by his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Reynell (not published) ; Frederic William 
Maitland, two lectures and a bibliography, 
by A. L. Smith, Oxford, 1908 (the best appre- 
ciation of his work and fullest bibliography) ; 
Frederic William Maitland : a biographical 
sketch, with portrait, by H. A. L. Fisher, 
Cambridge, 1910. Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Dec. 1906, pp. 455-60, by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock ; Athenseum, 5 Jan. 1907, pp. 15- 
16, and Solicitors Journal, Jan. 1897 ; Quarterly 
Review (Sh F. Pollock), April 1907 ; English 
Historical Review (P- VinogradoF) ; Law 
Quarter^ Pv^eview (notices by foreign jurists) ; 
Juridical Review (by D. P. Heatley) ; Political 
Science Quarterly (American impression), June 
1907 ; Cambridge University Reporter (Report 
of Memorial Meeting), 22 July 1907 ; Preface 
to vol. 22 of Selden Society’s publications, 
Nov. 1907 ; see also J. H. Round’s Peerage 
and Pedigree, i, 146, 1910; Prof. Maitland: 
biographical notice and portrait, Journal of 
Soc. of ComiD. Legislation, No. 13, 1904 ; and 
Maitland’s Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen, ! 
1906.] B. F. L. 

MALET, Sm EDWARD BALDWIN, 
fourth baronet (1837-1908), ^diplomatist, 
born in the British legation at the Hague 
on 10 Oct. 1837, was second son of 
Sir Alexander Malet, second baronet 
[q. V.], by his wife Marianne, daughter 
of John Spalding of the Holme, and step- 
daughter of Henry, first Lord Brougham. 
Educated at Eton from 1850 to 1853, he 
entered the diplomatic service in 1854 at 
the exceptionally early age of seventeen, 
being appointed attachd to his father at 
Frankfort. On 14 April 1856 he matri- 
culated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. But a brief stay at the uni- 
versity scarcely interrupted his progress 
in diplomacy. Transferred from Frankfort 
to Brussels in 1858, he was appointed paid 
attache at Parang, Argentina, in August 
1860, after passing the necessary examina- 
tion. He was transferred to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1861, and thence to Washington in 
1862, where he served three years 
under Richard Biokerton Pemell, Lord 
Lyons [q. v.]. During the various diffi- 
cult discussions wluch followed the 
American civil war Malet was one of the 
most trusted members of Lord Lyons’s 
stafi. After four months in Lisbon in 1865 


Malet rejoined Lord Lyons on the latter’s 
appointment to Constantinople, and fol- 
lowed him to Paris in 1867. In September 
1870, after the battle of Sedan, he was 
despatched by Lord Lyons on an adventur- 
ous j,ourney to the German headquarters 
at Meaux with a letter to Count Bismarck, 
inquiring whether he would entertain nego- 
tiations with Jules Favre for an armistice. 
Bismarck, who had known him as a boy and 
as Prussian representative in the Diet had 
been on terms of friendship with his father 
and mother at Frankfort, received Malet 
cordially, but merely gave him a verbal 
promise to receive a member of the govern- 
ment of national defence. Jules Favre’ s 
fijst interview wdth the German chan- 
cellor at Ferrieres was the result. On 
the investment of Paris by the German 
forces, Malet accompanied Lord Lyons, 
who followed the provisional government 
to Tours and afterwards to Bordeaux. 
On the conclusion of peace in March 1871 
the embassy returned to Paris, but during 
the outbreak of the Commune, when Lord 
Lyons went to Versailles with the French 
government, Malet was left in charge at 
Paris from 19 March to 6 June 1871. For 
his zealous services during this trying period 
he was made C.B. Lyons and Malet re- 
mained close friends and constant corre- 
spondents till the former’s death, but they 
separated, to their great mutual regret, in 
August 1871, when Malet became secretary 
of legation at Peking. After a year in 
China he was transferred to Athens, and 
thence to Rome in August 1875, wherb 
he remained three years, becoming secretary 
of embassy when the mission was raised 
to that rank in 1876. He took an active 
part in the negotiations for the renewal of 
the treaty of commerce of 1863 between 
Great Britain and Italy and acted in 
/November 1875 as joint commissioner with 
(Sir) Charles Malcolm Kennedy in con- 
ferences at Rome. 

In April 1878 he was transferred to 
Constantinople. The situation there was 
critical. The treaty of San Stefano had 
been signed on 3 March 1878. Russia 
had agreed to submit the treaty to a 
European congress, reserving the right of 
accepting or refusing discussion on any 
question. The British government de- 
manded that all the provisions of the 
treaty should be unreservedly open to 
consideration. The Russian army was 
encamped outside Constantinople, while the 
British fleet was in the Sea of Marmora, 
Owing to the bad health of Sir Austen Henry 
Layard [q. y. Suppl, I], the British ambas- 
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sador, Malet received the provisional rank 
of minister plenipotentiary in case of the 
absence of the ambassador. Malet rendered 
Layard substantial assistance until February 
1879, when the ambassador was compelled 
to take leave of absence, and Malet, who 
assumed charge, was largely instrumental 
in procuring the acceptance by the Turkish 
government of various arrangements neces- 
sitated by the provisions of the treaty of 
Berlin — among others those for the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary and 
the policing of Eastern Roumelia after the 
mthdrawal of the Russian troops. His 
straightforward but considerate demeanour 
gained the confidence of the sultan, Abdul 
Hamid II, who, several years later, on the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the embassy, 
expressed a hope that Malet would leave 
the embassy at Berlin for Constantinople. 

In October 1879 he was appointed British 
agent and consul-general in Egypt. Three 
months before Tewfik Pasha had succeeded 
as Khedive on the abdication of his father 
Ismail. Malet was at once occupied with 
negotiation for financial and admmistrative 
reform which Ismail’s reckless extravagance 
and mismanagement made imperative. 
There followed in 1881 the native unrest and 
revolt of the Egyptian army under Arabi, 
Toulba, and Ali Feluni. Mulct, who was 
made K.C.B. in October 1881, was in sym- 
pathy with the movement for constitutional 
government, and sought means of recon- 
ciling it with duo observance of financial 
obligations. But as the disturbances grew 
more acute he deemed intervention neces- 
sary, and recommended Turkish inter- 
vention under European control, or, failing 
that, intervention by Great Britain and 
France jointly, or by one of them alone. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion and the 
native attaclis on Europeans, Malet, under 
instructions from his government, followed 
the representatives of the other European 
powers to Alexandria, but, declining the 
offer of accommodation on board the 
British admiral’s flagship, took up his 
residence in an hotel in the centre of the 
town, and endeavoured to restore confidence 
among the European community and pro- 
moted measures of protection. In the 
midst of this work he was struck down by 
sudden illness — whether due to natural 
causes or to poison seems doubtful— and 
after remaining on board H.M.S. Helicon 
for some days in a critical condition returned 
to England. Meanwhile the British govern- 
ment undertook to subdue the rebellion 
single-handed. Malet resumed his place in 
on 10 August, as soon as his health 


permitted, and after the defeat of Arabi’s 
forces by Sir Garnet Wolseley’s army at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (13 Sept. 1882) 
he accompanied the Khedive on his re- 
entry into his capital. In the angry 
controversy over the fate of Arabi and his 
leading associates Malet deprecated capital 
punishment, and after the exercise of con- 
siderable pressure on the Egyptian govern- 
ment, the sentence of death which was pro- 
nounced on the ringleaders was commuted 
to one of perpetual banishment to Ceylon. 
These discussions and the task of recon- 
stituting the complicated machinery of 
government in Egypt wore over-taxing 
Malet’s weakened health, and Lord Duiferin 
[q. V. Suppl. II], then ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was sent to Egypt (November 
1882) on a special mission. Lord Granville, 
referring to this appointment in the House 
of Lords (15 Feb. 1883), said: “^If any 
man ever deserved the confidence of his 
country, Sir E. Malet deserves it in con- 
sideration of the way in which he conducted 
the affairs of Egypt in times of extra- 
ordinary difiiculty. But wo thought it 
would not be fair to centre in one man 


constructive as well as diplomatic duties.’ 
Malet aided Lord Dullerin in drawing up 
a scliomo of reorganisation, and after 
Lord Dufl’erin’s departure superintended 
the devolopmont of tho scliomo, helped 
actively and courageously to cope with an 
epidemic of cliolera in July 1883, and left 
amidst general expressions of allootion and 


regret on pronption to bo British envoy 
at Brussels in September following. In a 
speech delivered at a farewell luncheon 
given to him by the British community at 
Cairo, he strongly emphasised his feeling 
that the great need for Egypt was a well- 
ordered _ system of justice. After a year 
in ]3elgium ho became British ambassador 
at Berlin on tho death of Lord Ampthill 
[q. V.] in August 1884. There he served 
olevon years. Among various thorny 
questions with which ho had to deal 
wore those of the rival British and Ger- 


man claims in East and West Africa, 
tho settlement of tho international agree- 
ments affecting the navigation of the Niger 
and Congo rivers, the recognition of tho 
Congo Free State, and the complications 
which had arisen in the Samoa Archipelago. 
Ho took part as British plenipotentiary in 
conferences held at Berlin on these questions 
in 1 884 and 1885. He had been sworn a privy 
counomor in 1885, and became G.O.M.G. 
m tho same year and G.C.B. in 1886. Ho 
resigned on grounds of ill-health in 1895, 
when the German court and government 
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expressed regrets which, amounted almost 
to reproaches and testified to his great 
popularity. Subsequently Lord Salisbury 
appointed him one of the British members 
of the international court -of arbitration, 
established at the Hague under the con- 
vention of 29 July 1899. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy on the death of his elder 
brother, Henry Charles Eden, without male 
issue, on 12 Jan. 1904. During his remain- 
ing years he suffered from constant attacks 
of asthma, and he died at Ghorley Wood, 
Hertfordshire, on 29 June 1908. He married 
in March 1885 Lady Erm^yntrude Sack- 
ville Russell, daughter of Erancis Charles 
Hastings, ninth duke of Bedford, but had 
no children. A portrait in oils, painted 
by Sir William Richmond at the embassy 
at Berlin, is in the possession of Lady 
Ermyntrude Malet. A cartoon portrait 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Eair’ in 
1884. 

Malet published in 1901 a book entitled 
‘ Shifting Scenes,’ in which he gave an 
interesting but somewhat disjointed account 
of various episodes in his diplomatic career. 
He left an unfinished memoir of his 
service in Egypt, which was supplemented 
by extracts from his correspondence and 
printed in 1909 for private circulation. 

[Malet’s own accounts of his experiences ; 
The Times, 30 June 1908 ; Foreign Office List, 
1909, p. 403 ; Papers laid before Parliament ; 
Cambridge Modern History, xii. 435 ; Lord 
Cromer, Modern Egypt, 2 vols. 1908.] S. 

MALONE, SYLVESTER (1822-1906), 
Irish ecclesiastical historian, born in the 
parish of Ealmally, co. Clare, in 1822, was 
son of Jeremiah Malone by his wife Mary 
Slattery. Having discovered his vocation, 
he was educated for the priesthood and was 
ordained in 1854. His first curacy was at 
Cooraclare in his native county, but after 
a year and a half he was successively trans- 
ferred to Kilkee, where he remained fourteen 
years, and to Newmarket-on-Fergus. In 
1875 he became parish priest of Sixmile- 
bridge, and in 1889 of Clare Castle. Finally, 
in 1892 he was appointed to Kilrush as 
vicar-general, and there ho remained for 
the rest of his life. He was raised soon 
after to the dignities of canon and arch- 
deacon. 

Malone, who cherished strong nationalist 
sympathies, was always devoted to study 
and was well versed in the Irish language. 
He made valuable researches into the 
history of the catholic church in Ireland, and 
among Irish critics his * Church History of 
Ireland from the Invasion of the English 


in 1169 to the Beginning of the Reformation 
in 1532’ (1867; 2nd edit. 2 vols. Dublin, 
1880) takes standard rank. 

He was keenly interested in the movement 
for the preservation of the Irish language, 
and was a member of the various societies 
started to achieve that object. To the 
Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language he bequeathed 100/. for the best 
essays in Irish on ‘ Irish Prose ’ and ‘ Irish 
Poetry.’ Dr. Douglas Hyde and the Rev. 
P. S. Dinneen, both well known in the 
Gaelic movement, were the successful can- 
didates. Malone died at Kilrush on 21 May 
1906. 

Besides the work named, Malone pub- 
lished ; 1. ‘ Tenant Wrong illustrated in 
a Nutshell ; or a History of Kilkee in 
Relation to Landlordism during the last 
Seven Years, in a Letter addressed to the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ Dublin, 1867. 
2. ‘ Chapters towards a Life of St. Patrick,’ 
Dublin, 1892, 12mo. 3. ‘ Adrian IV and 

Ireland,’ Dublin, 1899, 16mo. 4. ‘ The 

Life of St. Flannan of Killaloe,’ Dublin, 
1902. 5. ‘Irish Schools and their Mana- 
gers,’ 1904. 

[Freeman’s Journal, 22 May 1906 ; informa- 
tion khidly supplied by the Very Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D. ; Irish Catholic Directories ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] D. J. O’D. 

MANLEY, WILLIAM GEORGE 
NICHOLAS (1831-1901), surgeon-general, 
born at Dublin in 1831, was second son 
of the Rev. William Nicholas Manley, his 
mother being a daughter of Dr. Brown, a 
surgeon in the army. He was educated at 
the Blackheath proprietary school and 
was admitted M.R.C.S. England in 1851. 
He joined the army medical staff in 
March 1855 and was attached to the royal 
artillery, with which he served in the 
Crimea from 11 June 1855. He was present 
at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, and was 
granted the medal with clasp and the 
Turkish medal. He remained attached 
to the royal artillery throughout the New 
Zealand war, 1863-6, in the course of 
which he won the Victoria Cross. Having 
volunteered to accompany the storming 
party in the assault on the Pah near 
Tauranga, on 29 April 1864, he attended 
Commander Hay, R.N., when that officer 
was carried away mortally wounded, and 
then volunteered to return in order to see 
if he could find any more wounded. 
Manley was also present under the 
command of Sir Trevor Chute at the 
assault and capture of the Okotiikou, 
Putahi, Otapawa, and Waikohou Pahs, 
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and for his services ho was again men- 
tioned in despatches and promoted to the 
rank of staff surgeon. For rescuing from 
drowning a gunner of the royal artillery 
who had fallen overboard in the Waitotara 
river, ho received the bronze medal of the 
Royal Humane Society, 

When the Franco -Prussian war broke 
out in 1870, M'anloy was placed in chargo 
of the B division of the British ambulance 
corps, wliich was attached to the 22nd 
division of the Prussian arxny. Ho was 
present at several engagements, and after- 
wards received the German stool war medal 
and the Bavarian order of merit. William I, 
the German Emperor, at the i^equost of the 
Crown Prince, decorated him with the 
second class of the iron cross for his 
conduct in seeking for the wounded 
of the 22nd division m the actions of 
Ohateauneuf and Bretonccllc on 18 and 
21 Nov. and tho battles of Orleans and 
Cravant on 10 Doc. 1870. Ho was 
also present at tho siege of Paris, and 
for his attention to wounded Frenchmen 
ho received the cross of the S()ci6t6 do 
Secours aux BlesscSs. Manley served with 
tho Quetta field force in the Afghan war 
of 1878-0, and was present at tho occupa- 
tion of Kandahar, receiving tho thanks 
of the viceroy and the medal. He was 
principal medical ofiicer under Sir Edward 
Hamlcy during tho war in Egypt of 1882, 
and ho was present at tho battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. Ho was promoted to the 
rank of deputy surgeon-general, and retired 
from tho army in 1884 with tho honorary 
rank of surgeon-general, being made O. B. 
in 1894. In 1800 he was granted a distin- 
guished service pension. 

Manley, who was noted for his physical 
and moral courage, was a trustwortliy and 
pleasant comrade. He spared no pains to 
keep himself abreast of scientific progress 
in his profession both as it alleoted military 
surgery and hospital administration. Ho 
died at Lansdown Terraco, Oholtonham, 
on 16 Nov. 1901. 

Ho married in 1860 Maria Elizabeth, 
oldest daughter of Thomas Harwood Barton 
of Temple Binsloy, Hertfordshire, and left 
five sons and one daughter. 

[Lancet, 1901, ii. 1459 ; Brit. Mod. .Journal, 
1901, ii, 1554 ; Tho Times, 19 Nov. 1901.] 

B*A. P. 

MANNERS, Loed JOHN JAMES 
ROBERT, seventh Bujke oe Rutland 
(1818-1906), politician, born at Bclvoir 
Castle on 13 Bee. 1818, was second son in 
the family of three sons and four daughters 
of John Henry Manners, fifth duke of 


Rutland, by Lady Elizal>otli, daughter of 
Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlishj 
[q. V.]. His elder brotlier was Cluvrles Cee-il 
John Manners, sixtlx dukcj of Rutland 
[q. V.]. After edueatioii at Eton, he entered 
Trinity College, Caml)ri(lgo, as a fellow- 
commoner on 17 Cot. 1836 and graduated 
M.A. in 1839. Neither at school nor at 
college did he sliow mnclx promise, but at 
Cambridge lie was an active mcnil)er of 
the Camden Society, which had for its 
object the ‘restoring of English chureli(?s 
on Gothic principles,’ and inclincul to 
advanced Anglicanism. On Iciaving 1 lie nni- 
verBityho travelled with his i‘lder brother in 
Franco, Switzerland, Italy, and in Sjiain, 
In the last country he visited Don Carlos, 
with whoso cause he was in sympathy. The 
impressions made on him by this journey 
ho set forth in verso under tlie titfe 
of ‘ Memorials of other I^ands.’ ’'Jhese 
" Memorials ’ appciarod in 1841 as {lart, of a 
volume called ‘ England’s 3’nist and other 
Poems,’ which was dt^dicated t.o Ixird 
John’s fi’kaid, George Augustes Sniytlm, 
aftorwardH sovivntli Viscount Strangford 
[q. v.j. A couplet in the chief jioeni ; 

Let weahh and commerce, laws and learning 
die, 

But leave us still onr old nobility, 

obtained permanent currency, and exposed 
its author to much ridicuh^. ‘J'he ingenuouH 
lines did an, ‘injustice to Lord John’s real 
beliefs and aspiration. In spite of con- 
soiwativo temperament and firm faitli in 
aristocracy, he entertained no claims 
to privilegi) of caste, and was ambitious, 
boforGjill things, of helping to im|)rove t he 
condition of tlui |)oor, lie continrmd his 
endeavours in patriotic po( d.ry in a siHsoml 
vohnm^ Mtlnglisli Ballads and other IksanH’ 
(1850), and also pubJiHlied in (nuiy life 
‘Note of an Irish Tour’ (1849) arid ‘A 
Cruise in Scotoli Waters on lioard this Bukis 
of Rutland’s yaolit ‘‘ Resiilutiim ” in 1H48’ 
(folio, 1850), illustrated Isy Jolm Christian 
Schetky [q. v.]. Althougii he thenceforth 
only published occasional political speeefu's 
and leoturcis, ho cultivated lit,(U’ary tastes 
till tlio end of his life. 

Meanwhile, in 1841, in his twejity-third 
year. Manners entered parliament /is con- 
servative member for Newark. Gladstone, 
still a tory, was Ills colleague, and he 
deaoribed Manners as an excellent can- 
didate, a popular and effective s|MTikitr, and 
a good canvasser by virtue of liis kindly 
disposition (MbBrnsY’s Qlatkime., L 23S). 
With Gladstone Manners’s personal rida- 
tions, despite the di vergence of tlieir political 
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views, were always close, and ho was one 
of the pall -.bearers at Gladstone’s funeral 
in Westminster Abbey in 1898. In parlia- 
ment Lord John at once associated himself 
with George Sinythe, Alexander Cochraxie- 
Baillie (afterwards first Baron Lamington), 
and Benjamin Disraeli, and was promi- 
nent in the literary and artistic society 
which Lady Blessington gathered about 
her. As in the case of his friends, a love 
of history and literature was combined with 
zeal for the regeneration of the labouring 
classes. Disraeli exerted a powerful in- 
duonca on him, and largely under Dis- 
raeli’s guidance Manners and his political 
friends gradually formed themselves into 
the ‘young England party.’ The party 
sought to supplant wliig and middle-class 
|)rc5d()minance in politics and society by 
setting the aristocracy at tlio head of a 
movement for raising the condition of the 
])roletariat intellectually and materially. 
Tlio church too and the government of 
Ireland were to be recovered from Whig 
intluonoes. During 1843 and 1844 the_pai*ty 
played an active part within and without 
the House of Commons, and^ was free 
in its criticism of Bed’s administration. 
Manners mainly identified himself with the 
Young Englaiul party’s advocacy of social 
reform. In 1843 he supportod Viscount 
Howick’s motion for an inquiry into the 
condition of England and i)ho disaffection 
of the working clasHt^s. He sought to 
establish public liolidays I)y Act of Parlia- 
ment, publiHhing ‘ A Idea for National 
Holidays ’ in 1843. In 1844 lie associated 
himself with I^ord Ashley, who was devoting 
lumsell to factory reform, in endeavouring 
to secure a ton hours’ day for labour (/Jan- 
sard, 22 March 1844). The measure, wliioh 
the Mandumtcir school stoutly opposed, be- 
oame law in May 1847. Manners urgently 
advocated the allocation of waste lands for 
the use of the agricultural po|)ulation, and 
of a general sysl.em of fillot.ments such as 
already existed on tlio Belvoir property. 
In the autumn of 1844 he accompanied 
Disradi and Bmythe on a tour through 
Lanoashiro and other manufacturing districts 
mth a view to promulgate tlxo principlca 
of the party, and to ascertain the fimta of 
current industrial depreBsion. At Ihrming- 
1mm on 26 Aug, 1844 he dedared tliat Ins 
f rionds and himself wore seeking to ‘ minister 
to the wants, direct the wishes, listen to 
the prayers, increase the comfort, diminish 
the tx)il, and elevate the character, of the 
long-Hulfering, industrious, and gallant 
people of England.’ On 3 Oct. he was on 
the platform with Disradi at the Manchester 


Athenseum when that statesman gave a 
famous lecture on the acquirement of 
knowledge, and both he and Disraeli spoke 
at Bingley in Yorkshire on 11 October. 

The chivalrous and romantic mould in 
which Manners’s political views were oast led 
George Smytho when dedicating to him his 
‘ Historic Fancies ’ in 1844 to describe him 
as ‘ the Philip Sidney of our generation.’ 
Disraeli authoritatively defined the prin- 
ciples of the ‘Young England party ’ in 
‘ Coningsby,’ also in 1844. In that novel 
Manners figured as Lord Henry Sydney, 
who was shocked at the substitution of the 
word ‘ labourers ’ for ‘ peasantry ’ and who 
was charged by liis critics with thinking to 
make people prosperous by setting up village 
maypoles. In Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil ’ (1845) 
and in ‘Endymion’ (1880) many of Lord 
John’s views are placed on the lips of 
Egremont and Waldersliare respectively. 

The ‘Young England party’ was not 
destined to live long. Religious and 
political differences led to its dissolution. 
Manners, like many of his colleagues, while 
strong in his attachment to the] Church 
of England, was disposed to sympathise 
with Newman and the ‘ Traotarians.’ 
Frederick William Faber [q. v.] became his 
intimate friend, and strongly influenced his 
views. Ho gave no sign of joining the 
Church of Rome, but ho advocated a gener- 
ous treatment of the Roman priesthood in 
Ireland, the maintenance of friendly ro- 
, lations with the Vatican, and the dis- 
ostabliBhmont of the Irish Church. In 1845 
ho supported the proposed grant to May- 
uooth College ; Bmythe voted with him, 
but Disraeli and other of Ms friends opposed 
the grant. Tlio ‘ Young England party ’ was 
thereby divided. In the same year Faber 
with t/ames Hope, afterwards Hope-Soott 
[q. V,] of Doopdono, and others followed 
Newman into the communion of Romo, 
and Manners’s friendships and sympathies 
were further shaken, 

A larger disturbance of social and political 
ties attended Pool’s change of attitude 
towards the Corn Laws, Manners was no 
thick and thin supporter of protection. 
Although his first oonsidorahle speech in 
paiiiamont was delivered against a motion 
by C. P. Villicrs f 5 )r the total repeal of 
the Com Laws (IS Feb, 1842), ho made no 
emphatic profession of opinion. Ho ‘ did 
not say that the Com Laws might not 
be improved . , . but he felt that hon. 
members wore wrong in attributing distress 
onirely 'to the Com Laws’ {Hansard, 
kt7li). On Peel’s sudden adoption of the 
principle of free trade he maintained that 
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since Sir Robert had come into offico pro- 
fessing contrary principles^ there ought to 
be a special appeal to the constituencies 
upon the issue. He told the electors of 
Newark that ho would in that event seek 
their suffrage as a free trader. When it 
became evident that no such rofcrenco was 
to ho made, Manners by way of protest 
joined the protectionist party. George 
Smytho accepted free trade : Disraeli 
allied himself with Lord George Bentinck 
in opposition to free trade, jind the 
‘ Young England party ’ was thereupon 
dispersed. 

Manners, at the general election in Aug. 
1847, retired from Newarlc, wlioro as a 
protectionist ho had no chance of re-elec- 
tion, and stood for Liverpool without 
success. In 1849 ho was again defeated in 
the City of London by Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild ; but in 1850 ho was returned 
for Colchester in the protectionist interest. 
This seat he exchanged for North Loicostcr- 
shire in 1857, and ho roprosontod that 
constituency until 1885 ; after the Redistri- 
bution Act, he sat for t/he Mnlton Division 
of the county until ho Rucccodcd Ills 
brother in the dukedom in 1888. Manners 
(quickly filled a prouunonti })lacc in the 
conservative party and in the House of 
Commons. His parliamentary gifts wore 
not those of an orator but of a dexterous 
and resourceful debater. His wisdom in 
council was of greater value than his 
capacity for action. 

In February 1852, ^ when Lord Derby 
formed his first administration, Manners 
became first commissioner of works, 
with a seat in the cabinet, and was 
made a jirivy cxuincallor. 'ITic govorn- 
mont only lasted till KS Doc. During 
the administrations of Lord Abordeon 
(1 852-5) and Lord Palmerston (1855-B) 
ho took his share in tlio opposition’s criti- 
cism of the conduct of tnc Crimean war 
and the Indian Mutiny campaign, but he 
refrained from seeking party advantage in 
national troubles, altlxough ho fell under 
that suspicion through a question which 
he put with a view to fixing upon govern- 
ment the responsibility for Ijord Dal- 
housie’s annexation of Oudo (Feb. 1856 ; 
Hansard, cxl. 1855). 

In Feb. 1858, on the formation of the 
second Derby ministry. Manners resumed 
his former office. Ho thus Buperintended 
the unveiling in Bt. Paul’s Cathedral of 
Stevens’s monument to the duke of Welling- 
ton, for which preparations liad l)eon begun 
under his authority in 1852. I’he govern- 
ment survived little more than a year, and 
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Lord John was again in opposition until July 
1800, when he returned for tlio tliird tinu) 
to the office of works undtrr Lord DeiLy, and 
retained the post under Disraeli (Feb.- 
Doc. 1868). In spitcj of liis l.ory priueijiles, lie 
accepted Disraeli’s reform l)iHol' 1867, when 
General Peel, Lord Carmu’von, and Loi'd 
Cranborno (Lord Balisbury) ret^ired rathcvi* 
than support the measure. * g<)vornment 
resigned after their dehiat) at the g«auu’al 
election of 1868 (Dec. 2), and Loi’d John 
was in opposition witli his party imtil 
Fob. 1874. 

Tlmmgliout Disraeli’s second govm’u- 
mont (1874-80) Manners held tiu^. oniee 
of postmaBtor-gonoral, again wil li a mn^ in 
the oal>inet. It was the mostr imjiort.ant 
political post that fell to liim. Ht^ ret-urnc'd 
to it during Lord Salisbury’s sliort hrsl» 
administration (June 1885 to F(d>. 1886). 
No important rofoi’ms distinguisluHl his 
career at tlio post office, Imti under bis 
r6gimo the minimum telegram charge was 
reduced from a shilling to sixpencK^ (Offi.. 
1885), During his first temux^ of the |>ost- 
maHtcrsliip he was ehairman of the copy- 
right oommission (1876‘»B), 

Meanwhile Manners, while staunclj to tlu^ 
osscntialB of tlio oonHivrvative faitJi, showed 
no unreadiness to consider impart.ially 
the practical application of some dmn<!» 
emtio pnnci|)leB. In 1875, while ho 0 |»poHi«I 
Sir George Trevelyan’s alwrtivo liousehold 
franchise (oountios) bill, ho based his 
opposition on the argument that an ex- 
tension of the elcotomte would diminisli 
the opportunity for the entry into tht^ 
House of Commons of m(*.n of small or 
moderate means, and would riaidt^r it more 
accoHsiblo to men of wealth and inlluentinl 
local position {llamard, ecsxxv. 1 1 19). 
During tJie cjontroversy ov<‘.f the Jibm’ai 
government’s jiropOHals foi* an ivxtension of 
the franchise, [884- 5, Manners only riisistei,! 
the proposals as originally st?! fin-tli on t lie 
ground that no extension of the franeluHc^ 
was equitable in the alisence of a scheme 
for the redistribution oi seiUa {Hwmmi, 
coxciii. 1468), 

Ixird John’s last jieriod of office was from 
1886 to 1892, when ho joined ilm cabinet 
as ohanoollor of the duetiy of Ijancasler 
during Lcird BaliKlairy’s hihuukI adminis- 
tration. In March I8B8 he sticctHsdtwl to 
the dukedom on the death of his brot-lier, 
and lie was made K.G. in 1891. Whtm 
Lord SaliBlmry’s government left office in 
the summer of 1892, Lord John’s official 
career came to an end. But lie never 
ceased to tal<o an interest in public afTairs. 
In 1903 he welcomed Mr. Chamlwrlain’s 
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new ])oliey of tariff reform, and declared 
liis allegiance anew to his early principles, 
ddie duke was not deeply interested in 
sport, l)ut lie held for a time the hereditary 
mastersliip of the Bel voir hounds, the 
private pack of the dukes of Rutland which 
was instituted in 1720, and has since been 
in tlieir ownership. For a short period 
Lord lildward Manners {cL 1000) was field 
master under his fatlier ; since 1806 Sir 
Gill)ert Greenall has hunted the hounds 
with a subscription, 

'!ldio ducal {)ro|)erty lay principally in 
Ixiicestershire and .Derbysliire, and the duke 
had a Liondon house in Cambridge Gate, 
Hyde Rark. In 1802 lie sold liis Glicvoley 
estatci, ni^ar Camlu'idge, to Harry Leslie Blun- 
d(:*li MeOalmont | q. v. Sup|il. 11], giving as 
las reason the injurious couse(|uences of 
a sysltun of free tradii. On 17 Jiine 1896 
he was grantiMl the additional tit le of Baron 
,Roos of Bel voir. 

The duke was madt^ LL.l). of Cainliridgo 
in 1862 ; IlG.L. of Oxford in l876 ; and 
G.C.B. in 1880. Ho was master of the 
Hluinvriglits’ Oomi)any ; cliairman of the 
Oltlies Redemiition Trust; liigh steward 
of the borougli of Oam])ridgo; and hon. 
colonel of tlie 8rd battalion of the 
Iwiuces torsi lire regiment. 

He died - ikilvoir on 4 Aug. 1900, 
and was ImriiMl t/lierc, H() mari'ied twice ; 
(1) on 10 « I line 1851 Catherine Louisa 
(leorgia-na {</. 1854), only daugliter of 
Colonel Georgia Marlay, (J. B., of Belvedere, 
CO* Wt^stmeatli ; ami (2) in 1862 Janetta 
((/. 1800), oldest dauglit(u* of Thomas 
Hugluui of Airds, <ialloway. By the liiut 
nuu'ria-ge he liad one son, Ifenry John 
BrinHlc^y, who svuujeoded him as oiglith 
duke, liy his second wife the duke had 
live Hous and three dauglibu’s. 

A kit-eat portrait by J. R. Herbert and 
a fuU-leiigth by Sir Huliert von llerkomer 
are at llelvpir, togc^ther wit/h two other 
paintings, (iartoon iiortiraits a|)peared in 
‘ Vanity Lair’ in 1860 (by ‘Ape’) and in 
188L 

[ 'Phe 'Pi mes, Htandard, Manchester G uardian, 
and Leicester Rost, 5 Aug. 1006 ; W. R, 
Monyponny’s Life of Lord Beacoiistield ; 
Gatliorne Hardy’s Rirst Earl of Cranbruok, 
2 vols. 1010; (Jroker Rapora, 1884, vol. iii, ; 
8ir W. h’rsser, Disraeli and lus Day, 1801 ; 
pri vatti HourcjCH. A life by Mr. Chaiies Whibley 
is in preparation.] R. L, 

MANNING, ..JOHN EDMONDSON 
(1848-1010), Unitarian divine, son of John 
Manning, selioolmaster in Liverpool, was 
bom there on 22 March 1848. HD prepara- 

vun. nxviii.— sue. ix. 


tion for the ministry was largely due to his 
brother-in-law, George Beaumont, Unitarian 
minister at Gateacre. Ho studied at 
Queen’s College, Liverpool (1866-8), Man- 
chester New College, London (1868-73), 
and at Leipzig (1875-6) ; he graduated 
B.A. at London University in 1872 ; was 
Hibbert scholar in 1873, and proceeded 
M'.A. in 1876. His settlements in the 
ministry were Swansea (1876-89) and 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield (1889-1902). While 
at Swansea ho was (1878-88) visitor and 
examiner in Hebrew and Greek to the 
Rresbyterian College, Carmarthen. Of the 
Unitarian Homo Missionary College, Man- 
chester, he was visitor (1802-4), and from 
1804 till his death tutor in Old Testament, 
Hebrew, and pliilosophy. His ministries 
had been greatly successful, and his sound 
learning gave distinction to his academic 
career. 

He died (of tlic effeetB of plouriBy, con- 
tracted on a holiday in Italy) on 30 April 
1910, at lus residencse, Harper Hill, Sale, 
Manchester. Ho was buried in the Dan-y- 
Graig cenuitery, Swansea. He married in 
1879 Emma, youngest daughter of George 
Browne Brock, J.R. (formerly minister at 
Swansea), who survived him with throe 
daughters. 

Ho pu Wished, Ix^sidcs so])arato sermons 
and tracts : I. ‘ A History of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield,’ Sheilield, 1900 (one of the best 
congregational histories). 2, ‘ Addresses at 
tlie Unitarian Honui Missionai’y College,’' 
Manchester, 100:i (six addresses biennially 
from 1805, on topics of his chair, also 
Bcpaj-atoly issued). 3. ' Tliomas a Kornpis, 
and the ‘vDe Imitatioue Christi,’” Mmi- 
choster, 1007 (a valuable oxeursuB). 

[Cluistian Life, 7 May 1010 (moinoir by 
present writer) ; Manning’s Hist, Upper 
Chapel, 1000.] A. U. 

MANNS, Sm AUGUST (1825-1907), 
conductor of the Crystal Ralaciy concerts, 
l)orn at Stolzenburg, near Stettin, Romo- 
rania, on 12 Mareli 1826, was lifth child 
of the foroman in a glass factory. Ho 
learnt music fjxim a musician at Torgolow, 
and was tlien a})prcntioed to Urban of 
Elbing. Having mastered the violin and 
Boveral wind instruments, lie entemd tho 
band of a Danzig regiment as clarinettist, 
in 1840 ho led GungT s orohostra at Berlin j 
at Christmas ho obtaim^d his tot conduc- 
tor’s post, at KrolFs Garten. Theoretical 
instruction ho received from Professor 
Geyor. After KrolFs Garten was burnt 
down in 1851 Manns became bandmaster 
in Von Boon’s regiment at Koenigs berg; 
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then at Cologne, where he also conducted 
the Polyhymnia Society. In 1854 he came 
to England as sub-conductor under Henry 
Schallehn at the Crystal Palace, then just 
opened. Manns soon disagreed with 
Schallehn (letter in tlio Musical World, 
8 Nov. 1854) and took |)osts successively 
at Leamington and at lildinburgh, in the 
siiminer conducting at Amsterdam. On 
14 Oct, 1855 he returned to the Crystal 
PaLice as full conductor. 

There had l)ecn only a Avind band, whicli 
played in the ccjitie transept. At once 
Maims began to inijirovo both niateruil and 
locality. The wind-band became a com- 
plete orchestra, which played in a suitablo 
court, and afterwards a concert room was 
built and enclosed. Daily concerts wore 
given, and on Saturdays a large body of 
extra strings soon came to assist in special 
progranimos. Tlicso Saturday concerts 
were continued for forty years, and became 
a most important element in London 
musical life. Manns played a violin con- 
certo of his own composition on 8 Dec. 1855, 
and there were some other ixa’formances of 
his works •, but he soon I’eliiKpiished all 
work except conducting. The music at 
the Crystal Palace induced leisured people 
to settle at Sydenliam and attend daily* 
Already in tlie first season Manns intro- 
duced Schumann’s symphony in D minor 
(15 March 1850) and SchuberVs in 0 major 
(5 and 12 April), novelties to England, The 
concerts acquired a repute for programmes 
then considered ‘ advanced.’ Prahms’s name 
appeared in 1863. 8cliubort, partly owing 
to the enthusiasm of Sir Ccjorge Grove 
[q. V. Suppl. X], then secretary to th(i Crystal 
Palace company,*’ was specially cultivated, 
A olioral society was staitod, to assist in the 
performances. Tlie most distinguishing 
and useful feature of the concorlB was intro- 
duced on 13 April IBOl, when tlie programme 
was devoted to living l<lnglish comjioserB, 
wlio till then had practically no opportimity 
of Jiearing their works. Afterwards all new 
com positions were welcomed ; every young 
musician could reckon on liis attempts being 
givmi a hearing, Manns allowed no one 
butliimBclf to conduct. The mlluonoo on 
tluj devclopnicnt of English music was of 
tho first importance. 

Outeido tfioso concerts Manns did little. 
Ho conducted promenade concerts at Drury 
Lane in 1859, and tho Glasgow oonoorts in 
1879 and later, On Costa’s retirement tho 
Handel triennial festivals wore entrusted to 
Manns (1883-1900), as well as tho Sheffield 
festivals of 1896 and 1899* Ho was much 
less successful with the chorus than tho 
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orcliostra ; liis heat was eccentric and very 
pu 7 wiing to the uninitiated. 

After 1890 tho Crystal Palace concerts 
declined. Orcliestral music could l>o heard 


elsowliore in London, a-nd tlio old po|)uJarity 
of tho palace had died ontu Tlie l)anll 
was lessened, and t.h(i season of tSatur- 
da.y concerts shortened. A t(‘stinumial was 
HubsGrilxal for, and jiresenti'd to liim on 
30 April 1895, l)y 8ir Giairge Grove, llKednkiA 
of (Saxe-Coinirg also speaking on Ma-niis’s 
sm-vices to English musie. Mainis eon- 
ductod till the season of 1900-1, eoneluding 
on 24 A|)rll, and at a choral eonctu’t on 
22 Juno 1901, after which he retired. He 


was kniglitcd oti 9 Nov. 1903. His Iasi. a|)« 
poaraneo as a conductor was jit tlie jubilee 
of the Crystal Palace on 11 June 1901. Ho 
died on 1 Mu/rcli 1907 at Norwood, and was 
buried at West Norwood cemetm’y. 

Ho was marritid tliree timeS' twice in 


early lile and tlnrdly in 1897 to Willielmina 
Tliellusson. By t he second marriage he 
had a daugliter. His [jortrait in oils was 
painted by John Ikittiis H.A., in 1892. A 
cartoon portrait by 'Spy’ ap|>ear('d in 
* Vanity Pair’ in 1895. 


[MuBicid Herald, July 1900 md April lt)07 
(obit, with opinions from Htw'end hauling 
composers, reminiHccauJCH from 1851, portrait# 
and list t)f decorations jvnd ja'CHenlations) ; 
Musical 9'imcB, Echruary 1897 anti April 1907 
(obit.); Graves’s Life of Sir Gtuage Grove ; 
Baxo-Wyndham’s August Manus and tlu? 
Saturday Concoris, 1900; personal renuniH- 
oonces.J JL 1). 

MANS E L - P L P Y D E f. L, J ( ) H N 
CLAVELL ( 1 8 1 7“ 'HK 12), Dorset ju \ tit] nary, 
born at (Sniednion^, Dorstk, on '1 Dt'e. 1817, 
wastklestson of Coloiu'i John JVIansel (177fG 
1863) of Smt^dmore by his wile Ixnnsa, 
fourth dauglitt^r of Iklmund Morton Pitsy- 
dell, of Whatcojiibts Dorst^t, 

Educated |)riviitely, ht» entt'red tlohn’s 
Ct Jhgm, (Jainbridgt% in 1836, {yid gi’aduaieti 
B.A. in 1839. Ho \vm admitted a stutii'nt 


of lincsoln’s Inn on 2 May 1819, ljut was 
not calksd to the bar, Eor tliirty ytmrs he 
WiiB an officuir in the CiutH'u’H Owii yeonumry 
cavalry. He was onti tJ the proniottirs tlf 
the Bomerset and Dorset railway, and 
sullored eonHideral)le llnancmd Iohh in 
consequence. In 1856 ho Imilt at ins own 
expense tho Milborne Reft)nnak)ry, winch 
was converted in 1882 into an imluHtrial 
Bohoob In 1857 lie nuule a follow 
M the Geological Booioty# ami was later 
a follow of ilio Limu^an Bociety* Ho 
Bucceodod on his motlier’s doal/h to tho 
family estate of Whatcumbo, Dorset, ami to 
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lurid ccl property in the Isle of Purbeok in 
1803. In 1,872 ho assumed the additional 
name of Plcydell, his mother’s maiden 
name. He founded the ‘Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club in 
1875. and was its president till his death. 
In 1870 ho was high sherill of Dorset, and 
lie was a member of tlie county council 
from its (rstablisliment in 1887 till his 
dciath. He was an evangelical churchman. 
A liberal in politics till 1886, ho changed his 
|)arty in consequence of the home rule 
bill. He died at his Dorset residence on 
3 May 1902. 

Maiisel-Pkvydoll married twice : (1) on 

6 June 1844, lilmily (d. 4 Nov. 1845), 
(laughter of Oa|)tain A. Bingham ; and 
(2) on 21 June 1849, Isabel, the daughter 
of F. G. Acton Goiville (sometime ca])tam 
in the Scots guards and A.D.C. to Lord 
Lynedooh in tlie Peninsular war). Ho 

. . , » 1 . <1 I ■ ^ I ‘r 


became a partner of his formei^^ master, 
McKic, in Carlisle. The linn laid out the 
first sewage-farm in England at Carlisle. 
The partnership was dissolved in 1860,'*mnd 
from 1862 to 1865 Mansergh was engaged 
on the construction of the Mid- Wales and 
the Llandilo and Carmarthen railways. In 
1866 ho entered into partnership with his 
brother-in-law, Jolm Lawson, in West- 
minster. Lawson died in 1873, and thence- 
forward Matisergh practised alone until he 
took his two sons into partnership towards 
the end of his life. 

Maiisergh specialised chiefly in water- 
works, and in sewerage and sewage-disposal 
works. In accordance with advice wliich ho 
had given the eor];)oration ol' Binningliam in 
1871 and repeated in 1890, the coiq^oration 
obtained powers to construct impounding- 
reservoirs in the valleys of the Elan and 
Claerwen rivers, and an aqueduct 73 ^ miles 




jkJjrated his golden wedding on 21 June in length to convey the water to Bir- 
1899. Of tlu’oo sons, two survived him. mingham. The work was commenced in 


Manscl-Ploydcll was a keen student of 1804, and the supply was inaugurated by 
icology, l)otany, and ornitlioiogy. J’o King Edward VIl and Queen Alexandra on 

A . ^ . << ' 1 't y-L-M '1 T m i\i\ i mi 1 t 1 •'ll 



the PldosauruH macixjmorus and the 27,000,000 gallons of compensation- water 
tusks and molars of the rare Eloplias per day to the Eiv^er Wye. The total cost 
meridkinalis. He was the author of : l.‘Tho of the works up to the lyrcsent has been 
Flora of Dorsetshire,’ 1874; 2nd edit about five and thi'ee-quarter millions 
1895. 2. ‘ Tlie i,hrds of Dorsetshire,’ 1888. sterling. JTicy have been described recently 
3. " 4’lic Mollusca of Dorsetslhrc,’ 1898. He by Miinseigb’s sons {MinuUs of Prac. Imt. 
also conia*ibut(‘(l many ])apers on natural Civ. Eng. cxc.). 

sck^ncc and archaiology to tlie journals of Manscrgli also carried out sewerage and 
learned socicticB. sowago-disjiosal for Buuthport, Burton-on- 

ITI,,., 5 .H,a 20 May 1002 ; WIu.’h Who ; 

'rhd KaKlolMaK-ofHt. .lolm’H Ooll. Oaml)ridg(3), LtMicaHtcr,^ , 

Juoo 1902; (iuart. Jouni. of tho (lool. Soc. ton, Middlesbrough, and many olilior placos. 

I 13. 13. consulting practice and parliamoritary 

' ... reached large dimoiisions. Ho ap- 

M ANSERdll. JAMES (1.834-I905), peared more than six hundred times bofuro 
civil ongincer, born on 29 A)>ril 1834 at parliamentary committoos, acted for three 
LancaHtor, was sccoud son o£ John Burkit hundred and sixty mvmioipalitics or local 
ManH(!rgli of that town. After being authorities, wrote more than two liundred 
educated locally and at rreston, ho was and fifty reports on soworago and waterworks 
sot»t in 1.847 to '(iiujcmwood (Jollogo, Hamp- alone, and gave ovidouoo at about threo hmi- 
Mliiro (‘ Harmony Hall ’), wln<jh ho ontcred drod public iiKiuirics. In 1889 lie reported 
on tho same day as Honry Eawoett I'q. v.], to the Victorian governmont on tho soworago 
afterwards postniaBteir-goneral. Manscrgli of Melbourne and its cnvi,i'cm8 ; in 1895 on 
and Fawcett edited togotlior tho ‘ tiucoji- a scheme for a supply of water from Lake 
wood Uhroniclc,’ and among their teachers Simcoo for tho city of Toronto ; and in 
wore .John Tyndall [q. v.] and (Sir) Edward tho same year on tho soworago of Colombo, 
Frankland [q. v. Supid. IJ. Ceylon. Ho prepared two sohomos for 

In 1849 Mansorgh' was approntiood to tho soworago of tho Lower Thames vallay ; 
Messrs. H. U. MoKio and J. Lawson, to tho first, in 1878, was awhrdod one of 
onginoers, of Lancaster. In 1865-9 ho was three iwomiums, wliilo tho second (prepared 
engaged in Brazil as ongincor to Mr. E. in conjunction with Mr. J. C. Molhss) was 
Frioo, tho contractor for tho Horn Pedro II dofoatod in Parliamont. Ho was a mombor 
railway ; and on his return to England ho of tho royal commission on metropolitan 
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water-supply in. 1892-3, and supported the 
local government board in the London water 
transfer bill, 1902. 

Mansergh was high shcriO’ of Radnorsliire 
in 1901-2, was J.P. for tliat county froiii 
December 1902, and was presented with the 
freedom of liis native city of Lancaster 
in March 1903. Ho was eleoted F.E.8. 
in 1901. An associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1859, a nienibcr in 
1873, and a nieniber of council in 18B5, lie 
was elected president for 1900-1. His pro- 
sidevntial address [Fto(\ cxliii. 2) was a 
history of waterworks ('ngineeritig. He 
received in 1882 a Teli'ord medal and 
premium from the lustitaftion for a ]nr])er 
on ‘ The Lancaster' Waterworks Extension ’ 
[Proo. Ixviii. 253). He lectured on water- 
Bupply at the School of Military Engi- 
neering, Chathanf, in 1882. He ^vas presi- 
dent of the engineering congress held in 
oonnection Avitli tfu.^ Clasgow exhibition 
of 1901. Ho was also a mcmiber of the 
Institution of Mxschanical EnginccM’s, and 
served on its council from 1902, Ht^ wfis 
chairman of tiio engimKM‘ir>g standards 
comnutteo from its inception in 1901 until 
liis dcatli. 

Mansei’gh, dicxl at liis ix^sidt^nce, 51 Eitz- 
john’s Avenue, Hamjistead, on 15 Juno 
1905, and was buric'd in Hanipsh^ad 
cemetery. His portrait in oils, by W. M- 
Palin, a son-in-law, is in the possossion 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Ho married (1) in 1859, a daughter 
of Eobert Lawson of Skirton, Lancss., by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters; 
and (2) in S(‘-|)tt;mb(ir 1898, thci widow of 
IN clsoii Eivey Irons of Tun bridge Wells. 

I Minutes of Proceodings of tluj Inst. Civil 
Eng. cixi. 350; Engineering, IG duno 1905; 
The Timos, IGJ uiKj 1905.1 W. JC 8. 

MANSFIELD, ROBElPr BLAOi i h^OE I ) 
(1B2-I-19()8), author and oarsman, born at. 
Eownor, Hampshli'i^, tm I Eeh. 1824, was 
second son of Jolin Mansi itdd, rector of 
Eowntu', and younger brother of CharhsH 
Blachford ManHlield [cp v,]. His mother 
was Winifred, eldest daughter of Eobert 
I\)po Jliaohford, of Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight. After attending pre- 
parat.c>ry scIiuoIb at Eomsoy and Guudford, 
ho^ was admitted to the foundation of 
Winchester College in 1835, the first year 
of Dr, Moberly’s hcadmastership. There 
he Spent five years, of which ho wrote later 
a lively account, but he never rose above 
the status of a fag. Two fuivate tutors, 
one of whom was William Henry 
Eavergal [ti. v.], prepared him for Oxford, 


whore he matriculated as a ecinimoner 
at University College in 1842, graduating 
B.A. in 184(). Admitted studmit of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1845, he was called to tlu^ liar 
at the Inner 4\vm|>le in 1819, and joined 
the western circuit, Imt never practised 
seriously. 

Manslield long livt*d a roving life, in 
Scotland and on the GonEmmt.^ An ex- 
colkint shot, lie visiti‘d tins moors of 
Scotland almost every year frem 1843 
to 1859, and was one of t he Ihiglish- 
men to take up golf, wliich he first hsirned 
at Pan in 1857, and afterwards introdiujed 
a-t iSouthamj)ion, Malv(*rn, WiiU'hesli'r, and 
Brighton. Jhit his fame rests on his prow- 
ess witli the ojir. Coaedted i>y a more 
famous oarsman, I\ N. Menzies, in Ihs 
freshmans y<'ar (1842-3), helped io 
raise his oolkgo l)oa.t to i4ie liead of 
the river. He also rowed in 1813, as a 
temporary Hubslitut(% in the Oxford (U’ew 
that aft( S' wards with sovim oars lieat 
Cambridge^ at Henk^y. In the following 
year (1844) he lu'okiulown when in t raining 
for the imiversity raw;. 3^1ie [doneer of 
English rowing on the rivta's of tiermany, 
he rtieordiHl lus ju;hi(;vementH in iwn botiks, 
wliieh, lirst pnblislu;d anonymouHly, passwl 
througli. many editions; *ll4ie i^og of Urn 
Water-Lily (four-oartHl 'rhanms gig), during 
a Bowing Excursion on the Eliims and oUh^i’ 
Btroams of Germany. By an Oxford Mait 
and a Wykehamist* (1851; 2nd wh 
1854); and \Tlie Wator-Iily on the 
Danube, being a Brief Account of the Ikirils 
of a Pair Oar, during a voyage from Lam- 
beth to P(;Htli. ]lluMtra.t(xl by one of the 
Crew’ (1852). A third Iriji down the- 
Baone aud itlione in Ib’auee was les;; 
successful. He dese.ribt'd bis eemj>aiiiniiM 
on these (vxp(;diiionH in ‘Ne,w n^ud Old 
Ghips from an Old Block ’ (189G), a. little 
volume of good auto4>Iograplii<;al gossip. 
The r(‘coixl <4 anol4u‘r portion of his lil<; 
is contained in * Beliool Ijih; jd. WinelH'Sier 
Gollege, or tlio Eit-miniseemH^H of a Win- 
chost.er Junior, with a (hossary of Words, 
&c^,|K;euliartothe(joIleg<P (18GG), of w hielt 
a third edition appeanid on ttie ot*eusitm 
of the quingenteiuuy (;(‘k«bridion (1893). 
Ho also edited a postliununiH work liy his 
brother Gliarles on ‘ Aerird Navigation * 
(1877), and ‘Letters from t-Iu; Gamp tad'ore 
Bebastopor by Got 0. E. Campbell { 1894), 
a dearly loved cousin, whom he visited in 
the Crimea at the chise of tlie w ar. lade 
in life he finally setiksd down in laimlon, 
becoming a memlier of the vtMdry and 
guardian for Bt. George’s, Hanover Hquare. 

Manslield died at Linden House, 
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Hoadhigton, on 29 April 1908. He 
iviiirriecl on 29 July 1858, at the British 
embassy, Brussels, Soplhe, daughter of 
Lieut. -colonel L’ Estrange of Moystown, 
King’s Co., Ireland, by whom ho had two 
daughtera. 

[The Times, 19 May 1908,] J. S. C. 

MAPLE, iSiB JOHN BLUNDELL, first 
baronet (1845-1903), merchant and sports- 
man, born on 1 March 1845, at 145 Totten- 
ham Court Road, was elder son of John 
M'aplc [d, 1900) by his wife Emily Blundell. 
Uio father, after some years as an assistant 
with Messrs. Atkinson in Westminster 
Jlridgo Road, started in 1840 in Tottenham 
Court Road, under the name Maple & Cook, 
a furnishing and drapery business, which, 
a^j’ttu’ ten years of steady progress, grow to 
gr(‘at dimensions. »iohn, \\4io was educated 
at Crawford (Jollogo and iCing’s College 
seliool, joined his father in 1862 and 
gr(ia.tly aid<;d in the development of the 
eonci^rn. Although the father took part 
in tlic^ business till near his death in 
lOOO, the son from 1880 was practically 
head of tlxo firm. In 1891 it was converted 
ixito a limited liability company (with a 
capitjil of 2,000,000i^.) of which Maple was 
chairman. 

Maple’s abundant energies wore not 
alxsorlK'd by his Ixusinoss. He contested 
unsuccessrully tlie parliamentary division of 
Houth 8t. Paneras as a conse-rvative in 1885, 
but in 1887, at a byc'-ekxjtlon, became 
mtsmber for tlie I)ulwich division, and rc- 
prt‘S(mi;(*d that eonstliiunusy until his death, 
in f>arliam(mt lie Hafeguartkid the interests 
of t.lie slit))) assistfants, and for twelve years 
was the lu'esident of tlie Voluntary Early 
CIt)Hing Association. He was also a mem- 
ber of t-he Loudon County Council. Ho 
was knighted on Ijord Salisbury’s resigna- 
tion of ofiiee in 1892^ and at (iueen 
Victoria’s diamond juliileO in 1897 received 
a liai’orudcy. 

Maple’s association with the turf was 
marked by characteristit) lioldness and 
tliorouglvncms. In IBB3 be registered the 
racing colours of ^ sky iilue, black sleeves, 
gold capj which were eventiually changed 

k) ^ white and gold stnpes, clarot cap.’ 
Eor several years he raced under tlio 
pseudonym of ‘Mr. Childwick,’ from 
tlie name of his oountry scat, Childwick- 

l) ury, near Bt. Albans, whore ho established 
an extensiyo brooding stud. Previously 
he fiad run a few liorsoB in hunter raoos 
inuhs’ t.he nom de, emme. of ‘ Mr. HodgesJ 
the name, of out) of his friends. Although 
during the later years of his life the farm 


was overstocked, he bred many useful race- 
horses. During the twenty-one years that he 
had horses in training they won 544 races 
of the value of 186,169?. In each of eight 
seasons his winnings ran into five figures. 
His most successful year was 1901, when 
twenty-four of his horses won fifty-eight 
races worth 21,364?., a total which placed 
him at the head of the wiiming owners. 

In addition to breeding thoroughbreds, he 
was a bold buyer of blood stock. He gave 
4000 guineas for the yearling filly Priestess, 
aird 6000 guineas for the yearling colt Cliild- 
wick, with which ho won the Cesarowitch in 
1894. Childwick long ranked as the highest- 
pricod yearling bought by auction, hut the 
record is now hold by Sceptre, who made 
10,000 guineas. Maple purchased Common 
from Lord Alington and Sir Frederic John- 
stone for 15,000 guineas the day after that 
lumso won the St. Logor in 1891. 

Among Maple’s horses bred at Childwiclc- 
bury were Sifileusc (1893) and Nun Nicer 
(1898), each of which won the One Thousand 
Guineas, and Mackintosh, a vei’y useful 
horse that was unbeaten as a three -year- 
old. With the ooh) Kirkconnol, wliich he 
liad bouglit, Maple won the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1895. In 1885 Maple’s Royal 
Hampton ran third to Melton and Ihu'adox 
in the Derby, and Kirkconnel was tliird 
to Sir Visto and Curzon in 1895. In 1888, 
after- !Fred Archer’s death, Maple purchasod 
Falmouth House, Newmarket, Percy Peck 
was then his private trainer. In 1895 
.Peek was succeeded. l)y J. Day, 'wlio the 
following year gave way to William Waugh, 
In Soptembevr 1,903 Ma-plo was elected a 
member of tlio Jockey Club. 

Mjvpie died at Childwick bury, Bt. Allians, 
on 24 Nov. 1903, and was interred in 
the oburcliyard there. His estate was 
valued for probate at 2,153,000?. During 
his life he had bestowed large sums on 
charitable instiitutii )nB. He bad undertaken 
in 1897 the rebuilding of University College 
Ho.spital, which imniediately adjoined liis 
business premises. The work was nearly 
completed at the time of Iris death, ^and lie 
em|)owei’(id Ivis executors to carry tlio 
scheme through, wdtli tlie proviso that the 
total cost was not to exceed 200,000?. J’lie 
now bulk ling was opened by the duke of 
Connaught on 6 Nov. 1906. He married in 
1874 Emily Harriet, daughter of Moses 
Morrywoatlier of Glapham, bpt left no heir. 
His only daughter married first Baron 
von Eckardstem, from whom she obtained 
a divorce, and secondly Captain Arcliiliald 
Weigall, MVP. for the Horncastlo division 
of Lincolnshire. 
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A painted portrait by Sir Lxike Fildcs is 
in tiio possession of his widow, who 
married Mi‘, Montague Ballard in lOOd. 
A cartoon portrait by ^ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1891. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. dliaiies Hodges ; 
• Tlio Sportsman, 25 Nov. 1902 ; Kingselere, 
by Jolin Porter ; .Ruff’s (luido to tlio O.’urf ; 
The Times, 25 Nov. 1903; Burke’s Pcorago, 


Baronetage, and Kniglitivgo.] .F. M. 

MAPLESON, JAMES irENRY (1830- 
1901), operatic nianager, born in 1830, was 
broil gilt on tiro stage at JOniry Ijano 


d’lieati’O as 


the infant in tiro chrisl-oning 


scene of Sliakeapeare’s ‘ Henry Vlil,’ acted 
on 21 M’ay oi' that yeai’ {Musical Thms^ 
9 Dire, 19(il). He was edneatod at tln^ Itoyal 
Academy of Music, wliicb. lie entered on 
5 Sept. 184:4. Cipriani Ikrttcr, the principal, 
recorded thafi Mapl(\son sliowtal ‘ soino 
disposifion ’ for violin and pianoforte. 
After two years at the aeadeiny, where 
ho eliiefly studied the violin, he played 
in 1818-9 in tlic oreliesfra of the lioyal 
Italian 0|)era at the same di^slc witli 
Konionyi, thivn a rtsfugeo in England. 
Balfo tlie conductor took intm’est in 
Mapleson, gave him singing lessoiiH, and 
urged liim to adopii Hie career of a tenor 
vocalist; Cardoni and Belletti gave him 
like (Micjouragement. In 1849 he organised 
an autumn coucorb tour. On tlio advice 


of Sims Reeves, ho wont to Milan and 
studied for tlireo years under Ma/z/aioato, 
and sang in opera at Lodi. Ho returned 
to England in 1854, hut immediately after- 
wards underwent a surgical o|)cra.tion 
wliicli desi.royed Ins voice. He o|)ened a 
concert and dramatic agmiey, and in 
1858 was engagiul by E. T. Smith, lessee 
of Drury Lane 'riieatrii, to manage a season 
of Italian opera iharo. 'PhrcKi years latcsr 
Mapleson took the Lyceum 4’heatre for a 
season of his own, engaging Mile. Titiens, 
Alboni, and Ciuglini, witli Arditi as con- 
ductor. He became a volunt-eer ollicer, 
and was soon known as Colonel Mapleson. 
In 1862 he secured a lease of Her Majesty’s 
'rhoatre for 21 years. The most rernarkable 
event of Iris t.enancy was tbo production of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ on 11 Juno 1803. The 
engagement of Christine Nilsson in 1867 
was a brilliant success. On 6 Dec. 1867 
Her Majesty’s 4’heatre was burnt down j 
the next morning Mapleson seonrod Drury 
Lane Theatre. In 1869-70 ho was in 


partnersliip wiHi Cyo at Coveait (ilarden ; 
then ho returned to Drury Lane, although 
Her Majesty’s Tlicatro had lieen rebuilt. 
He projected a grand National Opora-hoixso 


on the Thames Emliankment ; i.he first lirick 
of tlie subst^ruef^ure \v^a,H laid Uy Mlh^. Titiens 
on 7 Hept. 1875, and Dic^ first stone of the 
building by Prinoo Alfred (tlu^ duki*. of 
Edinburgh) on 16 Dec. But money was 
wanting, and tlie nnlinished Imilding was 
finally demolished in 1888. Maph'son re- 
turned to tier Majivsty’s 4’h(^at r’e in 1877 ; 
but his first season was seriously niarrivl 
by tlie fatal illness of ‘ritiens, \v4io had 
been his mainstay nof^ only in London, 
})ut also in his aiitumn provincial tours, 
and especially in Ireland. In 1878 lie luul 
a stroke of good forl-une in t he diseovtny of 
Bi/.et’s ‘ Carmen,’ which hail not sueeeeded 
in I’aris, Imt at- its first IjOIkIom fiei'form- 
anco, on 22 Juno, at- onei^ obtained its 
enduring sucoess. Maiileson t lien took liis 
company t-o f-ho United vStiit-es, and iluring 
the rest) of his career divided his life 
lietween England and Ametiea. He 
managed a .London HtMison in t-lie summer, 
and toured in America during the winter. 
In 1881-2 h(^ engaged Adelina Pa,tti, who 
was t-lnei at Ne.w York ; a, ml she was 
a memhi^r of his company till duly 1885. 
Always in low water, yid- mwer cruHlied liy 
advorsit-y, Mapleson carried on a losing 
struggle for siweral yea^rs, till in A|>ril 
1886 ho was entirely at the emd of his 
resourees in 8an ’Francisco, w'itliout nutans 
and with the theat-re shut against him. 
His company camped out among tlioir 
luggage, whlcli tluy dared not toueli, and 
many of the versatile Italians |>repared 
to start as small striKd-traders. A liemdit 
concert enabled MiiphiHon to begin his 
journey eastward ; ati eaeli Hueeessive stage 
ho arranged a iierfiirmanee wliteli jm.iil for 
tlie next Ht-ag(^, and t-hus after some time 
lie reached New York. In the aiit-urnn 
of 1887 ho resumed t-onrs in tlie Ihiglish 
provinces, hut found himself out of t.oiteli 
with the jniblie. The ohDfashioneil Italian 
opei'as on liis ri^pertory liad lost- tladr 
vogu(!>, and his singers no longta' attracted. 
Italian opera in Ijoiulon siHaned for the 
time on the verge of exthietion ; but. in 
IB8B Augustus Harris t-ook Covent- Carden 
with a very strong linam'ial bm-king, 
against which Mapleson could not. eon tend. 
New ontorpriseH on Maplt^son’s part, wmn 
often reported later; lie sueueeded in ojien- 
ing tlio Academy of Musie at. New York 
in 1896, but the rivalry of the Met.ropolitan 
Opora-house soon eomptdled Inm to close 
his season. He died in London of Bright’s 
disease on 14 Nov. 1901, and was buried in 
Higl igate cenietmy . 

in 1B8B lie publishcHl two volumes of 
memoirs, frank and, egotistic, but amusing 
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11 tlieir revel fxtions of operatic manage- 
ment. He married the soprano singer 
Marie Eozo, who made a first appear- 
ance on the English operatic stage under 
his auspices in London on 18 May 1872, 
but a separation took place. 

[Mapleson’a Memoirs, 1888 (the main 
but rather vague source of his biography) ; 
Arditi’s Eominiscences ; Entry-book of the 
Eoyal Academy of Music, kindly examined 
by Prof. Oorder'; The Times, 15 Nov. 1901.] 

H. D. 

MAPOTHEK, EBWAED DILLON 
(1835-1908), surgeon, born at Eairview, 
near Dublin, on 14 Oct. 1835, was son of 
Henry Mapotlier, an official of the Bank of 
Ireland, and of Mary Lyons, both of co. 
Roscommon. Richard Mapother (son of 
8ir Thomas Mapother of Mappowder, 
Dorsetshire) came to Ireland during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and was granted laird 
in CO. Roscommon. Mapother was appren- 
ticed to John Hatch Power (1806-1863), 
professor of surgery at the Royal College of 
SurgoonB of Ireland in Dublin. Ho received 
his professional education in the college, 
at the Oarmichaol school of modioino, at 
tlie Jervis Birtset, the Richmond, and allied 
hospitals. He obtained letters testimonial 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
on 21 Aj)ril 1854, and passed as a fellow on 
30 Aug. 1862, In 1857 ho graduated M.D. 
witli first honours and gold medal at Hie 
(iueerrs Univ(U'sity, Dublin. Before ho was 
nin(iti(Hui lie licgan to teach anatomy, and 
wiili John Morgan (1B29--1876) conducted 
larges classes with great success at tlie 
Royal College of Burgeons of IrobnuL On 
30 May 1864 he was elected to the chair 
of * ’Hygiene or political! medicine ’ in the 
college, wlvieli luul been vacant since the 
rissignation of Henry Maxinstsll (1B06-XB79) 
in 1846. On 21 Eeluniaiy IB67 lie succcodod 
Arllvur Jacol) [q. v.] as lU^afesBor of anatomy 
and jihysiology. !in 1879 ho was cslectod 
president of tli'e college, and it was largely 
due to liis extsrtiions during his year of 
office that tlie dcsntal diploma was insti- 
tuted, whilst later he took a leiuling part 
in the moveunent which ended in the amal- 
gamation of tlio Oarmichaol and Lixiwich 
schools of medicino with that of the college. 

Mapother was elected surgeon to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, in 1859, and 
ho was also surgeon to Bt. Josiiph’s Hospital 
for Children. lie was tho first medical 
officer of liealth for Dublin, was Burgeon in 
ordinary to tlio lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1880 to 1886, and was also president 
of tlio Htatisiical society of Ireland. 

Mapother left Dublin in 1886, and after 
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Spending some time in studying sypliilis 
and diseases of tho skin at various schools 
in Europe, he settled in London in 1888 
as a specialist, at first in the house, 
32 Cavendish Square, which had been 
occupied by the surgeon Richard Quain 
[q. V.]. He died at 16 Welbeck Street 
on 3 March 1908. 

He married in 1870 Ellen, daughter of 
the Hon. John Tobin, M.P., of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and by her had one son and 
six daughters. 

Mapother was author of : 1. Physiology 
and its Aids to the Study and Treatment 
of Disease,’ Dublin, 12mo, 1862 ; 2nd edit. 
1864 ; 3rd edit., edited by John Knott, M.D., 
1882. 2. ‘ Lectures on Public Health de- 
livered at the Royal College of Surgeons,’ 
Dublin, 1864; 2nd edit. 1867. 3. ‘The 
Medical Profession and its Educational 
and Licensing Bodies,’ Dublin, 1868. (This 
essay won the first Carmichael prize of 
200/. for 1868, the bequest coming from 
Richard Carmichael (1776-1849), who left 
3000L in trust to the College of Burgeons 
for tho purpose of a first prize of 2002. 
and a second of 1002, every fourth year 
for two essays on medical education.) 4. 

' Animal Physiology ’ (Glcig’s school series), 
1871; 2nd edit. 1891. 5. ‘The Dublin 

Hospitals, their Grants and Governing 
Bodies,’ Dublin, 1869. 6. ‘ Tho Body and 
its Health, a Book for Primary Bchools,’ 
Dublin, 16mo, 1870; 4th edit., Dublin, 8vo, 
1870 ; tho work had a wide circulation and 
was designed for children in tho Irish 
national schools. 7. ‘ Lisdoonvarna Spa 
and Boaside Places of Glare,’ Dublin, 1871, 
16mo ; 3rd edit., London, 8vo, 1878. 
8. ‘Treatment of Chronic Bkin Diseases,’ 
three lectures delivered at Bt. Vinoont’s 
Hospital, London and Dublin, 1872; 2nd 
edit.. 1875, 9, ‘ Papers on Dormatology 

and ’ Allied Subjects,’ 1889 ; 2nd edit. 
1899. 

[History of tlio Royal College of BurgeooB 
in Ireland, by Sir 0. A. Cameron, Dublin, 1880, 

1 p. 435 ; Lancet, 1908, i. 823 ; Biitisli Med, 
Journal, 1908, i. 661 ; Men and Women of tlio 
Time, 1899 ; information from Bir Lamliort 
H. Ormesby and Dr. John Knott.] D’A. P. 

MAPPIN, Sin EREDERIOK THORPE, 
first baronet (1821-1910), benefactor to 
Sboffield, born at Bhcfficld on 16 May 
1821, was eldoBt son of Joseph Mappin, 
cutler, of Broomgrove, Sheffield, by his 
wife Mary Ann {(L 25 Aug, 1841), daughter 
of Tiiomas Thorpe of Hayn(‘s, Bedford- 
shire. Receiving ‘his early education at 
Sheffield, young Mappin at tho ago of 
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fourteen entered his father’s cutlery busi- 
ness, and was only twenty when his father’s 
death threw upon him the sole burden of 
its management. He afterwards took Iris 
younger brotliers into partnoi-sliip, but 
in 1859 retired himself from the finn, 
which continued to flourisli, in order to 
become the senior partner in tlio works of 
Thomas Turton & .Sons, steel manu- 
facturers. He allowed his interest in the 
progress of mechanical science liy joining 
as a member tlio Institution ot Moclianical 
hlnginc^ers in 1862, and the liislltution of 
Civil Engineers as an assoeiate on 7 
18(55. He was |)i‘eBident of the Fihi 
Manufacturers’ Aasoeiation in ;i870. He 
retired froin active busiiK'ss in 1885, hut 
became a director when tlie Turtion linn 
was converted into a limited lialiility 
company, and lield the office until almost 
the close of liis life. 

JLarge^Jy released from ])UHinesH r(‘S|)on- 
sibilities in middle Jii’e, Mappin thr(‘w hiiii- 
self with much eiu'rgy into public and local 
work. He was a nu^mlxu- of th<5 »Sh{‘fli(‘ld 
town council in 1854, chairnuui of the i,(n\'n 
trustees (a W('ahhy and in)p()r4n,ni, .Slieffield 
body dating (r'ot)i the thirtccudli ecuiturvd, 
and mayor of Wheiheld in J 877-8. Mappin 
was a j)rominent m(uuh(*j‘ of ilie Cii tiers’ 
Company (of Hallamshircj), sc'rving as assiH- 
tant (184(5.dl and 1857-^60), seatxdier (185()-~. 
1853), senior warden (1851"~5), and master 
cutler (1855--0). 

(Iroatly inlerested in education, lie was 
chief founder of tlio Hheffield Teohnioal 
hcliool and its mimificont supporter. He 
also lifxwally eontriliuted to idrth Col](!ge and 
university ( 'olh'ge, w^liieli with tlie tvclinieaJ 
school w'as ineor(K)/-at(*d into tlui new 
imivershy of .ShellhFl in 1905, 9’o tlu» 

funds ()1 the luiiversity, of \v4ii(jh lie licicatue. 
the first senior pni-clianeellor, (son- 
tributed 15,0(K)if,, besides founding various 
scholarships and exliil)ltionH. From 1873 
to 1903 ho was chairman of the .Slx'lliidd 
United C as Company ,; ho was a dirfHdor 
of the Jhidgwator navigation, was a work- 
ing diroctxu' of tho Midland railway (IBOO-* 

tho PuriH JSxliil.ition 

of 1878 was mado an officor of tlu^ h^gion of 
honour. Miippin, who was an c’larly hui)- 
porter of tlio volunteer mo vemont/ joint’d 
the 4th (Hallamslnro) York and .Lancaster 
regiment in Marcli 1861, and retired as 
captain m March 1872. 

An infiuontial Ituidcr of local lilioraliBiTi, 
be was ^ president of the Hallamshiro 
Fiboral Association, and of tlio Sheffield 
United Xaboral Association. Ho ontorod 
parliament in 1880 as member for Fast 


Rotford, and in 3885 was oloetod for the 
Hallamshiro division of tlie West Riding 
whicli lie represented until 1906. Altlioudi 
ho was an advocate ol honu' rule* a/nd free 
trade, his hlxvndism was of a. nronouner’f] 
whiggish typo. On 27 Aug. J88fi he 
created a ba,rDn(4 His lifohmg devotion to 
trlie intcrestiS of his native eity was reeog. 
nised in 1900 by tJie Iiesfowal on him of 
tlie :h rst presi i ta lion < .f its lionorary 
freedom, lie retired from public liffi in 
1905, having been for many yvnrn fami- 
harly known as the ‘grand Old man’ of 
Sheffield. ^ Mappin was Immght. up ax a 
coiigK'gal lonalisli, Imt beeanie later a 
member (.f tlio Church of England, and 
wan a giaierous sn])j>oii(‘r of clmrch 


^ A lover ol a,i4, lie added (in two gifts] 
eighty ]*ic(nres io tlx^ Mapipin Art Callerv 
at Western Lark, Sheffield, founded unffia 
the will of his uiK-le. dohn Newton Maaipin 
oi .I»ir(!hla.nds in 1887. His own collection 
ol pictnins consisted alnutsfi exelnsivelv’ of 
woiJvH by ai't.ists ol tJio midA'ictoihui 
pmiod. Tliey weiv dispersed at two pul)!ic 
sal(’H winch Ix'gaji I’eHpeci.ivcIy on 5 Mav 
1906 and 17 dune I9(o * Cjo ivric-cH nailisixi 
at the former saJe wtan much bdow those 
origimdly paid tor thr^ pictunn, ovCng to 
changi^ in public taste. 

nnidemus ’rhoinhury, 
hheffiekb cm 19 March 1910, and was 
buruxi at tlio Eock'Mall burial-ground. 

0 X 1 num valutal for probate at 

9.Jl,0n64. J>(wdeH luH Slu'ffieid roHirlence, 
lie iiad a town house, 32 PriiuulH Cate, 
Mappin marih'd on 25 Sept. 1815 Mary 
Ciywlcy (,/. H, Apnl HHW). , la, , . o! 
-lolin VVilsiiii of Oakliolriic, Sliclliclil. l.v 
whom ]i<! laid l.liivi! Kon.s, l<Va,iik, wliii 

Kiio«<«'(C| (,|,a l.iu'(aiclf,.v, \Vili«m. uiitl 

Samuel Wilson. 

His ])oilrait was frefpu’ntly taunted for 
presentation by public, bodii's. In Uctj»bcr 

l""•^^l.il, l.y Oiiliw was |.liua..l in 
i.lus JVIa,|>|)iii Arl; liiilkay. nnd a (iiirlniil. of 
,Lady Miijipui by Mr. .1. d. iSlnunKin wuh pn>- 
HtiiUcd (,« liim, bntli liciiiK pa, ill r,„. I,,, 

Ku bHonpMcm. .MIh bu.sl, in bnnr/.n pbu'.'d' 
in tho .Botanic ( JivnloiiH, Nlii.liiold. in Novem- 
ber 1 IK), J»n a pnlilit! rc(!ojj;ni(,ion of tlm part 
be took in Hocurinj' tlio traiwiVT of lim unr- 
(lonK to tlio town i.ruHti'CH, in Ociolicr 11)05 
ins portrait by M r. I'JrncMt Mooro, tircHonUid 
i>y the town tnwI.ncH, was placed in their 
rooms at the court Iioubo ; a ri'iiliea wan 

nboff*',' m • 'I 'I'"’*' and 

onioi oilasials ol tim f{nH eoiujtanv, l,o bo 

placed ill tlieir l.oa,rd-room. 'rhero aro 

portraits also at tho iSlKiiiield lioform (Jlidi 
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and in tlio council-room of the Sheffield 
University. 

[Burko’s Bccivigo and Baronetage, 1910 ; 
Shcvfficld and District Who's Who, 1905, 
p. 14 ; Thomas Asline Ward’s Beeps into 
tlio Bast, 1909, pp. 326, 328; Robert E. 
Leader’s History oi the Cutlers’ Company of 
Hallamsiiiro, ii. 41 ; Slioffield University 
Calendar, 1911-12, p. 598 ; Debrott’a House 
of Commons, 1905 ; Bike’s Contemporary 
Ihogra])liies, no. 4, Sheffield, 1901 ; iMappin 
Art ({all. Cat., 1887, 1892; Athenfleum, 25 June 
,1910 ; TIio Times, 21 and 24 'M’ar. 1910, 
16 May 1910 ; Sheilield Daily Telegraph, and 
Sluiffield Daily Independent, *19 Mar. 1910.] 

C. W. 

MAB.JOKIBANKS, EDWARD, second 
Bation TwnEnMoiT'rii (1 849-1909), politi- 
einn, born in J^oixclon on 8 July 1849, was 
eldest son in a family of i'out* sons and two 
daughters of Sir Dudley Couits Marjori- 
l)anks, lii’st l)a/ronet, a vcvry cjfipablo marx 
of busiiicHS and a collector of woi-Ich of art, 
wlio sat in parliament as liberal mcvml)ei' 
for Berwiek-()n-Twocdfi’()ni 1853 to 1808 and 
Bulxsofiucntlyfrom 1874 to 1881; having been 
creatt^d a baronet on 2<5 July 1800, ho was 
rais(i(l to th(^ pcHU'age as Bar'oix '.rwcic^dmouth 
(12 Oct. 1881), Among Ivis anccstorB was 
9’homaH Marjoribanks of Ratbo, who wan 
niemlHU" for Ikliuburgh in the Scottish 
I)ai‘liament and was in 1532 one of the 
bnrnders of Ihe Court of Session, boconiing 
afterwards lord clerk registcu’ and a lord oi: 
session. His iuotli<u’ was Isabcdlai, daughter 
of Sir James Weii* Hbgg, first i)aronet [q. v. J 
and sisi(U’ of Sir Ja.mes Macuiaghlxui McClarel 
Hogg, lirst Lord MagheramoTne | (|. v.], 
and of Qaiixxtln bbjgg [(p v, Suppl. I'lj, 
fotindiU’ of the ]i,(^gent iStr(!(tt BolytcHdimc. 
Of his sist(‘,rs the (^kler, Mary ({cu)rgiana, 
niarri(Hl Mattliew Ridley, first Viscount 
Ridl(‘y f<|. v. Bup)>l. II], and the younger, 
Ishbel Mai’ia, married John Oamphell, 
H(vv(ml]x earl of AI)(U'de(m. Edmjjittul at 
Harrow, Marjoribauks mat i'iculart tul at Christ 
(jliureh, Oxford, on 9 March 1868. At the 
univorsit.y lie devoted himst^lf (Jiietly to 
s|)ort and took no degretj, iHo was tlirough 
life a line horseman and devoltHl to huixting, 
a B{>lendid shot alike with gun and with 
rifle, a keen iisherxnan, and an entliusiaHt/ic 
docvr-stalker. After leaving Oxford in 1872 
he w(»nt for a tour round the world, and on 
Ixis return ho Btudiod law, being (ialletl to ihe 
bar at the Inner Teinfilo on 17 Nov. 1874* 
He workinl for a time in tJio clxaraberH of Sir 
John Dvdee Goleridgo [q,y. Su|)pl* 1], after- 
wards Join I child justice, and was employed 
by him to collect and arrange material for^ 
ihe Tich bo me trial Coleridge formed a high 


opinioix of his abilities, but he made little 
further progress at the bar, and deserted 
law for politics. His political and family 
connections were strong in Berwickshire, 
where his father had purchased consider- 
able estates. An invitation to stand in 
June 1873 as a liberal candidate there on 
the sudden occasion of a vacancy failed to 
roach Ixim in time. After failing in 1874 in 
a contest in Mid-Kent he became prospec- 
tive liberal candidate for North Berwick- 
shire iix 1875. At the general election of 
1880 he was elected by a majority of 268. 
He Ixeld the seat until the death of his 
father in 1894 removed him to the House 
of Lords. 

During his earlier years in parliament, 
although, Marjoribanks spoke little, he was 
active in promoting many public objects 
and measures in wbieli his constituents 
were interested, and iic was a leading 
supporter of tlie movement for legalisiixg 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
being destined in due ciourso to conduct i-he 
bill to its final victory in tlxc House of Lords 
in 1907. In 1882 ho moved the address 
in rojxly to the speecli from tlio throne, 
Ho was soon in freqiumt requisition at 
jiolitical gatherings in many parts of the 
kingdom Imt especially in Sciitland. When 
the Ixome rule ministry of Gladstone was 
formed in 1880 Marjori lianks received his 
first official appointment as com])trollor 
of Queen, Victoria’s liousehold and second 
wliip to the party, and was sworn a raemlier 
of the privy coimeil. Eor the next eight 
year’s lie was indefatigable in promoting 
tire inien^Bts of liis j^arty alike in parliament 
and in the (Minstituencies. After tire rejec- 
tion of tlu^ home ruk^ bill in Juno 1886 
and the downfall of Glad storm’s minisiA’y, 
Marjori ban Ics, with M!r. Arnold Morley as 
luB chief) served, as wocond. wliip to tlie 
opj>oBil>ion unill 1892. On Gladstone’s 
return to office in 1 802 Marjoi’ilranks Ircjeamc 
j)arlianu,^nt.ary secretary to the ''.I’reasury, 
or eliiel liberal whip, Mr. Arnold Morley 
having acciqrted office in tlie ealiinot. His 
on gaging m i iru le rs, assiclu i ty, im] lerturlra Irlo 
good Irumour, and devolxon to all manly 
8i>ort8 made Ivim an almost idi^il whip, 
with few eipials and no stiperiorB among his 
contom|)orarieB. 

On tlu‘. death of bis f airier on 4 Marcli 
1804 lie Hueeecded to tlxc pcei'age as Lord 
I’weedmouHi, and was invited Iry Ijord 
Rosebery, who, on Gladstone’s resignation, 
had just become prime minister, to join tlie 
cabinet m lord privy seal and chaneellor 
of tlxo Duchy of Lancast er. Tweedmouth’s 
sure grasp of the internal mechanism and 
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sentiment of the party gave liiin cine woit!;]it 
in the inner connsels of tlio ministi'y. Wlu^n 
the governmont of Lord .RoBeJ>ery hdl 
in 1895 and a general ejection converted 
the liberal party into a divided, dis- 
tracted, and enfeel)led o})i)OHition, Tweed- 
mouth oarncBtly devoted liimself to the 
uk)diill task of restoring its ffillen fortunes. 
Ho was prominent in society, and enter- 
tained largely botli in London at Brook 
House and at Jiis l)oautiful liome in Scot- 
land, Giiisaclian in Inveiixess-sliiro. He liad 
married on 9 June 1873 Lady ffanny 
()ct;avia Louisa, third dauglvter of Jolin 
Winston Spencor-Cliurchill, scm^ntli duke 
of Marll)orougli, and sister of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Lady 'irwoedtnoutli was 
endowed with a native gift for soeiety, and 
shared her luml)and’s lal)our in bringing 
together libei^al poiitioijins of all shades of 
opinion. She initiated, the .Libei’a! Social 
Council and did as much, as social agencies 
can to restore coui’ag(\ eonlidemso, and 
concord t(x the i)arly. .Hcu' dc^adli on 5 Aug, 
1904 dealt lier ]iUHl)a.nd a blow froni wliieh 
he never eomplet(dy rer;ov(U‘ed, At Iho 
same time hna/ncial losst\s, duo i,o a ca’isis 
in the alTaii’s of .Meux’s l)rowery, which 
h.o ])oi'e with e-luHa’y foi’titud(\ compelled 
Twecidmouth to part'witli Jh'ook Houso and 
Giiisaclian and to sell many of the art 
treasures which lus father had collected. 
When a liberal government was formed 
in Dec, 1905 with Sir Henry Gainpbell- 
Bannorman [q, v, SuppL HJ as prime 
minister, Tw(,Kidmouth hecarne first lord of 
the admiraltiy. He took oflice al) a oritieal 
moment, for tlio (ixpansion of tilu? Gorman 
navy was then in full swing and yiiii tliere 
was a section of tlie lil)eral (lari.y which 
was disposed to insiHl* on a. large rcs- 
(luction of naval cxixaiditiire. Home 
slight and temporary reductions were 
made at tlio outset, lint on Lie wlu^le 
Tweedmouth stood fii'm to the polhsy of 
maintaining England’s naval HUfirenmcy, 
and lie gave a cordial sup|)orti to tliii many 
and drastic measureH of reform initjiated liy 
Lord Helbome and steadfastly pursued liy 
Lord Cawdor [q, v. Suppl. XI), his two 
immediate jiredeccssors, both acting on tlio 
vigorous inspimtion of the lirst sea lord, 
Sir John (now i/u’d) Ifisluir, He re|)resented 
the admiralty in the House of Lords with 
becoming dignity and discretion, and ho 
displayed a firm grasp of tlie busiacBs of his 
department. Xlis term of office was not 
ovontful until March 1908, wlien it was 
bruited abroad that) the German lilmporor 
had written to Twee^dmouth on matters ' 
connected with naval policy and tliat in 


the course of a nvply T\v<‘(‘dmon th luul com- 
municatixl to the K aisc'r many did ails of Lie 
forthcoming navy estimateH Ixifoi’c. i hese liad 
l)cen presented to the House of ComnHJns. 
Tweedmouth was on tlu'si', gi’onii(Is|) 0 ]mIarly 
credited witli Bonudhing lilvc^ an act of 
treason. Ajirivale and nnpnblislied corre- 
spondence with tlio German Xhnperor liad 
taken place, and tlie ])ul>Iio knowledge 
of tliat fact .may have luMni duo to a (!on- 
vorsational indiserotion on 'I’wecdmontli’s 
part. In otiim' i'(*Bpecds tlie eireHmstH.nee8 
wore rniHropresented ami Twei'dmonth was 
unjustly eensunul by [mhlic o|>inion. Kh) 
one can hlanu^ a uiiniHier for naieiving a 
private letier from a, foreign sovereign. 
Nor can ho in (common eourtosy rofrain 
from answen'ing tlio Iidtor. All' tliat is 
TXMjuired of him is to franm Ins anHwer 
with the full knowledgo and Hanetion of 
his coIleaguc^H. This eondition was se.ru- 
pulously fnllilled l)y ^i’wei'dmoutii, thougli 
the fact was not fully disclose*!! at tlie time. 
X’horo was no prmnatano diselosuro of tho 
estimates to tho Kaiser. 1hvi*e*dmonlh 
sent in Iuh rejily no information oxe*ept 
what was also giveai to lAiriiament at. 
tho same time. An indiH|)tmsal)l(^ md. of 
courtoHy was controlled tlirougliout l>y 
ministerial authority higher than ^Jhveerl- 
mouth’s own. Tho first insidiiniH assaultH 
of coirebral malady may account for 
Tweedmouth’s solo fault in talking too 
unreservedly ahemt Lio eorrespondiatet^ 

Sir Henry (jainphell-Baiinoriuan’s resig- 
nation followed soon after this mis- 
imdmstaiuling (5 Ajiril 1908), one of his last, 
official acts Ixdng to nominaii^ Xhvccdmoiith 
for a kniglit.hood of th('- 'riiisMo. On Mr. 
Asquith’s HU 0 (!(^ssion as prinus minialor and 
some rcoonHt.ruction of tiu^ goviMiinient, 
TwiHuImoutii ndimpiislK'd the admiralty 
a.nd h(H*amo ]or<l jircHidcnt. of tht^ (sMincih 
But. his uiinjHtcrial carem' was praiditrally 
ait an end. Witiiin a- few wc(‘lm Im was 
sta'icken <Iown hy a. (uu’chral aitack from 
wlion never rocov<*rcd suffichmtly to 
roHumo any land of |)u Idie work. Xfi^ tiiially 
rosigned his office in Hiqit.. 1908. During 
the last few months of his lile ln^ restded 
at the cliiof seciotiiry’H lodgi^ in th(^ 
riunnlx X^irk at Duldin, which luul Uvn 
lent l)y liis colleague Mr. Biri’ell in or(h*r t Imt 
ho miglit be iindm* tlu^ care of his Hislm*, 
tho Countess of Abordt*en, tlu^ mh of tlio 
viceroy. Tliero ho dital on 15 Si'pt-, HlOffi 
Ho was Imried in tlio family burying- 
grqund in OliirnHidt^ clnirtdiyard, Btu'wick- 
shiro, whore his wife had {irevumHly 
Ixicn buri(*.(h In lim* memory ho had 
restored and greatly l)ea.iitifod tliis clurndi, 
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whiclx was not far from Hutton Castle, 
a residence winch liis father had purchased , 
restored, and enlarged. He was succeeded 
in the title by lus only child, Dudley 
Churchill. 

A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in ‘Vanity Ifair ’ in 1894. 

[Private information ; 'riie Idmes, 16 Sept. 
1900 ; a vohimo entitled Edxvard Marjori- 
banka, Lord Tvroedmouth, Notes and Recol- 
lections, was edited in 1909 by Tweed- 
month’ a aiator, the Countcaa of Abordoon, 
and besides biographical notes, apparently 
from the pen of the editor, it contains a 
seri(iB of rociollcctions by many of his friends 
and colleagues, ''.to these are appended brief 
approcriations of Panny, Lady ''Ihvced mouth, 
his wife, and of Isiihcslla, Lady Txrcedmouth, 
his motlusr.] ' .1, R. T. 

MARKS, DAVID WOOLF (1811-1909), 
professor of Hebrew at University College, 
London, Ixorn in London on 22 Nov. 1811, 
was eldest son of Woolf Marks, mcj'chant, 
by Iris wife Mary. From tiio .Tows’ free 
scliool, in Btill Lane, Spitalficlds, ho went 
for five years as pupil-teacher to Mr. H. N. 
Solomon’s boarding school for Jews at 
Hammersmith. After acting as assistant 
remler at tlio Western Synag(.)gue, St. 
Alban’s J.dace, Haymarket, he became in 
18113 assistant reader and secretary to 
tlie Hcibrew congregation at Liverpool. 
TTierc he taught Hclxrow to John 
(afterwards Sir Joim) SiTiion [q. v.], and 
tlui two heciime close fricuKlB. Simon, 
wlio xvas an early advocfi-to of rcjform in 
Jewish ritual and |)ractices in England, 
enlist (xd Marks’s aid in the movonumt, 
and in 1841 Marks was chosen senior 
minisb^r of tlio luvwly-estahlished reformed 
West London congregation of British Jews, 
rid-aining the post until the (md of 1805, 
firsl* ati the synagogue in Barton Street, 
wlncli was opencHl on 27 January 1842, 
tlien at Margaret) Str(x4, wliith(,ir tiux con- 
gregation I’lnuoYiHl in 1840, and lastly at the 
existing buihling in Upper Btvrkeley Street 
which was optmed in 1870 (-L X^KXjKyrTO, 
Bktk'hm of AnghhJmdHk IliHiory, 1875, 
pp. 374 seq,). With lus colleague, All)crt 
liiwy [q* V. Supph IT], lie prepared the 
reformed |)rayer-book, and mainly owing 
to lus persistent efforts liis synagogue was 
legalised for marriages* Sir Moses Mxintc- 
fiore, tlio orthodox president of the Board 
of Deputies of Britisli Jews, a liody whicli 
aloruh enjoyed the right of registering or 
certifying places of worship for Jewish 
marriages, long rdused to certify the 
reformed synagogue. A clause covering 
Marks’s synagogux^ was removed in 1857 by 


Mon tefi ore’s influence during the commit- 
tee stage in the House of Commons from 
a bill for legalising dissenters’ marriages 
in their own places of worship. Bishop 
Wilberforce and the earl of Harrowby, how- 
ever, at Marks’s persuasion, reintroduced 
the clause in the House of Lords, and it 
became law. 

Marks was Goldsmid professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London, from 1844 
to 1898, and was dean of the college during 
the sessions 1875-7. He was also for a 
time professor of Hebrew at Regent’s Park 
Baptist College, and was one of the 
Hibbert trustees, a trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
library, and for thirty-five years member 
of the Marylebone vestry. The Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati conferred the 
honorary degree of D.D. upon him. He 
died at Maidenhead on 2 May 1909, and 
was buried at the Ball’s Pond cemetery of 
the West London Synagogue- 

Marks pubhahed. four volumes of sermons 
(1851-85) ; a biography of Sir Francis 
Goldsmid (1879, part i., part ii. being 
by his colleague Lowy) ; and ‘ The Law i& 
liight,’ a course of lectures on the Mosaic 
law (1854). He was a contributor to 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 

In 1842 Marks married Cocilia [d. 1882), 
daughter of Moseley Woolf of Birmingham ; 
by her ho had two daughters and four 
sons, of whom Ifarry Hananol Marks, J.P., 
was at one time M.P. for the Isle of JTumot, 
and is proprietor and editor of the 
‘ Financial Ncavb,’ and Major Claude Laurie 
Marks, D.S.O. (1803-1910), served with 
distinction in tlio South, African war. 

A talJet in commemoration of his long 
ministry was placed in the hall of the West 
London Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, 
and in the committee room there hangs a 
jiortrait in oils, oxocuted and presented 
by Julia Goodman [q. v, Sup])l. It] in 
Nov. 1877* An oval crayon drawing by 
Abraham Solomon [q. v.] in 1853 (Ijolong- 
ing to Mr. Israid Solomon) was engraved 
by B. Marks (see (kit Anglo- Jemsh Hid, 
Exhibition j 1887). 

[Jewish Chronicle, 7 May 1909 ; private 
information.] M. B. 

MARRIOTT, Bin WILLIAM THACK- 
ERAY ( 1834-1903), judgo-advocato-goneral, 
born in 1834, was thircl son of Cliristopher 
Marriott of Cinimpsalb near M'anchostor, l^y 
Ills wife Jane Dorothea, daughter of John 
Poolo of Cornhrook Hall, near Manchester. 

Ho was admitted to St. Jolm’s College, 
Camluidgo, in 1854 and became prominent 
in the debates of the Union society. Ho 
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graduated B.A. in 1858. Iir the eamo year 
ho was ordained deacon, and appointed 
curate of St. George’s, Hulrnc, a parisli 
mainly inhabited by the working classes. 
In 1859 ho started the ‘ Hulmo Athenamm,’ 
one of the first woivl^ing-nien’s ohd)S estab- 
lished in England. All 1.1 lo menibei’s were 
workiTig men. In 1800 Marriott issued a 
panifililet, ' Some Ileal Wa.nts and Some 
Ijegitimatc Claims of the Working Classes,’ 
in which ho advoca.ted tlie formation of 
parks, gymna.sirims and clubs for tlie poofile. 
A year late;!*, wb.cn the time came for liim 
to take priest’s ordei’s, he doelined on 
consciiaitious grounds, giving his reasons in 
the ju’tiface to his fai'CiwcU sermon, ‘ What 
is Christianity ? ’ (1802). 

Renouncing Ivis orders, Ma.rriott» became 
a studont of Lincoln’s Inn on 4 May ,1801 
and began writing for the iirt^ss. Ife was 
called to tlie liar on 20 flan. 1804, and tlio 
following yciar published a painfiblet oji the 
law r(‘.lating to ‘ Clerical l)isabiliti(SM.’ En- 
dowed wit.li considerable rlu^lorical |)ow(m*s, 
lie soon acquiriHl a liKa’at.ivc pra<‘tice in 
failway and compiinsai.ion caH(‘s. was 
made a Q,.C. on 18 Eel). 1877, and was 
cleclixl a beneher of .Ijineoln’s Inn on 20 NoV* 

1879. Like nia.ny rising lawyer’s be cluvr- 
ished (loliticjal iimliitlons, and was ret-urned 
as liberal mmnber for Brighton on 5 April 

1880. In his (^kuil.ion addi'css he deHcrib(!id 
himself as a follower of .Lord !1 far ting ton 
[(p V. Suppl. II], tluai the otHcial lioad of 
the liberal party t but when Gladstone be- 
came primes minister, he sliowed Bigns of 
dissatisfaction. He vebemcaitly ofipoKCK] 
the govenunenii’s proposal to remedy ob- 
strueiion liy nutans of t hcj e.Iosure, and on 
80 March 1882 he movcul an /inKaidnunt 
to the closure resolution, wliicii was de- 
feated Ijy 89 ( liuor, . 7 ’//yi 'Gloria Parlid- 

1880, 228). In 1884 he published 

a pamphlet entitled Liberal Party 

and Mr. Oliamherlain,’ a violcMit attacOc 
on wliat ho regardcxl as tlio rcwolutioiiary 
mdioalism of Mr. Josopli Chamberlairl, 
and there onsucKl an acrimonious personal 
controversy, whicli Miviu*ioti) afterwards re- 
gnettcKl. Meanwhile las alienation from Ihtv 
Hlioral jifvrty liecamo ooin|)kd(>. JtepeattMl 
visits to li)gypt (sonlirmc^l Iris opinion of 
the disast. rolls consequen(?.os of Glads tone’s 
l^gyptian policy, wliicOi ho donoimood in 
an open kstt.er to IjOrd Balisbury, en- 
titled ‘ I.’ wo Years of British Intorvontion 
in Egypt) ’ (1884), Ho vacated Ins seat early 
in 1884, ollercd himself for re-election as a 
conservative, and was elec t,ed (8 Marcli 1884). 
On the aceession of the consorvativcH to 
ol6.oe Marriott was made a privy councillor 


(9 July 1885), and was apfiointtHl judgo 
advo cate -general In Lord Salisbiuy’s first 
administration (15 July). He wa's a, gain 
gazettivi jiulge-iulvcirvitfvginuvrjil on 9 Aug. 
1880 in .Lord tSalisbiiiy’s s(HH)nd adminis- 
tration, a.nd retaimal tlit^ oOic.e till 1892. 
Ho was knigiitnd in 1888, H(% sii|)iK>rted 

tlie conservative caiist^ with ardour’. Ifo 
joined the gi’and (joumil of tlu^ Pi’imroso 
iUiague, and in May 18f)2 he suecceded Sir 
Algernon Borihwick, Ixu’d Ghniesk lip v* 
Suppl, n|, as ciianeMlor of tlu; Icagme, ami 
was mainly instrumental In oi’gani)u‘ug the 
monster petition against tla^ h<uue rule 
bill of 1898. In the same yrau’ he ret ired 
from paiiiamcut to resumi’ praetiee at t hr^ 
parliarruvntai’y bar. H«' laid been re-eler-ied 
as a conservative for Ih'ighton at the 
general elections of 1885, IHHtI, and 1892. 

In 1887 and L88B Marriott. Inicl rietecl as 
counsel foi' the ex-Khedive isinail l^isha in 
settling elaims for tlie a.r’i’ears of his eivil 
list aga.inst the I^gy |)i ran govern nusiL 
He persimdcd tlu^ ex-Kliedive to morleraie 
Iris demands, witli tlu^ nssult. that la* seeiired 
for him tlu^ liandHonu^ eoinjusisation of 
1,200,09()<?. He was k^ss sueer’ssful in pro- 
secutingHimilar ckiiins of Znfiebr Panha, t.he 
8udan<^H(^ slave ti’ader. Afti^r his ret irmnciit 
from parlianuait he embardusd in nnfortunat o 
llnancial Hpeeulation. On 8 May 1899 lie 
obtained a judgnumt of 5900/. iiml ensis 
against Mr. Hooltiy, Ijiter lie tr’ann- 
forred Ids attentionH to Bouth Africa and 
migrated thither. Residing at Johannes- 
burg, ho carried on legal buHiness thert% 
and .acted as polithail ad viser’ of t lu^ Duk’! 
Lace party in ofiposil ion to Lord iMihiei’’s 
policy. lf(5 dieii at, Aix-IaJlhapelld on 
27 July 1908. On 17 Oervember 1872 Iks 
mai’rkHl Ckiai’lotle jj(iiii,sa, ('kk’sl. (laughter 
of (japt. O^’unanl,, IhiN,, of NEedwiHsI 
Hou.Mt^, Ifaiupshii’ia 

Marriot-t’s literary work Hhoved some 
cr’itical pow(U‘. Mis ehangr^ of pi’ofesston 
and his |)oJitieal eonviu'Hion (^Kposivl him 
to constant, attack, and detau, clion con« 
finned a characteristic cyrn'eism, 

A caricature ariiicarcd in ^ Vanity k’an* ' 
in 1888. 

|Th(5 d’imcH and Morning Post, 8(t July 1908 ; 
Tlui Eagki, Dec. 1908 • Men of thi' 'rirmn 
1899 ; Leslie Bteiilum, Lih^ of liemy Eawrett, 
1885, p, 29 L Annual Po’gisicr, IHHH, p, 882. | 

G. S. V¥, 

MAHBDEN, ALEXANDER *Ei>Wm 
(1882-1902), Murgrum, born on 22 Nrqit. 
1882, wa.s son by his iii'st wife of William 
Marsden |'(p v.j, surgeon, lir^ was ediieatinl 
at Wimbledon scfiool and King’s Oolleg(\ 
I^mdon, and was admitted a licentiiate of 
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tlio Society of Apothecaries in 1853 and 
M/R.O.S. England, in 1854; ho graduated 
M.I). at St. Andrews in 1862 and became 
E. I t.C.S. Edinburgh in 18G8. 

Entering the army in 1854 as staff 
assislant surgeon, he served in the Crimean 
war. Eor tlirco months ho was in the 
generjil hospital at Scutari ; early in 1855 
ius was sent to Sevastopol with the 38th 
rtjgimcnt, and lie acted afterwards as a 
surgeon to the ambulance corps until 
the end of the war, wlion ho received the 
Crimean and Turkish medals. On his re- 
turn to England he was appointed surgeon to 
the Royal thne Hosiiital, London (founded 
by his father), where ho was also curator 
of the museum and general superintendent. 
At the eancer hQSj)ital at Brompton (also 
founded l)y his father) he was surgeon 
from 1853 to 1884 ; consulting surgeon from 
1884 until his death ; trustee from 1865 ; 
imnnljer of the house committee from 1870, 
and cliainnan of tlio general committee 
from 1001 . 

In 18U8 lie was master of the City 
company of eordwainers, and on his rctire- 
numt ho presented to tlie company the 
service of plate given to his father in 1840 
in recognition of his philanthropic work 
ill o])ening tlic first free hospitals in London. 
JVlai'sden died at 1)2 Niglitingalc Lane, 
Warulswordi Common, S.W., on 2 July 1002. 

in 1856 ho married Catherine, only 
daughter of David iVlai’sdcm, banker. 

IVlarsdimpublished ; 1. ‘A New and (Jer tain 
tSueeessful Mode of treating Certain Forms 
of Cancer,’ 1869.; reissued 1874 (a coUec- 
tiou of exl,ractH, 1870). 2, ‘ The Treatment 
of Oaueiu's and Tumours by Chian Tur- 
ptmtine,’ 1 880. 3. ‘ Our Fresent Means 
of sue.cessfully treating or alleviating 
Civneer,’ 1BB9. He also edited in 1871 
ihi) fourth editiion of his fatlior’s treatiso 
on ^ Malignant Dianim^a,’T)etter known by 
tlie Name of Asiatic or M’aliguant Oliolcra.’ 

[Men and Women of the IHDl); Lan- 

cet, 1902, il II B; Bril'. Med. Journal, 11K>2, 
ii. 157 ; private ialurmation.] D’A- F. 

MARSHALL, GEOECE WILLIAM 
(1B39-1905), gonoalogist, born at Ward End 
Houso, near liirniingham, on 19 April 
1839, and dcBconded from a family sottlod 
for several generations at Fcrlethorpo, 
Nottingliamshiro, was only child of George 
Marshall, a Birmingham banker, by Ms 
second wife, Eliza ileushaw Comber bach. 
Educated privately and at St. Peter’s 
Oolleg(% Hadley, he entered Magdalene 
Collegiv Cambridge, in 1857, but soon 
removed to Fotorhouse, whence ho graduated 


B.A. in 1860, and LL.B. in 1861, and pro 
ceeded LL.M. in 1864, and LL.D. in 1874. 
In 1861 he entered the Middle Temple, 
was called to the bar on 9 June 1865, 
and for some time practised on the Oxford 
circuit. 

Genealogy was Marshall’s lifelong study 
from Ms Cambridge days. He collected 
manuscript material and published much. 
His earliest publication was ^ Collections for 
a Genealogical Account of the Family of 
Comberbach’ (his mother’s family) in 1866. 
In 1877 he founded ‘ The Genealogist,’ 
and edited the first seven volumes. For 
the Harlcian Soeioty he edited in_ 1871 ‘ The 
Visitations of Nottinghamshire in 1569 
and 1614,’ and in 1873 ‘ Le Novo’s Pedigrees 
of Knights.’ Ho also printed privately 
in 1878 ' The Visitation of Northumberland 
ill 1615,’ and in 1882 ‘ The Visitation of 
Wiltsbiro in 1623.’ liis chief work was ‘ The 
Genealogist’s Guide,’ an alphabetical list 
of all known printed pedigreos (1879 ; 
2nd edit. 1885 ; subsequent editions came 
out at Guildford in 1893 and 1903). Another 
valuable work is his ‘Handbook to the 
Ancient Courts of Probate ’ (1889 ; 2iid edit. 
1895). Oir the various families bearing the 
surname of Marshall ho printed two volumes 
entitled ‘ Miscellanea Marescalliana ’ (1883- 
1888). He issued a list of printed paiish 
registers in 1891 and 1893, and a revised list 
in 1900, with an appendix in 1904. Six 
Nottinghamshire registers were issued by 
him between 1887 and 1806, namely those 
of Perbthorpe, Carburton, Edwinstow, 
Worksop, Wi^liow, and Ollerton. Other 
of Mb works woi'o : ‘ A Pedigree of the 
Diiscendants of Isaac Marsliall ’ (1868) ; 

‘ Notes on the Wurnamo of Hall ’ (Exeter, 
1887); and ‘Collections relating to the 
Surname of Feather’ (Worksop, 1887). 

On 30 May 1872 Marsliall was elected a 
fellow of tlio vSooiety of Antiquaries ; and 
ho was one of the founder’s in 1896 of the 
Parish Register Society, to tlie publications 
of which lie conti’ibuted. In 1887 ho was 
appointod Rouge Croix PursuiYant of Arms, 
and in 1904 was promoted to bo York 
Herald. Several valuable and novel sugges- 
tions by him in r’ogard to the entering of 
pedigreos and irdditions thereto in the books 
of the College of Arms were adopted by 
the chapter. For the college he collected 
a unique collection of manuscript and 
printed parish registers. He also presented, 
either in his lifetime or by bequest on his 
death, many Tolumes of niauuscripts, 
abstracts of wills, marriage liceucos, and 
pedigrees. As a herald lie had a great 
liking for allusive or canting coata-of- 
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arms and crests. A k(3on and trutli-soek- 
ing antiquary, with an intuitive power of 
research, he had a lawyer’s love of ct)noise- 
ness and accuracy. 


Court estate in Horofordslurc), fonnorly 
the seat of the Monington family, and was 
made J.P. In ]002 lie served tlie oilice 
of high shorilf, and was appointed J ).L. He 
was also a freemason. At Ir^larneslield Court 
he formed a rich library of genealogical 
and lieraklic 'woxks and an extc‘-nsive 
collection of armorial china. 

Ho died at Iiis London rcsid(Uico, Holm- 
busli, Barnes, on 12 Sept. 11)05, and was 
buried at Sarncslield, his tabard as York 
herald, with tlie cixllar of fSB, sword, and 
cap, being placed on bis coOin. Marshall 
was twice married: (1) at Waltion-on-tluv 
Hill, ISurrey, on 20 tSept. 1867, to Alice 
Huth, younger daughter of Ambrose 
William Hall, sometime rectior of Ditliden, 
Lsst^x ; (2) to Caroline Emily, elder sister of 
Ills first wife. Jhx left issiui six sons and 
two daugbt,ers. ^I’lierci are two poi'traits <if 
him at ISanu^slitrld, oiu! as a boy liy i?onle 
of Birmingham, and the oilier by Leviiio 
in 1884. 

IMcuiKur by J. P. B. (JeJm Paul ItylaiidH) 
in Ccuoalogist, iujw msr. xxii. 108-202, *wiih a 
good portrait of Marshall in Jus taljard ; 4’lie 
TinicH, 15 and IB Hept. 11)05 ; MiHccllaTU^a 
Cenoalogica ot Iferaldica, original Hcries, ii. 
02“-(>9 ; Mon and Women of the Time, 181)9 ; 
private information.] W. G. 1 ), ¥, 

MAKBHALL, JULIAN (1826-1903), art 
collector ami author, born at llciadingkvy 
House, iKiar Locals, on 24 ,lum^ 18.36, was 
third sou ami youngest of fiv(‘^ eliildi'oii 
of John Marsball, juii. ( l71)7’-lK3(i), of 
Ileadingley, Lec'ds, M . P. for Ijerals (1832- 5), 
by liis wife Mary, iddest (huigbOe’ of J<»s(‘pli 
Ballantyno Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Coekrr*- 
mouth. His gramlfatlier, John Marslnill 
of Headingley (1765-1845), M.P. for York- 
sliire (1826-30), greatly improved medics 
of flax-spinning and inauguraical hucch^hh- 
ful factories at Leeds and Hhrewsbury. 
Edutaiital iiist at tlie privatti school of the 
Kev, Jolin Gilderdalo at Walthamstow, 
Julian was at Harrow from 1852 to 1854* 
Froxn 1855 lie was employed in tlie family 
flax-spinning busineHs at Leeds, but, having 
no taste for a business life, lie left in 


Before lie was twenti,y he Ixegan to form 
a collection of prints, and from 1801 to 1869 
ho devoted liimBelf excilusively to perfect- 
ing it. Ho became a noted connoisseur of 
the art of engraving, and brouglit togetlier 


clioieo exampU^s of the hauling works of the 
jinciont and modern seliools. His colhietion 
was dis|)erscd at a twelve days’ sale a.t 
Botliohy’s on 30 Juno to 11 July 1864, ami 
rcaliseci 8352/. Lv. 6f/. Marsliall was also 
a capalde musical amateur, singing in the 
Ijceds iiarlsh cliureh choir umle.r Bamuel 
Sebastian Wesley [fi. v,|, and actively 
promoting the lirst Lcaids Alusieal Ifestival 
in 1858. In later year’s lie formed a 
valualdo eollecl^ion of musieal autographs 
and j)ortraitH, wrote much on musieal 
subjects, aiiid eontrilmted to Grove’s ‘ Dio- 
t.ionary of Music and Musiiihi.ns.’ He was 
for many years lionoi’ary seci’etary to the 
JVlondelssolin Behohirsliii) Fund, founded by 
Madame Jojuiy Lind in memory of the 
composer. 

As a boy Marshall won lh(7 eliampion 
racket at Harrow, lie was through life 
keenly intm’csUHi in the prae-tieo and 
literaturi'. of gauK’S, and above all of 
tiviinis. He is elnldly km>wn by Ins 
‘Annals of Hmnis’ (1878), a wtu'k <4 
ininuh^ and e\lia,ustiv(^ researidi. 'rowards 
th(’. (sid of liis life lur formed a mrtabli^ 
colleetion of book plates. 

Marsball died on 21 Nov. 1903 at luH 
residences 13 Bedsl/i^ Avenms N.W., ami was 
liuried in Hampsti^ad eliurediyard. Ho 
married on 7 Oct. 1864 Floreius? Asliton, 
eldest daughter of Canon 'I’liomaH, 
vicar of AllliariowH Barking, and grand- 
daughter of Archlushop Buinner. Three 
daughters survived him, M rs. Marshall, wlio 
is a composer and conductor, besidtm con- 
tributing to Grove’s Dictionary, pidxIisliiHl 
ill 1883 a ‘Life of Handel’ in lirndTer's 
‘Great Musicians’ series, ami in 1889 the 
‘ Ijife and Jjetters of Mary Wollstoneei’aft 
Shelley.’ 

thssides th(7 w'orks ahovt? inentiomul 
Mfirshall piddished : 1 . M^aavn - tenniH, 

with the Ixiavs adopted by th(‘* l\LG.(l ami 
A.A.C, ami L/1\C. and Hadnnidon,’ 1878. 
2. ‘ 'I’ennis (Juts and (Iinps, in prtise and 
verse, with rules and wriiikleH,’ IHHl. 3. 
‘JVnnis, liaekeiH, Fives’ (witli Major 
JaineH Hpi^ns and Hev, J. A. Armiu IVut), 
in the ‘All-Euglamr stuix’s, iHilO. 4. ‘A 
Catalogue of i^lngraved NiuJomd Port rails in 
tlie National Art Lihrary, witli a Prefatiu-y 
Note,’ Boutb Kensington Miiseum, 1895. 

IM. (I. DaugliHh, ilarriiw 8ehonl PcgiHti’r, 
180l«-190(), p. 217 ; Itev. H. V. Taylor, 
Biographia DiodicnHiH, 1865, p|t. 3606, 41 1«* 
415 ; Ami. licgiHt(‘r, PJt)3, p. J65; Aiheim'imu 
26 Dec. 1903; G, W. iteid, Pat, iif Polk 
of KngrjwingH, the property of .1, MarJiall, 
1864; infonnation kindly HU|>plii'd by Mri* 
Julian MauihalbJ p. W. 
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MARTIN, Sm THEODORE (1816- 

1909), mail ol‘ letters, born at Edinburgh 
on 10 Sept. 1810, was only son in a family 
of ton children of a well-to-do Edinburgh 
solicitor, James Martin, who was for some 
years private secretary to Andrew, Lord 
Rutherfui'd [cp v.]. His grandfather, also 
Tlioodore Martin, was ground officer on 
the estate of Oairnbulg, near Fraserburgh. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of James 
Reid, aliipownor of Fraserburgh. From 
Edinburgli high school under Dr. Adam he 
passed to Edinburgh University (1830-3), 
of which he was created hon. LL.D. in 1875. 
At the university a love of literature was 
awakened in him by tlio lectures of James 
Rillans [q. v.], professor of humanity, and 
there he first cauglit sight of William 
Ifchnonstoune Aytoun [q. v.], a student 
three years liis senior, with whom lie was 
to form ten years later a close friend- 
ship and a literary partnership. As a 
young man he studied German and 
interested himself in music and the stage. 

Martin was bred to the law, and practised 
as a solicitor in Edinburgli until Juno 1840. 
In tliat year ho migrated to London in 
order to pursue the career o f a parliamentary 
solicitor or agent. In 1847 ho joined in 
tliat capacity, at Westminster, Hugh limeB 
Cameron, and his business was carried on 
under tiu^ style of Cameron & Martin until 
1854. Th<3n Cameron left the firm, and 
Martin conducted it single-liandcd for eight ! 
years. In 1802 Murtin look a partner, 
William lw(?slie of the Edinburgh firm of 
Inglis & Leslie, for whom ho had acted as 
London agent. Ijoslie died in 1897, when 
Martin was joined by two other partnerB, 
but thc^ firm was known as Martin & I^cslie 
until 1907, when the style was changed 
to Martin Sc Co. Martin’s parliamentary 
business in Loudon was oxtensivo, profit- 
able, and important. Among the earliest 
privates bills whicli ho prepared and piloted 
tiirough jiarliamentary committees wore 
those dealing witli tlio SlircwBl)ury and 
Chester railw^ay ami tiiti river Dee naviga- 
tion. Ho was thus brought into closo 
relations with North Wales, whicli lie sub- 
scqucntly made a cliief place of residence. 
Ho also carried tlio bill for tlio extension to 
London of tlicj Mancliestoi’, Bheflield, and 
LincoliiBliiro (now the Great Central) rail- 
way. During 1879 ho was closely engaged 
in negotiating, f5r Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government, the purchase of the under- 
takings of all the London water companies, 
and in jireparing a bill for vesting thorn 
in a public trust ; but the measuro was 
dropped during the last days of Lord 


BcaconsfiekVs ministry, and was not revived 
on Gladstone’s return to olfice in 1880. 
Martin’s parliamentary work was his main 
occupation through life, and he conducted 
it mth unsparing energy and much ability, 
Before leaving Edinburgh he contributed 
to ‘ Tait’s ’ and ‘ Fraser’s ’ magazines and to 
other periodicals humorous pieces in prose 
and verse. The poems he ascribed to Bon 
Gaultier, a ‘ bon compagnon. ’ whose name 
had caught his fancy in Rabelais (ProL 
livrei.). In 1841 Aytoun was attracted by 
one of these papers, ‘ Flowers of Hemp ; 
or The Newgate Garland. By One of the 
Family,’ a satire on the fashionable novel 
in the style of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Dick 
Turpin ’ and ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ At Ay- 
toun ’ b rccpiest tho naturalist Edward 
Forbes [q. v.] brought the young men 
togctlier, and ‘ a kind of Beaumont and 
Fletcher partnership,’ as Martin called it, 
was tho result. From 1842 to 1844 they 
wrote together a scries of humorous pieces 
for ‘ Tait’s ’ and ‘ Fraser’s ’ magazines. 
Besides comic poems there were parodies 
in prose, including a sot of prize novels, 
prior in date to Thackeray’s, and a series 
of hujuorous colloquies in the fashion 
of ‘ NoctcB AmbrosLana3,’ called ‘ Bon 
Gaultier and his Friends.’ Most of tho 
verse was collected in 1845 in ‘ Bon Gaul- 
tier’s Ballads,’ a volume which achieved 
immediate j>opularity and reached a 
sixteenth edition in 1903. The attractions 
of tlie volume were ciihanccd by the illus- 
tratiouB— in the first edition by ‘ Alfred 
Growquill’ (A. H. Forrester [q. v.]), to 
wlioBO driiwings Richard .Doyle and John 
Leech added otlxors in later editions. 

Tlio Bon Gaultier verse mainly parodied 
the leading poetry of the day, especially 
tho ‘new poetry’ of TenuyBon. A few 
of thes mock poems pretended to bo 
competition exercises for the poet-lauroato- 
shij) vacated by Bouthoy’s death. ‘ Tho 
Lay of the Lovelorn,’ a parody of ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ which was elaborattxl by Martin 
out of ton or a dozen lines by Aytoun, was 
porliaps tho most ]) 0 |)ular piece. Lockhart 
(in S'parmh Jkdlads), Mkcaulay, Mrs. 
Browning, Moore, .Lexigli Hunt, Uhland, and 
even Aytoun himBcli' were all among the 
victims of Martin or his partner’s ridicule, 
together with the German student and tho 
American patriot. Martin was tho larger 
contributor, but Aytoun’s work is tho 
better. If tho ‘ Ballads ’ are more on tho 
surface than the ‘Rejected Addresses’ 
with which they invite comparison, they 
are hardly less amusing. Tlio fun, what- 
ever shape it takes, is always lioalthy, and 
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the rcaotioii against the cxtravagaiico ol: 
transitory fashions in literature is generally 
soluid in Hpirit. 

Bcfcjre the Bon Gnulti(‘r i)nrtiua‘8lnp 
ended in 1844, Marlin and Ayioun {dno 
worked togollier in a >scri('B ol IraiiwlalionM 
wliioh api)oared in ‘ Blaekwood’H M.a^eizine 
in 1843-4, and were ])iibliHliod coll<‘ctively 
in 1858 a.s ‘ l^X!rn8 and IkillacLs oi 
Mjirtin’H friendship with Aytoun eoiitinued 
till Aytouihs dtaith iti 1805, when Alartii) 
paid iurn tlie tribute of a syni])atlictie, if 
tliseursive, ‘ Mxanoir ’ (1857), whieh he mib- 
staiueiilly Hviininn-rised lor tliis Dictionary. 

Martin’s early all’etition for dratua 
develo|)ed sttaidily. Kdinund Kean was 
one of Ills first theatrical lieroes. On a 
visit to London in 1840 hts lirst saw iltden 
Ifaucit [(j. V. iSup])l. 1] act? and alttu* 
witnessing h(‘.r ])e]’forinaiKje of Bosalind 
at Glasgow in Dec. 1843 lie \vroto some 
‘ proplietie liiK\s,’ in which he laoeied him- 
self Orlando. In July 184<) In^ <^xtolIe(l 
hta' powers in an artiel(‘, ‘ Acting as onts ol 
tho Biue Arts,’ in the ‘Dublin University 
Maga'/.ine.’ In tlu5 sa,me year he i-raiis- 
lated for Inu* the little Danish, romantic 
drama of Henrik Ib'rt/;, ‘ King Rene’s 
DaiighiiCM’,’ whieli slu^ ])roduae<l in 1840. 
(It was first published in_ 1850.) Tlie 
extnnne reHnemetd of tln^ piece, and the 
lictitirmsticss of a situation imposslhlc iji 
real life, conve^y an imprcission of arti- 
ficiality/ but Heiou Baucit rendered to per- 
fection its tendtumesB of tt)ucli, to which 
Martin’s verse *- soi tie of his beBt™™renclercd 
full justice. Idle blind lolanthc was long 
onci of lu^r most (jopular j)arf/S, 

Miss Faueit’s fascinal/lon grow on Martin, 
wlio is said to bave followed lu'r from places 
to place unfil he made \m his wills (Mits. 
HMi.LAa’H [). 37). d’hey were 

married on 25 Ang. 1851 at th(^ old Glmre-li 
of 8t. Nicholas in Brighton, and spent IIumi- 
wedding tour in Italy. Aftt^r tlieir rtdurn 
in Novemljor she r(‘HUmed lier eoniif'ction 
with tlio stage, which (sontinmul piaciicalJy 
till IB7L In April 1852 she aj)p('art*4l at 
Manclic!ster in Martin’s adaptation of 
‘ AdricMme Leeouvreur.’ In tlu^ same year 
thtiy bought a Iiouse, 31 Onslow 8(|uare, 
where Thackeray was their near neiglibour, 
and where tliey forttied tlie centre of a 
large and cultivated social circle. This 
remained Martin’s London rcsidenco till 
tiro end of his life, althongli Ire was almost 
driven out of it at the last by the noise of 
passing nrotor omnibusem, a nuisairctJ wlrlclr, 
in 1906, ho denounced in ‘ Tlu^- dTmes.’ 
The summer and autumn of 1861 wens 
spent at Bryntysiiio on tire biurks of the 


Dee, about Dvo miles alrove Llangolhm, to 
which Martin’s parliamentary work on Dee 
navigation liad infroduct'd him. Mrrrtin 
was charmed witli the. place, jvnd in 1865 
he bought the house and adjoining grormds, 
hotlr of whicli were (!ensid(‘ral>ly enlarged 
JUS the yrrars wisit oir. Bryntysiljo re- 
mained tire favouritts (Country residences 
of Martitr ivnd his wile, lies assoeia,t(*d 
himself elTectivcdy with thes tndust.rial 
activitic'H of tlu' loeidity and took a great 
inter<^st in Welsh musie. 

Martin’s lit<‘ra.ry ardiviiy imu’eascal after 
his nra-rriages and his reputation wichmed. 
In 1851) he; was one of lias umpires for the 
piivAs ollered by liu; Grystal Ralacas Gomjsany 
at the Burns ctmienary fc-stivaf. His 
literary energic‘s rvere (ddeliy divided Im- 
tween* essays on tire siage for the; maga- 
/dnes, and translations from laitin, Gtaanan, 
and ItaJisvig with occarMional^ adaptalrons 
for the theatres In ' hVasr*r’H Maga/Jne ’ 
(F(‘h. 1858, Dec;. 18(53, and .lam 1865) ht; 
laaneutcHl Hu; (leea,,y of Hu; Hnglish drama, 
sul)M(‘quenHy arguing in ‘ Tlu; I hama in 
Englu-nd,’ a paicer cm Hu; ‘Kemt ties’ 
Hririaih *bim 1872). that a. 
carrdinal nc'C(‘HHify for Hie recovery of the 
Mnglish stage- was Hu; presimec; of a govern- 
ing mind in control of a naHcnml theatre. 
To Hu; ‘ (iuartsu'ly Revienv ’ lu; aiso con- 
iributcsl exeelltmt laograi»liical i^Hsays on 
David Garrick (duly 1868) and Maenawly 
(Nov. 1872). Most of Ids writings on^ the 
drama Miirtin collectiHl for |>rivate einsu- 
laiion as ‘ Ilssays on the Drama ’ (1874). At 
later datc‘s lit; wrote; on * Raclic;! ’ in * 
wchhI’h Maga/ane ’ (»Sept. 1882), ^wldle in a 
papcM’, LShjik(‘sp(;ar(; or iiaeon V reprinted 
in 1888 from VBIaek wood's Mafjayiiu%’ he 
sought to dispel Iht; ' Baeotdan ’ delusion. 
I’ht; essays on Garric-k, Mncneady, tlu; 
Kcaiihles, a, ml Ra,eh(4, with a vindication of 
Iku'on Rtockmar (Qiatririin Hri\ Dei. 1882), 
rea-jijieared in a volume; of ’ Mcmogi’aphs ’ 


MiirHn’s laliours as iraiiHlnfor were 
Hingularly vtumtile. in 1854 and 1857 he 
puhiyu'd, from Hu; original Danish ttr 
from the Gcaman, Fuglish versions id 
Oehk;iiHchlllger’s romanlie dramas ‘ Aladdin ’ 
and ‘ Gorrcgglod In IH6I) he printed Ids 
tranHlation Of Hu; ‘DdinG of Horace, 
which, like all Martiifs versions of Latin 
poetry, is more llucmt than Mcholarly, 
Tlds "was stdiHeciucmtiy incorporated in Ids 
‘ WorkH of Heract;’ (2 vols. 1882) with the 
iastcdul ratlua’ than leariUHl monograph cm 
the Homan poi't w'ldtdi Martin e.ontrihidcd 
in 1870 to Gullins’s ‘ Ancient GlaKaes for 
Bnglish Readers/ and the mdjstama; of 
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two lectures on ' Horace and Iiis Friends,’ 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution in Oct. 1881. His ‘Catullus, with 
Life and Notes,’ followed ‘ Horace’s Odes ’ in 
1861, and books i.--vi. of the ‘ ^neid ’ as late 
as 1896. In 1862 he published his translation 
of Dante’s ‘VitaNuova,’ which he dedicated 
in a charming sonnet to his ‘ own true wife.’ 

German poetry occupied Martin’s ener- 
gies with more marked success. In Nov. 
1850 he had printed in the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine ’ a translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Prometheus,’ and in 1865 he 
published a version of the ‘ First Part of 
Faust.’ The ‘ Second Part ’ followed in 
1886. The ^ First Part’ was constantly 
reprinted, and reached a ninth edition 
in 1910. A seooiid revised edition of the 
■ Second Part ’ came out in the same year. 
Of tlie beautifully illustrated edition of 
the ^ First Part ’ (1876) Queen Victoria made 
a Christmas present to Lord Beaoonsfxeld. 
Martin’s English version — one of many — of 
Schiller’s ‘ Camp of Wallenstein ’ {Blaclc- 
wooded Mug. Feb. 1892), although full of 
spirit and gaiety, wants the dignified 
atmosphere of the original. In 1878 
appeared a translation of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads of Heinrich Heine,’ and in 1889 
‘ The Song of the Bell, and other Trans- 
lations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland and 
Others/ an anthology of modern German 
lyric poetry. No metrical or other diffi- 
culty is sliirked by tlio translator, but 
there is a lack of precision and finish in 
the execution, A spirited translation of 
Fritidrioh Halm’s (ilaron von Mimch- 
BelHghausen) ‘Gladiator of Ravenna’ 
(1854), an essentially theatrical typo of 
German romantic drama, was printed for 
privates circulation, It was reprinted in 
1894 witli ‘ Madonna l?ia ’ (founcled on the 
Marquis du Bello y’s ‘ La Malaria ’ of 1853), 
‘ King Bend’s Daugliter,’ and ‘ The Camp.’ 
Martin also translated the poems of 
Giacomo Leopardi in 1904. 

Meanwlxile, Martin engaged in literary 
labour of a dillertmt kind. In 1866, 
while he was occupied with his memoir of 
Aytoun, his friend (Sir) Arthur Helps [q.v.] 
recommended him to Queen Victoria to 
write the biography of the Prince Consort. 
The life had originally been entrusted to 
General Charles Grey, the Queen’s private 
secretary, and Grey had published in 1868 
‘ The Early Years of the Prince Consort,’ 
only bringing the memoir as far as the 
Prince’s marriage. Grey’s other occupa- 
tions prev(uited him from carrying the work 
fio’thcr, and Helps’ s health unfitted him for 
the task, Martin’s knowledge of German 

voxj, nxvm,— sup. n. 


and his literary facility were his main 
recommendations. He was not personally 
known to the Queen, nor had he been 
acquainted with the Prince. He frankly 
stated his doubts and difficulties in a letter 
for the Queen’s eye, but in an interview with 
her on 14 Nov. he accepted the task on his 
own condition — viz. that he should have a 
freehand as to both the time and the manner 
in which the work was carried out {Queen 
Victoria as 1 knew her, p. 19). The Queen, 
who undertook that the sifting of the docu- 
ments to be placed at his disposal should be 
the business of herself. Grey, and Helps, 
placed in Martin the fullest trust. When 
on 10 Jan. 1868 Martin, while staying at 
Osborne, was confined to his room through 
a serious accident on the ice, his wife was 
invited to the palace and remained there 
for three weeks. Thenceforth the Queen 
showed Martin’s wife as well as himself 
unceasing kindness. With him the Queen 
maintained until his death a very con- 
fidential intercourse and correspondence. 

The first volume of the Prince’s biography 
was published in 1875, and carried the 
narrative to 1848. The second volume, 
which appeared in 1876, largely dealt with 
the attacks on the Prince in tire press, and 
his vindication in both houses of parlia- 
ment. The third volume, which covered 
the period of the Crimoau war, came out in 
Dec. 1877, when English relations with 
Ru.ssia were again strained. Martin’s de- 
scription of tlic iiiQucnco which the Prince 
had exerted against that power and Prussia 
provoked a controversy as to the authority 
of the Crown in the constitution ; Henry 
Dunckloy [q.v. BuppL I], writing under the 
pseiidonym of ‘ Verax ’ in the ‘Manchester 
Examiner and Times.’ and the ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ vigorously questioned the right of 
the Crown to intervene in matters of policy 
(cf. his ‘ The Grown and the Cabinet,’ 1878). 
Of Martin’s fourth volume (1879) tlie Indian 
Mutiny formed the political background ; 
and vol. v. brought to a close in 1880 the 
biographer’s devoted labour of thirteen 
years (sec his letter in Queen Victoria as I 
kmu) her, p. 8). The biograpliy abounds 
in letters and x^apers previously unpublished 
and is an tispceially vahiablc contribution 
to current diplomatic history. Though the 
view taken of the Pri nco is highly favourable, 
Martin’s tone is essentially candid and free 
from courtly adulation. Martin’s services 
were recognised by the Queen’s bestowal on 
him of the honours of C.B. in 1878 and of 
K.O.B. m 1880. A cheap edition of the 
biography (six parts at 6d. each) came out 
in 1881-2, 
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Martin followed up liis ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort ’ with a second effort in political 
biography, ‘ A Life of Lord Lyndhurst. 
From Letters and Papers in possession of 
his Family ’ (1883). It is an attempt to 
correct the unpleasing impression given of 
Lyndhurst by Lord Campbell in ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors (1869, vol. viii.), and although 
Martin’s refutation wearies by its length 
he paints a successful portrait. 

In 1881 Martin was elected lord rector of 
St. Andrews University, and in Oct. he 
delivered his inaugural address on educa- 
tion. During that and the next year some 
time was spent in Italy. In 1887 Martin and 
his wife made a final iourney abroad to the 
Ki Viera. Until that period, when Lady 
Martin’s health began to fail, Martin and 
she continued their social activities in 
London and Wales. In their London homo 
between 1882 and 1887 they and their 
friends, including Henry Irving and Canon 
Ainger, took part in readings of Shake- 
speare, whose excellence attracted attention. 
The summer and autumn were still spent 
at Bryntysilio, wbere Kobert Browning 
and other literary friends frequently 
sought them out. In 1896 Queen Victoria 
sent Martin, on liis 80th birthday, the 
insignia of K.C.V.O. Lady Martin died at 
Bryntysilio on 31 Oct. 1898, and Hir Theo- 
dore devoted himself to her biography, 
which appeared in 1900. In 1901 ho issued 
for private circulation ‘ Queen Victoria as 
I knew her,’ which was published in 1908. 
His pen continued active till near the end. 
His last contributioxi to ‘ Blackwood ’ was 
an article on Dante’s ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
published in 1907. For many years ho 
was an active worker on the I^oyal Ijiterary 
hkind, becoming a inembor of tlio fund in 
1856, an auditor in 1.862, a member of tlie 
general committee in 1868, and K^giKstrar ixi 
1871. Ho resigned the ollico of registrar 
and his seat on the committee in 1907, but 
was re-elected to the committee next month. 
In succession to James Orchard Halil well- 
Phillipps [q. V.] ho became a trustee of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace on 0 May 1889, and 
retained the office till his death. Ho was a 
frequent visitor to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
jdaced in the church there in 1900, in 
memory of his wife, a marble pulpit, de- 
signed by G. F. Bodlcy, E.A. In 1906 ho 
celebrated his 90th birthday at Bryntysilio. 
He died there on 18 Aug. 1909, and was 
buried, by the side of his wife, in Brompton 
cemetery. He left no issue. 

Martin’s industry-literary as well as pro- 
fessional— was exceptional. In all his work 
he wrote everything to the last in his own 


hand, never employing an amanuensiB, 
His literary versatility — both in prose and 
verse — has within its limits been rarely 
surpassed. His varied translations show 
unusual receptivity of mind. As a bio- 
grapher he accomplished, in the * Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ an important piece (,)f 
work which needed doing, and lie did it 
well. A staunch conservative, ho grew 
impatient of innovation in his old ago. 
Although a rigorous man of business, lie 
was generous in priviito ebai’ity, esjieoially 
to unsuccessful authors. His roinantic 
votion to his wik> and his faitli in lH‘r 
genius arc the most distinctive features of 
his career, 

A portrait by Thomas Duncan of Martin 
at the ago of ton is in the National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh. A second portrait, 
painted in 1878 by James Archer, 
was presented by Bir TTit'odor<^ to Mr. 
William Blackwood, and hangs in the ‘ Okl 
Baloon ’ in Blackwood Bons’ publishing 
house at Edinburgh, among those of many 
other early contributors to ‘ Maga.’ A 
tliird portrait, by Kobert lliTdman, K.B.A., 
also belongs to Mr. Blackwood. A fourtli 
painting, by F. Dixon, was pr<‘Ht;ni(‘d by 
Martin in 1905 to his parttuu*, Mr. Bernard 
Hicks, and a fifth painting, by J. Moi’decai, 
was given by him in 1907 to his partner 
Mr. W, F. Wakoford. Loixl Ronald Gower, 
one of Martin’s many friends, presisnttxl 
to the National Portrait Gallery a sixtli 
painting, by F. M. IJonnctt, which is a 
bad likeness ; it hangs in the east wing. 
In 1873 a crayon portrait was drawn by 
Rudolf Lehmann, and a caricature liy ‘ B|)y ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1877- 

(d’he Times, tJie Bcoi^Mnum, ami Western 
Morning N(nv'H, 19 Aug. 1909 ; private informa- 
tion ; porsoual Juiowiedgo.J A. W. W. 

MARTIN, Bill TIIOMAB AGQUIN 
(ISJO-PJOG), induHtrial pioneer in Iiulia 
and agent-general for AfghanlHian, liorn at 
Four-oaks, Button Coldfield, Birmingiiafn, 
on 6 March 1850, was son of Patrick Wdliiau 
Martin, leather manufacturer, of Birming- 
ham, by his wife, Mary Anne Bridge's, After 
education at the Oratory, .lklgbaHl4m, he 
entered the engineering firm of Walsh, 
Lovett in Birmingham, and in 1874 went 
out to Calcutta to start a branch for tliern. 
PossoBBod of exceptional business capiuslty, 
ho soon founded the firm whicli bears 
his name, of Clive-strtjet, Calcutta, and 
Laurence Pountncy-liill, E.C. As the 
head of this firm he notably fostered tlie 
material development of India. The firm 
took over in 1889 tiio management of tlie 
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Bengal Iron and Steel Company, which 
inaugurated at Burrakur Indian production 
and manufacture on a capitalised basis per- 
mitting of competition with imported steel 
and iron. The out-turn of pig iron was 
then 9000 tons per annum ; but the works 
have been modernised, rich deposits at 
Marthar|)ur are being worked, and the 
present productive capacity is 75,000 tons 
yearly. The firm also pioneered the 
construction of light railways along 
district roads in India, to serve as 
feeders of the main lines. It built and has 
tlio management of the Howrah-Amta, 
Howrah - vSlieakhall a, Bukhtiarpur - Behar, 
Baraset-BaHirliat, 8hahdara ( Delhi) -Saha- 
ranpur, and tlus Arrah-8asaram light rail- 
ways, winch aggregate a length of 300 miles. 
Many jute mills in Bengal were constructed 
l>y the firm, and up to Martin’s death 
it luui tlie maruigenn^nt of tiio Arathoon 
jute mills, Calcutta. Thr<ui l}iirg<^ collieries 
in Ikmgal, and the Hoogldy Docking and 
^Engineering Company are under its coxitrol. 
The Tatisa duct works, providing Bombay 
with a constiant watiU’-supply from a lake 
forty miles distant, w<tc engincscrcd by 
tlKs firnu whieli has carried out the wator- 
supiJlies of the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
of a iargii number of Indian mofussil 
towxis, including Allahabtul, Benares, 
Cawnpf>r(v Lucknow, Agra, and Hrinagar 
(Kashmir). With Mr. Edward Thornton, 
E.B.LIkA., as ])rineipal architect, it 
er(K;ti'd chiefs’ palaetm and important 
public buildingH in various parts of India, 
and {)artieularly in Cii.IeuH.jn wliere tluiy 
arts contnuJl^orH for ilm All-ltulia Victoria 
nKunorhd hall. 

in 1BB7 Martin was api)oint(Kl 
ag(3nt by Abdur liahman Khan, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, jixkI fits sent to Kabul (8ir) 
Balter Pyn(\ tlui first Jt3uro})tian t() reside 
there siikai tlie war of 1B79' HO (with tlie 
<ixee|>ti()n of a Fr(mek engimavc who was 
tlu^re for a very brit'f pt^riod and afterwards 
disftppt'ared). I^ytus, on behalf of Martin’s 
finn, built for tlie Ameer jm arsimal, a 
mint, and various factories juid work- 
shops! subsequently introdutang, as stiiie 
monopiilies, a number of modern in- 
dustries. 

Martin was constantly consulted by the 
Ameer on questions of policy, and ho and 
his agents were able to render frequent 
political service to Great Britain. Abdur 
feahman aaleotod him to be ohiaf of the staff 
of Prince Hasrullah Khan, hia second son, 
on his mission to England in 1895. The 
stay here lasted from 24 May to 3 Sapt., and 
in August Martin was knighted. Though 


the Ameer’s main object in arranging 
the visit — the opening of direct diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain — ^was not 
achieved, Abdur Bahman still retained the 
fullest confidence in him. On his return 
to Kabul, Kasrullah Khan was accom- 
panied by Martin’s younger brother Frank, 
who succeeded Pyne as engineer-in-chief 
(cf, F. Mabtin, Under the Absolute Amir, 

1907) . 

A man of genial manner and gener- 
ous disposition, Martin was a close student 
of human nature. Ho proved his common- 
sense and catholicity of temper by ad- 
mitting into partnership, in 1889, an able 
Bengali, (Bir) B. N. Mukherji, K.O.I.E., 
who shares with Martin’s sons, Ernest and 
Harold, and Mr. 0. W. Walsh the proprie- 
torship of the firm. Martin, who was broken 
in health by severe toil in a tropical climate, 
spent much of his later life in Europe. He 
died at Binatcad House, Isle of Wight, on 
29 April 1906, and was buriesd in Bydo 
cemetery. A painting from a miniature 
is in the Calcutta office. Ho married on 
2 April 1869, at Birmingham, iSarah Ann, 
daughter of Jolm Humphrey Harrby, of 
Hoarwithy, Herefordshire, who survives 
with a daughter and five sons, four in the 
firm, and Captain Cuthbert Thomas, High- 
land light infantry. 

[Ameer Abdur Rahman’s autobiography, 
2 vuIh. 1000 ; (Irjiy’s At the Court of the 
AnuMvr, 1005; Oyel()])a*dia of India, Cal., 1905 
V. Cliirol’s Indian Unrest, 1910; Adinn. Kept 
Ind, Rlys. for 1910; Tlie Times, 1 and 14 May 
11)06; Englishman (Calcutta), 17 Fob. 1912 
Birmingliam Tost, 2 May 1006 ; private 
inforwmtion.J F. H. B. 

M AEWICK, SiE JAMES DAVIX) (1826- 

1908) , legal and historical writer, born at 
Leith on 16 July 1820, was cldoBt son of 
William Marwick, merchant of Kirkwall, 
and Margaret, daughtiur of James Garioch, 
also a merchant there. Educated at 
Kirkwall grammar school, lie removed in 
1842 to Edinburgh, where be was appren- 
ticed as cslerk to James B. Watt, solicitor 
before the Bupreme courts (whose daughter 
he married later). He also attended the 

' law olassoH at Edinburgh University. Sub- 
Bcquently he became a lawyer’s clerk at 
Dundee and, qualifying as a procurator, ho, 
in partnership with William Barry, son of 
the town clerk, carried on legal business in 
Dundee till 1855. In that year Marwick 
returned to Edinburgh to found with the son 
of Ms first employer, J'. B. Watt, then lately 
dead, the hrm of Watt and Marwick, which 
soon gained a high position. In 1857 ho 
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entered the Edinburgh town council. Before 
his three years’ term was complete the office 
of town clerk fell vacant. Town councillors 
were prohibited from accepting any paid 
appointment under the council till they 
had been a year out of office. But the 
post was kept vacant till Marwick was 
eligible, and in December 1860 he was 
chosen to fill it, 

Marwick remained town clerk of Edin- 
burgh until 1873, and became during that 
period a chief authority on Scottish muni- 
cipal law and practice. On 11 March 1873 
he was appointed town clerk of Glasgow 
at a salary of 2500Z. (raised afterwards to 
3B001.), with a retiring allowance of 1500^. 
after fifteen years’ service. At Glasgow 
Marwick carried out the extension of the 
city by the annexation of fourte(3n sub- 
urban burghs, Tiiis labour, begun in 
1881, was completed in 1891 ,* and in 
1893 he drafted the enactment whereby 
Glasgow was made a county. He resigned 
the office of town clerk of Glasgow in 
1903. 

Marwick was tlu? recipient of many 
honours. In 1878 ho was made an LL.D. 
of Glasgow University ; he was knighted 
in 1888; in 1893 ho was presented with 
the freedom of the burgh of Kirkwall. In 
1864 he was elected E.E.S.Edinburgb. 

He died at Glasgow on 24 Mardu 1908, 
and was buried at Warriston cemetery, 
Edinburgh. H e married in 1865 Jane, third 
daughter of James B. Watt ; she* survived 
him with two sons and five daughters. Be- 
fore leaving Edinburgh in 1873 Marwick’s 
wife v^as prcsent(3d with a portrait of her 
husband, painted by Kobort Hordman, 
R.S.A. Of two busts by George 8. Temple- 
ton, R.A., publicly subscribed for in 1906, 
one in marble was given to Glasgow Art 
Galleries and tlio other in bronze was 
retained by Lady Marwick. 

Marwick was a voluminous writer, 
chiefly upon (Scottish municipal history. 
He was one of the founders of the Bcottisli 
Burgh Record Society, Edinburgh, and 
edited the publications (many of which 
were compiled by himself) from 18GB till 
1897. His principal works are; 1. ‘Ex- 
tracts from the Burgh Records of 
Edinburgh, 1403-1689/ Scottish Burgh 
Record Society, 4 vols., and index vol. 
1869-92. 2. ‘ Observations on the Law and 
Rraetioe of Municipal Corporations in Scot- 
land,’ 1879. 3. ‘ Charters and Documents 
relating to the City of Edinburgh, 1143- 
1640/ Scot. Burgh Roc. Soc. 1871. 4. 
‘ Extracts from the Records of the Burgh 
of Glasgow, 1573-1662,’ 2 vols., Scot. 


Burgh Roc. Soc. 1876-81. 5. ‘ Miscellany 
of the Scottish Burgh Record Society,’ 
edited 1881. 6. ‘ Report on Markets and 

Fairs in Scotland, prepared for the Com- 
mission,’ 1890. 7. ‘ Charters and Docu- 
ments relating to the Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity and the Trinity Hospital, 
Edinburgh, 1460-1061/ Scot. Burgh Reo. 
Soc. 1891. 8. ‘ Charters and Documents 

relating to the City of Glasgow, 1175-1649/ 
3 vols., Scot. Burgh Rec. vSoo. 1894-99, 
1906. 9. ‘ The River Clyde and the 
Harbour of Glasgow,’ 1898. 10. ‘ The 

Water Supply of the City of Glasgow,’ 1901. 

11. ‘Extracts from the Rt^corclH of the 
Burgh of Glasgow, 1691-1717,’ Jointly 
with Robert Renwiek, Scot. Burgh Rec. 
Soc. 1908. Posthumously j)ul)lished were : 

12. ‘ Tlic River Clyde and the Clyde Burghs,’ 

Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc., witli jjortrait, and 
memoir by Jolin Gray M‘K(Midriek, 4to, 
1009. 13. ‘Edinburgh Guilds ami Crafts/ 
Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 1909. 14. ‘ History 

of Hie Colh'giate Church and Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity and tlie Trinity Hospital, 
Edinburgli, 146(1-1661 ’ (founded on No 7, 
supra), Scot. Burgh Eee. Soc. 191L 16. 

* Early Glasgow/ ed. by Robm't Eeuwick, 
1911. Marwick was editor of tb(3 ‘ Ec»cordH 
of the Convention of Royal Burghs of 
Scotland ’ from 1866 till 181)0. 

[A Rot.rosixicti, autobiegiupky, privately 
printed, 1874 ; Glasgow Herald, and Scots- 
man, 26 March 1908 ; Memoir by Jolin Gray 
M‘Kondriok, in above postlmmous volume ; 
private information.] A. IL M. 

MASHAM, first Bakon. [See InB'rKn, 
SA'MinsL OuHLimc ( 1816 -H)() 6 ), uivtaitor.] 

MASKELYNE, UKliVYH i lERBER'r 
NEViL KiVKY- (1823-1911), uu'taliurgiKt. 
[See Su’o liY -M A s kja i . v n u. J 

MASSEY, GhlRALD (1828 1907), piiet, 
born in a hut at (Jainble Whari* an 
the canal near tlViug, on 29 May 1K2B. 
was son of William Massfy, a Ciuial f)oat- 
man, by his wife Mary. His father brotigbt 
up a Jargci family on a wiiekly wag(3 ttf 
some ten shillings. Massey said of himself 
that ho ^ had no cliildhood.’ After a 
scanty eduesation at the nat.iona! school 
at Tring, Massey was \vlteii eiglit ymrm 
age pttt to work at a sillt mill there. His 
hours wer(3 from 6 a.m, to 6 e.M,. and he 
earned from ninepetice to (iue sliilling and 
threep(moe a wee^k. lli^ then tried striiw* 
plaiting. But tins nuvrshy distritds of 
Buckinghamsliire Induced ague, and at 
fifteen ho found employment m an errand- 
boy in London, Reading was an absorbing 
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passion with him from childhood, and as 
a lad ho developed poetical ambitions. Pie 
devoted his leisure in London to a study of 
CJobbett’s ‘ P>cnch \vithout a Master/ and 
of books by Tom Paine, Volney, and Howitt. 
As early as 1848 he published with a book- 
seller at Tring a first volume, ‘ Poems and 
Chansons/ and sold some 250 copies at a 
shilling each to his fellow-townsfolk. The 
revolutionary spirit of the times caught his 
enthusiasm, and joining the Chartists ho 
applied his pen to the support of their 
cause. With one John Bedford Leno, a 
Oluirtist printer of Uxbridge, ho edited in 
1849, at twenty- one, a paper written by 
working-men called ‘ Tlie Spirit of 
l^'retKlonu’ Nc^xt year he contributed 
some forcible verse to ■ G(,)oper’s Journal,’ 
a venture of the Chartist, '’Thomas Cooper 
Id* v*J Cooimitks LifCj 4tli edit. 
1873, p. 320). But Massey’s sympatlhcs 
voertHl to the rtdigious side of tlic reform- 
ing movement, and in the satuc year he 
associated lumH(*lf witli th(^ Christian 


SoeJnhstH un(i(‘r the lead(>rship of PVedcriok 
Dimison Maurice, wlio wrot(^ of him at 


tlui tiuui to Cliai'les Kingsley as ‘not 
((uite an Alton Iwockcs’ but with ‘ some 
real stutf in him ’ (MAUiucm, Life of 
F» />. Manrw^ ii. 33). MasH(\y acted as 
seori^tary of tlu^ Christ-ian iSocialist Board 
and (jontributed verses to iiiS p(^riodical 
‘ The Christian Socmilist/ During the 
sanu^ y(?ar (1850) Im brought out a sticond 
volume of versts, ‘ Voitu^s tjf Preedom and 
Lyri<tH of Ixive/ which Hhowe.d gc'nuitie 
pt)eti(j i'ei4ing, althouglu the style was rough 
and tiiHliHciplined. Next year he welcomed 
Kossuth to England in a fmem, and ho 
eniliUHiaHtically cliampiomxi the cause of 
Italian unity. 

MiisH(\y fully establishiHl liis position as 
a |H>et ol' lil>erty, lalHair, arul the people 
witli a Uiird volume, ‘ '!,rhc Ballad of Babe 
Clulstabel and other i*o(uns/ which appeared 
in h’eb. 1854. The book, which dealt with 
oonjugid and parental albnition as well as 
witii dtmiocratic iispiratitmB, passed through 
five editions within ih ytjar, and was 


j)osition was soon b(44er itssur(‘d than in 
Ltuidoti. Despite obvious signs of defective 
edu<uition and taste, Massey’s poetry 
deservetl its wakome. liepworth Dixon 
in the ‘Athenieum’ (4 Feb. 1854) called 
him * a genuine songster/ The best-known 
TOcts of the day acknowledged his ‘ lyrioal 
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Smith likened him to Burns, while Walter 


Bavago Landor in the ^ Morning Advertiser’ 
compared him with Keats, Hafiz, and 


Massey 

Shakespeare as a sonneteer. Tennyson 
was hardly less impressed, although he 
thought that the new poet made ‘our 
good old English crack and sweat for it 
occasionally’ (Tennyson’s Life, i. 405). 
Ruskin regarded Massey’s work ‘ as a 
helpful and precious gift to the working 
classes.’ Sydney Dobell, a warm admirer, 
became a close personal friend, and Massey 
named his first-born son after him. 

To ‘ Babe Christabel ’ there succeeded 
five further volumes of verse, viz. ‘ War 
Waits ’ (1855, two editions), poems on the 
Crimean War; ‘ Craigcrook Castle’ (1856); 

‘ Robert Bums, a Song, and other Lyrics ’ 
(1859) ; ‘ Havelock’s March,’ poems on the 
Indian Mutiny (1860); and ‘ A Tale of 
Eternity and other Poems ’ (1869). The 
poem on Burns was sent in for the Crystal 
Palace competition at the Burns centenary 
in 1859, and although it failed to win the 
prize, was placed in tlie first six of the 
competing works. [See ICnox, Mrs. Isa.] 
Other of the volumes include ballads 
breathing an admirable martial and patriotic 
ardour. Massey’s ballad ‘ Sir Richard Gron- 
villo’s Last Fight ’ is for its fine spirit worthy 
of a phmo beside 9’onnyson’s ‘ Revenge,’ 
which was written much later, and his 
tribute to England’s command of the sea 
in ' S(Ui Kings ’ clearly adumbrates Eudyard 
Kipling’s ‘Song of tlm Dead’ in ‘The 
Seven Seas’ (1896). Massey’s narrative 
verso (vmboclitJB mystical specukition and 
was less suceessfid ; his range and copious- 
ness suilVu’ed fi’om laxity of techniciuo ; 
but both in England and America he long 
cut joyed general esteem. In. 1857 Ticknor <fc 
Ficdd of Boston publishcxl his ‘ Completo 
Ikc^jical Works,’ with a biographical 
Bkotoli, and in 1861 a similar collection 
came out in London with illustrations and 
a memoir by Samuel Smiles. In his 
leoturcjs on ‘ Self-hcdp ’ in 1859 Smiles 
set Massc^y high among his working-class 
lieroos. After 1860 Massey gradually 
abandoncxl pocdiry for other in teres to whioli 
ho came to deem more important, and his 
vogue as a poet decayed. In 1899 Massey’s 
eldest daughter, Christabel, collected for 
her father his chief poems in two volumes 
undetr th<3 title of ‘My Lyrical Life.’^ This 
anthology goes far to justify the admiration 
of an oariior generation. 

M cum while M’assey sought a livelihood 
from journalism. For a time ho worked 
with John Chapman [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
radical publisher in the Strand. ‘ George 
Eliot ’ who was also in Chapman’s employ 
(1851-3) afterwards baaed on Massey’s 
career some features of her ‘ Felix Holt — 
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the Radical’ (1866). From. 1854, on the 
invitation of the editor, Hepworth Dixon, 
Massey wrote occasionally for the ‘ Athen- 
seum.’ He was also a contributor to the 
‘ Leader,’ which Thornton Leigh Hunt 
edited. Charles Dickens accepted verso 
from liim for ‘All the Year Round.’ To 
the first number of ‘Good Words’ in 
1860 he sent a poem on Garibaldi, and 
Alexander Strahan, the publisher of that 
periodical, gave him valuable encourage- 
ment. 

Yet despite his popularity and his in- 
dustry, Massey, who was now married, 
found it no easy task to bring up a family 
on the proceeds of his pen. With a view 
to improving his position, he had in 1854 
left London for Edinburgh, whore he 
wrote for ‘ Chambers’s Journal ’ and Hugh 
Miller’s ‘ Witness.’ There, too, he took to 
lecturing at literary institutes on poetry, 
Pre-Raphaelite art, and Christian socialism. 
His earnestness drew largo audiences. In 
1857 he moved from Edinl)\n’gh to Monk’s 
Green, Hertfordshire, and then to Brant- 
wood, Coniston, wliich was at tlui time tlio 
property of a friend, William flames Linton 
[q. V. Supph I] ,* it was acquired l>y Ruskin 
in 1871. During four years’ subsequent 
residence at Bickrnansworth, Massey found 
a lielpful admirer in Lady Marian Alford 
[q. V. Buppl. I], who resided with lier son 
the second Earl Ih'ownlow at Ashridge 
Park, Borkhamsted, Lord Brownlow pro- 
vided him in 1862 with a house on his 
estate, called Ward’s Hurst, near Little 
Gaddesdem. There Massey roinainc^d till 
1877. In 1867 ttie second Earl Brown- 
low di(xl, and his brotlicr and successor 
married next year. Both efu'sodi^s wen', 
celebrated by Massey in ])rivat(dy prinf,(id 
volumes of verse. Wliihuit Wiird’s durst, 
Massey closely studietl ShKk('H|>ear<s’s 
sonnets, on wliich Im contrihukHl an 
article to the * Quarterly Rtwltwv ’ in April 
1864, He argued that Shak(^sj)ear(5 wrote- 
most of hia sonncdis for Ids patron South- 
ampton. Ho amplified Ids vi(w in a volumes 
called ‘ Bliakeapeare’s Bonnets never before 
interpreted’ in 1866. This he rewrote in 
1888 under the title of * The Score t Drama 
of Bhakospearo’a Bonnots.’ Despite his 
difluaciieas, self-conlidenGo, and mystical 
theorising, Massey brings together much 
valuable Bhakeapearean r(3searcb. 

At Ward’s Hurst, too, Massey developed 
an absorbing interest in psychic phenomena. 
In 1871 ho issued a somewhat credulous 
book on spiritualism which ho afterwards 
withdrew. Subsequently lie made thnio 
lecturing tours through America. The 


first tour lasted from Bept. 1873 to May 
1874, and extended to California and 
Canada. The second tour, which began 
in Oct. 1883 and ended in Nov. 1885, 
included Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as America. A tliird American tour 
opened in Sept. 1888, but tlie fatal illness 
of a daughter lu’ought it to an early close. 
His lectures dealt ^viih many branches of 
poetry and art, l)ut they w(to chi(‘(ly 
concerned with m(3smorism, spiritAialism, 
a,nd mystical interpi'C'tation of the Bibhn 
He printed privaiely many of liis dis- 
courses. His faith in spiritualistic pheno- 
mena was lasting, and monopolisi'd most 
of his later thought. 

Massey’s reBources, which were always 
small, were augmented in 1863, on Lord 
Palmerston’s rc', commendation, by a civil 
list pension of 70^,, to which an addition of 
3(E was made by Lord Balisbn ry in 1887. 
On leaving Ward’s Hurst h(3 livi'd succ-es- 
sively at N(3W Bouthgati^ (I877“l)()), at 
Dulwicli (181)0-3), and i’rom 1893 at South 
Norwood. His closing years were dtwoted 
to a study of old I’.gy[)tian civilisation, 
in whicli he tlionglit to trace iisychic and 
spiritualistic problems t<o tlieir source and 
to find thinr true sohd/ion. ^A Book of 
the Beginnings,’ in t/Wo masHivo quarto 
volumes, appeared in 1881, and a sequid 
of thci same dimensions, ‘ Tlie Natural 
Genesis,’ apptiared in 1BB3. Finally he 
published ‘ Ancient Egypt the Light of 
the World, in twt?lve books’ (1907). 
Massey boliijved that tlu^se copious, ram- 
bling, and valueless compilations disserved 
b(‘.tter of jioHtcu’ity tihan his poi't^y. 

Massey died on 29 Oct^ 1907 at Hedcoi-, 
vSout.h Norwood hill, a,nd was Imrled in 
Old Bouthgaii(3 c.emt't-i'ry. Ih^ Wiis twice 
married: (I) on 8 .Inly 1850 to Eosina 
Jane Knowles (buried in Litth^ thwhh'Hden 
churchyard on 23 March 1866), by whom 
he had thrive daughters a4id a son; (2) in 
Jan. 186B t.o Eva Byron, by whom he 
had four daughters and a son, 9 'wo 
daugliters of eiudi marriag(3 survived tlieir 
father. 

I 

[Massey’s 'Poidical Works, with memoir by 
Bamuol Bmiles, IHIM ; .1, Ohurion tkjIIiuH^s 
Btudica in Poetry ami Gritieism, 1905, pp. 
142-67 ; A. H, Miles, IksdH nml Ptuity of 
the Century, v. 347 He(|, ; AlldHme’H Diet. 
Engl. lit. ; 1’he Thm?H, 30 Oct . 1907 j 
Athenajum, 9 Nov. 1907 ; Etwiew of Ee views, 
Doc. 1907 (with portrait); Book Monthly 
(by JamcH Milm*), •Inly 1905 and Seji, BK)7 
(with portrait) ; privale information from Miss 
Ohristalsd MasKcy, the chh^Ht surviving 
daughter.] U 
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MASSON, DAVID (1822-1907), 

biographer and editor, born at Aberdeen 
on 2 Doc. 1822, was son of William Masson, 
stonecutter in that city, and Sarah Mather, 
his wife. After education at the grammar 
school of Aberdeen (1831-5) under James 
Melvin [q. v.], he matriculated in October 
1835 at Marisohal College and Aberdeen 
University, and at the close of his course, 
in April 1839, took the first place among 
the Masters of Arts of lus year. With 
the intention of qualifying for the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, ho proceeded to 
Edinburgh and spent three years (1839-42) 
in the divinity hall of the university, 
whore Dr, I'liomaa Chalmers [q. v.] was 
one of his tcacliors ; but towards the close 
of^ his curriculum, during the stir of the 
Disruption, lie resolved not to enter the 
church. Mo returned to Aberdeen and 
undertook (1842-4) the editorship of a 
weekly journal, ‘ Tlie Banner.’ In the 
stnnmer of 1843 ho visited London for the 
first time as the gucsst of his fellow-towns- 
man Alexander' Ikiin [q. v. Su])pl. 11], and 
made the atjquaintanoc of Mrs. Carlyle. In 
the following year, during his second visit to 
Umdon, ho nu^t Tliomas Carlyki [q. v.], who 
introduced him to tluj editor of * Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ in which his first article a])pcarod 
in that year. From 1844 to 1847 ho was 
engaged in Fdinljurgh on tlio staff of 
W. and li. Chambers, publisliera, in the 
preparation of their Miscellanies and 
Educational Herics. A lifitks l)ook on ilie 
Iiistory of liome, written in 1847, was 
>ul)lisiu3d in 1B4B; and in the same year 
10 l>rouglit out, anonymoualy, another on 
ancient luHtory. Oilier Uixt-lmoks on 
medimval history (1855) and modern 
history (1855) foIlowiKl after his direct 
asHooiaiion with tlio firm of Oliambers had 
cjome to an tmd. 

In 1 847 Masson removed to I^ondon and 
began to contril>ufH3 to the magazirum and re- 
views, including * Fraser’s,’ the * Quarterly,’ 
tluj * Western instor,’ the * Ijoadcsr,’ and the 
* ’North Britisli,’ and to the ‘ Bncyclopcedia 
Britannica*’ He enjoyed ihts friendship 
of th(3 Carlyles, and enlarged his circle 
of liU^rary actiimintances through his 
memlKirship of * Our Glut),’ wht^ro liis 
companions included Tliaclou’ay, Douglas 
Jerroki, Cliarles Knight, Mark l^omon, 
Dn Doran, Fetor Cunningham, and others. 
In these early years of hard work ho found 
relaxation with the corps of the London 
Scottish volunteers ; and in 1851-2 he 
iKjtod tui secretary of the London Society 
of tlie Friends of Italy. 

In 1853, the year of his marriage, he was 


appointed professor of English literature 
in University College, London, in succes- 
sion to Arthur Clough [q. v.] ; and in 1856 
he published a volume of ‘ Essays, Bio- 
graphical and Critical : Chiefly on EngHsh 
Poets.’ This was followed in 1859 by 
his ‘ British Novelists and their Styles,’ 
and by the first volume of an extensive 
' Life of Milton, narrated in connection with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time.’ On the latter 
work (1859-80, 6 vols.) Iris reputation as 
a biographer and historian chiefly rests, 
and there must be few rivals in this ^enre 
in any literature so painstaking and 
thorough in the recovery of the setting of a 
great career. The hook was received with 
general approbation, and such criticism 
as has suggested that the reader cannot 
800 the poet in tlie crowd of contemporary 
interests has misjudged the author’s deli- 
berate purpose. The book remains the 
standard authority. To the labours of 
this undertaking Masson added, towards 
tht3 close) of 1858, the task of starting and 
editing a now magazine for Alexander 
Macmillan, the first number of which 
appeared on 1 Nov. 1859, two months 
before 'Thaclceray inaugural3ed the rival 
‘ CornhilL’ Its title, ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
was ‘ lilditor David’s ’ suggestion, and was 
accepted by the pul)lishor after a long 
friendly liattlo for the name ‘ 'l?he Bound 
Table.’ Shortly before the issue of the first 
numlier, Massou adid Macmillan spent throe 
days in Bci)teml)er 1859 with Tennyson 
in tlio Isle of Wiglit, and on tho return 
journey they visited Kingsley at Eversloy. 
Masson continued to edit the ‘ Magazine ’ 
with Hucoess till 1867, wlum his place was 
taken by Sir George Grove [q, v. Suppl. I]. 
In tho autumn of 1803 he undertook, in 
addition, tho oditorsliip of the short-livod 
^ Beader.’ Two years later he published a 
volume of essays entitled ‘ Bocent British 
Philosojihy.’ 

On tho death of William Edmonstouno 
Aytoun [q. v.] in 1865, Masson was 
appointed professor of rhetoric and English 
literature in tlie university of Edinburgh ; 
and from that date to the close ho rosided 
in Edinlnirgh, There lie completed hia 
* Life of Milton ’ ; edited the works of 
‘Goldsmith’ (1869), ‘Milton’ (1874), and 
‘ Do (huncey ’ (1BB9-90) ; wrote an oxhaus- 
tivo biography of ‘ Drummond of Haw- 
thornden ’ (1873) ; and recast and reissued tho 
matter of the essays of 1856, with additions, 
in throe separate volumes entitled ‘ "Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Keats,’ ‘ Tho Three 
Devils,’ and ‘Chatterton’ (1874). To the 
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same period belong, among other works, 
Ms volume on De Quincey for the ‘ English 
Men of liotters’ scries (1878), and ‘Edin- 
burgh Sketches and Memories ’ (1892), a 
reprint of magazine articles. During the 
thirty years of academic life in Edinburgh 
(1 865-95), where more than 5000 students 
passed through his class-room, ho achieved 
a popularity which remains a pleasant 
tradition in Scottish university life. From 
1867 ho intei'csted himself in the movements 
for the ‘ liighor education ’ and the medical 
education of women, and gave annually, 
under the auspices of the ‘Association for 
the University Education of Women ’ 
(1868), a course of lectures on English 
literature until tlio admission of women to 
the vSeottish universities. The MasBon Hall, 
a residence for women undergraduates, 
erected by the committee of tills associa- 
tion, and opened on 24 November 1897, 
bears his name, in recognition of his 
labours. From 1880 to 1899 ho acted as 
editor of tlic ‘ Privy Council liogister of 
Scotland,’ in succession to John Hill 
Burton [q. v.], and contril)nted historicjal 
introductions or digests lio eacli of the 
thirtoon volumes which h(^ Bupervised ; 
and in 1886 lie dcdivcTod the Ehind lectures 
before the Society of Antiquaries ol; Scot- 
land. In 189J, on the death of William 
Forbes Skene [q. v.], ho was appointed 
historiographer-royal for Scotland ; and on 
12 Feb. 1896 the Koyal Scottish Academy 
elected him an honorary membe^r and pro- 
fosBor of ancient literature. Ho was an 
honorary graduate of the universities of 
Abord(3on (LL.D.), Dublin (Litt.D.), and 
Moscow. From 1869 to 1878 Jio r(3sidcd 
at 10 Begent '^I’errace, Edinburgh (wlicre 
ho was visited liy Jijlin Stuart Mill and 
Carlyle) ; and fitim 1882 at 58 Great King 
Street. His closing years WfU’o spiait at 
Lockharton Gardens, hldinburgh. J le died 
on the niglit of Sunday, 6 Oct. 1907, and 
was buried in tlie Grange cemetery, Edin- 
burgli. 

MiiBson’s long association whJi Carlyle 
and his admiration of luw Mend’s gcuiius 
have I/O some extent obscured the indivi- 
duality of his own work ; and an alleged 
physieal likeness, more imagincjd than true 
to fact, has encouraged the popular notion 
of disciplesliip. He was too indopondent 
in character to owe mucli to another, 
and the trait by which his authority was 
won— sincerity in workmanship, that ^ in- 
disputable air of tnith ’ winch is felt in 
everything ho wrote and did— was not 
derived from, and hardly confirmed by, 
the intercourse at Chelsea, In his literary 


work he sometimes sacrificed the claims of 
art to the importunities of research ; yet 
no sound judgment could deny the accuracy, 
the sanity of judgment, and the geniality 
of critical temper, wliich distinguish Ms 
work as historian and essayist. On his 
largo circle of friends and pupils lie left 
a lasting impression of vigorous peraon- 
ality and high iiurpose. From his prime, 
but especially in his later yearn, ho was, 
if not the dictator, tlie confidant in every 
important literary and })ublic (mtorprise, 
and by his broad-minded patriotism, un- 
tainted by the parochialism whicli lie 
heartily cond(unned, was acceptcjd by hia 
contemporaries as th(3 ropreBc^ntative of 
what counts for best in Bcottisli cliaracf<(vr. 

He marritd, on 27 Aug. lB5,*b f^lmily 
Kosalim^, oldest daughter of Charles anti 
Eliza Orme, at whose house in Avenue 
Eoad, H.egent’a Park, he liad betui one of 
a group of writers and painf (?rs (including 
Coventry Patmor(?i, Dautti fhibrit‘l EosstdJi, 
Thomas Woolner, and Holman Hunt), in 
sympatliy with tlie Ib’cs-liapliaeiitu Ikother- 
IkxkI. ’'.riit^y liad, one son, Ornus, professor 
of chemistry in tlie university of MidlKiurne 
and F.K.S., and tliree daughters, hJora, 
editor of two posthumous works liy htir 
father, Helen (Mis, LovtM Gulland)',£and 
, Rosaline, author of several books. 

Sir George Reid paintixl portraits 
of Masson ; (a) a three-quarter length in 
oil, presented to him by Jxird Rasebory In 
the name of the suliscriliers on 22 Nov. 
1897, on the occasion of his ixitiroment 
(now in the possession of Profe^ssor Orme 
Masson) ; (6) a smaller canvas, in oil, 
commissioned by Mi‘. Irvine Hmitili for Iris 
privaie colleetion, and now in tlu^ iiosses- 
skm of Mr. Gliarles Grei^n, puIiHhIht, Ediii- 
burgb ; (c) a eanvas, in oil, prtAsmited liy 
th(5 artist to tluj National Porl.rai(» Gallery, 
Edinlmrgh, and tluu’e presivrved. An efeli- 
ing (12J ''' X lif ) was made Iiy F. lluth in 
1898 from the Irviius Bmiih (am van ; and 
an etclicul poria^ait-sktiteli by William Hole 
appcMirs in ‘ Quasi Oursoi'i^s,’ jHibiished in 
1B84, on the occaision of tlie ttireimtenary 
of the univemit/y of EdinburgJi. 'IHvo 
portraitiS (from photographs of Masson 
in later life) wire pulilislusi in HHl : 
(a) in tlie Bcottish Hist^ny Hotlidy's edi- 
tion of Craig’s XDe UnioiH'l ami (b) in 
the postliunums vohnm^ nf *Memorii*s of 
''.iVo Cities! A marble bust by J. I*. Mao- 
gillivmy, R.B.A., innsented l>y*subscri|ition 
to the university of kklinburgh in 1897, is 
loss successful than the portraits by lieid 
and Hutli, 

Masson’s publislied writings comprise : 
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1. ‘History of Romo’ (Chambers’s Educa- 
tional Course), 1848. 2. ‘ Ancient History ’ 
(the same), 1848. 3. ‘ The British Museum, 
Historical and Descriptive ’ (Chambers’s 
Inatmctive and Entertaining Library), 
1848. 4. ‘ College Education and Seif 

Education. A Lecture,’ 1854. 5. ‘ Me- 
dijBval History ’ (Chambers’s Educational 
Course), 1855. 6. ‘ Modern History ’ (the 

same), 1856. 7. ‘ Essays, Biograpliical 

and Critical : chiefly on English Poets,’ 
1856 (see Nos. 16, 17 and 18). 8. ‘ British 
Novolists and their Styles,’ 1859, 9. 

‘ Life of Milton, narrated in connection with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time,’ vol. i. 1859 ; vol. ii. 
appiiaresd in 1871 ; the sixth and last in 1880 ; 
and a now edition of the first in 1881. 
10. ‘ Recent British Philosophy,’ 1865 ; 
3rd edit. 1877. 11. ‘ Tho State of Learning 
in ScoBand. A Ijectnro,’ 1866. 12. 

‘ Univi'-rsity T(!aching for Women,’ intro- 
ductory lectures to iilio second series of 
leci.un^H in Shandwick Place, 1808. 13. 

‘ Tho Works of Coldsinith ’ (Globe edit.), 
1869. 14. ‘ Drummond of Hawthorndon,’ 

1873. 15. ‘Olio I’oetical Works of .John 

Milton,’ 3 voIh. 1874, re-issiKKl in 1877, 
1878, 1882, 1890, and in 3 vols. in 
the ‘Golden ''rnsasury’ sorieH, in a separate 
edition in 1 882, and later in tlio * Evorsloy ’ 
series. 16. ‘ Wortlsworth, Shelley, and 

Koat/S, and other Essays,’ 1874. 17. ‘The 
'‘Jliree Devils ; Ltdluir’s, Milton’s, and 
Gotsthe’s, With otfu^r Essays,’ 1874 (new 
edit. 1875). 18. ‘ Ghatt(irt.on : a story of 
tho y(^ar 1770,’ 1874; new edit. 1899; 
Nos, 16, 17 and 18 are reprinte, with 
additions, of No. ’ 7. 19. ‘ The Quarrel 

l)4jiwetui the J^arl of Manoliestor and Oliver 
Croinwoll ’ (Camden Boci(5ty), 1875. 20. 

Introfhtction to * Throe G<uit»tirios of Eng- 
lisli Fotdry ’ (an anthology by his wife), 
1876. 2L ‘9’he I’oetical Works of John 
Milt4)n ’ (Glolx^ edit.), 1877. 22, ‘ Do 

Quincey ’ (* English Men of Ix4)ters’ serios), 
1B7B; njviHod 1885. 23. ‘ Registcir of the 

Privy 0)unoil of Scotland,’ 1st series, vols. 
iii.-xiv., 2nds(deii, vol. i. (13 vols. covering 
the ymm 1578-1627), 1880-1899. 24. 
‘ I’lie' Vicar of Wakefield ’ (Globe rea<lingH), 
1883. 25. * Carlyle personally and in his 
Wntings. Two lectures,’ 1885. 26. 
‘Select l&says of Do Quincey,’ 1888. 
27. ‘The Collected Writings of Thomas 
Da Quincey, a New and Enlarged Edition,’ 
(14 vols.), 1889-90, 28. ‘ Edinburgli 

Sketches and Memories ’ (reprints of 
articloa), 1892. | 29. ‘ James Melvin, Rector 
of tile Grammar School of Aberdeen,’ 
Aberdeen, 1895 (reprinted from ‘ Mac- 


millan’s Magazine,’ 1864). 30. ‘ Memories 
of London in the Forties,’ published pos- 
thumously and edited by his daughter. Flora 
Masson, 1908, containing reprints from 
‘ Blackwood’s ’ and * Macmillan’s ’ maga- 
zines, 31. ‘ Memories of Two Cities,’ pos- 
thumously edited by Flora Masson, 1911. 
Masson also contributed the first article 
(on Milton) in a volume entitled * In the 
Footsteps of the Poets,’ published by 
Messrs. Isbister &c Go. (n.d-)- 

[Autobiographic references in works, especi- 
ally Nos. 25, 28, 29, and 30 ; Scotsman, 
24 Nov. 1897 (which contains Lord Rosebery’s 
eulogy on tho occasion of the presentation of 
tho portrait) and 8 Oct. 1907 ; The Times, 

8 Oct. 1907 ; Who’s Who, 1903 ; Carlyle’s 
Letters, 1880 ; Letters of Alexander Mac- 
millan, 1908 ; J. M, Barrio, An Edinburgh 
Eleven, 1889 ; Quasi Cursores, 1884 ; Strand 
Magazine, Feb. 1896 (with reproduction of a 
series of early photographs) ; arts, by Miss 
Flora Masson in Oornhill, Nov. 1910 and 
Juno 1911 ; information supplied by Miss 
Rosaline Masson from family papers ; per- 
sonal recollections.] G. G, S. 

MASSY, WILLIAM GODFREY DUN- 
HAM (1838-1906), lieutonaut-genoral, bom 
at Grantstown, co. Tipperary, Ireland, on 
24 Nov. 1838, was oldest of four sons of 
Major Henry William Massy (1816-1895) of 
Grantstown and Clonmaine, co. Tipperary, 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Patrick 
Cahill. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
ho graduaixxl B.A. in 1859, and was made 
IjLJ). in 1873. 

Meanwhile ho had oiitorod tho army 
as ensign on 27 October 1854, and was 
promoted lieutenant on 9 February 1855, 
Going out to tho Crimea, ho served at 
the latter part of the siege of Sevastopol, 
was under fire at the battle of Tohomaya, 
and commanded tho grenadiers of tlio 19th 
regiment at tho assault of tho Redan on 
8 Bopt, Dtiring the last ongagomont ho 
showed great gallantry. Returning to tho 
tronehos for roinforcomontB, he was dangor- 
ously wounded by a ball which passed 
through his left thigh, Hliattoring the bone. 
Being left on the ground, ho fell during tho 
ensuing night irit^o tho bands of tho enemy, 
wlio abaiKloned him, believing him to bo 
mortally wounded. H(5 was finally rescued, 
and recovered after a (senfinemont to his 
camp st-re teller of nearly six months. His 
courage was commended in a special 
despatcli by Sir James .Simpson [q.v.], and 
ho bocamo j)o|)ularly Iviiown as ‘ Redan ’ 
Massy. PromotiHl capiahi on 20 Feb. 1860, 
lie was awarded the 5th (hiss of tho Legion 
of Honour and Turkish modal. 
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In 1863 he obtained his majority, and 
served as assistant adjutant-general in 
India. On his promotion as lieiutonant- 
colonel he commanded in India tho 5tli 
royal Irish lancers from 1871 to 1879. On 
4 Sept. 1879 Massy was proceeding with a 
small escort to Kabul, when tho nows of the 
massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari [q. v.] 
reached him at Shutargarden ; and ho at 
onco telegraphed tho news to Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Boberts. During tho 
Afghan war of 1879-80 ho commanded a 
cavalry brigade and took a pT’ominent part, in 
the battle of Charasiab on 6 Oct. 1879, cap- 
turing 75 pieces of Afghan artillery. During 
the subsequent operations in tho Chardo 
Valley, Massy was despatched in pursuit 
of the enemy (7 Oot.), but ho failed to cut 
off the Afghan line of retreat. Next taking 
part in tho actions round Kabul, ho was 
ordered (11 Deo. 1879) to start from Slierpur 
witli tho cavalry uncier his comniand and 
eifect a juncti()n with Oenoi*al Macj)horHon’B 
brigade. Advancing too far, Ma,Bsy was 
cut off by 10,000 Afghans at Killa Ka/J, 
and after an unsuccessful cliargo and the 
abandonment of guns lie was extricated 
from a difficult position by tho timely 
arrival of tho main Ijody. Ccsncnil Boberts 
in his report laid tlio resi)onsibility for 
tlio disaster on Massy, wlio was Htvvcrely 
censured and removcKl from his commarul. 
General Boborts’s stricturoB wore regarded 
as unduly harsh, and Massy was soon 
reappointed to a brigade by fteoigo, duke 
of Cambridge, the commander-in-cliief 
{Despitchas, Land, (ktz. 10 Jan. and 4 May 
1880). Ho reeoivod tho Afghan medal witii 
two clasps. 

Ho became major-genoi’al on 23 Aug, 1BB6 
and was nominated O.B. on 21 Jun(4 1887. 
Ho hold the eommand of the troops in 
Ceylon from 188B to 1893, when lie? aBaimal 
the rank of lioutenant-gcjnoraL On 4 Oei. 
1896 ho obtained tho colanclcy of tlie 5tli 
royal Irish lanccsrs, and on 1 April 1898 
was placed on tho retired list, He' receiv(ui 
tho reward for distinguished service. He 
was a J.P. and D.L. for co. Tippesrary, and 
high sheriff in 1899. Ho died on 20 BepL 
1906 at tho family rosidenco, Grantstown 
Hall, 'irippcrary. Ho married in 1869 
Elissabotli Jane, eldest daughter of Major- 
general Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.lh, of 
Ackworth, Suffolk, and widow of George 
Arnold, by whom lie left issue one daugliter, 
Gertrude Annette Seaton, who marrhxl 
in 1893 Colonel James George Cookburn 
(rf. 1900). 

^EThe Times, 21 and 22 Sopt. 1906; Lovd 
Roberts, Forty-one Years in India, 30lli edit. 


1808 ; H. B. Haiuia, The Second Afghan 
War, iii. 1010 ; S. P. Oliver, The Becond 
Afglian War, 1908 ; J. I)ul<e, ItecolJections of 
the Kabul Campaign, 188:j ; Beptans, Los 
expeditions anglaiseH en Asie, Paris, 1897, 
p. 213 seq, ; Burlc(Vs Laiubul ( Jeritry of Irelaiuh 
1004 ; Hart’s and Official Army Li's is.] ^ 

XL M. V. 

M ASTKBS, M: A X WELL T YLDEN 
(183.3-1007), botanist;, born at Oanter- 
bury on 15 April 1833, wiih youngest son 
of William Masters (1796-1874), a nurseiy- 
man of scientifie ability, known as the 
raiser of elm and oth(‘r s(*<'dlirigs, as a, 
hybridiser of passion ll()W(*rH, aba's and 
cacti, and as the eompil(»r of a. valualdo 
catalogue, VHortus Durovenii’ (1831); 
lie corresponthal with Sir Willimn linoker 
Iq. v. j from 1846 to 1862, bc'caturHildernuin 
and tnayor of (!ant.(^rbury, and was founder 
of tlio muHcmm t.h(n’(» in 1823. 

M'ast<n*H, aft.(‘r e<hu!ation at. King's 
College, Lotuion, of wln<4i la*. Ijeeame. an 
associat<% ({ualifiini Xj.S.A, in 1854 jind 
M.B.C.8. in 1856. Ih^ gra.<Iuat.ed M.D. 
in absmtin at St. Aminnvs in 1862. 

Wiiile a.t King's ( ?olI(‘g(* lu^ attemhal tlie 
of ,h]dwnrd t'orbes |q. v.j and those 
of Lindk^y at. tlui Clutsjui jtiysie garden. 
On the a(Mjuisition of t.he Fielding Inu*- 
barium by t.h<^ tinivenXty of Oxford, 
Masters was aj)|)oint.(*d sub-curator under 
Dr. Danbeny, ttu^ ])rofeHS(U‘ of botany, and 
his first ])ap(*r, one on air-cells in aquatic 
plants, was <!ommunicatod to th(‘ AHluntdean 
Society in 1853. He d<?livm*ed eourst^s of 
Icxitures on botany at tiu^ I^uidon and 
Hoyal Instit.ntions, a-nd was an unHUceesHful 
candidate in 1854 for the iKdanical cluar 
wliie.b hklward P'orla-s Ya(*aied at King's 
College on Ins appolntnuatt- to I<klinl>urgh ; 
Robert Ikmtk^y | (p v, Suj>pl. 1 1 was elected. 
From 1855 to 1868 Maslers was kHt tirer on 
botany ivt St.. George’s HoH]ut.iil mediofd 
Bclioof, in 1856 lu^ l>egan to |traetiHts tts 
a gtmeral |)raetUaoiier at ICctihain, 

^ It was at this ptwiod ttmt bis atten- 
tion was first drawn iu tins Himly of 
malfonnations, es|Kaually tliose of the 
flower, and their aomuMdion with the 
tlmorjj' of the foliar nature of its parts. 
His fimt teratologiisal |ja|>er, orui on a 
monstrosity in Saiionaria, was pid)lished 
in 1857 in tho^ Ljotiniai of the IJnnean 
Society,’ of wliioh he l>eeanie a tellow in 
1860, After other preliminary pa|>ei’s, his 
volume on ‘ Vt^getable 'rtuiitologyj to 
which ho was |)rom|>t(Kl by his friend 
SamuelJames Salter, F.E.S, (iB2M7)*aml 
which was on tlitv whole Ins most original 
contribution to Bciiaiee, was issued by tho 
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Ray Society in 1869. Although the author 
never had leisure to prepare a second 
edition, he furnished many additions to the 
German version published in 1886, and in 
1893 ho prepared a descriptive catalogue of 
the specimens of vegetable teratology in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
On the death of Lindley, its founder, in 
November 1865, Masters, whose elder 
brother William was associated with the 
‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ at its establishment 
in 1841, was appointed principal editor of 
that journal, and henceforth the horticul- 
tural side of botany was his dominant 
interest for life. Under his direction the 
paper maintained a high standard. 
Botanists of eminence were among the 
writers, and he encouraged beginners. 
Masters acted as secrct.ary to the Inter- 
national Ilorticultdiral Congress of 1800, 
and edit<Kl its ‘ Proceedings.’ Out of the 
large surplus, Lindlcy’s library was piir- 
chasc^d for the nation and vested in trustees, 
of wliom Masters wjis chairman, whilst 
lOOOL was given to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, in which Masters 
always tiook ketui interostu Ho was an 
assiduously active su|)p<>rt(T of tlio Royal 
Horticultairal Society, and succc^odcd Sir 
doseph Dalton Hooker [q. v. Supj)l. HJ 
as chairman of the soiemtifio committee. 
He kept in clos(^ touch with the progress of 
horticulture on tlie Gonthient;. 

Masters continued to work at pure 
botany, studying in the Kew herbarium 
from 1805. H(^ was a larger contributor 
to Lindh^y and Moores’ s ‘ d’lnuxsury of 
lio tany ’ * { 1 860 ,* revist hI c-h li 1 87 3) , 
<5laborat(?d the Mai va com and allitid orders 
and the passion-Howers for Oliver’s * Flora 
of Tropical Africa ’ (vul, i. 1868 ; voL ii. 
1871), and the passion-flowers for tho 
‘ Flora Brasilicnsis ’ (1872) ; and after 
much si.udy, prepared a monograph on the 
samt^ family Eestiaoeie for l)c Clandolle’s 
suppkanont to iho ‘ Prodromus ’ (1878). 
On th(!> conifers, which divided Im chief 
attention with the jiassion-llowers, he 
wrote in the ‘ Journals’ of tho Linnean and 
Horl4ouh.ural Bocictic^H, the ‘ .Tournal of 
Botany,’ and in tho ‘ Gardeners’ Glironicle,’ 
and in 1892 ho presided over tlie Gonifor 
Conference of tho Horticjultural Bociety. 
Ho also contributed to Hooker’s ‘Flora 
of British India’ and to his edition of 
Harvey’s ‘ Soutli African Plants,’ and to Bir 
William Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘ Flora Caponsis.’ 

As lecturer and examiner, Masters know 
the requirements of students, and met 
them successfully in thorough revisions of 
Hentrey’s ‘ Elementary Course of Botany,’ 


which he brought abreast of the time 
(2nd edit. 1870 ; 3rd edit. 1878, with 
the section on fungi re-written by 
George Milne Murray [q. v. Suppl. II] ; 
4th edit, in 1884, with the sections 
relating to the cryptogamia re-written by 
Alfred William Bennett [q. v. Suppl. II]). 
Masters also published two primers, 

‘ Botany for Beginners ’ (1872) and ‘ Plant 
Life ’ (1883), both of which were translated 
into French, German, and Russian, and he 
contributed articles on horticulture and 
other subjects to ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 
(9th edit.). 

Masters was elected a fellow of tho 
Royal Society in 1870, and a correspondent 
of the Institute of France in 1888 ; and was 
also a chevalier of the order of Leopold. He 
died at the Mount, Ealing, on 30 May 
1907. His body was cremated at Woking. 
In 1858 ho married Ellen, daughter of 
William Tress, by whom he had four 
oluldren. His wife and two daughters sur- 
vived him. 

His services have been commemorated 
by th5 endowment of an annual series of 
Masters lectures in connection with tho 
Royal Horticultaral Booioty. 

[Gardencyrs’ Chronicle, xli. (1907), pp. 308, 
377, 398, 418, by William Betting licmslcy 
(with two portraits); Kow Bulletin, 1907, 
pp. 325-334, with bibliography.] G. S. B. 

MATHESON, GEORGE (1842-1906), 
iIuK)logian and hymn writer, known as 
‘ the blind preacher,’ born at 39 Abbotsford 
Plac(% Glasgow, on 27 March 1842, was tho 
eldest son in the family of five sons and 
three daughtorH of George Matheson, a 
prosperous Glasgow merchant. His mother, 
Jane Matheson, his fatlier’s second cousin, 
was tho eldest daughter 0 ! John Matheson 
of the Ferenez;e Print Works, Barrhead. 
As a child he sulfored much from defective 
eyesight, and while a boy he became blind. 
Tins calamity did not Aoter him from an 
early rt^solve to (ynter tlio ministry. 

After attending two private schools, ho 
procoedcKl in 1853 to Glasgow Academy, 
where, notwithstanding his disability, ^ ho 
gained a compe^temt) knowledge of the olasHics, 
French, and (German, and carried oH many 
prices. At Glasgow University, which he 
entered in 1857, ho had a distinguished 
career, graduating B.A. in 1861, the last 
ommioxi on which the degree was granted, 
with ‘ honourable distinction in philosophy,’ 
and proceeding M.A. in 1862. In tho latter 
year ho passed to the divinity hall, where 
he was much inhuenoed by John Oaird 
[q, v. Buppl I]. 
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In Jaima^ry 1867, after being licensed by 
the presbytery of Glasgow, he was appointed 
assistant to the Rev. l)r. MacDnff of Sandy- 
ford church, Glasgow, and on 8 April 1868 
became minister of Innellan church on 
the shores of the irirtli of Clyde, then a 
chapel of ease in the parisli of Dunoon, but 
through Matheson’s efforts soon erected 
into a parish church. Tliero Matheson was 
minister for eighteen years, and his preach- 
ing gifts rapidly matured. For a time ho 
grew dissatisfied with the calvinistic theology 
in which ho was brought up, and according 
to Ids own account was inclined to reject 
all religion (cf. Life of Matheson, pp, 121-2). 
But a study of the liegelian pJdloaophy 
saved him from agnosticism. Innellan 
afforded Matheson leisure and tranquillity 
for study and writing. In 1874 ho pui)Iishcd 
anonymously ‘ Aids to the Study of German 
Theology,’ in whicli he sought to show tluit 
Gorman theology was positive aTid construc- 
tive. The work passed into a ihii’d edition 
within tlirco years. In 1877 apjuuii'ed ‘ The 
Growth of the Spirit of Ciiristiauiiy ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols.), a. jrliilosopiiic present-irient of 
the history of tlu^ church to tJie Herofuial ion. 
In ‘ Natural EhuiunitH of Revtv'iled ^Du^elogy ’ 
(Baird lecture, 1881) ‘lui endeavoured to 
employ th(^ r(JSultH of the scieitcre of com- 
paratives rtsligion in the (hdeneis of OJuis- 
tianity as a reveaksd religion ’ (A. B* Ihituu*;, 
Brit, (mi For, liev, IBBl). In Iuh 

‘ Can tlus Old Faith liv(s witli the New ? or, 
the !Problom of Evolution and Eevtdaiion ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1885 ; 2nd edit.), lie argued 
that the accesptanoe of evtslution was 
calculated to strengthen btdief in tins 
Christian faitln 

While at luiKslIan Maithc'sen also ht^gan 
a long Bcsries of cksvotional hooks which 
made a wide afrpeal, and wrote inuclr munxHl 
poetry. A selection of his verstis apixamnl 
as ‘ Sacred Songs ’ in 1890. Tln^ ilurd 
edition (1904) iixcjluded the liymn M) Drve 
that wilt not lot me go,’ wliich has fouml 
a place in almost every modern liymnah 
At the Sunday-sohooi convention held 
in Joruaakan in 1904 repriisentativeB of 
fifty-five different Christian ooinmunionH, 
gathered from twenty-six different nations, 
sang it on the slopes of Calvary, 

In October ifed Matheson pteaclKHi 
with success at Balmoral beforo Queen 
Victoria, by wdioso direction the sermon 
was printed for private circulation. Mean- 
while in 1879 he declined an invitation 
to sucoeod Dr. John Gumming [q, v,] of 
Crown Court church, I^ondon, but in 1886 
he became ministo of St. BcOTiard’s parish 
church, Edinburgh, His lack of sight 


proved no bar to the capal>lo discharge 
of onerous parochial dutios. His influence 
wais specially strong among the educated 
classes, who worn af tracdecl by liis in- 
tellectual force, as well as by his eloquence 
and dramatic power. In 1897 indifferent 
health hd him to relinquish a p)nrtion of 
pastoral responsibility to a colleague, and 
tlio joint pastorate histed until July 1899, 
whon^ ho finally retired. The later years 
of his life were devoted almost entirely 
to study and authorship. Ho wfis mad(» 
D.D. of Edinburgh in 1879, and DL. I ). of 
Aberdi'cm in 1962, but declined iho (iiffoi'd 
lectureship at Aberdeen. In 18110 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Hoeiety of 
Edinburgli. 

Matheson, whoso learning wais varied 
ratlior than profovuuh was a. eonsisfuioim 
representative of lilstraJ tlieology. DeH|al(» 
his blindness, la^ w'as in variably nidiant. fual 
cluawful. He, died at Avenell House, North 
Ikwwick, afti'i’ a bri<‘f illnes'C on 2H Aug. 
196(), and wai^ huri<‘d in the family vault 
in Glasgow N(‘eropoljs on I Sept, Ibi was 
unmarried. Ih^ shared his homo witli his 
('klestHisler, .hoie Gray MaHit^son, to whom 
lie attrilmted much ol luH happinesH and 
Hueei’HS. 

Mis portrail-, paintesi hy Gtto te‘y<le, 
Iiangs in f he v(‘stry of iSt, BeruieiiTH iiarish 
ehurelu Ediuhurgh. 

MatheHon’s many (hw'otioual works in- 
cluded i * My Aspiraiioiis' {Gaaseirs * Mi’jirt 
ChordH’ Horms, IHHIR j and ‘ Wostla by the 
Wayside’ (1896); botli i>f whirii werr> 
triinslatetl info Gtaanan. His eonfribuf iouH 
hi theology oliutr than those eiled vvtuo ; 
1. *T]ie l^salmist and Ihe SeaudlHi. rtr» the 
Mmleni Value of f he Religimta Ht niiimuitJ 
kkihihurglu IHH?, which fjopularised the 
views set, fortli in MJan the Did Failh 
live wdf-h the New if ’ 2. ‘ Lantfimirks of 

Ntnv TVst/unent Morality’ (Nistsn'H I’lieo* 
logical Dihrary), 18HH, ' J. ' ’6ht^ »S|»iriUial 
Ikweloiauent ni HU Paul,’ Kdinlairgh, 
1891; tr/riislaitnl into Glumw. 4, ‘The 
Distinetive MesHagi*H of tlm Old iieligionsj 
Edinburgh, 1H92. 5, *T’he Liuly EtHdesia/ 
1896, an alk^gorical fnvttment id ilm 
development of the Spirit of GlulHt in the 
Ghuroh and in the indiviiluah *8idio 
lights from Ratmos; I8t*7. 7* ^Tim llilile 
Definition <d Rtdigion,* 1898, H. SStmlieii 
of tire Fortrrdt of Ghrist * (voh i 1899 ; 
voL ih 1966), a cimractm'istie ivork, of 
which 11,666 eopii'H were sold within one 
year, * The lit^pri^HimtatiV'e ,l\'|en of the 
ilihle/ ilrst sm*ii:*H, Iil62; secomi serlt^, 
1969. Mb * Hifprrmimtative Miai of 
tho New Testiunent; 1905. I,L 
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K<iproHeiitativc Women of the Bible,’ 
posthumoiiBly, 1 907. 


[Life of George Mat-hcHon, by B. Macmillan, 
1907 ; M^alhcHon’B TimoH of Ketiromont, with 
b^<^f memoir alno l)y I)r. Macmillan ; Julian’s 
Diet, of irymnology ; perHorial knowledge.] 

W. F. G. 

MATHEW, SiE JAMES CHARLES 
( IBJO -lOOB), judg;o, })orn at Lchonagh 
HotiHO, Cork, on 10 July IS JO, was eldest 
son of Charltm Mntbew of Lelienagh House 
by ids wife Mary, tlaugbter of .l ames Haoket 
of Cork, lOitiier Tlnsobald Mathew [q^, v.], 
apo8tl<^ (d’ t(‘m|K‘ranc(;, was his undo, 
and it wan largely due to his r(?j)resontations 
tliat tin^ iK^plttnv, aft<?r rocanving his early 
eduoatlnn at a |)rivjt1e school at Cork, was 
sent at the age of hftetm to Trinity College, 
Dublin, a most unusual sbip at that period 
for a iuend>er ttf a Rojuau cailiolio family, 
Ibu'ii gra<iuat4;d as Htndor moderator and 
gold inedaliist in IHoO. He t*nt<‘red as a 
studtmt at lincohds Inn (Ui 1 Juno 1851, 
and rt*ad iti the (diainlHW of ThomaH Ghitty 
[q. V. h t!u? H|KH‘ial plemler ; be wtis called 
to tlu^ liar m Hilary term 1851, having 
obtaiiUHl in the previtnm Nov(uuher an open 
siudentahip. tie was nnuh^ a bendsir 
in hlastMU* t4*rni IHHl, For some ten 
years Ids progress wtis very slow. In the 
iiieantime is? found siufpe for his dehatiug 
atid argtunent alive | savers at the Hard- 
wiekti Foeiety, of wliitdi he was one of 
tiai foiindersj and the humour and sar- 
easm which never ftimiok him laought him 
into promini*ne<? at ilm social gatlamings of 
tin? Inumi Cireuit nu^sH, Whtm imHint‘HH fvt 
hist tiaiiio to him, it foiual liim thorouglily 
vemsi in the iniriemues <d pletuling and 
priMd-iet? ami remly pj Hta'/.e evr^ry 0|>|.H>r- 
iunity. He iiad a strong natural aptitude 
for the |irm’t ieal side irf law, and from tluj 
4 iu fs(‘t ijf bis earism at ilu? bar im showtHl 
impatiertee at tvHJbnieaiitii^H and deUu’ndna" 
thm to gi‘t at the real |S)i!its at isstu?. 
His mu'vitsm m*m in i'SjSKtbil demantl at the 
now definiet Cuildliail sittings, wimro the 
heavy City s|sadai jury cam?s werti tritd, 
find iift4-r tin':? way wim <3ieart?d 'by Mr, 
(now tim Right Mon,) Arthur Cohen being 
nuMh? a QJX iti 1H7 I, Matimw and Charles 
(afR^rwaols .l^.frd) I'h^wen ["q. v. Bupph IJ 
W(:?re invariably reLdned by yam aide or 
the other ; iait in spiUi of Ins vast prao* 
tine as a jiinior» M'atimw sU^atiily r<drained 
from applying for a silk gown : a weak and 
ratimr Imrsh 4 a.>iat,i may liave niiulemi him 
distrustful of Ins |srweni as a leader. ^ In 
IB7S he was among tlm treasury ommso'l on 
the prom.amtion of tlm Tichborne daimauL 
Arthur Orton tq. v. Supph 1% and he was 


the only one of his opponents with whom 
Dr. Kenealy [q. v.] did not quarrel (of. Sm 
H. S. Cunningham’s Life of Lord Bowen), 

In March 1881, though still a stuff 
gownsman, he was appointed a judge in the 
Queen’s Bench Di vision and he was knighted. 
At first he was hardly the success on the 
bench that his friends had predicted. He 
was often over hasty in speech, and he 
showed himself too impatient of slowness 
and dulness. These defects, however, 
wore away, and he became eventually the 
best nisi prius judge of his time. On the 
criminal side, though his previous experi- 
ence in that branch of the profession was 
stnall, bo showed acuteness and broad 
common sonso, with occasionally, as was 
observed, a slight leaning to the prisoner. 
But it is by the institution of the com- 
mcircial court that he will be best remem- 
Ixvred. H^o had always held strong views 
on l]i,o (piestion of costs and of legal pro- 
cedure, and shortly before his elevation to 
the bench he had served on a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the former 
subject, in 1895 he persuaded the other 
judges of the Queen’s Bench, in which Lord 
Russell of Killowen [q. v, SuppL I] had 
just been appointed chief justice, to assent 
to tlie formation of a special list for com- 
mercial eases to bo hoard in a particular 
(jourt, presid,(?d over by the sumo judge 
sitting C4)iitirmouHly and with a free hand 
as to his own procedure, Of this office 
Matlmw was the first and l;)y far the most 
HUctHJHsl'ul <)e(!U|)ant. Ho swept away writ- 
ten pleadings, narrowed the issues to the 
HnialH?Ht possible ditnenBionB, and allowed 
no dilatory (excuses to interfere with the 
sptHsdy trial of tlio action. His own 
Judgments, ‘ocmciso and torse, free from 
irrelevancitis atKl digression^’ won the 
approval of all who practised in the court, 
and the conlidtmco of the mercantile com- 
munity. To a man of Matlicw’s alert, 
(m<?rgetic, and radical mind the procedure 
in Chancery, especially in chambers, 
HoemcKl a oumbersomo survival of medieval- 
ism ; and wlion sitting oooasionally as a 
chancery judge he tried to introduce some 
(d' the reforms he had found efficacious in 
the comirnsreial cjourt. But the soil was 
net corigeniid, and some of his criticisms 
oaiMid good deal of umbrage to the 
membt^rs of the chancery bar. 

Hliortly after the return of the liberal 
pmdy ti> office in August 1892, Mathew 
was made cliaimian of a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the case 
of the evicted tenants in Ireland, with 
especial roferenoo to their reinstatement 
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and resettlement. The selection was not 
very fortunate. As a convinced homo 
ruler and the father-in-law of Mr. John 
Dillon, a leading Nationalist M.P,, ho "was 
regarded with distrust l)y tlio landlords 
and the unionists generally. Tho oxxuilng 
day, 7 Nov., was marked by a disagreeable 
altercation between tlic^ cluiirman and Mr, 
(now the Eight Hon. Sir) Edward Carson. 
Following tho example of ^Sir John Day 
tq. V. Snppl II] at Belfast, Matliew re- 
fused to allow crosB-ex ami nation by eounsel. 
Carson thereupon stigmatised the iiujuiry 
as ‘ a sham aricl a farce,’ and Matliew^ |)ro- 
nounced this observation to ‘impertin(:nt 
and disgraceful to tluj Irish liar,’ CoxuiBtJ 
were ordi^red to withdraw, two of tlu^ 
chairman’s colleagues took speedy oppor- 
tunity of resigning, and the laiullords as a 
body refused to take any i'urtluT part in the 
proceedings. The commission, lu> wevt'r, 
continued to take (wideuec?, and nqxu’ted 
in duo course ; some of its recommendations 
boro fruit in the oUuisc^s of Mr. Wyndliam’s 
Land PurcluiHe Act of lOOJ. It should b(i 
said that tho lint;s of })roo(i(lur(^ laitl down 
by Mathew liavc l>een coiisiHtent.ly followed 
in subseque^nt royal commisHlons. 

Not improbably owing to tliis (qiisocb^ 
Mathew was not rais^ul to the court of 
appeal until IDOL In bis mwv eaptulty 
ho displayed all his old (jualitieH of 
racy, common sense, and vigour, but lie 
deprecated elaborate arguinonts and vobi- 
minoxis citaiioTi of authorities, tho ‘old 
umbrellas of the law,’ as ho used to call 
tliem. On 6 Dec. 1005 Iks was seiKed with 
a paralytic stroke at the Atlamamm Club, 
and his resignation was announced on the 
following day. H<i died in J.omhvn on 
9 Nov. lllOB, and was buried in >St. »loH<q>Ii’H 
cenudeiy at Cork. 

in many respects Mathew was a tyjaeid 
reprosontative of tlie south of li*eiamh 
Eeady and fMjile of speecli, las was gifknl 
with a delightful flow of humour and a 
strong appreciation of the Iight<u» sitks of life. 
An ardent radical and a devout liomiin 
catholic, he maintained the happiest rela- 
tions with many who were vehemently 
opposed to him in religion and iKditicH; 
on circuit lie was always ,a welcome visitor 
at the houses of the dignitaries of tlio 
Church of Jilngland. A man of wide 
reading and cultures, ho was a watm-heartesd 
and faithful friend. 

Ho married on 26 Dec, 1861 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edwin Biron, vicar of Lyrnpno 
near Hythe ; she survivtsd him. Tiiere 
were two sons and three daughters of 
the marriage. Of these latter the eldest, 


Elizabeth, married in 1<SI)5 Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P.; she died in 1907. 

An oil painting of Ma-lliew by J^’rank 
Holl, E.A., is in the. possession of his 
widoxv. A cartoon poriniit l>y ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1896. 

[TIic Times, 10 Nov. 1908 ; Men iind Women 
of the J’ime ; Annual llegiHtt*r, 1892 ; Eepiu'tH 
of Commercial Cases, i»y 'T. Mathea' and 
M. Maenaght(ai, voL i. intrvHhictiom 1895; 
personal knowledge. ) J. B. A. 

MATHEWB, CHAKLEB EDWARD 
(I8;i4--1905), AIi>ino climlarr and writ<u% 
born at KiddermiuHtiu* on 4 Jan. 1894, 
was third of six smiH of fhu'emiah 
MatluwH, a Worcest<‘rsliir(^ liuid agr*nt, by 
his wife Mary (hu^st. Of his liv(^ l>rothei*B, 
the ekhsst, William (1828 liHll ; rHlueated 
at Bt. John’s Colleg<*, Catnliridge. 20tli 
wrangku* 1852), was one of fiio leading 
pioneers <d‘ Alpini'. esphiration and the 
largest eontrihutor it) M^eaks, Ibisw^s. and 
(Maciers’ (1859 and 1862); ht^ xvas preHident 
of the Alpiim CIul) 18119 «7L Tlu^ huirth 
l)rothm‘, ( h*org(^ SpeU(S‘r Ma t Ire wh (IH'KD- 
19(1-1, 7th wrangler in IH59 anti hdlow 
of Cains ClolIeg,i% Cambridge)* was also 
a noted mountainetw. Both briitherH were 
|)romineni ligtires in munieipid aiul .siicial 
life at Idmungimm. 

Charles Edwanl wrw educated at King 
diaries Ps stduiol, Kiddenninsti*r, servcnl 
his ariiek^H in Birmingliam ami t^ujflon 
from 1851, ami wim admittHl solieitor in 
IH56. Ho pratdis(Hl with great syeeOHS In 
Birmingham, acted its Holieiior f4i th<« 
Birmingham sehool board Ihroughotit its 
oxistenee, aiul as eku'k of the peaei^ frotn 
1891 till his death. He was it member of 
tile town eount?il frmn 1875 tr> IHHl and for 
nearly lifty y<‘arH exerlxsl nnieb ijdlueneo 
on the pufjle and soeiai atfairs of Birining- 
litim. One of thr^ founderM and HnlimH|Ut»nUy 
idutinmui of the parliamentary tiommit of 
tlm Etlutaitimi ljeagtii% he foumlisl in 1H64 
the Chiklren’s Himpiial, in eonpinetion with 
Dr. 'rhotuaH Prc*tiouH lleHlo|4 jtp v.J, and 
took i>art for nuiny ytatrs In its manago* 
mant ; he wd on foi»t ilie agibitioii whleh 
kxl to the retjrganisaiion of King kkiwanrs 
seliot)!, and muwtxi m t% girvernor of the 
school ten Its rt»aonstitutiori in I87H till ld« 
death ; a lifeirmg friend of Air. Jl'xmuili 
Ohambt^rlaiin he was from 1886 one ui Inn 
local leadei's of the likwal unionist party. 

Ou'tside |>rofesHiimal anti eivie Inter-* 
ostfli M^athews’s' alnmnding t^mu^gy found 
its main, outlet In mountainiX'ring. ' He wm 
inkoduoiHi to the Alps in 1856 {i*mk»t 
mdOlacim^ 1st series^ eh» iv) by lik brother 
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William, vvitli whom tlio idea of foi’ming 
the Al|)irio Clul) originated ; and the founda- 
tion of the oltil) \vnH delinitoly decided upon 
in Novembtu* 1857 by the two })rothers, 
a eouHin, lienjamin Attwood MathowH, and 
Edward Hliirley ]^(mn(dy ; tlie last, aided 
by '^^riionias Woodbine JlinehlilT [q. v. 
,Sii|)|>l. IJ, talcing the leading sharo in its 
actual formation (Dec. 18r)7-dan. 1858)* 
CiiarlcB Edward Matlmws played Itis part 
in the oonqiu^Ht of tlui Alps which fol- 
lowed during thr? siuaaauiing diauido, and 
he contimual to {diinl) vigorously for 
moo? tlian forty y(*iu's, long after all the 
other original meml)erH of th(% Alpine Club 
had itd-ired from Hi'rtouB mountaineciring. 
Ho was president of the clidi from 1878 
to 1880, and took a promitumt part in its 
alTairs till tlie last yi?ar of his life : ^ no 
one luut on tlie winkle donti so miudi (for 
mountrdneedng and for tlu^ Aljdne Chib] 
b(H;auHe no om? has continiKHl his Aljano 
aedvity over ho long a periJidd He was 
fdso one of the founders (1808) and the 
first jir(‘Hident of the Climbm’s’ (jiub, an 
association fornuHl with the objeevt of 
encouraging mouniaimH^ing in England 
and Ireland. 

Hesides numerous papers in the * Alpine 
Journal ’ ( vois. ir x^eii.) lie c4)ntributod 
articles on the guides Midcliior and Jakeli 
Anderegg to ‘ EiomHU’s of the Alps ’ (1887), 
and a ret rospective cliapter to U» 'f. Dent’s 
* Mountaimasring ’ in tlu^ Biul minion Lib- 
rary (1802) ; but his most im|)oiiant 
work in Alpine lib'ralure is ‘'rhe Annals 
of Mont Blanc’ (IHOH), an tixhauHtiv<‘ 
inonograjfln containing a (;rltkal analysis 
of the original narratives of the i^arly 
ascentH of the mountain, and a history 
and description of idl the later routers by 
wiilcli its summit has IsHm reached. 
Maihinvs himsiif climbtHl it at least twelve 
times. 

He di«'i at I‘kigbast4;m on 20 October 
11HI5, ami was buriiKl at Hutbin ■Coklliekh 
d’lHU*o m a monuimart his memory in 
tiio garden of ikmitet’s lmti»I at Chamo- 
nix. Mathews inarritai in 1800 Elii&abeth 
Agm^ Blyth, and luul two sons and two 
daiightom. 

I'fht* 'times, 21 Dct. llKa> ; Biraungliam 
ladly Bmu 21, 25, 24,' and 25 (kL BH)5; 
24 Aug, ilHI? ; Aljiine Jeurnal, xxii. 552, 
xxiii, 427 ; |.mi*sonai knowkilgii ; private in- 
formatioml A. L. M. 

MAfllEWE, Bie LLOYD WILOAM 
,(1BIKI''*HK)1), general and prime minister of 
iSau'/Jbar, kirn In 1850, mm son of Captain 
William Mathews, one of the pioneers of 
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tho volunteer movement. Entering the 
royal navy in 1863 as a naval cadet, he be- 
came a midshipman on 23 Sept. 1866, and in 
1868 was stationed in the Mediterranean. 

He first saw active service in the Ashanti 
campaign of 1873-4. He received the war 
medal and won promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant. On 27 Aug. 1875 Mathews 
wiw appointed lieutenant on board H.M.S. 
London, which was engaged in suppressing 
the slave trade on the east coast of Africa. 
He proved liimaclf a capable and enter- 
prining officer, capturing many Arab dhows 
and receiving the tlianks of the admiralty. 
.Ho retiixxl from the navy with the rank of 
licutemant in 1881. 

Meanwhilo in 1877 ho was selected to 
command the army of Bargasli, tho Sultan 
of %air/il)ar, who wished his troops to be 
drilli'd on the European model. Mathews 
trained and eijuippcjd a military force of 1000 
regulars and 5()()0irregular8, and henceforth 
dev()t;ed Im services entirely to tho iianzibar 
government. He was given tho rank of 
brigiuiier-geiuiral in tlio Zanzibar army, and 
in 1881 he was successful in capturing the 
Arab slavo dealers who had murdered Cap- 
tain Brownrigg, E.N. Mathews retained 
the coididcnco of Bargash’s succeasors, and 
dtivoted his main energies to urging tho 
Huppression of slavery. In 1881) a decree 
was issued purohasiug the freedom of all 
slaves who had taken refuge in the sultan’s 
dominions; and in 1890 the sale or pur- 
cluiHo of slaves was prohibited in Zanzibar. 
In Novemiier following, in accordance with 
Anglo-fkfrman convention, Zanzibar 
was formally declared a British protectorate. 
In 1891 M.athows was appointed British 
consul-general for En^t Africa, but ho never 
took up the duties of the post. He pre- 
ft'rrtxl U) remain in tlio sultan’s immediate 
Hervio 0 ,and in October following he became 
pniue minist^sr and treasurer of tlie rccon- 
HtituBxl Zanzibar government. Under his 
onlighteiKxl rule tlie maohiiuvry of admini- 
Htration was reorganised with a minimum 
of friction, and the old order of things was 
rapidly trarisformcd, Mathews’s strong 
personality im|)ressod itself on successive 
sultans. In 1898, on tlie death of Sultan 
Hamtxi liin Th wain, ho opposed the attempt 
of Klialid to seize the throne. The palace 
wm bombardecl by British warships, and 
Klialid was compelled to submit. Mathews 
tlien secured the installation of Sultan 
Hamod bin Maliommed, who was entirely 
favoumbla to British interests (27 Aug, 
1808). Thanks to the prime minister’s 
reforming energies, the legal status of 
slavery was abolished in 1897, compensation 
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being given to the slave owners. Farms 
were establislied for the cultivation of new 
products, and modern methods of agricul- 
ture were introduced. The value of^ his 
work was officially recogniBod by tlie FritiHli 
rrovernment. Ho was created CMVldJ. in 


May 


government. 

1880, and raised to K.C.M.U. in 1B04. In 
addition to these honours lie liekl the first 
class of the Zatu'ibar order of the Ham- 
mudie, and the order of tlio crown of 
Prussia. Matlwnvs’s prestige remained un- 
shaken till the end. His name became a 
household word throughout Fast Alih‘a lor 
strict justice and honest administration. 
Ho died at Zanzibar on 11 Oct, ltH)l, and 
was buried in the English cemetery outHido 
the town, 

[The Times, 12 Oct. 1001 ; Navy iaHls ; 
11 , N. Lync, Zanzibar in Corit(?m|>omry Times 
(portrait, p. 100), 10()5; (Sir (haaltl Portal, 
The British Mission to Uganda in IHih'i, iHfH; 
H. S. Newman, Banani : tia^ li-anHitimi fisim 
Slavery to h'reeclom in Zanzibar, 181)8 ; F. 
Younghusband, OlirapHes of Esst Africa ami 
Zanzitiar, IDIO.J 

MAWDSIiEY, JAM ES ( 1 B4B-1 1)02), 
trade union hauler, Ixirn at* Pr(;ston on 
9 bYb. 1848, was son of Thomas Mawdsh^y, 
an operative cotton spimwjr, by hm wife 
Jane Fawcjett. At tlm ag(^ of iuiu» lie wsmt 
to the mill as a half-tim<u‘, soon bi?aame 
intoresttid in triulo unionism, and wats 
cleottid in 1875 assistant stscretary to the 
Preston Spinners’ Association# Hts took 
an active part in the historic Preston loitk- 
out of 187B, and in vS(i|)teinb(^r of that 
year became s(‘cr(d*ary to tlie Anuilgamatod 
Associa-tion of U«>tton Bpinners, he- 
long<*d to what is sonunvliat inaemimtcly 
called *the old scliool of triulo union leader J 
Mr. (Sidney W(4)b entiihn Jiim * tlMuaitit ioim 
leader of the I jancuHliiro cot.t.on Hpimiers,’ Imt* 
hia policy was atcaulily dirotdeti tn ri^Hist 
reductions in wages ami scamre a mhiimum 
scale agreement, llis^opjiosition to tins 
reductions forced upon tlu^ optmdivt»s in 
1879 and 1885 became an esstmiial link in 


the development of tra<le union policy in 
Lancashire, But it wm not till 18l)2*«2 
that lie fought his great batth^, Tiu^ 
tunployers tlu^n sought to taiforoe a further 
reduction in wagi^s of five |K*sr^ cent, ; the 
operatives refused to accept it, and for 
twenty weeks the mills of south-east 
Lancashire were idle. The industrial result 
of this disimto was a re<luetion of undi»r 
three per cent, and the famous conciliation 
eoheme known as tlie Brooklands agree- 
ment, by which the men and tlie masters 
agreed to £x wages for periotls of yiuirs by 
consent and refer disputos to an arbitrator# 


But a fartiu'r ri'aching efTetd. was that as 
the operatives wt‘re very dissatisfied with 
the Kssult it llinnv tlsun jiito political 
agitiiiiou iuid ho njioned the door for tlio 
political labour party. 

Jfrom IHB 2 to 1H07 he wan a member 
of tlui parliaimuitary eoinmiftei^ of the 
trade union eoiigrt‘sH, and joinetl in tiie 
constant mi(h'avours of fla^ eommitb^e to 
wid<m its hidd of netivily in home and 
foreign polities. Although he did not 
W(‘lcome the growing fiower of tlu^ in- 
dep(md<‘nt labour polititad mov(*ment, h(< 
was I’ortHsl along on its <’urnuitH. Ib^ 
visitcsl Ameriim in iKfiri as a, trailt^ union 
delegate, and rejHmlt’dly went to tin* ( 4 >n- 
tinent on tla* saim^ errawi lie was nuule 
a J,lh for the eity of MnneiieHti^r in iHB 8 
and for the count 3 ^ of Lammstrr in 1 H!) 4 . 
He was a memlsw of tht* royal corumiHHJon 
which inquired into labour f|ueMfiVfim in 
1891-4. ojtpoHiMl agiaM ral sela iue of iolatra" 
tion, ami was one i(f the flgnat ore a i»f ||m 
minority report which adviicatod ‘ |iuhlie 
for capitalist cnterpriHcJ Ho uam also a 
mmnhcf of several local authoHlioH. In 
1909 he uimuet’csafully eonb*Htori Dhliiam as 
a tmde unioniHt eandidale for parliament . 

He married in January 1871 Ann Wright, 
by whom IrehiMl tivesonH ami buif iimighters, 
lie dierl at 'lAunt.on, Ashtom'Under'.'Lyne, 
on 4 Feb. 1902, anti W'HS burital at C-lirist 
Hhureh e<*meO*ry Hiere. 

(Fat 1 :ory Times, 7 Fob. 1902; llio, 'fiiaoH, 
5 Fob. 1902; Hiilno^? Wobbbi imbesriid Iv, 
mocraey, 1H97 ; family infermaiion.l 

J it 'M 

MAY, PHILIP WHJJAM, eaffi^d Pmh 
May ( iH04-190J), Immortals tiraugidsimun 
Iiorn at 00 Wallaee Sfrrs't, Nt*w \Votil«q% 
Iss'ds, on 22 April IHOL was atwamili ehiy 
of Philip William Mtqy, an engineer* Ilk 
fatlan'k father was i'liarlts l^lay, at|inri.^ of 
WiuHington, m*ar PhosterfitdtL ti s|>ortsman 
and amattmr earieatmki, lik nmtberk 
fatiu'r was Eugtmo Maeartby (1788" lHilii),an 
Irish actor anti fora wdiile marmgts'ol'lhiiry 
LaneTlicatre. An ehim skier ol Ins mot her, 
Maria (1812-1870), an aetriviHetf nquito, 
imd married llobert William llonner 
manager of tlm Batlh^rk Wt4k. ami »Snrni^y 
Thotttrt'»s# Oharh^ May l,»eing a frltmtl ol 
(leorge Htephenstm* !ik son linlip fibe 
artktk father) was admillrtl as a pnpll to 
Starftenstmkhieonn:di ve wairks at Nt^ wamsilu** 
on-Tpuh but failisi to hucisssI in la.isinesi 
on hk own aeeount-* with fla^ result Unit Itk 
family were in vmy neeiiy ein 
Phil May was sent/ to Bt. (borgek Ht 
Xs'iedii blit left ve.ry early. 11 is own wkb was 
to bo a jockey j but whcii sitil iinite a it 





ho was ornployod as timekoepor in a foundry, 
and at IavoIvo years of ago Jiad begun to 
help tlio scene |)ainU‘.r Jind make birasolf 
generally useful at, t,lie Txjods theatre. 
Bubsequently he joinfsl a touring company 
as ati actor, his lirst, a|)pearance being at 
the Bpa d'lieati^s Hearborougln llci |)kiyed 
among otlutr parts kVan<,‘ois in ‘ Richelieu ’ 
and the cat in ‘ Dick Whittington.’ In 
Ins iiftcmith year he sth, out for London 
to i^arn Iris fortauie, Buttering there great 
hardshi|)B. I*art of the rtitm-n journey lie 
pcu’fornuKl on foot. In IjcmhIh agciln, he took 
to drawing in earnt^st, cont-rihui4d to a 
|)a|)ia* called * Yorkshire (lossip,’ ami de- 
signed jiantomiine eostumes. At t.he age 
of nimdmat he inarri(Ml Harah Elizabeth 
Emerson. 


In lB8^b aftur mort^ London poverty, 
May flrew a caricature of Irving. Rancrofi,, 
and 'foolii k*aving a (Jari'ick (Huh supper, 
whicli 'ivits published by a |aiid>s(dlia' in the 
Charing CJross Roml. 'I’lie jirint cauglit 
the eye of laomd lirmigh. the actor, 
who Imugiit t-lm original (ef. The Ikm* 


cmftHt IkrtilertumH of HiMt/ Ywr.v, 
p* JlJHh with reprofhu^iion), lieplicas were 
HidiH(S|iienf Iy iMirpdisai fiy King Kdward Vli, 
Sir Artlmr Dinero, nml Hir fStiuire Hamuoft. 


Jirougii recommt'iKled May to the editor 
of * Hoeietyd Kor SSoeiety ’ he <lid some 
work, and tinm passed to *Bt. Hhqihen’s 
Rtwiew,’ of which pafier he was the artistic 
niaiuHtay utdil a iaeak down of health 
rnadi* itaflvisable to go to Aust ralia, where 
ia^ hful an othu’ of 21)/, a WiH^k from tlie 
^ Hydn(*y IbilleiinA He I(*ft Ixmdon in 
1HH5 Jind remained in Australia until I8BB, 


eom|>h‘iing alb>g<dher some IKK) drawings 
for the MiullefinA lAir a while after 


leaving tIuU, paper lie remained in Mel- 
lanirne praeflHing painting, and then 
acttlml, in lYiris to study art, siulonsly as 
lie was a-lile, Reiurmiig to liv(^ in l/uaion 
in I.B02, be rs^Hunusi his labuurH on ‘Hfc* 
BRuilien’s Hev|i*w,’ to which from 'Paris he 
hail cofitrilmtcal his first witlidy HtiocesHful 
work, the ilfustniilons to * dim .Pai'soir and 
itm l'*ainit‘r,* publislas! iw a book in I.B1H . 
In 181)2 afqa^ariHl Hm first * 'Idtil May's 
Winii^r Annual,* dt^stimsl to I.h> continiii.Hl 
yntil liXKL containing some thirty to fifty 
drawings hy birnmdf, wuili iniscellancouH 
Hti'jrary mattt^r. There weri^ fift<a»n iHsues in 
all (three 'being catM ‘Hummer Aimuar), 
and tiumo shilling lasiks probably ilid as 
much to make i'he artist's 'refuitation as. a 
humorist as any of liis journalistic drawings# 
Ilk first iini'Hirtant new.s|>a|:)er comuMdion 
was with the * 'Dally ('':'in'V|:)hie,* for which 
paper he started on a tour of the world# 


which however came to an abrupt close in 
Chicago, and he returned to London in 1893 
never to leave it again. There followed a 
very busy period, during which he contri- 
buted not only to the ‘ Daily Graphic ’ and 
Graphic’ but, among other illustrated 
papers, to the * Sketch ’ and ^ Pick-me-up,’- 
and steadily acquired a name for comic 
dcJineations of low life such as none 
could challenge. In 1895 thero appeared 
Phil May s Sketch Book : Pifty Cartoons,’ 
and in ,1890 his ‘Guttersnipes: Fifty 
Original Sketches,’ containing some of his 
most vivid and characteristic work, on 
the strengtli of which ho was elected to 
tlxe -Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Coloui,‘s. in tliC5 same year he Bucceedod 
f-o a chair at the ‘ Punch ’ Table. 
Altliough lit^ retained it until his death the 
traditions of tlie paper wore a little cramp- 
ing to oiK.^ HO I'sseutially Boliomian as he, 
wliilo some of las contributions to it, such 
as tlio illustrations to the ‘Bsaenoe of 
Parliament ’ (nissued in Lucy’s ‘ Balfourian 
.Ihuiiament,* 190(5), must bo considered 
a miHa|)))Iiciition of his genius, Portraits 
W(a:o not his forte, and any time which 
he Hpoiit on drawing from photo* 
graplis was lost. In 1897 appeared ‘ Phil 
May’s Graphic Pictures ’ and also ‘ The 
7//Aa., or i^ig-Zag Guido. Round and 
about the biiautiful and bold Kentish 
coast. -DeHcribc^d by F. 0. Burnand and 
iIluHtrat(.Hl by Phil May,’ to which the 
artist contrilmticd 139 illuHtrations ; in 
1B91) followed both ‘Fifty hitherto un- 
publiHlu‘d Pen and Ink Bketches ’ and the 
‘ Phil May Album, collected by Augustus 
M. Moore,* with a biograj)hioal preface. 

Pliil May once stated that all ho knew 
about drawing had como from Edward 
Linley Ham bourne [q, v. Suppl. 11]. Al- 
though the initial line work of the two men 
k very similar, tlio diirerence in tlio com- 
pleted drawings is wide. Hamliourno pro- 
gressed by multiplying sfirokes ; M'ay by the 
|>ro<!eHH of omitting tlienu Phil May struck 
out line after line until only the essentials 
remained, H is usuitl metliod for his ‘ Punch * 
contributionri was to draw more or less fully 
in |)(rnoil and then work over this with 
pen and Ink, with tlio utmost economy of 
stroke, and finally rub out the pencil. But 
lattm’ly lie often omitted the pencil foun- 
dation. Those wlio attended his lectures, 
which lie illustrated as ho talked, or were 
piH^sont at Savage Club entertainments at 
which ho acted as * lightning cartoonist,’ 
say that th© rapidity and surenosa of 
hk hand wore miraculous. May’s line 
at its best may bo said to be alive. 


von. w. 
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It is certain that no English dranghtsman 
has ever attained greater vigour or vivacity 
in black and white. In this frugal and 
decisive medium ho drew thousands of 
droll and cynical scones of Bohemian 
and street life, becoming therel)y as jxre- 
eminently the peo|)lo’s illustrator of the 
end of the Victorian period as 'Ivecsnc had 
been during its midde years and Lettch 
during its earlier ones. None could set 
down London street tyjavs, whetiuM: of 
Seven Dials or tlie Strand, witli greai.er 
fidelity and brilliance. Grities and artists 
alike united to praise him. Whistler once 
remarked that modern black and wlui.e 
could be summed uf) in two words— idiil 
May. 

In private life May was a man of miujh 
humour and a curiouB amiahility and genthv 
ness, qualities which unhapixily carried 
with tlurn a ch^fcjct of w(uikru‘SH ihat made 
him the victim both of sociability and of 
impeeuniouB friends. He <uLrned large 
sums but was too easily nBevc'cl of t,li<‘nu 
His ‘ Bunch ’ editor, Sir Erajicis Burnand, 
tells a story illustrativ(5 at once Ixoth of 
his generosity and of his inheri^nt swet^i- 
ness, to the etfecst that oti Ixung asked 
at a clul) for a loan of BOL, May 

produced all Ik^ had luiim^Iy half that 

amount— and then abstained from tln^ (tIuB 
for some tinux for fear (xf imading tlux 
borrower, becxiuso ho hjlt that ‘ lux Htill 
owed liirn 25^.’ 

Before his health finally broke May Iiad 
been a sedulous horseman. Ho was gn-iaily 
interested in boxing, altJiough rather as a 
spectator than a participator, and another 
of his hobbies was tJux (xomjxosition of 
lyrics, usually of a sentimtuital order, H<»me 
of which wertx sot to music.. Not- long 
before his desath lie made a seriouH arrange- 
ment to return to the stage, as Pistol, in a 
xovival of ‘ Henry Y * ; but his appearaneo 
did not extend beyond one or two reliearsalB 
taken with impossible levity. A full-length 
portrait of May in hunting costume by d. J. 
Shannon was exhibited at the Academy of 
1901, so realistic in oharaoter as to distress 
many who saw it and wore unaware of May’s 
besetting weakness. A cartoon portrait 
by 'Spy’ appeapjd in 'Vanity Fair’ in 
1895, He also introduced liimsalf in his 
pioturoa probably more frequently than any 
other artist, often with a whimsical and half- 
pathetic sidelong glance at his foibles, He 
died on 5 Aug. 1903 at his home in Medina 
Place, St. John’s Wood, an d was buried at 
Hensal Green, Has widow, who received a 
civil list pension of 100^. a year, married 
again and died in 1910, He left no family. 


After his death there wcxrc published 
further colkxctioris of published and un- 
published skctcluxa in ‘ Plhl May’s Sketches 
from Punch,’ 1903, Ins ‘ iheturc Book,* 
1903, with a biographi<jal and critical 
profaco by G. E. llalkett; his ‘ Mtulley,* 
J9Q4, his * Folio of Caricature Drawings and 
Skotclies,’ 1904, with a Ixiography, and in 
the samex year ^ Phil Msi-y in Australia,’ 
witli both an extuBisit I)iogra[)hy and 
ic;onogra|)hy. On 25 June 1910 a* mural 
txibJet HulxHcrilxcd for Ixy the |>u{iiie, was 
unveikd on the luxuse in I’xhsIs whm-e he was 
horn, recording Mux f'ireiMnHlmusx and calling 
him ' tlux great Wack and white artist ’ and 
‘ a fellow of inlinite jixst.’ 

[Thtx Pinu'H, 0 August, 1{N)3 ; biographical 
prefaces to Plul May in Australia A Bulletin 
thTitux, Sydntxy, 1904. and 31w Util l^lay 
Folio, Londoit, l!l()4 ; JatucH t Ihui-r, Jimiuy 
Gluvpr: his Isjuk. 19U {uiMt pMi-trait May 
by himHclf, Lsslis, IKSO); private iulermat itfu.*] 

F. V, L 

MAYOE. JOHN FY'rON BEIKFE- 
STF'I’H (IH25 I9lt)), ciassii'ai Ht4u>laf and 
diviius third son (?f Mie Bev. Rolau't 
Mayor (d. lH>ttl). was liern on 2H Jan. 1H25 
at Baildegaum in t Vylmi, when* Ins faMier 
was a missionary of the tthureli MisHiomiry 
iSociety from IKIH to 182H. IMh mot Iter wau 
Gharlotte (1 792 1H70)» <lattghter of lltMiry 
Bickerstetli, Httrgeon, of Kirkfty Eutsrlale, 
tind Hist(‘r of Ihuiry Biekersteth, Bartxn 
Langdaltx (q. v.|, and Edward BiekerHtetii, 
reettxr <xf Wattmt (q. v.]. He whh tmttmi 
Jithn Eyion in nuxmory of his fatltr*FH 
friend, the Bev. John Kyton (tL 1823), 
rector of Kyton in .ShropHhire, wito juul 
prompted the elder MayiU‘ ithantlon the 
m(*di(jal profeHsion and to beemm* a inis* 
Hiotmry (T//r AVq//e, xxv. 333). 

From hisiuirly boyhood Mayttr diBglBisI 
in books. At the age t*f six bt* ' rtwi^lha! 
in Etdiin (in default trf Plutareh) * ami in 
English firose versions of lloiiu^r ami Vhf] 

.T, p. xxi, m 2). 


atttxnding the grammar Hchtml Keweimtle* 
under-Lyme -as a tlay b-tiy. he. w 


to 1839 at C,lh,riMt’H |.■ioHpifa^| whence 
was removed owdng to an attimk of 
fever. '..For several yejtrs be' was. at 
homo, learning Greek, im well as Latin, 
mother. ,ln 1838, wi'ih the iii 


his uncle, Eobcxrt Bit! 
surgeon in Livtu 




ersm 


a Ht..tcet 


devotion. He 
for his own improvament. IB 

1 ll '4 A 


h(.x was st'u.tt Bi Bhrei 
wtm ids lifidom 
j .of sclu.tol 


Butler and Rieliard Hooker 
(The Latxn p, Ixvli i,% and wm 
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faiiiiliar with thcj writiiigB of ‘ Leigliton aiul 
Burnoi; and Chahnc‘rH"—fram very early 
days ’ ( 'Fha Earjh^ xxiiL 106). lie ‘ thumbed 
tiu^ ‘'Corpus P()et[inim ” from Lucretius 
to Ausouius.’’ M'iltoidB verso, English and 
Ijatin, he ' nearly ktunv by heart’ [Ifirst 
Onek Eeader, p. xxxvi)* 

In ()(?t. 1841 he began rf*Bidcnco at St, 
«lolin’s GV)ileg(% Camlnhlge (on liis interests 
as jui und(‘rgraduat.(% set‘. ih, |)p. xli Hciq. and 
The hkifjk, xxiii, 608), llis oollog<C tutor 
was the liev. Dr, llymerH, liis jirivato tutor 
Wiliimn Menry Bat^eson [(p v.|, ultimately 
Master of St. d elm’s, also read elassics 
with Itiehard Slulleto [q.v.]. In tht^ cjlaHsicjal 
tripos of I HIM he was third in the first clasH, 
An (Ider brother, llobert Bidcei'Hbdh, was 
third wrangler in 1H42; his younger lirother, 
dosepli Biekersleth, was second cdassics in 
IS51 ; rdl tin? tliree. brotlmrs ^V(‘re elected 
filiows of flm col!<‘g(% the date of Jolm’s 
admission as fellow lulng 27 Marcli 1840. 

hVom 1840 U> 1853 Mayor was master of 
tli<^ low<‘r Ht^clh at Mfirlhorough College, 
and iliere he preparetl his iuaidite edition 
of ‘ Thirh’en Satires td tluvtmah’ Tin 


wna first |HihIiHiied in a single volume with 
tiie notes at the h)ot irf the pagt'- {1856). 
A wsaaul (shiitai w^m piddislied in two 
volnmeH (!H60 78) with the iiot.es at the 
end of each, and a third taliiittn (1881) 
witli the ie.^f. of the * 'Ihirteen Satires’ and 
the noi<‘H on Satires i., hi." v,, vii. in the 
first volume, and the notes on Satinas viii., 
3C,- xvi, in tlie second, A Tourth edition of 


ifie first volume a|qK»arisl in IBH6. 

In 1856 Mayor r<44iniisl for life k> St. 
ilohrfs, at first as an assistant iuhir or 
h‘ciurer in elaHHies, but. tlie vastness of his 
learning prevented him from being a good 
h'Ciurm’. lie was ordaimsi deacon in 
1855 and prii*si in 1857* He subsiapienily 
ktqit thi^ ae.t for the B.D, d<‘grfsi (taking 
the stibjeet of ViTinimdar wrviccH mr^m 
Lidin)^ preaelusi a Isdin and an English 
sermon^ but. nmet took the d«>gree {The 
Ettifk, 'xxiii. Iil7). 6o the slournat of 
Ciassical and Saermt llhloiogy,* lomided 
by Hurt., IJghtloot, and M.ayur in 1854, jie 
et in tributes I t^wo learned and (soinprt'henHive 
articles tm ladin leideogm|)i'iy (Nov. IB55 
and Miirch 1857), , ■ 

Throughotit life Mayor applied himHelf 
witli ex 0 eptit>nal ardour to various forms 
of llti5rai*y' and antiquarian ri^soardp and 
he pnivml indefatigable in amassing ^in- 
lorniatiom He brought together aiy im- 
inenm* library, which he stored until ISSl in 
his ooliege rooms 'Over tlia gateway of the 
stKJond court. In that year he acquired 
a small house in dordaif s Yard to make 


room for tho overflow of books and papers. 
An accomplished linguist, he was familiar 
not only with Latin and Greek but with 
.French, Italian, and Spanish, and notably 
with German and Dutch. To the collect- 
ing of biographical material he devoted 
iminonso energy, and in later life he placed 
his biographical notes at the disposal of 
contributors to this Dictionary. 

His early publications include biographies 
of Nicholas Ferrar (1855), of Matthew 
Bobinson (1856), of Ambrose Bonwicke 
(1870), and William Bedell (1871), as well 
as an edition of Roger Ascham’s ' Scholo- 
master’ (1863 ; new edit. 1883). But the 
history of his own university was one 
of his most absorbing interests, and he 
emulated tlie antiquarian zeal of Thomas 
Baker [q. v.], tlio ejected fellow of the 
18th century. Ho printed the four earliest 
codes of the college statutes (1859). He 
transcribed the admissions to the college 
from 163(), and his transcript was edited as 
far as 1715 by himself (1882-93), and as far 
as 1767 by Mr. R. F. Scott (1903). Ho 
calmidared Baker’s voluminous MSS. in the 
university li brary. Ho supplied material to 
Prof. Willis and John Willis Clark [q. v. 
SuppL Ilj for their * Architectural History 
of Cambridge,’ and lie gave every aid and 
encouragement to Charles Henry Cooper 
[q, V. I in his labours tm Cambridge history 
and biography, and accumulated manu- 
script noBiS for a continuation of Cooper’s 
VAtlienui Cautabrigienses.’ Mayor foretold 
that his own liiographieal oollections would 
survive with tlie manuscripts of Baker and 
Cole. In 1869 Mayor published for the 
first time Baker’s ‘History of St. John’s 
Coli(?ge,’ a solid work in two large volumes ; 
he oontinuod Baker’s text, and added 
abundant notice to the lives of all the 
Mastors of the college and of tho bishops 
trained within its walls. 

In 1864 Mayor was elected without a 
eontest uuiverBity librarian. Ho held tho 
post for tlircc^ years, and was never absent 
from his duties for more than eight days 
together. During his tenure of office the 
catalogue of MH8. was completed, and he , 
subsHtuted for the various series of clasa>- 
marks a single series of Arabic numeral^ (a 
reform whieh was subsoquently abando|ned). 
Although his energy increased the lif^o and 
vigour of the library, all his liten)Ay and 
antiquarian projects were in his own words 
put ^out of gear ’ by his duties, in 1867 
ho withdrew to resume his pp-va-to work. 
The ravkion of his ‘Juvenal’ oHefly 
ocoupiod him between 1869' nnd 1872, and 
in the last year (1872)/ bo was elected 

/ QQ2 
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professor of Latin in succession to I: 
Andrew Johnstone Munro [q. v.]. Ho re- 
mained professor till his death. His 
favourite subjects for lectures were Martijil 
and the Letters of Sencjca iind the 
younger Pliny, witli Minucius Helix and 
Tertullian. 33ut, like his college lectures, 
those delivered before tlio university were 
too closely packed with references to parallel 
passages to l)e appreciated l)y tlie ordinary 
student. His l(jctur(*B on Ihule Ijorcs fniit 
in 1878 in a joint edition (witli Dr. d. H. 
Immby) of the ‘ Ecchisiastioal llistory' 
(bks. iii. andiv.), in wliicli th(5 learned and 
multifarions conunentary lills a little more 
space than the text. 

Mayor pursued his studies unremittingly, 
' taking no exercise for its own salce ’ and 
rarely going abroad except on academic or 
learned business. In 1875 he leiiresented 
Cambridge University at tlu^ tort?ent<mary 
of Leyden, wluire ho rnet Madvigand (Jo bet. 
In the same ycair he paid liis only visit 
to Rome, where, apart from its ancient 
associations, he was mainly intcixssted in 
the modern schools, wliere ilw l>oys k‘arnt 
by heart whole books of Virgil and Tasso. 
A keen Intercast in the ()ld Catholics 
led him to attend tlie Congresss oonvtaHHl 
at Constance in 1873, when he delivered 
a German as well as an English discourse 
(Mayor’s of (kmgrm^ 1873; also 

his edit* of BMiop Brnkmin' Smtmd Padoral 
Letter and SpaeJm, and Prof. Mamma's 
Speech^ 1874), 

His physical constitution was remarkalily 
strong. He attributed the vigour of lus 
old age to his stricst adhenmee to veg(!tu.riaB 
diet, which ho adopted in middle life a<n<l 
thencefortli chiimpioiied with enCmsiasm, 
Ho sot forth his vitvws on diet iirst, in 
'^ModicuB Cibi Mediems Wibi, or Nature lim* 
Own Physician’ (1880); and subseqiKmtly 
in the selected addresses |)\iblisiHHl in 
‘ Plain Living and High Thinking ’ (1897), 
In 1884 ho beoamo president of tins Vege- 
tarian Society, and held office till d<iath,, 
Tlirougliout that period ho was a fre(pHait 
contributor to the ‘Dietetic Reformer and 
Vegetarian Mijssongcjr ’ ; and the Vt^geiiarian 
iSocicty in 1901 printed Beloetions by him 
fre\m the Rlbhi and frotn English poets undtsr 
tho’\ title of ‘ Bound Mind in Body Bound : 
a ClcHvd of Witnesses to the Golden Rule of 
not tob^ muclid He was also kcKady inter- 
ested missionary work at homo and 
abroad, aM especially in the college mission 
inWalworfil^. 

Mayor beoamo prosidont of liis college in 
Oct. 1902, and I at the fellows’ table lie 
oharmod visitomof the most variwl tastes 


by his old-fashioned courtesy, and by liis 
learned and liv(‘ly talk, His interests 
within their own lines remained ai('rt to the 
last. Wlien t he National Liljrary of Turin 
was partly <l{‘Htroyed by firi^ (ui 20 Jan. 
1904, he prom|)ily stmt, the iibrai’y no fewer 
than 710 voluini's {The Eagle, xxVi, 264 f.). 
In 1907 ho easily mastered EsiJeririitn. 

Mayor’s wide hairniiig reeiaved many 
marks of r(‘spect in liis lali-r yiairs. He 
received tbc! lionorary degrei^ "of D.OJj. 
from Oxford in 1895, t hat Of IJj.D, from 
Aberdeen in 1892 and from Bt, Andrews 
in 1900, and that of D.l), from Glasgow 
in 1901. He was om^ of tis^ original 
fellows of Britisli Academy (1902), 
In 1905, on his HOtli I)irthday,' a Latin 
address of iiongrat.idatimi written })y ProL 
J, H. Reid and numerouHiy signeiL was 
presented to him at a. meeting held in the 
Comlanation Room of St. Joint’s, uiah‘r t lie 
])resideney of Sir Richard .lebb. Until 
,1908 lu^ preaelu’d in tlie isJh’gi' ehn|)(*i 
and occaHiomdly in the university Gnirtii, 
H(^ prinbsl liis H(*rmoiiM immediiOefy after 
didivery, withont liis name, lait wHh the 
dati^ and place, juid with an aiqiendix of 
interesting notes. His styh* in tlie jadpit 
rollected the best sevmiietmth ami isghteenth 
century_ exam|)h'S, and his si^rmons dealt 
exhaustively with subjrsaH of imjsnlanee. 
‘The Spanish Rtlormed Uhnreh * was ih<^ 
theme of two sermonH in IK92 ami 1895, 
the lirst of which was partly rhdivered in 
tlie unm^mt.y eliureh and pnhiisiitsl 
in ‘Spain, Portugal, Hie BilJe’ (1895). 
His last Hiwmon, that on ‘ Th*^ CImreli of 
Seotljiml ’ (1908), was In praise of Seottish 
lt‘arni 1 ig and Stn i tt isi 1 m issa mary m i i^^rpriHe. 
A sehaviion of his Hermoim was t*diti/ii for 
tlie Ua-mhridgi^ University Press by the 
Rev, IL F. Stewart in !9I I. after Ins thaaln 
Mayor, who was unmarriisi, tliisi Hmhhmiy 
of lieart failure within two mmiths id 
oompleting the 86th year of Iris age, on 
I Dea.^ I9Hh while hi^ was |U‘eparing to 
leave his Camliridgi^ residence, wiili a view 
to riHuling prayi*rs In tlie efilli^ge ehajad* 
He was Imrieil. in St. Giles’s eennlery,'' on 
the Huntingdon loiwl, Cambritige, 

Mayor posHi^sHiMl an unusuat | sewer of 
aoDumulaitmg knowledgia Me hml Hinall 
faculty of oonstrutstion, and nimdi of the 
work that he ch^signetl was not iitPaniipal, 
or If attmnpM was tineoniplepxi. A' 
projected comment, ary on Smieea m*ver 
appearia,!. A^lartln dictionary, wlileh might 
have been his magnum mnis, was m^ver 
seriously liegun, Gontemnkted tMiltions of 
Milton and of Boswell’s * Life of ilohnsonj 
and an ecclesiastical history of the fimt 
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tlireo centuries Ciinie to nothing. Yet his 
publicatioiiH are very minu‘rous and cover 
a wide range. Some oi‘ these*, liave been 
already mentioned. HJs scholarly reputa- 
tion mainly rests on liis edition of Juvenal. 
A])art from tins, ins chief eontributionB to 
classical h'arning are an edition of Cicero’s 

* B(*eond Philippic,’ fomided on that of 
Halm (IBCl); a lahliograpby of Latin 
literature, founded on that of JIuhner 
(1875) ; juid an imh^pendmit (alition of tlio 
‘Third Book of Pliny’s Ddters ’ (1880). 
In 1808 publislHal an excellent ‘ I’irst 
Creek B(‘fider,’ wdth a vigorous preface 
on claHHicjil edncat.irvn, interspersed with 
interesting touc;lu‘B of autobiogra])hy. Of 
pro|>oHed 4‘ditionB of ‘ ^I’he Narrative of 
Odysseus ’ Odyssf'y,’ hooks ix.-.xii.), and 
of the * 'renth liook of (hiintilia.n,’ only a 
small portion was ptihlished (IH72). His 
annotatiul i-ditimm of Burman’s and OtTen- 
bmdi’s visits to ( Janibridge, printed in 1871, 
were |aiSthumouHly publish(‘d, as part of 

* Cambridge under Queen Ann(%’ in H)1L 
lii 1880 be puhlisheil acrithud review of the 

* Latin lle|>tiiteueh ’ of Cyprian, tla^ sixth- 
ceninry poet and bmhnp of O’ouloin Among 
ifUHctdlamsmH wtalis may b(^ n‘ckon<jd 
Mayor's (‘dit inn (d Hicliard of Cireius'ster’H 
CStHKaihini Historiahs de gestis Regain 
Angliai ’ for the Rid Is series (2 Vids. 18(15-9), 
devtding many pages of the pndruie to 
indicating the eximt Hourci^s of all the lior- 
rowetl erudition of the forger of tlie treatise 

* 1)(4 Bitu Briiannim,’ wliie.h first editor 
(and, indeial, aiiilua*), Charles Bertram 

v. |of Co|smhag<‘n, had falsely aitfil>uB‘d 
to liieharil of Cirentu'sh^r, In 1874 he 
(H!it 4 'd C(n» p(»r’H ‘ Menu dr of Margaret 
Countess of Richmond and l)t*rhy,’ and in 
1879 imhlishetk for the Nfudy Rnglish Text 


Society, * 11m Knglisli Works of Bishop 
FislterV His laR'st wtak wits a * First 
Ciaanan Riawler, with I’ranHijdlon and 
Not4*Mj wdneh he Inul pnnt(*d for himself and 
IHiblislual at. t !u» Chyiihritige iJniversity II’chb 


in Jan, 19BI wiili the title ' Jaoula Pruden- 
tium, Versi? and l*ros(^ fi*om the Cermam’ 

His annotat4Hl copies of Juvimal and 
Heneea are among tlie hooks presented liy 
Ins exiHUitnrs to the library of his college, 
and his interl<‘aV(Ml Latin tlictionaries are 
among ilume prt*Htmt4Hl to tlie imivemit^y 
library, whicdi lie nanuxl as tlie ultimate 
dcmtinatlon of his hiographioal collections. 
Of tlie rest of his lilu’ary more than 18,000 
volumes were sold in Cambridge after Iris 
death (Catling’s catalogue of sale on 14-18 
March 1911), " 

A presentatiim portrait painted^ by 
(Bir) llulK^i't (von) lierkomer in 1891 is in 


the hall of St. John’s College. An etching 
by the same artist formed the frontispiece 
of ‘Minerva’ (1903-4), and is reproduced 
in ' The Eagle ’ (xxv. 129). 

[Autobiographical passages in prefaces to 
First Greek Reader, .Juvenal (ed. 1886), The 
Latin Heptateuch, and in Spain, Portugal, the 
Bible ; also in Commemoration Sermon, 1902, 
in 1’he Eagle, xxiii. 307f. and 106f. ; Report ' 
of Meeting of Subscribers to Portrait of Prof. 
Mayor, ib. xvi. 268-76, xvii, 81 ; Presentation 
of Address, ib. xxvi. 241-7, with reprint of 
articles on Prof. Mayor in National Ob- 
server, 26 Bee. 1891, and Daily Mail, 25 Aug. 
1904 ; ol)ituary notices by the present writer 
in The Times, 2 Bee. 1910 ; Guardian, 9 Dec. 
p. 1717 ; (Jam bridge Review, 8 Bee. ; Classical 
Hevienv, Feb. 1911 ; Proceedings of the 
British Acadmny, April; and The Eagle, 
xxxii, pp, 189-4)8, followed on pp. 199-232 
by notie.es by Iter. C. E. Graves, Rev. H. F. 
Stewart, J. Ih Midlinger, and others, and re- 
print of artiekis in d’ho Athonreum, 10 Dec. 
1910, and Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 1911, 
with bibliogi’apliy of contributions to Notes 
and <) 4 uu'ieH ; ^vritingH on Vegetarianism, ib. 
p|). 232, 316f., and articles in classical periocl- 
k'jds, ib. xxxiii. pp. 58-62; university tributes 
to his nwunory in Cambridge University 
Reporter, xli. pp. GOB, 1270, and xlii. 37 ; 
lastly, Memoir in Select Sermons, edit, by the 
Rev. 11. 1C Stewart (with portrait), Cambridge, 
191 Lj J. E. S. 

MEADE, RTCHARB JAMES, fourth 
EaeIj op CnANWJr.;Li AM in the Irish peerage, 
and Hceontl Baron Clanwilltam in the 
p(5orag(5 of the United Kingdom (1832-1907)? 
admiral of the fleet, born on 3 Oct. 1832, 
was eldest son in the family of four sons 
and a daughter of Richard Charles PYanois 
Meade v.], third earl of Olanwilliam and 
Baron Qillford in the Irish peerage and 
Baron Olanwilliam in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, by his wile Lady Eliza- 
btdli, eddest daughter of (Jeorgo Augustus 
Herbert, tdeventh carl of .Pembroke. Ho 
llad Ids early oducation at Eton, and 
tvnterod the iiavy on 17 Nov. 1845; ho 
passed his examination in Nov. 1851 and 
was promotcid to lieutenant on 15 Sept. 
1852. In Dec. of the same year he was 
api)()i,nted to the imperiouse, frigate, in 
which he served during the whole of the 
Eussian war. The Imperieuso was senior 
oflicer’s ship of the advanced squadron 
and followed up the ico and established 
the blockade of the Gulf of Finland as 
early in the spring as possible, and before 
the navigation was thought safe for heavy 
ships. & Bopt. 1856 Lord Gillford was 
ap|>ointcd to the Raleigh, Captain Keppel 
[see Kjsitbl, Sie Heney, Buppl. II], 
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for tho China station, and when the 
Raleigh was wrecked near Hong Kong on 
the passage out, he followed Keppcl and 
with him took part in the boat actions of 
Escape Creek on 25 May 1857 and of Fat- 
shan Creek on 1 June. In An gust ho 
was appointed to the Calcutta, flagship of 
Sir Michael Seymour [q. v.], and in Hoc. 
he landed with the naval brigade before 
Canton. At tho stonnirig of Canton on 
29 Dec, Gillford was severely wounded in 
tho left arm by a gingal bulhst ; he ■was 
mentioned in despatches, received the medal 
with clasps for Fatshan and Canton, and 
on 26 Feb. 185S was promot.ed to com- 
mander and appointed to tlie Hornet, wliieh 
ho took to England. On 22 ^Tuly 1B59 ho 
was promoted to captain, I^rom 1862 to 
1866 he commanded tins ''l^'rilmno in tlw^ 
Pacific, and from Oct. 18(J8 to 1871 the 
battl(^shi|) Hercules in tlu^ Oluinmd. In 1 B72 
lie liecame an aid(>d(vc;iin|) l.o 
Victoria, and was giveui ih(‘. comma-ud of 
the steam reserve a.l. T^u'lsmouth, On 
the fonnatiou of .Disraeli’s minisl-ry in 
1874 he joined the Prmrd of Admiralty ns 
junior star lord, and continued at Wliile- 
hall until the changt^ of goviaaimenl. 
brought in a nmv hoard in May 18H0. 
Ho was promoted to ling rank 011*6 1 Dee,. 
1876, reoeived the (J.li in June 1877, and 
stiocooded to the <airldom on 7 Oct. 1870, 
From 1880 to 1882 had command of 
the flying squadron, reaching tho rank of 
vicc-admiraron 26 July IBBl, and being 
awarded tlio K.C.M.d, in March 1882 ; 
from Aug. 1885 to S(q)t, IHBfi lu^ Ihnv his 
flag as command{*rdn“chi('f on ilu' North 
American and VVc'st Imlit^s staHon, laying 
down tlie command in consespienee of his 
promotion to admiral on 22 Jam* 1886. 
In June 1887 lie was raised to t.he K.C.B,, 
and in 18S8 btKsame a commisNioner of 
the patriotio fund, He was aoinmamh*rdn» 
chief at Portsmouth from Jum^ JHill to 
June 1894, was promoted to admiral of tlu^ 
fleet on 20 1895, ri^ciaved tlie thiUh 

in May following, and namhed ilte age for 
retirement on Oct, 1902. 

In tho words of one of his mesHmates, 
Olanwilliam * thivjuglniut liis life wan 
before everything a sailor, stmlious of tim 
interests of tlie Hi>rvice ami of those under 
his command, and probably valmHl his 
rank as an admiral mneli more than itis 
title lis an Irish earl or English barom’ 
Ha died on 4 Aug. 1907 at- llailgemore, 
Hanley on Thames, and was burhal in the 
family vault at Wilton, mnir Halislmry. 

Ha married on 17 June 1867 Elizabeth 
Henrietta, oldest daugliter of Hir Arthur 


Edward Kennedy [q. v.‘], (hO.M.G., gover- 
nor of Queensland, and had four sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, Richard 
Charles, Lord Gillford, born in 1868, 
entcired the navy, was made liimtenant in 
1891, was flag lieutivtiant to 8ir Georgia 
Tryon [q. v.] in tlie Victoria in 1896, and 
leaving the navy shortly afterwards, died 
in 1905. 6’ho second son, Artliur Vesey 
Meade, Lord Dromorts iiorn in 1876, 
Bucci'eded to the earldom ; the tliiriL 
Herlau't, entered the navy ami rejudied 
the rank of commamh'r in *1908; ami t lie 
youngest, Edward Pralaizon, was a- ea|Jain 
in the 10th Imssars. 

A portrait by Jiudnlf L<*hmann was 
(3xhilHtC(l at the * Royal Academy in I89fi; 
a ‘ Vanity l^’air ’■ eartnon by ‘ S|>y ’ \v*aH 
pulilished in 1906 ; and an (mgraved por- 
trait was puhlislied by Mesars. WnlOm of 
Shaft(‘Hlm ry Avenue. 


Id'he Tiumi, 5 and 9 Aine 1907 ; BuiLDh 
Pi‘erag4'. j 1^. *6 ( D. 

M E A K I N, J A M KS K DWA H D 
HUDGEI’6’ (lH6f> 190f)), luHiorian of ilje 
Moors, Iiorn at the house of Iuh moflier’s 
lirother at l^laling Park, Londom on 8 Aug. 
IH66, was Ihe eidest son in a family of 
three Hons and two dauglners of Kdwani 
Ehenezer Meakin, then a teaqJanfer in 
Almora, India, by liis wife Sarah, only 
datighUw of Sammd BndgiUt of HriatoL 
was i*dueaf<Hl iirst at 1^1 r, liiirs 


nreparatory school, Hisihill, and flien at 
Ht‘igate grammar seliooL 
His father, who wan kw^idy inlerestisl 
in oriental peoples and religi^m, visi 
Morocco, and hmmlfsl there on J5 1 
1884 Hui lirst English mnvspa|s’r, urn 
^ Times of Morocco^ wdiicli urged sym 
pathetic emiHideratitm of milive inti*reats, 
James joineil his father in Mt>roeeo for 
reasonH of Imaliln He aidisl 


aHHlHtant fslitor of Ihe |iaper and then as 
ialiion ll<^ at once studasl the MooHsh 
lampie and tiudr language, Adopting 
native tlresH and tin* uafive name Tahar 
hil Mikkh lic^ mixisl freely with all elassi:*^, 
«oon mastereil, the .Miiorish diaieet of 
Amhie, of which he jnihlislmi in 1891 a 
worddiook with Engliah estpianaliona ('An 
Intraduetion to the Ai’aluc of Moroccirli 
aiid^ closely ohserviil M'oorish life. In 
1899 ho rtdvurmsl^ to England, to coiisidar 
mmins of preparing a work on M"oroceo# 
which Hhould wum authoritative as 
j * Modern Egyptians ‘ on Egypt. Hut no 
I publisher woukl luieourage the sidicme, 

I wdiieh was aliandomsh Nhir wmdd the 
j *..oyal Gisigntphleal or ihe Heotiish Gisn 
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graphical Sccicty accept Meakin’w proposal 
to cxploro inaicr tiicir aiiBpi<!Ctt the rrionn- 
tainoiiH district of tlio Central Atlas behind 
Morocco. After anot.her year in Morocco 
(IB92)> he in 1802 Ix^gan a journey round 
tlie ua)rld by w'ay of Turkey anti' Persia, 
visiting all tin? importtuit Mohammedan 
B(d-tl(5ineniB in Asia find Afritai. Ji(5 returned 
to Morocteo for somt^ months in 1.B97, 
and aftta-wartls flxtHl his ptirnuinent home 
in l^highuid, whtu*ei he chivoted himself to 
littauiurt^ jourmiliHin, anti |)iihlic lecturing. 

Ih'sitlcH Morocco, Mt*akin now made 
{|ueHtion!i t>f social r<‘form a sptaual subjetft 


of Leyburn, Yorkshire, who practised at 
Stockport, by his wife Sarah, daughter 
of William Goldsmith. After education 
at King’s College, London, where he was 
associate in theology in 1849 and subse- 
quently honorary fellow, Medd matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, on 1 March 
1B4B, whence he migrated as scholar to 
University College, graduating B.A. there 
in 1B52, and proceeding M.A. in 1855. Ho 
was fellow of University College from 1852 
to 1877, bursar in 1856, tutor from 1861 to 
1870, dean and librarian (1861). Taking 
holy orders in 1853, ho served the curacy 


of study. In 1901, with ii vim to raising of Hi. Jolm tlio Baptist, Oxford (1858-67), 
tlie Btamhird of lu‘aitli aitd comfort among ! and i(;aving Oxford* in 1870 was rector 
the working classes ami t() CxpoHing the evil I of Barnes " until 1876. He declined in 
coralitions of city Hlums, Mcakin oi-gaiuscd ; 1875 an ofa of the bishopric of Brechin ; 
a scheme for the dtilivcry throngh tlic ■ from 1876 till his death ho was rector of 
country of lcc.tun»H on such tl»cm(;s, known | Nortli Ocrncy, Circncestor. In 1877 Medd 
as tlu^ ‘ Hlmfk'slsury Umt urcs.’ Ho often i was made honorary canon of St. Albans. 


honorary 

He took a leading part in the establishment 
of Keblo Colkige, Oxford, of the council 
of which ho was senior member in 1871. 


ieclurfxl liimHclf, and in 1905 he took a 
Icatiing |jart witli Hr. J(jhn Brown I^aton 
(q, V. .Stt|ipl. 11 1 ill forming the British Insti- 
ttikrof Social S(uwutu% urulcr wia)H(HUiHpkH*.» I He was select proachcr at Oxford in 1881 
the/ ShafU'sljury l^aduiys’ wt^re continued, j and Bamf)ton lecturer in 1882. His 
In HKMl he acted as H|jccial corn^spombrnt of i Bampton lectures, ‘ The One Mediator,’ 
the * Triliune/ a sbortdivtHl [jorubm daily j published in 1884, although condensed and 
mnespajM'r, at, tlie conference (J Algcciras. i iiarsli in style, show groat learning. In 
In i992_ lie recta ved Ihti Turkish order of j 1883 ho was proctor in convocation for the 
tlie Medjidit^ in naaignition <»f his stiUtlioH of j diocesa of Gloucester and Bristol. 
iHlann He tlital in llampHU'ful Hospitak | Medd took a keen interest in the higher 
after a firief illnt*HH, on 26 ihnm 1966, and i education of women, and represented his 
was buried at Higbgak? ctemdery. | univtuKity on the council of Cheltenham 

Mcakin inarritxl in HHH) Kate Alberta, ! Ladies’ (lollcgo. Ho died, after a long 
daugliter of C, *1, Helliwcll, Hometime of j illnesB, at North Cerncy on 25 July 1908, 
iJveriKail and aft (>r wards of Vanaouver. ! and was buried thorcs. Ho married on 
lie liad one son, | 19 Jan. 1876 Louisa, daughter of Alexander 

As a on Morocco, Mcakin, tliough | NcHliittof Byficld House, Barnes, who with 

without- any fiarticular gift of style, was ' six sons and two daughters survived him. 
ihorough and t rimiworthy. IHh ebief |)ubli» | A learned authority on tlie liturgy, Medd 
oat ions ’ Tlie Moorish Kmpirc’ (1B99, an i cKlitcxl with William Bright [q. v. Su|;)pl. 11] 
bisk>ricnl epitonud 5 Lind of tlio | in 1865 the ‘Liber preoum publicarum 

‘ ecelcHim Anglicanso,’ the Latin verBion of 
ilie Ihayi^r Book. He contributed in 1869 
an liistorical introduction to Henry Basker- 
villo Walton’s (sdition of tb,e first Prayer 
Book of Kdward VX and the ordinal of 
1549, and in 1892 he edited Andrewos’s 
* Creek Dewotions ’ from a manuscript 
annotated by Androwea himself, which was 
<liHC(>vcred by Robert George Livingstone, 
tutor of Peikbroko College. This manu- 
script wiis an earlier and more authentic 
transcript than tliat made in 1648 for 
Richard Drake, on which all previous 
(xlitions had been baaed. Besides the 
works mentioned, Model published several 
sermons and devotional volumes, inclu- 
ding: L ‘The Christian Meaning of the 
ms and the Supernatural Character 


Moors’ {ifML a gonoml dcHaription)? *Tho 
Moors’ {1!M>2, a niinuto account of manni*rH 
anti ouMtiunH), aro standard works. Other 
I'looks of Im ar<'^ ; * l.,ifo In Morocco and 
boyiiiid * ( 1 965) ; * Mralol 'Fiietories 
5 *;^’ (1965); *Hon» of Isbrn'OclJ 
wife, who helfsxi lilm In many 
of bis bot^ks, lio wToto tim artido on 
Mt'irocco in ibo * EncydopsHlia Brikmniea ’ 

f?diti ). 

J 


tTIio ’rimcM, 36 dune luon ; vvno s 


4, Htdohisr 1966 ; introduction 
io^ ’riio Moors, 1962; Atliomoum, tlunc 1900; 
prlvaki informarioo.J B. B. P. 
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giaii, born mi 
was son of John Modd, KE.C.B. 
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of Christian Truth/ 1862. 2. ‘ The Church 
and Wesleyanism/ 1868. 3. ‘ Home Re- 
union/ 1871. 4. ‘ Catholic Unity/ 1875. 
5. ‘ The Country Clergjnnan’s Ideal/ 1887. 
He also contributed the introductory .memoir 
to ‘ vSelected Letters of William Bright/ 
1903. 

[The Times, 28 July 1008 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
private information.] W. B. 0. 

MEDLICOTT, HENRY BENEDICT 
(1829-1905), geologist, born at Loxighroa, 
CO. Galway, on 3 Aug. 1829, was second of 
three sons of Samuel Medlicott, rector of 
Loughroa, by his wife Cliarlotto, daughter 
of Colonel H, B. Dolpllin, C.B, The eldest 
son, Joseph G. Medlicott {d. 1866), of tho 
geological survey of India, afterwards in the 
Indian educational service, was axxthor of 
a ^ Cotton Hand-book for Bengal ’ (1802). 
The youngest son, Sainuol, became rector 
of Bowncss in Cumberland in 1877. 

Medlicott received his early ediicafioa 
partly in Franco, partly in GlH^r^s(^y, 
and then entered Trinity ColN^go, D(i!)hii, 
whore lie graduatc^d B.A. in 1850, with 
diploma and lionours in scdioo] of 

civil engineering, irroeceding M.A. in ,1870. 
In 1851 ho joined tJio geologicaf .survey of 
Ireland, and worlc(id foi' two year.s iind(^r 
Joseph Beotc Jukes f(|. v.], wJuui lici was 
transferred to tho i^nglisli stfxlf and wa.s 
engaged during 1853 in ti(4d-woi'k in Wilt- 
shire. On 24 March 1854 ho Joined the 
geological survey of India, and from August 
till 1862 was profes.sor of geology at the 
dliomason College of Civil *Enginee]ring at 
Rurki. During his vacaiion.s earrhul 
on geological field -woi*k i'or ilie siirv(\y 
undtu- Dr. Ilioinas Oldluim [ip v.]. In 1857, 
as a volunteer, lie joined tlu^ g;irri.son of 
Rurki again, st the muriiKHU’H, and for liis 
services was awjvrdcul tlie India, n Mufiriy 
medal lii J 862 he rejoined the geologht/il 
survey as deputy siipculntxvndcnt for Bcaigal. 

During liis early years in India., M<‘dji- 
cott, with his brother Josc^ph, invesiigated 
the Btratigra pineal |)()sition of tin? Vindliyarx 
sorkvs, and souglit to H(^j)arat.(^ tliesc^ antalndv 
imfo.'^siliforouB and possil )ly pre-0ainl>riau 
strata from tln^ (hnulwaiuv wJn'tth 

rangers from npp^>J' fjaheos^oic into im^sozoie* 
In a memoir piil)li.sh(Mi l)y the Indian 
survey in 1804 Medlicott at‘alt with flm 
struoiiirt^ of the sontluu'n portion of tbe 
Himalayan rang<‘s, and expri^Hsed the vhw 
that the elevation of tlu^ mountainH did not 
commence before tertiary time.s. He In- 
stituted some eom|)arisons iKh.wcan the 
structure of tho Alps and tin? HimalayuH in 
a paper published by tho GtHilogical Hocioty 


in 1868. In his opinion too lit.tle attontfon 
had been given to the eflocts of shrinkago 
and subsidence, and ho cpiestioned wliotlier 
the sea-level has permanently maintained 
the same radial dist:.anco from tlio centre of 
the earth. In the words of William Thomas 
Blanford [q. v. Suppl. XI], ‘ Some of tlio 
views expressed by him requiriid and have 
since received revision, but as an original 
description of mountain- building, from a 
uniformitarian as opposed to a cataHtropliic 
point of view, it dosmwes far mort^ attention 
than it lias roccaved/ 

In 1876 Medlicott succeeded Oldham as 
superintendent of the ge.ologitsal survey of 
India, tlie title being altered to diix^ctor 
in 1885. Hi.s dutioB kept him mainly in 
Calcutta, where he gave the most pains- 
taking attention to editing the survey 
publications. 

He retired on 27 Ajiril 1887, and diinl at. 
Clifton, Bristol, on 6 Afiril 11)05. He was 
(sleeted F.R.S. in 1877, and in 1888 tlie 
Wollaston imsdal was awardsd to Jum by 
the Geological iSocaoty. He was pre.sident 
of the Asiatic Socsk'ty of Bengal 1879-81, 
and was a hsllew of (Jaleutta. Cniversity. 

On 27 Oe.t. 18.57 Jus married at Landour 
(Landhaur) ijoutsu., ,M(a*ond dauglitisr of tlie 
llev, J). H. Mii.iinseJl hy wlioni his jjad thri'e 
sons and thrise (laugh lerH. His wife, witli 
one son and om^ (laughter, survived him. 

His pufilished works ineludo: L SSketeh 
of the Geology of tins Funjah/ 1874 ; re- 
vised 1888. 2. ‘Manual of tlii^ G(*ology of 
India/ two vols* (with W. T, liiantoVd), 
1879 ; new (‘d it., revised hy H, H Oldhatn, 
1893. 3. ‘ Agnosticism and faith/ 1888, 

4. ‘Ilie Evolution of Mind in Man/ 1892* 

jOhif.iiaricH ly W. jilnuford. Frtfc. Hoy, 
Hoc, Jxxix, 11 190i;, p, xix, and Nature, 
Ixxi. 1905, |). (112,1 H. B. W. 

METKI.EJ()HN* d O H N M l LEER 
DOW (IH36»]902), writer of sehool hooks, 
horn in Edinburgh ou II July 1836, was 
son of .loliu Meiklejohn, an ' I'klinhurgii 
s(dxoohnaMti*r, .Ethuadisl at liis lathera 
privaitA stdiool (7 St. Anthony Idaee, FoH 
Hopetoun), he gmduated M, A.bii iMliulmrgh 
Umviwsity on 21 April IHoH, when he was 
the gold imnlalliHl in I art in, At an early agt^ 
h(« devotiai Iiimself to German philoHophy# 
and when stiJl nndia* t wirnty |aodueed lor 
BoIii/h l^luloHophieal IJbrary a tranHlation 
of Immannel Kants G’riiii|ue of Fiirte 
Reason.’ Miikhqohn iieeame a |irivato 
sehooIniaHtiw, iirst in the Laki* diatrmt and 
then in Orme Square ami York I9ae(% 
Jjondon. lit' also leeturtai and (mgagiai 
in jouniali.sm, HJ.s linguiHtie iiowers and 
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general in^ere^^i in ulIairH indiu^ed him in 
IBhl to nc*t. an a war eerrcHpoiKleni in the 
DaniMlnthn’inan war, \\‘lien la? wan arn^ted 
aa a H|)y, 'Ikit la * wan airtsady I may wit h 
tmefni eoni|>ilutitma for the '(sidieolroenu 
Beiu c’en I BIhJatal 180h he inHued kAn Kaav 
Kn^liah (Jnynimtr ft»r ih‘glnnerH, htmig 'a 
3dain DiK’trira* of Wordn and Benteneen’ 
(Maneh(‘Ht>er, 4 partH). h\>r Honn? y<‘arH 
he jaihliahed Ida HelaadlaajkH inr hlmHrdf 
in l*{itorra>Hler Ht|nar(s In IHh!) la* iantied 
(jointly with Adt»lf HoniaaiHchein) * The 
Kiiglinlt l\fetl)ofl <»f 'IVaehing to Head,” 
and thin wan fulh»w<‘d in lH7d hy ‘The 
Kvnaiuinentai Krror in tla? HeviHed (Jotle, 
with Bpeeiai Heferenee to fla* rrohlem of 
Teaching tf* Heafh” In 1874 Meiklejo]in'’H 
e«lneationaf na rgy wan rewarded hy hia 
a|)jHaiitin<ml an aHMiiaiUii e«anniiHMifmer to 
tia? enthivvdl eelioola ersiitiniHHion for 
Beotland. To flit* re|Hirt> of that eonunia- 
aion hi* eontiilnited vainahie t'daeational 


inHtiiyfed a ehair the th(*<»ry, hiatorv 
and praeiiee t»f t^dnealitin in St. Andri‘WH 
Ihnvereity, and Meiklejtthn wna a|i|«hnh*d 
the lirMt pntfeaMor, fn hia new ca|»aeity 
akh*jtihn irttrn tht* tmtati vxi*vivtl mnrii 
eitet* on edne/iiional irh^an at a time 
when the national HVHtetn of i'diieathiii 
warn unih-rgoing eitm|ilete reetinatrnetion. 
He wan a fret|nent eonirilaifor to the 

* Jonrnal of l•^tlnea^ion ' and wjih a fair 
anil litiiina'oMH CfintniverHialiiNif , Menn- 
while Meiklejolin Hleadily eitntinned lit 
coni|jile anti ttlif afdnttti te?ttla»tikH tm 
liiatory, gcatgraphyt anti hleraMirta Hih 
watrkH, a|)art fnan ntnnerotm mdiooi t'Cxta 
and rtaniing ht»itka for IlhtekwwttfrH cthica™ 
litanil HcrieH (18811-7) atal lint like, inchn'Ietl 
*Tla* Ikaik f.,t| the Hiigheh Langtaige” {JH77)» 

* The Knghfilt Langnagt* j jtn tlranniiar* 

History, ami Literainre * and. ‘Tla? 

Jirilinh l*hn|»irt,s* 'iti^ t,.lettgrtt|.t!iy, Ht*Ht»tirceH, 
ikniiintwee# Banfhwitya, and WfiiiT-wayH ’ 
(f 8hl ), 1 liH ntnnerotm gi'a»griip.hicai inantndH 
ada|4ed fti intaii*rn nae t.he w't.trk of *lan.jeH 
Cion mv I f (' t.| , ■\* , tSy 1 1 ph I J |fle:| k lejitli n V at *rlea 
of school winch ana iiMnignmlftl in 

18114* imdudtal .a latok rm AiiHtraluaia (IHh?) 
and * Tlic Art of Writing Hngliah * (18tH)j 
4ih Ciiit. Tiit.ni^ hillowed * Krigtinh 

I Jti*m'tnre *. a Kew l.fiaHtry and Harvey frmn 
Ha,jfetai Timea to tlo'? I hail h of Tennyatm ” 
(p.iMtiniinotm* 11814), Meikiejohn did mneii 
to ratwe the atantlard *d aehool hoitka in 

onghtHit tlie conntry* ' A ke(?n 
he iniioiceeaafnily (Jt.inteat.i.t|. tin? 
Tnali*jiion divi^itm of Hlaagow aa a Cl 
Etonian liberal in 188(1. 

e died at Awhfonl, Kent* m 


1!)02, and was buried there. He married 
Jaiuj GuH.san,s nr do Cusancc. Of his sons 
and daushters LiGutonant H. B. Meikle- 
John, H.N., died on 18 May 1902. 

BeaideB the worky mentioned Meikleiolm 
waB author of ^ An Old Educational Re- 
h^ncr* Dr. Andrew Bell ’ (Edinburgh, 12mo, 
1881), and he edited the ‘ Life and Letters 
of Wdliain Ballantyno Hodgson’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1883). ^ ^ 

|Tha 'Jlmes. 7 April 1002; Tho Journal 
ol .k«hu!ata)n. May 1903 ; post Office Edin- 
hurgli and Lidth Directory 1846-7; Meilde- 
jolm a worlvH ; Brit. Mub. Cat.] J. E. G. m M. 

meldrum;, CHARLES (1821-1901), 
meti'orologiHt, horn at Kirkrnichael, Banfl- 
Hhirc, in 1821, was son of William Meldrum, 
fanner, of ^’omintoul, BanlTHhirc. Educated 
at. MariHchnl (.College, Aberdeen, lie was lord 
rccior^H |)ri/,(‘man, and graduated M.A. in 

- ...... 1^44, In 1840 ho was appointed to the 

.HtioiiH, in IH/O Dr. Jh'irH truHli*oH j ciiueation department, Bombay, and two 

.wars later was timistbrred to the Royal 
College of MauritiuN as profeasor of matho- 
maties. ddiiMt? lahw (Sir) Walter Besant 
|<p v. Sup])l Ilj w*aH a eolloaguo and inti- 
mate ff'icnd. In 1851 Meldrum founded 
th(i MauriiiiiH Meteorological Society, which 
lie Hervcfi for nmny years as secretary, 

;in 1802 hi? was appointed government 
obHcrvcr in charge oi’ tho Hmall metcoro- 
logictd ol^^Hta‘vatory then n)aint,aincd at 
Port Louis. he <levot(*d lumself to 

the examination of ships’ logs, and worked 
out t he laws of eyelones iiii he lridian Ocean, 
work of grciit praedieal henofit to navigators, 
widclj hrougitt etmsidemlilo credit to the 
Mauritius oliWirvatory, Tlie site at Port 
l.fOUjH was tuiHuitalilo for a meteorological 
iihscrvatory, and with tlie support of Sir 
PI Ha hi no he was alilo to obtain the erection 
of a iKfw Htation at PampleniouBBCH— a site 
unliappily marshy and fever-Htriedion, ;Hero 
the foundation Hi.oue of the Royal Alfrcid 
{)hH<*rvatory was laid in 1870 by tlie Duke 
of Ediulmrglu (riu? iirincipal work of tho 
obHcrvaf;ory was as befiiro the stu(W of the 
movement of storms, but from IBSu photo- 
graphs of t in? solar surface have boon taken 
<laily to su|>plemeut the series made at 
Ctremiwieh and Dclira Dun for a continuous 
record of th<? number of spots on the sun. 

In 187(1 Meldrum was elected a fellow of 
tho Ri>yai Hociety, and in tho same yesar tho 
(h^gi'ce of LLJ), was confer rod on liim by 
the imivemity of Aberdeen, He was made 
O.M,CL in 1886, and was a member of the 
governor’s eoancil from 1880 until bis 
itdmunent from semee in 1890, when he 
i:ieturiiod to England, settling at Houthsea, 
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Ho died at Edinburgh on 28 August 1901. 
He married in 1870 Charlotte, daughter of 
Percy Fitzpatrick. 

[Monthly Notices, Royal Astron. Soc. Ixii. 
24'?, 1902 ; P. J, Aiuhvrson, Records of Mari- 
Bchal College^ ii. 510 ; Proe. Roy. Soc. 1905 ; 
WIio’b WKo, J90LJ A. R. H. 

MELLON, Mbs. SARAH JANhl, for- 
merly Sabah Jank Woolgab (1824-11)09), 
actr(‘Hs, horn nt Gosport, Hampshire, on 
8 July 1824, was (laught<u’ of a t-ailor 
nanu^d Woolgar, wlio went on tla^ s<u.g(^ in 
1829 and ]>r(>ved !Ut indilTerent tf‘a.g<H]ian. 
He gave his child an oxfudhmt profesHional 
training. Making her first a|)pfairanee at 
Idymouth in May 1836, as lAHilyn in ‘ Tim 
Wood Betnon,* she <juiekly acupiired a 
reputation as a ‘ young pluaioTnenon,’ per- 
forming at Halifax, York, Nottingham, and 
on the Worcester eir<!uhi. SuhsiMpiently 
she studied music, and n,t Birming!m.m in 
1841, during tlu'. visile of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
tlie operatie vocjalists [see Pa'wn, Mary 
Ann], sang for five nights as Adalgisa. in 
‘Norma,’ In Nov(mib(u* 1842 she fultilled 
a Huecessful engageurumt a,t th(^ O’lu^atre 
Royal, ManeheHttu*, whercs slBi aripcuinsl as 
0|>kdia. 

On 9 Got. 1843 Miss Woolgar nuKh^ hm* 
I<)nd()n d(^but at tlus Adelphi as Gleopal.ra 
in Selby’s l)urletta ‘Antony and GlttopairaJ 
With the Adel{>hi she was long asHoeiattRl. 
Her first original oharaotar thorcs was in 
T. Egerton Wilks’s romantic drama ‘3'he 
Boll of the Brum ’ on 16 Ootolwr, On 
8 April 1844 she joined the Keeleys at thi^ 
Iwyceum, and after appearing in Hevm*«l 
liglit pieces she rendm’ed to grt^a/t adva-nitigci 
the pfirt of Meniy in Stiiliiig’s version of 
‘ Martin OhuzzlewitJ 

In the autumn of 1844 tlie Adtdpln 
reopened under the numag(unent of Bmijii- 
min Webster and Madamti Cekjsti^ and iht^ 
golden period of Miss Woolgar’s (careen* at 
that theatre began. On 14 Get, 0 lair she 
showed dramatic feeling as Lazarino in 
Bouoioault’s ‘ Bon (jesar de BazanJ At, 
the Haymarket on 18 Nov, (owing to 
the sudden illnt^ss of Madame Yestris) h1i< 4 
played Lady Alice Hawthorn, on half a 
day’s notice, in the same author’s new 
comedy ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts/ 
She returned to the Adelphi at Easter 1845, 
and afterwards fulfilled some provincdal 
engagements witli her father. At the 
Adelphi on 11 Maroh 1847 she was the 
original Lemuel in Buckstone’s molodrama 
‘The Flowers of the Forest/ Biekem 
spoke of this performance as the most 
remarkable ana complete piece of melo- 


drama he had seen. Appearances in a 
variety of unimportant dramas, farces, 
and burlesques followed. After a severe 
illness she reappeared at the Adelphi on 
1 March 1852 as Pheobe to Wriglit’s 
Paul Pry, acting ‘ with her usual correct 
perception of character and vivftcity.’ 
in April 1853 slio was Mrs, Va,nc in 
^ Masks and Ifaccs,’ aaid among Ihu* original 
characicrisations in 1854 was Anne Mus- 
grave in Tom ''JViylor and Chark's Riaidfi's 
Two .ljoV(ks and a l^if(^ ’ (20 May). 

In 1856 Miss Woolgar joined the Lyijeum 
compaaiy under Charles Billon, a|>pearing 
tliere on 15 Hcpt>. as J^'Iorizel in Mu* burl<‘H(|ue 
of VPerdita,’ to the P(‘rdiia of Miss Marie 
Wilton (Lady Ibiueroft,), wh(» tluaumuhMier 
nudiropolit^an d6but, On 1(> Oef,. she was 
th(^ original ConHl.ane<^ in ‘ Hui Three 
Muskoteers,’ Hi Ma.reli IH57 hIu^ gnv(‘ a 
noMible rtmdering of Opludia, and in tlu^ 
following ChristmaH Hustaimal a leading 
(vluira.ei(*r in the, Orient al pantomime of 
‘ Lai la Koijkh/ On 20 ,lan, 1858 she was 
the original ('ountess de Monielons in 
lrf<‘igh ilnnt'H eoinedy ‘ l/ovi*rs' Ainaze- 
inents.'' At. this pfU'iod sfie vvas marrifsl in 
Alfred M(‘llon [q. v.j, the nmsleian, and 
theneeforth aelinl iind<a’ her marihal namt^ 

On th(^ opiaiing of the new Aflelphi 
Tliea-tre on 27 Beia 1858, Mrs. iMeilon 
player! Mmnory in the apro|His HketeJi 
‘ Mr. Webste/H eomniiny is ria|m*H0ai at a 
Photographic^ Moiree/ afterwards delivering 
Blnrley Brooks’s inaugural addrifss in the 
same c!iara(?,b*r. Her Ihu’st originai role itt 
this (wumsl was Ckl,hi*rine Buval in W’ntts 
PlullipH’H ^T\u^ Dead Hrairt' ClO Nov, 1859}, 
'In flanuary I86t) her Mrs, {’rafeldt in 
‘ The ChristmuH f^and’ was highly praiswl 
by Prof. Ili'iiry ,MorIey, On 29 March 
1860, u,t Covimt Cnrtlen, in aid of the 
funds of tia^ ilLfaterl Branratie Cdlli^ge, 
she playisl Blaek*Ky{ai Husan In Btutglaa 
♦Jenndd'H <lrama to 'T. 15 CooIu^’h Wiliiam, 
imtahle as Coo1g/h hmt appearanee mt the 
stage, At the Adelphi on tO 1860, 

when ‘ Tht^ ihrwn ’ wim |>erhu*iimd 

for the llrst t.ime in England, Min, M'ellon 
jilayed Anm^ Ohtttta ‘ winning, iierliapa, the 
forenmst Imnoiirs tJ ih<^ night’ (MoannY), 
Her^ acting with il. L, OVsde'a't the Adelphi 
in OiiL 1864 in ‘ Ilie Area IkdhC Blekent 
dcicribed in a k'dlm* tis fpdte adndraide* 
In BopUuiiber 1865 hr«r Nan in * Ooial fc^r 
Nothing ’ was Hiiui liy a eonifadefit eritte 
to be as (:a\c(4I<,vnt .in ita way as Jel|if.^r* 
son’s Rip Van Whikb,% whieirit theti pm- 
coded, On 5 Oct, 1867 the Ath4|.ihi was 
mopental under hc»r owii suifervision (but 
not responsible management), Hhe then 
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(lomoiiHfraioti lu^r \’<vrHafilit.y ]>y playing 
Png AVollington in * IVIimkH aiid ’‘and 
Tom Croft in ' 'riuj Sttliool for Tigorn.’ 

On 2(i i )(*(!* 18(»7 hIio tlio original Sally 
(loldBlraw in (?Iiarl(*H DinknUH an<l Wilkin 
ColIinn'H drama ‘ Nr> 'riioronghfa.re2 In 
March 1875 hIu* |>Iaycd Mrn* vSqntn*rH in a 
revival of Halliday’n verHion of * NicholaB 
Nicklchy,^ ami In tlic frdlowing OcUdicr 
CrotclKai fo .Jo<* rlcOcrBoidH liip Van 
Winkle. Ihd, failing to keep ntep witli 
tlie aieady march iowarda natiira.lneHB, hUo 
came pj lie considered alilfed and ov<*r i .-n 1 — 

pronoiineed, and alie gradually loni eaNle. ! wife Margaret 

I,.!, .If i.,w,v M-i.™- ! atrar t" 1 X 


manH Mag^mo Oot. 1888; T. Edgar 
l>«mlK!rton K Dickens and the Stage ; Prof 
Henry Mflrioy’s Journal of a London Playgoer ; 
John Ookiman’H Tho Truth about ‘ The Dead 
ll‘’lf*'Vn Memoirs, 1909; 

u < 5 Athon^m, 

18 b(!i)t. 190!) ; personal rosoaroh.] W. J. L. 

MELVILLE, ARTHUR ( 185 i>- 1904 ), 
artist, horn at Loanhoad of Gutlirie, Eorfar- 
Hliiro, on 10 April 1855 [Parish Register), 
was foiirtli son (in tho family of seven 
wum and two daughters) of Arthur Mol- 


Olustu iiuido lu’r las), app.-arancu on tliu ! T. V i “ wont_ to school, and 

Htogo. On M May 1H711 sl.o risipiKuirisl i , ^ 

at, tin* Adi*lj)!ii as Mm. (.iutdour in a. l•l■vival | ,,,, Hitiiaiiotr'nPii' P'"? 
of ‘Tin* Kuhool forSmndid.’ and thorn <m ! 'I J ^ 

24 April IHKO slu* plavod .Mrs. O’Kollv 

the liVst porfonuau’.. given in Enilaliil IIJ ^ 1JTT< '7, 

* 'Tho hilmUKltrauu.' On 2 August following, ' . i I'afo “ i!!' ' 'tu^^ ' 

lit ihci Ifitvimirket* niie wiw (he ^^dginal a i ^ v idoI of tho Royal 

Miss SnilTi, in thmoioault's oo.nody ‘ A I olwllT ’ wT 



wim hrirliii ifi UrtiUiuinH iooh homely mmdenC which Bocurod the 

ht^r IniHlmml whom in* mirvivetl fet-f v t J . ^ **dereBt of oih^ or two local oonnoiBROiirs and 
ncr imHimim# wntjm niie Bnrviv<Hl htrty-two ; mo n. 1 ,:. miPur te T>nt-m Wi muAv,. 

ycaiu Him left two danghferHi of wltom ; m ® 

iiui ifr.iHimv** Ai voit !! *“’ Htudied at JuhenH PaHwage Panorama 

e m ^ ^ Mellon, ^ Hkclehed on the quays. He 

V ij, k ,, I > , i I t ii i ; also painted at (h'(‘Z and Granville, and 

* Ati w ' r ^* **** ' wriioK dolm Goleman, in wator- 

M HH \V,m gnr of the mrmt acc.nm ; j, jq, ^|| possessed 

t J ; <^^Htinaav 0 qnaHties also, that L began 

hf I it * ****' * ^ j to reveal tho special qualities wliioh 

Ih imn I *^*'[^^**^ *‘!‘**^** amwH to Iut. * . . | develoiHMl rapidly and distinguished his art 
n J ^ 1 dminmtmif and ; p, the end. Tlnno years ktor, in 1881, 

! i i! Mpnghilimw, to Egypt, whtsre lio found material 

ey, iml even e egniice, aWmsI for ; eminently suited to stimulate 

1 !*'^ j his artktio tkwtdopmout. Prom Egypt he 

Ii^diMition m itarla ttmrt Ifi iHUl wts liy Smw. and Aden to Ktirrachi, 

Hhown 11 ^ \uder»et4our ■^■" | whence ho found his way up tho Persian 

llamigUm WiiBiin 7 uh. I ^ Bagdad, rode aoroBs 'Ask Minor 

in ,,,,vviH'!liearfs and (|g4bh * to the Black Bea, and took steamer to 

halt hy ^ the artist. At the loole sale i*-! j (kmstantinople. During these two years ho 
HotiumyH m Isovmidmr HHk j nkjJo many striking drawings and stored 

an oil'iianiinig liy^ It (Jotl'iier iif lotdt? j ^p n. wealtli of impressions, which bore fruit 
anri ivims Wot.,iigar m the nnlkmaiii scene ! m' futniYj veam 

from ihi^ Wilkn¥ <k|.miP {IW ' When Melville returned to Scotland, 

water-eoiom* nlmtiii hy Alfriai Mwaril i the artistie movement, which issued in 
Lhaion of Mm Wmilgar as the Countos m 1 ^vhat aanie to be known, as the Glasgow 

H j 1 « « '« 1 '« « vr*! i 
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^ - was , 

between his work anc 
that of the young Glasgow painters. Mec^t 
ing Mr. (now Sir James) Guthrie anc 
151 Ai Walton at Cookbumspath in 18811 
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Melville associated loimsolf with them. Ho 
had akeady acliievcd a more individual 
style than they, and liis strong personality 
helped to accelerate and mould the 
Glasgow movement, but ho on his part 
was influenced by the Glasgow artists’ 
onthuBiasm and audacity in experiment. 
During the following years, bosidevs com- 
pleting many Eastt^.m sketches, lu^ i)aiiited 
in water-colours in tlie Oi’kncys ; but ttie 
most important ]>icturos wh/(;li ho produced 
Ijcfora leaving Edin})urgh for Ltmdon in 
1B8B wor<^ several oil |)ortrails, amongst 
them ‘The Flower Girl’ (IHHil), "MisH 
Rtli(d Croair ( IBBO), and tln^ ‘ Ikn’trait of 
a Lady ’ shown at the lioyal Scotlisli 
Academy in 1B80, each in its way a t<mr 
de force, A visit to Spain and Tangier 
in 1889-90 “was followed in 1892 l)y an 
expedition to nortihern Spain with' Mr, 
Frank Brangwyn. ''1’1 k‘s<^ jounuys .supplied 
Melville with motivt^s for a series of 
important drawings ex<ic;uhKl on a la-rger 
scale and mare snlitle and inastmiy iii style 
and finer in colour than tlun'r pnslefM'.ssors. 
V(mice in 1894. was his tiext fruitful 
venture* After 1897 lu* devohMl more iitl-ete 
tion to oil painting. 9'hore, ]iowev<^r, 
his work, although always interesting ami 
powerful, was mort^ experhiumtal and less 
satisfying, and, in {ortraiture at 


Spy,’ and in the waiter- colour collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Mnsonm, London, 
is ‘ The Little Bull Fight— Bravo Toro ! ’ 
There are also notal)le drawings l)y him in 
the Luxembourg, Paris, and the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

[Information from Mrs. M<‘lvillo and Mr. 
J. C, Noble ; exhibition catalogues ; K.tS.A* 
Report, 1901; Baldwin Brown, 'riie (}la.sgo\v 
(School of Painim’s, 1908 (with photographic 
portrait); J, L ('aw, Scottish Painting, 1908,] 

j’ L. a 

M,BEFT)ITH, GEORGE ( 1 828 1 909), 
nnvi'list and |)oct, was born at^ 79 High 
Street, Portsmouili (tlic lymport of Evan 
Harrington ’), im 12 Kc}>. 182H, His grmit- 
grandfathmx John Meredith, was living at 
Portsca ill the iniddh^ of the ejglitemith 
century, and (Ihmv in the parish tthureii 
his son M<dcbi/.edek or Mch-bi.sedecj was 
ba.|)iis(»d in duin^ 1709, ‘ Mel ’ early in life 

brnMUiH', a tailor and naval oiittilter in the 
chief strei't of Portsmout h, and his husinesH 
soon luvnine the leading one of Its kind 
in th(5 {»ort (there is a reference to it in 
chap, vi, of tln‘ second vol. of Marryai’s 
79'/er i^implr, 1894), His anihitioiiH ranged 
lieyond tin* eounterj he was on friendly 
terins with many diHtingniHheil enstmnerH, 
was wehainied as a diner <*nf , ami 
V . * - - , . ialkcd liki^ Sydney Smith, He ktpt 

tended to oxtravagancix In 1904 Im w'as horscM and Iiuntisi, was a memimr fd a hwai 

. * a t * 4 1 4 <4 1 i * ft 4 I (k • ^ ^ . * •.* 


C7 

again in Spain, at San Stdjastian, Granada., 
and Barcelona, but he contracted ty jihoitl 
lover whik^ there, and on 29 Aug* lltf died 
from its aftor-cfhHds, at his rmi<l<aic(% 
Redlands, Wit ley, Sitrriy, His Imdy was 
cremated and his asluis lie in Brookwood 
C(3metery, 

On 18 1)(K% 1899 he marraal in Lmdon 
Ethel, dangivter of Davit! Groall of Boutin 
field, Liberton, MitlltiUiian, who, with a 
daughter, sumved him* Mrs* Mtdvillo has 
a charcoal drawing of him by Sir James 
Gtxthrie ; Mr. Graliam Roliertson, an 
intimate friend, made two skateht’S of liim, 
which remaini in his own |>osHeHHion, 

Melville was elected an tutHoeiaie of tlie 
Boyal Scottish Academy in 1886, and was 
lor some years a memb<^r of the Hoyal 
Scottisli Watt u’- Colour Society. In London 
h© beoamo an associate of the Royal 
Water Colour Society in 1889 and full 
member in 1900. Tlie National CMbry 
of Scotland possesses ‘A Moorish Proces- 
sion,’^ one of the finest of Ids Tangier 
drawings, and ‘ Christmas Eve,’ one of four 
large oil pictures illustmting Christmas 
^rok, upon which ho was engaged at his 
death p the Glasgow Gallery has an im- 
portant ‘The Capture of a 


FrcemaHimH’ Lnlgc. nml jnincti tin* Porls- 
motdh yiHunanry as an tdlicm’ un Nit|ndt*mPH 
threat at invnsimi. In iHBI and 1899 4 
In^ was a thurch warden in the parieh church 
of St'. IhonuiH, to whh’li In* jatxHnnfial two 
olh'riory platen. He died on 19 July 1 894, 
leaving fh large family hy his wife* Anne* 
liki^ himM(‘lf, talk hainlHrmie, and (it in mkl) 
the daughterof a solicitor in good |iraclicc* 
‘Mers’Kon* GuHtave thninton (179? 1879), 
whoHt' natne wan clmnged Hubaetpieiifly 
to AugUHtuH Atmatrong, anci^ccilt*d tt* thV^ 
buHim^HH, Tliougji not without conntuneial 
ability* he was wild and extravagant* iHung* 
|)OHHibly, ham|Hnvd by Ida falltcrh grantl 
ideas. He married in iH24 Jam* Fliwi 
(1H02-4899)* dattghter of MithaiJ ^^lacrni- 
mara yif the Point, PoriHimmth* *afi tJd 
inhabitant ’ of the town* 'Ihe fudy Gold 
of il'ds marriage was Gtatrge lilereddh, 
bom abo'y<% tlu^ anccHira! shop 'and baptlsmi 
on 9 "April 1828 int'hecluirclMd'St, llromas, 
just savtm montim hefoiv the ilealh of Mrs* 
^ Meh’ his gmudnudluax In July 1899 Ids 
nudher died, the buHim?HH fell into a ra|dd 
decline, and the fatlaa* ndgrap.^il first to 
l/mdon and suba(*(|uently to ('ti'i|'*e I’owii* 
Ho retired after IStM) in 2 Oxfiirtl ¥llla« 
(now 60 Elm Grove), Boutlisea, w'limx* Ida son 
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vi«itf‘d him <KU‘MHi()nan>% and he died thero 
on is June 187 S, Hin second wife (lug 
cook), Matilda (Ihiekelt), died in 1885 , 
aged nixty-Heviai, and tla^y are inteiTcci 
ffigethm’ In tht^ Highland Road cmuelery, 
Bontlwiaw ThiJ four ‘ dangliR-rH of the 
ahearaj an Mi*redith called 1 lie great MeFB 
(huaglitera in * h/van HarringtftnJ were all 
exeiaalingly heantifnhnnd tliey marriefi men 
Hoini*wluil ahove their own Hoetal Htaiion. 
Tins eldcHi, Anne ]’hi‘/,n, married in Anril 
18011 I’lioinaH Riirhi'y, liankcih of 4 d lugh 
Sf ri'ei^ iNvriamoulh, who liei'nme mayor of 
tlie town in 1850 *. OTie Heeomi, ImniHa, 
inarned in Man^i 1811 Jolin Read, eonnal' 
general for the A-/,oreH. Tie* t hini/llarriet, 
married Joim llellym*. a la’mver ; and the 
yonngr*Ht, Ckthm’im^ 5 lalilda, married, hIho 
in 8 t. ThomujJa elmreh, on 28 tied, IHRI, 
(Sir) Ramiiel Burdon Rllin |t|, v.|, Tiui*e 
of tla*He annfM can he hleniitlef! willmvit 
(lillienlty, mnfafia inntandiH, for Meredith 
:mna*r mimiekeii environment too eloHelv, 
in * .Evan Harringfon,;' 

Me.redilira hret ten or twelve yearn wen? 
H|Miit at iVa temont h, where he enjtiyeil the 
hoH|aiality of Inn jondn, Hieir frie ' ^ 

... ... it t ... « 
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Ricliard Fovercl.’ CharnoclTTOs a 
niian and a character ’ who, in 1847-8 
when ho bocaino aocossible to Moredith' 

7Z "'“r the Artmdd 

Ohih. (.oorge’H mcomo during this neriod 

was very small and irrogular, and h^fre- 
Uuently hvod on a single bowl of porridge 
a day. His recreation was walking out 
into htirroy. His fiatrimony had dwindled, 
5 ‘"‘* "'■’‘'“‘S fhdinito prospect in the law 
ho turned mstinctiwdy to journalism. At 
or through the Arundel Club he obtained 
mtmduotions to R. H. Homo. Lord John 
MannerH, and CharlcB Dickens, through 

to obtain work on the 
htaiKlaird, i loiiHohold Words,’ and other 
|Mi])erH. 1 wen ty -four of Ida earliest poems 
were contributed to ^ HouBohold Words,’ 
vvhile he act.ed as ‘ writing master ’ to a small 
cmde of amateurs who sent other poems 
to the same ix^riodical In 1849 ho began 
H(*ndmg oouirilnilionB, including a pibce 
on Eoij^iiih, to ^ Chamber’s Journal,’ and 
on 7 July a imem by him on ‘ Chillian- 
wallah was printed there. He had already 
^ mado the aiujuiiintancd of ‘ Ned ’ [Edward'' 

. (irylTydb. son of Thomas Love ' Peaoool 

111. 1 * list/} 1 'ViJ'altk J. ... ‘T^ . , I 



iiM atiiilM, timir Wends itnd , dry (fydh. son of Thomas Love' Poaoooli 
svunt im It diiy bov lo tit. , lip v.| ; iiad walked with Iiim to Brighton 


i Vl bH# Ifr ^* ¥ fn ii'My TM 

.RauTH <dmreli Bch*"»til, Souihaea; alferwardH 
the irusti^es iff Idn moiher*H small est.jfcto 
|Hit him a laianling mi'IhimI in tim town* 

Ids eh.ii'f reeolkadionH of veldeh eenti'ed 
round the dficirimwi of fhe Bumhiy Her- 
vievH and the reading of the VAmbkn 
KightH, Early in 18*15 he waa Hcnt# t:o 
the Moravian Hehooi at Nmiwiial on tin? 

Ilhim.% ten^ ndleM nmllowuht of Ckdilent^, < 

wimre Rrofewor Iferny Morley had pre J encaer wnn inrs. little daught 

cNhai hun aimut tivi* yearH, lie reniainrai j I'kiith, and took Iuh plaoo among Mr 
ther*.» unfii the elfme of ^ 1844 , whe.n he re- Nkmllsk many iidmirers* In Bucoesah 
inrnetl hoitie Pi he nrfhled to a or | month h he, young Peacock, . Mrs. NiooII 
III l^mdom fie ia'gan to iHtrrt In eanu'sE ; fthariumk, «-nd other friends, edited th 
ihongii never very Hyatematicidiy, at Ni?ii- | manuscript periodical * The Monthl 
wiial, and Ida ideaa weri» mueh enlarged* ^ Oliserver** which ran from Mjirch 1848 t 
Imt^Ju? wim mainly wdfeaiuealed. July 1 H 49 (cf. Atfummum., 24 Aug. 1912 
Eoethe and Ritliter. I'lis aynn | Mm. Nicolls was at least Hcvven years oldc 
with the Herman pidnt of view in i limn Meredith, tint they were marriod at Bi 

f .1 k S 1 ^ j.i 1...J . k k- .k ^ . / tl Jl DM A * 


nmt (iltorwiirdH met, at liis i-oom.s noti 
tho British Mnwiini, his attraotivo i 
lligitl.y sister, Mary 15 IIen, who had married 
in Jan, 1844 , ,y(,iu tenant Edward Nicoll 
(eommander of H.M.S. .Dwarf) and was lei 
a widow witWii four moiithH of the marriage 
Extmonllnarily gifi.ed, young, poor, am 
liidinw, Munidith was admitted into th 
iutimuuy of the Poiwuiek eimle. Ho playei 
I {^riekut with Mrs, Nicolls’s little daughtei 



Fttrina ' ‘ 


* * 


ry Miehmo.nd,* ‘ The Ti 


else'where. in HJimetiinw 


aojiiurn U|a„in the Rhirn'^ 


J. lio 4 imgui I (ka^rgeV* I:laru:)ve}.vB(.jtj}i.re, on 9 Aug, 1841 
d otjr ik.mipiene>tj and ; They -paid viHlts to Felixstowe and ol 8 ( 
iinw atliihiitiHl to hln when% }inci tlimn depending chiefly upon 
ouu.*.* ...u.k,. t.,.k Portsmouth - - 


niMien ; ran his at Kenwiid was brief j moi*e ahroml fiefoni taking up . their rof= 
ami his allimimw to It in iaier life were veiy | denee at Weylnhlge. ^ Tlicro they 'boardc 
and inetimduslvi*. Ilii read Ch?rman j at The Limes, the house of Mrs. Madron 


Witl'i iamfi, H-if. eitaih 


w 




<aiae 


ieeil 


~ ■ ” ~ nr. - jf Tff r -K -r ' ^ ^ K If 9 JT V W » Iff * 

wliieli ircr wroR^ with faeilit./v, 

*116 u. ....... .. . - . 1. 


I 


was at: 


to .,Hn 


^ . -r X t: TT '.W IF T *1 '• If 

Olmmoek of 10 :t.h«"lli!irari Htr(H ,4 
whir h tiiraiglit in havr* 


! Btefd 

'iir and 


It itidifh^reiiily, | a highly cultum! woman, where Aucret 
‘^*^oke .l%mdh I met , among others, Bir Alexander. I 

^ Hunion, Ida tj^oompIishcK! wife (Lv'^"' 
Orowo, Tom Taylor, and Bamutd 
* T!m Times,’ whose ‘Monungs of 
E«}tw ’ fooned the litcraiy causorie mo 
yaltiad by men of Icttorst Two miles aoro 
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n ? y 1 ./ifl ^ • 


tlic ferry stood Peacock’s house at Lower 
Halliforcl. Meredith’s yotithful adniira- 
tion for Poticock boro fruit ia a g(3nuino 
though not very close intiuenee. While 

. >i‘* " I -iwr 1 • i‘ n _1 . . . 1 1 J. . ^*1 t.i.i 


But the gfuieral Itjvtd of aecotaplishiaont 
and beiuity is higli ; there is daring in 
the young i>o(d/s rliytlauieal ex|>erinients 
witliout rhyme. Although Itleredith often 

A. -4 1 * 


Still at Weybddge J\hu’(xlitli dedieattKl bis j complained hit (-r of the Jnek of em-ourage- 
‘ Poems ’ of 1851 to ‘ 'I’liomas J^ovo Peaeoek, merit (extended to his early (dfrtrts, his first 
Bsq. * . . witli the profound. a<imira(ion volume won mm*h firsise. W, M Kosst^iti. 
and alTectionate r<‘sp( 3 e(- of his soioindaw, | then twenty t wo yiairs old. (h'stjrifaKl 
Weybridge. May I85L’ hi all proImJality it as Keatsian in t he * ( Vif ie ’ (15 
Peaeoek had assisted m tlu^ pnblieafioii of arid (Jhniies Kingsley iii ^ h'laMin- ' ( |)ee. 1851) 
the volume, wdiieh waa issued by PeiuMndds i put t he VLr>vr’ l*oems ' nbov*? Ilerriekh. 
frhmds. J. W. Parkm* & Htai of West j 'ihnnyson also wirde fhnf lie bamd the 
Htramh and which cost the poor author i V(*rHe ' b>ve in fh(» Vslk^y ' very sweet 
about tH)/. (a siiigle copy lias Hima^ hdehed njHm luii lips. 'Fhe #|uifniie, so distiiietive 
as much as ;J05)* Parker & Hon also (»f AliuHxlithh Istfu’ via^se. wiruiuiirfrieci later. 


published ‘ Fraser’s Magawne,’ to tlu^ iinges 
of wiiich Pejuxick’s daughter and HonaU" 
law were early cont ribut-orH. An ‘ Kssay on 
Gastronomy and GiviliHatiou ’ ( Dee. 1851) 
is signed IVifaryl Mjeredith] ; it was subse- 
quently ex[ian<ied into a littk^ book. Two 
among G(uirge Mmeditli’s <*urIi(*Ht uhmtitierl 
single poems, Mnvitstion to tla^ Goiinlry ’ 
and ‘Hweet of tla^ Year.’ also uppixired in 


Merediths setamd veiiinre. ‘ *Phe Hlinving 
of Hhagpat : An Aiahian Knterf ainnient,’ 
followetl in I H55. It is a fantfena on the suli- 
jeet oimtter of * ’riie Ariilaan Xighlsd eaMily 
outst ripping Its forei tinner. Beekfimrs 
* Vhilhtdw’ in tie* skill wilhwbieh iteiitehi*s 
(he orientfil Hjmit. Aralae fdndenlH have 
intieed Monght a Inal oih'inaf. The author 
expreHsly retmdialetl any idaljorafe ailegm'i« 

ii * j j • i J( . - * -* 4 ♦ t » 


Fraser’ (Aug. IHrd, June 1852). Wliilesttll j cal intention. t«eorgf' ediot m ‘ Ihe Deader* 
at Weybridge, with Ginns knocking at the (5 dan. 185(1) deseribial it ns a wor“ 
door,’' Merixiith b(*gan working at ‘The genins poelind genitan mal as *an a 
Hhaving of Hhagpat/ much of it. being rend j free among the trees of ilie- 
aloiul to his liifh^ slt'palatightt'r, and many 
|)assag(‘B declaimed to danet Dnfl Gordon, 
his literary Kgeria of a bvvv years latm*. In 

IJifCt ovvifeft Menxhf Ji find Ids wife. 


1853 Peacock invitrsi MiTtHbt li ami Ids wife, 
whoso struggle with poverty threatemal 
to overwhelm them, to live m his housi*. 
Thoro Arthur Gryiydh (1853*1H)), the only 
ohild of the union, was horn on 1 1 June 
185Ih Boon after PruMmek inHtalled t!m 
young family in a cottagri (stiil slandlng) 
at Ijowor Hal Ji ford. 

‘Ho Bxm warnurd my roof dree/ Meredtlli 
was said to have exclaimed in later years ; 
‘the marriage was a blnndmv’ 'rhetxinrse 
of estrangemeni, though not- its eausi*, is 
traced implicitly in MVloth*rn Isive/ Out - 
wardly relations were amicabk% ami visit s 
ware paid to the Fit.»iGera!ds (ne|ihewH of 
the author of ‘Omar’) at Heafonh nnd wtu’e 
returmxL In 1858 Mrs. Meredith went 
oF to Capri wiilt tlie artist Henry Wallis, 
eventually returning to Waybridge, where 
she died at Grotto Oottago in 1861/ Mura* 
dith claimed his soin and for a time they 
lived together in liondon, no ona knows 
where, or upon what resouroog, Nad Pas.- 
oook and his son, however, were itill 
visitors, as the 


In Meredith’s first volume, ‘ Poems ’ of 
1861> there is nothing, |>arlia|)s, aliogaihar 


rate, for the ‘Love in tlie ATilky, 
it, was rewritten in 1878, 


‘ Farina ; a D^gmd of I Gu»g , 
foliowcfl tin* A mb ink* in 185T, ih a 
Hlightcr Imrk'Hqne or iioidi-sl idnUciu soma 
thing in the voin of IV-o'iir k, ainu^d at tin. 
mmlii»*val and romantic talc. Grorge Kiint 
it, tiiongii wiflmut verv 


empIm.HiH, in tho ‘ ■Wcxlnnindcr fteview 
Oid oher IH57. 

All tiirce vointnes had bc*m iarwd 
from wididi the author ci»id*i Im 
roiiHtm expect permnary odunn and from 
1856, wiien iMerrdith w-v-m-d Iuh m 
mx’fion with llalidi»rdi *bovn to fhe tF 
of IH5H, we can only conj^'ctnre Im naaiiii 
of su|iport. Fxtrmnely p*Hir, he ahnnst 
dt*H|iair«i| of lircrature while, duiog a^eeriain 
anionid’ o.f lundiworli and .?aip|demeiif.iue 15^ 
slender income liy oceaNiuual jonriiahsm, 
He may posHilily haveO'cinvial 
anen from his fai„h**r s sifUers. Min 
WHS tomporiinly lixwl in l#fmhan 
8 ^llobnry Hfreet. GheLeu, ‘1he Gnieaiof 
liiclunti. Jhivimd/ cfmnmmced ar 1*ho .yme$, 
wiyti oonch.idixl wit.li iH,an|iaratA‘o rapidity, 
during lH58-1h Publinlitsl in l85ih.iiwa$ 
roviowtsd witlHmihui^lasm in 1 5qs'/s*fVd.ai«i» 

10 v,,j m .May# 
-'.me urn ^ on 

y i i A A A 4 ^ 

ne,rvc owing to 
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The main idaa ^ c»f tlio l){>()k, the viciiniiaa* 
tio!i of tho Fairy Friiict^ luao by a fond 
paternal Hynlem of oduoation, wiw HUggented 
by Horborh Hfn'noor'.s famovw tiiMiolo in ilio 
‘ British Qimrbrrly Rovicw ’ ( April 1858), 
witli oocawomd hinlH from ‘Triniram 
Bljaudyd ' fimilod and tlio moro rocant 
‘ (laxt rmHd in IhiH Intok MonHlith 
lirnt and Htnah'HHfully aHHumoH iho airily 
()lym|)ifm and omniHi'ioni mannor whiob 
iH^iho iuHja’ration ivf hw gtmivia and in 
not. t^xpiainod by nnylbinglu bin p(a’Honal 
oxponfnoo i»r training. Bui Ida powor wan 
liitlo rooogniHod. Kirndcan yaam (dapHod 
b(*foro a edit ion wan calbal fmv 

and 5lnrodilh roaIiH«*d tbni ho (umld not 


loi>k ft) hooka for a living, Ifo thonsnpon 
dtdiiiitoly aot'optod rogiiinr work f(»r tho 
* ||>Hwioh ilournab’ now tho VFaHi Anglian 
Daily I’iniOH.’ ^dlor wan dut^ to oon- 
noolifuiH formod in Ioh ostrly temdon daya 
through Diinrnook with IdjukoH, pn^prictnr 
t)f t ho * l|anvkdi donrnal,^ and olhor nowH" 
|ia|a^r inim* armaig whom wan Algormm 
Borthwiok. Fvory I’lnirntlay or Friday 
ho |ioHifHi a iomling nrliolo (oooaHionnlly 
two, for tho Hrronil of whloh ho wan 
oxproMHiy paid) and two oohunnH td 
ntnvH»iml 0 H, for vvhioh ho r<'ooiv«Hl lipijroxi- 
maioly iltHd, por annum. Ilo npoko witli 
folding lator of tho klgyptinn hondago of 
(tory) journahHm ; hut llioiiwlorHand nolon 
worn admirafdy tiono (Doi.mak, Nrw 
Jl'ktHmK Maroli Indirootly * Blohard 

Fovtwoi ’ ilid Mm’odith aorvioo. hir it 


lirouglit him into iioaror oontaot with 
Hwinlairno, .Monoktmr MilnoH^ anil (ho 
Frod'iaphaotito group. At a molding with 
Hwinsburno during Ihi^ Hummor of IHfdi in tho 
lain of Wight , Hwiidnirno at ono Hitting 
* ooinptfHod, indoro our 'vym Iuh fKami ’* Iau.ih 
Vonoria”* (M, and in a 

lottor to t’ho * 8|M:ati.ator ^ of 7 »luno 18(12 
Hwinbtirno |>rotofiioii with ohivalrouH olo- 
tnioniys againaillio froo/ing rooiudion aaoor- 
tltsd to *■ Slt.ali*rn ’ in t'im *Bpoo(aturd 
In MoriHliift Ijml roturmxl to tho 


ami pinoM. ami rivor^ that ho luvtHh 
d it wm wliilo fm mm Imlging In High 
d.* Kwhori that. »lanot lluli diordun 
atumldixi aookloniaily u|am him im'hI hia 
Hun Artliur. Ffm IlidI tlonkaiH* jiroxlinity, 
botvviaai Faiatr and tlxHhotti did:ormimx.l hi» 
miitlomont at iioiiHham in a lit dwidling fur 
a on a hrmt^y oommom oltmo to tho 
pinu w'oihIh, iKdihiii Diartmiont anti 
‘ --a Mtnail lako Hurroiindixi 

a. 



Norton, Kinglako, Millais, Sir P. B. Head, 
( ,r. . Watts, and at Copsham li© continued 
to live fur SIX years. An epicure of aristo.. 
©ratio typo in his zest for choice living and 
varied society, ho was affilicted with a weak 
stomach and tormented by a constitutional 
llatulence whioh^ ho sought to exorcise by 
many-sided activity ; thence came conference 
with and observation of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. He scoured the countryside 
t>y night and day with a hawk’s eye for 
uncommon typ(?s ; of sportsmen, criefoters, 
jirize-iightors, boxers, race meetings, and 
alehuuHo assomblies ho was ever, as his books 
atlest,^ a connoiBseur. During tho second 
lialf o£^ 1 859 ho contributed six T>oems to 
HUcceHsivo nuiitbers of ‘ Once a Week,’ in- 
(duding ^ d’ho Last Words of Juggling Jerry ’ 
(5 vSiipt.), and on 11 Feb. 1850, besides 
HU bmiUing one or two short stories, 
traeoH of vvliicli have since disappeared, 
lu>_ began in the same periodical the 
H(>rial publication of “^Flvan Harrington, 
<U’ He w'ould l)e a Gentleman,’ which was 
illuHlrattid by Charles Keene. Keene, 
HandyH, Millais, and Rossetti were among 
( he illustratorH of ‘ Once a Week,’ and 
witli iluise Mewedith became familiar. 
* Evan Harrington ’ is tho most real, 
and^ perha|)B the most generally enter- 
taining, of all Meredith’s novels. It 
diwcriboH in a sardonio vein tho frantic 
at.tem|>te of Evan’s sisters (and sidelights 
}u‘re ims aHMumed to have boon drawn 
froiu a whimsical observation of his own 
pat.(!rnal atmts) to oHoape from tho Demo- 
gorgon of 'I’ailordom. The spirit of ‘ Groat 
Mel/ who dies hoforo the action begins, 
perviuies the book. In so far as he ever 
dmw his oharaotem direct from life Janet 
Dull Gordon (Mrs, Janet Ross from 1860), 
who hegins now to bo a regular corro- 
Hpondent, was his model for Rose Jocelyn 
(Htus Mua. Rosb, The Fourth Generation, 
11112). ‘ Evan Harrington’ was much more 
remunerative tlian its predecessor, and 
wm pirated in Amtsrica bcifore tho year 
was out. But again it proved a disappoint- 
ment, Tim ‘ Saturday Review/ which 
had condemned ‘Eiehard Foverol’ for 
its allectations, weanaomo word-painting, 
and imtnoraliiy, describod * Evan Harring- 
ton * as a Huriirisingly good novel ; the other 
papijrs either ignored or damned it with 
vapid mouthings* 

The next three years (1861-4) wero 
amtmg the busiest in Meredith’s life, al- 
though his novel -writing was temporarily 
interruptodF He wrote much poetry, 
publiihmg in 1862 an autobiographical 
ooinmentary (now in the mood of Hamlet, 
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now in that of Leontes) upon his first love 
and his disillusion in ' Modern Love (pcrluips 
‘ the most intensely modern poem ever 
written’) and Poems of the EngliBh 
Roadside.’ The book included ‘ Juggling 
Jerry,’ ' The Old Chartist,’ and other poemH 
reprinted from ‘ Once a Week,’ besides 
twelve new poems. Ho became a contributor 
to the ‘ Morning l^ost,’ and in 18()2 bcigan 
reading for the f)iil)lishervS Messrs, CJliapnuin 
& Hall, in addition to Iiis editK>rial contri- 
butions to tlie ‘ Jpswicli JoiUTial’ His 
connection witli Cluipinan & Hftll was H<)on 
cloBC. Batches of manusesripts wen^ for- 
warded periodically, tind on blank <mi- 
closed slips headed by the tithes, Mt'r<^dith 
insorihed crisp, sharp, and epigr’a,ni!na.iic 
criticism. Once a week or theretihouts 
interviewed authors in tlie firm’s old oflicM^ 
193 Piccadilly. By rejecting ‘ I'last I,.ynne ’ 
it has boon estimated that lost* the 
firm a round sum of money. ,Hn {dso d(v 
olined works by Hugh Conway, Mrs. l.(yMn 
Linton, Mr. BaringOould, Ibu’man M(ulval(\ 
Cuthbert Bedrs Stepniak’s ' Undergrtmiul 
Russia,’ ‘ The Hoavenly Twins,’ and ‘Home 
LmotionB and a Moral’ Hamutd Bitller's 
‘ Erewlion ’ disrnisHod with a ‘ Will not 
do,’ and Hliaxe’s ‘ lni mat,urity ’ wit h a yNo.’ 
On the other lumd he ('nttouraged Wilbhun 
Black, Sir Edwin Arnold, Thomas Hardy, 
Olive Hchreiner, and (hH>rg(^ CiHsing. 
Meredith was dcH^ply in tlie work 

of hia younger eoniemporai’ies ; tiiHsing 
and Thomas Hardy confesHed no Hinall 
obligation to Ids (UiO(>urag(^jnent, But he 
often vacillated in his opinions of both 
current and jjasti litei’alAire. 

Meredith was now <ra.rning probably over 
500^. a year ; tlu^ deatrh of his wife in IHfil 
and of her niolher-in-Inav, Laily Nit'.olls, 
within two years, nu^u.nt tlu^ ultimato as well 
as the actual i>couuiary reM|H>nHihilit.y for liis 
son Arthur, to whom he liad litHiome peril- 
ously devoted. Ho mm in Tirol and Italy 
with his son during the summer of IBliL 
Artlxur was first sent in October 1B02 to 
Horwich grammaraoliool under Dr, Jessoppi 
who had becomo a close friend, and then to a ! 
Peatalo^iKi school near Berne (reooffimandad 
by G. H* Ijowos, suggestive in some ways 
of Weybum’s school in * Lord Ormont^), 
and eventually to Stuttgart. A post wm 
afterwards obtained for him in the De 
Koninok’s firm at Havre and later (through 
Benecke) in a linseed warehouse at Lille. 
He was provided for subsequently by a 
legacy from a great-aunt, and resided at 
Bergamo and Bald on Lake Guarda ; he 
wrote some agreeable travel sketches (one 
of a raft journey from Bale to Eottordam 
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in ^ Macmillan’s Magazine ’), Meredith 
sent him many Htimulating, sympa- 
thetic, and profoundly touching letters, 
tardy of refiroof, more often of ret?oncili- 
ation and braeing exhortation. Hjioihjd 
in childhood, of a jealous, sielf-oonscious 
temperament), suspicious, not without just 
cause, of a certain lack of consideration 
on tlie pai‘t of Ids father, Ariliur became, 
in spite of vvelcorne olTerc'd, an incompatible 
figure a-t bis father’s honu* ; his healt h waiit 
ever deelining, and he dual at- Woking at 
the hoiise (U' his haIf*,siHl*‘r, Mrs. Clarke 
(Edith Nicolls). 

Meredith was still in the (Mrly 'Hixlies 
living ect>nomicaIIy at (lt>pslmm, Imt- his 
friiMuiships were extending Mml his visitom 
were numerous. If is infiiiuite circki in- 
cluded William Harfiman (later of th»'‘ Morn- 
ing Post'), Mr. 11. M. Hyndmun, Frederick 
Jameson, Kredtuit^ (Jlmpanan the puiJlHher, 
.1. A. Gott(‘r MoriHoii. KoHsefii, Swinburne 


(who ini ereh{nige<l satires and Hquibs witli 
liim), William i’insley, Mr. laonel Hofiin- 
son, and h'rederie Maxse. He was km>wn 
among them {is ‘ Hohijif Ibn’tlman as 
* I'riar I’uckf and Mr, IbfiauHtui as ' PoeoJ 
I’o I'Vederiek Augustus Maxse (rp v 
HuppL l.|, n> very tJosi* asaoeifitf 
dedicided * By the Busanna ' (Uet, IHCI 
as well as MMothu'ii Love’ (lHb2)s wi 
him he saihsl on a stormy voyage to 
(iuTbourg in Tlu^ L'refax {i. cutter yacht, 
in IHfiH, ami he took a brief Wiiiking toiir 
round (hKlalming in July IHilL In .May IHC12 
MenHlitJi and Harilrufui tnimiMHl round 
Mickleham and Dorking. Enteiljiinment 
waH dmwn froiii the itHsocialiouM of Burfoitl 
Bridge ( Keats), The fiookery {Maiihus), and 
Albury (’rupjjer), Jind nutny {iphoriHms were 
r(*a<i liy ‘ Bohtn ' from hin noieJHiokSi 
Soon afii*r this Meredith paid a vinit to lui 
friend ICymIman at Trinity Golk%a% tkm- 
bridge, and made aetiimintanee with imL 
verHily life for Hie lirst time. He s|« 
GhriHimas IHtl2 w‘ 


the early summer of IBtlJ lie mm at 
Heafoitl with Bnrnaiid, Ifyndmam and 
the FItzCieralds, and llymlman tioWf 
after much iinc ofam talk, a mishI deal 
of it monologuci w|Hm thi.^ ImsuIj, Burnand 
reclaimed * Damn you, Gemge, why don’t 
^ you talk ! ’ In August, Mere- 

at 'Paris logelheri 

■f * . ^ 


lTs*'Vieiie 
V^foiiPs, 'Versailles, Htkues, and 


> 


nm 



August Miireditli left Ui join his friend 
Mr. Lionel liobhison at GrenoIJiu tr 
like a packman 
and the Uraian Alps. 



er 


vi|K>n nfHUiHioiiH wilh Mr. KoliinHon, 

find bepiftn to up material for 

luK marvelleviH Alpine eftee.iH, making a 
Htiidy of and viHiling mor(‘. than 

onefi the villa <»f frienda on l^alv^ (^omo. In 
dantiaryand again in Del o her IHthI he went 
on a erniH<^ in ( V44er MorisoidH yiudit., Trern*, 
on t h(‘H<H;on<i oeeaaion h) t lieCjhanni'I iMlandH. 
Tlie aeqnaintatiee witli MoriHon wm la^gnn | 
HouH* tlin*e y«*arH earlier, when Moiison wan 
fr(‘Hh from Oxford, whf*re he had fonntai an 
intiinaey with Mr, d«»iin Morley, In 18()2 
MorlHorj ataiglvt Meredit IdneonnHel in e(a'r<*et- 
ing the prooh 
(Meredith a; 
erwaTctn 
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was sornothhiK to hear; it was 
of Hliort cluvation, but it was a roar.’ A 
Ijortrait of tho same date exists in the pen- 
drawing of 'Mary Magdalen at tho Gate of 
himon tho Pharisee ’ by D. G. Rossetti, in 
wlii(!li_ the figure of Christ was George 
Morcdri.h, drawn from tho life. According 
(n anothor friend, H. M. Hyndman, Mere- 
dith h physical strength in early man- 

lnH«l w„.» ‘ w.) ^j] 


whi|>c(>i’d. ... 1 Hhall never forgot a 

p ayfiil Htragglo I had with him in the 

■ VI. I* .>rxi t a. ^ 


writing in <.nrIyIf?Ht% a wimhin-thmonliard ? tumhle, hut ho wore mo down by sheer 
Htylo,MynIMoriHonwaH(WonttialIyi!idnoodto ; ondnranoo’ {JuMm, May 1910), He was 
ro-writoand Mimplify miioh of it, 'riirongh ; addiotod to throwing up and catching a 
Morinon, l\Ior<’ditli grow rapiiily m<n‘o inti- ^ heavy iron vvcuglit at tlio ond of a wooden 
mato with Mr.dohn Murlt'y. and thin fnVnd- ^ Hhallr^-which lie (mllod hig ' beotlo oxer- 
niiip provod id mutorinl importiino<^ to lum. : (‘i.so.’ Ovm’-indtdgence in this, it is 
lie mwtnwiiilo ronintod pj’OHMing invitidionH , thought, sowod the Boods of future spinal 
t,f> loavo C?o|)H!min to Hottt' in London with i trouble, ILh rolmstnoss, never bo ^eat 
HoHHOfti and Swinbnrno ni thoir ^ phalan* ; in roaIit,y m in appearance, was also im- 
di'ryd thf* GimmdH ifouH** (1’udor llouHid, I i^aired for a time about 1862 and (later) 


iih»\vw» Whilk, GhniMoa. Momdith went i i>y a fmiaticial but ^generally short-liyed 
HO far an to take a room in their houni^ j ardour for w^getariamsm, with, which his 
in IH6I 2. Hut HnNwiti’s IfohmnhmiMmH ' friend Maxst^ infeetod him. From Hard- 
wmxMllHtaHtoftd to him; ho Holdom wont man ho imfiiiied a faitti in honuBopathy. 
io^ tlio houHo. and after fliria^ months llo was liahitiially histidious and often 
|iahl no more rent, Aiamt Ihin timo ho difhmilt (trHho titimist acaadiity) about tho 
joini^d tlio Uarrii'k Club (olortod April ijuality atiil tli’i’Hsing of his food. 


I86L ri*Hignitl IHIHIh wlioro Ito was soon to ^ In 1863, while Mtill at (Jopshani, iviori 

moet FriHlorit^k Groan wood and olhtu’s, wlit> ’ roeonaentrat.{al upon lietion, and submitted 
mlnurHi and ladfa'd Idni nittoh, to the griKluaL inbrnsilication of labour 

()f hm pop mal ap|a*armioe at ilnH ■ which the (somphdion o! a novel always 
{wHikI Mm’odith’H friomla haw* renonliHl | involvmL In April 1864 ho brought out 
ample improHNionH, Sir F. HurnmuL wlio ' * Hmilia in England ’ (afterwards re- 
tirat Haw him at Kalior Iniking to his cdiriHterual ‘Handra Bello ni ’), tho only 
puIdiHhor. \Fjitor ■ hlvana (fd Bradbury Hlory wliieh ho furniHhed with a sequel 
hlyanw), and wim introdnood by Mauritto I (in * Vitioria/ 1866). Emilia’s passion for 
Fit^/Akwaki, iio|>hew of Edwani Idt’/.Gorald Italy ffuans tho (anitral tluvm(M)f tlio w 
Iq. v. j, wumte ; * Goorge Mtrodo towards tin I Ihw iigure, the niost beau tif id and elaborate 
, . . he never merely walkfal, never lounged; | he hml ythi portrayed, dominates tho two 
he strode, he t oo!i giant at rides, He had on , novt^Is, Nowliori^ are t he gems of his iri- 
a mdl* Hhafsdi^SH w'ide»awake, a smjuioloumi j sight more lavishly Hoattored, There are 
1 shirt, with low oiaui collar timusi j mlndralde woodland seenos, At tho same 

time he first formulates his anti-son ti- 

luental philosophy and his growing belied 
in ih(^ |>urifying liamo of tlie Comic Spirit. 
'I’iie remqition of tlie hook was, however, 
btisimw in | sides trian ism ; I meagre. 

<}ris|i curly brownish hair, ignorant of | In Heptiunhor 1864 .Merodith married 
fiartlng ; a line lirow, qinek olwiuwant j Mario, fourtli ilauglitar of Justin Vulliamy 
eyiis, greylsii, if I reiumidstr ; Issmi and j (d. lB7t))» of the Old House, MioMeham ; 
moustaelie a iriiie lighter than tho hair. 

A. iplendiii htaul, a mmnorable |.aimonaJity, 

Thtm Ids mmm of humour, his aytdi’isin, 
and lu'i al^soluiely lM>ylih enjoyment' of 
mere fun, of any '|mre and simply abs'urdiiy, 


■over' a lirillhu'it seark'd- neekereidid limi 
in a hs'ise saiior s k'uot ; no walHtOfsit ; 
kniekiwboi'keo- 
most Htwvieea 


anil t!ie 
e iamsl Ismts which eve 


tier motliiU' klliiaabatli Bull came of an old 
(Jheslditi family. Meredith got to know the 
VulliamyH through his friend N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton of the British Musounp and first 
future wife in Norfolk. The 
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ViilliarnyH wero of SwiwB Hugooiioi origin 
[gee V ULLiAHY, BiWJAMlK Li^wiH ]. After a 
fovv weekB at Pear Tree Cottjige, l^ur.shHioM, 
Meredith and IiIh wife took lotlgingH and 
then a lease of Kingston Lodge, Ish>rhiton, 
almost opposite the gates of Norhiton 
where Hardman residtxl. Mertulit h ^vaH at- 
the moment full of sehemes, Haying traps 
for money.’ He liad ho|)(^H of (S)»idmd.* 
ing a reviiw, writing rambling remarkH, 
ail antobiogrtiphy. He sid-tkal down in 
a ehaHtened frame of mind to eomphdo 
‘Bhoda Fkmiing,’ but in the nuatniime lie 
had im|)rov(Hl his position wutli (Jlmpman 
t'fc Hall. His entlinsiasm for Norbiton, 
wlmre Ids soru William Maxsc?, was born 


‘(uanijer ISbo). Meanwldle lu* completed 
a new novid, ' Khoda Fl«*ming.’ He had 
promised upon his marriagi* to < write 
now in a- dini'rent inainuu',’ and vKhoda’ 
(originally l)ykf‘ Farm’), exjauidcd 

and mueli altered in proecHs of <*onHtrm> 
tion, yet writ, ten eonHiMti>ntly against tlie 
graim was Mu* fruit of this eonformity. 
It- was luhuinately nndewr*f| «ai 18 OeL 
IBtia in the ‘ Morning Post,’ witli whose 
firopriidor iimihwiek bis retations were 
cordial, and hardly anywfiere else, ‘ Khoda 
Fleming ’ is, eom|jara1i\(*|y spaking, a 
plain tabs mostly about lovi% and eoiunrned 
primarily with perHons in Imndde 
He atlmnptH llie delicate iaidv of deseribii 
the innati^ Idirity of a woman after a 
Iaf)S(‘, 


on 26 July 1865, cooled down as buildings 
began to elose in his hori/oii,and attlieend 
of 1867 ho moved to Flint Gittaps faeing j In May i8«m Meredith was sent out by f he 
IkuxHilhruair Btirfiird lhFig(5, in MiekUduia j * Morning Post’ us apaeial ctfrreHprfiiiierjt 
There, the wame of Miss Austeids ‘ Emma,’ j with the Italian forei's then in tfie last iiliase 
his opportnnities of seeing and knowing ! of tlu^ war wiMi Anstria, fb* Mlayed at 
people wliowiU’o useful to Idin as types were j the llfjtel ttavour in Milan, and afterwarils 
ever enlarging. IItH)(Hanu(mitta,ehe<l tei t lut a-t t he Hole] VitPu'ia in VVnii’e, awaiting 
literary assoeiatitinH of the plaee, its efuinee* j events arul forgathering wiMi tlie other 
Molls with Keats, witli the Freneh exiles ! Mpeeial (surespondentH at fbe Cafe Morian* 
of Juniper Hall, and witli the ihina-ys. j ICyndman was Mane, and f 'harlea Briu-ken* 


He knew micLSiirrey (extraordinarily W(*ll, 
h devotiui to outsloor Iif(% lu^ juapnred 


Inne I HI 16, and the hist 
MarHeilh*H, 24 Jnly iHBtl Ireprinled in 
metmu'ial edition, vof, xMii. and privately 
printed ns * (Mfrespondeias* front the Heat 
of War in I fitly hdr a 
had aoin(‘ 1 jo|h‘h of Iteeonnng * I’he 1 

.t 


bury, and (h A. Sala. an aiilipafbetii^ hgure, 
\vdh w6u an Mtavsii lit was n*‘arly lira wit inti) 

a detailed and intinud(i kuowledgt* of tfie | a. siuFam (ptarod. He saw aonudhing of 
natural history^ of the eountryside (id, | the ineonelusivi* opi'raljona in Italy amt 
(lu-ANT Ama'lN, iti Pnll Mall (hizviU*^ May | addressisl tlurtemi tn}(' 0 *Hiing and vivid 
H)04), Ho is probably the ehw*Hi, obH(*rvi*r hdlers in plain proso to fbe paper, flu» 

of nature among English novelist m. At dated herrara, 22 J 

tho top of the sloping gardtai, abotii four 
niinutes’ r(jmove from Flint OoMitge, Im 
ptit iiji in 187541 a Norwt^gian idmhd. 
whore, in oiu^ of tiu? t-wo rotuns, lu^ slung 
his ‘ hammoek^eot,' and ciuild liv(5 alotu^ 

with his eharaettu’H for (lays t.og(>tlu*r. On | i-orreapond(mt in Italy, PauM, m 
thtJ terrace in front (»f the chalet, wlieiice j wlienx An la* went boiim ovm 
he dcMiendtsi (o nu*alH, he was oftiui t(* Stelvio jatHH and flum lev wav of 
be h(5ard tmrryin#^ on dialogm^H with hin wlu^ie la* nad Sti^plien' for lla* 

eharaoteri and smging with unn^straintsl Mine, la* eolleeKai fre?di material 

voico. Whimibal and somtd-ime^ Halie- the nivishm and iwparndmi of bis ‘ Fori^^ 

nightly imvtL ’ Vit.t-m"ia ‘ (or * IMnllia in 
iiniy’h wliiefi wim 'puhlislaal on Ills return 
to England. In IHhfb ’rida novel of tha 
pvoluMwn of .l84H'dl him .a fiomph.*i f.itol 
in whmit Oha.rleH Alisud. Mait^ini, and ollmr 
lii^torhs persmia hgurrm Ma* o|-H.uilng setine. 
on ihaHumndt of iMtmte Mol.iertme, wiilkml 
over in company with * Poeo,* ranks 
with that of ' Harry KiehmomI * or * The 
AmaM,ng Marriage.’ On Im pyldieatlon Mm 
style of the lH.)ok . W’lis .eom|Jaim*il .of as that 
of prose trying to pf:H.dry, and tla.;* author 
In essaying thi.^ novel of ldid.ory was 
against hand.hfa|)|.ilng hliiisi.!lf hy 
weight, Hwinburne, iiowever, im? 
with generous 


iaorieaiiioim aueompameu rue pro* 
lUiHS of (|umkenlng the blood by a spin 
(a favoimte word with liim) over Hurrey 
lilllH* There he wrote his niaster-works, 
Mieauohamp’s Oaroer ’ and * The Egoist,’ 
nnd welcomed his friends, often itaiding 

. 't J . 1 1 • * f. , « 1 J t 

raoitittrve. 


to tnmn m 

unpublished prose or v’eme. 
After 

inahily 

ia(|W©l of ‘ EmBia/ 
and *holp-m©ct,’ . ^ 

0, H. Lewes, editor of the 


250h for the 
rights, and ‘ Vittoria ’ in an ablireviated 
form through that Baview (January' 
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MorI<‘y bc.(uini<^ ('tiiior of ihv. VKortriighily 
Koviow/ mul tMiiifriliiiiioiiH lo it, 

which inchidc^d HoitH? rf*vi(nvH f>f now fKioks, 
grew frcqu(*ni. Dtiring pttrt of lBh7-H 
Mr. Morlt'.y whh jiliHidil, in AiiK'rira aiid 
Merddith wan Iivfl in chargi' of the maga/in<\ 
In IB(iH Mcrodit h nmdo liin niiiglo inonmion 
into anti VO jiolitioK l>y aHHiHfing Iiih frii'nd 
Maxac, who wan Htanditig an radical {•undi- 
date for Htniiltanipion. Ilia powin’K w<‘r(* 
now at. thoir rifwHt, and during 18(»9 and 
1B70 lie waa ongagod on the groat, firnt- 
|H>rHon rornaiMa* of * Hit^ AdvoiitnroH of 
Ifarry Hiohniond.' Hiand pnhlioapfion in 
tho '* (Itanhiil ’ wan arranyotl on litioral 
it*nrjH (fiOtH. for tatpyrighl and on walo 
of 500 t^o|ma), and t ho fjr.Mt jmrt a|>{joarofl 
in Bn|d.. iHTth 'riaro w<‘n* fiftoon ilinafra- 
tiona Ity ih< Manrior. Ida' fatla*r and wm 
frhinno (d * Fivvoroi ' in roaniniutod in an 
atrnoaplwro at tinioa fiar/.lingly o|HTat in ; 
liichniond Koy, on whoat* oharnfti'r 
Morodith laviahod all hin jaovorH, Hiaika 
largor than lifo alongaido of Wilkiim MiaaAv- 
laa* and My tinolo 1 ohy. Kot oin^ of the 
atdhta*H liooka rivala thin oiio in invontioii. 

Moanwhilt* Morodit luwla » ho ay nipathy wit li 
Fraiidi' wan inaroHHing in Hfringfh, tluaigli 
ho admit ttal now that tho war waa ohargo- 
ahio on Fraijoo and ifn oinfioror, wrote for 
tiro * Kmd night ly * {dan, 1871} a rathor 
oryptin dofonnivo pooin * Kranoo, lH7ttd 
wdiit'l! fornaal tfa* ntmiona id Itin ‘ OdoH in 
Ckridritadion to the Smjgof Fronoh Hitdtrry/ 
1‘Vonoh InHlory and momoir (r«|aHhaily 
Na|adootdo} and tljo. frnitirgo of Knro|)oan 
tj’avi*! fomainorl ina fiivonriii^ paaiimn to 
t ho omi In IK72 hia Iriond litalio Htophon 
wolooinod iff llm ’ (*ondnir Iism ‘Hong 
id Tiaafdoiiiaiad Monalilh H|aait ahtrrt 
la'diday afviaonH nn>r*'« than onoff In tin* 
oarly HfWontir^H in tlio niaglthfarrhood of 
Dnmx fit Kfmanofmrt' on tiro Avro* whom. 
Ilia ^viffda hfothora owiaal Wfaihwj.dnning 
inillH, IliH Hnooooding l>ook, * li(*anoham|f'H 
(jar«:*or/ In oiii'iidoal hy loiad ofihmr dorivod 
Irmrt olmorvat ifaw nnaii? ii*.iring tJiia Nm'inan 
Hojonni aa wi.di aa at tliff (..iafo FIf.irian in IHtifh 
Tiro noxt two novoln, * lliatnohani|,.dH (jar«n*r * 
and * TIh^ mark tho aninmit of 

*rtaliilr*H ttoWf*r fd oonf.*ontralion. Tho 
# * Ihatnohamp^H Canh^r * (roftwod Iry 
(jomhill ^}, iafgitn to ap|H»ar in a tndnfnlly 
oondonmal form in tho * IV*rtnighily * in 

, Id 10 laaik proti^at.H thrmigli 
hmlnw cd .lioamd'iamia tho yi.mng navid 
ridk.ft!tion of Maxao), on i..ho omr 
lolling ariatotjraia who rofuao 
agiiii'iat tho falao , Idtik of M,.an- 
otM^tor'On tlio othor 5 tho ooinplox Irom Ih 
I mmiaaml by applodovor {m Moimlith 




IliH j.repoHHwsiou for 801110 of theTairest 
dairghtorB of Jhvo) and at times by a species 
of inograomania, Tho construction keeps 
t-lio inton^wt intonsoly alive, and the book 
onds with tho sting of the hero’s death by 
drowning. 

Moiodith was at this time aoQuii'ing 
now fnontla, among whom were Monenre 
(vonway, R. L. Stevenson, Bussell Lowell, 
and W* Henley ; hig boolis were 
tH^oonnng known among the younger 
gonomtion at Oxford; he was seen in 
l^ondon, tliougli never a familiar figure 
thorrs at })iet,iiro exhibitions or concerts, or 
dining at Krehl’s in Hanover Square. Ho 
was jimparing to drop his work for the 
l|>Hwi<di papm', done as lie said with his toes 
to leave room for soronor operations above, 
hut was still doiiendent pecuniarily to a 
oonHidorahle (extent upon journallBm and 
nuiding for Ohapman & Hall. Ho managed 
io eomhim^ witli his weekly expedition to 
London a muling engagement to Miss 
Wood* ‘tli(5 great lady of ERham,’ an 
aunt of Hir Evelyn Wood, a woman of 
great int<rllig(nice, with whom he often 
diseuHHfHl contemporary topics. This 
brought in an approciab'k^ addition to his 
incoimx After tfuj rt^ading ho returned to 
tho (hirridc to dine and tlusn by tlio 8.40 
train from lunidon Rridgt^ to Box Hill Tho 
cool reiamtion accorded to his ‘ favourite 
ehildd ‘ Jleauehainji’s Career ’ (despite a 
liighly favouralik^ noiJeci by Traill in tlie 
VFuIl Mall’), ehill(Ml him. Mark Pattison 
H|)okn of his naiiu^ on a hook as a labtd 
to novebivad(u-s, warning theun not to 
toucslu 'J’wo short stories in the ‘New 
Ciuartorly Maga'/.ino Tim House on tho 
Beacli’ (Jam 1877) and ‘The Case of 
Cenoral Opio and Lady Camper,’ a little 
mastru’jHCKie (July lB77)~add(xl range to 
his rejmte, In a leetmro on ‘The "Idea 
of Comiuly and the IJstss of the Comic 
Spirit,’ whkJi Im delivivrod at the Xumdon 
Institution on 1 F(d). 1877, lu^ deJined one 
of his doininant conceptions of life— the 
di^HtintHl tiTum|)h of comedy in its tireless 
conflict with Htaitimentalism. Tlie lecture 
was [>rinted witli arneudments in the ‘ New 
Chuvrtarly Magazine ’ and not separately 
until 18117. Menalitli continued to harp 
upon tho function of the Comic Spirit, 
notably in the prelude to ‘ Tlu^ Egoist,’ 
in t lus ‘ Odt^ to the Comic Spirit,’ and in 
‘ I’lu^ '‘IVo Masks,’ 

After tlm keturo a new period in Mere- 
ditli’s canxir as a novelist opens. Eor a 
quarter of a century he had been producing 
novels of the Brat rank, Yet Ids best work 
was still addressed to empty benches. 
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Henceforth ho al)andonocl any idea of a eoin- 
promiso with, liis readerH. H(^ detennijuxl 
to wi'ite in Im owtx way, tvpon Iuh own 
themcB nnintcrruptodly. In ' The Egoist ’ 
(3 vols. 1870) or ‘Sir Will()ughl)y Ihitt<vmo, 
The Egoist,’ as it was firs<< (Xillofl wliivn it 
began to run through the ‘ Glasgow Wcx^kly 
Herald ’ in Juno 1870, lie dtivel<)[)8 a nenv 
novel -formula consisting of a kind of fugue> 
—innumerable variations ufx in one eentra-l 
theme, that of the fatuity of a pontilieal 
egoism, mercik^ssly exposed l)y the seanOi- 
lights of the (jotnic Spirit, ‘ 1 had no idea 
of the matter,’ wrote Stevimson wlum riv 
reading the novel, ‘liinnan red nmthu’ he 
has contrived to plug anti |>aek into this 
strange and admirable book, Willoughby 
is of course a line discxrvery, a. complcdo set 
of nerves not herel-ofore examined, and yet 
running all over the human body— a suit 
of nerves . . , I s(s^ more and mori^ that 
Meredith is luiilt for immorlnlityd d’bi* 
noble but ‘ e-ollish ’ Vf^rnon Whit.ford is 
sketched after the author’s fihmd Leslie 
Stephen. The liook was hastily written in 
live montlis, by nigld. as well as by day, 
to the injury of lu^altlu It was tla^ first 
among Mnreditlds novels to firovoki^ a erosM» 
fire of eriti(nsnn Henltsy reviewed it tbn»e 
(or four) iinu'H, frankly sa regarded the 
ingrained [axiuliaritii^s of the style, Init 
with an almost reverential arl mi ration for 
its analytic pow(?r. Mr. William Watson 
attaeked (in Natumal Umkuh Oe toiler IHHh) 
the ])hitlion(5 incailality of the writm*, his 
fantastie fopfiery of expression, oriwmlar 
air of su|)eriority, and sliain profnmlity. 
The coutrovtu'sy di<l ilus mithor no barm. 
1’he three volumes of ]87t) w<u'e followed by 
a second oiuhvolume edition in iHHt). liim 
faeti, the reiirintsof ‘ Shagpatf ’ and ‘Ibn'en*! ’ 
and ‘ Ijove in the Valley,’ ap|«nrane<i 
of ‘ Eeverid ’ and ‘ IJtiauehamp’s (Jarera* ’ in 
Tauohnit'/. editions, and the reiirodnel ion of 
aovoral of the novete in Amerit^a, all laigati 
to point to a redisoovory on tbe part of 
the public of the Marodith revealed by 
*Tho Times’ in 1859 and then obiourckl f<!r 
twenty years. 

Miorodith ncsxt published ‘ The Tale of 
Chloe,’ a slKirt story of a singular and 
grievoxis pathos, in the ^ Now Quarterly 
MagaKino^ (July 1879), and then began 
sketching in the first instance from news- 
paper reports, and from ‘ Maine Bexiehun- 
gan m lardinand X^iaBsalla ’ by H616na von 
Racowitza (Breslau, 1879), a oontempomry 
romance, tho love story and death in a dual 
of Eardinand Lassallo, the German socialist. 
Meredith called his dramatic recital ‘ Th© 
Tragic Comedians,’ and enriched it with 


Honui of his most lirilliunt and original 
epigrams. It lirst. af)|)(‘ar(*d in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ (Oct. IHHO-^-Feb. 1881), and was en- 
larged for separato |>vd)licatii*n (by Kagan 
Ihiul) in Ilecamber 1880. In Sjiilo of his 
im pm-bx'.t mabu'ia Is, MeitxHl h acxuirahdy 
asBc^Hsad the values of his hero and heroinm 
Alvan (Lassallc*) a 'rilan, a sun-god, inurrai 
to success, of ibnvisli raeix a nwohdionary 
and a free-liver, and Olotlhle (llelthie von 
Donnigtis) a OhriHfiau girl from a noble uml 
exeluHiye, demagftgueduding family of the 
Fhilistines. Tie* book ait rael^'d at tent ion, 
was taken over by Ghajiman Hail in 
1881, and was r<‘i>rlnfod in America and in 
the Taticlinil'/^ (adbs'lion. 

Iti 1879 lie had by lianl ex(*Hion carved 
ont a good holiflay, sfient partly in Fatter- 
dalo with Mr. »lolin Morley, and partly in 
l>n.U|ihine jiiul Normandy. Ihit firemonitimm 
of advancing ilbbenltb, a growhjg sens«^ of 
neglect, a, lid the nf‘e*‘Hsi{ieH of unreinifting 
labour Haddeued him. For a. time he was 
e^5tranged ^froin bis son Arthur, but news 
of ArtliuFs sjjilfiug blood in June 1881 
awokii tlu^ old tendmaa^Hs, ami next 
year he mmle a Medib-rranean exeursimi 
with him. Meanwiiile tfie enllnmiasiic 
dfwotion of literary friends was inenaming. 
In 1882 he joined Is^slie 8t4*|)t|aurH society 
of Hvinil[i.y 'rrairijw, wliii^h mon* llsan once 
nmdis Box Hill a basi* for the aHemitof h 
llill. In 1 882 tlit> 8t4've?i[Hf*nH Yisited inm, 
In 1883 be nud' (Sir Glia lies Ihikis and Frof, 
li. (I Jelib for t he lirst time, lb* was ehemvd 
i>y Browning’s a,ppieeiatiim of Ins Vf.^rsiu 
In May 1HH3 la* brought, out liis most 
notabh^ poetic volume, * Boeius and lyrics 
of the .loy of Earth/ no testimony to his 
wisdom, he deHcrtiM*M it. J wt’ have, with 
a ft‘w isTMonal poems, studi as thi* vem*M to 
J| ohn I M| oii(*y ) ami * 'Fo a Frit*ml liosi, ’{Tom 
Taylor, wliosi^ ‘Lady Glanearty ' Im hml 
applamhal), tla* liiuHlieii version Id ‘ Isive In 
the Valliy,’ ami lyries such an ‘ The Lark 
Asmmdiug; ‘ Earth ami Man/ ‘ Midampns; 
and ‘The Woods of Westermain/ wliicb 
Batkfaotorily answiw the complaint, that 
Mcrodith a. * FlntoHopiiical .Lyrics’ contain 
too much brant ami tiio little muHic or 
magnetkm. He urgtm the tmni of the 
mutual working of hlomi (the llesln smisitH, 
bodily vigour) ami brain, and flie sUt^ring 
of a oourmi kdwe.en i.Mic:H.^tie rocks am..l sensmtl 
whirlpools, hi qm^st of spiritual exaltatJmn 
In 188^5 _ there ran thivmgh the 
, .Heview ’ ehapU^.rs i.«xxvL , 
of J..)nLna of the C„‘rossways ’ (so nain.ei:l 
after a beautiful old Huritiy fiirm Itouse, 
pictured m the meinorial 'edition), Tim 
book (with a dadication to mm of hi« 
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Hiinday I’ramp fritMuiH* Sir 
Ihillrjtjk) apiHntivd in 1885, aial tlmaMaliiiQihH 
ware oKiiauHtad during ilin ytair. Ai langtli 
tho gf^ttaral jadtiic waa ca-pturad* Diana 
wtiH alaarly larxIalkMl upon bnlliant 
Darnlino Siiaridan, tha linn, Mra, Nnrbiu 
[(j. y. ],wli(>ni. ha hat! met at the DutHlordniiH 
Ixd'ore lH(Kh and wla* wan lottg a favonrite 
theme nf aneiety g<w.sip, legend of 

her having hfdrayed to ^Tlie TimeH' the 
g«aa’et tandidetl trt her* liy vSidney Herbert 
tliat Deel Inid renolved on the i'«‘peal of 
the (t)rn i^aWH wan of later growtli, a.ml 
Mereditli yaa mibNeqnently peranaded by 
the Didlm'iiiH re|atdialf”^ th<^ |>opuhtr 
ideiititifadion <d Mne N«trtmdH eareer 
with tiiat of bin lieroine. The book wan 
bleHHial I tv l i enh\v in tla i ‘ Athemenm ’ 
ami the heroim* eeleftrated an of tin* 
breed «d ShakeK|w*are and of MoliAre, 
A parody aipKairi/d among ‘Mr. Ihineh’a 
PiT/.e Nov<‘{Hd and ao<’ioty grew alive to 
ilte |a*enliar thiMlj of the Mia-edithian epi« 
grann Invitatiinsa from noeif *ty and noeie* 
tien innndal<ai him, ajal Hox Hill beeame 
a |daee <»f pilgrjinag«% ( Villrel i ve editiona of 
litH workH were arrangral anrl propoHala w<'re 
made to drumatiHi^' I’lvitn Marringtoii ' atal 
‘ The Kgf»iHi.* d*iie irelated HneeeHHeolneidi*d 
tragiejiliy with the iuHidiiaiH dovelopment 
of a Hptjnd «‘om|r}aint nial with tlie HerioiiH 
and Horm hop*'h*HH malady ttf hinwife. Two 
operatlrmH lavivetl inellVeiimh aJal mIh* dhal 
<m 17 Sept, IHH5, ehulliiiorw of 

ImnjM^r, whieh a|<pi'ared at tinn^a ahnont 
nnermtfoliiiliha Meredith wan devotedly 
attjudieri to one who |a’ot4'efed hint not mdy 
frmn Idmaidf Imt alHr* from adroitHirangerH, 
emKanaiing wliow« ehdmH n|«m hin at trndion 
Ire wan offr'it far too Hangnine. It vvaa to 
the |a»e|ie nniorl that iha ndnd reverbai dnr* 
ing thia |«niod r4 jrrivatimi mat MnlTeHng. 
d'he yeara 1HH7 H yiehlial two of hin mont. 
eharmip^riaiie volnmea of vernt*, * lialhidH 
and I'^rtenm Tmgii* lafe * ami * A Hemling 
of Kartii’ the iaat lamiaining *The Smrtte 
Wenter/ * 'Tbr* Tlirtmh in Id’bniary,’ *Nattire 
ami ,lafi*/ * Dirgr* in Woealar and aia-rve all 
thr* * I'fymn to ikiionr,' with the bmeldiig 


ei'ataph * M. MA 1die * NatimrlA>emH’ were 
eolIia?ti'xl with laxudifni draw'inga by 
A¥* llyth^ I HUH (am, frth). 

Ilia tem|a»r mellrnvial greatly daring Iuh 
hmt twa^nty yea.rH* and Ire iaxji.une in a 
far tntrri:’ ripir rrimdndihv Iti 1887 he .Hfient 

a moritli at St. I vex in (Jornwall itr Ihi near 
hk friemta the Stepirtata, In Jnly 

1888 im dinral at the Hhie Frmta iavw'.n in 
Ikmd Htm^i with (Ixmd) Haldane ami Mr. 
Aioidilp Mitiing ladw'wn Mr* A. J. Balfour 
ami M.r* Jt'dm Mtirley* In Atigunt 1888 he 


IHI, id a visit to lu,s younger son William, 
who wiiB int(a*t\stvd in an electrical engineer- 
ing tinn with buHiness in South Wales, and 
waH atak^nliy, Xdandilo, Towyn, and Brecon 
(H(‘e (ktrdiff WeMm Mail, 12 Bob. 1908). 
,In 188t) he was at Browning’s funeral. 

^ 1 he lling and the Book ’ and Tennyson’s 
laujretiuH ’ ^ were among his favourite 
1 H lemH. Sim i 1 ari ty of temperament with his 
elder son Artihur precluded equable relations, 
hut he was distrt^Hsed and made despondent 
by t he news of Arilmr’s death at Woldng in 
Mareh 189(1, wlien lie himself was shaken and 
ilk In 1892 he underwent the first of three 
()p('rat i<inH f(rr stone in the bladder, 
Mi^anwliilo in 1889 Meredith returned to 
hclion. d’he most individual of the later 
iiovelH, a nmv study of modern femininity, 

‘ One of ou!' ( lomjuerors,’ ran simultaneously 
through t he V^’ortniglitly,’ ‘ AustralaBian,’ 
ami * New York Sun ’ (Oot.^-May 1890-1). 

‘ Wlien 1 was sixty,’ M'erediili, wrote, ‘ and a 
tunall h‘gae.y had aHsarixl my pecuniary 
imlep(‘tid<*nee,'l took xt into my head to serve 
these giuitlonum (the critics) a strong dose 
of iny most ludigestllile ])roduction. No- 
thing drovf^ them so cra/.y as “ One of our 
OompierorH.” ’ In the prologxie Mxu'edith’s 
mania for analogy, (^ligraxn, andxnotaphors 
runs riot* ‘ Lord Ormont and lus Arninta,’ 
in wlii(di a similar motive — that of people 
naidiu’ed Hti’angta’s to themselves by a false 
position— is rNnvoked, lli’st appexired in 
the * Pall Mall Magav.ine ’ (I)ec, 1893- 
Aug, 1894). IsHiUid st^paraicly in three 
vohum*H hy Chapman c'b Hall in 1894; 
(and hy Seri liners in America), it was 
gratafuily itiscribed to the surgeam who had 
oiieratiHi on him, (hiorge Buckston Browne; 

basis of the story is to lie found in the 
Heoret xnariiago of the famous Charles 
Mordaunt, earl tif Xkiterborough [(f. v.J, 
in 1735 with AnaHiasia EofiiiiBon. Tlie 
noveh which revertH to an easier stylo of 
writing than ‘ One of our Comtuerors/ 
rtoritaiuH many of tlie writ(a'’s adroitest 
sayings. Mm’t‘diHi still luwl several novels 
in volution in his mind, the names of winch 
have partially Hurvived, such as * Bir Harry 
Firalirand of the Bcaicon,’ * A Woman’s 
Batiks* and a novtd dealing with the career 
of l^mly Barah ixumox, in addition to the 
lialfdinxshcd * Celt awl Haxon ’ (sketch on a 
grtMit Bcale in 1890), the torso of which 
apiieanKl in the ‘ Fortnightly ’ in 1910 and 
HiitistM|ucnily in the memorial edition (voL 
X 3 C.) ; but tim last completed novel at which 
he travailed hard in 1894 was ‘ The Ama- 
zing Mamage/ in whicli the character of 
Woodseer, the virtuoso of nature and stylo, 
wits a long-promisod sketch of one of his 
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friends, in this case K- L. Btevenson, 'J’lio 
story had been begun and laid aside in 
1879 ; it was resumed in lvS94 at the 
urgent instance of his friend Frederick 
Jameson, to whom tiio worJc was dedicated. 
‘ The Amazing Marriage ’ sJiowm no declen- 
sion of power — tlic stylo is less mannered 
than that of its tlireo pr(‘clee.(^HSoz’H, but. 
the subject-matter is almost extravagantly 
vfiried and cjompJox. Tlui iirrang(3m(Uit» 
affords the reader two pexips at) FngliHti 
society of an almost l)isrn,elian luxiirianee, 
respectively in 1814 and 1889. I’he work 
appeared serially in ‘ Beril)n(3r’s Magazhu^ ’ 
(Jan.-Dee. 1805), and was pidjlished iti 
two volumes in the same year by Constabk^ 
& Co. His son William had rectuitly joiticd 
this firm, wliicli now assembled (undm’ tlie 
author’s direction) tlie co|>yr]ghtH of all his 
works and in 1896 comnumetal a e-olbietive 


edition do luxo in tliirty-six volumes (eom- 
jjleted 19]()-«J1). 

Meredith’s life-work in proH<^ lie! ion, 


which taxed bis lirain and healt li far more 
severely than Iris versir, was now enmpl(‘t<‘d. 
Henceforth lus was r(‘gai'ded liy flu* en- 
lightenc3d publio as lit canary and pf>lill(Ntl 
arbitrator and cauirt of appeal, and in that 
capacity wrott^ during his latter years variims 
poesms, platforiu letlerH, int roduetionH, and 
tlie like, Ids ofunionH luang eited in tla^ 
newspapers in iwmy form ami eontexf , 
His mental aetxvity thougli still formidable 
was evidently more vipoxi t hi3 surfaia^ than 
it liad been during the harassing turmoil 
of the er(3ativ(*( poriod. For the last six- 
teen years, owing to paraph^gla, lie had to 
abandon the pliysleal aetivitii’S whieli Imd 
been hucIi an iiiiportant elcuneiit^ in his life 
and tiiought- 

In 1892, upon tlu3 deidli of Tennyson. 
Memdith was oleekd presidcait of (4ie 
Society of Autiiora. In 1894 be relin- 
quished his long ©stablislunl relation as 
reader with Chapman & Halt In 1895 luw 
quiet routine was brokan by visits from the 
Xlaudots and Mr. Henry James and in J uly 
by a visit of ceremony of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club, upon which oooosion Mr. Edward 
Olodd (‘Bir Beynard *) ‘ ^soovared hk 
brush ’ l>y eliciting a speech in answer to 
laudatory apostrophes hy Thomas Hardy 
and (leorgo Giasing. Five years later ho 
welcomed a similar visitation from the 
Whitefriara Club. In 1898 Leslie Btephen 
forwarded him a parchment bearing the 
felicitations of the authors of the day upon 
the attainment of his seventieth birthaay. 
A similar tribute was paid him ten years 
later on his eightieth birthday. Among 
oxher honours were the vice-presidency of 


the Loiuhui julmiry in 1962 and the Order 
of Merit in 1965, togef lwr witli the rarely 
b<*BU>\\aHl gold medal of tlie Iii>yal Bocii^ty 
of Literature. 

In 1965 Meredif h liad the miHfortune to 
br<*ak his leg, Imt he made an exeilient 
reiaivery. Kemily al<‘ri and abreast (of 
modern moveuieiitH ami in(erf*86‘d in the 
work of the younger mmi, he envied 
only the power to be one of th(3 aetive 
workers. On 15 April 1969 be wrote his 
lant hotter - an ('XjireHsion of eondolenee - 
to Mr. WattH-Duidijn, on Swinburm'’H 
(huith. He inHiHted tui lieing takim out in 
liis halh-ehair in all weathere. On M May 
1969 In‘ caught a Kliglit chill ; on t fUth [je 
was tale *n ill. Hi^ dieil (piictly on 18 May 
at .Mint Oottnge in tin* |>r<'}icnee of Im son, 
William MaxHfx hin ilaughtcr, .Marie KvMtxm 
(/ l)<*arie ’), wife of HiuMy Harkman Bturges, 
and hiH faithful nurHf% IlcaHte KielntllH. A 
request fnan Icatling men of the tlay 
(and the (*Kpn',sHed wieli rj Krlwaul VI f) 
for Merediths hurial in \Veatniini4iU’ Abky 
was refuHed by the ilean. AHer cremation 
luH anheH wen^ laid Im-hhIi’ Iuh wMe in Dork- 
ing eemetery (25 May), an lie had himHclf 
arranged that, t iiey ehould be. On the day 
of luH funeral nome vtueeH in teiza rima 
lev Mr. Thomaa Hardy appe/ired in ‘The 
Timen,’ ami a mmmu’ial serviee wub held 
in the Abhey. At Hrouning^H funeral he 
had expri*HH(‘tl tie* emdiim'iit ‘ better the 
green grimH turf than Abbi^y pavemenkd 
On the lieadHtone of Iuh aimple grave 
ree, linen an o|H*n bmik with tie* ImcH from 
* Vit.toriaJ ‘ Life in l>nt a little ledding, irfout 
to <lo a mighty la hour/ Hia wilL dahal 
Aug. JH92, was |>roVed liy Ida hou, l^ati 
Morley, and Mr. J, 0. Ihwmndl of Ihxliam 
FirH, Dorking (nee Tlir Thmn, 26 June 
1969), flirt prt»perty lieing rbvidwi iH4.wei‘n 
son and daughter,' with rtunaindm’ t4i their 
eliiklrem 


JVieriHUtn jnia»rif 4 rt} a line hgure, anti 
(Htrikingly good looking m a young iijain 
when Ids abundant Itair wim elaainut ri*d) 
his face grew liaudrtt.'mn^r im la.< grew okier, 


vita! 


He. was his heyday vividlyami viet^ire 
ously alive, and had the t,iptmnrtm of high 
vitalitv. * When I <ft 3 aat?tl to walk lirlskly 
part of my life wm emltuld, 3!le wm iii.?vt,>k‘d 
to English fatt ^ ; a eonmawi’iif of eigars, 
hO' glowc^tl over a,.generoim wimt ami wm 
proud of hk small cellar,* Ida lampitallty 'was 
exquisite, ,^He hatl a d'Cheabt, untraiiad 
ear for good music, and could nlav well by 


ear, rtc 


several goiM phonographio roooitk of 
lading voice are prew^rvial) <m every 

1 V ft :« 1.^ * ^ 


rotumlly and nmm 

* ■» ^ ... - 
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Matiy tlvoiiglii liini gnniti'r in cniivni'Hatinn 
tiian in tun* uri. 


volumc-H (1900-11) ; it includes all his 

», I-. 11 I VI T>i • < '''{’•J'lngs (letters only excluded), together 

Alereditli H novelM tiU! more like I laUmio 1 with various readings and a bibliography 

lalogiicH than works oi fiction. His 1 A collection of Meredith’s letters edited 

by his son appeared in 1912. The most 
notable portraits are the painting by G. F. 
V^atta in 1893 in the National Portrait 
(.nailery (not a good likeness), the dry- 
j point etebing of Mortimer Menpea (1900), 


charaotd'rH havi? an a Hitigulfirly littlt 
volition or HfHMHsh of their own, Thi^ voiee 
of tlieif ereatiir van be bennl |i{n’|>titually 
prompting them from beihnd aniireen. The 
iKietnH till tbe inlerHtieeH of ilionghi in th<^ 

* 4 J V • I i ■ I . . ' i *1 • < 


imwlH. OHcar W ildi; hihiI with Htmio point ! itrawingH by Mr. J. S. Rargent of 1901 and 
that Meredith hiid miwfered cverytiiing j VVilliam Rtrang’s portrait commissioned by 
' it Inngimge; iw a iiuvehst he could do | King Kdwaitl VTl for the royal collection 
lything <'xcepl. fell a Ntory, as an artisl, i at, Windsor. Two caricatures appeai-ed in 
i was ev.T.ytlinig .•sei'iit artieidiite. To [ ■I'uiieh.’ liy K..). Wheeler, 19 Deo. 1891, and 


but 
an 
Im 


thin it mighti lie re|tli<*tl t ludi lie Mought eorn- j by E, T. Jteed, 2B July 1804. A caricatme 
monly to mlunibrufe* eoneeptions not huh- | liy Max Itec^rbohm appcjared in ‘Vanity 
eeptibie to lueid or e?fiM‘t HinUmmU that ! KairJ 24 Se}>t. 1B96. Of the later portraits 
he did not wmh to_ mirraf e a niory but j ihv. photograph by his friend Mrs, Beymonr 
to oxmnpldy projf*eiJonH of Im indivuhud ; Trower (Mem. EcL xxii.) is inferior to that 
imagination, lie waa artleulali* enough i at tlie agi^ of (nghty given in the second 
wlieii he lieidired to nm ib^ never prv^ j volume of the i.etier8: But Meredith was 
lA-nded to make or lake ihingH mmy ; and * a refractory Hnlijc^ct, and though he had 
the *pap and to-aele^ nt^le in fiction or, a fine portrait of his wife by his friend 
|Ha4ry wiiHhiHHpt’Cialabhiu omee. ^ But the . !<'r<'derick iSandys in his sitting-room ho 

would iu^vi'r eouHent to give Bandys an 
adetjuat.o Hitting, An early photograph is 
givmi in memorial edition, vol. vii., and two 
and eonduei, Ifo delmealeM ehnraep-r by f dlierH lirHta.pp(air in the Letters (Oct. 1012) 
a strange Hlmitbanti j>roe*’HH <if Iuh own ; A liroir/i^ tmalallion by 4,Jieodoro Spicer- 
his mem and enpeeiaily bin women, trim- ; SimpHon was pliuuul in the mmiaturo room, 
Hcend ortfinary hunmn natmr, yet Iuh hero- ; National l*ortmit Galhuy, in 1910, 
hiCH, and chief among them bin ‘ KiigliHli Of MereditldH inaiiUHcripts, which attest 
nmW can Imrdly Im matched oufsitle ^ throughout tlie intense and laborious 
H|«*are, Ilia deHcrifitive* pinvcr and ^ (thimwvtcr (if the authtiris workm^ 

} the mafret elmmberH of llu' j original auiognrjihH of ‘ Celt and Saxon,’ 


unvid waa moo* or Ii-hh in-eidental lo him. 
It waa Iuh (tbjeet in I tie (m|iaeify(»f virtm»Ho 
tij exprcH.H a code of (’omioihMiou'Hhip in life 


ms , , 

brain wenrindm-d HU|HU'b. Buidew’riiUion, j • 'rhi* Egoist,’ iind ‘ One of our Compierors ’ 
character, plot were in the unvcL wholly ' wm’c dt^poHihal on loan in the British 
HuIiMcrvicni te* llie ideab of bin imagination. ; MuHi*um by the novelist’s son and daughter 


Thoroi 


tiunc in (pmiity, his writingH , in 1919, Other MS, works wore given by 
mv (aa lanab Haul of Nhakcs|)ciir(d csHcn- j Miwdifch as a means of provision to his 
tially manly, j faitlifid atUuKlant, Frank Cole, and his 

Of |»oHthumoUH works by Mi’nshib the ^ trained nurse, B(?SHi(3 NicbolJs, his seven 
cliud' WH«ro the ‘ ' 




nay of * CJelt luul years aibaidant. Of thcjse ‘T 
Kaxou ’ (* Idulnightly IbwaneJ Jaur Aug, j tJonuslians ’ I'etclual 220/., ^A Conqueror 
containing an intereHting i*cHnm«^ (d ’ of our dJmo ’ (an early version of ‘ One of 
Homo of Ins friHpicnt rma* staamlaiioim ; * nt*r tlonquerorsd with no fewer than four 
* The Seiitinicntalista,* a (jouverHation . versioim of ehapticr xiv.) 2001,/ Diana of the 
taumaiy (of two distinct |a.a’iod.H) Itcgnii at | t'Jross'wayH,’ in tdiei early S(n‘iid, form, 16B/., 
the muiod (.if bin concc|.itiou of tfm .Ihdo ■ ‘ A Hemiing of .Earth,’ 2f)5k j ‘ d'he Amazing 
most iabmrtal work, .Etnilia | Marriage’’ and ‘Tim Tale of'Chloo’ wore 
It |»r(ithiC(Hi iti the ilukc j alnt) offered for sale (see TheTivneSf 2, 4, 
of York’s Tlicatrc (.m I Mandj litlO, and ' 
suljsct|u.cntly aclunvi^d a. HUi.'cds dh.wtiiuc (w.*'e 
IITrmW, 2 Nov.. 1911); and ‘ iatst Ikwms 
by jVh^nHlitli** imdudiug ^ Milton 

I f am: ' Tim (.irisiH 



I 

» 

D. f 


'‘The wann.ng*’ am.l otla^r lamms cm* 
lihasistng idnghind's m.H''d of a ge.ricrai 
defensivis siirvict*, In the same y(.?ar the 
definitive mcntorial «htion begum 
has bi''*cn completed in twenty- 


2t$ Nov,. I and 2 Ihm. 1910). 

l‘rhe arttchs is based primarily iipoit the 
mumnons juatounts and rein inisc?, cnees which 
ap|icit,red in the London press in May 1909 
(see 'Urn Tirrmti 20 and 27 May); on two 
wcIhpacktHl articles by Mr. Edward Clodd 
ill the Fortnightly (July H)09) and by Mr. 
Htewart M. Ellm in the same review, April 
11112 (invalimlile for ancestral details) ; 
on perionai infomiatiun Idndly given liy 
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several of Meredil-h’s friciidH, amoii^jj tliem 
Mr. Clodd, Mr. Lionel Kobinson, Mr. IL 
Jameson, Dr. Pliinmcr, and Mr. Kyllmann ; 
and on Meredith’s Collected L(3ttcrs (1012, 
2 vols,), kindly put at the vritrjr’s disposal 
before publioaiion by Mr. VV. M. MciaHlildn Of 
the many books about Meredith .1. A. llainnKM*- 
ton’s Georgtj Moreditli in An(K'.d()l.e and 
Criticisra, iOOO, and 0. Photiades’s th'.orge 
Meredith, Paris, 1010, will probably be fonnd 
most useful for biographical pm-poscH. Jn 
1800 axjpcarcd tlio rhapsodifial medley on <L 
Meredith ; Some Cliaracteristics, by li. Ias 
G alliennc, which has gone through dv<! editions, 
and this was rapidly follow’cd by Hannah 
Lynch’s George Mtiredith, 1801 ; Walttu* 
Jorrold's George Mereditih : an Mssay t<i wards 
Appreciation, 1002 ; Itichard CuiL'/s AH|>ec1s 
of George Meredith, 1008; 'rhomson’s < Jcorge 
Meredith, Prose lh)et., 1000 ; 8ydn<iy iSlun-t/s 
On Borne of the Oharact(uistics of Meredith’s 
Prose Writing, Birmingham, 1007 ; A. Ibm- 
dorson’s Interpreters of Lif<^ atid tlie Madiuu 
Spirit; Meredith, 1011; .1, VV. Ibnudi’s 'Idu' 
Comic Spirit in (h'orge Mcrtidith, mi Al»prccia“ 
tion, 1011 ; Von Buge!n Pri'y’Hih'c Diehl ungt^n 
George Meredith, Zurich, llHO; Krnst Dick’s 
George Meredith, Drci Vc^rsuchc, 1010. Among 
the critical intrM’pndationM the lii'st frlaisi is 
hold l>y Gcot^go Mtwedith, Some Daily A|)prccia- 
tioiis, 1000 (a most usG’ul collection) ; George 
Meredith, liy Mrs. St.urge iPuidcrson, 1007 ; 
The Ihretry and Philosophy of < Icorgt^ Meredith* 
by G. M. Trevelyan, and Gcm’ge Mere- 

dith, a Primer to the Novels, liy damcH Mofhi.t-1., 
1009. 9h(5 bibliography by dolm Ijaim 

ax)p(mded to Ltr GallhmtuVs book and roviHcd 
in the fifth edition of 1900, tliough incomplete 
after 1B92, is still most uHcful (it includeH 
pei’stmalia, porti*alts, articl(*s, t lisdhadImiH, 
axiprcciationH, translations and parodies) and 
is Hupplemonttsl now by tiu' Bilriiogi's-phy of 
tlu^ Writings in l*roH(^ and Wrse by Mr. 
Ai’undel Msdaile, 1907, and the IiSblidg. (or 
chronology) of woi'ks in full appended to l.he 
Memorial KdiGon, voJ. xxvii, (1911) l>y tlu^ 
same compiler* Other books of siawiim arii 
Van Boron’s Life of PeatHKjk, 1911; The 
Pilgrim’s Hcrlp, or WH and Wisdom of George 
Mereditli, with Bokotions from his Jh»et i^y and 
an introduetton (by Mrs. Gilman), Bostom 
1888 ; liyndman’H Eominisconces, lOu, 4fW)2 ; 
Tinsley’s Eandom Eooolkotions, 1-137 ; Mait- 
land’s life of .Leslie Stephen j Qleeson Wkita’s 
English Illustration ; * The Si^sties/ 25, 42-3 ; 
Grant Bufrs Kotos from a Diary j Janat 
Boss’s I’ho Fourth Generation, 1912, and 
Throe Generations of Englishwomen, 1888; 
Marcel Schwob’s Bpicikge, 1894; Ifirmin Boss’s 
Xj© Eoman Anglais Oontemporain, 1912 ; Mma, 
Daudot’s Notes sur la Vie; Daily News, 
12 Fob, 1908; New Princeton Eev., March, 
April 1887 (Flora Sliaw) ; Bookbuyer, Jan, 
1889 (home life) ; Bookman, Jan. 1905 ; Eev, 
des Deux Mondes, 15 Juno 1867, Feb. 1908; 


VVi^stminHter Bev,, July IHfil; FortiuLditlv 
Eev., Nov. 1883, June 1890, Feb. 1891 (Wihle) 
June 188(1, March 1892. Nov. 1897 ; Contemp! 
liev., Oct* 1888 (J. M. Barrie); Ilcnleyh 
Vitnv’H aud Ihndinvs, 1890 ; New Eeview, March 
1893; Edin. Rev., ,lan. 1895; Fn*e Eev., 
BepL 189(1; Bat. Eev., 27 Mar. 1897 (G. B. 
Biiaw) ; Ninetemdii Cent ury, Get, 1895 
(9’raill) ; Longnuin'H Mug.. Nov. 1882 (E. L. B.) ; 
Indexsmtl. Eev.. 1901 5, and Dee, EMHl 
(imjKtrlaiit artieles on the Es*ma) ; Canadian 
Mag., tJuly EH)5 (MavFall); Allanii^^ Mo., 
dune 1902; Bm% (Jermani<{ue, March April 
1900; Athem, 29 May 1999; Gunilerly Eev., 
duly 1897, didy 19(B ; 151 tame, 7 .laii, EKhl 
I (Eltmi) ; Engl, lltnstr.* l‘Vdv. Alareh 1901 ; 
I Pail Mall Mag.. May 1901 ; AetoL. dan. 1891 
(Arthur ByimtuH); 1he 1’imt*H, 21 GG, 1909, 
13 Feb. Pj08.| T. B. 

MBRl VA LK. H NEMAN CilAELEB 
(1839 dilOO), playwright and novidist, born 
in London on 27 Jan, 1839, was oidv son of 
lb 'rmu-n iM(*rivale, pennaneid. under'Seere- 
tary «>f the India ofliee (q.v.). Ibwnmn wan 
edmevted drst ah a pre|)nrafory sehool and 
tlum at Harrow, where C. J, Vanglmn, ib(» 
hemlnm.Hter, beeanie mueh aGaebeii lo him, 
Me givi‘H a fidl aeeonnt of Iuh seboohlayH in 
‘ Bar, Stage, and iIntfornC (HHi2; eh pp. 
j 168 >2M). On leaving neimol in IH57 Meri- 
j vale <*nter<‘d Balliol Colk'ge, Gxford, uiiere 
Swiidnirne and CbarlrH Eowmi were Ioh eon- 
teinporaries. Me grmlnaled B.A. in I86L 
witli a lirst. elasH in idasHieul ino<lerationH 
an<l a necond in the final elaHsieal Hahooh 
i^'roin early youth Merivale Imil laam 
devottal to tie* «trama, and wan a good 
aiiiuitenr actor, but bin mideavonr to found 
n-<lrainatie club at OxfortL as Sir lA U finr* 
nand liid nt> (huibrhlgi% waa loileil by the 
iipjjositioii of the doim, Me was ealled pi 
tlu^ Imr of ila‘ Inmi* Tmnple oM 2(1 Jan. 18(14 ; 
lie wmit the wentern eirenit, and also ila* 


Norfolk eirauit, wla*re Malfiiew Arnold was 
bin eoinpanion. Later hi* wim tbrongli 
his fatb<*FH inlliiema" junior eouriHid for 
the government on Indian appealH* and 
in 1867 boundary eomnnH^Joner for Kortli 
Walea^ inuhu’ tlai lleform Ael^^. l■'Vo^n 1879 
'to IBSO Im edibal the * Annua! Bi^gisfen* 
At hii fathepH bouse lie met many distin- 
guished men* inoluding lau'd liobm*i fhadb 
iifticrwardi J^ird Sabalairy, W'ho tvaa a 
Itfelong friomi 

Alter hk father^ death in 1874 Mi’ri.vale 
gaim up' thf^ 'hw* and* lollowdng Ins real 
taatoE* devoEai libnHtdf t4j bti*rat(fre and 
the drama, As early m 1867 he had 
written* under tlm |.weydonym id JAdlx 
Dale* a farce* ■ lie’s a liUnatie*’ iti wlrieli 
John Clayton [q, v,] |)layed tla^ elilef |iart* 
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and in 1S72 ll(‘nnann VeyJn prodiKted at 
the Court 'riieatre ^ A 8on (jf tlx? 8oih’ 
wiiioii M<aiyale adapi<<‘d from Ponaard'a 
* Lion Arnoureux. 

Hih lirnt dramatic huccchh wjih ‘ All for 
her/ foumied on i)ick<*nH\s ‘ Talc of Two 
CiticHd written in collaboration with »L 
Palgrave SimpHon, and produced by John 
Clayton at th(^ Mirror I’laaitre (fornna*ly the 
Holborn) on IB Oct. 1875. In the autumn 


of lB7b MiMB (lt‘m*vieve Ward '()rodnce<l 
' Forget/inemot.,' by lb*rman Merivah^ and 
0. Crove (cf. IbtA^i Htokuh, Permnal 
Rfmirnmnrr^ af Hit Ifrnri/ Ini/ifj, 11)07, 
p. .'JbO). and hIh^ phKV<'<i the^ jtart of the 
iu^roine, iSteplmnie de MohrivarL for ten 
yearn (over 2 (H)t) timen) in all partH of 
tin* world (ef. Hntii'iN O Hi.Arjiv, Pra, 
Pnmit iktfvi (tnti Mask, |). IH0). In 18H2, 
at BanerofpH invitation. Merivale adapted 
with adinirnlile Hkili Sardou'H * IdaloraA 
Merivah‘'H * 'fhe Wlnte Ihlgrimd prrxlueed 
by llerinami I'l^/.in in IBHB. in poodle drama, 
of tlie IngheBt fpiality. Merivale [nibliBhed 
th<‘ pir’ee in a, vrdnme with other poemn in 
tiu‘ Hame 3 ear. 

Miudvale wrote nmny (‘Xiuhent fareeHand 
burlemim'B. At Jolm llollingBliead'H invi- 
tation lie prodmM*d ‘ Tlie Lady of Lyonn 
MarruMl Jiitd Settled’ (tlaiety Theatre* 
b Oid. IH 7 H). and ^ ihiWml Ther<nind Baek ’ 
(Cahdy. lb Oet. IBHl), * Thv BuMi*r ’ (iHHb) 
and ‘The lion’ (IBHH) were both wntten 
b>r Toide* who tiajk gnait phatBun^ in 
playiijg llaan, enpeeially ‘The Hon’ (ef. 
iL li A'ProN , It* mintsn 0 / A. 

pja 2tll b). |ji 1KH2 Merivale nrdd 
the mding righla of ‘ halgar and LtmyJ a 
jday adapbBi fnan Siadl’n VBride of 
l.»ryiimi'nnooi\' to Irving, wim pi^taiuctal it. 
oti 2 t) S<dd. iHbtl, iintler the titlr^ 

‘ IlaveUBwood ’ (eb Bit AViS'nninii, N/r //ear// 
Irmiif, pp. I 2 B ■■■ 2 ). 

Meanwliili* Mr*riVfile won a reputation an 
a noveiiHt with ‘ Faneit of Bsdliol ’ (b voIh, 


iBH2)* f'-he earlier eha|di‘rH of which give an 
luindfabie picture of Clxford lilV*. I le proved 
hin litrwary fa<diit.y in a fjiiry tale fi.>r children, 

* Iliiiko’M llimm (IHH4)* and * Fioriend 

a tragixiy in verHc {IBH4.), and 

in frei|uent emit rilattionH to * BltmkwwHl,’ 
the ‘ (Mmlnlk’ the ‘ Spt*ctatent’ Mhinch,’ 

* Sat unlay lievii^wj tint ‘ WmddJ aial 

* Truth/ But it wan in mwiits drarna that 
Merivale’a^ ability# wiiitdi combintB fancy 
and wit witii a laadin linaginaiimn. nhowed 

lamt iM:lvafitage, 

Mmivaii/a ludiitfi ndpunal him to live at 
Eaatbtmrne. Ibawe he intereaB.Hl hiniBeif 
in mditlaii m an aniimt lil>i*ral, working 
hard for hii |)arty IretAViddi IBHB ivnd IBlRk 


A hrilliant speaker, he refused many invi- 
tations to stand for parliament, including 
the oiler of an Irish seat from Parnell. 

Jm 1891 Merivale’s health broke down 
wlulo ho was engaged on a memoir of 
Jhackeray, for the ‘Great Writers’ series 
ot Messrs. Walter Scott, which Sir Prank 
Marzials completed. Ordered a long sea- 
Aiistralia, ho and his wife were 
Bhipwrec4«xl when six degrees north of 
the line, and on being rescued were taken 
to Pernaml)uoo, where Merivale’ s increas- 
ing illness compelled a hasty return 
to ^ England. Recovery followed, and 
Merivale was again at work. On leaving 
f<>r Australia hc^ had been induced to give 
his solicitor and trustee, Caftmell Harrison, 
a ‘ |>()wm- of attorney/ and in 19()0, through 
Ibu'riHoi/s (lefault, lie lost the whole of his 
lortiine of 2()()0/. a year. A civil list 
pension of 125b was awarded him on 
2 b May 1900. In dune a matinee was 
given for his benefit at Her Majesty’s 
'riuMitre. 11(5 (liecl suddenly of heart failure 
on 14 tian, 1906, at 72 Woodstock Road, 
‘Bedford Ibirk, W. A few years before, he 
|H‘ea.im' a Roman catholic. He was buried 
in his fa4,lu‘Fs grave in Brompton cemetery. 

Mmivale marrit'd in Jjondon, on 13 May 
IB7B, an Irish lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
.lohn Pitman, who oftiui assisted liim in his 
work, notaldy in ‘ 4’he JXm.’ They had no 
children. His widow was granted a civil 
list pension of 50b in 1900, 

4’wo portraits, om^ by Claude Galthrop, 
M,.A.. belong to Mrs. Merivale. 

BesidiAM Hie |)lays cited, Merivale was 
author of ; 1 . ‘A Husband in Clover’ 
( lyemim 44u‘atiu, 20 Dec. 1879), 2. ‘ Pea- 
cock’s Holiday’ (Court Theatre, 10 April 
1874). 3. ‘ The Ijord of the Ma,nor/ 

founded on * Wilhelm Meister ’ (Imperial 
4’heatre, 3 Ai>ril 1880). 4. ‘The Cynic’ 
(Globe ’riuaitre, 14 Jan. 1BB2). 5. ‘‘The 
Whip Hand/ with Mrs. Merival (5 (0am- 
brkige/rheatre Royal, 21 dan. 1B85). 0 . 
* Our Joan ’ (Grand Theatre, 3 Got, 1BB7). 

[The /rimes, 17 .fan. 190(0 Who’s Who, 
1905 ; Pratt, Ptsopk^ of the Period, 1897; 
1 1. 0, ^ Merivale, Bar, Btago and Platform, 
1902, informat iv(^ reminiscenaea, lacking in 
<lateH ; HollhigHlittad, Gaiety Ohronioles, 1898 ; 
'I'ht^ Bamu’ofts, RtHHilleetioiia of Bixty Years, 
1909; privatiunf(>rination/J E, L. 

m:eeeiman, henry bet on 

(pHmidonym). [Hc^e Scott, HcaH Btowicll 
{1B03-J9i)3), novelist.] 

MIYEIOB:, FREDERICK (1827-1906), 
divine, born at Eamsbury vicarage, Wilt- 
shirt^, on 2B Jam IB27, was the youngest 
son of Edward Graves Meyrick, vicar of 
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Ramsbtirj, by Ms wife Myra Hi:)ward. Ho 
claimed descent from tlie ancient family 
of Meyricks of Bodorgan, Anglesey, through 
Rowland Merrick or Meyrick, bisliO|> of 
Bangor, 1659-66 [q. v.], Kducated first at 
Ramsbury school, ho won a seJiolarHlup ; 
at Trinity College, Oxfoi’d, and inafHculat/(‘d 
on 12 June 1843. He gradiiatecl JhA., with 
a second class in final classical -school, in 
1847, and procccnlc'd M. A. in 1850. Elected 
fellow of Trinity in IBt?, Ikj trav<‘Ued on 
t-lio Continent with pupils, ch)sely obHiU’ving 
ecclesiastical affairs, Oiu; reHult wjih the 
establishment in 1853 of tlu^ Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, of whicli Meyrick for forty- 
six years acted as secnitary. 'irhe reHults 
of his observations in Bpain lus |>ul>IiHhiHl 
as *Tlxe Practical Working of the Church 
of Spain (1851),’ 

Returning to Oxford, Mtyrick was or- 
dained deacon in 1850 and priest in 1852; 
became tutor of Trinity; took an active 
part in the discussion of miivuTsity r<4V»rni ; 
erosBcd swords with H, E. Manning | q, v. ) 
over Roman catholic ethics as repn ‘sen t-ed | 
by ,'UguoiTs works ; w’as sekjct preacher 
at Oxford (1855-6 and 1875^45), and White- 
hall ])reachor (1856 7). In 1859 la^ was 

appointed an inspector of scshools, and 
resigned his fellowHhi|) iti the following 
year, In 1868 Meyrick \vm instituted t-o 
the rectory of Blickling with Er|>inglmin, 
Norf<)lk, wlioro he spent tlus nsimumler of 
Mb life. From 1868 to 1885 he siawinl ilie 
bishop of Lincoln, Christoplier Wordswortli 
[q. v.J, m examining elutplain, and in 1869 
becamci a non-residentiary canon of Lintjoln. 

The Vatican Council of 1870 gave nmv 
life to Meyrick’s interest in (‘ontinentjd 
affairs, He visited iJollingta* at tJio time 
of his excommunication, and iit tended tlie 
Bonn confermujivs on iHunuon (1874 and 
1875), which he helptui to orgaiuHO. Dur- 
ing 1886 he was principal of CtKlringl-on 
College, Barbadoci, a theological imining 
institution. In 1892 he aooomiianied the 
archbishop of Dublin, Lord Blanket [q, v, 
BuppL X], on a journey in Bpaln for tlio 
aid of the reformed church ; and on i\m 
archbishop’s consecration in 1804 of Bishop 
Cabrera he drew up an address, largely 
signed, in support of Lord Blunket’s action. 
In 1898 he resigned the seoretaryship of the 
Anglo-Continental Church Society, and in 
1899 ended the publication of the * Foreign 
Church Ohroniole,’ wMoh he had edited 
for twenty years. In 1904 he took part 
in the ritual controversy, identifying hhn- 
self, more intimately with the moderate 
evangelicals, He died at Blickling on 
3 Jan. 1906, and is commemorated in the 


church by a window. A wide iravellcr, 
an accomplislu'd linguist, and a clover 
disputant, he hindeiual Ms ecclesiastical 
advancement by liis controversial zeal. He 
married in 1859Kijirion F. Dan vers, who with 
two sons and five dauglitcrs surviviHl him. 

M(ynek contributed in f)eriodieai litera- 
ture ; to iSinitb’s ' Dief itauuy of thfi Bible ' 
(1860, 1863), to the ' Dictionary of Eeek^si- 
asticul Antiquities’ (1875), and to 'A 
Brotestant Dictionaiy ’ {1961); to llic 
‘SijealoFs Gominenf ary’ (Joel aiul Obiuliah, 
1876; EjJiesians, 1886); fo the VBulpit 
Gomnuadary’ (l^eviticus, 1882); and t<x 
tliC ‘One VttJuine (Commentary' (1965). 
IliH ‘Memories’ (1965) is <*Hpecially useful 
for itu account of his eonlem|)orariea at 
Oxford and for its view of Angiiean in- 
iereat in ties Old Gatholie aiid oilier riJorm 
movements on the Gout inent, In eonmas- 
tion with these inovi'iiuuifs he translatid 
into Latin and ot-luT hinguages standanl 
wf>rkH of KngilHh divines, and was the 
author of stweral autidioman imnipIihlH, 
lie also publishefij J. ' Moral Theoiogy of 
the Ghurcli of Rome/ 1856, 2. ‘ ’rhe i)ut» 

east and tla^ Bora* of Ismdon/ 1858, 3, 

‘ UniverHity and WMtehall SermoUH/ 18541 
4. ‘ Ih Dogma a Net’CHsity?’ IHH3, 5, 

* ’rhe Doctrine t J lla^ Glnneh of KnglamI 
on the Holy Gmumuniim restat<Hl/ 1885; 
4th tdii. 1899, 6, ‘The Glmreh it* v^paln/ 
1892. 7. SSerijdural and (tdiaJie Truth 
and Worship/ 1961 ; 2ml eilit, 1968, 

( lA Meyrick* Mtuauries of l,iD at O^forth 
1965; 'the Timi% 4 imd 17 Jam 1966; 
Giiardiau, 16 Jam 1966; J, li. tlvcrtou aiai K, 
Wordsworth, {’hrist uj»hcr Wordswort to Bishop 
of Lioeohu IHHH, p, IGtt; G. W, Rilehlm 
Edward Harold Browne, D.D,, iHtrru pp, 
229^231 : D, G l>afhhufy, i5>rroM|niiaionne 
on Glmrelj and Ridiaioii of W, fe, Glad* 


Hton<% 1916, h .135, 2l5; A. R Hurt. Rife 


and L^ttew of lA ,f. A/llorl, IHINl, I. 3-18; 
private Infonnatiom t A. It fi 

(IH3T 
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tnulition to tndo independontly and for hia 
own profit, Mioliio made rapid progroaa, 
and in 1857 liccamo a partner of lua firm 
and its roproaontativo at Biiangliai. Bub- 
Borpiently bo tranaforred Ivia aervicoH auc- 
coaaivoly to (Jbaiauan, King aini Oo., to 
Dyco, Hiciiol luid ( V)., in wliioh lio obtained 
a partnoraliip, and liiudly to tlio loading 
(diini'Ho firm, dardino, MatlioHon and (Jo, 
Ho wan nu^anvvldlo a la’otniianit meinbor 
of tho (JhandKO* of Coniniorecj, Bhanghai, 
and wan fr^r Homo yiMirn ohairman. 

Mi(dii(^ WHH tmlivo in ataparing infonna- 
tion likely to Im Horviiu^fddo to Jlritinh 
cominoreft. Afiia* (Ik*. <1 rafting of tho treaty 
of TiontHin, ratiliod in IBdd, whi<!h propoHcd 
t 4 > open now porln in tlus norfli, Mieliio 
in tho Hpring (d' I Bob ioigagiat in a aeorot 
tnwling ox|Kalition to tho t iulf of Poeliili, 
and waH om^ of tho, brnt- Karojx^an tra<l<a*H 
to gain diri'id. kiunvlodgo, of \Voi«hai“Woi, 
(Jhofota Nrnvtdning, and othm* phtetsH oti 
tliai nnkmnvn ot>aHt, Jn IHdl ho 


Chino -Japanese war. Stibsec[uently he left 
China for England, only returning in 1901 
in order to visit his daughter, who with 
her husband had been shut up in the 
legations at Peking. He died on 8 Aug. 
1902 at the Hotel Cecil, London, and was 
buried at Highgato cemetery. 

In ‘ Tho Englishman in China ’ (2 vols. 
1900) Michie supplied a clear and com- 
prehensive account of European relations 
with China through the Victorian era. 
Tho central figure of tho narrative is 
Bir Rutliorford Alcock [q. v.]. Michie’s 
criticisms of English diplomacy and English 
oflieials are the fruit of personal observation 
and first-hand knowledge. He also pub- 
lished ‘Missionaries in China’ (1891) and 
‘ China and Christianity’ (1900). 

Michie married on 16 Dec, 1866 Ann, 
daughter of CJharles Morloy Robinson of 
Forest blouse, Loytonstone, Essex. He 
had issue one daughter and one son, Alex- 
ander, an ofllcial in tho Chinese customs 


dfsHl Bir flumoH llopi^ | t|. v, j in Ins negetia- 
lioiiH with lliii d’aiping rebfbs. Ho wont 
U|) t!io River Vungf/.r^ with tht^ ox|KHlitioTi 
wliieb was to pr<def'4. Ib’ifJmh trmle, and at 
Nanking, Mit'hie, with Lietitf*nanPeoloneI 
(iifRirwardH Wnlseley anti J. P. 

ilugbeH, vieeuntiisu! dtvtigiuilo nf Kindviang, 
wntM aliovvoii to lantl. fuul tbt^ tbrt^tt re.mained 
for Htnno wetdis iw Cm voluntary guostH of 
the rolads, as to whtme sf rtutgt h anti inbui* 
tioUH they mapnrtHi UHtdnl inbirmatiotn 

In IHth Mieluo returnetl temporarily ttj 
England by the nnimnal nmlo of Bibtu’ia, 
llodieHerilit'?ti in the %buirnal of the Ceo- 
grapbitad StHuety ’ bis journey betwetm 
IdenlHin ami Mnloliin, ami in 1864 pnb- 
liHlnal 'The Bdauian Ovtu'laml Rt>ut4.%’ a 
deHeriiditUi td’ the wlmlti jtHnmey from 
Peking Ri St. l*ebu*Hbnrg. 

In 1869 Mieliie* tm biiudf of tboBbanghai 
Chamla?r of Ctimmerei% man an pan iet I Mr. 
Hwitilmts tumHol of 'Itiiwainon anejt|HnIition 
into tlic^ inierit.tr. A revlHion ttf Cut 4..Vf*aty 
of IbimtHin worn eonfemplateib and Mieltie 
and. bk eomparnttn uiiderkHik tn/i stmiy the 
eorniilifUis of iTm.ltt in t.b,o iii.strIet;M fikt-sly 
tt,t tm atbwfoti, Afit.’r pmssing ilirttugh il.m 
canal tbstriet. of tim Vangivo vtdky, he 
iotpiorod Bs^'^diwan and mmle a of 

.|H.trmantmt vidiie. 

In 1886 Miebie atdiliHl at Tientsin, w'liare 
ba not oidy cam*H.I on Ink priv'al4t busimtHi 
1^,0 /*^»»*n:tH|M:mtbsnt rtf ‘ d'ho Tinn^H.’ 

too' bo tho * (.lidnoMo 

tHliiHl at ''Pient44in, and wntUs 


for ‘ Bttmkwiaal,’ * Ixutnitr, 

eoiTOH 


For «omo 




Hervieo, 

lTh(t I’irmts, 12 Aug. 1002; Qcog. Joum. 
X. xvii. and xx. ; Sfauloy Lano Poole, Life 
of Bir Mari'y Parkes, 1B{)4 ; Sir Henry Keppel, 

A Bailor’s Life under Ifour Sovereigns, 1899 ; 
private information.] S. E. F. 

M KIKIMdlTi WAITE, JOHN THOMAS 
(1846 “1906), architect, Itorn at Riskworth 
H(nm(t, Wakefield, Yorkshire, on 8 May 
1BI6, was son of James Micklethwaite of 
Ibjpton, Mirfield, worsted spinner and 
e.olliery owner, by liis wife Sarah Eliza 
Btanway of Manohestc^r. 

After education at Tiuloaster and Wake- 
field, and subsequently at King’s 0olle|e, 
l^tndoiL winch afterwards granted him 
an ham fellowship, ho became a pupil in 
1862 of (Bir) Ccorgo Gilbert Bcott [q, v.], 
and formed a lifctlong friendship with 
a ftdlow i)upib Mr. Burners Clarke. Ho 
began indepembvnt itraotico in 1869 and was 
in cutnstant eollal>()ration with Mj‘. Somers 
Clarkt^ who (bdinitely biscame his partner 
in 1876 and rtunaimxl in that oa|)acity till 
hlB retirenuuit from active work in 1892i 

An earnest ehurohman and a master of 
liistorie ritual, Micklethwaite brought sym- 
pathy ami knowledge to bear on his work 
as a (lesigner. His pr<jductiona, though not 
strikingly originab wore invariably scholarly 
and eorrect, ' Tho individual responsibilities 
of Micklethwaite and Ms partner are not 
always easy to distinguish. Of their 
I joint works the church of Bt. John, Gains- 
borough, tho ohurelies of All Baints, Brix- 
bam, and St. Paul’s, Wimbledon Park, 
\ m well as the enlargement of tlie parish 


Micklethwaite 
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Mid lane 


devoted liioiHelf to firolii«>ologicaJ inqtnry 
(tnd writing an vrtdl as to areliifiMjt und work. 
In JB7<X wlani la> wrote a 


‘r oiJ 


(Jhapd of iSt. Krasijuis in Wt\HtniinHt(*r At)l)ey, 
he* was oleeded K.S.A. si’rved for 


iiiany years on tila^ exeentive t'onirnittca 
of the* AntiquarieH' iSociefy, was several 
l.imes a mein her of (‘onneil, and heeanie a 
viee-presidmil- in 19()2. A series tif arliides 
b(*gnn in ' Tiie Smaasty ’ as (strly as 1870 
were eolleeted in 1H7 I as ' Morhan Parisli 
01nireh('H» tlieir Han, I h^sign and Fnrnitnre.' 
Among Ills more important monogr 
wer<! iavo essays on Sie*ion efmrehes 
two on Westminster Ahhev» ail in 


church at Brighton, were all designed and 
begun by Mr. Bomors Clarke, and were 
completed by Mickle tliwaite after 181)2. 

At Brighton church Micklethwaite rnodillisl 
his colleague’s design, and at All Baints’ 
church, Haydoii Lane, Wimlih'doiu Mieklo 
tlvwaite, besides completing Mr. Bomers 
Clarke’s plans, desigm'd ilui H(jr(‘ens and 
furniture. The church at Bt.r(‘tton was 
designed by Mr. Clarke hut was carriml out 
by Mickletlnvaite after 181)2. 

Among th(^ worlcs whieh diHtinet.ly 
or exclusively Mieklet liwailiii’s are ; Bt. 

Hilda’s churciu Leeds; Bt. llarth<>l<*inew's, 

Barking Road, East Ham (11)02); St. 

Peter’s, Booking ; Widford <dmroh ; the ‘ Andueologienl rloumald om- on tin* Hmd|n 
rebuilding (toveer excepted) of All Saints, t,ur(*s of Henry Virs Mlui|i»d in vArelmse 
Mortoji, near (Jairisboningh (1801-2) ; the logia,’ and a t reat isi* on Cie C'isiereian 
House of Mercy, Horhiiry ; Bt. Saviour's, |jlan in t lie * Yorkshire. Areineoiogicid 
Luton, and Bt. Matlliias’, Camhri<)g«x dournak' He was omud tiavhmmh'rs of ils^ 
Micklethwaite’s eealesiologieal skill was I Alenin Club, the Henry Bi'adslmw Boeiety, 
oft, (SI in demand for tls^ eom plot ion or | and t ls^ Bl . Patd’s HeideHioiogicnl Btsfiety, 
furnishing of clianeivis and t-In^ Iik«s ha* 1 His 1ra<’t <01 tls* M )rnaiinaitH *ii f ht* fitihric ’ 
example at Bt. dohn's, VVakidiold. Tln^ } was th(‘ lirst puhlieation of the Aieiun 
screens and rood of Bt. Mary Magdalom*’H, j Club in IK'JT, and n'aehed a third editioti, 
Munster Bquans London, are of his d(*Hign, j Hi' was a numdas*, and in IHfKl master, of 
He was often engaged in rest, oration, as at I t4a* Art WArkiO’s’ ( hold, and took a hniding 
Kirkstall Alds'y, Hs* ehnrehes of Onndlis | part in tin* aHairs of ils* Arehasdogleal 
Thornhangh, Ingl(«sham, OHord, VVinelnL 1 Instifute. In 1871 he isHiied, in eonjumo 
sea, West Mailing, Lydney North, and All tion with Mr. Bomers f *laik(% a |»amphk*L 
Baints, (ln‘at Bturtom The York county * Wind, shall la* done with Bt, fhiurs ?’ in 

refermuM* to tin* interna! altm'aiions then 
in pmgri*Hs. 

After some years of failing tiealilq lie 
(IhaL unmarrhal, mi 2H Uid. liMhi, at Ins 
resyencis 27 Bt, fhange's Btpian% liondon, 
8.W.» and was necmaieii tin* honour of lanial 
in tln^ west cloister, Wt'stmimdm* Alibey* 


couiuiil aj)poinL.al liim, with Mr. W. IL 
Brierley, to r(‘Htoro Hiitldrd’s (rowan* at 
York, ami in 1900 ho was intulo architect 
to Bt. George’s Ghapoli Windsor, At 
Ranwortlq Norfolk, lia ropainnl tlu^ oi^le- 
brated soreciq and at Bt. Andrew’s, Ulii*rry 
Hinton, he restored the clianta*!. 

Of his less Irmpient domestic ami H<*evilai 


mi'imn 10 Nov. 


p, liHO, artieh* 


work there an, lu (4»^ l.y 1‘ruf. I,,.tl,al..v i UnMvr. v.,(, 

to StiLmt'Tord lOLt*k. lio Mkwthiof.n.l . t ;,.. ’ . . . * .t , 


to Btapleford Park, and the 'reehnical 
Bchools at Wiml)ledon, 

Micklethwaito’s critical knowh*dgt^ of 
Westminster Abbey ami Ins alTiastion for 
the fabric wore rewardi^l in 1B9B by his 
appointment as eurviwor to tlie cli**au and 
chapter, on the death of John l 4 >ugli- 
borougli Pearson [q. v.]. The works of 
renewal on tlwi south transept and west 
front weie esarried out during Ids poriotl 
of office in oollahoration with Mr, W, 1). 
Garoe, lAB.A. As custodian of the Abbey 
he aimed primarily and essentially at 
oonservation. With the possible exoeption 
of the decoration on the west side of the 
Confessor’s shrine carried out at the time 
of the coronation of King Edward VXI 
(when he also designed some of the vest* 
ments for the ceremonial), he made few if 
any attempts at conjectural renovation. 

Throughout his career Micklethwaite 


p, r»IO; nhitmuy imth’i* l>y thv pre^idetif. 
Hue. Anfiq. ProetH'ilingH, 22 A|«d 1007; 
Index Pi’(s*. H(s*. Ant tip, ^feetmtl snr,, 

207 (list (»f MiekkU)iwadt*’s cmdiibiOwn^) ; 
inhn*niati(in fs'tnn Btunvi H { ’Iju kv. l P. W. 

MII>LAMH, AiJiHMI’ {1820 HW), 
hymn writer, hornaiNowpm^t, isle Wiglit, 
on 23 Jam 18211, was the lamihummm ehitd 
ami youngimi ofthr^ large fannly nf »lamei 
Midlano (m Oct. I824| l*y iiis wifn Frania*^ 
I^awes, a mem tier tJ the congregational 
church then under I’liomas Binimy"!i|,. vH. 


employed for some thnm’ymrs In a haail 
printing office, then heeanm an Ironmonger's 
assistant, and ultlmaLdy waw in bushmiis 
for hiinsolf as tinsmith and ironmonger, 
Em religioui tridning was in tim eongri*- 
Rational church and Its Bnnday school, 
m wldoli he beoamo a teacher 
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Milbanke 


that of liHi( truing to Hei'inouB ho 

Btudifid i.lio liymnd)aok ; Huliseqiiontly he 
joined the Idynioutli hrotliron. Prompted 
by bin Sunday-Hehool teafilua*, ho i)egan 
to writes verno m a ehild, oontnlniting 
to imtga'/inoH an ‘ Little Ailseriid Hin flrnt 
printed liymn, written in Stmtember 1842, 
eippeansd in t lie * Yontli a Magadnes,’ 
Ne>v. 1842. ddie hymn wlih^li oamo firHt 
inbf iiH(^ {* f iod IdeHH onr f^unday BfjlioolH/ 
to the time of this National Aiithem) wan 
written in 1844. Llie, hymn on which his 
farms reslB (‘'rher<5''H a' Friend for little 
children ’) was iJoni|>oHi*il on 7 Feh. 1859 ; it 
has lieen translated into a diw,en languagcss, 
inclnding (Jhim’Hrs and Japanese ; it was 
inclmh^ri in the Hiipidementi to ‘ Hymns 


(315 hymns) ; 1909, 12mo (323 hymns • 
portrait). 9. ‘The Gospel Hall Hymix 
llook,’ 1904, 12mo (218 hymns additional 
p tlioHO in No. 8, 1904). 10. ‘ A CoUoquy 

between the Gallows and the Hangman ’ 
1861 (verso). 11. ‘ Chronological Table of 
Itvents . . . Carisbrooko Castle, ‘ Newport, 
I.W., 1877, 12ino. 

[The Times, 1 March 1009 ; Isle of Wight 
County Press, « March 1909 ; Miller’s Singers 
and bongs, 1809, p. 672 ; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology, 1907, pp. 733 aep, 1672 ; private 
mformation.] q., 

MILBANKE, RALPH GORDON 
NO.EIj king, second Eael oif Lovelace 
, . , 1 », 1 ■ ' (1339-1906), author of ‘Astarto,’ born at 

Arieiimt (u«l M. wlerii {1«6H), wlu'u Sir I 10 St. Jmnes’s Square. London, on 2 July 
John Stainer wrojo (.hi? turio ‘ In Memoriam ’ | 1839, was second son of William King, 
for it. Midliine’s oniquit of hymns was i afterwards King-Noel, first earl of Lovelace 
iMnay.ing : in one year lii> wrote aliont 401), i (180.5-1893), by his first wife, Ada Augusta, 
(diiefiy for Amerienn newHpaiierH ; Julian | daughter of Lord Byron the poet [q. v.]. 
{.filly 1907) credits hint with liaving pro- 1 The father, %vho suoooodod as eighth Baron 
dneed over HOO hymns, of whi«h 83 hwl King in 1833, was eroatod earl of Lovelace 
fteen introduced itito widely usisl hymnals, on 30 Juno 1838. Ho was lord-lioutonant 
Many were iitthliKltHt in miigaKines and of Surrey from 1840 to his death in 1893, 
ill very nninerons tiny (•olleciions ; for the I and interostod himaolf in agricultural and 
year liMIH In* wrote t hat. he counted ‘ just ! meohanioal engimtoring. 

' 'd eonijMisitions, which is I Dtiriiig 1817-8 Ralph was a pupil at 


abont ibif jwmmil iivi-ragis’ Lbin, Imwtwt^r, | Wiilmlm voii IMioiibcrg’H PtsBtalozzian 
imLtiliHl ott tniiianal ami bmal i H«haal at Hofwyl. near Bemo [see under 

topk'H in Ilia * LF i4 VViglJ* (Lind*y ’ I llKaifoim^ WmLiAM: Hbney, BiippL XI]. 
ami oilmr ami hintmleal pr<mi\ j BubHeipiently cclmjatixi privately, he 

lAa* Homn limn Im a lm‘al magazim% j jaatriinilated at IJnivcrHity College, 6xford, 

in nolliing j iii 1859, biit did not graduate. On the 
(loath on 1 iSopt, 1852 of his older brother, 
Byron Noel, ViKeount Ockham, who had 


‘ IhIhikI Clroi 
by hk iiml having bia^omo guarantor 
for a f’rlemi hi^ wan rmiuemi Ui ba'nkruptey. 
Hk f Hernia ihrouglmut tlm eountry, in 
eonjumiHoii wit h flm Hnmiay Hehool Union, 
raiw^l a aum wliieli enalkHl t he biytkrii|>Lty 
ill ia^ aniuilhal and provided an ammily for 
Mldlaim ami Ida wife, Ho wan a man of 
wide aynipiilhitm j Ida hyniiiH, with little 
elaim tii gm'duH, are inarkiMl liy a winnome 
religiouH emotimn and a famMiimat4s love of 
ahildri^m Hi^ diinl at ForeHt Villa, Bimth 
M'all* Ninvport, LW., on 27 I64i. 111011, an 
tlm reiitilt of an am;'»p!*v!tie HeiziirOi and. 
wim Imriml in C'krknrooke iiemeti'^ry. He 
marriiMl Miriam Uranger, wlio m.irviviMi Inm 
witlt two warn and one daughter* 

14*0 following wt*rka are tielieved to con- 
tain most of hk hyinrw ; L ^ .Foetry midroHBt.d 
to Babbath Beltool Teimhem/ 


*l..jiVVVW 


from Olivet.,’ 
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HuatHHMliHl hiB grandmother, Xjmly Byroip 
iiH twelftli Baron Wentworth, Ralph 
hiinBelf beoamo tlurtcientli Baron Wont- 
worth. Ho had aHBinnod tlie surname of 
Milbanke, Lady Byron’s maiden Burname, 
by royal licence on 6 Nov. IBGI. Taking 
ilitle j)art in |)ublic life, lie road widely 
ami showed independent if rather erratic 
judgment. At tlu^ ago of twonty-two ho 
Hpent a yoar in Iceland, and was a zealous 
student of Norse literature. In early life 
a bold Alpine elimber, ho spent much 
time in the Alps, wluh^ a |>eak of the Dolo- 
niitoH bears his name- An aooomplished 
linguist, he was especially oonverBant with 
Bwiss ami Tyrolese dialects, His intimate 
act|uaintanets with French, German, and 
Knglkli literature was combined with a 
tine taste in music and painting. Ho 
enjoyid tlio intimacy of W. E. H. Tjecky 
and other men of lottera. In 1893 ho 
Hucoiuded his father as second earl of 
Itovelao©, In 1905 he privately printed 
* Astarto i A Fragment of Truth concerning 



Miller r,. 

George Gordon Byron, first Lord Byron/ 
dedicated to M. C. L* (liis second wife). 
This vigorous if somewhat uncritical 
polemic purported to be a vindicalion of 
iHiovolaco^B grandmother, Lady IJyron, from 
the aspersions made ui)on h(3r after th(^ 

‘ revelations ’ of Mrs. J^etjcher 8 to wo hi 
1869-70. Lovelace alleged, on (widenco of 
hitherto un divulged jiiijicrH ledt) liy l-duly 
Byron, and now at iiis dispoHal, that 
Byron’s relations with liis half-sister, Mrs, 
Augusta XiOigh, were criminal, and that she 
was the ''Astarta’ of tli(3 poet’s *Manfr(Ml.’ 
Lovelace printed th Hin.t.ern(vnt» signed in 
1816 by Dr, Lttshington, Sir liolierf. Will- 
mot, and vSir J<’rancis I)oyU% and various 
extracts from (5()rreH|>(irHhmee. 11(3 also 
cited a letter in support of his comdusion 
from Sir LcHlic? Btophen, who had ox- 
aminod the pa])erH. * Astart(3 ’ |)rovok(3d 
replies from Mr. John Murray (hml 
Byrm and his Dclmctors, 1906) and from 
Mr. Itichard Edgeumbe [ Bynni : thf, Jjwt 
Pfme, 1909). 


Miller 

imperial yeomanry, ^ lading uumtioned in 
despatelu^H, and iveedving tlie l),S.O. H (3 
was a J.Ih and D.L. for Ihu’wickshire, 

In 1889 Miller, wlio bad |>revioUHly o^vned 
a few sUie}>k‘-ehas(‘rH, ajipeaiH'd u})on the 
turf a.s an owner of riwv'horses, run tnuU*r 
flock(3y (hub rules. In that year he |>ur- 
ehased witJv rare jiidgimuit. of 8ir Eobert 
Jardine and J(dm Porter, HaJufoin, wlucli 
laid won iJas bisiier Htakes at Saiidown Park 
very easily, 'riie ]>ri(a‘ waa &HH)L and Imlf 
the value of tht^ Derby, if tla^ fa»rHe Avon 
that piT/(3. Sainfoin Avon the Derby of 
1890 from la* N<ur. Oruadh and Sun*f<jot. 

Millers next* stroke of luck Avas the 
pureha.H(3 in 1891 hu* -UOO guiiieaM, as a 
yearling, of the mare Eo(|m*l)rum3 (foaled in 
1898), by St. Simon, who liad I teen bred l^y 
th(3 Dia^liesH of MmdroHi^. With Eof|ue. 
lu’une he won t ln3 Nmv Sf ali**H at AHeot and 
Die Z(3thnal Stalo's at Doneaster. MittiHi in 
1899 with Sainfoin, Ihajuebrune jmaituaxi 
Eoek Sand, }a*r lirsl^ foal. With this colt 
Sir James Avon in 1902 tla^ Woodeote 


Ixivelaco died very siahh^nly at. Oc^kliam 
Park, Eipley, Surnvy, on 28 Ang. 1906. 
After cremation at Woking his aslies Avero 
buried in the King elia}H3l over tlie Family 
vault in Ockham ehureh, 111* was taviiu*. 
mamed: (1) on 25 Aug. 186tk to Idinny 
{d, lB78)j third daughl.er of ( h'orge lliuiot, 
vicar of St. Anne’s, Ninve.asth? ,* (2) on 10 
D(k?. 1880, tx> Mary Oandim?, eldant dauglit.ei’ 
of the Bt« Hon. dames Stuart Wortley ; hIio 
survivod him. Thera wan no maia'isBU(3. 
Lovolaoe’s daughter, Ada Mary, l>y his first 
wife, Bucceeded to lier faltier’s barony of 
Wentworth. I’ht? earldom of iLovelaexi de- 
volved on his balf-brotbcr LionG Eorteseue 
King, son of tlie first earl by bis si^eoml wih*. 

fG. E. Ods and BurlorH Pei*rag«*H ; 9'he 
Times, 80 Aug., 3 and 10 Sept. 1906 j 
tator, 15 Se|it. 1906 (letter by * (k* (Mrs. 
Ady); Brit. Mu®. Oat. ; Lovclaoe’8 AntarO^ 
and works cited.] G, Li 0. M, 
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MILLEE, Bib 
baronet (1864^1906) 

Manderston on 22 Got. 1864, wm oldest 
surviving son of Bir William Miller, first 
baronet (1809-1887), of Mandemton, Ber- 
wick, a Loith merchant, who was M.P, for 
Leith (1869-64) and Berwickshire (1893-4). 
James, after o(iucatian at Eton and Band- 
hurst, joined the army, becoming captain 
in the 14th hussarB on 8 Sept. 1888- On 
10 Oct, 1887 ho suoocodod to the baronetcy 
on his father’s death. He was afterwards 
major of the Lothiana and Berwickshire 
imperial yeomanry, and served in South 
Africa (1900-1) with the 6th battalion 


Slak(*H at EpHom, tiu3 (.Pvmdry Sfakes at 
Ascid., tli<3 ( Jliampsgim StnkcH at I)imrast 4 *r, 
and t lu3 I Hwvhurst Idafo at, Knwmarkrl. In 
iho following yonr Pork Sand won tim Two 
’riiouHiuid (hiinoaii, i Jorliy, and St, lsg(*r. 
During fho i liroi* HintaniiH m* wsh in I raining, 
Huh horso Avon stakoH (o tlu' vahui of 
‘15,018/,, and was cld^Ily inHirtmionial in 
placing Sir dames at tla* bi»ud of the list of 
winning owm^rs in 1903 and 1904, witb 
totals of 2L76H/. and 27,928/. Miamwliiln 
Miller had in 1895 won I la* Dakn with l^a 
SagcsHi*, a. daughlor of Wisdiau, and in 
1991 Ids lilly Aida, by Galopin, Avon ilio 
Ono ''riamsand (Ininoas. 'Tim most hm 
portant of Ids sias'osHt^H in handicups was 
t-liat gained in iho tk^sartiwitch tj IH9H 
with (Jialimh'UK, dcHiinod to bocoiiH^ the 
sire of the Tdly Sigimrirmtla, avIio in 191)8 
Avon tlm Ui'ihy and Daks for the Glawalicr 
Ginistrilii, During lim Hovonforn years 
ho hml horses in training Miller Avon 161 
races, worth ll-l,995/. 

Miller estabiishod a IdglnolaHs biisnling 
farm at llandlion Bttjd, Kmvinarki’t. wla.^re 
liook Band mm foahxi Ho mm ehxdxxl a 
memte of the doakt^y Dfuli in 1993, and 
was. a itewau,! of that faaly AA’iam he d,i<s..| 
In 1906. . In' I’tooinnber Hl9.,5 he sold hy 
auction most of Ids mares, and Eoi|ue- 
was mi'rc5l"ume(.i bv a Ik^igian tinsaler 

9:«r,'mi22» 



on, 

, ^ ^ .. a eh'III eaiiglit i'U 
hunting-field,. l,lis 'remains were intei 

» t . ^ 


at Christ (Jliureh 
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Boliiiont. <»f New Yerk for 25, 
Married io 1H03 to the Hon. tivelino Mary 
Ourzon, iBird danghter of tlie fourth 
Baron Stua’Hdale, Milh;r hilt no iHBtio, and 
wart HueaerHled in ilie iiaroneksy l>y liirt 
brother, dolni Ah^xander, A earioon por- 
trait a]>|HeuHHl in * Vftnity Fair’ in 1890. 

(The 5’itm*H, 2'd »Jan. llilHl ; KingHr5l<n*<^ (by | 
John Fort(rt'), jjp. 124 5 ; liiiirH (hiide to f-he j 
4’urf ; DtJireit’B l^‘f*rage ; Biirke’H Peorago. I 

F. M. 

MlTCHEIile Hut Ali'riilJH (1H26- 
Ht^oitirth eoninuHHiontir in Ivinaey 
and atithtnary, born at Elgin on H) Man. 
IB2b, wart rtoii of Ueorge MitcluJl, 
by hirt wife Kli'/nla'ili < lari b Ib^ wa« edu- 
e.atirtl at Hlgin Aieuleiny, and gntdnaied 
M.A. at Aberdeen Univerrtity in 1845, 
prorteenting bin HtndieB for the rmrtlieal 
profertrtion at l*ariH, Ih'rlin, and Vhnna, ^ 
and proeeeding M J>. at* Alienteon in 1850. j 
Devoting IdniHfdf to luiuM'-y* he rpuokly 
rthoweti an aptltudii for tbin tirancdi of 
praetiee. When tla^ Lunaey Aet of 1857 
wart pitHrteri, lie was tdiOHen <nie <jf the <Iepnty 
eonnniHHitinerrt for »SeidlHnd, and wim oom- 
inirtHioner from May IH7b to 8t*|)kanber ^ 
18ii5. Improved methodrt for treating tlie j 
innane, wldeh be hel|Mrtl t<i bring inki nwr | 
in Heotiand, he dev*4o|Mrti etTeelividy in hirt 
book *Tbe Itwane in Private DweilingH’ 
(IMinbnrgh IHIH). Preni^niing hin vhnvH | 
pmwrtividy ridber ihiur aignimmtativi'ly, ; 
no won for f bmn wiile Hup|rtirt. In IHHU 
iio wan a|i|HankHl a member of the Englirtb | 
oommiHBioii on eriminal lummy, and bin | 
oxfH'rhmee largely infinenoed the report | 
upon wl'iieh tbi^ Aet of l8Hb wiia foutideti. ! 
in 1HH5 hi* mowed on the depaft-mental 
eommittirt.^ on eriminai lunatioH in Indand. 
From May IHbb till Mareh 1872 he luitetl m 
Morirton Wlnnw on inBanity bi the Eoyal 
(killegeof PliyrtieiaiiH of 14dlnburglu^ In Mh 
leot'.uu.’^rt, inat'iy id whie.li were publirtIu.Hi in 
iKio'k form., and in otlnw workn, ht^ di^tdi. 
aiitboritailvely witli vyirhmH art|rtietrt of 
.^.^dniiivainal, woeiaii an-d medioal 
:m 4I oombinid with hirt prt>feHHional . 
antirinarliMi rttuily, In I Hill 
piHunkHl a yorrim|>onding member, j 
in 1857 hi^ wiirt eleobal a 'fellow, <»f | 
the BtJoitTy of AidiquarieH. of Bksotlpd, ami ; 
oontinwrtl an motive meiiiter till hl« death, j 
rtervliig fri>n'i time kr timi^ aa rteeretary 
and viatf*|m4rtlderit* lila 
/■amie ■ tn-ifU tiKiBling rtiifrt3rrttliionrt in the 

igldaiKlrt, i^peiaily in_ tlmir 

on pn^bleiiirt of innanity. lio^oonj 
I **,*«««. imfierrt to the * ftowtlinp,* 
g a tat Bcaittirth tofio-** 
In 1876 Bliloheli Wiirt 


tlie first Rhind lecturer in archieology, 
and delivered three courses of six lectures 
each, which wore published under the title 
^ Tho Past in the Present : What is 
Civilisation?’ (Edinburgh 1880); the book 
took standard rank. Mitchell was one 
of tlie founders of the Scottish History 
Society, and was a member of council 
and vice-president. He edited for the 
society ‘ Macfarlano’s Topographical Col- 
lections ’ (5 vols, 1906-8). He was also 
president of tho Scottish Text Society and 
profcrtsor of ancient history to the Eoyal 
Scottisli Academy from 1878. He was a 
nuvrnber of the royal commission on Scottish 
univerHitiert in 1889, and served till 1900. 

in 1 HB6 ^ Mitchell was made C.B., and 
in 1887 K.C.B, He received the hon. 
d(‘griH> of 1/L. I), from Aberdeen in 1875 ; 
and becsariu' hon. fellow of tho Eoyal 
College of Pliyrticians of Ireland in 1891. 
He died at 84 Drummond Place, Edin- 
htirgh, on 12 Got. 1909, and was buried 
in Bortobank cemetery, Edinburgh. Ho 
married in 1855 Margaret, dau^ter of 
Jamert Hourtiun, 'Pulloohgrihan, Strathspey ; 
she died on 4 Nov. 1904, leaving one son, 
tSydney Mii,(4ielh 

' Besidtm the works mentioned and editions 
of Amlrew Comber’s ‘ Observations on 
Mental Derangmnont ’ (1887) and ‘ Manage- 
ment of Infancy’ (1806), Mitoholl published 
in 1005 ‘ A Ik nit !Dreaming, Ijaughing, and 
BluHhing.’ 

There are two portraits 




one jiainlKKl in IBHO by Norman Macbeth, 
E.H.A., ami tlu^ other by Sir George Eeid, 
Ke.S.A., in 1896. lioth are in possession 
of the family. 

1 Scotsman, and Dundoo Advertiser, 13 Oct. 
HK)9| Ijfcncot, 23 Oct. 1900; privato infor- 
midion.J A. H* M[« 

MITCHELL, JOHN MURRAY (1815- 
1904), pmsliyterian miHsionary and orien- 
taiirti, born in Aberdeen on 19 Aug. 1815, 
waa fonrHi son in the family of five sons 
and tluKie daugliters of James Mitchell, 
bnrgesrt of Aberdeen, by his wife Margaret 
(limhiin Both parents were related to 
Patrick Gipland [q. v.]. Three brothers, 
James ( 1808 4884), Gordon (1809-1893), and 
Alexaridcr (IB22»UK)1), booamo ministers of 
tlie Oluirch of Bootland. After attending 
tlie parish scliool of KinnelT, Hincardino- 
sliire, Mltdiellin 1828 entered the grammar 
mdiool of Aberdeen, where he was strongly 
influanead by the rector James Melvin [q.v.]. 
With the second highest bursary, gained by 
Ilia l^atln prose, he entcrcKl Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, at fourteen, and graduated M.A, 
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with distinction in 1833. Deciding to 
enter the ministry of the Church of Scot- 
land, he began his divinity courso in that 
year, studying first at Aberdocn, wliero ho 
won tlio lord rector’s prize for an essay on 
' The Septuagint and other Greek Versions 
of the Old Testament,’ In 1837 t'hei fame 
of Thomas Chalmers fq. v.] drew him 
to Edinburgh University, where lie W(>n 
a gold modal otrored by Professor David 
Welsh [q, v.] for an (issay on ‘ Euseluus as 
an Ecclesiastical Historian.’ During Hie 
session 1837-S he took cliarge of a class 
at Aberdeen grammar school, and among 
his scholars was James Augustus Grant 
[q. V. hluppl. I], tile African traveller. 

Mitchell was from youth intereslod in 
foreign missions and was deeply impresserl 
by the labours of Alexander Duff [<i. v,]* 
Ordained in 1838 and aiipointcd by the 
foreign mission coinrnititeci of the Chureli of 
Scotland to bo a missioiiary to Bombay, 
he readily niastered the Marathi language 
and literature and l)(K!ame! lu'ofieifmt in 
Sanskrit and the Farsi 7m\(L Among the 
Marathis he made many convi^ris and 
gave an inqiiilse to missionary work liy 
originating the Bombay missionary eon- 
forenco. While at Bombay he made 
missionary tours annually Hirouglumt 
Central India. At the disruption of the 
Church of Bcothuid in 1843, Mitelull, with 
liis colleagues in India, joined the Free 
church and boro a loading part in orgaruHing 
the Free cliurch mission- He succeeded in 
inaugurating a nourishing mission in (he 
Britisli cantonment at INxma, wlien* Hcot.tiHli 
missionaries had prtwiously been forbicldeiii 
and began work among Hie Mangs and 
Mahars of Jaliia and North Ilaidarabad. 
After a four yimrs’ vish. to Htxdlanil 
(18bJ"7), where lie miinstmysl iri, Broughty 
Iferry, he pjHUHHHled in 18(17, at Dr. DidT’s 
re<tuest, to Calcutta, and remained in Biui- 
gal for the next six years. Mainly Hirough 
luB efforts the * Union Church,’ an im|)oHant 
European congregation, was formed at 
Bimla, and ho helped to found a mission 
to the Bantals. 

On returning homo in 1873 ho acted as 
secretary to tlio foreign mission coimuitt-eo 
of the Free ohureh. In 1880, after aitmuB 
ing the pan-preshyter*ian council at I'diila- 
del|)hia, ho wont by way of Japan and 
China to India, where he spent two years 
in lecturing and preaching. From 1888, 
when ho retired from the mission field, 
until 1898 he was minister of Hm BaoHish 
church at Nice. Here his friends inohid<*d 
th© Dutch novelist, Maarten Maartons, 
who wrote admiringly of Mitchoirs * |mre 


heart. ’ and of his ' noble 
aspirations and lieliefs.’ 

Mitchell’s closing years were devoted to 
literary work in lildinliurgli. He had pul)- 
lislied Mfinduism, Past ami I’resmit’ (1885; 
2iul edit. 1897), a capaiile inlroduction 
to the study of Imlian religion. As DulT 
missionary Itadurer in 1903 he gave an m<* 
liaiiHtive course on ‘ 'I’hes Clriad- Religions of 
India,’ wliicli was posHiumouHly pnbiished 
in 1905 wit h a. |)r(Jatory noi(‘ by ids ne|)h(nv, 
Dr. James Mit ehelL 

In Deoemljor 1858 Miteludl was made 
lion. I/Ij.D. of MariHchal College ami Hie 
university of Abenham. He died at In's 
house in Edinbingli on 14 Nt»v, 1904, and 
was buried on 18 Nov. in Hu> Dean emnetery, 
Edinburgb. On the Hixtifdh anniversary 
of hiH ordination as a misHionftry to India, 
luB jiortrait, painted by W. E. Loekhart., 
was pr<‘sent4‘fi (May 1898) to the 
I'Vcf^ ehure-l), and now IiangH in the gmieral 
assembly hall of the, Uniled Free chureh 
in Edinl)urglu 

Beshles sev(U’al Ieeiiir»*H, eont ribulions H) 
ieriodicals, ami admirable melrleal trans- 
ations from t*lassieal and Indian poetM, 
be published: 1. Masters to Imlian Youth 
ngardhig the Evidems's of Hji‘ GhrisHan 
Heligioii, with a. Brief Examiimfion of tlie 
Evidences of Hinduism. Parseinsm and Mo- 
hammedanism ’ (Bombay IHeOj 11th islit. 
1894 : trans. into sevfu'al Indian languages). 
2, ■ 3’hii Coidliet of Ancient Paganism ami 
GhriHilanity ’ (mth). 3. * Memoir of liev, 
Bobert Nesbit, MiHsitmajyd Bomhm 1858, 
4. ^ In West4‘rn India : BrsolIecHons of 
my Early MisHiminry IJfe,' Edinbyrgli 




On 22 Dei*. 1842 lie married Maria Hay, 
daughter of tlu* liev, Alexamler FlyBu’, 
ministm* of Alness, BoHM»sliire» ’lliere were 
no {diildrmi. Mitchell’H wife, wlto died on 
31 Mamh 1997, was disfinguisfied for hm* 
missionary zeal and literary ability. Many 
IxiolsH by her liad a largo rireiilitHoi> ,* the 
chief of them wore: L * A Miasionary's 
Wife among the Wild 3 Vibes of Bouth 
Bengal,’ 1871. 2. VJn Bout hern India,’ 
1885, 3, ’ Hi xiy Years Ago/ 1995. 

j,S<*otHnmm 19 Nov. 1994 Mifi4i«41V a 
private information, j W. F. G 
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(1 845*-! 903), Hundogian, tiorn at 'Win- 
elimtertm 29 July 1845, wiw thiitl mm of 
George Moberly ((|. v.], Iieiuimaster of Win- 
elmster and afp^rwarda bishop of Halisbury. 
His mother M'ary Aim was ■diimihB,)? 
'fhormus Grokat, a BeotHsh me 
l4)gl'iorm ’Tlie family of seven 
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eight clangliUn’H wius brought up in closo 
p(>rH(UUil frit‘iidHliip with thoir near neigh- 
bourn at Winehf*Hit‘r, Eov- .Tohn Koblo and 
Mihb (Tli}«iot.t(^ M* Yongib (Mihh 0. A. E. 
Mobkiu.y, Duke Domum: (Jeorge Moberlt/, 
Ilk Familg and Ftkmlu, IIMI.) 

After two yearn lit a piH'.paraiiOry Bohool 
at IHvyford near WinciieHiiU’, Molxu’ly Ins 
caino a. commtuuw of WincduiBter in *185(5, 
and ohtaitUHl a HcJioiarHiup iltero in 1857. 
'riaUKU^ lu^ pfrHBtMi in 1 8(53 to Now ( bllogt*, 
Oxhatl* witli a UjnoliOHtf'r BoholarBlup. 
In hhiHtor te*rm 18(55 lui obtaijual lirntaihinH 
honiuirH in ohwHioal nnxIorationH, but in 
th(^ final olaHHioal HolioJilM, in 18(57, ho wan 
piaood iii the Hoo<ui<i olaHH. Ho wax awarded 
the Nowdigab^ |»ri‘/.o in dune 18(57 for a 
poian on Mario AntoinidliN Ho griuluatotl 
B.A. in 18(57* lu’ooooding M.A. in 1870, and 
in 1802. Hi* oniainod dixieon 
in 18(511 and priimt iii 1870. In DoeiunlxT 
18(57 hi* wiw i*iooti*d HiUiitu* Htudi'Ut of (Ihrint 
HIvnroli, aial hold hw HludiudMliip till hin 
niitrriagt* in 188(5. I Iii wum iuigagtxl in loo- 
ttning and t<*a<-hing in olaxHioai Hubjocta at 
tlii! txdh^gi*, 18(58 75. Krunt 1871 to 188.5, 
ho wan iloiniaiio i'haphun ti> hin fatljiof, tho 
biHhiip of Haliabury* 

hi dantiary 187(5 Im iu:uioin|iamod bin 
friontl l<t*ginidd St(^ph<*n Hophaton (Duke 
Dmnnnh p* i'^54) tii (Itdiaidau whore Cicrplo- 
Hion hiui boon apfw>inti-d laHho|>, Tlni 
vbit lirHbxi mx miUithH, ami on hin roturn 
Ui Oxford MoIxtIv publiHhod a painphlot, i 
* An Aoooniit of Quontion boiwetm tlio 
BiHhop and tho OJI.S. in Hu^ OioeoHo 
of Ooloiidiod In !H7tl lie bo<;anio prinaipal i 
of Hi. tSt4»pboiiV Houho, Oxford, tlam 
ffuind*il f<#r the training id Angliean cdorgy 
for fiir<*ign inlHHhai WiU’k, hi 1878, at 
hiH urgent rer|neHt, Im undorUiok 

the I'lrinaipalHliiii i.d Hu^ OioeoHan Thoo- 
iijgieal 0«l]t*ge at ISallHbury. In 188(1, on 
the noininaihni of tlei di*an and ohapter 
of Ohrint Ohuroli, ho beoamo viear iif Onad 
Biidwcniti, OliiiBldro. Aa a parinh olorgy* 
nian, bo pro'vtxl liiniHelf an oanieHt and 
fairanindiHl obanipion td Angllean o|nnlonH, 
on Buob tfutmtiona aa the jurmliation of 
ahuroli cnairiH, tin* lawn aa to marriage, 
and tlto odneational prt'ddom* Ho bad. tin 
oxeopHijnal .oltnirneaH td |«,‘riieption of tlu^i 
nrlnei|doa that lay bibind liraidioal qnoaUonB. 
In 1884 bin dimamn, William Htubba 
Huppi. Hj, biMbop of hboMfor, brought nim 
out of tbk nitirennmt to ant m inx oxamin- 



m thci 
.Franda dohn 



Hiubbab aoooaaaor, 
riitaimid'MolKwIy iia ox- 
; and noininated 
aanon of OboBbr in. IBiM). 


Moberly established a reputation as an 
exponent of philosophioal theology by the 
}mper, entitled ‘ Tho Incarnation as the 
B^is of Dogma,’ which ho contributed to 
IjUx Mundi in 1889, and his position was 
strengthened by his paper, ‘Belief in a 
Porsonal God,’ road before the Church 
(JongresB at Ehyl in 1891. In 1892 he 
was appointed rogius professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, and canon of Christ 


His professorial lectures were 
thoug lit fill, and ho preached with ability 
in the university pulpit and in the 
(jathedral. In 19(50 ho became proctor for 
the (lean aird ohapt(*;r of Christ Church in 
the Xjower ^ i louse of Convocation, and 
showed l)riUiant powers of advocacy. From 
1893 ho was (sxamining chaplain to William 
Stubbs, bishop ()f Oxford, and he was 
lumorary cliaplain to Queen Victoria, 
1808-1901, and cshaplain in ordinary 
to Edward VII, 1901* Moberly died on 
8 June 1903, and was buried in the 
burial-place at tho east end of Christ 
Oliurch Oatliedral. In 1880 ho marrieti 


Alice Bidnesy, second daughter of Walter 
Kerr Hamilton [(j. v.], bishop of Salisbury. 
Ilis Hon,^ Waltw* Hamilton Moberly, is now 
fellow of Lincoln Colbgci, Oxford. 

Molau'ly judged Iiistrue sphere of activity 
to be that of a writer. His chief work 


was * Atouememt and Personality’ (1901), a 
(-iHMttlHi^ dcialiug with the higliost problems 
i)f (logniatie tluHilogy in an unusually sys- 
iematic and original manner. Prof. 'Wil- 
liam Sanday, revieswing it in tho YExposi- 
tor,’ said that, to find its (upal in import- 
iiiice, one must go back to Butbr and 
Hookt^n Other works are: 1. ‘Is the 
ln(h?pendeneo of Church Courts really 
imfmHsible ? ’ 1886 ; ropublished 1899, % 
* Borrow, Bin* and Beauty,’ 1889 (three de- 
votional iuldreHS(}B) ; republished posthum- 
ously, 1903, 3. ‘ Consider ationw upon Dis- 
(‘Htablishment and Disendowment,’ 1894. 
4. * Ecsiuion and Eeligion : Borne Aspects of 
their Mutual Interdeptmdence/ 1896. 6. 

‘ Ministerial Priesthoodj with an Appen- 
dix upon Eomanist Criticism of Anglican 
Orders,’ 1897 ; rt^mblished 1899. 6. ^Doc- 
trinal Btandards’ ; No. 1 of "Pusey House 
()«ca44ional Fapt^rs,* 1898. 7. ‘Christ our 
Life 5 BermonH chielly preaohesd in Oxford/ 
1902. 8. ‘ Uncitmominationalism as a 

lh‘inei|>lii of Primary Education/ 1902. 
9. PubliHhid after Ms death, ‘Problems 
and Principles’ (a selection of Ms papers 
and pamphlets on theological subjects and 
church problems), 1904. 

[ Foster, Alumni Oxon. j Crookford, Clerical 
Dimeiory ; The Times, 9 June 1903 ; Oxford 
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Tiuies, 12 Juno 1903; Guardian, 1903, 
pp. 817, 822. Appreciations by Dr. William 
Sanday in the Journal of Theological Studios, 
1903, p. 499, and by Dr. Henry Scott Holland 
in Personal Studies, 1905, p. 272. A. C. 

f MOCATTA, rBEDERICDAVID(1828- 
1905), Jewish philanthropist, born in Lon- 
don on 16 Jan, 1828, was elder son in a 
family of two sons and two dauglitcrs 
of Abraham Mocatta (1797“"1880). His 
father was an active member of the move- 
ment in England in 1840 for reform of 
Jewish worship and practice. His mother 
was Miriam, daughter of Israel Brandon. 
The Mocatta family, originally named 
Lumbrozo, was diiven from ^Spain in 1492, 
when one branch migrated to Italy and thc^ 
other, after a settlement in Holland, moved 
to England about 1670. Frederick David 
represented the seventh generation of tlu^ 
English settlers. In 1790 Abraham Lurn- 
brozo do Mattos, his groat-gi’andfal/hcu*, 
wlio founded the firm of Mocatta 
Goldsmid, bullion brokens to the Bank of 
England, was permitted by George III 
to change the family name to Mcreatta, 
after a maternal anc(5stor. Bacliel, a 
daughter of this Abraham, was mother of 
Sir Moses Montelioro [q, v.]. 

Educated at homo by private tutors, 
among them Albert Lowy fq. v. SupfiL II |, 
ho was taught Hebrew and Latin by his 
father, and came to speak fives or six 
languages. About 1843 he entered his 
father’s business, from which he retired in 
1874. His chi(5f recreations through life 
were the study of history and anti<pnties, 
and foreign travel which exteiuhd oviu* 
Europe, Asia Minor, Palestine and I^gypiu 
Enjoying a large income, Mocatta was 
best known as a broad-minded philan- 
thropist. Among ilie first (iiaistionH that 
engaged lus attention were Hie iKdItn* 
housing of the working classes and the 
admimstration of charity in such a way as 
not to demoralise the poor. He was an 
active promoter and vice-president from its 
formation in 1869 of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and was chairman from 1901 
of the Charity Voting Boform AsHociatiem, 
with whose eH’orts to abolish cloctioneering 
in charity administration ho was in fullest 
sympathy. He was specially inten^sted in 
hospital and nursing work, and he liberally 
supported almost every hospital in Jkmdom 
To Jewish charities he devoted the 
greater part <>£ his wealth and leisure. He 
was active in organising tlie Board of 
Guardians of the Jewish Poor (founded in 
1859), and was chairman of a Jewish work- 
house started in 1871, and reorganised 
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in 1897 as tho Homo for Aged Jews, with 
himself as president; lie also helpcxl 
to form the" Jews’ Deaf and Duml> Home 
in 1865. Tho BitAiation of the Jews in 
eastern Europe engaged his constant atten- 
tion. He was vicixjiresident of the Anglo- 
Jewish Assoeiation. was member of tlio 
Alliance Israelite in J’aris,and nuniilxnxif the 
Roumanian commit-tecs which wits founded 
in London in 1872 to watch ovtsr the aifairs 
of tho Boumanian Jtsws. In 1882 Im took 
activ<s part in administering the Mansion 
House Committeo Fund for assisting Jews 
to J(sa-vo Russia. 


Mocatta did all ho could t<o isromote 
education, OHjsecially that- of the Jiswish 
poor, and ho eneonraged Jewish htom- 
turo and r(*Heareh. In wlioJis or part ho 
dtsfrayod tins expens(*H of many imiiortant 
publications, inelutling Siunz’s two liooks, 

‘ 5^ur Geschichto und LiPtrat ur ’ ( Berlin, 
1850) and ‘ Literat-uigcsehielde dor Byna- 
gogalon Fisssio ’ ( Btuhn. 1855), Ikwlinor’s 
‘ ,Jiid<m in Bom ’ (I'Vankforl , 1893), and the 
English translation of Graidz’s * History 
of tho Jews’ (famdon ami Philadelphia, 
1891), In 1887 ho was pri'sldent of the 
Anglo-Jtnvish Hist.orieal Mxhilalion at the 
Albert Hall, whitii hsl to the <*Ht abliHliinont 
of the Jewish llistonca! Boeiety of England* 
H<i was pri^sidont of the Mo<uety in 1900, 
Ho l>(a{rH!ath(»<l t-o jsiblit; nscs Ins valuable 
colkiction of books, prineipnlly on Jewish 
history; it now forms 110 “ Moiavtta IJlirary 
at University Colhgcs Gower Btroot, tla^ 
nsmi being the luuMiquartem of the Jewish 
Histoncal Bo(, *ie4y. H<i Wfo^ thaU^Ml h’.H.A* 
ill 1889. He was (hairman of tlve council 
of fouiulerH of th<^ West temdon Hynagoguo 
(1896 >190 1). On 16 Jan. IH9H, his seven- 
tietli birthday, hi) was preHenlc*d with a 
liook containing signainrt*H of t.lM“ J<]mj)n?ss 
Ertxlerick and of 80<I0 other ri-preHmitatives 
of 251) imblic lioilit^H t.o \vlneh Mocatla Inul 
given iiis Ha|)port; the book now lielongs 
to bis nephew, Mr, B, Kikin Moeatia. 

Mocatt a diinl In Dmdon on 16 Jan. 1905, 
and was buritHl at t-Jio Ball’s Pond cein<*tery 
of tho West Ixmdon Bynagogue of British 
Jews. There is a drinking hiuntain to his 
memory outside Bt. Bottilpirs <hmrch, 
Aldgat(% An tudarged |ihotegra|ih is in 
the committee room of the W(‘st I.f(mtlon 
Bynagogms, 

Mocatta published * Tho ih^ws and the In- 
quMtion ’ (1877), which has l>ot*n translaUxI 
into Gtuinan, Italian, and ffobitiw, and 

t T'. ....... 1',.. i. 


Various Habitations,* a ImdurefiSBB), 
Atla, s 


marnoa m 


daughter of Frodoriek David GiJdsmhI, 



Moens 


Moens 



M.P. for Honifcon, aticl Hintor of Sir Julian 
Goldsimcf; ho had no issue. 

[F. I), Mocat la : a uaunuir, leot ures, and 
extriWits from Icfier.s, 11) lU ; .fnwiHh Chron. 
20 Jan. lOOra 17 Feb. (will) ; Ciiarity Or^ani- 
sation Htsv,, Feb. J!)05 ; privato inforination. | 

M. E. 

MdENB, WILLIAM JOHN CHAELES 
(iBJJF“10()4), Huguenot aidiqtiary, borui at 
Upper Cljq)ton on 12 Aug. IBJJ, was socond 
son of Jaeob Hornelot Mdens, a Dutch im^r- 
diant who, Ijorn in Rotterdam on IB Ja-m 
1700, s<‘ttletl in youth in London, and 
di(id at I’unbndge Widls on lb July 185(1. 
ilis mother was Susan Lukm% daught(‘r 
of William Wriglit of the (Jit.y of Loudon, 
Holicitor. I'iie fainily, of ohl Htuuding in 
EianderH, deriviM ita name from Mtins in 
ilainatdt. A great tniele* Adrian MmmH 
(1757-1 B2b)i lasiame a naturalised British 
Hubjeet ill 1 801), ami \\'aH from 1800 (ammil 
for tlu^ Nid.hfulamis in Hristiil, wlu*re Im 
ilh‘d IH May IH2b. 

Mikms, wlio waH|irivutoly educai<‘d, L^gan 
ids eareer mi tlie Stoek Extdunige, Imt 
soon retinsl !«» a hoiint^ wbieli he had bougid. 
at. Boldre in llampHbirtn devoting him* 
self to yaehting, and later in anii(|Uarian 
:*ehes. fn ilanuary 1K(15 he i»ro" 


eeeded with Ids wile to Siidly and NapleH, 

iiiig n 


on 15 May, while returning from 
Damtuin with a party, inehuiing* beshh'H 
ilis wife, the Rino John Uniger Murray 
Aynsley and Mrs. Aynsley, the two m<m 
wert^ sudiienly ea|itured fjy a hand of alaHit. 
ihirly brigands may* Ballipaglia, MoeiiH, 
a piomau* of amateur phidography, liad la*en 
photographiug ilte lenip!i*H. llte two ladi^'s 
U>ok refuge m the village, and Aynshiy 
was n'leaHed next, morning ti» negotiate 
a ranstun lixeil at Bbbb/. MikuiH remained 
in tijfi lirigands’ rUHlody for four months, 
lining dmgged ov««r t.im neamtitinH, inMiitti" 
eienlly elatl and offmi sLirving* Italian 
sokihiH liotly jmrsuisl tlie barn!, witlaml. 
eapti'iring tliem, itnil iMIkuiH, being vi^ry tall, 
oftmi a mark h>r the aoklierH’ hullids, 
*nuous r^florts Inr Ins ndease were tniuhj 
iis friemls, Oil 2(1 Aug. the fjrigandM gave 
lum up aftor reeeiving from him tlm huiu of 
ilCMIk' In Jimuary IBdd^MdenH imblished 
a lively aeeount t.J 'tim **pisode In ^ English 


Trave 


A new 


'edition was ealhsl fm* hr May, ami the Imok 
was translahHl Into several f 


a, 


of sale Mhens tlcwotiHl to building 
a iehooi near his residenee at Bokh*e, Hamp- 
siiim, in 1 B(I7 he bought the estate of ^Tweiai 
in the same eounty, In he^ saikai hk 

Irom l.»yminghin up 


and hv l*’ri*neh 


canals to Paris and Havre. A similar trip 
followed in 1875, and next year he published 
Ihrough Prance and Belgium by Eiver 
and Canal in the Steam Yacht Ytene.’ 
Moens deeply interested himself in the New 
Forest. Ho made a special study of 
forest law, and fought several battles for 
the commoners’ riglits. By Ms support of 
the New Forest Pony Association be did 
much to improve the breed. He was a 
member of the Hampsluro county council 
from its formation. He published pam- 
phlets on the working of the Allotment Acts 
in 1 BOO and Parish (jouncila Act in 1894. 

^ Moens closely studied genealogy, espe- 
cially that of Flemish families settled in 
England, In 1884 ho edited ‘The Baptis- 
mal, Marriage, and Burial Registers of the 
Dutch Gliurcli, Austin Friars.’ In 1885 
h<‘ mm one of twelve persons who founded 
the Hugtumot Society of London. He 
read tlu^ first paper on IJ MAy, on ‘ The 
Houracs of Htiguenot History/ and edited 
the carli<‘st publications. li) was elected 
a vici>pr(‘Hidont in 1888, and was presi- 
dent from 181)9 to 1902. His work for tlie 
i society was untiring and of great value. 
Elect.cd in 1880, ho was appointed 

a local HtHUHdary, and was a membor of the 
liainpHhiro Fielci Club and Archeological 
Hodety. 

Ho died suddenly at Tweed on 0 Jan* 
11)04, and was buried at Boldro church. 
Mo mar rival on J Aug. 18(91 Anne, sixth 
daughler of b’homas Warlters, of lleath- 
field l^ark, Addington, Init left no issue. 
By liis will ht^ divkkal his library between 
tho Hampshire county council and the 
Frendi Hospital, Victoria Park, London. 

Besidi^s Hie works cited, Mdens edited: 
L *TJi« Walloons and their Glmrch at 
Norwitjh : tlieir History and Begisters, 
I 1505-18112/ Jjymington, lBB7y8, with an 
i historifial introduction (which was re- 
I irrintiHi sejiaratijly with a new preface, 
1888; 150 co|>ies)* 2. ‘Chronic Hist, dor 
NiaUrrlaml, Oorlogen, ^I’roublen/ (fee., 1888, 
an accounts of an anonymotis work by Philip 
do Bt* Akk'gonde, i>rinted at Norwich 
in 1579 by Antony do Bolemnc, a 
Brabant who came there in 1567 (re- 
printed from Arehmohgiaf li. 205). S. 
* Hampshire Allegations for Marnago 
Licences granted by the Bishop of Win- 
diester, 1689 tO' 1837'’ (Harleian Boo. 
PublicatioriB, vol 34), 1893. 4. ‘Eogistors 
of tlie French Ghurclu Threadnecdlo Bt.’' 
(Ifuguenot Boo.), 1806. 5. ‘Register of 

Baptisms in the Dutch Church at Col- 
choHto fj’OiJi 1C4B to 1728’ {Huguenot 
1905 . 
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Moil; 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Atlienamin, 
10 Jan. 1904 ; Hxigucnot Soc. Proc,, vok vii. 
1901-4, p. 324 (with portrait) j Mdens’s workH.'l 

C. it S. 

MOIE, FRANK LEWIS (185249(44), 
song coinpoBcr, was born at Market Ilar- 
borough on 22 April 1852. Early in life lie 
Bhowod musical and other artistic talents, 
and while still a Ijoy com pa, sod a song. 
After acting as tuner in London and 
Nottingham, ho became an art student at 
South Kensington, d^hougli lie had no 
musical training, he won a scholarshi}) at tlu^ 
National Training Scliool for Musii;, where 
ho studied under ProuL Stainer, and Bridgn; 
and wliilo there Boosey & Oo. engaged him 
to compoBO ballads for four years. He 
won tlio Madrigal Society’s jirlico in !8HL 
I^OBsessing a good liaritone voice, he gave 
recitals and taught singing at a studio 
in Oxford Str(‘ot, London. 11(5 (5ompoHed 
Hentimenial drawing-room ballads with 
extraordinary laid lily; many had very 
great ptipularity, (‘spiuiially '4)nly once 
more’ (1883) and 'Down the Vah 5 ’'(L'^ho). 
He wroUs both rnusic ajid words in many 
esases, inchuling a comic opt'ra, ‘ d’lu5 lioyjil 
Watchman.’ lie tried a higher style in a 
harvest cantata, a tjommunioTi stirviis^ in 
D, and some elaborate songs, which m(‘t< 
with little KuecesK. He publislu'd a work 
on * Natural Voice l^roduet.ion ’ (1HH9), and 
ec)ntribute<l organ solos, of litt-Ie value, 
to the oollectionH VAhla^y Voluntaries,’ 
‘ Chancel Echoes/ ‘ (Jathtulral VoluntarioH/ 
and * Stark’s Select SeritJH,’ 

Tlie muHic-pirateH, who HurreiititimiHly 
printed popular songs anti sold them in tJm 
streets at a penny, ruimsd Moir, PubliHluas 
refused his compositionH ; h(5 IJI into de> 
spondency an<l iienury, and aller a painful 
illnesH died at Deal on 14 July 1994, He 
had married Eleaiu^r Farnol, a voiialist from 
Jhrmingham, and left three eluldrem 

[Coodworth’s MuHicians of All 'f’inu’H ; 
Musical llerald and MiiHieal ’rimes* August 
1994 (obit.) ; Moir’s works in Brit. MuHeum. ) 

IL D. 

MOLLOY, GEEALD (1834 44KHI). rector 
of the Catlmlic University of Duldin, horn 
at Mount 9’allant, near Dublin, on 19 St^pt,. 
1834, was second son of J’homas Molloy by 
Ins wife (Mharine, <laughter of Patrick 
Wmdam He received iiis early (duoation 
at OTOtleknoek College, and thonew pasw«l 
to Maynooth College, the theolodcal 
seminary of the Irish oatholie iiriesthood. 
The capacity for Hustained work winch dis- 
tinmislml him through life carried Jiiin 
with such Bueoeas through his eollegt* 
ooTOe thatat its obse in 1BG7, when <mly 


twenty- three years old, he was appointed 
professor of theology at Maynooth. But 
his bent was not for theology. \\Tth his 
|)rofesHorial (luii(‘H }u5 eomhihed a study 
of the natural seienees, for wliieh lie iuui 
special aj)tit4i<h*H. lu 1870 lie puhlislied, 
under tlie tit 1(5 41eoJogy and Revelation,’ 
a work which ((‘Htitiml to his Hcientitic 
gifts as xvell as to his ae(|uir(5menls as a 
theologian. In 1874 lu* resigm^d his chair 
in Maynooth (wlus’i' lu* r(*ceivcd tlie d<*grec 
(il‘ D.D.) f(U‘ t.h(5 profeHHorHlu|> of natnrai 
}>hiloHophy in the ( tit holic. llniversitv. 
Dublin. 

In 1878 }u5 wim apjiointcd one of the 
two asHislaiit commisHioncrH lar regulating 
iniernUHliati^ (dmailion in Iridand accord- 
ing to tlu' new A(4' of iku'liamenl, passcHl 
in that year, But affei’ a few moiitlis lu* 
r<4ir(sl, and resumed Ins {a‘(»feMHorship 
a-t the Gutholic University. t>f' {hiH insti- 
tution ]u^ heeatm* icctijr in 1883, hut the 
title was tlum litth* moif* tli.an honorary, 
'riu* Royal lhiiv(S'Nify of frelami liad Ixsm 
(‘st.ahliHlu’d in 1879, and (»n its fVnuidalion the 
huihlings td the Uatholic University btsunue 
nu f cljt a colh*gi5 in whieh f lu* Dufilin fellfnvs 
of the tunv univsa'ialy hs’t iinsh; and studentis 
wsu'e prepared for i{s di'gnssc ,Molloy was 
among tlie tirst senaterH of the koyal 
Univiwsity, and was made D.Nc. ; in 1882 
lu5 resigned tlu* p«*Hition ol Menator for a 
ihllowship in tlie dispart ment of physical 
MCU5nc(% wiiich lu* hehl till fHH?. In 1885 
the government named a commisHion 
iiujuifi* into (siucalional cndowinenfs in 
Ireland and to formulate impnmsl 

Mclmmes for their applieatiom Gf two 
paid (’ommisHiom'rs Molitjy was one. This 
appoinimeni lie held tilf the eomndsHbn 
i5onc!luded its vtuL in 1891. In 1899 Im 
was rea|i|s anted a senator of the lloyai 
Univi5.rHity, aiul in 1,993 litssnne its vkai* 
cinyim5ll(»r, As vicitmhanecllor he repre- 
wmted tiui Royal University at Ahenhsai 
vvlien in 1999 thii rndvi*rsity tluwf^tailehraUsI 
Hie four Imndredth lyrnYversary of its 
foundation. During the Irmiivlth^s Ini dietl 
suddenly of hmirt_ failure on I (let. IIKMl 
He was hnrusi in illasmwdn cemet«*rv« 
Dublin. A man of hroail sympailnes anti 
genial mann'ers, he wtm a favourite with 
evmy rank ami HiHition t,4 Irisli smdety, 

^ MoIIoy’s gifts did not lie in the direc-' 
tion of original reseitreli,, lo#. m 


Hingiiiar |sHvt*r uf lueiti 4,5st|s«ltioii» ami a 
faculty to translaUi stdi*idifki .kiiiiwledgiti 
int4> hmguage aion.i|irehen,sibJe to the lay 
niind, ^ His leeiurr^s in his own uliwis* 
loom, in Dm theatre of tlm lioyai Dublin 
i^ouioty, ami elsuwliere, always aitrauRKi 
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largo audiencoK. Hib iiioro notablo works 
aro. iK^Hidc^H ' Cacology and Revelation ’ 
(1870), ‘ OutlinoB of a (JourHO of Natural 
, Philosophy’ (IBBO), ‘ GloaningH in Bcicrnce ’ 
(IBBB), an<l * ^riio Difllculty— iSliallatid 


Old Sweet Song,’ ‘ Thady O’Flyrm,’ ‘ The 
Clang of the Wooden Shoon,’ and ‘ By the 
River.’ A keen sportsman and in early 
litc an athlete, he showed his versatility 
m a charmingly written prose work, ‘ Our 
Autumn Holiday on IVench Rivers’ (1874; 
2nd edit. 1879), illustrated by Linley Sam- 
honmo [q. v. SuppL II]. this book de- 
Hcnbes ^ a voyage up the Seine and down 
the Loire in a four-oared outrigger, and 
suggested to Robert Louis Stevenson the 
Biiuilar expedition described in ‘ An 
Inland Voyage’ (1878) (Balfotje’s Life of 
rnmemon, 1010, p. 143). Molloy also fur- 
nished music for one of Sir Francis Burnand’s 
early comic operas, ‘ My Aunt’s Secret.’ 

He spent the remainder of his life at 
Woolleys, Mambleden, Henley-on-Thames. 
He died tJiere on 4 Fob. 1909. In 1874 
Molloy marric^d Florence Emma, youngest 
daughtor of Henry Baskerville of Crowsley 
Park, Henley-on-Thames. Ho left issue 
two sons and 011(5 daughter. 

[Brown and Stratton’s Brit. Musical Bio. 
1897 ; O’lXaioghue’a Poets of Ireland, 1892-3 ; 
J. A. O’Slu^a, Roundabout Rooolloctions, 
1892, ii. 98» 100 ; .Mood’s Hist, of Irish Music, 
i90r) ; privat(uuf()rmation.] W. H. 0. F. 

MOLLOY, JOSEPH FITZGERALD 
1908), niiscellancous writer, born in 
New Eohb, CO. Wexford, on 19 March 1858, 
was son of Pi<5rco Molloy and his wife 
OaHierin(5 'Byriui, and received his early 
education at St. Kicuun’s College, Kilkenny. 
Originally hii.enck^d for tlu^ ministry of the 
Homan cailiolie church, he devoted himself 
to litcratuns and music, and acted for a 
iiin(5 as organist of the Augustinian friary 
church, New Ross. When twenty years 
old he dt'cided on a literary career, and, 
arnu'd with k^tRvrs of introduction to Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hnll, ho went to London 
in the winter of 1878. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall proved Ht.auneh friends, and ho was 
at one(^ employed on the * Art Journal,’ 
wliieh Hall edited. Sir Chaiios Gavan 
Dully [q, y. BuppL 11], who had been 
^ |j|(K?e was not very sutax.^HHful, yet the I M,.P, for New Ross in 1B53, also proved a 
sly of one of tin* soiigH, * Ikn'K Imhu’, ! friend, and engagid him as his private 
la^antifni bet^r,’ mm Bubmu|uenlly utllistHl | Hecn^tary, subsequontly obtaining for him 
and IsHuime e^iomiely popular as *The;a elerkHhlp in the London office of the 
Vagatwml,' woitis liy 0harh« l^unb Kemufy 1 agent-gmu^ral for N(5W Zealand. 

{u, ¥;|, In iB 73 laVlaoiight out an lalition I Molloy was a fetilo writer, and won 
of Irish liities entitled * Songs of Ireland/ j populimt^y as a Mograpldcal and historical 
of whleli an e 


IFrofuuan’H Journal, ami Trinh Tiun^H, 2 0(!t, 
19()(]; Irish Ecelesiastieal lietairJ, Nov. 1909.] 

T. A. F. 

:XOY, JA'MEB I.YNAM; (1837- 
(!omposer, born at Cornalaur, King’s 
Go., Ireland, (m 19 Aug. 1837, was eldest 
son of Dr. Ktslo J, Molloy l>y his wife 
Maria '‘rimreHa. His brother^ Bi'rnard 
Charh^s M(Jioy, born in 1842, was national- 
ist M.P, for King’s Go. 1880 5, and for 
BiiT division 1885 I9tH>. ihuiu^s was edu- 
cated ut. St. KdiiiiiiurH Gollege, Ware, 
and at tlu^ eatholie univiusity, Dublin, 
where he mm a junior (daHsie/d scliolar- 
shii> in 1855, under tls'. reetorsiiip of 
Gardinal Nhnvinnn, and graduated in arts 
in if858, Auumg his elass hdlows were the 
Roman eatluJie arehbiHht^^ of Dublin 
(Dr. Walsh), and Hugh Ifyaeiiitb DVRorke 
Ilje MaeDenuoi |q. v. Suppl. 11 1. Ho 
slumaHl mmJi muHieal ability during his 
college (uairse, and lu’s singitig of the 
Hi*rvieeH rbiring Holy ^Vm^k in 1857 and 
1858 attnuJisl attentituu 'The degiaH^ of 
M,A. from I lie (uit ludie univi^rsity not 
lieing li’gally nsa^gniHisb he eontimied his 
studii’H at laimlon ilniversity, Paris, and 
Boiini and was eidhsi to tlu? English bar 
from the Maidle IVmpIe on 5 flum^ 1893. 
He joined the southasiHtm'n (ureuit and 
lieeame a niemifer of Brighton seHsioiiH, 
but did not praetiMe. For a time aeiial 
Its His’odary to Sir John Ibdker |q. v.j, 
nHia*ney*giaaaal, and r(v4d«*(l fur many 
yearn in Dmdom In IHH5I Ije was madt^ 
private eliambraJuin tf» Itqa* Leo XJIL 
As (uirly as IHbff Molloy iHsited a num- 
iH^r of aongs, rJ them with words 

by IdmMelf, lait lie iHnaime more ambitious 
and- vent4-ired on an o|s,U'etfa, * 'Phe Students’ 
Krolie/ to a lilaiU-bi by -Artlmr Bketehliy 
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tsliilon appeaml in i eompiler. His first work was ‘Songs of 
lleiwiHm 1855 and 1999 Molloy ^ Passion and Pain * (under the pseudonym 
him »i***i*«hy of * Ernest Wilding ’) (1881). There followed 

* Court Life below Stairs, or London under 


WM res'imnslble ft-ir nearly one hundred 
songs, many of whleli liatf a wide vogue, 
e.g.' * Songs from liana Andtumm,’ * Darbv 
and Joan/ * Tim Kerry Dance/ ‘ Lo¥e% 


(2 vols. 1882), which 
was well reooived and reached a second 




edition in 1885. A Boquol, 'London nndcn- 
the Last Georges ’ (2 vols.), appeared in 
1883. ‘ Life aiid Adventures of Peg Wof- 
fington’ (2 vols. 1884) ; ‘ Royalty Restored, 
or London under CliarleB II ’ (2 vols. 
1885); ‘Famous Plays’ (1886), and 
‘ Tho Life and Ad vc^n taros of Ednnind 
Kean’ (2 vols. 1888), were works of like 
calibre. His ‘ Roinanco of the Irisli Stage ’ 
(2 vols. 1897) had a very large sale. Molloy 
also published serially ina-ny novels in 
loading London and Livei'pool jjafJorB, as 
well as in ‘ Temple Bai‘,’ * English Xllna- 
tratod Magarine,’ ‘ Grapliic,’ and ‘ Illus- 
trated London News.’ Among Ivis s<q)a- 
ratoly published novels were : * Merc^Iy 

Players’ (3 vols. 1881) ; ‘ It is no Woiuka' ’ 
(2 vols. 1881); 'What hast thou done?’ 
(1883); ‘That Villain Romeo’ (1886); ' A 
Modern Magician’ (3 vols. 1887); ‘An 
Excellent Knave ’ (1893) ; ‘ H is Wih^’s .S,nil ’ 
(1893 ; 2nd edit, with thc^ iiths ‘ Sweet is 
Revenge,’ 1805), and *A Justified Sinner ’ 
(1897). 

Molloy travelled much on the continent 
of Europe in search of liealth, whi('li was 
never rohust, journeying tlirougli h^ranoe, 
Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Algiers, I)i!spit<i 
failing strongtlx he was (vngaged Hliortly 
before his death on ‘ Vif;t(jria Rc^gimi’,’ 
published posthumously in two vohunes. 
Ho died unmarnocl at his residtmet?, 20 Nor- 
land Square, Notting II ill, W., on 19 March 
1908, and was l>uried at St. Mary’s ecnav 
tery, Kensal Grexen. 

Besides tho works mentioned above, 
Molloy wrote : 1. ' The FiMih of th(» PtHiples; 
2 vols. 1892. 2, ‘ Th(i Most Gorgisous Lady 
Blossington,’ 2 vols. 1806. 3. * i Ustorien-l atul 
Ifiograpliieal StudieM,’ LS97. 4. * Jhe Qms'n’s 
Gomrade: th(^ Lil'e and Ohnes of Sarah, 
Duchess of Ma/rlborougli,’ 2 vols. 1901. 5. 

' The Sailor King: William IV, liis Oourt arul 
his 2 vols. 1903. 6. ‘ Romance of 

Royalty,’ 2 vein. 1904. 7. ‘ Tlie RuHsian 

Court in the Eighteenth Cenlury,’ 1905. 8. 

‘ Bit Joshua and his Circle,’ 2 vols, 1906. 
Molloy also edited, with introduetlon and 
notes, tlm 'Memoirs of Mary RobiuHtin’ in 
1895. 

[Private information from his siskw, Miss 
K. Molloy ; Freeman’s Journal and IriHli 
Times, 20 Marcli 1908 ; |>ersonal knowledge.! 

W. IL G. It 

MOLYNEXJX. [Bee M’oeb-Molyn'iuk, 
Sir Robtot Hiwey, G.GVB. (1838«-1904), 
admiral,] 

MONOEEIFF, HENRY JAMES, second 
Babon Moi^roEisOT oi' Tullibolb (1840- 
1909), Scottish judge, bom at Edinbui|jh 


on 24 April 1840, eldest son of JanujR Mon- 
creilf, first Bai’on MoncreilT [q. v,], by his 
wife Isahcllfi, daughter of Robert Bell, 
procurator of tlio Clnireh of Beotland, 
After education at Edinburglx Academy 
and fit/ Hai’fow Scdiool, ho xvent in 185*7 
to Trinity Co]leg(\ Cambridge, xvhm’o lux 
graduated 11 A. find IJj.’B. in IBfU (with a 
first class in tlu^ hue iri|)OH). Having 
attended law lectures at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and becoming a inemlHu’ of llux 
Si>e<mlu4ive Soci(4y, lux passfri (ui 14 July 
1863 to the Scottish imr, wluvre heiuapijred 
a fair ))raetieo. A whig in poIiticH nee.ord- 
ing to tile Iniditiotj of hts family, lux was 
appointed advoeabx-de|Md(x in IHOJ Ijy his 
father, u'ho was lluxn Inj’d iulvoeati% but 
lost thuit. oiliet^ when the Russell miiiistry 
W(‘nt out» in June 1866, He wns re-a|a 
point <vl muhxr CladHtmu^’H adnnniHli’at i<ms 
of 1868 find ISHO. In 1881 lux Ixeeame 
sIunllT of lOndVew fiiul Bnti% On (Jlad- 
stone’s adoption of his lumie ride |toiit?y 
MtuiereilT jniuetl the libiwal unioniHts. In 
1888 lux wfiH raisetl to Hie bench, wiili tlie 
titkx of Lord Widiwood. In 1895, {in the 
death of his Fjitlier, lux smutinslial to Hu^ 
peiiragcx, and in 19(H waH Jiffpointml lord- 
limiieiuint <4 KincfinlineHlnre. He resigimd 
his jndgu%Mhij) owing to failing luadth in 
1995, di(sl fit Ponrnenumth on 3 March 
PJ09, and was burled in tlux Orange 
cemetery at. Etiinbnrgh, 

MimenxilT, wluf wfis a, verHulile wrltixr, 
wiili a luum Himsix of linmour. {smirilmlml 
many articles ami short Hforuxs to ' Black- 
wood’s Mftgarmuv' tin* ‘ Ciirnhill MagfwJneJ 
tlux ‘ Workl,’ ‘ l’rfiHf*r’s Mnga'/ineJ tlux * BfuL 
million I\!agfir.iiuv,’ ami other periodicals, 
find wrotfx ‘ (jeneral llenmrkH on tlux Ofuiux 
of Oiflf ’ bir tlm volnnu^ *m golf in the 
‘ Bfidminton Library,’ A eolhsuiim fj liin 
firHixleH am! store's Wfis print I for privatii 
eimulfilion in 1898 and 1997. He was 
also author of fi usilul trf*atiHtx on * lli'view 
in Criminal Casi's ’ (1877), 

MoncreilT nmrritxd (1) In 1866 Himan 
{ik I86il), dfiughter of 8ir William Dick 
Cunyngham of Pi‘eston6ekl, Mitiioililan; 
(2) in 1873 Millieent (iL 1881), danglifer 
of Colonel IVyer of Moulton PiMldoeka, 
Neswinarket. He had im family, and was 
aucaoeded in the peenige by fils hrotlier, the 
Hon, and J^ev, liolaxi'i ChiehtxHter M^onendfT 
(fh 1843), A portrait was painfial by FIdcles 
Wait shortly before Moncrtdfl’s dixatli. 

[Bcotsman, 4 March Harrow 

Bohool Register ; Roll of the I'atnilfcy of 
Advocates ; History of tlux Bpxeuiative 
Boeiety, p, 151 ; |KxrHomd knmvliHlge,] 
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MONCRIEFF, Sie ALiaXANDER 

(1B29“"19{)0), colunt^l atul eiigiiieer, born at 
27 Cb'orgo JSiniaro, Ediiibnrgli, on 17 April 
1H29, wjiM eldt‘Ht non of (Japlsviu Matthew 
Moncrif^lT, of the Madran Ji.iany, by iHabella,, 
dauglder of Aloxandor Oampljoll. Hia 
father svim a d«‘K<;i'nda,iit of Ahxxander Mon- 
c;ri(‘fT [<]. v. [, r<*t aim'd t.ho ‘ Hvipcdority ’ 
{ind df'sigmdion of ( julfargio, but the CKt;ato 
luul 1(1 Lord WornyHH, and lio lived 

jit Ihu'nhiii iK'jir iV-rth. 

MonerielT waa <‘dit(ad(‘d at Ldinburgli 
ami Aberfiei'ii univt'ndtieM, and .sjant Hoim* 
dnu'! in a eivil enginoer'H otTte«.i| Init did 
tiot Mi'tlii* down to a |jrof<*sHion, Ho wan 
eomniiwiont'd {ioulcnant in the Lorfar- 
Hhiro artilk'ry (nulitia,) on Hi April 1855 
and oididned liaiva 


being thought too complicated ; and Mon- 
cnoff coniplained bitterly of the obstacles 


in lus way. He had controversy 
also with oflicers of the royal engineers, 
Mdio hold that he claimed too much for his 
Hystom, and was not entitled to dictate 
liow and whero it should be used. There 
was substantial agreement, however as 
to tho great merit of Ms inventions 
He published in 1873 a pamphlet on the 
Moncriefl: Bystern, which he explained or 
defended in lectures at the Royal In- 
Htitution (7 _May 1869) and the United 
►Service Institution (Journal, vols. x. xi. 
xiv. xvii. xix. xxviii.), in the ' Proceedings 
of the Royal Artillery Institution ’ for 1868, 

, , . It' .1 - professional papers of 1870. 

, . . loave lo go io Lniuf'a i He was a member of the Institution of Civil 

during ( le meg.; of ■'^'■y/wtopol. He was ; Rngineers, was .dected F.R.S. in 1871, was 
pr..in..te.! eai.lain .m H. .Si'pl-. 18;, 7, was I made 0.1!. in 1880, and K.O.B. in 1890. 
tmuHl.-rr.;.! I.; <h.- eity e Fditdiurgl, ; A man of many interoste, genial and 
mldlei.v ('»' dm) on •• Nov. IHIi.i. liisiauie ; sooiablo, lio went to South AMoa and 
luajor (Ui and was nmdin (Jnnmla in search of sport, and exhibited 

ef4miti (*f fh»‘drd Hcottish Academy as an amateur 

R.A., on 20 ]*i*b. I artint He was captain of tlio Wimbledon 

Ah ia* wak'IaHl t m bimibardment of (hilf Club in 1894. In later life he was 
0 *hm*' IHoo, nitfl the Hikmuug of Hie a director of two banks, acquired wealth, 
Rimuau guuH m the MniueUai iiy Hhnts ,md bought tho estate of Bandirran in 
through the **ud>rnHurcH, ius miud turned I HerthBlnre, He claimed to bo head of 
to thi* prohtom of niiHug and lowering 1 his family as the hdr male of William 
guiiH* HO that thev uuglit fire over th(k MotmridL who dicKUn 1570 j but 

. .. * ..... i ..... . .. 1 * AifTecded the title to the baronetcy created 

in 1626, and wm opposed by Lord Mon- 
- - . t , » , , <>1* Tullibole, the holder of tho 

allow them L> itaaal baekwanlH and down* j liaromdcy. The case came into ootirt in 
watHn, ilm em'rgy of reeuil laung used to j June ll)()5, and the evidence produced led 
rnlHe a eountm'weiglit vvhieh wiaild bring ! to the withdrawal of his petition. Ho 
Hie gun up again to the firing poniHom j died at Bandirran on J Aug. 1900, and 
uwihni hml the furllier mlvantage, | was buried at Abernothy, Perthshire. In 
Hiai it lemau'd Hie Hindu on the platform 1 1875 ho had married Harriot Mary, only 
hy interlining a moving rulerum iadaveen ; daughku* of dames Rimington Wilson of 
it and the gum Ili» earned out ex|K‘H« : Broomhead Hall, Yorkshire. They had 
menia at Ida own exfM'iiHe for neveral yearn. ! fivts sons and t.wo daughters. The oldest 
and a 74on gun mounk^l on hm Myntem : hou, Malcolm Mattliew (in the carabimers), 
witM irieii at , Shied ^iny raw and favourirhly ! and a younger hou, Alaric Rimington (in the 

I Snots H( a* ved throughout the South 

merh’l! \Km attiichiHl i African war, tla^ former being sovorely 
til work out the ] wonndtd* 

iulapt I ppiyPPiiai^H, 6 Aug, 1906 ; Scion, The House of 
Wise i jvtoiajfiolT, I BOO ; iaformation from Mr. A. E. 
ilo|Hi Moucradr.] E. M. L, 


j»ara|ad aral then iiew’mui utah'r cover foi 
iomling, He conceived Hie iilea of mount- 
ing guns on cur vial elrvatian, which would 
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MOKl). IJJHWia (1B39-1909), ohemi- 
cirl ksclmologist, manufacturer, and col- 

! lector of works of art, born at Oasael on 

formed i 7 Marcli IBJIh was of Jewish parentage, 
a ipring tii riiiso It again,' 'Uiis was in- ; His fat.her, Moritz B. Monti, wa,B a well-to-do 

' ^ ^ ' " '',bnt, ; merchant. His mothers maiden name was 

dnsohn. After studying at 
3 and tile polytechnic school 


{■■or mivid use 'in tlie first 
It w,a8adatitol t4:i siege anti fortress 


oveiitiialiy 


tiai counlerwoigtit ; tniiJ J.WH»*raVJ*lV*tW wvjJUJUtv 

it mot with opposition at 6iiL \ OasscI, Mond worked in 1855 under 
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Hennann Kolbe at Marburg and weiiti in 
1856 to Heidelberg to work under Kobert 
Wilhelm Bunsen. In 1859 be began Ills 
industrial career in a miniature ao da-works 
at Rmgkuhl near Cassel, wliere ho began 
the reaearchcs that led to liis sulphur 
recovery procefi.s ; he next became mana.g(^r 
of a factory at Mainz for the produc- 
tion of accitic acid by wood distillation. 
Thence proceeding to Cologne, ho worked 
there at tlio production of ammoiiifi from 
waste leather. Hubser|ucntly lie spcmt some 
time at otlier factories in Cermany and 
Holland. Ho came to Englaixl in 1862 
and took out an Englisli patent for the. 
recovery of Hulphur from tlie I/shlanc alkali - 
waste, by a method of partial oxidation and 
treatment with acid, and in 1862 he wtait 
to John Hutchinson € 0 . at Wicincs to 
perfect the process. In 1864 lie took over 
the construction and management of a 
.Ltjblanc soda-works at Ub'(^cht, but returned 
to WidiKis in 1867, <‘ntering into jiart-ner- 
ship witli J. llut.cbinHon of HutebiuHon c'v', 
Earle in order to push his sulphur recovery 
process. From iiiis tinu^ forward he was 
domiciled in iEugland ; IxHiame a 

Maturah's(ui British suJ)j<^ct in 1880. M. 
Schaffner had invtmliKl a ]>roc('SH sonkcnvhat 
similar to tliat of Mond almost simultam^- 
ously, and manufacturers in Widnes, H<hv- 
oastio, and Glasgow for a number of ytMi-rs 
used a combination of Moiurs and Hchaif" 
noEs processes by which about 26 per eoiit, 
of the total sulphur was rtxsovered f rom tlu^ 
alkali- waste. The process was also used in 
Franco j but by 1894 the Mond and Hehall’- 
ner processes were entirely rcjphioed liy tlio 
<JlauH-Gliance |)roc(‘MH (G. ijirNun, f^ulphmnr^ 
Ami and AilmU, 2nd edit. ii. 827 -51). 

In 1872 Mond mad(^ the axHiuaintanee 
of l^lrnest Holvay, a Belgian chemist, wlio 
had elTected great irii|)rovementH in a rival 
process to tliat of Ixdilanc, tlu^ ammonia- j 
Boda proeoBS which hml been invmiirxl by j 
Harrison Gray T)yer and 2ohn Hemming 
in 1828. 8olvay had starkMl a small fac- 
tory at Gouilk^t murr Gharleroi for working 
luH proctiHs. Mond, with muoli searolung 
of heart, invoakid liis small oapil/al derivi^d 
from the sulplmr recovery iirodess, in 
purohasiiig the option to work Holvay's 
patents in England. Ho entered into 
partnorslii|) witJi Mr. (now i^lie Et, Hon. 
Bir) John Tomlinson liruimer, his friend 
sincD 1862, wlio hmllieen in th(^ coinineroial 
department of .Hutoliinson's works. Not 
without ^ difBoulty, the two men raised 
the capital necessary to start works at 
Winnington, near Northwieh. The Bolvay 
process was imperfeot ; during the first 


year of tlio working at Winnington ‘ eviu'y- 
tliiug that could (‘Xiilodr^ explodexl, arid 
everything that would lireak, liroke ’ ; 
but by ceaB(4(^ss lalimu’ Mond by 1886 
had Hucceciled in perf(‘C-ting fli<^ 'pr’oeess 
so that it lieea-me a linaiKual Hueei^ss. 
In 1881 tJi(^ eoiKsvrn w’as t.unual into a 
limited liability company, of wlueh Mond 
riunained a marmgiug director till his 
d<‘atli; and the linn of Brunner, Mond 
k Go. ai’o now tlie largest alkali makers in 
the world, employing about 4606 workmen. 
I’he linn was oru^ of tlie iirst to mlopt an 
(ught liours’ day and to iirovide model 
dvvillings a-nd playing- tields for ilieir work- 
])iH)i)k% Mond left 26,660/. in trust for 
th<^ Ixmcditoif disabled and aged work pet >plo 
belonging t.o the linn. 

In 187tl Mond returned to iht' |u*obk*in of 
the production <»f ammonia, whitdi waH 
important for tin* nst* of its eomptumds as 
artiliciai imumnv A Meries of investi- 
galions t*a,nit‘d out. with liis uvsiKtant, Dr. 
rlost'ph Hawliezi4i, liusod mi the uh(‘ of 
eyanides, was not lolhnved rtp indnst rinlly ; 
a furtiier K{‘rit‘s tairrietl out witli Mr. G. H. 
Beckett, Dr. ('aj'J Markil, ami Dr, Adtdf 
Staub lt*d to t-he invention of the Mond 


prodaetu’-gas iihmt., whieh MtUid |»atmited 
m 1BH2, ami tamtinmal to improve* till 
th<^ end of his lifte By tairefully rt‘gulaiing 
tiu^ tmnpeniturt^ of a funmet* in which air 
ami Hteam ant kal ovm* heated coal or cokts 
Mond Huccmahal in ttonverfing nil tiie 
nitrogen of tint fml into ammonia, uiuch 
eouki eaaily la? r<H5ovi*rtHl, ami generating at. 
the same tinnt a very Gieap ami tmeful 
form of tu’mlueer-gas. Over thret? millitm 
tons ttf bit-umim>UK futi, iigniteH, and 
ptaitH art? now used annualJy at Dudley 
Fort, HtalfordHhiro, and in tdlior places m 
various parlH of t in* worki in the pro, 
duction of 'Momi^gas.' MomlV next step 
in 1885 was to try, with the htlp of I)r. 
Gar! Danger, to convert thf* heat <mergy 
of fm?h ami hi partienlar of prmiyttef. 
gas directly lupi eliHdrieid f»nergy by 
improving tia? gim Iiatt4«ry hivmikai l>y Hir 
William Robert Grove ((p v. Kuppl. 1 j, * ^Dhe 
use of porouH plak^H liiiuHtenwl with md|»huric 
acid and faced on either Hide witli pl 4 itintim 
and platinum bhu?k, to seiinrak? the hydro- 
gen from the oxyg(?n, lt*d interesthig 
remilts ; hut the invmtt4>rH wm'^ unable to 
ovorcome tl a? dtdeote of tin* eel in (of nliieh 
they pybliHlnHl an account in 1889), Moml, 
in. 0Dnn<.?ctit.:m witli tluM work# carrl4x.l out 
a series of researehc's with Bir William 


Bamsay and Dr, John BhieMs on the 
occlusion of ^ hydfog(U'i am.t oxygen iiy 
platinum and iiailadium (PML Tmm, 
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clxxxvi. 657 (181)5) ; cxo. 120 (1807) ; cxci. 
124 (I80B). 

Tlio work^ on tho gan battery was inter- 
rupted by iriyeHtigationH of more urgent 
iinportan(u\ Mond from 1886 directed 
luB efforts to retJover the chloriiu^ wastecl 
in ilie ainmonja-soda protu^ss as calcium 
cldontle. By iming first nickel oxide, and 
later inagmssia, insf i^iul of linu^ to dtxiomposc 
tlie animoiutim cldoride formed, he obtained 
ciwily decompoHal)le eldoddes* from which 
cldorine cimld be r(x^ov(*ri*d by f.reatment 
witli air or steaim <'ith(n in tiie^ <‘hanentary 
form of in fhafi of liydrochloric acid. 
I^etWism 1886 and 1880 lie f.ook out a tvum- 
ber of patmis l>earitig on this ]>oint, some 
iiulepmubintly, Hoim^ with 61. hlseJudltnann, 
and his |>roeeHHeH were tisi'd indust.ri- 
aliy for some f imt*. Tlu^ use of nickel 
comp*>unds, iuid of nickel vfdves in the 
clthvrine, procfw, nnrl flie nne <d’ limdy 
divided nirjki*! to purify pn>dtmer-g{m for 
UHi^ in the gas )>aitery lt*d in col- 

laborafiofi with Langer hikI (J5«inck<% to 
<iiHeovi‘r nieke! earlituiyl, a gas^^ous (;om- 
pound td niekrd ami carbon monoxide. 
Mon<k aft4'r two yearn* work, based on this 
discovery a remarkalde nudbod for the 
extriMdbuj id midallii^ nit4ii*l from its ores, 
tmlike any midalliirgii'ul jmsa^sH jinwoously 
known (Hi*e pa|w*r Min fh<» i»xtriwtion df 
nickid friun ita iirt'S by f h<^ Mond pro(5eHH/ 
by W. <l litnuatTH./VtfHTEN, kMi.S,, 
Prtm, ItinL Vipil Kiminonn^ evxxxv. 20, 
1800). M«md fijrnMMi tin* * Mtunl Mirskel 
ikanpany * Wigb f.lu’ priHsess, witli 
niim^H in ilanmta ami a. model wi^rks 
lit CJIydaidu m*ar Hyumsea, with a con- 
Hiderable iait|>iit id niekid yi*arly. Mtmd 
purMUi'd tlo’ sidiadilie investigation of the 
earbonyls, and wdfli tbdui’k*^ and Langer 
iilitaimxl irmt earlmnyk ; Im suggested to 
Sir .lainim Diwvar an invi*Hligatiim on the 
produetiim id niekel earlmnyl nmler liigli 
|>r(tmnre. for whiidi Iknvar too^k imt a jjatent 
in t0(l2j and a laistlnnimns iiajK^r, with a 
note liy Mr. II, L. Mond, gives an aeaount 
td iiiviviiigations with lir. Heinrich Hirtx 
and Mv. M. Ilalton (..lowap im carlamylH 
of Cidmit, molyialtinum, and ruthenium 
{TrmiM, Vhfm* 1010 , p. 708 ). ThiHW'as 
M'inaBs hwi remairidi* 

In ^ the work id mdiaitifle siKdetles 
M.ond _ was e.xtrtamdy iMdive. In ilanuary 
1880 he lotik a leading jiart in tlie foure 
datkm of a Banaiisinre' (Jlnanicai Boeitdy, 
and In tlie following April urginl. tinit it 
should tooimt a national micietys m a 
Muit of the movement, which w'as largely 
helmed by Bif Henry EosccKf, tht:^ Bi^oiety of 

.. - “ “ iii I8SI, 


and became ^ later one of the largest 
scientific societies in the world. In 
1881 Mond nndertook the arrange- 
foundation of the Society's 
Monrnal/ drew up a plan for it, and 
guaranteed the cost till it should become 
self-supporting. Ho acted as foreign secre- 
tary of _ the society till his election as pre- 
sident in 1888. In 1906 he was awarded 
the society’s medal for conspicuous services 
to applied chemistry. 

Mond was elected li’.R.S. in 1891, honorary 
member of the German Chemical Society 
and member of the Societe Reale of Naples 
in 1908, and corresponding member of the 
IVussian Akademie dor Wissenschaften in 
1909. Ho received honorary doctorates 
from the universities of Padua (1892), 
Heklclberg (1896), Manchester (1904), and 
Oxford (1907). Ho was awarded the grand 
(jorclon of the Crown of Italy in 1909. 

Mond lived at Winnington from 1867 till 
1884, when he removed to London; ho 
spemt most of his winters in Romo, where he 
ae(|uired thc^ Pala/z/.o Zuccari. For some 
y<'arH he had sulhsrixl from heart disease, 
from whitih lie died at his houso, The 
PoplarH, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, on 
II Dec. 1909. Ho was buried with Jewish 
in a family mausoleum at tho St. 
Jhmeras (xuuetery, Finchley. 

Mond marri(;(i in 1866 his cousin Frida 
I Loewcuthal, who survives him. Ho left 
i-wo sons, l^^obert Ludwig Mond, and 
Bir Alfred MoriU Mond, liberal M.P, for 
iSwauHca, who was crcMited a baronet in 1910. 

Mond was a man of great scientific 
atrtainmentH, of indomitable resource and 
i‘iicu‘gy, and with a genius for divining tho 
industrial powHibilities of discoveries in pure 
mkmm. Apart from inventions of detail, 
he will l)(i reriurmlicrcd, as an industrial 
cliemiHl., for having |)laced tlie ammonia- 
«t)da jjrom^Hs on a practical basis, for his 
nitrogtui recovery process and produccr-gas, 
and for Ins nickel process. He left a fortune 
<d over 1,0()0,0()()I. But Ins commercial 
suaccHH was * the result and not the object 
of Ins work.’ 

'rius obituary of Mond by Carl Langer 
( BmehU dfir dmikchm dhmi. Gemlkchaft for 
1911, p. 2665) gives a list of his English 
patents, forty-nine in number, and a list 
(iticomplet(9 of the papers published by 
Mond wludher independently, with tho col- 
laborators previously mentioned, or with 
R. NtwinI (on the physical properties of 
oortain nickel compounds). 

Apart from his daily occupations Mond’s 
inten^sts ware mainly in pure science, 
music, and art, and the improvement of 
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the condition of Iub worlq)eoplo. In his 
address to students at the opening oj; the 
Schorlemmer Laboratory at Owens College, 
Manchester, on 3 May 1895 {Joiinu Boc, 
Chem. Ind. xir. 552), he insisted on tho 
portance to industrial chemists of a training 
in pure science. None of liis great bene- 
factions were devoted to tho teaching of 
applied science. He was inclined to deny 
that such teaeliing was of any value hi 
the training of a chemist (Nasini, see bib- 
liography below). In 189(> be gave 100, 000^, 
under a specialtrust to found and equip tho 
Davy-Faraday Laboratory, in a liouso next 
to the Royal Institui.ion, for r(‘Hearcli in 
chemistry and physics; and l>y his will 
ho left two sums of 50,000^. to tlies Royal 
Society and to the University of Heidelbei’g 
respectively, for tho encouragement of 
research and other purposes. Ikdwoen lBd2 
and his death he gave to tli(3 Royal Socitdy 
sums aiinoimting to 10,000/5. for the eoii- 
tinuance and improvcmient of tho society’s 
catalogue of scientific papers. In 1908 
lie founded a bionnial prize of 400/. for 
chemistry at tlie Accademia dei LiiHiei 
(of which ho had been elocl^ed an honoraiy 
member in 1899) in memory of liis friencL 
the chemist, Stanislao Oannizzaro. He left 
to tho town of OasHcI a sum of 20,000/., 
togetlier with 5000/. for a , Jewish charitable 
foundation. In his lifetime Ik’s mad<^ large 
gifts for charitiibhs purpoHes, Ind. as a rule 
these remained anonymons. 

From 1892 onwards Mond formerl a 
remarkable oolleotion of pictures, mainly 
early Italian, of which a dtdailed descrip- 
tion was puldishecl Iiy ,Dr, J. P. Eichter, 
who acted as Mond’s ailvism* {The. Mond 
Gdketion, an Apprmalion^ 2 vols. Loudon, 
1910), Mond beqneailied, subji'cl. to the 
llfe-interoBt of his wife, tlie greater portion 
of liis pieturcH to tlie National (iallery, with 
a sum to provide for their liousing. He 
also left 20,000L to the Municli Akadcmie 
dor bildemden Ktinste for the t.raining of art 
students. 

Thotigli not above tlio middle licight, 
Mond was a man of impressive? pr<?Hmiee, 
with a mft/ssivo liojul, full l>t?ard, dark 
piercing eyes, and strongly marked features 
of an Oriental type. A nrarble bust (1B90) 
by Joseph von Kopf ; a bronze bust by 
Henrik Glioonatcnn ; a bronze full figure 
(1906) by Ferdinand Bccboeck; a momi« 
mental bronze has reli(4: (1909) by 0* 
Fontana, presented to Mond by a com- 
mittee of Italian chemists; a portrait medal- 
lion by E. Lant^ri (1911), and an oil painting 
by Solomon J. Solomon, E.A. (at Sir Alfred 
Mond’s house), belong to ' ' 


ituarics in Tho Umes, 13 
1909; Nature, Ixxxii. 222 (1909), by Sir 
Edward Thorpe, IMi.S. ; Rendie.oivii della R. 
Accademia dei Ijtncoi, hoi*. 5, xix. p. 409 
(1910), by RafTaelo Nasini ; Itendieonti della 
Soeiota chinuea Italiana, ii. (1100), l>y Luigi 
t 5 iabi)a ; Journ. Soc. Ch(vm. InduHtry, xxviii. 
1304 (1910); I'lie Reeov(*ry of Siih>hur 
fr’om AlkaJi-waste, l)y 1^. Month l^iverpool, 
1808 ; On tJui Origin of the Ammonia-StJtla 
IVoeesB, by L. M., dourn. Clunn. Soc. Inth iv, 
527 (1885) ; lu’csidcntial atldrcMH on the 
production of ammonia, do urn, StKi. (hem. 
IndtiHtry, viii. .'■)05 (1889); prcHidenlhd ad* 
dr(?H3 on Chlorine t o the tihemicnl Hoetton of 
the British AHSoidatimi ; Brit. Assoc. lhq)ort 
for J890, p. 731; liisiory of my ProcesH of 
Niekeil Extraction. l>y 1^ M..«b»nrn. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. xiv, 915 (1895) ; perHonal knowhjdge ; 
private informaCon from Mis. Mond. Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Sir William Rain^say. Sir Henry 
Hoseoe, ami Sir Edward 'rhorjr\ j It ,1. 11. 

MONKIIOUBE, william; COSMO 
, (IHRLIOOI), po(‘iand erilie, Ijorn in Ixmdon 
I on 18 Ala.reli 1810, was son cd’ Cyril dolm 
I MonklimtHc, a soludtor, by Iuh wife Anudia 
I Maada DelafoHHC, of a liugucmd. family 
; which came to Enghirid after tlie revocation 
I of Hh! erlictof Nanl eH. MonkhoiiHe entcrHl 
; St. PatirH School on 3 Otd . 1818, and hit in 
I 1B5G to take up a nomination to a HUftple- 
■ mmitary derkMhi|> in the lioard of ir;uh% 
i tlien under th(‘ presidency of Lord Stanley 
I of Akkrhy. Rising Ihrougli viiriouH grmh*H, 
Im was assist^nd. secret ary t o Hu* linanci! 
department at. his d<*a1h, In 1870 I he 
, witH sent by the boarel to South America 
jin emmectiou with Smynenh HoHpitals; 

! in 189‘L 0 lie aeti^l as a mendref of the 
j committee on tlu^ Mercmdih* Marine Funti 
M<mk[ious(’’H liliuary rnnimr began be- 
timeH. He wrote nnmb verse wltih* at* Hchoob 
and he was an early eont riludeir In * Temple 
Bard the ^ Ai^gosyd Hte ' Knglish womanV ’ 
and other magazincH, It. waa not until 
1B05 that- Moxon |nii forth Ida Jirst volniiu*, 

‘ A Dream of IdlenesH, and other IkieniHd 
The volunu? wan of tiroiniHe, atid some of 
its pi(a;ies, e.g. ‘ Tlie Chief Ringer's 'Burial ’ 
and * The Niglit Exprensd found tludr place 
In anthologk^H, But it Itad no great hucccsh, 
pecuniary or otherwise, The nuuneni waa 
parhapH unfavourable Ri one wdio was 
a diHoiida of WordHworth and Temtyson, 
After 'an essay in the Hi rive volume noveL 
*A- CJuestion of Honour’ (IBfIB), M'onk- 
hou«o for Bome yt^am pract-imdly aban- 
dtmed poetry for fiR^rary 'and art ■criticiBiin 
Ho became a frequent 'contributor to ilto 
‘ Acitd emyd to tim * Magazine of Art ’ 
(then under tlie 'Oclitorabip W, K, 'Henley), 
and oventually to the * Satuitiay lieviewd 
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In 1800 lin publiHlKHl * J\la.si?er pieces of 
English Art ’ ; in 1872 edit^ed and pre- 
i'ac{;d a ])hotograpliie tMlitiun of llogartirs 
works; in 1877 canie a ^Bandbook of 
iMjcis Writing'; in 1870 an D?:c<dlent 
sliort life of O'nrner for Cimdairs ‘ Great 
Artists/ atnl in 1887 little giude-hook 
on tlic ‘ Italian PiX’ -EaphaelikiM ^ in the 
ional Gallery* In 1800 followed a 
ble voliune on tlu^ ^ Earli(w Eiig 
Water Golour Painters* {2nd edit. 1807) 

In 1800 IVlonkhouHO ridurned to poedry 
with ‘ Gorn and lkippi(‘H/ Hona* portions of 
whieli Inul ap| scared in tlie ‘ Maga;^ine of 
Art.’ Odds vohniK^ eijntnined nuuiy of his 
best jdis'.es, and notably his liigliest tdlort, 
the stately * l>e;Ml Mareli/ 


of Colonel Henry Howe Knight-Erskine 
of Pittodrio. Alexander Monro [q. v.], prin- 
cipal of Edinbnrgh University in 1685, was 
an ancestor, six of whose descendants are 
already commemorated in this Dictionary. 
His elder brother, Cecil James, a man of 
extraordinary powers, was incapacitated 
by phthisis soon after liis election to a 
iellowshi|:) at Tiinity in 1855. His younger 
brother, Kennotli, a brilliant artillery officer; 
died in early manhood of phthisis in Hova 
Hcotia, Charkis Henry entered Harrow in 
1847y proeetjdcd to Gonvillo and Cains 
( /olloge, Cambridge, as Sayer scholar in 1853, 
griuluakid li.A. in 1857 with a first class in 
dasHicB, and in the same year was elected 
f If i to a fcllowslii]), of which he resigned the 

ballad entitled ' llie Christ upon the | emolomonts in 1897. (Med to the bar at 
Bill/ a iimited erlitiun w)is iHme‘d with j Idneohi’s Inn in 1863, he did not practise, 
i‘le;hijigs by Whiliam Hi rang in 1895 ; an<l , Imt continmal his study of law, though his 
after his di^ailj appeared a slender volume | woik was liampercd by ilbhealth, nocessi- 
taditled M*asiieleM tia^ El(h‘r and otlna* | tailng tnuxjh roHidtmcawrbroad. Erom 1872 
PiamjH/ in wln(9i tluH !»{dl?al was inehaled. ; to 1896 lie was law Icotnrer at his college. In 
Other proHi’ works were j * A Memoir of I 1990 he represented Cambridge University 
1/agh linni ’ in t lie * Great Wriiors ’ Heries* ; at the 500th anniversary of the second 
1893; Mn the Kai ional (talh*ry/ lHtk5 ; ; forintlatitm of the University of Cracow. 
Miritish Gon temporary ArtlHis/ ehletly j In 1891 he published an* annotated text 
contrilnifed to *Stoahneds MagaziiaG 1899 ; | and translation of the title ‘ Looati Con- 
‘A History of (ddni'se Poreelain*’ 1901; ducti’ in Justinian’s 'Digest’; in 1893 
and ‘ IJfi* of Sir dohn 'rnmiol ’ (for j ‘ DivPurtis in 1896 ‘Ad legem Aquillam’ ; 

* Art jtmrnal’), 1901. To thin Tdetionary ! in 1900 ‘ Do Ad(|uirendo Dominio’; and 

Monkhouse was a tliligent eontributor of in 1902 ‘ Po) Hocio.’ Meanwhile ho had 
liven of artints, ineluding Heynokls and s begun the henwy task of translating the 
3’nrmWt An a erit in he Inwi the hapjiy ^ wliole ' Digest.’ One volume of tliis work 
fimidty of eon vexing a weU-eonHidiu'od ' ajijiearoil in 1901 ant] another in 1909, after 
and weighty o|miion wilhonl, suggesting | Iuh tlealh, covering, ahogether, about onc- 
HU|wriofh v or |jaironage; an a poet, though ^ fourth of the Issik. His work was marked 
ho iimkcHl the leisiiro P» rtsdisti his full aiio : fiy groat acutonoss and mdepondonoo of 
hithm, he left mueli wineh nt* Iriio lover jmlgniont and mmiiracy of saliDlarsliip, He 
of linished and thougidiu! wtak can wisely ; inwl a |)ocmIiar gift for translation, and hia 
afford to noglee t. i rendering of the 'Digest/ so te as it 

MonkhoiiHo ilird at Hkegness on 2 July | proceeded, was much superior to anyeaEier 
1901. Be waa iwiei* nia.rrifHl: 0 ) in 1865 ; attempt. 

to Laura, daughter of John Keymer of; Miinro, who was an accompHslied linguist, 
liartlofti in Kent; {2) In 1873 to l^amora ; ami wan speimdly inkwested in Oeltic/died, 
Blim, the daugliter of itommamka* Blount,, ^ vinmanhML at EaHtliourne on 23 IM), 1908, 
li.N., by whom Im hml two souh and six ' ami was buried tlioro. By his will ho left a 

* * k^rn. 1'here are painlml portraits of j large sum to his oollego, wliicli has per- 

fl. L, ami *L M*Luin | petuatod his memory by a Monro fellowship, 


, 

Bamifkm, juid an elehing by William : a Monro Imtureshii) in Celtic, a Monro 
Htrang, AJt.A. ! endowment to the Hqiiire law library in 

IMenkhmii^^’s werks; |«>rnonal kiitnvledge. I Monro extension to the 


art. la .Art Jimrnai for Man.di 1902* 
by Ednum'd Gimae, on CVismo Muaklanme as 
an Art Gritie.’] A. Ik 


mmmh oiiaeleh .hen by (ib35- 

i)., autiior# lairn in I'^mdon on 17;Marc!i 

sons of 



the court of 
b 


eoiuige ijorary. 

1 Venn, Biogr. Hist, of Gonv. and Cains 
Gull., ii. 310 ; memorial notices in The Oaian, 
xvil, 161? Burke’s Landed Gentry, b.v. 
Knight-Erikine ; Casa, Hist, of Monken 
llfulby, p, 181; notices of memhors of the 
family in tills Dictionary ; school and college 
rocords ; communications from Mends ; per- 
sonal knawlodgc.] W. W. B, 
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MONRO, DAVID BINNING (1836- 

1905), classical scholar, bom at Edinburgh 
on 16 Nov. 1836, was eldest child of the 
four sons and two daughters of Alexander 
Monro Binning, wiiter to the signet (1805“- 
1891), of Aucliinbowie, Stirlingshire, and 
Softlow, Roxburghshire, by liia wife and 
cousin Harriet, daughter of Alexander 
Monro, M.I). [q. v.], of Craiglockhart. 
On his marriage liis father assurned his 
wife’s surname, wliich his own H/iioestors 
had borne, and on his dcurtli in 1891 his 
Scottish estates passed to his eldest son. 
Monro was jis a boy (‘ducatjed ju'i vatfdy. 11(‘ 
entered Glasgow University in 1851, and 
there distinguislied himself in logic and 
mathematics, l)ut the influence of lilclrnund 
LTishington [q. v. iSu|)pl. I], lorofcjssor of 
Greek, determined the direction of his studies 
for life. He matriculated at Oxford as scliolar 
of Brasenose College^ on 1() Juno 1854, and 
in November of ihe sanui yc^ar was el(!e1,(Ml 
to a sc}iolarshi|) at Balliol College, wftei’e 
he afterwards held a Snell exhibition. He 
was placed in the first class in THoderaiions, 
both in classics and jiuithemaiic-s, in 1850, 
in the first class in tlie final classical 
school, and the sc^csond class in the firta.1 
matheniatieal hc1io<)Ih in 1858. He won the 
Ireland scholarsliip (1858) and ihe prisrn for 
a I!>atin essay (1859), and was ek‘ct<Hl fellow 
of Oriel m th(^ same yeai*. He (altered at 
Lincoln’s Inn as a siudetit, Init was not 
ealled to the bar, ret.urning to Oxford in 
1862 as leoturcr of Oriel Collc^ge. He 
became tutor in 1863, and was elected 
vice-provost in 1874, oti tlu^ rei-irenKuit of 
Dr. Edu^ard Ha%vkins f<j. v.“| from Oxford. 
On Hawldns’s d(ai(h in 1882 Monro was 
ehoH<ui provosf/. 

Ah tutor at Oriel, Monro ra.isiHl tlii' Hian- 
dard of the feaching, and won ihe c'liihii" 
siastuj regard of his piqals by his devoiion 
to tluar iK^st int(^r(?HtH. He I(‘et.ur(‘(h as 
ihe manner then was, on a gnait variidy 
of subjects, comparative philology, early 
Greek history and philosophy, Hom<u\ 
Thucydides, li'erodotus, early iionmn his- 
tory, Eoman eonstilutional history, and 
Roman puldic law, and tliough his delivery 
was weak and he lacked fluc^ney, liis loeturtfs 
were valued, H(*ro, as witli Ins pupils in 
his rooms, his strongih lay not merely in 
the ainmdanoe and accuracy of liis know- 
ledge, but even more in iiis method of 
interpreting an author and of marshalling 
his facts. As provost lie ruled his eollego 
in a wise and liberal spirit ; a sound judg- 
ment and a rare grasp of jirinciple were 
linked to fine oourtosy and warmtli of 
heart. In the hie and work of the uni- 


vei'sity he jilayed a leading iiarli. H(i was 
more tlian once public examinex’ ; he served 
on thc5 delegacy of tlie pix'ss, wxis a curator 
of tlie museuhi, and a memlx^r of the 
hebdomadal council, and Iks fillexi the 
ollico of vice-chancrilor (1901-4), 

Meanwliihi Monro devoted his literary 
interests and energies to th(.‘. elucidation of 
the ‘ Homeric l*ot;ms,’ and to quc‘stions 
arising out of tliem. In OefolKir 1868 he 
wrote in tius ‘ Quart(>rly Revitnv ’ tm article 
( )n tl i(^ ‘ H’om e ric (ju t's t i on , ’ w I li c h 1 1 e 
recast for the * Emcycloiiaslifi Britanni(‘a ’ 
(edit, 1880). He (U)llatcd the ‘ Venetian 
M8H. of Scholia ’ t,o the ‘ Hind ’ for 1 h'ndorf’s 
(‘dition (]875“7); iiulilishid a^ school 
edition of ‘ Iliad 1’ (1878), a ' (h'lixnmar of 
the Homerio Ijanguage ’ (1882; 2nd edit* 
1891), xind a school edition of the * Iliad’ 
(i.-xii. 1884, 3id edit. 1899; xiii.» xxiv, 1889, 
3rd (dit. 1901 ). A (H>mi)l(4o t (*xt of ‘ H< »meri 
0)KU’a et Ihliquifc ’ apj»cnr(‘d in 18116, {ind 
in 1902 tlici'iri'ollowed, in (uillsihorat kin with 
T, W. All(m, a t-ext of t he * Iliad ’ with an 
apj)ai’a,tiis tjriticus. I’ln* later ydvrs of Ins 
life were ghasi to xixi (‘dition of the last 
twedve hooks of the ‘ Odyssey ’ (1901), with 
not(‘H and introduclions (‘inhodying the 
I’csults of liis work. He einit rihukxl papers 
on Homeric (jU(‘HthmH to tlie *Acxidemy,’ 
tJm Shournal of Bhilology,’ the Meurmd'of 
Hellenicx Studies,’ and other periodieals. If 
the (juaniity of his puhlishcil work is small, 
tliis is duo R) his iiowors of compression, 
to Ids self-criticism, and his roluotano© to 
put out anytliing for which he could not 
vouch. His school edition of * Iliad IJ 
which H(irv<‘d tla^ ]iuriios(^ of a ‘ ballon 
<rcH.sjo\’ (‘inhodicd th(> rcHulis ef yx'ai’s of 
work, and giv(‘M (lonciHdy the writer’s views 
on disjMiti'd pm'nts of intcrjireialion and the. 
principles nnd(‘rlying t hem, whilst tlie jmle 
lieation of tJie VHomerk; Grammar’ f>ut 
Monro at once among the first ant horitkis 
on the Huhjind', 

Monro held tha,t thx^ Holution of xdl 
HVixmu’ic (|U(‘Htk>ns must. Is^ found ixi 
idulology. He was tliorouglily familiar 
with the ’work of arMiasiiogistH and the 
(xintribntkin made by tliem to our know- 
Icalge, Imi he did not. hold it to In^ of (s|ual 
vidue or eOTtainty, Unwearying industry, 
a Honml judgnuait, and a true senHo of 
lihirary^ form (uindiiued to make him a 
xnodel inUa^preter of Ids author ; Ins dis- 
like of anything premattin^ or su|K»rfitious, 
Ids wide ranges of knowkHlge of compariitive 
philology, and his (dearness of statement 
gxiined for his writings ex ctqxt ional autliority, 
Memro spoke Fremh, German, and Italiaxi 
with accuracy of idiom and acoent, having 
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a very Hennitive t^ar, whilst liis ‘ Modes of 
(kmk Musie ’ (1B1I4) ittiests his fondness 
for nmwic and liin knowledge*, of it. 

Mont’o fovimh'd the Oxford Philological 
Society^ in I87(h and was for nniny years 
its preskhnit ; lie took part- in founding the 
H(41enie Bockdy and the ClaHsical Associa- 
lion, and mm vi(;e"|>reHident of both ; he 
wm a nunnber of tlu^ council of tlie Britisli 
Hahool at Athens, otiieier rinstruction 
j>uf)liqn<5 hi Prance, and an original fellow 
of the BritiHli Araileinv, lie wits cnuitcd 
horn IXCIL. of Dxfooi* in lhl)4, I.L1), of 
(thtsgtnv in IHHIi, and DoadJtt. of Didilin 
in 18112. lie fhed Hudtlenly of heart dim'asri 
at lieirien, Hwitzerland, on 22 Aug. H8)5, 
and wjui buriiMl in Holywell cecuePny, 
( hxb uxl. I iin port rait 1 ly Hir Willianr (hdll'ei’ 
itreiiardwoni It. A,, in in tlu^ tlriel cornnum 
roonn Ih* was unmarried, 

[INoottnal kanwlrdye ; Itaiil Baiuing 
Monro, a Hhort Meitiou', trauHlaled witii 
slight idleratiojm from a iiofici- hy ,f, <look 
Wilson in tho JalnonfMuieht iiher die Kort- 
Hchriito d**r KtusHiHidem Alferf hmnHuhwtm ■ 
adtafi, t txfooh (*loendon PrenH, lUO//] 

1 ,« It, P, 


MONHON, Siu KimVKl} JHHN, lirst 
bar*niiet (18,11 diphunatiat, born at 

CJhart l,.aidgt% Seal, near Sevenoaks, on 
if Ot'i, 1811, \\m third son of William 
ihibn Monsofn sii^th Banui MoiiHoin l>y 

lib xvipi Hli'/Jt, ytaingiwt 'daughter of 
hkininml Larken, PducnUHl tirnt at a 
lUTViifn sid'iool in the tH'le of Wight, ami t.ben 
at Htoii, lioenf.erisl Balliol (kdlege, Uxlorfl, 
whero ho grailuided H.A, witli a first’ 
class ih^gree In law and, modern hlHB.»ry 
in I8hl», hleetwi a hdlow of All HuuIh 
(A dlegii in IHhH, ami |,».nH'msiing .M,A. 
in the' Maine year, l.ie aei'eil as ex- 
arniner in modern languagert for the- 
I'liyloHan selmlarHlnp in iHflH, H<» entered 
tlio ilipimnatie sereiee in l8»Mh and on 
passing an lamination Wiw apf.wiinted 
attiMjiifi at Ihiris in d'nlv of that ytsir. 
After a few montha in ..jdorenco in 1858 
ho wm rel'ranafernsl hi Paris, and thence 
^ 410 , where for ,m?arly live yicys 
m privi'ile M<aind,.ary to /laird 
Lyons In yfj, " iiuring that jatriotl Lyons 

with the critical qnoHiitiUH 
„..ed from tie* ouilireak .of the 
iriean civil war, ..In 18111 .Monson wm 
riiinovwl Ui Hanover, and ihemie after a f<.n¥ 
ti.,» Briissids. In J8fl5 Ite iiuittml 
in Mcrvico anti sought. okMJtion 
mr ft.j.r lieigaP^ in 
luit was iinMiiaeessfwl, 
iinemployiM.i fill May 1811k 




when ho became constd in the Azores. 
This appointment was intended as a step- 
ping-stone to renewed diplomatic employ- 
ment, for which he was eminently fitted 
both by disposition and training. In 1871, 
when the independent position conceded 
to Hungary by the dual constitution was 
found to render tlio presence of a British 
agent at tlie Hungarian capital desirable, 
Monson was selected for the newly created 
post of consul-general at Buda-Pesth, the 
diplomatic nature of the appointment 
bcing^ Hubsecpiently emphasised by the 
additional rank of second secretary to the 
(imliassy at Vienna. In February 1876, 
when ill grew evident that Sorvia and 
Montcn(;gi’o wait'o in danger of being driven 
inl-o active hostilities against Turkey in 
aid of tile insurgents in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, it was deemed prudent to have a 
Brillsh, reju-esentativo at tlie Montenegrin 
cajiital, and Monson was sent on a special 
misHion to (Jottigne. He remained there, 
thougli Huirering severtdy in licalth, during 
the war of tlu' Servians and Montenegrins 
witli l-lu* 1?urks which broke out in June 
followitig, through the subsequent media- 
tion liy (freat Britain for the purpose of 
procuring an armistieo, and the delibera- 
tions of the eonforenoe at Constantinople. 
1‘‘he deedaration of war by Bussia against 
Ikirkcy, in April IB77, rendered his presence 
at (Jottigne Ho longer lujcesaary, and he 
roturiu7d to Buda-Besth, being made C.B, 
in .January 1878. In tiuno 1879 he was 
apjioint.ed" minister resident in Uruguay, 
and live years later was promoted to the 
rank of t’mvoy at Buenos Ayres. At the 
cloHc of 1884 he was transferred to Copen- 
hagen, and in February 18BB to Athens, 
becoming in 1886 K,U.M,C. Before he 
left Denmark, the I lanisli and United States 
govcrnmtmtH btirt* ttmtiinony to their ‘ entire 
conlitlcnce ’ in his learning, ability, and 
impartiality by selecting kirn as arbitrator 
on the chuniH of the Anusriean firm of 
Butterfield Cii, against the Danish govorn- 
moat on account of the treatment of two 
of tiuhr vesHelH by the Danish authorities of 
the isiand of HU Tliemas in 1854 and 1855. 
Tliis case had lieen a subject of diplomatic 
e<mtrov(*Psy for over thirty years. It was 
Hcttkid in the Danish governmenFs favour 
by Monsonb award, delivered in January 
liNhk In IB92 he was transferred to 
Brussels and was made 0.0, M.G. Next 
year he wtiM promoted to be ambassador 
at Vienna and wiia sworn a privy ooun- 
eillor. After three years’ residence at the 
Auitrian capital he was transferred to 
m in October 1896, having a few months 
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previously been made G.C.B. In bis new 
post bo was called upon to deal with 
numerous embarrassing disputes arising 
out of conflicting colonial claims and 
interests. Tbo tbemes included tbo rigbts 
of fishery enjoyed by the French in the 
waters and on the coast of Newfoundland, 
the exercise of jurisdiction in tlio Now 
Hebrides, and questions of boundary and 
spheres of influence in East; aiid West 
Africa. Monson^ calm and judicial by 
temperament, and grave and courteous in 
manner, avoided unnecessary inatatiou, and 
was personally much liked l)y f.lie Frt^neb 
ministers and officials with whom lie was 
brought in contact. In Jiuie 1808 Ik 5 signed 
a convention for the delimitate )ti of tlu^ 


homo, but it may safely be asserted that 
to the British cabinet it came as unex- 
pectedly as to the public at large. It liad, 
however, no evil effects. The idlusion to 
the brief duration of French ministricH 
was made tlie subject of intcrpellatit>n and 
attack in the Frencli cluimber of de|>uf ies, 
and it was a striking tribuf.e to Monson’s 
pojnilarity tliat Ins dcdoncts was warmly 
and snccessfully undertaken by this French 
government, and that tlie incident in no 
(iegree affecteui his position. He remaineii 
at Paris till tins end of HH)4, anil inul the 
satisfaction of seifing a general s«*ttienieni 
of tlie prineit>al qm^stloiiH at issue Ijetwinm 
the tavo count-rieH alfetdtsl by t,he agree- 
mentH sigm^d in Lomlon in the spring of 


possessionB and spheres of influence of the that year (8 April H)04). He liail receivetl 

J . * „ „ , • ,1* XT'".. ... I .11 •**' • k' « 


two countries in tlie region of the Niger. 

Later in the same year Ijord ICitchenor in 
hia progress uj[) tlio Nih^, after tlie tinal 
defeat of tlie Dervishes at (Inulurman, 
discovered that a Ifrench exploring party 
from the Congo under Captain Marcliand 
had estalilishcd tlumisdviss on the hanJ< 

of the river at. i<Vish(Kla and tiiere hoisted I also by Kiiig Kdward VII as a |)i^rso„.„, 
thotricokir, vvhkdi(Ja}>tain Marcluui(lrefuB(sl | favour the uh(^ of tla^ * 'I'hatels'd HonH(^ 


the honorary degree of of Oxford 

Univw’Hity in 185)8 aiul that of LHI). of 
Camlmdge in 15)05, acterl in HlOO as om^ 
of tlie .British eommiMsionerH for the Paris 
<ixhibilion of 15)00. was made C.C.Vdk in 
lOO’l, and was creatisl a. liuronet. ivn his 
retirennait (ih'i 15)05), being grantiHl 

iiliiii 1*.. j 1 


to lower except on instriieitioiis from home. 
Ati acute controversy ensmsl, which at one 
time Hcemod likely to lead to seriouH 
results. More niodei'ate counsels, however, 
provailocl, Captain Marclnuars iiart.y was 
withdrawn, and in March 1,801) a ( leidaration 
was signed in London defining the rcBpoo- 
tive sph ores of influence of the twti countries 
in central Africa, which disposed of tliis 
subject of dispute, Mimson’s manage- 
ment of Ilia share in the distiussions was 
unexceptionable. But in l)(uaau ber 185)8, 
while the ipiestion was still awaiting final 
solution, he caused no little commotion liy 
a speocli (Iclivorcul at the annual meeting 
of the British ehainber of ccmimerco in 
Paris, in wiileh, after some frank eom- 
monts on the novel methods recent ly prac- 
tiaed in diplomacy, he expressed Ins con- 
viction that neither in France nor in Groat. 
Britain was there any ileep-rootoil feeling 
of animoBity against the other aountry, 
and made an earnest appeal to those in 
Franco who ‘wore directly or Indireotly 
responsible for the national |>oIiey to 
abstain from the continuaneo of a policy 
of pin-pricks which, while it could only 
procure some ephemeral gratification to 
a short-lived ministry, must inevitably 
perpetuate acroBS the Oliannel an irritation 
which a high-spirited nation musfi e ventually 
feel to be intolerable.’ It was naturally 
supposed by many that this utterance 
was the result of some instructions from 


Lodge in liielimond Park. IPmUho received 
from the Kn*neli goviummeni tlui grant 1 croHS 
of thi^ legion <»! honour. After much ilb 
heaitii he <lied in Dmtltm on 2H Oct. HKfi), 
and was lairietl in the family nmUHoleum imI- 
joining South Garlton tdmreh near Jincolm 
Monson marrietl in IKHI Elemmr GathcHno 
Mary, daughter of Major Mnnro, who hati 
held the office of Brilish consubgaiiarai 
at. Monte Vitbau and Inwl liy her three sons, 
A |>ortrait. by tlm Htingarian artist, 
Beremy, was Hulmcrils'd for by Moimon’s 
eolleagueH at Baris, but- the painter beenme 
liankrnpt, and fla* pieture thHaiJjaairefl, 

J14ie 5U (let. lUtm j Boreian Dlfit’c 

la’Ht, info, p, 4 17 1 iHtperM laid behav l*arliii» 

H. 


MDNTAHH, Lutm EDIIEIIT (l,H25 

Hlf)2), ptilltieian anti eontroversialisti born 
at Midclibourne,^ Biitlfordshinq on 24 ifan. 
1825, wu.'Wt seconti son of Gtiorge Montagu, 
sixtli duke of Maneiumtor, liy his first wife, 
Millicantt daughter and heir of ..Brigmlier- 
general _ Bernard Sparrow of Brampton 
Bark, Hunti.ngdonMhire. Kducakxl |irB 
vately, he griulualed M'.A. from Trinity 
(Jollaga, CJambritlge, .in ,1841). 

In' April 1851) he w.as reiurriotl as a con- 
Hcrvativo MVIb for 
held tlm seat in iiicccssivo 
Febniary 1874, lb 
as a apeakar, cliamploning cimrch rates and 
winning the congraiulatmrm of Sir S' 
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Northeote for liin HtihHtaiiifal hucoohh in ■ 
perBiHltnvtly urging Iho ntHnl of rovival of 
parlituinnUjyy control over tlio imatcH 
and government oxpotidiinrc. Montagu, 
who |nd>li8htHi in 1852 1 % trcatiHi*. oti Mhip- 
huiiding, BUggoHting a new nn'thod of laying 
down on III May 18(52 ftiemied with 

prtujtic;al <dT<*ct for os|KU’t- advict^ in filhp- 
huilding, for plaital nhipH of war in tlu^ 
phu?o of \voodiui vohhoIh* tind for the OBtal)- 
fiBhrnoiii of ti navjti bcIiooI rd iir(dui(*ctnpo 
anil ongini»ering on tlu^ inothd (d the Wool- 
wich inihiury iU'admny* In ftireign afTairn 
Montagti wan no Iohh netivo and HtuiHihlo, 
Ho o{ipoMJHi itoohuek'H roHoiution (80 Onno 
18(18) for ri’oognilion of the omifodoration 
of l-hi? Honthorn Hliitim of Amorioa, and ho 
Hpoko Ht rongly in favottr of nonunt^Tvont ion 
Ifotwoon llonrnHrk and the iUmntm poworn 
{it fhtly 1801). in lat er yf’ara he gave inneh 
attention to the Hnatro’ii (pe*f5tion. On 
the reform ijne.^Uittn Mtmtagu allowed ito 
dlvifluality. Ilefearr'd tie* policy of mnlti- 
plying the ignorant, voter, and mivoeated 
pliirality votera, with additional franchiHeH 
to pro|«u1y ami the jirofeH?aonH. On Hoeial 
ijtieHtionH Mtinfagida irttittid!^ wan more 
lilieral. So early aa IKOO he HtijiportiMl a 
meaanre for a eonneil of eoneiliatirm in 
lahonr flinjaitert ; and in 1875, in a deliati'. on 
tluHimitloyia’B and workmen iiill, hedeclare<l 
ioa nnioiiH to la' ' not only a nainral 
. a pnaiervative of tirder ‘ On 
H niotiim (April 18(0) a Heleet- 
on whieii Im aat imphred into 
the diaiamal of wnviige in large t^owiw ; anil 
■H'utmeijisenl legislation tm (.he Hid>jr*ct owisi 
mueh ki liki lalamra, On HI Marelt 1857 
Mrmiagu wim made, im the recoriwtruetlon 
(tf ih;*ft*y5'i thirii ministry, vice- 

pieHjflent rd’ Hie I'ononitHsi of eonneil on 
rH-hieatk'Ui, mid wiw appoinUsl lirst eiuirit.y 
commisHioiii'r, tieing aW'orn t4 tim |>rivy 
eonneil, He hrdd ofliee till OisraidiVi 
ion in |,'l«s:‘enii»er IHtlH, Ah edtieii* 

Honghi vigorously 
enforee tlie (s.inMiamaHi elmine In ^ all 

voeatiHl Hm extenHion of 
Iwh ideal mlnealion, lie earriwl a hid 
imHimdatlng the vimeiiiaiion proeminre of 
England H:i tliat of Seoiliitai laal Ireland, 
and took idTiadivei mmomreH tO' diail with a 
aerioua ealikt plagwe wlileh hml HprtnMl 




Ikmlinent to Mnelaml, Wl" 


m 

,, iia an mlherent of 
Eli, aetiveiy eritleiaeil t.ha 
of |87tl and itn auear'HJiora, 
vlirwi on the Irlnh i[mmtion ' cmnn to 
differ from iliOHO of Idii larrty, and during tiici 
ent of |87'*H"'l^t lie. sat for Went- 
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mojith as a conservative home ruler. He 
lett the homo rule organiaation in 1877, but 
remained out of harmony with Disraeli’s 
goyermnent. To its vacillation he mainly 
aHSigned tho Bulgarian agitation, and he 
condotimcd the Afghan policy of Lords 
Salisbury and Lytton. 

On Ids retirement from parliament in 1880 
Memtagu devoted himself to religious con- 
(•royorsy. In 1864 ho had defended church 
^ upheld Anglicanism in 

1 10 h m t Itxponments in Church and State 
mid the (JonflictB of Churches ’ ; but in 1870 
he became a Roman catholic, and in 1874, 
in ‘ J'lxpoHtulation in oxtremis,’ attacked 
( dmlHtone’B ‘ Political Expostulation on tho 
Vatiiuut I)ecre(^s.’ In tho same year, too, 
iui puhlislitMl, Eis tile first volume of St. 
deseph’s tlieolDgicallibrary (a Jesuit series), 
a trwiiiHf? ‘ On Some Popular Errors in 
IkditicH and B^eligion,’ an adaptation of 
P.Secondo Francois ‘Risposto popolari alle 
ohkr/doni piti didusc eontro la religiono.’ 
In 1882 Montagu rt^joined tlio English 
church on cHdcal and political rather than on 
thiHtlogksiil grounds (boo Ids Rmsmis for 
Imving the. (JhurrJi, of liotrWy 1886). Thereupon 
he pursued a vigorous campaign against 
RoinaniHt doctifims and practice, pro- 
foMsing to expose a conspiracy in which 
the hwlcrs of botli political parties wore 
itivolviHl, to bring J^ngland under the 
dominion of the papacy (of. his ikeent 
Evtmky and a OMie to thmr Solution y 1886, 
Jrd oilit, 1888; Scylla or OhetryhdiSy 
\vMch? (UadMma tw Salkhury? 1887). 
‘The Sower and the Virgin’ (1887) was 
an exhauHtive confutation of the doctrines 
of the hnnuundate conooption and papal 
iiifalfilality. * The Ijanibcth Judgment, 
or the Marks of Sacerdotalism* (1891) 
mimiHiy analysisd Ikshop King’s case. 

Montagu, wIiohd indcjienderico and sin- 
<*crHy uniltted him for success in political 
lihs was widely read and spoke with 
llueney. He ilied at 91 Queen’s (late, 
Kensington, on 6 May 1002, and w^as 
burled at KenHal Croon. He xuarried ( 1 ) 
on 12 Feb. 1850 Mary (d 1857), only 
ehikl and luurcHH of John Oromie, of 
Cromore, co. Antrim, by whom ho had 
two sons and two daughters ; (2) on 18 
Utst. 1862 (Jathcrino (a. 1897), daughter 
ol William Wade; by her ho had three 
Hons and two dauglitora, 

ion to tlie works cited and otlier 


tracts, theological and politieal, Montagu 
publisluMl : 1. ^ A Few Weirds on Garibaldi,’ 
tliroc adits. 1861. 2. ‘A Mirror in America,’ 
I SB I (a polemic against party spirit). 
2. ‘ Foreign Ikilicy : lOngland and the 
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Eastern Question,’ 1877 (a vigorous ex- 
posure of the inconsistencies of English 
foreign policy), 

A spirited cartoon by ‘ Ape ’ of Montagu 
as ‘ A Working Conservative ’ api^cared in 
Vanity Eair,’ on 1 Oct. 1870. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Men of the Pimo, 1B99 ; 
Luard’s Crad. Cant. ; The Times, 7 and 12 May 
1902 ; Who’s Who, 1902 j HanBard’H Pari. 
Debates ; Brit. Mus. Cat,] G. IjB G. N. 

MOJSTTAaXJ, Sin SAMUEL, first Bakon 
SwAYTHLiNG (1832-1911), foreign exchange- 
banker and Jewish pliilantliropist;, born 
at Liverpool on 21 Dec. 1832, was second 
son and youngest child of Louis Samiud 
(1794-1859), watchmaker and silversmitlt, 
t.)f Liverpool, by his wife If enriotta, dauglit-er 
of Isracd Israel of Bury Strotd/, St. Mary Axe. 
His parents were orthodox dews, and lus was 
through life a strict adherent of orthodox 
Judaism. Wiiilst still a Jiid his [lanuits 
reversed his original nam(3 of Montagu 
Samuel to Samuel Montagu, and lie ol>- 
tained a royal lici^nccs for Hie cjliange in 
1894. By a second liccuico in 1904 lu^ as- 
sumed the svirnanu^ of Sauiuel-M'ontagu. 

After education attlu^ Meebanies’ Institu- 
tion, Liverjiool, now t^he Liverpool Institute, 
he omm to Iwondon wlien his father retired 
from buHinesH in 1845. He obtained his 
earliest employnu^nt at thirtei^n witli his 
brothor-in-hiw, Adam Spielmann, a forei| 5 n 
banker in Lombard Street. Boon dis- 
satisfied with hia salary and prospeota he 
became manager of the Ijondon branch of 
a Paris lianker named Monteaux, opened 
at 21 CornhilL Quickly cancidling this 
engagmiUMit he actiul as a bullion-broker 
on Ids own account, but in Eeb. 1853 h(^ 
resolved on founding amnv foriugri excliangt^ 
and banking buHinesH. He was stall undm- 
ago, and a small eaj^iital, stated to b<s3000/., 
was advanced by lus fatlier in his btdudf to 
his elder brother Edwin, a small liaukm* in 
Liverpool, who beoame Montagu’s partner 
without an active role in tiie conemnu '‘riie 
firm was first known as Samuel ife Montagu 
and had an oflice in Ix^adenhall Street. I’wo 
years latter Montagu took over Monttavux’s 
London branoh win* oh was in difliouliies, 
and he moved to its priunises in Ctirnhilh 
Prom thes start Ellis Abraham Franklin, wlio 
afterwards married Montagu’s sister, was 
in the effectual position of Montagu’s 
partner, and he was made a full partner 
m 1802, wfien the firm’s style was changed 
to Bamuel Montagu k <Jo. New premiseH 
were taken in 1863 at 60 Old Broad Btreet. 
The house at Oornhill then becamo a 
branoh, and later, with capital of Bamuel 


Montagu Sc Co.’s provision, the indepen- 
dent concern of A. Keyser & Go. By sub- 
sequent agreement two sons of each of tlie 
three partners of Bamuel Montagu & Go. 
were taken into tiiat firm’s partiu!rHhi|>. 
Five survivors of the six youngm’ partnm’s 
carry on the business at 60 Old Broad Btreet. 

At the outset Montagu and his eolleagui^s 
took up witli energy the foriagn i‘xchang(i 
operations f rom wliich great firms like those 
of Eothschild and Baring wi'ris wit hdrawing 
in view of othw’ occupation. Montagifs 
house quickly secured a largi^ profiortion of 
the exchange busim^HH, and, wiiih^ estab- 
lishing its own fortunes lielped to inaki^ 
I^ondon the child lionu^ of tlie clearing- 
liousc of the international morn^y market. 
Montagu’s knowledgt^ of intricate ext Jianges 
was, even among Jewisli tvxchange dealerH, 
remarkable. Ho calculated profit in tin* 
most complicated transactions, involving 
the conversion and r(i-converKion of foreign 
currencies, witJi a miraculous ra|)idity. In 
the silver mark(4; his iirnfs transactions 


were on an c‘Xce|)tionaIiy large scale. He 
owed much in later life to his |)arH»‘rH’ 
sagacity and to Ins ehoici^ of able assistants. 

Belf-oonlident, and of a masterful |HU’Son« 
ality, Montagu soon exerted much influence 
alike in general financial and publio affairs, 
as wtdl as in the Anglo-Jewish community. 
T’lio demonetisation (J the Friai oh coinsir 
coinaije in England was largidy due to his 
agitation. Mmly owing to his ropreiienta- 
tions the Boyal Exchange wasroofad In by 
the City authorities, and the morohanti 
assembling tluM’o were jjrotccted from the 
inclemency of the weatlu^r. In 1897 gavi^ 
one of th(^ pictuns ])aii(4H in tluj E.xclumgi*, 
painted by Solomon ,L Bolomou, H,A., 
depicting Gliarles Ps visit to lh<^ (hiildliall 
in 1641- 2 to (Imnand th<^ surremk'r of the 
Five Mem bt'rs. 

Montagu, wiio in politics was a Htaunch 
Hberal, was elecl-<‘d in tlie hberai intm'i^st 
M.P. for tlu^ Wliitechapel tlivision of the 
Tower Hamlets in 1885 and held tiu* seat 


for fifteen years. He grinv intimato with 
the party leaders but took little part in thi^ 
ljusiness < J the House of GommouH save on 
financial matters and on those hmehing tlie 
dews. Ho was chief author of the Weiglit^i 
and Miamres Act (1897), wliich legalisini the 
use o! motria weighs and nuMisums, and 
ho proounid the insertion of a ciaum^ in the 
Finance Act of 1894 (st^o. 15) exinupting 
from tlio death duties la‘t|Ui‘sts to imblio 
libraricjs, museums, and art galleries. An 
ardent supported of bimetallism, he was a 
member of the gold and silviu* commission 
(1887-90), and he was pr«*siti«mt of tlie 
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Dccinui! AHMoniatiniu (»f principlcB of 
wloel) lio wiiH an arflouf lulvocaka In 
IHHB Ito vvuH a mtanlH*i' uf tlio aclact coni- 
inittoe of iho IIouho of ( JoiinmniB on alion 
iininigrafioin wliioh in tJa* intnroHl. of per- 
Hc'cnk'd fonlgn Jowh hi^ vcm {ivtnBo from 
reatriniiiig uiuliily. 

With tim puiiiia wtirk of thn Anglo- 
Jawkii aominnniiy Moniagn from an tairly 
priori intimatoly irhaildir'fi hinmtif^ hut Im 
IumI inany diffooamoH with li‘mling fr‘IIow- 

\vm*kcrH, lio waa a lifr^ immihor of tho 
conmal of tin* ihutod iSymigoKn**, fait din- 
agmt'mont with lairri Bothar-hilrl Ivd him 
to forgo uotivo aaHor'iufiom f’or Hoinr? 
yraifH fio wim a frrominojjt mmnhm* of tim 
Jrnvmli iioarr! i4 rir*|m{}oH, of tlio dowinh 
bmtrd of gtmrfliaiia» ami rd tla^ ItoligiouH 
Kdiimtirm ftoaoi hut frrmi tlaHwo hittor 
f>odirn 1 h» wiifairmv fadoro hia dtailli. In 
IB7d \w fonndtai in Aldgntia ami hraraim? 
prwidont of, tin* .hoviHlt Working-monH 
Cflufa lio wan until IlkHJ |>r«*aidont rd 
ilio Shiaihila hoard (for HuporviHing tho 
Hlaughtnrifig fff Hnimnla jnaa?niing foJo 
ritual}, and wan rdtairmau of tJin hihiding 
aomnditoo of tho Xow Wc-at I'lnd Hyrm- 
goguis^ in Ihtyawati'f (hia own piano of 
womhud* rd whirdi ho wan fimt vvarrlom 
Ono 01 hia groutoMt aorviot^a to iho ilowiah 
crmimunity wan Iuh aimorwfui <*ITort fo 
fonn in IBH7 ilm fiHloration rd tlio anmlka* 
I’kiHt I'hul Hynagr»gn("a, By jiminting on 
hhiglkfi Iwnng tho othaial ianguago at inm;!- 
Inga rd tho inomhor« of thorns aynagognoa 
ho h,ol|;H.H.| |4:i iingliomo Iho fonagn Jowkh 
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on ladiaif al tlin Kind I^UKlon 
oowiafi ami (‘inintian, worn win 
rmniliiiig. Ifo waa t.roaaima’ of tlar Jowa* 
Toni|»t'irary *sh*d.lm\ *fo faoilitati* thn liiM* 
iril:ait4on of working d'owa nimrng ilm lew 
pipuhitmi |irrivinoial diatriola' la« hiundod 
witiiont nnioli aiiomw tho ikingn'*gationai 
Union ami ,i.lia|M:^r^ion In 1HH7 

ho f♦apl:l^,^aht'^l Ihn 'Hmi l^rntlon A|iprtnn 
tim^hip Fiiml, of winnh ho waa |.jmaidnnt, 
Ili^ waa aliij a of tiai l*nopkiH, 

Faliwin at Milo Uml, a nioinlior of"thn 
howm^s minnnilk^t of Ihn l^mdon lloapital, 
a «iirrail:i.d id tim Four |a?r Ckuit. in- 

ikimp/uiy, ' On M duly 
■\ to iho UaHlon Ckainty 
aohomo for ihif |a»or 


&nnnll hir ita I 




wiili _ Lirri liidiiatdiiid 
aohooi in 




¥om Lii;vn.i.--iug, in 


I'llTwTiSo persec^on in Russia 

Contmont, at the request 

ivliof ? f Committee for the 

y'f of .liussumJcwH, to control and direct 
tiu! ciimiing stream of emigration. IVo 
yoare later _ ho visited the United States 
U assist m till) establishment of Jew- 
In W80 lie visited all the chief towns 
ul J{nHNia, investigating the condition of 
the Jews there ami discouraging omigra- 
tion. Ho was well received, until on his 
arrival at Moscow the Ru.ssian govern- 
mont M Mnspicions were aroused and ‘ the 
-low Montagu’ was ordered to leave the 
country in 48 li.mrs (Ilamanl, 1886, occviii. 

ihe Mansion ilouso Fund de- 
vnlopcci into Hid RviHBo-dcwiBh CommitteD, 
vyltinh Montagu waB proaicleiit from 189G 
Until liHK), I ho fund rondored incBtimablo 
to ])DrHeDutod lIuHsian Jows. 
Mtintagu, who waB a oollDctor of works 
of imt, a mumlior of tho Burlington 
linn ArtH UJid), and was elected F.S.A. 
on II ilau. 181)7. He was a frequent 
itKliduior at the Old MaBtcra’ Exhibi- 
liunH ui th(^ Royal Academy, the Burling- 
tmi Finn Arts (Jluh, (luildliall, WJntoohapd, 
anty i*hiewht‘rt!. Besides jiossoBBing many 
chuicn |)ictures, ho was a diBcriminating 
inirnluiHer of old Englisli silver. His notable 
eolloction induded tlio earliest known 
Mmit-sfiaped ’ oup, two maKor bowls, 
early Hilvtu’-niouiiled st^inewarcs flagons, 
Tudor and daeubeaii t-ankards, salts, Bteo|>le 
mipH, and Lamerie ])lato, 

Montagu, who was imwle a baronet on 
23 iHmo IHIH, rdlrcjd from tho reproso.nta“ 
iiim of WhiUaihapel in the ilouso of 
f’ommons in lOdO, and was Bucoeedod 
ihnrn liy Ills nephew and partner, Mr, 
Stuart Myutagu Sainuel, who was created a 
iaifoml. in 11)12. Montagu, liDwever, un- 
HUceeHHfully conlesied the central diviBion 
of ba^is against Mr. tka^ald Balfour at 
tlm general eleetion of 1900. On IB July 
1007, on (ykun|)b(.Il-JhuirH)rnumk recom- 
nnuHlation, ho was raised to tlio jKierago as 
Baron Hwaytliling, taking his title from 
Hvvaytiiling near Houtliampton, where lie 
had a eounti*y riAsidenee. 

A man of great tenoeity of purpose and 
tipinion, Hwaythling ^vas long a pillar of 
eonmnwittivo Judaism and warmly depro- 
eaUsI any broach of Jewish cimtom on tlio 
part tJ Ilk family or of the Jewish com- 
in unity. At the same time he was a 
viguroua opponent of tlie Zionist move- 
iiumt for the fiirmation of a Jewish state 
ill Palestine. He retirtal from activ'' 

‘ ' in September 1900, and 

T T 
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on 12 Jan. 1911 at Mb London roBidonco, 
12 KenBington Palace Oardens. He was 
buried with full JewiBh ritual at the 
cemetery of the Federation of NynagogoiiH, 
Edmonton. 

He married on 5 March ,1.802 hllkan 
youngest daugliter of LoiiiH Oolien of 
tlloucester Place, Portman Square, an<l tlio 
Stock Excliangt'., sister of Sir Henja-min 
Louis Golien, first l)aron(d ; iier grand "aiint 
Juditli was wif(i of Sir M()s^^s Monf.erior(% 
She Hurvived him with four sons and six 
daughters. Louis Samuel Montagu, tlu^ 
eldest son, suceeeded to tlu? |)e(jrage, jind 
Edwin Satnuel Moni-agu, f-he s(X5ond son, 
has lK‘on MV.I?. for the (llu^steii.on diyision 
<if CambridgeHliire sinct? IDOfi, and becatnei 
undxa’-secretary for India in I91(h lly 
a provision of his will Svvaythling debarred 
liis oliildren and tliosi^ eiaitning t.lirough 
them from |)articipa,tion in his estate 
(beyond Jilife annuity of 100/.) sfiouhl they 
at his death not theniselv(‘s 1x5 professing, 
or b(5 married to a person n<d) ju’otessing, 
the dewish religion. 

The congregation of ilu5 M“(nv W<‘Ht End 
Syiuig()gua pr(5H<5iit(‘(I him in 19()2 with 
his portrait by Sir VV. (),. Oix^hardstui [f|.v. 
Suppl II]; it Ixdongs to the family, and 
was repro(lu(U?(l in tins ‘Maga/ane of Art’ 
(now HtsfU'S, ii. 2(11), A eartotm appeanxl 
in ‘Vatiity Fair’ in November 
(No, 502). 

BcHides contributions to 'Palgravo’s 
'Dictionary of Political Economy^ and to 
tlio * iEt joyclopstKlia Britannioa/ and artich>H 
to |)erioflicals on finance and (hxiimal 
cnirrency, Swaytltling [lublished. *A Plea 
for a lii'itish Dolla-r * (rt^jalnied from 
‘ Mummy’s Magavliui ’), 1888, 

(Th(5 d'inu^s, 11, M. 10. 17 und 22 dam. 
0 March 1101 ; dciwish Phrduiele, 12 aiul 20 dan, 
DM (with portrait); Bankers' Mjiga'/Jne, IHHS, 
xlvili, 902 6 (with early [xni.rait), N<tv. D09, 
Ixxxviii, OOT-70 (witll latter port.i'aifO, Feh. 
DM, xeL 2B2 (1; Who's Wlio, DM ; laxlge's 
Peerage ; Pilui’s Ixmdon in tlm 20th r*en(,tu*y, 
p, Md; private inf ormatiom] <X W/ 

MONTAaiT-DOXTClLAB-BOOTT, Loin^^ 
OirAEmss Thomas (IBBO^DM), admiral. 
[S(‘e SooTT.] 

MONTGOMERIE, ROBEET AEOHI. 
BALD dAMEvS (1S55*“D08), rear admiral, 
bom at Rothesay, Isle of Buto, on II S(mt„ 
1855, was son of James M<mtgoinorie, M.i)., 
of Edinburgh, by his wife Mary Campbell of 
Loohnoll, and entorod tluj navy on I)oard 
th© Britannia in Aug. 1860. lie betutrm^ 
euMlicutenant in totembor 1875, and 


while serving in that rank on l)oard tlie 
Immortalild in tht5 dt‘taelH'fl Hcjuailron, 
jumped over))oard f,o save lil'c? on 6 April 
,1877. It was a datk night, tin* sea was 
rougli, tli(‘. sliip lH‘for(5 the wind, and th (5 
laritude was iiihsfexl with sliarks ; Mont- 
gomerie tlau’efore, in arldition to the Aiberl. 
medal and the silvi'f nuulal of tht^ Royal 
Ilumaiu^ Society, W!is awai'ded flu* Stanhope 
gold jtu'dai for tins of giMaitest- gallantry 
duritjg tlie yesar. and shortly afterwards was 
a,|)pointed lio the roya.l yaeld-. h’rom Inu 
Ins was promoted t,o lifsutmmnt oit 13 Sept, 
1878. lie was srwvhig in tin* Carysfort,, 
Capt.aifi II. F, St(q>heuson, duritm tlie 
Egyptian war of 1882, and, being larnhai 
wit!) tins inival l>rigade, was fn’jsimt at the 
l)att.le j)f 3\»l-eMveMr on 13 Sept, Me 
r(s;eive<l tbe medal with (slnsp for Ikdasl- 
Ktsbir, and tlie l^lietlivils lu'oimts Htar. In 
tian. 1885 the naval Iiriguihs untler Lonl 
Cliairh's Bmxsford w'as iuganifanl to attismpt 
tlie relief of Cordon, arid Mrintgomerie, 
tinm a lieutemuit of fbe Inflexible, joined 
it at (bibat and servtsd in th(5 gindmat 
Satieli in sotne of t.he rqnsraiionH above 
Meicsnunsln Ih*(un Ma.rcb to duly 1885 ijo 
was naval transport. ol!i<sf*r at Dongola, and 
was Hpetaally nnsntifuied in Inml VChlseley’s 
despatches; fnun Atig. 1885 io dtine 1886 
he served on the stiriT of Cen, Sir Erwleriek 
StepheuHon [q. v. Snppl. II],and wasplmaal 
in command of all the annwl steamers on the 
Kile, and appointed to superintend the river 
transport, Ho reooivad the Nil© dmp, and 
was appointed to Mio royal yacht, an 
ai)})(Tintm(5nt almost invariably tiwarded for 
servicxsH wIucsIj otlnnavisis wouhl go nnre- 
quitfsb l^’ronl tins yacht Ins was |)romo(iHl 
to (sominandfs* on 2I Ang, 1887. In that 
rajik Ins served on tin* East Indies statimi in 
tins Boiidicsca., Ilagsbip of Sir E. R. hVt*- 
mantle, ami In Met, iHtH^ took part in tlie 
Vit.u expedition, being placed in ia>mmand 
of tins ti(>Id batliny, wMeh was actively 
migirged (I'’imMAN'rnK, The (w / hw 
kntitm 381 et^ He(|,). lie reealved the 
mtsdal with Vitu c;Ias]n was men tit un>d In 
(hsHpatelnsH, ami in May 1862 was mmdnaRsI 
a (J.B. In S<spt- 181)1 ise was ajipointiMl 
to command tim lion, t.ratning Hbip, ami 
on I tiam 1864 was prtuuottxl to <sitj>* 
iaim Aft(‘r commanding tin? Bonaventmn*, 
cruiser, on the Dhina statitan and the Prince 
('lam*ge, batlh‘whip* hj the ClIiannM, Im wjw 
apptaiited to the Cliarybdis in Nttv. 1601 
for tins Nortit Ameritian statitm, and was 
comniodtjre in Newfoundland waOus during 
the Imlnsfy stamon. lie stsrvistl as comino- 
thua* undtr Sir Artluhaifl Donghtstluringthe 
Voue^&uelan optaratiotm td lice, I!8l2, and 
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coiKlucicd ihf' l)l(Kika(l<^ of ilio tsoaHt and the 
l)Oinl>aniin<‘nt' of Ikicrlo Cabollo {Bhie Booh : 
IBnrzndiu Ni». 1 (IIHK]), (VI. KMIO). In 
April Midi Ih‘ ^vaH apfioindal a njwal aidxv 
to King Kdwaivl VIM and in May 
iK'caiiu' itiHpocting rn|>tiun of Ijoya’ training 
giiiim. In tho liirtiidny hononra of 1904 ho 
was awardod (AMdl, and on 5 July 
lOOA wuM priaiioiod in r(‘ar-adndraL Ilo 
hoiHfod iitH tlag on 1 Jan. 11107 in uoniniand 
of tla* doHlroytn’H aiul HulnnuriiK'H in nonx- 
iniaHion wiiirnnolouH (irrwH, and ludd tho 
a|iiHaidnnnii for a yoar* On tlio ontuiHion 
of tla^ rovii‘w td hoino iWH in tlui 

Solonf in Aug. 1907 IH' rcrni vrd tlai O.V.O, 
l io iiiod in laaif lon tai 1 Sopt, 1908, and waa 
lairiod at* IMiUHdon. 

Mradgoniono “vvaH a diHtingusHljod at-hhdAS 
jiiid al t»nt‘ lino* w<tH hoav^y»vv(‘ig}it,ahajn]«on 
b<oirr of tliO navy; a kt-ntx Hportainan, hu 
fuinloti big gainr in nuiiiy partaof tho world, 
IM» niarrioll in IHKO Ah'tno Mariaio ohIoHt 
danpldor of S|>onoor Mharringtxm of lIunH- 
don tbaiao, lloiibariHlnto, aiai for many 
vtaOH Md*. lor tbo d'owii' llandota. lloha 
iHHnoonoMt»m A iwa traiti puiidod in 1908 by 
Mr« J« Kay Hobrrimni, lalongH to bin widow. 

Iddio dlinrH, 9 Srpf » MHiHj, l^. (M (A M. 

M a N T M M E K N C y; RAYMONI) 
ii AliVKV 1>K, third VinnwHr FuANEiN'oirr 
OK MosiMounNov (1895 MH»2)» major- 
giOioraM I It; Mo8*rM(UiK8r?y.l 


When in 1900 the protectorate passed 
from the foreign office to the colonial office, 
Moor became high commissioner of Southern 
Nigeria and laid the foundations of the new 
administration, which developed into the 
ju-CHont flourishing colony ; his health 
failing, lio retired on pension on 1 Oct. 1903. 
He then allied himself wvith Sir Alfred 
Jones [q. v. Suppl. 11] ; he gave valuable 
advice on West African affairs, and aided 
in tho development of tho British Cotton 
Crowing Association. He also served on 
certain committees at tho nomination of 
tho BOGret-ary of state. 

He was fox in d dead in bed at his residence, 
tho Honuistcad, Barnes, on 14 Sept. 1909 ; 
tho iiuiuest pointed to suicide during tem- 
porary insanity. He was hxiricd at the new 
Barnos comeioiy. 

Moor became O.M.C . in 1805 and K.C.M.G . 
in 1897. Ho married in 1898 Adrienne, 
widow of J. iBtirns. 

iTlio Times, 15, 10, 17 Sept. 1009 ; Foreign 
Ollice List, 1908 ; oflicial information ; personal 
kimwle<Ig(*.] C. A. H. 


MCMIIM Siu HAMITl MKNIIAM li 
(1809 MW HO. ilnd liigH commisHionm’ 
’''“■'■rm, born on 81 Jvdy 1 899 at 


tif S*.»uMioru i I 

The hVrrur^uv MiBiHUu_BuutmghutM 

li i’ll. ,b » rd ah i 11% was huu of William Henry 
MVauv Hurgm.m, Ixy liia wifi^ 8arab l*oarH. 
Mdueali^xl |.trivatuly. aia'i dv?«Mw^i to hum- 
bo ougagiHl in iHHd J im a leariior in 
the tea trmh's Mn 29 Oet. 1HH2 ho miVom 
the royal Iriah eoUhtalmlary im a caxlet. 
brwiuitig ill tina mmrnt a dislrioi iuKpwfor 
on privahi grounds oti 9 Fob. IHOM 
in Mandi 1891 Moor took Hcrvioo uudor 
8ir iJaialo Miioi.|onaiii» tho oonauMgoneral 
of tl,io Hit iiivH'a Mroiotih>riito, m mmu 
mamiant of oorwitihulary in iim pno 
ti^d'orato. I'-M a striking 1^***^.'^**'* 1 v ' 

noiiu uumIo hiH mark* In iliiiy IB92^rio 

waa apiioinlMl . by tho fonagn xdtmn-yaHo 
mtmul h>r %\m Hil liivora dlatrltit, and from 
Cl Htud-'* 1 8112 t4i 15 'Fob, 189J mitiifl an 
t^'uutiiwaionor. liuri'iig ilamiarv I8IMIJ10 
'tho oilioo of tamaiiM and oil I Foh» 
whim tho diniriot waafornmi into tho 



tho Mamorxmna 


MOOEE, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1853- 
118)9), Manx: antirpiary, born on 6 Fob. 1853 
at Mronklamrne, Douglas, Isle of Man, was 
ono of ton children (five sons and five 
datigliters) of William Fine Moore, J.P., 
owner and controller of the Tromodo 
Haibelolh Mills and a member of tho solf- 
idooiod House of Keys. His mother was 
Hannah, (huigliier of Heiuy Ourwen 
(JhriHtian Ovirwen, of a Cumberland family. 
William Christian, ‘ llliam Dhone * [cp v,], 
was an anet'Hior, Entering Eugby under 
Dr. Templo on 9 Feb* 1807, ho passed to 
IViniiy College, Cambridge, where he was 
tirimketud seeoml in the historical tripas of 
1875 with Mr. Cordon Dull and graduated 
B.A* in 1870, proeoeding M'.A. in 1879. 
lie diHlinguiHlwd liimself in athletics at 
Cambridgo and won his hluo for Eugby 
football* 

Mouro dovoUHl his adult activities to t lie 
welfare of Iiih native island in all its phases, 
Hueceeding his father as liead of the sail- 
oloth firm, he managed it with success 
until Hteanwhip compotition destroyed the 
IniHliioHB* Wo was also director of Hie 
IhIo of Man Hteam Packet Co., of which ho 
publisluKl an historical aceount, and of the 
of Man Banking Co. Placed on tho 
oxnnmmsion of the peace in 1877, he became 
momiKsr of the House of Keys in 1881, and 
being eleoted speaker in 1S9B, held tho 
ofiloe till death. Ho ably clmmjiioned 
tlio rights and privilogos of the house, 
when the house oamo into conflict with 
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the governor and council. Hc5 took part 
in drawing up the petition for a rofomi of 
the Manx Constitution in 1907. Ho was 
also a rnombor of the council of education 
for fcho island (1888), of the harbour board 
(1899), and of the Manx Diocesan Churcli 
Commissioners, and became deputy rocoivor- 
gencral in 1905. Ho in teres t;ed hiinsolf in 
meteorology, publishing a pamphlet on the 
climate of tlie island in 1809 and a record 
of ‘ l^artlx Tomporat-tu’es at Cronklxourno, 
1880*“9,’ in the ' Itoyal Meteorological 8oo. 
Quarterly JournaP (xx., Oct. 181)4). He 
was president of tlie Isle of Man Agricultural 
Society in 1B83. In 1902 ho received King 
Edward VII on his visit to the island, and 
was created O.V.O. in the same year. 

On M!anx atiti<inities Miooro was the 
chief {uitliority in the island, and was one 
of the museum and anciotit moninnenls 
trust ees from tlie formation of tliat laxly 
in 18B(h Moore’s oliiof tide to fame is as 
the promoter of tlui study of the Manx 
language find of Manx ]iiHt.ory. II(i only 
learned the language in t^aiiy iuanhood, at 
a time when it and its liturat.ure were 
(h^spisi'd by his (HlueatiHl fellow eouiit-ry* 
men and tljreatened with (ixtlnetion. He 
BkeitsiKMl the liistory of the language and 
the sources of knowledge res pc^e ting it in 
a pjipor printed by the Nat.urai liistory and 
Antifiuarian Society of the isle in 'l8B7* 
In 1891) ho founded the Manx Languago 
fBooiety and became its first proBidont. 
ABsistcHl by (8ir) John Ehy®, he in 1893 
aiitcxl for the Manx Society for the Fubli- 
catioa of Nalhuial Documents ‘The Book 


of Oommon Prayer in Manx (hielie,’ tlie 
earliest and longc'st MS, in tlie language. 
He Hiuight to eons(vrve jiotr only tlui language 
but the music, lor<\ and tradition of tlie 
island, and pulilisbed tlie nisults of his 
labours in such volumes as ‘ I’he Surnanu^B 


and Place Names of the Isle of Man’ (1890 ) ; 
‘ Folk"I.if)re of the Mo of Man’ (1891); 
‘ Manx Carols * (1891) ; ‘ Furiluw Notes on 
Manx Folk-Ijore ’ in ‘4’he Antiquary’ 


iris’s ‘ History of tiio Mo of 
Man ’ (1.900) is the one authoritative 
book on the subject, lie also |mi)liHhed 
‘The Diocese of 8()dor and Man* (1893); 
‘ Manx Worthies ’ (1901) ; ‘ Bishop Hildes- 
ley’s liOtters ’ (1901) ; ‘ Douglas 100 Years 
Ago ’ (1004) ; and ‘ Extracts from the 
Eaoords of the Isle of Man’ (1905), Ho 
edited the periodical ‘The Manx Note 
Book’ (18S5“«7)» and contributed many 
articles to that a: “ " 

zines. 

>, who was 


other learned maga- 
official trans- 


lator of the Acts of Tynwald into Manx, 
was a vico-prosidont of tlio CMtic Associa- 
tion, and at the dstoddfod field at Dardlll 
in 1899 tlic dogroo of Druid was conf(*rrod 
upon him in roctigiiiiion of his Hcrvic(*H to 
Manx literature. Ii(‘- colhuited matni’iais 
for a book on Anglo-Manx dialed , which 
was not comtileted at his death. Ilt^ died 
at Woodliourno House, Douglas, on 12 Nov. 
1909, and was buried at Kii’k Briuhlan 
cemetery. 

On 24 h’el). 1887 he marritsl Louisa 
Eliviabdli Wynn, daaighter of Dr. Huglms- 
(lames, tlus; Archdeacon of Man and 


auhse(|neriily vicar of Hull llt^ left one 
son and two daughters. A bust execuUsI 
by Mr. I’aulmian, a Manx seu!|>tor resident 
in Lomlon, and uttvdled at Douglas by 
Lord Eaglan on 10 Oct. 191L stajuls in 
the cliamlHu’ of tlie House of Keys; and 
a port.rait l>y tla^ Livm'fiool artist. B. E. 
Morrison, President of tlu^ Liverpool Manx 
Hociidy, was jiresented l>y tlu^ artist iti the 
House of Ki'ys, 

[( Vdf ic Hivvdnv, Ifi »laiu 1910 ; Isle of Man 
Weekly 13 Nov. 1901); IhIo of Man 

Examiner, 20 Nov. 1909; inhirmation from 
the MisBCH Moore, ) H. M. 

M 0 0 E E, 8TLJAET AECIIIBALD 


(1842-1907), legal 


bom In Ki‘pt, 


1842, was fourth son of Barlow Brass Mooro 
of Tho Lawn, Houth Lam Mth, Surrey, by 
his wife Harriet Adcock. Educated at the 
Philological Bohool, Majwlebone Eoad, h© be- 
came Boorotary to Sir Tnomoi Diatus HaMy 
( q. V. I, deputy keeper of the public records, 
and afterwards |)ractised as a rtssird agiait. 
JOhiotcsl EaS.A. on 2 May 1B09, he eontri* 
Imted to ‘ Ardia’ologia ’ in I8H0 a, pa|)er tm 
the ‘ I)(sith and Purial of King Edward IL' 
Moori^ <piickly <d>taimMl distinctioit as an 
anti<|uarian lawyer and an authority on 
qm^Btions relating to foreHlior(% liHlusy, and 
cogJiatiO maibvrs. On 21 dan. IBHO/Home- 
wliat late in lii^ beeaim* a Htndeiit «tf 
the Inntw Ttanple, and Iulng ealletl to tiai 
bar on 25 ilune 1884, at onet' tibiaiiUHi a 
lucrative praoiice. He fought with great 
p(wtinacity and succeHS the elaims of ilm 
crown to foreHliore, arguing that t he (U'i>wn 
parks! lotig ag{> with its fori’Hliort^ rights to 
tlie lords of manors houmhsi liy lla> sea. 
His * History of the Eon^slioneaml tlu^ I^tw 
relating tliercto ’ (1888) is full of interesting 
extraoto from ancimit risstnlH, ami tsm- 
stitutes ilie HuhjeePs brief against tlie 
crown. 

Moore lovisl yachting, and was one of the 
finest amateur seamen of ids time ; 
commandetl his mvn 89 ton 
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ill whi<5h carrii’fl tlio vi(u^"(n)miti()d<>re.’B 
flag of ilto Royal ('ruiHirig Oluli all round 
( Irnit- Ihitain and tfia greatiu’ part of Ira- 
lanti, iv'itli lttll<‘ regard for wealljer. lie 
wiUi a freiftieiit. eorriiHporulent of 
'rinn'H/ clutdly on yaalil ing and other Hua* 
faring inaitta’H. Ahoiii. iwo yeara ladore 

luH d4‘alh ho nna H(a'/,erl witli {laralyHiK <rf 

ilia lowt'f iiinlm and rriii’wl I 0 liin vuHHel, 
in whioli he waitinued to live, hearing Iub 
afilietion with emirage and elieerfulium 
{Siunlly heh»re liiH death la? wrote t svo letlerB 
to * 'I’he 1*itneH ’ on necret ecaunuBBionH 


{Hdnin} and on t heh‘hania»I tannad (H Ihda)* 
dir^d Boinewlud Hialdenly on dune 
lf|{)7, on lamrd liia yardd at Soullnviek. and 
\v 1 y 4 hurieri t leo'e, He tuarried iHabel Kate, 
d,ang!tti*r of Jolni Kniglii IligginB of Staitle 
ani|dv»an and had iBHue twt.f HtuiB, 

the Witrk inentioiied, he puh** 
liMle ii : I. * 1’he 1’haiueH KHt uary : itn 
Titiea, (/‘hainielH, Ae*, a iharf h'al Huale for 


l»ecamo private secretary to his luicle, 
Oardinal Cullen, then archbishop of Dublin. 
He held the pent till 1872. He became coad- 
jutor to the bishop of Ossory iix 1872, and 
biBliop of OsBory in 1873. In 1884 he suc- 
ceeded Roger William Bede Vaughan [q.v.] 
m archl)iHhop of Bydnciy. Early in 1885 
lio was Bummoncid by Leo XIII, a college 
coniradi^ and lifelong friend, on a secret 
nuHBion to Romo, ‘The Times’ announcing 
that he was to bo made archbishop of 
Duldin, an ofFiOo ho was known to covet. 
^IMie rival elaimy of Hr. Walslg tlie popular 
lavoiii'it(*, would appear to have occasioned 
a pajial dilemma, which was fmally sur- 
niounte(l hy making Walsh archbishop 
of Dublin and Moran a cardinal. Ho was 
conHi'erab'd at) Rome in Aug. 1885, returning 
to Sydney imnuuliately afterwards. iSub- 
Hequently, uh primait^ of Avistralia, Moran 
jiresideil n,t the plenary couiicils in 1885, 
IHilo, and 1905. Ho visited Romo in 


VaebtH,’ |8!tb 2. ' iiiMtnry anri Law of 

FisbriieB ^ twifb bis H*n iHiD*rt sStuart 
Miinreb HTO. He eiiiled ' l/’ttiTH and 
Rn|*erH td .1, Sbilhogbu**!, Ihl7 50,' fnr ilie 
DaimlfUt Nneieiy (IH7I), and ‘ T'arttilurium 
Monawti'iii Snneti «bibanniH Raptmte in 
(JolereHtriaF for lla* itM^^lmrgbe C -bib ( IK1I7), 
UB Wi ll aa ' ItMinenday Bonk fnr Norili- 
amid'fU'i^bii'e, *:*JitendiBi tnui tmuHlated,’' 




t1*iie ti duly HHlT ; lAmter. Men at, 

' I 1umeM, i:i July UKt7, |a 204; 
Eormaiiniid H W. 



irmiuni franhih iimi)- 

, rardinai arebfhHla:»j:i of Ry<ha*y, 
hiu*n ai l^agbhidirtdge* eie f.’arlow, Ireland, 
uu id Sept. iHJtJ, %\m the mm of Fatrieli 
Mtiran by hif'S. wile Aiauig Hinter of tlar- 
dinai t*nihm (tp v,j. wbom at Ifm age of 
twelve be aeeeni|aMned, Hmm\ TImtv 
ediieaieil at the IriBb College of St, Agatlia, 
In* ga.'Ve early pn'Hj *4 iBiiawaly, waa ofiiaiiUHi 
|irieMt hy B|»«a4al dj#4|«‘nBathui aa to age tm 
Til HI and I THAlh ami waa from IHdtHo IHtMi 
vieeuirineifial umler Monaignm* Kirby -of 
the laJlege of Ht. Agatha,, ami |.irofeHBor 
of Hf-hrew' at ihi* (..VJIege of .l.h'opaptnda* 
Kijjoying a right of at*eeaM to the Vat-iean 
arelnyea, he^ madi^' a a|aaaal 

Thihbn '* An llblorieai 8kebJt of'ibe 
mauiHtm aylfepBl by the C-af. holies ol Ireland 
ifromwell ami tiie Ryniana* (IHtljl ; 
r- etiit., * IdBaaya on the Drigin 

and liiwuphne 
Oiiureii, ’ 


hi Ireiaitil in litffh Miimn 




1888, 1893, 1898, 1902, and again in 1903 
to atteml ilie papal coriclave which reHultccl 
in the ebahion of Pope Pius X. Ho cole- 
hraled his silver jubikso as arolihisliop of 
Sydmyy in 1909. Ho died sutJdcsnly on 
lil Aug. 191 1 at Manl>y Palace, Rydixey, and 
was buri(‘d in St.. Mary’s cathedrab 
Moran was most tixact in the performance 
of bis epistjopal duties, a strict (lisciplinaiian, 
anti a most, militant cliurclnuan, holding 
itpathy to bo the worst tnuuny tio Ids faitli. 
lie, appeared to love religious strife, and 
opposed with vigour the strong and aggres- 
sive Orange. Ocmeiit in Eastern Australia, 
lie mlvotuiU'd umlenoini national education 
by tiu^ Htido, proteMted unceasingly ligainst 
any possiblo Jioman catholic disabilities, 
anti by bruHtfut^ declaratJonB in the press 
and on the plalfoi’rn pnivoked hostility 
an(I rtdigiouH eontroversy. He was, how- 
iW(W, a wise edufiaiioual refonnta*, and on 
bis lirt'ival in AuHtralia a severe critic (4 
(txiHling lioman ttatiiolit! Hchools and semi- 
narieH. His '/eal in bEilUling new schools, 
abure!u*H, and Ivospitals was remarkable, 
at* knwt 1,500,0005 being spent on these 
olijeetH during his primacy. Among other 
buiklingH in Nmv South Wales which owe 
their origin to lum are Bt*. Ignatius’ col- 
iegt% Rivervitvw, HU Uolumba’H Heminary, 
i HpringwtHwb HU Vincent’s Hos|)ital, Darling- 
burst., Ht. JoHt‘plTs Collegt% Hunter’s Hill, 
the h’riineiMean Friary, Wiiyeiksy, Rose 
Bay (Jonvent, Hfc. Vincent’s (lirlH’ (Jollego, 
Waitura Foundling Tlospiial, and the Mater 
Mist^ricordlm Hospital in North Hydney. 
His ambition to complete Ht. Marys tvatlio- 
tirah wliieh had been begun by Arohbisliop 
Jalin B«le ikilding Iq. v.j and continued by 
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ArclibiHhop Vauglian, roinainod unfuKillod, 
though onotigh was done to render it a 
lasting memorial to Moran’s activity* 

In Australian politics Moran was a 
prominent and at times disturl)ing figure, 
who shared with ministers the attentions 
of parliamentary ear’tooiiists. Althoiigli a 
Btreniioiis advocate of Jiome rule, lie had as 
bishop of Ossory in 1880 spoken l>ol<lly in 
opposition to tfio Land Jjeague jigitation. 
In Australia lie received, tnid gave I'Ymy 
assistance t.o, d(‘.legates from the Irish 
Nation a.l ist j)arty, J \ )ssesst'( I of ( I emocratie 
sympathic^s, lu? wiis on friendly ((U’ms with 
the Australian lal)our h'aders, and retuaved 
(luring the maritime strike in 1800 de|)u(a- 
tions of workmen at St, Mary’s presbyteay. 
11(5 enthusiastioally supported Australian 
fcdc?ration, t(K)k jjart, by invitation, in a 
j>roIiminary discaission of the |>rojeet at an 
informal assembly of Ausir.ilian statesmen 
at Ihitliurst', and was an unsucfaassfid 
(;aM(ii(Jate, tliongli by a small numbe.r of 
votes only, for tji(( National c(»nvention 
tiected ill 15107 to draft the ((ommonwealtli 
ciHistitution. He was in favour of H(‘nding 
an Australian contingent to take part in 
the Soiidan camjiatgn of 1808* 

Moran was de(‘ply read in liistory, 
part icu larly I risi i ecolcHiaHiieal histo ry, 
liagiology, and archaeology* liis b(mt- 
kiiown^ works wen^ his ‘ ilistory of the 
Oatholie Archbislurps _of Dublin’* (Dublin, 
IH(}4) and ‘ Spicilegium OsHorionso’ {3 
stiries, Dublin, 1H74-B4), a oolloetkm of 



front the Eeformation till 1800* An 
article in 1880 in tlie ‘Dublin Review’ 
klontifying Old Kilpat-rick in Scotland as 
the ‘ iJirthplace of St* hai rick, Aposth^ of 
Irtland,’ exciti^d wide comment at th (5 
time* He also published, mostly at Dulilin : 
I* * Memoirs of tlie Most Re-v. Olivca* 
Idynkett,’ 1801. 2. VActa Sanoli llren- 

dani,’ 1872, 3, SMonasticon Hibm'niourn,’ 
1873* 4. ‘ The Hull of Adrian IVd 1873* 
5. ‘Irish Saints in Great iiriiain,’ IH71), 
(I ‘ Occasional J’apers,’ 181)0. 7. ‘ Ltd/ters 
on the Anglican R(}formation,’ 1800* 8* 

‘History of the (htiholics (Jhuroh in Aus- 
tralasia,’ 1800; 2iid edit. 1807* 0. ‘ 




10 . ‘ Thc5 Mission Hield of tlie Nineteenth 
(leniury; 1800* IL ^ The (Jatholios of 
Indand under tlie I^enal I^aws in the 
Eighteen th (Jentury,’ IBOO, Moran also 
odital ‘ PuHtoral LdttcirM ot (Jardiiml (-‘ullon ’ 
( 1882 ) ; ‘ Tljo Oatholio I’rayor IJook and 
Matmalof Moditatioiw ’ (lOino, 1883 ) ; llavid 
Roths ‘ Analoota . . . do mliuH G'atholi- 
ooram in Hibernia ( 1010 ) ’ ( 1884 ). 


[ Who’s Wlio, loll ; (Jaiholie WIio’h Who, 
1011; Tablet, 10 Aug, 1011; TluGrimes, and 
Maiuduisku’ Giianlian 17 Aug. 1011 ; Sydney 
Daily Tclegra|ih, 17 and 18 Aug. 101 L; 
IliHt.ery of Oatlmlic Church in AustralnHia, 
1800; Mtui and Woiiuai *>f the Time, I5ih 
editf. ; fFehns's Netahle AiistraliauH ; (TBrien's 
Ijife of Tarnell, i. 210; ii, 27. j S. K* lA 

MOEE-M'OLYNHHX, Sru KOBElYr 
HENRY (IBOH-IOOI), admiral, Iiorn on 
7 Aug. 1838, was third and youngf^st son 
of James More-Molymmx ef Imsidey Hark, 
Guildford, )»y his wih^ Caroline iHabelkn 
eld(‘st danghk^r of \Villiam lA l.owndeH» 
Stone of HriglitW(‘]l Hark, Cxfordsliirta 
Aft(w heing privately educaiiul he entered 
the navy in 1852. As a, cadet and mid* 
slupman of th(5 Sans Hared lie siuvial 
ill tlie Hlack S(‘a during tlu' campaign 
of 1854, and was pi^tssmit at, tlie Imm bar’d* 
ment of Odi'Hsa and th(( atlaidi on Sevas- 
topol on 17 Get. 185*1 ; mid as a mid- 
shifunan of tJi(‘ Russell look part in the 
Baltic e?C])t‘ditJon of 1855. He riaieived 
the Grimeaid medal with clasp for Si’VitH- 
topol, the 'rnrkish and tla^ Balkc medalH. 
In 1850 he %vaH rr, main of ilu^ VeHUviiis, 
employed on the west, coast of Afrk*a in tlie 
supprcHsion of the slave t.rad(% and wus 
mentioiHHl in des|)aich(‘s for HraviceH in a 
oplonial^ gun -boat uj> the Grcait Searcies 
river; in tlie same yi^ar, witli two boalH, 
he captured an armed slaver brig ait lire 
Oongo, and for this Bervico receivwl Ids 
promotion to Ibutonanfc, dated 28 June 
1850. In that rank he Bcrved from Jam 
18(10 to 1865 on the Medikirranean station , 
first in th(^ St. Jinui d’Acris afterwards in 
the flagshijr Edgar, and on 18 Dee, 1865 
was promoted to commander, in June 
1866 h(5 was aj)pornt,ed exetiiiiive oflieer 
of the Dor-is, frigate, on tin* North Ammlea. 
and West lndi(*H st-aHon, and whlh* serving 
in her nauivisl tlie tlianlm nf tla^ mimirally 
and of th(^ limicli govmaiimmt for valuable 
sm'vkun nmdertMl to the Gironde, transpoil 
wrecked in a dangeroUH position oil Jamaica, 
also the thanks of the lulmiralty Ibr ethtn 
servieeM rendered aff4W tla^ gmat hurrimine 
at St. Thomas in 1867. In July IH60 he 
was ap|)(unt('il to command thi^ Si, Vincent* 
training ship for boys, and on 6 Heb. 1872 
was promoteil to be ((aiJuin, In May 1877 
he was appointed to command ihedinliy. 
in which he served in tins iawant during the 
Russian war of 1877“ 8* and afierwanls in 
Burma. He was captain of the Invineilile 
at tlui liombardnnmt of Ah^xinalria* and 
afterwards during the war, and ivcifivtal 
the Egyptian niedal witii clasp for Ah*xan- 
dda, tlie Khedive’s broime star, tlie 3fd class 
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of f Osiinii iiis hi id wan idno awarded 
tile (Ui. Ill I\Iay IHHI he whh appointed 
eoiniH<»iiore coiiiiHamiiHg Ihe ehipH in the 
lied Sea, and proieeted Suakin till the 
arrival of Sir Idem Id llraiuim’a expedition 
in IBH5. S}Hadal ridenMiee wan nmde to triiia j 
Herviev^ I»y the Hi'eretriry to tin* urirniralty in 
|iarlianii*nt , and ^liirevMf>iynenx \va.M men” 
tinned in lieepaieheM t»y fhit eonimanderdn- 


reading, writing, and reviewing. Ilis long 
vacatiunH were Bpont in travelling on the 
( 'ont inont, enpccially in Slavonic countries^ 
whcrii he made many friends. In very 
early life ho acipiired an interest in the 
lilerat.ure, janguagea, and history of the 
Slay and hia neighbonra in the Near East, 
wliieli became the main study of his life; 

, owed almost everytliing to self-teaching, 
chief and by lit.rd Woleeley, reccivinl tlio | Hin knowledge of Kusaian is said to date 
ciaa|irt for Snukin and JhiJ Mil(% and wan Urom hia Hohool days, when one of the 
mivaneed io tla^ ivdUh Uc la^xt aerved | maHterH presented him with a Russian 
iiH (Napiidn mipiriitteiHh'r She^^rneHs 1 gmimnar. In 1870 , and again on two 

dockyard fill laomoied lo Iiih Hag on ' HiibH(u|ueiit occasions, ho was nominated 
I May IHB 8 . ilf! was an aide thocamp | liy the curators of the Taylorian Inatitu- 
a«n Victoria fri*m IHHo to IHHH, j tion to deliver the lectures on the Ilchester 
flirt hm- .Merviin* wai adminiHinitive foundation upon Slavonic literature. In 
li advisory* In IBHP he wan one td tlie | lH 8 h he was apjiointod, on the recom- 
diHh ri’preaeijialiveH at the International j niendaiion of the Bamo body, to be uni- 
Marira* ikuderema* field at WaHhingion ; | verrity reader in liussian, a position wliich 
from Ang. iHlf t to Ang. iHttl fie was adniind- I was raisml in JDOO to that of professor of 
Huperinfcndenl ai ilevonpnrt ; on 2 H May j iiiiHsian and of tho Slavonic languages. 
iHhl la* faamiue viee atinnrah and on lU | lie was a corrcHpondmg momher of many 
.Inly IHPh r<*neiieil tic* rank of adndrah i kairncd Hoeictics on tho Continent, and 
hVfun ffel, ItMiH Vie ua'i pmsident of tlie ; Vlnlh of the Cwich nnivorsity of Prague* 
yal Xaval tdlh'ge at Idn'miwiclt, initil ! in lUtlinumvas (Headed follow of the Btitish 
ri'iiremeid m Ang, Ihttk He was pro« j AciMicury, in the pliilological section. 

(led tkiUh in X»tv. lVHt 2 . and ilied at j MoHili was a voluminous author in tho 
Cairo on iVb, Hml, Hia body wan j HubjectH that lie 1 1 ad made hia own. He 
embalmed* s«ait bMjue, and Imrital at Si* wroti' grammarH of Polish ( 1884 ), Serbian 
Nicbolaa’H ebnreb, Umidtoril. ( 1 HH 7 ), and 1 hi Igarinn ( 181 ) 7 ) for Tnibner’a 

Morc'M'dyneux marnni in IH 7 I Annie Hcrii-Hid SSiniplitiiHUlrammars’; of EuBsian 
Mary iVirew, ilanghter mI t’apiain Mattbew ! (IHHl)) and C/*(‘eii ( 1881 )) for tho Clarendon 
Ohafieii idifctiav ICX, ; fda^ di<'d in IHUH, | jircHs ; for ‘The Story of the Nations’ 
ieaving ii ilaugliPT, i diiCiuioiiin I Itiatoriert of RuBsia ( 1885 ; Gth edit. 1904 ) 

IKHII, iwm, liw;:. iiiul ; ; inlanmoa. UtnaH.. tmbh^ Wavomo 

w jMi liHiiji’vl hv .Men u is, \Viih»»n tit Sludit^B* j Literaiitre ( 188 , 1 ) and A Histoiy of Hus- 
I ’ h.iu i\ H. wia from IMter the Croat to Alexander 11 

‘ ( 1 ! 1 » 2 ). In uunjunction with Dr. K. H. 

uC, WIIdd AM lIRdf Altfv j Chark‘H he tranHlattd tho Slavonic version 

Siavtunc ccicdar* born at | of tlie Rook of the Secrets ot Enoch 

(IHild) and otlu‘r Apocryphal literature 


iiFl 


ioicu Kent, on 1,7 X*,iV. |8II-I, UiOH 
aonof W.dliiini Mortill, iwrd'i'fiidonalnnndi'ian, 
of ||.nc»,irni,ii origin. RdticaPsl at 

fhr^' griiminar eeliool of Iijh indlve town# in 
'Wiw ' cent in IMIH to 1 j 
wln*fe be ri'cie to lit.i beini l,my in 
winning adndd e'.5ilvilntion to ilm nniverBity. 
In llie lunm* yt'-ar bt^ wna eft^ciitl to 

tdarcidp at iiriel t*oll*ye,, ifyfoni Hn 
idiWeri in lirDt cluaB m clasBical 
miMhuiitJonB* fmt a break alow n in liealth 
ciuni'adk.tl bint to take a 
s *M,A 


m waB engag 


At the time of lus death 
on a t rmmlation of tlvo ancient ‘ Nov- 
gttrotl Chronicle*’ Hk interestB, howovor, 
Hcimob ! wen* hy no imums confined to Slavonic. 
hVom a lioy ht^ hatl r(?iui widely in l^nglish 
litcratn rt% and he poBHCBsed a most retentive 
memory, liis firnt publioation was an 
edition of ballmls from MSS. of the reign 
of i‘:iiy.alHdh for the Ballad Society 
( fHTd). He kept up hm otaics to the bsE 
... «.t‘n I and found time to make liimHcl! acquainted 

ilyriiig the with Wdsli and Old Irish, and also with 
. ...1 'riiY.l/tun U'hm fortimato 


* of hia iilo be Hiayed at Oxbirtl# fk’orgian ami Tui’ldsh* piwjortuna^ 

an II ' coaeti ■ or orivate tutor. For giR of_^ wus vahaxl by hing^ not^^^.^ 




on kIngbHb literature 

SfU 


mutilt for linguiMtic purposea, as affording a 
k«y to the knowlodgo of national chariMster 






and history. He* was an old-fjiBliionod 
humanist, ratlier than a phllologor of tlio 
modcii’ii type. So too in soeial intercourMO 
h(3 w^Ms no scholastic reel use but a genial 
man oi; the. world, llii^ Iiousc? .a(j (ixforil 
was the meeting place of a small but. brilliant 
circle, who ma}^ not have been prominent in 
academical lousiness, but who tlu‘re sliarf)" 
ened one another’s wits for tlio distinction 
they gained in t he oulier wijrld. 

Morfill nnuTied, about 1802, (lliarlotte 
Maria Lee, of a N<)rt}iairr|)l.onslure family, 
>vho died in 1881, leaving no cIiildn^iL 
After he luid pass(*.d his stwenfletli year, his 
health gradually fiiiled, tliough ln3 retaintsl 
his vivacity and Iris devotion to almost 
to the. end. He dksl peacefully in Ins eliair 
at his house in Oxfoixl on 9 Nov. 1,009. 
He htapieatlied. his Vidnal>lc3 eolltjctitm of 
kSlavonic books to Que(‘ii’H Colhgc;, Avluch 
elected liim in 1885 an Jionorary member 
of its common room. 

[PerHoiud kii(nvl(slg(i ; mcnioir by Sir J. A. H, 
Murray in Lrotr lirit. Acad,, v(»l. iv. ; Oxfortl 
Mag., Nov, 11)0!).] d. 8, (■. 

AlOEGAN, EDWARD DI^ILMAR (LStO- 
lOOO), linguist and traveler, Ihu'h at Strat- 
ford, Essex, on 1!) April 1810, was only 
son of Edwat'd dolin Morgan, an ollka^r in 
the Madras artillery axul later a member 
of tlio Exjglisli factory or mt‘.reliantH’ com- 
pany in Ht. Petersburg, by bis wife Mary 
Anno Ihtrhuid. hlduoat^Kl at Eton, lio early 
beoamo a brilliant linguiat. AfUn* leaving 
school lie resided with, his parents iti Ht. 
Petersburg, and oomplctcjly mastered tlio 
Rii Hsian language. 

In 1872 he traveled first in Asia, making 
a journey in Persia with ,S'ir John 
Undervvood IhiiemanAJliampain (tp v.], a 
director of tlm Intkj-hhiroprnn l.el(‘gra|>h. 
Morgan subset juontly visited Kuija ami the 
neighbouring |)arts of Oentral Asia. In 
1B70 he translated frcuu tlie Russian tlio 
Central Asian axploror Pr/Jieval sky’s ' Mon- 
golia, tlm Tangut Country and the SolitudeH 
of Northern Tibet * (187'(h 2 vols., with an 
introdutjiion and notes by Colonel Hemy 
YuUj, C.li). He also joined Hir ThomaB 
Douglas h’orsytii ((|, v. ) in translating the 
same aidhora ‘ Ertiin Kuija aertiSB the 
Tian-Hhan to Lolmor* (1879). Morgan 
made later expe<lltkms to Little limsia, in 
th© language and literature of whujli he was 
learned, to the lower part of the Congo 
(1882), which gave him an intimate interest 
in the affairB of the Wrm Htatc^, to East 
Africa, and to the Baku oil region of 
Caucasia. Morgan, wlio was a fellow of 
tk© Royal Geographical Society fur forty 


years, and served on its council, contri- 
buted much t.o its * 5 ournaL lb? was also 
honorary Hocrei.ary of tlio Hakluyt Nociidy 
(188tl-!)2), UiTid collalxiraled witii C, li. 
(Jootc in editing for it (1880) tlu' ‘ Ihuiy 
Voyages .and Travahs t.o Russia ami ik*rsia, 
by Anthony rh‘ukinHon and other hhiglislw 
men.’ Hti was hont»rary trtarsurer for the 
Ninth Inkauiational Congn*ss i>f Dritaifalists 
{1B!)2), in London, under Mirx Miiller’K 
presidtmey, mal edited its tranHacthms 
(IBtKi). ib^ died in l4omlon on IH May 
100!), arul was buried at Coj)t horma HusHex, 
where lu^. chietly resided in Iiis later yisms. 
H<3 luarrital on 25 S(‘p(>. 1872 Btaiha, 
daughter of Rmduird I'homas, l>y his wife 
Louisa de Visme, who dual oii iB Eeb, 1011 
agefl 1 01. Moigan luui issue finir houh and 
three daugliters ; the t‘ldeHt son, Etlward 
Louis l)t^Imar Morgan, licaitenant li.N,. 
died in 1000. 

Besidt's tlirs works nuaitiom’d, Morgan 
eontrilmted a elm.|)ier tm Aslija tod. Ciile’s 
‘iSuiiimer 'rravelliug in IcjUand ’ (1H82), 
and wrot(» a ta'ilicatl survey of tlm Htate of 
knowle(lg(^ in 1801 of Urn CkiitraJ Asian 
mountain HysUans, in tiu* * Hcottisli Geo- 
graphiaal Magazima’ x. 227. 

i'Ceograpliicid Journal, xxxiv. 04 i priviUe 
infartmtiiou, j (>. J. R. 11. 

MORIARTY, HENRY AIJCHISTOH 
( 1815““] 000), ca|it.ain in the navy, thoHcaond 
son of Oommandcr Jameu Moriarty, li.N., 
by his wife Oatliorine Webb, was bom on 
li) May 1815 in tho signal tower on Dunay 
IslamL CO. Cork, H<3 was (xliieatexi at 
Portsmouth, and (mien'd ilie navy on 18 
Dee. 182!) on Issird the Norili Stan frigate. 
In 1827 h<^ was promolerl t,o second niasier 
and appointed to the Galcdonia., flagship, 
in the Mcnjil.errajuain, and during the war 
on the coast of Syria In IH'IOw'rved on board 
the Gang('s, of 84 guns, rec<-iving tim English 
ami ’rurkisli nudals. lie was promott*<l to 
nnwter in Fluisi IHI4, and in 1H4H, while 
inastm* of the Pemdope, llagHliii> on t iu? west 
VAmni of Africa, liad caaumaml of a patldho 
l>ox boat In an extaalHion to tli*Hf ri.>y tla^ 
slave barracoouH on tiie river ( JallinaH, In 
tlie Russian war he wfw master of t!m Duke 
of WellingUm,^ llagship of Sir Glmrlea 
Napit*r |q. v. |, in tlu^ Baltic ; he was nuao 
tinned in (leK|>a.iclu*M fm* survi^ying work 
done iimh^r lina and was i^mpkiytal umhfr 
Catitain Sulivan fsee HnmvaN, Hut lUm 
TUOiaoMKW J. J in phuiing the mortar veamds 
nrepm*atiory to tin? btanbardment of Svea* 
boig on !) Aug, 1855. In 1857 and in 1858 
Moriarty was appoinkMl to 
of- battle sliip 
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Stn;et» Cai'iiuu'tlu'.ii, on 23 Jan. 1833. His 
fatht^r, wlio was ^.n'aiidHon ol; Lc\yis Morris 

f \ tm » \ M j>k L I ■ »■ « « •« M « 


mliniraliy in lay iho lirai Ailanl ia intn^^rapli 

oaMi*. in Jinif* IHfKt wan pnnuotiai io 

Hi all annnnandor, aial in Anynai w:u^ j (170:^1705) | q. v.], Welsh poet, originally 
a|>|>oiniv'ii in flic i^farll jnrnuidn 1*^1 l^iinH, j of Angle, sey and latcvr of Penbryn, near 
flagHliip in tlje Abiliirrranr/in. He navi* j Aberystvvvth, was first reoristrar of t.bp. 


fie ium* I Aberystwyth, was first registrar of the 
gated the Hreai Ha Jern in IHdd and iHbd , t 'datnorgan eircuit of county courts, and 
wiiiait she wuh enijJoyi-rl in Ifiy5ni4 the i in>rn the. subdivision of the office till his 
s(*eond aiai I bint ’rranHatlaidie oaf »|i*s death on 30 Jiuio 1872 registrar of the 
and, wlien the eable broke in nnii oeean in : HwanseaCourh He I Possessed ‘great political 
IH05, he fixed Hie poafitai ar’enrately uh inllueinu^ (on the liberal side) in the town 
to i'nsuri* tise leib leijueiit reeovery of the suhI county of Oarmarthcii’ (J. Lloyd 

••l , i • f P r'h P m yn k 


broken eiab When lia^ Hreai Ihifhern i MiniOAX, Lila of Prof. Morgan, p. 39). 
had !ioofo‘«i t he 1 «*h 1 ealh' and wan heaving Ik-HideH an elder brother and a sister who 
ii up to her b*nv e the mark latoy plaeed f»y rlieil in infancy, Morris had throe brothers, 
Moriarty a a . i^t^n^{nngai^^u^^^UJle^^^^n|r aH ^ Williaia Huglies (d. 11)03) and Charles 
He waa in IHdf* auardefl five HJh lor thin : Kdwanl, both solieitors, and John, rector 
HiiceeMa, and ri'ceiva'd a- valuable triUninanal ; of Kurberth since ISH5. 
iron* bin brother olheer>e In Her. |HI*7 | M«>rnH wits edueal,(Ml at Queen ElixalKJtlfs 
he nairhed the rank * J afall eapbnin and ; prainnurr laJiotJ, Chriniirthen (IBl;!™?), and 
was rippetuded to Port '‘in»anli doekyard nl. iVnvbriilgt* (1H47-50) under Hugo D. 
ai 4 aawnani la/eJer atfrialant. beeMuiing ' Harper, whom he followed, with a number 
nne fer atiendan? and i,»ne» n'a haibour* ! rd other Welsh boys, to Hherborne, where he 
ina«ti'r in Xov. iMhl, MMiiaiiV h*'td {Ina : launaliMsl line yiair (1351)4). With Harper 
|na4 nntd 3 |H7 h v4a rt he wuh |Jaeer| he iorined a lifehmg Itieiidship. At Cow- 

on the reined led nifh tle^ rank ol eapiann ■ bridge he wrote a jirme poem on rompoii; 
Alter hm refuf nnael la na ^ iieien^eaeally at SherlHn'ue he W'oii tlio LeweHton prize 
emplovi’d aa mnit a id ae*u t«nr f<< tlie |inhend ■ forelasHies and a i)rize for an English poem, 
nommiHer of the laavy f Munrd, and : VA H'gend of TherniiJpyiie,’ lie proceeded 
fnaiuenlly m natna al erpeii bid^ire iiailnv' to JiaHiH Holh^ge, (ixfirriL Juatriculating on 
mentarv t'omnuil* * w. ioinaip uhieli June lH»d, and took lirst elass in both 

on ilari? IkiekM, ile^'fav IhelK*-. the loath elasmcul moderationH in 1853 and litene 
"and He’ ito^ir ihidge may be ImmanioreH in IH55 (llAitiintJT Thomas, 
,„,,,ed, Hw rhe f pubhealson'i Her<' Ptiihrr told })>. LI)* He graduated B. A* 
v*:»h.nnea »d Msolmg dire'riiMn.M |||ihrdij|, : III iHoh* proceeding M..A. in 1858, and xvaB 

^ .J .> k 4 k . k 'i ...i !l ,.^k.4kyk.L lAfc'Ki'W.. 



ipih'**| for the admuaUr. and tiie aria }• h awanled the elianeellnr h priw‘. for the Eng- 
‘ ' Xaviga,ii.*ao’ atal * ^eamateJnii ' iiiJi eftsay on ‘The Hrentm^Hs^and Decline 

, ii" . I-, » a, ,« 4;4 .i» n H, lOili I'H ill 1 nf Vmilct'’ in IH5H. ‘ Nothing but the 


OH 


hi the 4 via.wadti|*aahsi llnfanntr-a ' flHli rdd J : oi \einee ui lh*>8. Notinng 

M.oriari:v^le4 ni Ire, Kent, on |H An^n ^ poamaisinH ol tmiiw ilian thn statutable 
lillitl, aml'wiiH burc'H in Hte cemetery there. . amount, of pro|Hniy nrevmited his clootion 
Mm'iivriy marraal Id I »»n 3d July to a fniioWHln|4^ (}iAHl>Y, thums (Jolk{iat 

i*jtviiua' Hhark»ii*^ |d, yr.pi, IHT-Ih daimhier p. 21)11* E 
of Wilhiiiu i*aka'’ by iHiom he 

ro 


saitm reason 



. . ..g.. . ., .... Ih-n iiM-linil.ln fiti- (til •■utriiiutjs KulKilawhin, 

and two danyliierw i I2l m iH7a b»tt hail Um\ granlnd tho rank oi ait Jiono- 
Hir/al.wiln daugluer *d i-ary Hciadar. A cotlegu literary club, 

Icanx, liin »ifi»hn«^ i fJie incimiing among its mmubers Jtilin Ivicliard 


.out n«i(e ill yiarc' 


ife"f 


ih'ecn ( Aviso euteriHl as a sidiolar In IH55), 
ml,,,rii»«imuii'om oieinlly oroduml a poem taitith3ti ‘The 
I t ■ i" t Hcniiai'l, Hi/stirtsing the more scxsiliiHive and 
: AViHsIthier Hid to which Morris belonged 
,Ey,JliH'd lvxnr.dr, jHc-e iHiiiiidn (Affhrx o/ d. Jt (htm, p* 15). Due ol its 
Khxivap f iliOoh |tt.»hHeiiimj na»Ht eutmtiu lineiu attribiibnl liy Morris bj 

J tlamgh it is autlmriiatively stated 

4t was not written by him, gave great 
idlenre to Morris owing to aHulitle imputa- 
iioii cm his faihiEH professioimUmnduet* 
:i-4m»7b The hreaeh between Morris and (been warn 

^ » . .. c....L.n Mvcii in 1H77, when 



^urvrving newer heated, tmt i?'. - o.o,,vv«.i 

M«rria, . Iwilt were sumiltam'Hmsly eheded be n . 
cr 44 the college, shortly 



Morris 


Morris 


MorriB was admitted a siiidoMt of Lin- | John liright wluni in Ins spetHdi on < Jol)den 
coin’s Inn on 21 Nov. 1850, was awarded a : at Bradford, 25 duly 1877, lie (h^HcnilK'd it 
certificate of hononr on 7 Man. was ! as ‘ anotlier gmn added to the v’ealfli of tlie 


called to the bar on 18 Nov. 1801, and 
practised, chiefly as a conveyanciir, till 
1880. Two poems, ‘ At/ (Jliambers ’ and 
‘ A Beparation Deed,’ are based on inci- 
dents in his professional life* 

In 1871 there appeared anonymonsly the 
lirst stories of his ‘ Bongs of davo Worlds, 
by a new writer*’ It consisted chiefly of 


wards to a small lit-erary and artista'c 
society, ‘ The Pen and Pimcii Club,’ meeting 
at tlie liouse of Peter Taylor [ q* v. | i^Pha 
Netv Mambkr, p, 112). TJu5 sonorovis verse 
and pliK^id ojitimism won for tlu‘H(i * Songs ' 

.. J. .. .1 J ^ . . . 't , . « , ■! 


poetry of onr Iangnagf\’ 

Morris owihI his VM>gtn^ as a. whirOi 
lasted throngliont his lifi'tinn*. to liis mi- 
hrrceinent of simple trutbs in sirnpie lan- 
guage and metrt'. lie isirnestly taught in 
verse a edteerftd ojdimism, and if lie often 
excited critical seorn for Ins Iiyk of snlitbqy, 
he (exerted a wide moral inf lueneis M ueh of 
his work betokeiiH diH(‘ipI(*Hln|) to d’enny- 
Hon* After ‘The Mpie of 1 fades’ eanie in 
1871) Mlweu: a Drama in Monologue, in 
Six Acts.’ ddie theme was tlie tragt-dy of a, 
secret nuirriag<‘. Its form may have been 
I suggested by d’euuyHon’H ‘ Maud.’ ddiere 


great popularity, and a second series which ! is an interestiug plet un* of Llangunuor 
followed in 1874, and a third issued in 1875, ! ehurcli, when^ tlie author was Ininself 
Ipved equally attractive. Thouglg pub- | liuried* ‘ ddui (hie i>f lafe ’ (1881)), coimisf ing 
lishad anonymously, the last |)<H*m iti tlie | of a series of potans deserititive of varloUH 
third serk'S, ' To My M(>tlHTtl!Ui(l,’ iiulieated I stages and ]iluiHeH of life* mainiaiuetl the 
tlm writer’s idinitity (ef. A ///can7///r, 25 Be]) t. “ 

1870). A new edition of the three seritss in 
one volume was issued in 1878. 

Meanwhile Tennyson’s 'd’itliouus’ had 
suggested to Mori’is {Nm Uamblvi\ ja 121) 


Mpic’s ’ uot.e of high uiorai purpoHf 
’Bongs UuHuug ’ (188*1) was tlie hrst 
voluiiu^ isHUcfi under the author’s name. 
It was described on tlie titleqiagi* im ‘ by 
. , Diwis MiUTis of Ik'idiryn.’ He hail used tim 

a series of blank vm-se monologues put samo designation in‘ IHTtK when lie first 
into the mouths ol the chief cliaracterH of ■ publlHbed a pomn umler his own name, 
(h’cek mytludogy. His tlnee (suliest poems namely, an digiim ]ioeni in memory of his 

on this plain ‘ Marsyas,’ ‘ ihirydiceP and great-grandfatlier’s jKHit«fri«‘ntl ( Joronwy 

Endymion’ « were riqected by various Owen [<p v.’l, in ' Y (IvnimrodorP voh i„ 

UU .1 11 ON ‘Poetical wVirks of (L Owen/ 

E. Jones (187a|. ii, 


magazines {ibid. 112). Otlier jmenm ex 
pressed in a like spirit the preconceptions 
and moral ideals of his own age. The pieces 
were linkcxi together by the device of a 
pilgrimage to the Bhades. Finally all wore 
collected under the general title of ’ The 
E[)ic of lla<h‘H ’ In tlinu; siKitions na.med 
Hades, Tartarus, and Olympus. The 1 lades 
section appeared as hook ii. of the ‘ F]uc’ 
early hi 1875; tliis was follow(‘d by books i. 
and hi. in the mibseqnent y<‘ar, wJien a 
comjibte editioti in one volume was also 


tins was never ineludecl in any edition of 
Morris’s works, Penbryn was the name of 
the hotiHC notir Alierystwyth where his graat- 
graudfatlu'r Imd H]>eut» his later yeara, 
and Mem's iM^stowiul it eu a lumse on i he 
oiilskii’lHof (brm;u’tli(‘n bought by bis futh<*r 
about 1840. ‘Phis ’ O-rritorud ’ deHeri]jtitiii 
of tlie author was the main theme of a saviige 
attack on him in tla^ ‘Saturday lieview’ fur 
2‘1 Nov. 1 885, Ijewis Morris was cimifafUisi 


witli * Wilhlrm Morris ef ParnaHsus/ \h'i 
the ’ Haturday Hi'view ’ had already hailed 
‘O’he Fpic of HadtsF as * one of the mest 
considm^able and original bsOs of reismt 
English |)oetry’ (ihui, :il Mai*eh 1877). 

Miyeias a Tragisly, in Five Aels’ ( IHHfl), 
written ‘ with a viinv to stage repri'Senta* 
tion/ and huHed on a story 070 a.p.) 


issued. The work, whicli was mostly written 
‘ amid tlie not inappropriati^ Mounds and 
gloom of tlie (London) IJndergrouiul Hail- 
'way’ {ibid, p, 117), was described as ‘by 
tlui atithor of ‘HSougs of Two Worlds.” ’ 

Tlie MiiceesH of the volume was Hurprisiug : 
it rail tlirougJi thrtsi edii-ions of 1000 cojiicH 

each in its first year, and some forty-live ^ 

editions ((‘xceidnig fifty frhousand cophis) j reeonied liy (Jonstautini's IktrphvoT^’niluH 
dunng the authnr’’H lifetime. A (piarto j in his ‘ Do AdminiHiratitme Imiierii/ dis- 
edition with lHustrations fjy (leorge Ii, | plays inofis of a (lr<*ek spiiil than any otlai 
Olmpman appeared In 1870. The lucidity ' ** “ ’ ‘ * 

of Qxpresaion, tiw nuiuy idyllic pictures, 
the pwagCB of spiritual e.^ al tat J iiu, coup I<*d 
with a strondv didaotia charaebT, made 

y popular witii thirnhildb inferior in treatment Ui hb verse on 
approoxation was voiced liy J clasHicai subjects. 


of Morris's works. ‘ Bongs of .Britain 
(IH87) contains sonu' inOrioiie odes like 
that on Queen Vietoiia’s Julaiee ( I8H7I ; 
three long jiomns fsiHed on Weish le*'**' 



orns 


(HUtioriH fif iMnrri'it'.H workw wott': 
iti tlirff voltuni'H in 1882, and in 
(nin vnlutiH* in 18!I0. ‘ A ViHinn nf HaintH’ 

(IHlHd wan MorriH^H !uh 1, ptH^in of firnt- 
rat^‘ iin|ioriattnn* and wnn iidondi*d to be 
ifat (liriHlian rountarpurt of [hk paj^^an 
* l')pit» of liafiaH.' tansHlHlitjij; of a HoriaH 
of moiadrjgnoH of idnotaan nainily (dia- 
armrindirp' witli Kliviabatfi Fry 
and Fat bar I binuan. Ilin rianaining 
volntnoM ware titra** I'oib'ditoim of lyri<?H - - 
SSonj^'H wil brail XofaiF (iHlM j; Mdylts and 
|,yrirH ■ ( iHtHI) ; anti * llarvoMi 'Fide ’ (itXll) 
and *Tih* lib* and lloath of 1 -k‘o the 
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Hi 
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Arnaadiin (Finpororol litnno); a 'Fraj;i;ody 
in fdvo Aala ' f ilHM). Wlaai in 11H)7 Morrh 
aarr'inlly mviarrl Ida aoliraind workn for a 
Hiiilornih odilion, fa' aniaKniu’od in the 
pridaoi^ tlial la* ‘ l*ri»nybi in a doiinito 
(?:|itar' loH ionn lao’nrr aa a \vrij,rr nl vorHod 
An anllatiiard ^♦drr*^ion rd Ida poeinH wan 
inaord in ilMl J, and after Ida death avoluino 
of wdeefir*nH» * reprinlod under the 3 .uithoFH 
SNn|ierviHirai " lioin the lourteenth edition 
of the eH||r^'tnei:i ivorkn, appeared in ‘Tiio 
fahrary. 

In IlHtd ^lorriH iaMned a vohnne of eHnaya, ! 
jip|ireriation«» and jidilre^irti'H nnd<*r the title j 
*Tne^Xea" Ibunhirr: from Heak to 11at“ I 
hntn, ’_|b:aij.nnan«, t,ir«*en ,v Fod, 'Fhe work, j 
in whieh la*' dineti-HaeH hiH ide/dn ita a \nmU | 
and joifovera aonie r»f !oh aeven*Ht eritkiM, ! 
i'M largely antAdijographieal. Mont, of ihi 


.1 s 


antireHHr'a Ileal vviih prohliana of We 

wideh waa ilte ni'eond gfiait ! 
inir*reHi t>f loH hh,s Fntil |H7tk Morria, ; 
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re.f^l«i him in Wehdi i^ihieation {Nup 




in tlel. iMiH he lieeante 
one lil the |oini honorary ^ianviariea k> | 
lhi» Idiiver^aty lAillege *4 iVal«*H, Ala^ryai* 1 
wyih, whieh from lla opadiig in 1872 j 
depended entirely on vofnniary eontriinn j 
tiona, Tinaseetorl h he waa ia»iiet*rned with I 
all ila varying forinneH* drafting vaHotm i 
a|i|a«{ila on it a ladiaif and. (with another) ita \ 
arnendial eonHiitniitm in IMM5 (after It4i | 
riaa.dpt of a g.^vernmeni grant), lie Wita j 
jt.nnt trtat#*.iiref of ilm i^o|legi» .from 'llait^h 


mai from tlie latter 
two viatn 


0h 


to III 
dido ii 

lie naia one td tlie ilvii iiientta.sra of a 





Aug^ 1880, with Ijord Aberdare as chairman, 
0 impiiro into the state of intermediate 
and higher (‘ducation in Wales. The com- 

nidteoH report (0. 3047), issued in August 
IBHl, roHiiltcfi m the CBtablisliment of two 
new m>lleges md eventually of the University 
of Wal<‘s, and the passing of the Inter- 
mediate Jtducation (Wales) Act of 1888, 
the educational charter of modern Wales.’ 
puring tlie inquiry Morris specially 
interesttid hiinH(3ll; in the liigher educa- 
tion of woineu, to which lie was ‘early a 
convert (New liamhUr, 280, 301). He 
ilirew IdtUHelf with vigour into the pro- 
paganda and couHtructivo effort which 
folio w(3d i,ho issue of the report. 

Alter the (^Htablishmcnt of the university 
in 1803 he bec-ame its junior deputy chan- 
eellor lor lUOl-3, and received from it the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. in 1906. Ho was 
a, ineniher oi the council of the Cymmro- 
dorion .Society from 1877 to Doc. 1892, 
and tlieneefortli one of its vico-presidonts. 
He MW’ved as a member of the Oarmarthen- 
shirii interuK'dijito e(liication committee, 
and was a justice of tho peace for Oarmar- 
tliem Whe.u Sir Hugh Owen’s proposals 
for the reform of the (visteddfod by the 
formatiiui of a National Ihsteddfod As- 
sociation were adopted, Morris was in 
Sept. ^ IHHO appointiid chairman of tho 
<unimjii of the (executive oomniitteo of the 
new body. That oftico he hold till his 
death. 

During TennyHoii’s lai/Or years Morris 
was a frefpnmt guest of his (Lord Tmnyson, 
hif hw Hon, ii, *389), and on "I’ennyson’s 
dmitli in 1892 Im was disappointed of the 
poetdauri'atoHhip (ef. New Rambler ^ p. 180), 
In 1893 lie wroUs tlio odes on tlio marriage 
of the Duke of York (now (Jeorge V) and 
on the ijjjening of the Imperial Institute, 
ami in 1890, during Lord Kosebory’s 
premierslii|), he was knighted. 

Ni'Xt t/O tln^ iaureateship lus main 
ambition was a seat in pa.rliament, wliich 
he also fatletl to vvlm An atlvanced liberal 
in |«»liticH, and from 1887 till his death 
a member of tlus ptditical eommitteo 
of iiie Eeform (lhd>, ho was in favour of 
liome rulti and Welsh disostabliBlxment. 
But hiH chhl interest lay in social reform 
(HtHi his od<*H for tlic first oo-operativo 
festival in 1888, for tiie trade union congress 
at Swanstm in 1901, and on tho oponirig of 
tlH3 4Yest Wales Sanatoilum in 1905). In 
I8<I8, and again in 1881 and 1883, ho was 
invlBHl to m>ntottho Oarmarthen Boroughs, 
hilt withdrew in favour of another liberal. 
In iliily 1B86 unsuccessfully oonttssted 
the Pembroke Borouglis (cf. liis idyll, In 
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Pembrokeshire, 1886). In 1892 Morris and 
another liberal submitted to arbiti‘ation 
their respective claims to be tlie ollicial 
liberal candidate for Carmarthen Boroughs, 
but the award went against Morris ( Ifas'^-ra 
Mail, 14 April 1892). lie was not a |)opylar 
speaker, and suilered from a shyness (rften 
mistaken for hauteur. 

He died at J*enbryn on 12 Nov. 1907, 
and was buried at Llangunnor. By his 
will he hd't to the Aberyatwytli t4>llege^ 
for the Welsh national library (in the |)n)- 
motion of winch ho liad been iidrwested), 


1728 *65 (edited by J. 11. Davi^^s, 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1906-9), and ctudain books, lie 
married in 18GB Morenoo Julia, widow of 
Franklin C. Pollard, and l)y lier, who 
survived him, he had two daugliiisrs and 
one son, Arthur Lewis, a naval coustnudor 
at Flswick. lie did not announce Ins 
marriage till 11)02. His j)ortrah<, painted 
in IDOG by Mr. Carey Morris (of Llandilo), 
IB at Pen lay n. A bust by Sir William 
Ooseondie John, K.A*, was exliilnted at tlie 
Royal Acauleiuy in 1899, 

tih’ivate information and personal know- 
ledge ; The New Uambkn*, passim ; 'riadl’iinos, 
19 Nov. and 24 Dee. 11KJ7 ; Western Maij, 
and South Wales Daily News (Cai’diiT), LI 
Nov. 1907 ; Atlienasim, 16 Nov. 1907 ; 
Carmarthenshire Antiipjarlan Soeiidy’s Re- 
print (190tJ-7), ik 190 2; Men andWomeii 
of tlucrime, 1899 j AUlbone’s Dkd. Eng. Lit., 
SupjiL ; A, H. Miles, Poets and Poetry of the 
Century (1892), v. 591--620. As to Morris‘'s 
work in connection with Welsh movomentB, 
CHpccially etlueatum, see Sii‘ Hugh Owtm. his 
Life and LilVs Work (1H85), by \V. 10. Davies 
(for which Mm-ris wrote a pi'cfaci^ ; ivc|)<M't. 
of tins Hon. Boclcty of (lyninirmlorion for 
1906 7 in Ihansactams for tfiat yiso', p. v; 
Annual Reports of the Natienal lOiskHldfod 
Assotuai-ion fi'om 1881 on; 'Phe ihuversity 
of Wak?s (in College llistorieH seriim), l>y W. C. 
Davies and W, l^* Jones (1905), i'll 418, 
129, 221 j The Welsh l\u)pk^, by Rhys ami 
Btynmor Jones, 492, 495 ; Btuthmts’* Hand- 
book (Ihuv. Coll of Walcjs, Aberystwyth). 
... ... . . .. . „ • „ 
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MORRIS, SiB MICHAEL, Lani> Mobhih 
Killanin (1826-1901), lord oliief 
juBtioo of Ireland and member of the 
judicial committee of the privy council 
in En||land, belongial to an ancient lioman 
cathohe family whidi formed orio of * the 
fourteen triboa of Calway ’ and acquired 
the estate of Spiddal, co. Clalway^ by 
mamago in 1684. Mlchml MoiTis was 
fWer son of Martin Morris, J.P. (1784- 
was high sherill of oo. Cal way 


in 1841, being tlujlirst Roman eatholie to 
hold tliat olheti siiioii 1690. His mother, 
I J ulia, daugliter of Dr. (Jharles Bhdce, of 
I Galway, died of eJiolera in 1897. Hih 
i younger brotlima tleorgi* (5, 1888), high 
' sherilf of co. Galway (1860 1) and M. P. 
for Galway city (1 8117 8 and 1874 80). 
was an ollieiai of tiui Irish local govm*nnient 
board (188(8 98), in-ing miMie a K.G,B, on 
his retiremmiL 
i Born at Spiddal on 14 Nov. 1826, Mieliael 
I Morris, aflur tsluealimi at EnmimiK Sinitli 
j Scliool, in Galway, enlm’ed Trhnly (4olli*g<‘, 
Dublin, as an e.KliilJlioruT in 1812. His 
religion <lis({tudilled him foun emn|itdiiig 
for a Hcholarshij). In 1816 ho grminatiii 
brilliantly as first senior moderator in 
ethics and logic and won a gold medal. 
At 'rrinity his chief recreation was raeqm*t- 
playing, and In^ acquired a skill whitdi hi^ 
retaintal i,o an uflviWKtial agi*. After u. 
yea.r’s foreign' travel he was ealk*il lo tltis 
Irish Bar in 'rrinity term 1849, joining tlm 
Connaught eii'euiL His rist* in his pro* 
fesHion \vaH rapid, his abounding common- 
sense, bis wit-, ami strong Galway brogmq 
which neviU’ ilimiiUHlusi, aHracied clienis. 
Following Ids father’s example, lie was Idgli 
HherliT iif his (usmty for 18t9 56. From 
1857 to 1865 li(^ laid tlu^ |Mmt <4 reeonler of 
Galway. In Iddiniary 1868 he biok silk. 

In July 1865 Morris was rf‘turned tn 
parliament m memlier for Gal wav. He 
issued no address and identihed himself 
witli no party, yet 90 per cent, of the 
olootors voted for him owing to th© local 
popularity of himself and his family. He 
at onc(‘ mad(t his mark in the I louse of 
GommoiiH. whi-re he sal- with the eouHcrva- 
tiv(5 party. Although of indi pendimt tem- 
penuuent and imp.ali^uit- ef party ties he 
Avas dislriiHtful of <h‘moera(\y, vvan (hnudeil 
to the union and hostile to the cry of home 
rule. In July 1860 lu^ wan *ap|ioiuiiui 
soliivitor-gmu’ral for IrtJaml l>y Hml Derby, 
and was the lirst- Roman tuHhoiie to holtl 
that olliet^ in a eouHcrvative govenummL 
He was rts-ekadeti unopposed iiy luH eon- 
stitueutH. in November ht^ was pi'ornoted 
to theattorney-gemu'alHldjs In (866 he was 
sworn of the Irish privy eouneil ; and his 
intimate knowltslge of loeal alhdrs emihied 
him to do useful work on the jmlieial 
committee. 

■ In 1867 Morris wuns ruistal t'O H'lo Irish 
bench as |miMm^ j‘*dge of the emrri of 
commmi pleas, IL* wim suei’eeded in tlie 
rivprcsentatimi of GsJway hy his brother 
George, He hecjtme chief of his court in 
1876, ami loril chief justice of Irelaml In 
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a danghtor predeceased their father. He 
mw Hitcceoded in tho barony of Killanin by 
hxB eldest Bon, Martin Henry h'itzpatrick 
m wlioa(j triumphant election, in defiance of 
tlie lioino rule organisation, as conservative 
member for Calway in 1900, Morris played 
a c?mm|ncuous part. 

Morris’s judicial decisions were vigorously 
phrased and wore marked by greater regard 
for tlm spirit than for tho letter of the law. 
Ho made no pretence to legal erudition and 
boldiv scorned precedent. Yet his insight 
inU> Imman nature compensated for most 
of his ^ defects of legal learning. His 
, j I - ;P*‘Fdanty with his fellow-countrymen, 

Mimm l>y Ins gmub j and especially with his Galway tenantry 

vmihmpi b»r legal stditletieH. never waned. Ho ridiculed tho political 
i%mi Im wiffy slsrinulmm Jlo imi infria j vknvH of tluntationali^^^ but he could jest 
i|ueyfly diHH.-iil*al Irons Ut(^ impvUy of ila» | in the Irish langujige, and his strong Celtic 
eommitleia hnl will liis own in argu- sympatlues reduced political differences 
merii wiilt his eolhsagyes. In tho suit j to a minimum. During his whole career, 
e. ,St. Anl^yn. wliiiih rawed In 1899 | which ooverod the Fenian outbreak and 


shrewd wistloin sttaal him gran I Bl,ead. 
Hi) manag**d jurieH witli admiralde bon» 
homie, ami vvim at llie lieiglii of the land 
league agitation flHHI) 3) randy failed to 
seeuro a right verdict. He was creat 4 ;d 
a lianmet in ami on 95 Xr»v* IBBl) 

was iiroijuded to the judicial committee 
of tiu! I’higiiHli I'trivy (timneil, nsmivitig a 
iifo pW'rage.^ Iiy flit^ t.ith» of l.^.ud Morris. 
Although liis new dnlies w>iii|H‘lled his 
removal lamdou, his |>e.rmuneui rimionce 
and Hulr-daniial iuten’HlH, as he said on 
I leave <d Hie Iriali Itar, rennvined in 
O'ive. country- 
's a[*jadla!.** judge of the privy eouneil 

■ 4.~ I >1 t -4 ' & » .k * i X 


p, olll ), Mofri*^ wiw a |k»| 

„.^nre m Hnglr^dt aoeiety. He hecamr^ a 
iiimidier ni Grillitads (.Ittiu and in IHiHI 


a uiewtion of eonlcmpi on aeeount of aaati- ! tho land league tnovomont, he never 
daloua rcliecliofw on a court of justice, | reooivtMl a threatening letter. He rather 
he d*^l}ver»;d a eharaHerwtically rohust | aynicmily assigned Ireland’s distresses to 
Judgment in pr*»n«mu(’iug eommiitals lor : naitiml CMUist^s— -to a wot climate and the 
sucii contempt olwolde, becatwii ' ci«»urts ' absimco of coal Local doveloxmients or 
are sal wht^d to leave io puhliu opinion s im|>rovemeniH, which laid fresh expenses 
attaekw or eouuoent derogatory or soanda* | on |HS>r localities, he deprecated. Ho was 
iouM to tlifun* {/^oe /A /wM, Afi|«nil Gaa<*H| ( at one with the nationalists in regarding the 

'existing financial relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland as unfair to Ireland, and 
. sfjoke to that effect in tho House of Lords 
he malvwl the nnpriaaalenlwl honour trf j on 23 March IBIH (Hansard [38], 1682). 
hehig idwilwl a lnnieher «d Liueoln'if Inn, rfriaaigh he always treated homo rule os a 
thimglt he hml never ht^ui eallwl to the | wild and inqiraeticahlo dream, he was 
Kngli«h har. | impatient of much of the routine which 

Morrw iihvaya liink a kei»n inlere*(it in Kngiand praotised in its government of 

Irtjknth llis (*pigram on tho Irish political 
problem—* a quick- wi tied nation was being 
governod against its will by a stupid 
rwoplo ’—was (|Uotod by his friend Lord 
kandolph Ghurolull in the liome rule 
debate on 17 April 1893, and is o^rao- 
torisilc of his caustic sagacity (Ltjoy, 
iHury uf ike Mmne Mule Parlkmimtf p* 108). 
His wittloismii, if at times coarse and 
extriwagitnt, usually hit the mark. 

There is no good |>ortmit of Lord Morris. 
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Irwii wluiMiftuo. ro.ufi I HUH lu 
W8W Ji' imu’ui»r*r of the j„5nv{« etunmiiwion on 
jirlmary edm^iiilui m loLoul j in IHfIB ho 
fw-teame t% eom.uu.^w4iooer f'4 naitrmal mliiea* 
ilori iiieh Infer, ehnirmiyi of the Iwmitl, On 
the foiiiidiiUiwi of the li**yal Ijinver^iiy in 
liBII lot %vm a|UM,,4i}i4,<#| a mmaior, and In 
llilfl wan eli:’'ei4sl vlw^oilianmdlof* lie wiui 


a vwllor of I'Vliiliy I"‘ol,|e 


Dublirp and in 
LL.I). 



...■TOI T 7. r., ^ _ ....... 

A rlrawing by Henry Tanworth Wells 
[q. V. Huppl 0] was made for Grillion’s 
dub, and a large photograph hangs in the 
ntcoliiiim room of the King’s him at Dublin 

4 .... 4 i. ...i ....irtAinH U Ik'fl. * ^ If 


■A e.iirieaiijre portrait 
* Vanity .Fair* in 
jihotograplis 
by 

Avemwo 


B|)y ’ appc3ared in 
An ongraving from 
made after Morris’s death 


& Co., of Shaftesbury 


[Tlii I^aw Mag. and Kev., Nov. 1901 (art. by 
foeliard L Kelty) j The Times, 9 Sopt. 1901 ; 
Aiuuiai tO’iiliif iti*. 1001.1 G. S, W^. 
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MORRIS, PHILIP RICHARD (1830- 

1902), painter, born at Devonport, Devon- 
sluro, on 4 Doc. wa-B the yoiiiigc^st 

of the five children of John SinmioriH 
Morris, an iron founder, by hiH wif<5 Anm 
Saunders. Ho \vm laktin to London at 
the age of fourteen, witli a view t^o being 
traincid for hin fatlica’’s proft^Hsion. But 
his mind was set upon an artist’s oar(*c‘r, 
and, largely owing to Holman Hunt’s 
advice, bis fal/hcu' overcame a rooiod objec- 
tion to his pursuit of art. P}iili|> was soon 
allowed to work at the liritish Museum, 
wiiero he applied himsi^lf particularly 
to drawing from the bllgin marbles. 
Having entered the Royal Acjulemy Schools, 
Morris imulo st^riking progn^ssj gaining 
thr<50 silvc^r modala for drawing, painting, 
and portrait. In I8f5B lie won the gold 
medal and a traveling Ht/mhmtship whicli 
enabkjd him to visit Italy. H<^ exliibited 
at tlie Royal Aeadcnny for th<'. first time 
in tlie same year, and, savt^ for live yiMirs, 
was represented tliere annually till * 1901. 
Ife exliibited at the British Institution 
from 1857 to 1805. The Ix^giiining of his 
prohiSHional oaretu’ was lu’illiaiitly successful 
and raised hopt^s in his hrotlier artiste and 
in tlie |)ubIio that were* dtwtim^l to be 
disappoinRifl by tins }u;bi(sv(^ment of liiH 
m aturi ty. After Morris’s idtsction irs A JL A. 
in 1877 his powers b<‘gan to wanes, and in 1900 
lie rctirtKi voluntarily from tlu^ assooiato- 
shin. Ho dicHl in I.*ondt}n on 22 April 1902, 
and was buried at Hensal Green. Ho was 
married to a widow, Mrs. Sargeanteon, 
daughtesr of rj* Evans of Llangolkut, and 
hfwl two sons juid tlii'cn^ daughf/iu’s. 

ifor bis earli<^st work Phil Morris chosen 
his HubjeetH from tlu^ drama of the s(‘a 
and tlie sailor’s life. It was his ifistiiict for 
dramatic efTectivem‘ss and siuithmsnt/ that 
made his art popular, boiii on ilw walls of 
exhibitions and in (he form of (mgraved 
platt's, and abmed to a ci^rtain exUait for 
his shortcomings as a colourist. His land- 
soape liimkgrounds wt^re almost invmiably 
tlie feelilest iiart of liis pictart*s, Among 
Ills t^arly sisi, pietures were : ‘ Voici^s from 
tlie ^8ea’ (R.A. 1860); hDrift-wrimk from 
tlie Armada’ (1807); and ‘OadkHl in his 
Galling ’ (lU. 1864). Tlum eame a |Kmod 
during whicli lie was almost exclusively 
attractcxl by rellgiouH subjeote, such as 
*The Bhjulow of the Gross’ (acquhtal by 
tlie Baroness Bunlett-Goutts and never 
exhibited); ‘Where tliey Gruchiod Him* 
GB.L 1864) ; ‘ Jesus Balvator ’ (1865) ; ‘ The 
Summit of Calvary ’ (1871) ; ‘ The Sliopiverd 
of Jerusalem.’ None of liis pictures, how" 
ever, attained to more popularit.y than 


‘Rons of the Brave’ (1880), ik‘pieting tlie 
or|)han hoys of soldii'rs, Royal Military 
Asylum, Ghelsea. Among otlier wMi- 
known works by him ari^ ‘The Knightiy 
Mirror,’ ‘ Good-l>y(\ God Bless Von ’ (1875), 
‘The Mowirs’ (1875), ‘Tlie Hailorte 
! Wedding’ (1876), ‘The Firni Qmnmunkm: 
and ‘ Tlie lieaptw ami tlie blowers,’ 

I Mag. of Art, 19(12 ; Vietoria Mag,, J8H0 ; 
Gravtm’s Koy/d Aeml. ExhibitorsV British 
Institution BxhibiterH ; iirt vaie informat Ion. I 

IK G. K. 

MOREIB, TOM (1821 1908), golfer, 
seeoml son of John Morris, a ItJler-earrier 
in Rt. Andrews, and Jmin Brum% a native 
of Anstruthm*, was born in Norili Rtreet, 
Rt. Amlrews, on 16 June 1821. An idder 
brotht'r, Gcsirge, was also an aecorn|>llsliial 
golfer and was said to have lyul ‘ a preilh^r 
style than *rom,’ thougli not Much a relialile 
player. 4’om riuseived a gfiod elementary 
(alucation at the Mmlras Gollegi% R|, 
Andnnvs, He began to play golf, lie waa 
aceu.st.omed to say, wlien h*e waa * six or 
seven, inaybe youiig(‘r ’ ; ami immetliaBdy 
on leaving school he waa a-pprentitHsI to a 
golf ball maktw, Allan IiolH»r(Hon, iHaliaps 
the most linished golh^r Rt. Andrews lias 
produced and ilicmin the height of bis frying 
Rerving under Roliertson for four years as 
an apprentice and live as a joiirm^yinan, 
Morris hiul many opportunitii's of |irimtising 
the game with liim, until he was abie B> 
meet him on almost equal terms; ami the 
two as partners ware more than able t 4 i 
hold their own against any golferi of their 
time. Rhortly aftt^r his marriage B> Nancy 
Bayne, the daughter of a fniaelimaii, he 
went in 185! t.o l’r<isiwie,k, AyrHliire, wlif*re, 
besides bdng k(»eper of tim'golf links, he 
setup as agolf did) and Imll maker. Having 
in 1.856 beaten his old maHlmv BobeilMon, in 
a single round for a small sialoa he dndlengi’^l 
him k> play him for I0tt5, but RobertHon 
did not reHjiond. Morris, liowevm% found 
a worthy ri val in Willie Ikirk of MuHHdburgh, 
who wm some years liis Junior. Ikirk was 
the more brilliant and stylish playtw, a 
longOT driver, and also a iadter putkw tium 
Morris ; but^ Morris was Hie more careful 
and imperturbable, ^exeelletl in a|iprormIiing, 
and but for an occasiminl t entbuicy Bi be sliori 
witli his putts woidd always iuvve hml Hie 
atlvantage. Of six matdiw iilayed In 1854 
cadi won Hiree, Of ,maidu*s i^ayial, each 
over four different greens, Hiat of*|856 was 
won by Park 'by 8 lyid 6 Ut |.)lay ; Hmt of 
1862 was won by Morris by 17 ludi^s; that 
of 1870 was unllnishisb ’the rijeree, or* 
account of the behavkmr of Hu'derowd on 
the last green {M’usselburgb), |mst|sming 



orris 


Morris 


tli« |iia}mg f)f tiu* Imi hix h)1i*h m\h\ next [Lifo Vjy VV. W. Tnlloch, D.X)., 1006; the 
day, anti lark, ^vlm wan leading by one Badminton iiook of Golf; ScotBinan, and 
hnh% refiiHing to aludo l»y tin* (leinmon ; } <liaHgow^ irorald, 26 May 1008; p(a-Hoiml 
lunl tliat of 1882 wan won Ijy Morrin, tlnni I rooolIoctlonH.] 
in liiH .Hixty'fifHlr year, liy r> n|) and 3 to play. 

In t he tirsi year of ita inHliiiition. in 1800, 
tht^ o|a»ii nlnunpionalilp wan won Iiy Ihifk, In 
tlit^ next ymti’H by iVIorriH, llicm by Bark. 


M ORR IS, WILLIAM O’CONNOR 
^ _ 124-1904), Irish county court judge and 

^ T , ■ „ . i nmtodan, liorn in the city of Kilkenny on 

anti again i*y MnrriH, wlin idao won it in | 2(1 Nov. 1824, wan non of 'Benjamin Morris 

1875. 1 aomeiime rector of Eineurran in the diocoso 


, Ihirk W’inning it as late m 1875. 

From '1863 t'O 1303 Morrin was grc»en keeper 
to Ibe lioyal am! Aneiied ( bda St. AndrewH, 
and daring ilie foriy^ yisirn Iuh Hturdy, 
biaeklaainled liynre" ■■ an his labu* yeiw’H 
yrinbially wliitmiing-- rnigld, be Mr*en n^gn- 
iatirig tlie Htarfing of f ile playi'rM in all the 
I'lrineiiial (fnirnamenlM. ,rrt>in tlu^ time 
ilnil tlie modern fnron* for golf began he 
was also largiAly emiiloyed in the fdanniug 
of gidiing greenn hi all |.(a,rf.H fd the kingilmn, 
ami latlfwly he oiam|a»si a nnicpie poHillon 
as a klml of golf |ialHandn lie had. 
amongHi hia eontian|>orarieH, no Hn|a.*rior 
winni in Inn nor nntil he %vm out* 

idayeil liy bin son 3^mh So hmg rlid he» 
retain Iiih exeepfional fiowera (.hat'ln 1803, 
in ills 72nii year, he won tlie lirMl, privie 
and intslfd in annnal eorntmtithm of 
Hi. Aialrmvrt idnb makera ; and, altliongh 
ivlliiwial 5, hiH score of 83 wim t he lowest by 
three, In his eight hdh yemr Im went ronnlf 
tint iinks in Hfk lie was in fairly good 
liealtit whim Ida ikmih wan hronght idiont 
on 


own a 


y by matkientally 

Blair, lie aliribniei! Iuh good 
lieafii"* to the finft ihat Ire alwaya slept 
with Ids lax'lroom wlmhrw o|H*n, atid to Irm 
morning 


e sea,' stimmer and 
winier. He wm a ruling ekier In the 
parish tshureli, Ht, Amirew#*, and on one 
oetiaaitm was eliosrm a reprwentative ekler 

•id awimddy. He luul two 
the ImaineHH with Idm as eluli 


11 as * You ng 
feat of winning 



Imrying gnmiMl, Si 
Him iX :F./' a 


The second 
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and Anciant Golf C 
Sir Chmrgtj Eaklt 


of Gork and Gloyne, and Elixabetli, yoimgcist 
danghler and codioircss of Maurice Nugont 
O’iJonnor of Gartaianiona, near Tullamore, 
Kingh Gonnty. A delicate Imy, he was 
liiaccd wlien toil yearn of ago under the 
care of a tdiyHician at Broinloy in Kent. 
From 1837 to 1841 he wan at a private 
Hchool at F[)Honi, and from 1841 a,t a hchoel 
in Smith VVak‘.H, where, nntha* tlie tuition 
of i hi^ retdor of Ijaugliarnc, in Garmarthen- 
Hhmx lie HiuditKl claBHicH and luBtory, and 
mi joyed ample opportimity for out, door 

hHiiing, and hunting. In 
MkhaeimaH term 1843 lie imtenxi Oriel 
ffoili^gi^, Oxford, and in tlio ku miner of 
1844 he waH thHd.ed a, Hcholar. Straitened 
ciirtmmHtanncH, due to the great famine in 
Ireland, eomjielhMl a year and a half’s 
ahHencf^ (184(F7) from the university, but 
returning in the autumn of 1847 ho olitained 
a Hoeond (hiHH in literm liurnanioreHin 184B, 
IHh father luul died in 184(1, and MorriH, 
having ahandoiKHi an early predikKition lor 
a military cartuu', raiHiHl three yruirn after 
leaving Oxford the netR^HHary feoH of 100?, 
wherewith to imtcr the Kingh InriH, Dublin, 
an a law atudent. In Miclumlmim term 
1852 ho wirH atlmitbHla momborof Llncaln’s 
Inn and ho wiww oallrxi to tho Irish liar 
in 1 854, Choosing ilio home circuit, ho 
gradually worked his way upwards, and in 
18(12 he was ekxded a proh^ssor of eominon 
and criminal law in the King*i limi. Next 
year he was appointed a oommiHsioner to 
mvoMtfgato the riglito of owners of fixed 
neto lor salmon in Ireland, Imii owing to 
difference ■ of opinion between him and 
Sir Eolmrt lh.N)h (3:ic:^ tliird baronet 
ehiaC secretory, he was comp' 

The county court judgaah ^ 
later he regarded m reparation for this 
injustice, 

Meanwhile he nmrricxl, estobliahed him- 
self at Blaekrock, and became owner, 

wife, of ^Gartnamona. He 
rtribute articles im luatoricab 
and politioa/l subjects to the 
EeTiow/ whose editor, Henry 
to, v,], he had come to know. For 
‘The Timas’ ha reviewed books, ehiefly 
on military history— a favourite subject 


m 
him 



to 
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of Btiidy. As a landlord ho paid closo 
attontion to the conditions of land tenure 
in Irtdand, and when (lladstoiKs, after the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
announced his intention of dealing witli 
the Irish land question, Morris, at the 
request of Johir Tliadous Delano fq. v.‘|, 
contributed a series of spexjial articles on 
the subject to ‘ Tlio 'rimes.’ Travelling 
through tlie country lie oolloctod his in- 
formation at tirst hand. His letters in 
^ Ilie Times ’ (rtsprint ed in 1870 with a 
map), advising the legal r(Kjogniiion of 
Ulster tenant-light ^vilerever it existed, 
attracted attention, and the lliand Act of 
1870, though not entirely to his Hatis- 
faotion, embodied many of his ideas. In 
1869““70 Morris Bervetl on a commission to 
inquire into the corrupt practices attending 
the electi<jn of freemen of the city of 
Dublin, and his report tlirows light on 
municipal government in Ireland. In 
1872 ho was a[)pointed county court judge 
for the county of Loutli, and after six 
years was tranHfenHxi tx) eouni.y Kerry. 
The change did not pi’ovci a.gre.eabIo. lie 
had no sympatliy with the homo rule 
movement and delestod the aocomfianying 
agrarian agitation, wliicli was violent in 
Kerry* (If the Land Act of 1 88 1, whicli he 
administered, he disapproved, and lie nov(5r 
lost an opportunity of dfiiiounoing it. He 
reduced rents from 15 to 20 per cent, on 
well-managed estates, and from 30 to 40 
per cent, on badly managed ones ; but his 
refusal to submit to local opinion led to 
many stormy scones Ixitwecn him and the 
bar. In 1 880 ho removtul witli liia family 
from Dublin to (lartnamona, and was, at 
his own request, transftx’rcd in 1880 to the 
county judgesliip of the united countit^s 
of HJigo and Eosconimom His position 
tliero was easier, liui) his atth/udo towanls 
the d(3 Freyne tenants in 1901, and liis 
pungent remarks on men and measures in 
connootion with recent Irish legislation, 
drew down on him hostile criticism* 
Thencefortli Morris devoted himself 
largely to lil-erary work, and publisliod in 
quick suocession ‘Hannibal . * * and tho 
Crisis of tlie {Struggle between (Jarthago 
and liomts,’ and ‘Napoleon * * , and the 
Military Hu|)remacy of Eovolutionary 
France,’ botli in tlio ‘ Ht^roes of the Nations ’ 
series (1890) ; ‘ (treat (Jommanders of 

Modem Times,’ reprinttxl from the ‘ Illus- 
trated Naval and Military Maga'/Jne ’ 
(1891) ; ‘ Moltko s a Bic^raphioal and Griii- 
cal Study* (1893); ‘toland from 1494 
to 1868,’ in the ‘Cambridge Historical* 
seri^ (1894); ‘Memoriw and Thoughts 


of a Life,’ being his autobiography (1895) ; 
‘ The (treat (Jampaigu of Neistm ’ (181»H) 

‘ Ireland from ’98 to ’98* (1898); * The 
Campaign of 1815 ’ (1900) ; * Ib'esent 

Irish (lyiestions ’ (1901) ; ‘ Wellington . . , 
and the Revival <3f tlie Military IVnver of 
England,’ in tlio ‘llerooHof tlie Kiif ions’ 
HOries (1904) * besides numerous art ieles 
in the ‘ i^jdinlmrgh ’ and stjveral in the 
‘ English Historical Eevuew ’ on 'I’urmme, 
Sedan, Waii^rloo, and IrelamI from 1793 to 
1800. Ho wrote too much and too HU|H*r- 
licially to laxiomt^ an autliority of first 
rank on either military or Irisli history. 
He had no fiersonal exjieriimce of nnlilary 
iilTairs, and exoe|>t in ilie case of Irebiiai of 
liis own day his knowledge of Irish history 
was largely seccirabhand* His style was 
ilmt of an accomplislKd journalist, contoni 
for the most part to tiuikl on other men’s 
foundations ; but such writings as liis 
‘ NapokHin ’ and ‘ Inland from ’98 to *98 * 
pOHsesH iiermanent intiu’est from tlam 
strongly personal cluracter and inde- 
liendiwit judgnamt* Jiut he often faiksl 
to take tho irouhle to ciilhxd all tln^ facts 
on which a sound or impartial jiidgmetit 
ooiild be passed. He mlmiml Nafs>leo!i 
and O’Connell, but unduly depreclatiHl 
their contomporaries, and formtHl low 
CBtimatos of Moltko and PanmlL A 
liberal unionist of tho typo of W. K. IL 
Locky, ha united the bast oharaotoristias of 
the English and Irish races* Morriji ww 
in private life honest, oourogeous, imit^na- 
tivo, fond of outdoor sports, an admlrabl© 
raconteur, and a just landlord* 

Morris died on 3 Atig, lIKtl at (hirtna" 
mona. He marrit*d in 1858 Ceorgiann, 
eldest daughter of ‘hamlsome’ Ceorge 
Lindsay, by whom he liml liviMiauglib'rs and 
a son, Maurice Lindsay ()*(lonnor Morris, 

[MoiTin’s aulobiogjuphy mid ’ivr. 
Burkin’s Landed Centrv ; The 'riawH, 4 

li, D 




MOUNTFOEl), I'lDWARl) WtU.IAM 

(tB55'"“19(.)8), arohiteei, born on 22 
1855 at Bhipston-onnSbair, Wiireestmalnns 
mm son of Edward JVlountfonl liy his wife 
Elim Devonshirt^, ilayghl^^r of William and 
Mary Eichards of Northampbm. Aftr^r 
private educarion at Clevislon. Homerm*t» 
slure, ho wais articled in 1872 Bi Hala^rsiion 
Fite, architects, Blooinslairy Htiuaria, 
London* Starting indtqsmdtmt |»faetiet^ In 
IBBl,^ he aehiiwed distinction liy w'lnning 
in 181K> thc^ open com|Hditioii for tho 
Hheffield town hall* Thn:mgliout hm mmm 
Mountford was t*xcc|>tlona!ly siieta^WHful 
in competitions, Tim Museum ami Tech* 


* 
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nical Bchool at Liverpool, an important 
group of buildings near St. George’s Hall, 
followed sliortly alter the Sheffield work. 

In Battersea he erected the town hall 
and tiio Polyteelmio, and among other 
l^ondon buildings ho designed St. Clave’s 
grammar schoob Southwark (1893) ; the 
Nortlurmpton Institutci, Olorkenwell (1898); 
and finally his chief work, the Central 
(Iriiniiiai Ooiirt at Old Bailey, occupying the 
site of Newgate Prison (1907) [see DAiiCB, 

C f m J lu j B , the you nger] . 

Mountfortl believed in the association 
of first-rate seulptui’e and painting with 
areshiteciure, and the Central Criminal 
Cemrt affords a good (jxamf>le of such a 
union of the arts. His style devcjloped from 
a free Renaissanet^ method as exhibited 
at Slieiradtl to the more normal classic of 
ilNs Old Bailisy. He l)e<}am(^ an associate 
of the Royal institute of Britisli Architects 
in 18B1 and a fellow in 1890. He was for 
foiirRHin years a member of tlio council 
In lie was prcBident of thoArchitec- 

turai Aisoelaiioiu Tiiough failing in health 
he was in January 1908 one of the eight 
n|MK 3 ially Hidisepxl Oiimpetitors for the de- 
sigiiiug of the l^uidon County Council Hall. 
He ilieti at his rc‘Hid(mc(^ 11 Craven Hill, 
lanuhnt, W*. on 7 Beb. 1908. 

Minin tford was twice married: (1) on 
2H «lune IBBB tt> Jessie Jlili'/.abeth, daughter 
of Jolm Haumhws Smith of Northampton ; 
(*j) on n iluly HH)3 to Dortdhy, daughter 
of A. (I Hounsham of liampHtead Heath. 
Ilo Imd a Hoti by bis hi'st marriage, and 
adaiigbter by hisseeiuid. 


}li.LB.A. Journal, voi. xv. 3rd ser. 1908, 
274 s Builder, 15 Feb. 1908 ; Arobiteoturai 
lifw., March 1908, xkUI 130; information 
from Mr. F. 'Bare Cl.aph,am.] B. W. 

MOWAT, Hie OLIVER (1820--19()3), 
Climwiian HtateHinan, l>orn^ at Kingston, 
ypiau* C*mmia (now Ontario), on 22 July 
1820, was eldest son in a family of three 
soUM and two daughters of John Mowat 
of Camsbay, Caithness-sidre, wlio laid 
Clonus out R* Camula as sergeant with the 
3rd Bulls In 1814, had taken liis discharge 


Ri imeiipy a grant^of 
married 


land ntuir Kingston, 
Xjcvack of Caith- 


ness. in 1819* .A ' yinmger brotluir, J^ 
Mowat, DJI., was |)rofeHsur of Hebrew in 
Ouet'a.i^S' IJidvi^'mity, ' Kingston, from 1857 
until his death in 1900. ^ ^ 

After edueatlon at private ^ scluxds in 
.Ein.gstim, 


:remaimKl a 


lerian, was articled 


in 1830 to (Bir) Jolm Alexander Maodonakl 
[i|. vj as a studeiit-at-law. In Nov. 1840 


von. i.xvun— sin*, n. 


he left Mr. Macdonald’s office for Toronto. 
When, in May 1841, the governor, Lord 
Sydenham, temporarily moved the seat of 
government from Toronto to Kingston, 
Mowat followed the court of chancery to 
that place, and being there called to the bar 
of Upper Canada in Nov. 1841, was at once 
admitted into partnership with his principal, 
Robert Easton Bums. In Nov. 1842 the 
firm moved back to Toronto with the court 
of chancery, and from that time until his 
death Mowat lived almost continuously 
in Toronto. He rapidly gained distinction 
in equity practice, and was for many years 
the aclaxowledgecl leader of the chancery 
bar. He was a bencher of the Law Society 
of Canada from 1853 until his death, save 
from 1864 to 1872, and was made Q.C. 
in 1856. In January 1856, on the 
motion of Macdonald, he was appointed 
by the Tach6 -Macdonald government one 
of the commissioners to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes of Upper Canada, and 
such of the other statutes as afeoted the 
upper province. At a later date he was 
also a commissioner for tlie consolidation 
of the statutes of Ontario. 

Mnwat’s first incursion into public life 
was in Doc. 1850, when he was elooted an 
alderman for the city of Toronto ; liis first 
entry into the political field was at the 
general election of 1857, when lie was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the 
riding of South Ontario. Mowat supported 
tli(i radical party, which was led by George 
Brown [.q, v. Suppl. 1], and advocated a 
reform of parliamentary representation by 
population and the secularisation of state 
bcIiodIb. 

In July 1858 the Macdonald-Cartier 
ministry resigned on a vote censuring the 
selection of Ottawa as the proposed capital, 
and Mowat became provincial secretary in 
the George Brown cabinet, which lived only 
forty-eight hours. The new ministers had 
ixiBigned their seats to seek re-election, and 
the opposition snatched the opportunity to 
carry a vote of want of confidence. Witlnn 
a few hours the old Macdonald-Cartier 
administration was installed in office as 
the Cartier-Maodonald government, and 
ciirricd on tlio government until their 
defeat in the house shortly after the general 
elections of 1862. It wm meanwhile be- 
coming inoroasingly evident that some 
metiuxi must bo devised to simplify the 
machinery of government of Canada, 
which the division between the two pro- 
vinces hampered. At a great conven- 
tion of reformers held at Toronto in 1859, 
which discussed the situation, Mowat 
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forcibly presented wliat appeared to him 
to be the only possi]>lo alternatives, via* a 
dissolution of the union between tho two 
provinces, which ho would doproeato, or tlie 
federation of tho two provinces with a 
local legislature established in oaohj whereby 
alone, ho held, could representation l)y 
population bo attained, and the wealthy 
and more populous province be roHeyed 
from the domination 0 ! the IjVeneh minority. 
He declined office in the John Bandfield 
Maedonald-Bicotte ministry of 1862, which 
refused to oountenance tiio principle of 
representation by populatioiL VViien the 
seventh parliament of Canada assemblexl in 

1863, the J. S. Macdonald-Dorion ministry 
in control left ropreBontation by population 
an open question, and Mowat accepted tlie 
offioo of postmaster-general in tho admini- 
stration* His chief reforms were acts of 
retroncliment He cancelled the existing 
Allan contract for ocean nnuls, r(uiewing it 
on much more favourable terms, luul 
fixed the Grand ‘’i'runk railway postal 
subsidy at $60 a mile in litm of tho $300 
to $B00 a mile whicsli the company 
claimed. In 1804, after the acjctmsion f.o 
office and early defeat of the d\ich6-J<)hn 
A* Macdonald goviirnment/, Geoi-ge Ikowrfs 
proposal of a coalition government for 
tho purpose of ‘settling for over the 
constitutional difficulties Irntwiam Upl>or 
and lower Canada ’ was adopted, Mowat 
joined the coalition and took part in tho 
oonferenoe on federation which mot at 
Quebec (10 to 28 October 18641, Mowat 
advocated a senate elected for a hxod term, 
instead of an appointed senate which iniglit 
prove a more mechanical device for register- 
ing tho acts of the party in |)owtu*. 

Mowat^s labours on conlediM'ation wm'o 
out short by his appoininKsnt, on 14 Nov* 

1864, as one of tlie vict^-ohancellom of 
Ontario* He held that odice until Oct, 
1872* In 1872, when Edward Blake and 
Alexander Mackeniaie [q* v*], headers of 
the Ontario logiBlaturo, abandomd, in 
accordance with tho now constitution, 
local for f<Kloml politics, Mowat at their 
pquest rasigiud his judgeship and, re- 
joining tho local legislaturo as momimr 
for North Oxford, bocamo promior of 
Ontario on 29 Nov, 1872, Ho remained 
at the head of the provineo until 1896, 
when he entered Dominion inffitics as a 
supporter of Bit Wilfrid Laurier. 

Tn© enactments for which Mowat was 
rosponsibie during his twenty-four years’ 
premiemhip of Ontario aimed, as in the 
BaEot Act of 1874 and the Manhood Buifrago 
Act of 1888, at demooratMng Ontario 


institutions. At tlic^ same time he sought 
to simplify and chea|Mjn the oiHjration of 
jimtice, iiy the AdmiiUHtraiitni of %lustico 
Acts (1873 and 1874) ami the Judicature 
Acts of 1880 and IBBl he cifectivcly irHsimi- 
lated tlio |)ractice and proct'dnre of the 
common law and equity courts. Finally 
Mowat was reHponsifJt^ for an im|K>rtant 
Horics of measunss whicli, chcckisl by 
the fodcral veto and sanctioned in mt 
instances on appeal to tlte privy cfnincib 
Herv(“id to d<4iue the |>roper limits of 
provincial rights tinder ihi? constitution 
and remlcrtsl Mowat the victorious 
champion of jiroviucial rightH* In the 
first year of his prmnierHlnp Mowat tJaimed 
the right of the lieutenant-gtivernorJn" 
council to appoint qiKHm'H counsel with 
|>recedence in Ontario eoiirls* In 1876 
the provinci^ st^cured the right to n^gulab^ 
by legislation companit^H incor|Mirat4sl 
whetiier under a Diuuinirm, British, or 
foi’eign (sharitw. Again in 1883 the privy 
cotimul pronounced, after much litigation, 
in favour of Mowat<’s rJainm on istiialf of 
the province to (niact liquor legislation in 
spite of the general tsmlroi of tnule and 
(sunmerce vtwtisl in tlie Dominion parlla* 
ment, and the judgment at the same timti 
declaoHi the powi^r of the provincial 
legislature to lie within presari W limits 
‘ os plenary and as ampin as the iinimrial 
parliament in the plenitude of its power 
possessed and could 
other of Mowat’s viotorlci was th® 
delimitation by a decision of th® 
coimcil in 1884 of the bmindariem of Upper 
Canada (in Oniarit?) after a long ami hisOisl 
Mtnigglo with the Dtuninion parliament 
and with t he ne.ighhoiiring |aovineeiJ Mani- 
toba, dhis o wnerHinp and (suit oJ of bblJRHl 
s<|uare milt^s of tiU’riiory wen^ thisrely 
He,e.urcd^ te* ()nl.ario. Mi.nvat was inaile 
K.C,M,(h in 1892 and thCJbCh In I8lhh 
^ In 1896 Mr* l,auri(u\ ^•ht 1 hlswal hsw:hw of 
the Dominion, induced Mowat to re 
premiership of Ontario and assist the Ills? 
|iarty*ln Dm general ehsiDons t»f that y 
The dominant issutt 'was ila* Manit 
school (piestitin, touching tlie eiainis of 
Roman catholics hi w«paratrs state «Mlumo 
■ tion, which tlie Manib>ba legislature deelincHl 
to adniit* Mowat was In aceortl with lik 
leader in mlvoeating a compnmtisf^ 
the- catholics and th(^ M'anitoba IcMiilatii'ris 
which shmdd not priqiidiee 
upcotarian principieH* 
victory for Mr* Jsturiormi 
Mowat ficcoptisl a seat In 
the , office of ' miniit.er i»f In 
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accept the office of lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario. In 1808 his health began to 
fail, but in spite of a partial paralysis he 
continued his official duties. He died at 
(Government House, Toronto, on 19 April 
191)3, and was accoi'ded a public funeral in 
Mount Ideasant e(imetery. 

Mowat's (jonsistent success as a party 
icad(sr was due to his tact, political sagacity, 
and integrity. Tixo province recognised that 
to him its alTairs were safely entrusted. 
Tiie eonservalive opposition was powerless 
in tlie ju'eH(uico of the popularity and 
ige whitfii Mowat gained by his success- 
ful tjhampionshii) ^ of provincial rights. 

In Dominion luilitics Mowat advocated 
the policy of tmrtistrict(jd rc^ciiurocity with 
the united States, while lie was an ardent 
Hnpi>urter of i\m British connciction. He 
denouiici*tl as * veiled arnuixatioti ’ (loldwin 
Smithes proposal tluit Oatmda and tlie 
Unit^Ki States should maintain a uniform 
tarifi against tlie world, and free trade 
UdwtHm tlnunBelves. He was a momlier 
of the senate of tlie university of Toronto 
(1852-72), president of the Canadian 
Instit4ite (1B9441), president of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance (1897-87), vice-president of : 
tlui Canada Bilile Society (1859- 

1993), and hon. prcsiihmt of the Canadian 
Bar AsHOciation (1897). He held lionorary 
degri^cm from university, Trinity 

univerHity. and the university of Toronto. 

On 19 ' May 1846 Mowati married Jane, 
tlaugliier of *lohn and Hilen Ewart of 
Tonmto. There w<ne two sous and three 
daughterH from tlus marriage. The eide.st 
Hon, Fimieriak Mowat, is siierifl of the city 

liartraiti in the Ontario Lems- 
lativo Buildings by Eobert Mams, aB. ; 
in Oovi^rnnumt House, Toronto, by Dixon 
Patterson s in this National Club, Toronto, 
and in tho l>oaid room of tlio Imperial 
Ifife AHMuraneeOomitany by E. Wyly (Grier ; 
and in Bherifi MowaCs house by J. Cohn 
Forkm, 

{Hir Oliver Mowat, a biographical sketch, 
by a ;li. WtBiggar, KAl, Toronto, 1^)5 ■; 
private informatioml I* E. 

MUIB, sib william (IS1W905), 

Indian atiministrator and principal of Edm- 
burgh Univismityi bom in Clasgow on 
%1 April 1810, wfui youngest of four sons of 
William Muir, merchant in Qlas|ow, by his 
wife Helen Mimtie, of an Ayrshire family. 
John Muir [q.v,], the Sanskrit Eoholar, was 
his eldest brather. Tho eldest sister, Mar- 
gared, married tlie painter, Sir Geo^o 
flarvey [ii.v.]. Wt a willow two years after 


William’s birth, his mother took her four 
sons and four daughters to Kilmarnock, 
where William attended the grammar school. 

On the removal of the family to Manor 
Place, Edinburgh, he entered the university 
there, and subsequently the university of 
Glasgow. Before he had the opportunity 
of graduating, his grand-uncle, Sir James 
Shaw [q. v.], chamberlain of the City of 
London, previously lord mayor, gave Mrs. 
Muir four writerships for the East India 
Company’s civil service, and all her four 
sons went successively to Haileybury Col- 
lege and to the North-West Provinces of 
India. The second and third sons, James 
and Mungo, died there after short service. 

On 16 Dec. 1837 William Muir landed in 
Bombay. There he at once entered on the 
work of settling the periodical assessments 
of land revenue, and with that work his 
service of thirty-nine years was mainly 
identified. He was stationed successively 
in the districts of Cawnpore, Bundelkhund, 
and Fatehpur. Following in the footsteps 
of Robert MerttinsBird[q.vd and of James 
Thomason [q. v.], the creators of the land 
revenue system, ho passed into the board 
of revenue, and then became secretary to 
Thomason’s government of the North-West 
Provinces at Agra in 1847. 

Tho sepoy Mutiny broke out at Meerut 
on 10 May 1857 and spread rapidly. Muir, 
at Agra, where tho situation was soon 
critical, advised vigorous action from the 
first. Akbar’s great fort of Agra became the 
refuge of the Gliristians, and John Russell 
(jolvin [q. v.], the lieutenant-governor, 
just before his death there on 9 Sept. 1857, 
nominated Muir and two others to keep the 
wheels of government in motion. Muir 
vividly told tho story of his experience for 
lus children in his ‘ Agra in the Mutiny ’ 
(1896). Soon there was neither govern- 
ment nor revenue; but as head of the 
intolligonco department Muir held the 
dangerous position of centre of communi- 
cation between tho viceroy, Lord Canning, 
and tho civil and military authorities right 
across India to Delhi, Lahore, and Pesha- 
war, to Gwalior, Indore, and Bombay. The 
invaluable correspondence which ho con- 
trolled, after being partially utilised by 
Kaye in his history, was published in Edin- 
burgh in two volumes in 1902, edited by 
W. Goldwtream. 

On the virtual suppression (save in 
Oudh) of the rebellion at the end of 1867 
Lord Canning personally undertook the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, and removed the headquarters 
from Agra to Allahabad. At the end of 
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January 1858 he summoned Muir to join 
him there as secretary to his government. 
Muir’s experience and influence became all- 
important in the reorganisation o£ tlio 
provinces through 1858. To form after 
the Mutiny a permanent settlomont of 
the North-West Provinces which should at 
once content the people and satisfy tlio 
revenue was the problem wliioli Muir 
solved in his masterly minute of 5 Deo. 
1861, when he was senior member of tho 
board of revenue. Ho showed how the de- 
sired result could be reached gradually, on 
the basis of corn rents. That grt^at state 
paper convinced tho government of India. 
Foiitioal changes at the India ollhie in 
^ndon tot delayed sanction and i\m\ 
indetotely postponed the d(aciBion. 1\> 
that delay was largely due the loss of life, 
property, and revenue since Oiiused by 
famines in northern and central India, 

After acting as provisional nunn her of tlie 
governor-generars legislative council from 
IBCH Muir became foreign Ht'crcd-jrry tinder 
John tot Ijmi Lawremee in 18ti7, wlien ho 
was created K.C.8.L Next ytnir lie b<‘came 
lieutenant - governor of the North-West 
Provinces, and held oillee till 1874. Tiie 
sympathy and tlie ellioituiey wliieli ht^ 
brought to lus administration obliUirated 
the last traces of the rebellion. Ho miti- 
gated the severity of tlie land asscHHinent, 
and passed two acts which consolklattMl 
and amended the land laws of tho 
North-West Provinces. Ho ehock^xl, and 
finally abolished, Hindu female infanti- 
oido, without creating political discantont. 
He promoted tlio spread of botli primary 
and university education. The M ui r collt^ge, 
which boars his name, at Allahabad, and 
the university which he instituUnl tliere, 
porpetuate his memory, and he do ve tec I 
his leisure to tho welfare of tho aiiristian 
natives. Prom 20 Nov. 1H74 to Hept. 
1876 he held tho high ollice of linanoial 
member of Lord Northbrook’s councih 
When Queen Victoria became Pmpj'esH of 
India she adopted, as tlio translation of 
that title, ^ the phraHO, which Muir sug- 
gested, of Kaisar-i-Hind. At a later period, 
when a guest at Balmoral, he aHsiHUid 
Queen Victoria in her Hindustani studies. 

On Ms rotirem(3nt from India in 1876 lie 
accepted the invitation of M>rd Ballsbury, 
secretary of state for India, to join the 
council of India in London. But lui rosigned 
Ms seat there on 15 Dec, 1885 on being 
appointed principal of Kdinburgli Uni- 
versity. That oiiio© ho hold till his death. 
IlMing the offioM residence insufficient, he 
ac<iuired Dean Park House, winch became 


the centre of a gracious hospitality, that soon 
obliterated tho memory of old acjtuhvmio 
feuds. In tlio words of Bir Ludovio Grant, son 
of Hir Alexander (bmit Iq. v. ], his imnuHiiaie 
prcdecesHor, lie * emnentt^d cordial rt^Iations 
between theunivm'sity ami all Heciions of tlio 
community.’ He iirovcKl a generous bene- 
factor to the university, ami was gem«rally 
known as * the stiuUmta’ prineipai. 

Meanwhile Muir amid his ofiieial labours 
made a universai nsputation as an Arabia 
Bclielar and an Iiistorian of islam. To the 
‘ Calcutta Keview,’ wliile it was tsIiiiMl tty 
the^ present writer from 185? onwards, 
Muir coniriliuUsl fifteen ariitlcs, and on 
tliese he baHetl Ids standaril ^ Jdfe of 
Malutinet— liishtry of Islam to the Bra 
of tho Hegira’ (4 vols. 1 858*111 ). He 
acfpired tlie MBB. of tlm lirst iMiihori- 
ties, Wkkidt, HiHlifinu, and ’L lil.iari, and 
Bul>Ht‘quently presenUsl his valuable MH» 
of Wakidi to the India offiee, after giving 
a traiiHcu’ipt to the I‘Idinburgh ihdversity 
library. A third edition of Muir’s ’ Idfed 
in ono vohmu^ omitting the iniroducktry 
chapters and most- of tlie nok‘H, a|ipearmi 
111^18114 anil vvas out of jtrini at Ids deatlu 
In 1881 j\hdr dtffivi^rtsl the lii-de leuture at 
Gambridge on ^Tiie Karly Galipliaki and 
liiso of Islam.’ In 1888 ids * Annais of ilia 
Harly GaliphaUs ’ and in 1806 Ills * Mame* 
luke or Blavo Dynasty of Egypt* com. 
plated Ms grmt history down to the mssyiti|i. 
lion of the title of Gaiiph by the ‘ 
Bultanate. To the tot volume I 
tixed a lecture which ho Mimmd to 
Edinburgh students in 18iH on the Grui«k*vf.| 
* gieat armament of ndHguideti Ghris- 




iianityd Meanwliile Im also publiHhnl 
' ThiUhraii ; its Gom|>o!hion and Teueldng, 


(UU| 

and the Tentimony it bears to Ho 
Scripturi’H’ (1878); * Hxtraets from Hie 
Goran, in thoGrigirial, with Englinh remlm^- 
ing ’ (1880) ; ^ The Apology of al Kiudy ’ 

(1881 and 1HH7) ; * The Old ami New 'l\^kr. 
ments, Tourai, i^ubur and Gohjs4 ; “* 
lems invited k> see and read * 
er Htnall ttmtises. * Ancient 


IS'" 
I 


_raoie 

Poetry ; its CMnuirumtvsH and AutiumtidtyJ 
ill Ikiyai Asiati'C Hociet'y’s * Journai ^ In 
1870, is of Mgli value. 

Me was eleckd pri.^Hiileni of the lli'yal 
Asiatic Boeiety <if Great Brikdn and In-iand 
in I8B4. and in ^008, In rwogidiion of * tho 

immirkyiC'U, and yoiume * 
aamio Idskiry and I lie 
turo, was awarded the iriimnial juldhs^ gi 
medal, previous holdem b-elng E. 11. tfow 
iq. Y. BuppL 11, 1 and K, W* W<«t |i.p v, HuppL 
ilj» iM was matia hoin D.CtL.jJ Dxiord 
in 1B82, i.)L;D, 'Of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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ami in 1888 Doctor of Philosophy of 
Bologna University, at the eighth centenary 
of the foundation of which he represented 
Edixxburgh. 

Muir died at Edinburgh on 11 July 1905, 
and was buried in Dean cemetery. He 
married in 1840 Elizabeth Huntly (d. Oct. 
1897), daughter of James Wemyss, collector 
of Cawnpore and a cadet of the family of 
Wemyss Castle in Eifeshiro. She was identi- 
fied with her husband in all his undertakings. 
Of tlie fifteen oliildran of the marriage, 
the eldest son is Colonel William James 
Wemyss Muir, Bengal artillery and political 
department. 

In 1862 Muir joined liis brother John in 
endowing tlie £ihaw professorship of Sans- 
krit ami comparative literature at Edin- 
burgh in memory of their grand-uncle, Sir 
Jami^ Siiaw. Busts of Muir arc in the 
Muir College, Allahabad, and in Edinburgh 
University, A crayon portrait belongs 
to the eltot son. 


of India, 1873-1874,* The 
Timci, 12 July 1905 ; the lloyal Asiastio 
Seeksty’s Journal, 1905, by Sir Charles J. 
Lyall (a good estimate of Muir’s Arabic 
sehoiarHliip ami general charatjter) ; the 
Btiident, KtUnburgh University Magazine, Sir 
VViliiam Muir Number, 1905; Sir William 
Muir Memorial Service, an addresH by Kov. 
John Keiman, M.A., XXl)., in the M/Ewan 
llall, Sunday, 10 July 1905,] C. S. 
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International Exhibition at Brussels in 
1897 ; while other works possessing both 
charm and simplicity were the marble 
figure of a girl personifying ‘ Innocence ’ 
(R.A. 1876), ‘ Rest ’ (Grosvenor Gallery, 
1881 ; acquired by Miss Hoole), ‘ Mom 
waked by the Circling Hours ’ (Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1884), ‘ Autolycus ’ (R.A. 1885), 
a bronze group entitled ‘ The Conquerors ’ 
(R.A. 1887), ^Love’s Token’ (R.A. 1891), 
and ‘ The Sisters ’ (1905). 

Mullins also possessed considerable powers 
of portraiture. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy busts of, among others, Dr. 
Martineau (1878), Mr. W. G. Grace (1887), 
Rt. Hon. 0. T. Ritchie (1889), and Six 
Evelyn Wood (1896). He also executed 
statuettes of Gladstone (1878), Val Prinsep, 
A.E.A. (R.A. 1880), Sir Rowland HUI, 
and Edmund Yates (1878), a marble 
effigy of Queen Victoria for Port Elizabeth 
(1900), a bronze equestrian statue of the 
Thakore Saheb of Morvi (1899), and statues 
of General Barrow (marble, 1882) for the 
Senate House of Lucknow, of Henry VII 
(stone, 1883), for King’s College, Cambridge, 
and William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet 
(1887), for Dorchester. His most curious 
work was the circus-horse in Brighton 
cemetery, executed in 1893 as a memorial 
to Mr, Ginnott, a well-known circus-owner. 

Mullins embellished many prominent 
London buildings by carvings, panels, and 
other elective decorative woxrk. He exe- 


MULLINS, EDWIN RO80OE (1848- 
1007), Muiptor, bom in J-iondon on 22 Aug. 
1848, wm li younger son and sixth oMld in 
ft tolly of live sons and three daughters 
of l-klward Mullins of Box, WUtahiro, 
solioiUjr, by his wife Eliziiboth Baker. 
After Iwing wluoatal at lx)uth grammar 
sohool and Mfti'lbofough allege (180;}-5). 
Mullins was tramod in the art schools of 
loMnljotii and the Royal Ac^omy, and sub- 
wsquently under John Birnie Bhilip [d- Y-J; 
111 1800 ho wont to Munioh, where ho studied 
under Frofossor Wagmullor, and in 1872 
gftinod ft silver moaal at Munich and a 
bron»o inwlai at Vienna for a group entitled 
‘ Sympathy.’ In 1 874 ho returned to Loudon 
and booamo a constant exhibitor at tho 


was maii.,- .. * 

pxitpaints Tl'ie best of hm works ^ of tlus 
was probably ‘ (Jain : My pumshmont 
or than 1 can boar ’ (New Gallery, 
Xho bronao statue of a ‘ Boy with 
tup’ IR.A. 1805) was shown at tho 



euted tho carvings for the buildings of the 
Fine Arts Society, Bond Street (1881), a 
pedimeut for tho Harris Free Library, 
Preston, representing ^ Tho Ago of Pericles ’ 
(1886), and the Mozo, representing the entry 
of Charles II into London, for the drawing- 
room of tho Grocers’ Hall (1892). 

in 1889 Mullins published ‘A Primer of 
Sculpture.’ Ho died at Walberswick, Sufiolk, 
on 9 J an* 1907, His remains after cremation 
at G cider’s Groon were buried at Hendon 
Park. Ho married on 4 Juno 1884 Alice, 
daughter of Jolm Pelton, J .P., of Croydon 
and hiul issue three sons and one daughter; 

[Tho Times, 14 Jan. 1907 ; Spielmann’a 
British Sculpture, 1901; Encyo. Brit. 11th 
edit. art. on Sculpture; Century Mag., July 
1883 ; Portfolio, Aug, 1889 (art. by Sir Walter 
Armstrong) ; Builder, 21 Jan. 1888; ;^t 
Jbum. 1907; private information from Mr, 
W, E. Mullins.] S. E. F. 

MUNBY, ARTHUR JOSEPH (1828- 
1910), poet and civil servant, born in 1828, 
was eldest of six sons and one daughter 
of Joseph Mxxnby of Clifton Holme, York- 
shire, solicitor, a member of an old York- 
I tr u 3 
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shire family, by his wife Caroline El(?anor 
Forth (see Memorial of Joseph by 

A. J. Munby, 1876). Ho wiis educated 
at St. Peter’s School, York, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 

B. A. in 1851, proceeding M.A. in 1856. 
He entered Lincoln’s Inn on 11 Jime 1851, 
and was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1855. 
From 1858 to 1S8B ho lield a post in 
the ecclt3Biastical commissioners’ office, 


retiring at the age of sixt^y. A compottMit 
and conBcientioxis official, ko was known to 
his friends as an acoompliHhed poet and 
man of letd^rs. His first volume, (uitltled 

* Benoni,’ w'as iasued in 1852. Seven ycairs 
later ho was a competitor for the fifty- 
guinea prize olTered by tlio Crystal Palace 
Company for a poem on the Burns oent<‘- 
nary of 1859, when ho was oiui of six aom- 
pet'itors wlioso oxcclkmce was ludd to Ixi 
not far sliort of that of the wimuM’, Miss Isa 
Craig, afterwards Mi's, Oraig-Knox |f|. v. 
BuppL 11], Others of tlu^ six were (lerald 
Massey [q. v. Biippl, II J and i^'i'cderio 
William Henry Myers ( q. v. vSuppl. 1 1. To 

* Benotvi ’ suececKkxl, in 1865, ‘ Vi'i'ses Nmv 
and Old,’ a collection of contrihutions t,(> 

* Fraser,’ ‘ Macmillan,’ ^ I’ouiple Bar,’ ‘ Oikhi 
a Week,’ and otlu^r magazines. In 1880 
came * Dorothy,’ a ‘ country st.oi'y,’ in 
the elegiac v<rrHO which its* wnB^r had 
employed for his Burns poem. PuldiKljod 
anonymously, and dedicatotl t<J a lifelong 
friend, the novelist, Bicliard Dodilridgb 
Blaokmoro v. BuppL I], its idylfia 
grace and vivid pietitros of country scenes 
and life obtained for it a recognition 
wliicsh luwl not. bexm accordtsd to its ac- 
knowledged predec<\ssorH. Itolxrrt Brown- 
ing, to wliom a copy had been forward<‘d 
tlirough the pulilisher, rixxlved it w'itli 
the warmest aclmiration, praising espixiially 
its signal ‘ oxquiBit.<«ieHHes of olmerva- 
bion ’ aiul consummate craftsmauHiup ; and 
it was spetxUly r(‘print(Kl in Anufrica, 
going into three odi tions in 1 882. * Vestigia 
Eetrorstim ’ (Easslyn series of |xxvts) 
followed in IB9L This ineluded a sonnet 


whicli in tht3 previous ytxir luul recoivtxl the 
diploma of the committee of tliC! Ih^atricts 


Exposition at Florenee. ■ Vulgar VerseH ’ 
(that is, ‘verses of common life’) -in 
dialect and out of it,’ written under the 


of Slones Brown’ (1891); 
Susan, a Poem of Dtigrecs ’ (1B92) ; * Ann 
Morgan’s Love, a Pedestrian Poem ’ (1896) 
‘Poems, TjvWa <ifui * /irwvn 


and a final volumo, ‘Eelieta’ (1009), 
make up the sum of Munby’s mtdrical 
output. To this last collection he prefixed 
th© following Landor-like quatrain ; 


■ I’licre was a morning I follow’d Fame ; 

There was a noonday wlien 1 caught iier 
eye : 

Th(‘n5 is an evening wlmn I hold my name 

Calmly aloof from all her hm^ and cry.* 

He also produced a ftnv Uiagazine arti(?leB 
and a compilation entiiled * J’Viithful Her- 
vants: Epita|>lm and Obiitiarles ’ (InmiHi 
on an earlier anthology of 1826), which 
ineluded ‘ A lliHiorical Prefime and a Pi*o- 
fatory Honnotd 

Munhy’s po<*iry is ehariuderiHeri by im 
absolute simierity, its HeholarMliip, its 
tt^obtucal skill, ils deHcri|>tive |>«nver, and 
its ktHui feeling for and clost' observalion 
of nature and rural life, Outside iliis. Ins 
dominant note may Im said to liave Ixxm 
what Inm been cailixl ‘ tlu^ glorification of 
tlio working woman,’ ^vith t:'H|xx?jal iiwistentm 
on the <lignity <d manual labour. 

Munby travelled widely, was a ch'ver 
raconPmr, and an F.S.A. with a genuine 
love of anti<iuity. For many years lie 
was a regular eontrthuior to * Notes and 
Queries’; and he wax a warm HupporbT 
of tlie WorkingMi’n’sColli'ge, ilam ini treat 
Ormond Streets, wiuwe, between IH66 and 
1870, he taught a Latin idaMH* He wifeH a 
merulxM* of tlie Pirn and Pimeii Club ^videh 
iuiHembled, eirm 186L7L at Autirey 
HoiiHe, Netting Hill, under ilie aiisplees of 
Mrs. Peter 0'aylor. A st'k^tdion from its 
prooeedingH, entiikxi * Auld Ismg Byne,’ 
wtis prinkd prIvaUdy in 1877, and inefudus 
verses by Munby, 

Munby died at his litile cottage at Pyr* 
ford, nesj Eipkiy in Bum?y, on 20 Jan. 
1010, and was buried at l*yrb>rd. Tfu^ 
jadilication of his will in the following 
tluly diH( dosed t.la^ fiyjt that on 14 January 
1876 he luui married his Hervunt, Hannak 
Cullwick, who hful died in July 1000, 
Owing to the refusal of his wife to quit law 
Htatiorii, ilu^ marriage (rim tlie will), though 
known to lier ridatiouH and to tlirm’ of 
her huHlxiiurH friends, hml never Ixsm 
uuwle known to his own family. J'la' eir* 
cumHtiuuH‘s supjily an ex|ilanation of many 
piwHugm ju Munby’s pomns whieii must 
otherwise iHunaiu oliscure to Ids itialers ; 
and siweral of tla^ pirees containeil in 
his hint volume, * lieliciaj issmxi after 
his wife’s (hadla rnwl in this light* have 
gitiat beauty ami pathos. He hdi no 
issue* 

He be{|ui*atlu.Hl many of his Ixioks to 
Trinity (iillegt^ Ckmlirkige ; ami Pt the 
British M'useum two dtH.Hi.boxi’s containing 
photitgraphs, MBB., dlarii»s, on eoio 
dliiondhat they were not to Im o|»emxi or 
examined before 1 Jam 19511 
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f l’orsonal knowlcclffo ; Tho Times, 5 Feb. 
1010 ; Daily OHograph, and Daily Mail, 
4 July ISIlO ; art. in Gent. Mag. ooxovii. 
500 514, liy Thomas Bayne ; Working Men’s 
(.ollogo Journal, March 1010, and works.] 

A. D. 

MIINEO, JAMES (1832-1908), premier 
of Victoria, AiiHtralia, bom on 7 Jan. 18:^2 
at (lien J)ul>h in the parish of JMdracbillis, 
BuiiiorlandHitin^, was Bticond son of Donald 
Munro of (don Dul>h, by his wife Georgina 
Bcobio Mackay. Educated at tlio village 
Bchfa>l of Arniadalo, vSutheriandsbiro, he be- 
gan life as a printor, .serving his approntico- 
) in Mt'HsrM. (JonBtnl)lo’H printing-works 
i’ldinlnirglu Ho emigrated to Victoria 


at 1 


in 18t>8 and worked as a printer until 
18115, wIhui h(^ founded tho Victorian Per- 
Propfu'ly lnvoHt.m(int and Build- 
ing *Soci<d>y, of which for Hovcntcon years 
ho atd-tal as Hcau'tjtary, Ho was also instru- 
inontal in Btarting the Mell)oume woollen 
miliH and tlio Victorian Permanent Fire 
liisufance I’aking advantage of tho 
Ht^mdy iip|)r{Kuation in land values, Munro 
founded in 18H2 tho l^\5deral Banking 
C^uiifiany and ftrr throe? yeairs coneluctod 
ilH o|>orat.itUiH as managing director. In 
1SB7 ho e'stabliHlusd the Revil Estate Bank. 
In iBBJ ho turnoti his attention to poli- 
Afteir an unHUCcejssful atteunpt to 
onbvr the? logiHlativo asHinnldy for Dundas, 
iiii was oliHif;<si in 1874 for North Melbourne 
as a HU|>pot’ior of flames (hnalall Francis 
ftp v.|, rmd in 1877 for (Jarlion. Ho was 
tlcfcuiod in 1880, but, roamtonul parliament 
for Nmdh Molbourno in April 18BL In 
and March 1BB9 ho was ro- 
for Ooalong. 

a staunch liberal, Munro was 
nilnmter of public insfruetion in tho first 
lk<rry nnniMtry friJin 10 Aug. to 20 Oct. 
1875. Mo (lecIimHl affico in the second 
lk?rry adminktration in IB77, and joined 
W'llli J. ff. OaH(?y in forming a * oorruir 
fuiriy * on tht^ liberal side. He led the 
ijppositiijn to llu? (dlliesrDtmkin govern- 
numt, and in 1800, on his return from 
a vkii to l^ngland, lie attacked Hie finan- 
cial fiolicy of that cabinet and carried a 
vote of want of conliihmoo. As a result 
lie took oilioo m treaHurm* and firemier on 
II Nov. 1 8110* At, tbe nioeiing of tlio federal 
convention in Bydnoy in 1B91, Munp ms 
one of the rt^pi*esentatives of Victoria. 
Financia! |jri*Hsnro due to the depreeiation 
of lantl values led Munro to resign tho 
|ircinierH!u|i In Fobriuiry 1002 and become 
agont'gmim'al of ilio colony in London, 
lioturning to Melliourno in Novomber 
loliowing, amid linancial dilllculties and 



failing health, he resigned that office and 
retired from public life. 

Apart from politics Munro’s chief interest 
lay in temperance work. For many years 
ho was the leader of the temperance party 
in the Victorian parliament, and was at 
one time president of the Victorian Alliance 
and tho Melbourne Total Abstinence 
Society and chief officer of the Order of 
Rocha bites. 

Ho was an executive commissioner at 
tho Melbourne exhibitions of 1880-1 and 
1888-9, and at the Philadelphia, the 
Sydney, and Paris exhibitions. 

Munro died at his daughter’s residence 
at Malvern, a suburb of Melbourne, on 
25 Fob. 1908. He married, on 31 Dec. 1853, 
Jane, only daughter of Donald Macdonald 
of Edinburgh, and had four sons and three 
daughters. 

[Victorian Men of the Time, 1878 ; 
Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ii. 638 ; Mennell’s 
Diet, of Australasian Biog, 1892 ; The Times, 
27 Feb, 1908 ; Melbourne Argus, 26 Feb. 
1908 ; Turner’s Hist, of the Colony of Vic- 
toria, voL ii. ; Colonial Office Records.] 

C.A. 

MURDOCH, WILLIAM LLOYD (1856- 
1911), Australian cricketer, born at Sand- 
hurst, Victoria, Australia, on 18 Oct. 1855, 
fourteen days after his father’s death, 
was son of Gilbert William Lloyd Murdoch, 
at one time an officer in the American 
army, by liis wife Edith Susan Hogg. 

Educated at Dr. Bromley’s school in 
Ihillarat, ho removed in youth to New 
South Wales, Having been articled at 
Sydney to G. Davis, a solicitor, he prao- 
tiaed at Cootamundra. Showing early 
aptitude for cricket, he was a member 
of the Albert cricket club at Sydney, 
and at tho age of twenty he began to 
play for New South Wales, and from 
1875 to 1884, in eleven inter-colonial 
matches, lie had the fine average of 47 
runs for 20 innings, Tho score by which 
his name is chieiiy remembered was that 
of 321 (out of a total of 775) mad© for New 
South Wales v. Victoria at Sydney in Fob. 
1882. Ho also scored 279 not out for the 
Fourth Australian team v. Rost of Australia 
at Molbourno in 1883. In tho colonies he 
was known as the ‘ W. G. Grace of Australia,’ 
and was tho ©arliest of a long series of groat 
Australian batsmen. Originally his fame 
was partly duo, however, to his merits as a 
wiokot-koepor. Ho claimed to bo the first to 
dispense with the longstop, a course which 
Blaokham, the best of all wicket-keepers, 
subseciucntly popularised in Australia and 
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England, But lie soon gave up wicket- 
keeping to bis colleague Blackbam, and 
tbenceforth generally fieldeil at point, 
Murdoch first came to England os 
a member of the first Australian cleyen 
(captained by D. W. Clregory) which visited 
England in 1878, He owed his selection 
to his capacity as a wicket-keeper. During 
this tour ho learned much in the art of 
batting, and became one of tlie Itiiuling 
batsmen of the world. He captained t.he 
Australian teams winch visited England in 
1880, 1882, 1884, and 1890, heading the 
Australian batting averages on ()f 

these tours. At Kennington Oval in 


out to slow bowling and hit hard and 
clean. As a batsman he was e:5ei*ll(*d by 
Dr. W, G, Grace only on hard true jiitehes, 
and by few in dtdence on soft Irt^acdierous 
wickets. As a captain he was a masi(*r 
of tactics, full of pluck and resource, and 
showed great m^rve in tiphill games. 

Murdoch, wlio visihd Australia on 
business in 1910, died of afmpleiy at 
Melbourne cricket ground on 18 Feb. Ifdl, 
while a spisitator of the test- mateli there 
between Bouth Africa and Australia, His 
rmnains were embalmed and l>rougld- to 
England, and were int-errtHl at, Kensid Green, 
He married in 1HB4, at. Melbourne, dtuuima, 


Bept, 1880, in the match in which. Australia 
met for tho first time the full stremgth of 
England, Murdoch showed liis calibre by 
carrying his bat in an uphill game through 
the second innings for 159 (Dr. W. G, Grace 
scored 152 for England in the first innings). 
The teams of 1882 and .1884 wen^ the 
strongest/ ever sent to England, and as a 
batsman Murdoch was at tliat period 
surpassed only by T)r. Gracau His out/- 
standing innings of 1882 was that of 
286 not out v. Busst^x at Brighton, a score 
which was until 1899 .unb(*aten by an 
Australian in EnghuHl. In tlie tnateh v. 
England at tlie Oval in Aug. 1884 lie scored 
211 out of a total of 551, still tlie highest 
score made by an Australian in England in 
a rm)resontative match. He also scored 132 
V* Cambridge University in June of that 
year. After an absence from th© game for 
six years h© returned to England in 1890 
as captain of a weak Australian team, which 
met wUh little sucscess. Ho also visited 
America in 1878, and went with W. W. 
Bead’s i.eam to Bouth Africa in 1891- -2. 

Bottling in England in 1891, he qualifkHl 
for Sussex, and captaimxl that county be- 
tween 1893 and 1899. Fur Bussex his b(‘st 
scores during tlvis period were 172 v, Hamp- 
shire at Southampton (1894), 144 Bomor- 
sotshire at Brighton (1896), 130 v. Glouces- 
toshito at Bristol (1897), and 121 not otit 
V, Hotts at Nottingham (1898); but with 
increasing years and weight liis batting 
deteriorated. He subscsqucntly rilayed 
(10()1"4) for the I^mdon County uricket 
Club founded by Dr, W. G» Qraca at tho 
Crystal Palace, Bydt^nliam, making many 

f ood scores against first-class countiaH. 
fis last memorable score was 3,40 at the 
Oval in 1904, when ho played asHubstitute 
for the Gentlemon v, Players. Of fine 
physique, Murdoch was an ortliodox and 
consistent batsman, playing with a straight 
bat and a perfect defenoe ; a master of tlio 
ot drive and the out, he was quick to jump 


daught(w of iTohn Boyd Wataou, a W(*allhy 
gohlminer of Bemligo, and luul isHue im 
sons and threi’s datigldc^rs, 

Murdooli publislied in 1893 a lit tle hand- 
book on cricktd., Tliere is a small steel 
engraving portrait of Murtlofih <m tlm fille- 
page of voL 42 of * Baily’s Magazine’ (1884). 

[The ITucm, 20 Feb, 1911 ; Menneirs Dirt, 
of AuHtralasiau Biog. IH92 ; W. (i Gmce, 
Cr!<4t(44ng linminimamrrH, 1899; WindtuTs 
Oi(!l«4en/ Ahimnaclo 3912 ; private inlorma- 
t.ieii.] W. 'B. 0$ 

lvrUB;RAY, ALEXANDER BTUAM 
(1841-1904), ketqaif of Greek and lionmn 
antiquities in tht^ British Museum, btjm at 
Arlurlot, near Arlrroath in Forfarsldrn, on 
8 Jan. 1841, was ektat son in a family of 
fotir brothers and four sfstem of Claorgo 
Murray, a tradesman, and of hk wife Helen 
Margaret Bayk^s, His younger brother, 
George Boberl Milne Murray tq. v* Suppi, 
n], was kt^qxTof th<^ depart menl- of Ijotnny 
at the Britisli MuHtnnn (1895-1995), thiH 
l»eing the only instfinee in tie* history of 
th(^ British Museinn of two Ijrotliers iHung 
kceptirs at the same time. 

After brnng (*dm?ai(*d at the lloyal 
Higdi iBchool, kklinimrgh, Mtirray at temlHl 
Edinlmrgh Uni versity during 1893 4. and 
gradus/tcal M.A. Hi) alst) slndietl at BtTlIn 
UniverHity in 1895, wlau’i* la^ workeil at 
philological and archacdogical subJeidH 
umler Bdekh, lliilniitr, and J^umpt , and lunt 
Henry Nidik'nlnp ft>r a f<41ow Hlndmu* 

Murray was afipointed iwislant In tlic 
department of Gre<*k and Homan anilipd- 
im atthi) British Museum on 14 Feb. 1897. 
(Bir) CharlcH Newton |Vp v. Btij:>pl., I| wrm 
then k'Coper. Tlie Blacas ami C^mbdlani 
callcotionH had jest b(»en purtdiascd, 
Wood’s oxcivvations were in 
Ephesus. Between 1897 
worked actively under Newton 
and acquired minute famiilarity witii tlm 

of 
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fiiitifjtiitiaH. On 13 Feb. 1886 he succeeded 
Ncnvlf m as keeper of the department of 
Cinjck and Roman antiquities. The recent 
removal of the natural history collections 
to the new buildings in Cromwell Road, 
Keiisingtfon, the completion of the new 
building known as the ‘ White Wing ’ at 
Bioomslmry, and other alterations, had 
gr-eai..ly inereasod the available space for 
tlie exhibition of the collections. Hence 
a thorougli nairganisation of the galleries 
devoted to Greek and Roman antiquities 
wan remdered at once pi'aedicablc, and this 
was for many ycavrs Murray’s ehi<d pro- 
oe(!U|Hition. The specimens wore sot out 
with greater aon8idef*ation than before 
ftm grmf'ral efbset. and s|)aec% and at the 
name time all th(^ fittings and lal)cls were 
ini|a'(»v(Hi He was always hcslpful to 
visitiors to liiH department, and patiently 
auHwcfred inqtiirieH of eorroapondents from 
a diMtanca, Although ho carried through 
t lu^ \mm no depart mental cat alogue of his 
owiif he wfUi a careful reach^r and critic 
of all that was published by assistants 
In his department^ and contributed intro- 
duetlons to several volumes by them. He 
wrote the letiurpress to the ‘Terracotta 
Hareofdtagi, Chxa^k and Etniscan, in the 
Britisn Museum’ (1B9B), and most of the 
Knkomi section (jf the ‘ Excavations in 
Gyfinis * (Brit. Mus.). 

For many years he made it a practice 
to viHit. Omtitumtt (m])ecially Greece, 
Italy, or Bjiain, and sd was familiar 

with tla^ eliirt elaHsitjal sitt^s and 1‘oreign 
ladleihlons, and with forc^km archmologists. 
Hie only oceasions on wliich he took part 
in work'iri tlie Bold ware in 1870, when he 
vislBtl the site of Frieno with Newton, 
and In 1806, when lie was temporarily in 
charge of tim excavations at Enkomi 
(Balatnis) In €y'|mus. 

He died of pmmmonia, supervening on 
Infiuenr.a, at his liouse in the museum 
preeinete, on 5 Mareli 1904, and was buried 
at Keniml Grecm* 

He was twice marriedj (1) to Jenny 
Hancock (wlio tluKl on 3 Nov. 1874, and is 
tairietl at Wi^y bridge) ; (2) on 0 April 1881, 
to Anne Murray, youngest daughter of 
Havid Wtilsh, of Hllytoghills, Klncardine- 
ihlre, who survivecL There was no family 
by either marriage, 

Murray was mmle LL,1). of Glasgow in 
18111, IBs was a corn^sponding member of 
the Boyal Ihussian Academy and of the 
Aeadeniie dm Insiuipriona of the French 
liisrituti^ ; a membm^ of the German 
Arclimok>ghm! Institute, a fellow of the 
Bociciy of Antiquaries (18B0), of the 


British Academy (1903), and a vice- 
president of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies. 

He was through life an adherent of the 
Scottish Presbyterian church. Although 
somewhat quick-tempered, he was courteous 
and warm-hearted. 

Murray wrote much on classical archae- 
ology independently of his official work. 
His writings showed the width of his know- 
ledge, and were full of curious observations 
on points of detail ; blit his power of broad 
elementary exposition was limited, and 
though he was always interesting and 
suggestive, it was by no means easy to 
follow the general drift of his thought. 
From 1879 onwards all his writings deal- 
ing with early Greece were coloured by his 
reluctance to accept the early date, which 
was gradually being estahlished beyond 
controversy, for Mycenaean culture. 

His chief independent works were: 1. 

‘ A ManuaP of Mythology/ 1873. 2. ‘ A 
History of Greek Sculpture/ vol. i. ‘ From 
tlio Earliest Times down to the Age of 
Idicidias,’ 1880 ; vol. ii. ‘ Under Fheidias 
and his Successors/ 1883 ; 2nd edit, of 
both volumes, 1890. 3. ‘ Handbook of 
Arolunology : Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Sculp- 
ture, Terracottas, Mural Paintings, Arohi- 
tocturo, 1892. 4. * Greek Bronzes,’ 
1898. 5. ‘ The Sculptures of the Par- 
thenon/ 1903. 

Murray was also a frequent writer in 
tlio leading archaeological organs and in 
the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyelopsedia 
Britannica,’ as well as in the ‘Contem- 
porary ’ and ‘ Quarterly’ ’ reviews (of. 
Bmaiane-KroU, p. 102). 

[Proc. Brit. Acad. 1903-4, p. 321 (by Sir E. 
Mtiunde Thompson) j Bursiano-Eroll, Biograph. 
Jahrb. fur die Altortmnswiss. 1907, p. [100 
(A. H. Smith); personal knowledge and 
private information.] A. H. S. 

MURRAY, CHARLES ADOLPHUS, 
seventh Eabu oii- Dui^Monn (1841-1907), 
bom ill Grafton Btrcck, London, on 24 March 
1841, was only son of Alexander Edward 
Murray, sixth earl of Dunmore, by his 
wife Oathorino, fourth daughter of George 
Augustus Herbert, ©leventli earl of Pem- 
broke [q, V.]. He succeeded his father 
as seventh earl on 15 July- 1845. 

Educated at Eton, he entered the Scots 
fusilier guards on 18 May 1860, and re- 
mained with the regiment till 1864. A 
conservative in politics, ho was lord-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria throughout 
Disraeli’s second government from 1874 
till 1880. He was also lord-lieutenant of 
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Stirlingshire froiii 1874 till 1885, and hon. 
colonel of tlio Ist vohmtcjer battalion of 
the Cameron Higlilanders from lBf)6 till 
1907, 

A man of powerful physique, I)unrnor(‘ 
travelled in many j)ai’tB of the world, 
including Africa and tlio Arctic regions; but 
lus cliief fame iis an explorer rests on a 
year’s journey made in 1892 in company 
with Major itoolie of tlu^ third dragoon 
guards through Kaslimir, Western Thibet, 
Chinese Tartary and Russian Ctudral Asia. 
They started from Kawal Idndi on 9 April 
1892, and remained k)get}u3r till 12 iDee,, 
when they j)arted at JKashgar in GlunoHe 
Turkestan* Major Eoehe, having no {aiss- 
port for the Central Asiair frontier, then 
returned to India, while Dunmoro con- 
tinued his route westward through Fergliana 
and Transeaspia, reaching Mamarcand 
towards the end of January 1899, He 
had ridden and walked 2500 miles, travers- 
ing forty-one mountain passt^s and sixty- 
nine rivers. On 9 July 1893 Iw read* a 


paper on his experienc(3H hrd’ort? the Ji(»yal 
Ccograpliical Bocuety Jo urn. ii. 385), 
and in the same year pubIiKh(‘d an account 
of his exploration in ‘ The Pamirs/ 
Though interesting and wririen in a simple 
and manly slyhs, the book luwl small 
goographical value. Dunmore’s Hcueniilic 
outfit wiiH meagre. Indications for altitude 
wore bii^cKl on the readings of ordinary 
aneroids, and were not trustwortliy. The 
ground had been covered by previous 
explorers and, according to experts, Dun- 
moro limkiKl tlio mjcessary training for 
making fresh observations of valine {€fw(/. 
Jourmil, iii. 115). Dunmoro was also the 
author of * Ormisdale,’ a novel, published 
in 1893. 

A few years l)(?fore his d(3ath h<% tog(ith<*r 
with otluvr members of his family, joined 
the Christian Hcientist/s’ AsHotaatiom He 
attended the dedication of tlui moCuir 
church of tlie community at Boston, IJ.8.A., 
in^ June 199(5. In 1907, at a Christian 
seionce meeting at Aldershot, he deolartjd 
that lus daugliter had (iunHl lum of ruptsirc? 
by motliods of Christian stutmce. He di<^d 
suddenly on 27 Aug. 1907 at Manor Houh(\ 
Frimley, near Camberley, and was buriijd 
at Dunmorcs, jujar Larlairt, BtirlingHliire* 
At an imjucst, on 28 Aug, 1907, death 
was pronounood to be due to syncope 
caused by heart failure. 

Ix)rd Dunmoro married on 5 April IB(5(5 
Ls4y Gortrude, tliird daughi^n* of Tlumuis 
William Coke, second earl of Ixacester, E.G, 
An only son, Alexander Edward, sucoeeded 
as eighth carl of Dunmoro* 


[The Times, 28 Aug. 1907; Wlu/s Who; 
Burke’s Peerage ; Geog. Jourm, Oet, 1907. j 

8. K R 

MUEEAY, DAVID CHRISTIE IIH47 - 
1907), novt^ist and joumalist, born on 
13 April 1847 in High Strinl, West Brmn- 
wich, was one of a family of six mjns and 
live daughters of William Murray, ftrinfer 
and Htatiomvr of that town, I>y Iuh wife 
Mary Withers. Davkl altemhvi iirivaR^ 
Hcliools jit- Wi‘st Rri>mwieii ainl Sjion Lane, 
Stnllordsliire, l)ut. at the ag«3 of twijve wita 
sot to w'ork in lus father's printing ollitre* 
He early <nt<u’(d on a journalist in mroor 
by writing lemlers for llie * Wednr^Htairy 
Advert ism*/ He was soon rin the Htatl 
of the ‘ Birmingham Morning Ninvs ’ mph»r 
Geoi‘ge Dawson, nmotl ing police court easim 
at twenty-five shillings a wiH^k, ami ra|udly 
winning the approvid of his iuaployiw as an 
admirable deseriptive writmx In dan. 1805 
Murray W(?nt to Ismfion witlsmt. friemlH* 
fumls, or prospects, and found easual 


[Win 
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tunployment at Messrs 
printing works. In May Im enlisted as a 
[jrivate in tint fourth royal Irish dragoon 
gimrdH, and ac(;ompanital his regiment to 
Ireland, l>ut. aftm^^ a yrsu’ a great»aunt 
piti’chased lus diseharge. 1’henettforth 
jounmlism or foreign <n>rreH|Hmditn<n^ was 
ins professitm, Vfuhnl by novid«Wililiig* 
When in Dmdojn lie passisl his lime in 
Bohemian society. Iti IB71 he iMuiryim 
parliamtmtary reporter ftm the ^ iMily 
News/ In 1892 he was tniitor of ihe 
^ Moniing,’ a short-lived eonservative daily 
Dindmi |)aj)er. A few ytarrs laiiir lai 
conirihuied to tint * HefererC id ideal, 
litentry iind politierd artiih's, which were 
collecled jm ^ Cuchhcs at. 'Iruth ’ (190H), 
Murray travtdled mueh, and w/m con- 
stantly aljsent from Dmdon for long periods, 
He riqirestsdad * 3he 'limes ’ and the 
* Heotsman ’ in the liusHo-Turkish war of 
1B77"8, On his ridiirn he dtaerihi>d irj 
a series of artieles for * Mayfair ’ a tour 
throtigli England in the disguise of a t ram|a 
IVom 1881 to IHH(5 ht^ lived mainly m 
Belgiuin and Era nee, and from 1889 to 
1891 Nice wiw Ids liemiqtnul4*rs, Sule 
seijuently he ri^sided for a time in 
Nojih Wak'*M. He made sormi mumtm 
as a pjptdar lecturer, touring throvigh 
mlia and Ninv Eiatlantl in t 


m leme-uuami lurougn 
and Camvda in 1894 5, 
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Australia in artieles in the ‘ Conttmus 
Review ’ (1891). In * The Cockney 
bus’ (18118) lie eolleet4,s'l let, tors on- -Afneri-cii 


onwards 


4W York He 


energy to the 
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mimwrt by writing and lecturing of Emile 
8 plea in bolialf of Captain Dreyfus, 
a Frencli oflicer, who had been wrongfully 

oorHlerutuxi for (^spiolulge. 

M(^anwhilo Murray used liiB literary 
power to bent eilect in fiction. In 1879 
ooiitributea Iuh firHt novel, ‘A Life’s 
Atoncjnifjnt,’ l>eriodioally to ‘ Cliambers’s 
dotirnai; From that date until his death 
seapsely a year pansed witliout the publi- 
eaiion of one and at times two novels. 
!i4?f wtMrn 1887 and 1007 he occasionally 
(?olial«>rate.d \vit.h Henry Hernuin [q, v. 
Htii>p!. 1 1 or M r. AlfitJd Egmont Hake. 
Murray’s novels ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ (1881) and 
* ¥iil Htrango’ (1882) achieved a notable 
sueei*HS» ‘By tlu^ Cate of the Sea’ (1883) 
and Miaiubow Cold’ (1885), which first 
a}iii(*ariHi in scu’ial form in the ‘ Cornhill 
iVfiiga'/iiio’ uiidm' tius (Hlit-orslup of James 
l*ayn |q. v. SuppL 1], fully maintained 
Murniy’s ftqaiku VAunt Kacdiel’ (1880) 
was iupuilly attractive* Murray’s fiction 
alaniruied iti vigour, His plots are loosely 
{Hiiisf ruttk'd aml^ he drew his incidents freely 
from Ids iournalistic (?xperien()es* His style 
showH the band of tlu^ journalist, but 
he is clTcctive in describing tlie ncigh- 
iiourlmod and inhabitants of Cannock 
Chase* 

Murray dltal on I Aug. 1907 in Ix>ndon 
alkir a long ilhuwH, during whicdi lie en- 
dimnl much privation. He was buried at 
Ilani|»st<‘mi* A menujrial tabled in copper 
wif b iKovtcr ni(‘dallion wastmveihd at West 
Bromwich public library in December 1908. 
He wm iwum marrkal/ By his first wife, 
Hoplde Harris of liowI(\y Ik^gis, whom he 
married in 1871, he had a daughter, who 
dual y<mngj by bis stHJond wife, Alice, 
whom ii<» niarritil alamt 1879, he had one 
mm, Aroidbald. Two sons and two 
diiuglitcrH were liorn out of wcHllock. 

Ik^sides his novels, Murray was author 
of miverai rarnhling volunum of autohio- 
graphy, Huchweroj ‘A Novidist’s Note- 
liook (1887 ) ; * J’he Making of a Novelist, 
lyt Hxtmriment in Auk) biography ’ (1894); 
and * lieiiolleeiions ’ (1908), 

(Ulm’s Who, 1907 ; d'he Times, % Aug. 1907 ; 
Ailibone, BuppL 11., 1891 ; iliniry Murray, 
A Hkqmon of bdriums I1H)9, p, 440 (auto- 
hlographla r(uioil»*(tiions by B. 0. Murray’s 
brut tu^r) ; Murray’s liecollecticns, 1908 (with 
fduik»gravure portrait), ami other autobio- 
gra|9no works, which are deficient in dates ; 
private information, j F. L. 
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MILNE { 1 85H’49l 1 ), botanist, youngo 
brother of Alexander Btuart Murray [q. v 


Murray 

Suppl. II], was born at Arbroath, Forfar- 
shire, on 11 Nov. 1858. He was educated at 
Arbroath High School, and in 1875 studied 
under Anton de Bary at Strashurg. In 1876 
he became an assistant in the botanical 
department of the British Museum, having 
charge of the cryptogamic collections, and 
in 1895, on the retirement of Dr. Wilham 
Carruthers, he became keeper of the depart- 
ment, a post which he was compelled by iU- 
health to resign in 1905. He was lecturer 
on botany at St. George’s Hospital medical 
school from 1882 to 1886, and to the Royal 
Veterinary College from 1890 to 1895. In 
1886 Murray acted as naturalist to the 
solar eclipse expedition to the West Indies ; 
and again visited the same area on a 
dredging expedition in 1897 ; in 1898 he 
chartered a tug for a dredging expedition 
in the Atlantic, 300 miles west of Ireland, 
on which he was accompanied by a party 
of naturalists; and in 1901 he became 
director of the civilian scientific staff 
of the national Antarctic expedition in 
H.M.S. Discovery, under Captain R. F. 
Scott. Ho was, however, only able to 
accompany tlie expedition as far as Cape 
Town. For somo years he devoted much 
of his vacation to the collection of diatoms 
and algm in the Scottish lochs from the 
fishery board’s yacht Garland. Murray 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society 
in 1878, apparently in contravention of the 
bye-laws, as ho was then under ago. He 
b(‘.came a vice-president in 1899, and was 
elec.ted fellow of the Royal Society in 
1897. Ho died at Stonehaven on 16 Dec. 
I91L 

He married in 1884 Helen, daughter 
of ’William Welsh of Walker’s Barns and 
Boggieahallow, Brechin, and left one son 
and one daughter. His wife died in 1902. 

Murray’s contributions to botany refer 
mainly to marine algae, but ho wrote the 
section on fungi in Henfrey’s ‘ Elementary 
Course of Botany’ (3rd edit. 1878); he 
contributed the articles on Fungi and 
Vegetable Parasitism to the ninth edition of 
the ^ Enoyclopeedia Britannica’ (1879 and 
1885) ; and between 1882 and 1885 he pub- 
lished three reports upon his investigations 
of the salmon disease, undertaken at the 
instance of Professor Pluxloy. In 1889 
lie published a ‘Handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany,’ together with Alfred William 
Bennett [q. v. Suppl. 11]; from 1892 to 
1895 ho edited ‘ Phycologioal Memoirs, 
being Researches made in the Botanical De- 
partment of the British Museum,’ of which 
three parts appeared, each containing 
papers by him ; and in 1895 he published 
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an ‘ Introduction to tlio Study of Seaweeds.’ 
Ho also edited * The Antarctic Manual ’ 
for tho expedition of 1901, arranging llie 
contents and securing contrilmtors, but 
only writing some four pag(3s of instructions 
on plant-collecting. 

[TkoTimeB,19and21I)cc. 1911 ; Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,!. (1011) 409; Journal of Botany 
(1912), 73 (with photographic pfirtrait).]^ 

MUSGEAVE, Sm JAM EsJ ' fik 
baronet (1826-1904), benefactor of Belfast, 
born at Lisburn, co. Antrim, on 30 Boo, 
1826, was seventh of nine sons (and one of th<^ 
twelve children) of Br. Hatmiol Mimgravo 
(1770-1836), a leading physician of Lisburn, 
by bis wife Mary (fi 1802), daughter of 
William l^iddel, Comber, oo. Bown, The 
Ulster brat\cli of tho Mtisgraves came 
thither from Cumberland in the sevonteonth 
century. Musgrave’s fatlier, who sympa- 
thised -with tile United Irishmen, was 
arrested on 16 Sept. 170(> on a charge of 
high tremson and imprisoned in ‘ '‘i'he New 
Gaol,’ Bublin {Bdfast Neum-I/cMery 19 BepL 
1796). Beleasod in 179B, he resumed pro- 
fessional worlv in Lisburn; hut in 1803 he 
wiis again arrested and imprisoned for a 
time on a similar charges. 

After attending local schools and re- 
ceiving private tuition, James began early a 
busineBs career in Belfast, and uliimateily, 
with two of liis brothers, John Eiddej 
and Bobort, ho eatabliahod tho important 
firm of Musgrave Brothers, iron founders and 
engineers. Soon, taking part in tho public 
life of Belfast, ho was in 1876 elected at 
tho head of tlie poll one of the 'Belfast 
harbour commissionerB, and was tbenccfort.h 
regularly re-elected. From 1887 to 1903 
ho was chairman, in HucocHsion to Bir 
Edward J. Harland, M.E ; under his 
direction tho liarbour was greatly improved, 
and now docks, quays, and deep water 
channels constructed for tho inomising 
trade, one of theso being named the * Mus- 
grav© Channel ’ in his honour. He resigiuKl 
the chairmanship in 1903. In 1877 he was 
elected president of tho IMfast ohamlier 
of commerce. Hti was tho moving s|)irit 
in tho oatablishmont of tho Belfast tecdi- 
nioal Boliool, hedped gi‘(iatly in tho onsciion 
ot tho Eoyal Victoria Hospital in Belfast, 
in commemoration of tho jubilee of Quoon 
Victoria, and founded in 19()1 the Musgravci 
chair of pathology in Queen’s Ck)!leg(^ 
Belfast, Musgravo worked liard as a 
member of the ‘ Eecoss G>mmitte.o * wluah 
was formed in 1895 by Sir Horace Plunkett 
to devip means for the amolioration of 
the agricultural and ©oonomio condition of 


Ireland, and wLose propoaeds wen^ em- 
bodied in 1899 in an a<jt of paiiiament. 
In 1866 ho and his brother John had 
purchased an estate of some Of), OIK) acres 
in CO. Bonegal During part, of every 
year ho reaidecl on the estate at Oirriek 
Lodge, Gleneolumbkille, taking a (hH*|> 
intercHt in the wtdfjire of ils? ieeatitry. 
He was appointed J.P. and B.L. id 
CO. Bom^gal, and Hcrved as high sluaiiT 
1885-6. He was clmirmatt of t he Bonegal 
raihvay company, in ih(^ eHtablishmimt, of 
which' he had a large sharis In IH97 he 
was created a liaronet of tln^ Uniteil 
Kingdom. Musgravi^ diisl unmarriei! at 
BrumglasH Housi^, his Ihdfast, reHideruss 
on 22 Eel). 1904, atid was Irnrhsl iii the 
cathedral ahurcliyard, Lisburn. A Hiaimsi* 
glass window to Ins memory, and io tliat 
of other menibca’S of tlie family, is in 
the First Lisbnrn |>resbyt(‘riHn cliureh, to 
which liis ane.i'stors Indonged. A jnarhlt^ 
Ivnst by A. M*K. Shannatj, A.fi.S.A,, and 
an oil painting by Walter Frefierie ClHlatrnii 
|<j. V. Huf>pl. fl), were plaee<i in the 
Bdfast Harbour Ofllee in menuu'y tjf itis 
serviceM. 

[Ih^rHonal kinnvkslge; information kindly 
Hupplied by Mr. Henry Mungrave, ILL. ; 
BoIfaHt. News-Lei itir, 23 Ihda HHM.J IL 


MAJYBEIBGE, EABWEAEB (mm- 
1904), inv(*st.igater of aidtnal hwomoiion, 
born at Kitigsten-on-Tlmmes on 9 April 
1830, was the son of John Muggarlclgt^, 
com-chandlcr, of Kinpton, by his wife? 
Busannah. His originm natnes of Edward 
Jam(!H Muggmldgi^ ht^ srsm converted 
itdr) Eadweard Muybridge. Migrating it) 
Amerkta in tjarly lih^, he at first iwloptial 
a eotnmtn'tn’al cart^er, and then, turning 
Ivis attrition to photography, lie liecarne 
director of tho photographic sttrvtys of the 
Unittd Btait^s governmtmi. In 1B72, whilii 
(‘Jigagt^d in his official dn ti(‘S on the Faclfle 
coast, he was consul ltd as to air old et)n « 
troversy in regard to animal loetnnotion, 
vk. whether a trotting horse at any jfsir- 
tion of its stride has all its ftad^ t’uiirtdy 
off tho groimd. On tim ractsaiourst) at» 
Bacramentt), Califiirnia, in May 1872, In* 
made several rngativim tif Otsdthmt, a 
celebrated liorse, wliile t.roiting laf^n'ally 
in front of his (camera at sfietslH varying 
from 2 mins. 26 sees, to 2 mins, IB sees, pt^r 
ilo. These exiitninuuits slioweil iliai tin 


horse’s four ft*et were at times all oil tin? 
ground. He contimnsi his m^perlnienls 
with a view to detm’mining the aatual visual 
appearance of various kinds of animal 
locomotion and tlieir prope»r reprc?i 
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Muybridge 


The photograpliB for his earliest experi- 
monte wore made with a single camera, 
and roqtiirod a separate trotting for each 
ox|mHnro* His next expe^riments were 
mmio in 1877 on the stud-farm of Mr. 
l4‘lfind Stanford at Palo Alto, San 
Ifraneiwio, wlitjro he employed a num- 
ber of oamoraH placed in a line, thus 
ohtniiiing a suectssBion of exposures at 
rt^gidaitxl intervals of time or distance. 
1110 eainoraB were arranged to obtain photo- 
graplis of tins subject from throe di&erent 
ijointe of view ; (5ae!i movement was taken 
t»y Ur diihsrent camera on extremely rapid 
Wi*t# plates, exposure at times being 
only one six "thousandth |iart of a second, 
shutb'fH of tile (sameras were operated 
liy iinnyis of tliin thread stretched across 
t he path of tim animal the record of whose 
ntovmnente was to lit; takem. Borneo of tlie 
results of these early <rxperimentB illustra- 
ting tlii? action of korses wliilst walking, 
trotting, or galloping were published in 
1 878 tinder the title of ‘The Horse in 
Mothim* In bis analysis of tins tpiadrupedal 
walk, Mviytiridge arrived at tlie ooncluBion 
that the Hue(?<«sive foot-fallings are in- 
variable and are |)ri)bably common to all 
tpiadniptKlH, His investigations led to 
much mtHlification of the treatment of 
animal itiovenumte in the works of painters 
and KeubitorH. 

In on!<*r lirojivd the pictures tipon a 
scrf^mi HO thfd» tliey would appear to move, 
Muyiu'idgi^ invented, in IHHl, a maclune 
winch his called the ‘ s^fKqiraxisiuqjc/ and 
wliiah he claimed to be the first instrument 
devimal for demonstrating, by synthcdical 


graplnxi from life. The ‘aoetropa/ or 
* wlwei of lifij/ which w«a invanUxI about 
18111 and Inul long been in popular use 
as a t4>y, had no like stdentifio |)retonsion. 
Muylirnlge^s * g^oopraxiscopD ’ was widely 
em|»loycd. Ily ite nunws horae-racos were 
reproduced on a sci^ixm witli such fkkdity 
m b> show tlie individual cliaraeteriaticB 
of the motion of each animal, iiocks of 

every movement of their 

, « « « J H "I * i 


clearly perceptible, two gladiators 
eoiitanded tor vicdtiry, athletes turned 
ionicrsaulte, and the likts, At the electrical 
oongri^ in Paris in Beptember IBBI 
Muybridge leaturfHl before tlie assembled 
men of scieruxi with his newly animated 
illusiratlonH Cor the first time in Europe 
at tlie laboratory of Ik. E. J. Marey 
(who was indiqiendently experimenting 
on Muybrldge’rt lines). He also lectured 
In teindon, ladore the Koyal Institution, 
in Mareii IBS2 and in Maroli 1889, apd* 


at a conversazione given by the Royal 
Society. 

A wider investigation of animal move- 
ments was undertaken by Muybridge in 
1884-6 under the auspices and at the charge 
of the university of Pennsylvania. More 
than 100,000 photographic plates were 
obtained and embodied in a work published 
at Philadelpliia in 1887 as ‘Animal Loco- 
motion, an Electro -photographic Investiga- 
tion of Consecutive Phases of Animal 
Movement, 1872-1885.’ The work con- 
tains over 2000 figures of moving men, 
women, children, beasts, and birds, in 
781 photo -engravings, bonnd in eleven 
folio volumes. The great cost of preparing 
and printing this work restricted its sale 
to a very few complete sets, and a selection 
of the most important plates on a reduced 
scale was published in London in 1899 as 
‘ Animals in Motion.’ 

Muybridge’s efforts led the way to the 
invention of the cinematograph, which was 
the immediate result of Dr. Marey’s in- 
vention of the celluloid roll film in 1890. 

When in England Muybridge resided 
at Ilia birthplace, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Ho was there in 1896, but returned more 
tJian once to the United States before 
liually settling at Kingston in 1900. There 
he lived at 2 Liverpool Road with Mr. 
Coorgo Lawx’enco, whom he appointed his 
executor. In the grounds^ there he dug 
out a miniature reproduction to scale of 
tbe Groat Lakes of America. 

Muybridge died on 8 May 1904, and his 
remains were cremated at Woking. He 
bequeathed to the Kingston public library 
iOOOil,, in reversion after the death of a 
lady relative, the income to be applied to 
the purchase of works of reference, together 
with his lantern slides, zoopraxiscope, and 
a selection from the plates of his ‘ Animal 
Locomotion.’ 

Rosides the works above mentioned, 
Muybridge published ; 1. ‘ Descriptive Zoo- 
praxography, or the Science of Animal 
Locomotion made Popular,’ 1893 (abridged 
edition 'Same year). % ‘ The Human Figure 
in Motion ’ (abridged from ‘Animal Locomo- 
tion’), 1901. 3. ‘The Science of Animal 
Locomotion (Zoopraxography),’ n.d, 

rMi' 


0 , 1 Sept. 1910, pp. 3-6 ; 

JI.'V. Hopwootfs Living jPictures, 1899 (with 
hibliography and list of patents) ; Haydn’s 
Biot, of Dates, s.v. Zoopraxiscope ; Illustrated 
:Lond. Nows, 18 March 1882 and 26 May 1889 
(portrait, p. 646) ; Proo. of the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1882, X. 44^66, 1889, xii. 444-5; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by Mr. B. Carter, librarian 
•>>«f-tlio Kingston Public Library.] C. W. 
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